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Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the speech of Mayor William 
C. Dawahare, of Hazard, Ky., on June 12, 
1963, before the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, meeting in Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Hazard, Ky., a community of 6,000 
people, is the county seat of Perry Coun- 
ty, named for Commodore Oliver Haz- 
ard Perry. Mayor Dawahare's speech 
tells of the heroic efforts of the people 
of Hazard and Perry County to meet the 
adverse economic conditions resulting 
from the technological changes in the 
coal industry which have reduced the 
number of miners employed in the coal 
mines of eastern Kentucky. It is an in- 
spiring story of the spirit of the people 
of eastern Kentucky. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL-CITY COOPERATION ON PUBLIC 

Works 
(By Hon. Wm. C. Dawahare, mayor of 
Hazard, Ky.) 

When I became mayor of Hazard, Ky, I felt 
a real sense of honor and privilege, This was 
my greatest challenge—to do something to 
help our city become a better place in which 
to live. But, I never realized that this office 
would lead to this wonderful opportunity to 
speak to so many of the great mayors of 
America. I am deeply honored and grateful 
on behalf of all the citizens of Hazard for 
this moment to talk with you. 

I asked someone why I was included on 
this program. I'm mayor of a little town 
in a depressed area in the mountainous coal 
mining country of southeastern Kentucky. 
Hazard is the county seat of Perry County, 
Ky., named for Commodore Oliver Hazard 
Perry, famed naval hero of the Battle of 
Lake Erie. The official population of Hazard 
is about 6,000. The iintnediately adjacent 
fringe area brings this to about 35,000 within 
a few miles, and it serves as a geographic, 
trading and business center for about 300,000 
people. z 

Hazard is in the John Fox, Jr., country of 
Kentucky, the locale of the “Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come” and “The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine,“ two famous bestsellers of 
a half a century or more ago. Unfortunately, 
much of the glamour of the realization of 
the dreams of Mr. Fox's novels is gone and 
many of our present troubles in southeastern 
Kentucky are those incidental to the dislo- 
cation growing out of changing technology, 
economic adjustments and realinements in 
the fuels industry. 


Our town faces the same problems of those 
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of the many small towns throughout the 
country. These include the problems of 
transition from a declining mining or agri- 
cultural based economy to the industrial 
economy we must have to provide new jobs. 
The underdevelopment of basic facilities, not 
provided adequately before, but now ab- 
solutely essential to development of a new 
economy, and blight and decay of all kinds, 
now frustrate any efforts to redevelop. Fi- 
nally, the problem is aggravated by the com- 
bination of high and rising costs of develop- 
ment—population with great needs and 
growing percentages of young and old persons 
with greater public needs in the fields of 
education and welfare—and the problem of a 
dwindling and inadequate tax base resulting 
from various factors, including a heavy out- 
migration of citizens at taxpaying age. 

Citizens all over America face big prob- 
lems—growing needs, rising costs and dimin- 
ishing tax bases. What makes Hazard dif- 
ferent? What makes our problem worse? 
Well, we sometimes say that we've been so 
far behind in eastern Kentucky that we don't 
even have modern problems. 

Hazard is located in the very heart of the 
beautiful but economically distressed eastern 
Kentucky mountain region. This region has 
been hit by every problem that troubles 
America—and twice as hard. With automa- 
tion in coal mines and loss of coal markets; 
dwindling timber reserves; loss of marginal 
farming opportunities; the absence of an 
established industrial base for new growth— 
eastern Kentucky represents the most se- 
verely distressed area in the United States. 
We're not proud of this. But we are proud 
of eastern Kentucky and we have to face 
these facts to rebuild a fair opportunity for 
people to live in this great region. 

My privilege here today is to tell you that, 
in spite of all the problems of Hazard and all 
the problems of eastern Kentucky, we are 
succeeding in development. 

Our progress in eastern Kentucky began 
with the administration of our current Gov- 
ernor, Bert Combs. Governor Combs comes 
from this region; he understands our prob- 
lems. These problems and the action that 
would have to be taken to meet them were 
realistically outlined by the eastern Ken- 
tucky Regional Planning Commission in a 
report made at the time of Governor Combs’ 
inauguration. The new Governor recog- 
nized the report as a blueprint for action. 

Construction of a regional highway is mov- 
ing fast, and a great section leading toward 
Hazard is already in use. No single action 
is more dramatic or symbolic than the great 
highway which is a breakthrough to the 
barrier of isolation of our mountain 
country. 

The building of this symbolic highway is, 
of course. much more than a construction 
project. It is an act of faith in the future 
of our region. It is a demonstration of faith 
that our people will work for themselves 
that we will use the new highway and other 
facilities to the fullest and that we will build 
up our communities as centers of commerce 
and industry, of education and culture, and 
of development and technology. 


When I became mayor of Hazard, we were 


already working hard on development. In 
addition to efforts made over and over to 
bring in industry, we were trying hard to 
solve the problems of community improve- 
ment needed for industry. We carried out 
the first successfully completed urban re- 
newal project in the southeastern United 


States. We have three additional urban re- 
newal projects in the planning stages. Also, 
we have three projects under the accelerated 
public works program in the construction 
stage—extension of water and sewer facili- 
ties, a street paving project and a new mu- 
nicipal building. 

In the way of financing our portion of the 
cost, Hazard has always enjoyed excellent 
credit. We take pride in the fact that, even 
in spite of the handicaps Hazard has ex- 
perienced, we have never been in default 
with interest or principal on any obligation. 
Our floating debt is current, and because of 
this, almost all improvements are being fi- 
nanced by revenue bonds, which are eagerly 
sought by investors, We recommend rev- 
enue bonds wherever possible because of the 
speed with which funds may be made avall- 
able. Our street paving project now in 

is financed by property assessments, 
which are insignificant, thanks to the ac- 
celerated public works grant. 

At the time I became mayor, spirits were 
lower than I had ever seen them. Business 
was at a low ebb. More and more we heard 
people threatening to sell their homes and 
take their businesses elsewhere. 

I needed advice and I needed help. I was 
determined that there had to be a way to 
solve our problems. In setting up his pro- 
gram for eastern Kentucky, Governor Combs 
had appointed a special assistant, a young 
man named John Whisman, to develop new 
ideas and to coordinate action. I decided to 
talk with him. 

“Willie,” he said, the difficulty is that 
each project you want to do in Hazard seems 
impossible. But each one seems impossible 
because you need so many things all at once 
before you can create a situation in which 
any project is possible. The only answer is 
to try to do them all. It will be harder. 
But a program of several projects can be 
possible where each individual project seems 
impossible.” ¢ 

I had only one question: “How do we get 
started?” 

John suggested that we set up a plan of 
attack in which we would get our local 
people to work outlining our problems and 
their own ideas for action, At the same time, 
we would talk to all the people in State 
and Federal agencies, and in organizations 
such as the State chamber of commerce, the 
State university, and any others who could 
help. In talking to these people, we asked 
them to provide members for a technical task 
force to come to our community for 3 days 
of intensive work to help us lay out a pro- 
gram of action. Our purpose would be to 
review all the problems and all the programs 
that might be used in any way to meet, then 
try to put together a combination of im- 
mediate actions to meet several problems at 
once, and to lead to a full-fledged program 
of development that would give us success 
in the years to come. Mr. John Gibson of 
the regional office of Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration assisted immeasurably in this task. 

Our program was started in just that way. 
We ran into many, many persons who were 
most helpful to us—men like Bill Slayton of 
the Urban Renewal Administration and Bill 
Batt of the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion; our own Congressman, Carl Perkins; 
our Senators John Sherman Cooper and 
Thruston Morton, and many others; all 
were anxious to help. We held our 3-day 
task force meeting, and, while at first it did 
not seem to make much happen, I found it 
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Jaid the groundwork for the successes we 
have had since. 

And we are having success, The thousands 
of people who will travel the new Mountain 
Parkway into eastern Kentucky will soon see 
a new center of our mountain economy de- 
veloping in the city of Hazard. We have 
taken all the help we could get. We have 
used every program we could use, where be- 
fore we didn't know how to use any helpful 

We now have a full-time planner, 
Mr. Paul Townes, working for our com- 
munity. We have learned to use technical 
assistance, to have plans ready in advance, 
and to work and work until we find a way 
to carry out the plans. 

I won't bore you with all the details of our 
program in action today. But in the list of 
actions I will run through quickly, I hope 
you will share my pleasure and encourage- 
ment in the knowledge that our community, 
which has hungered for many years for suc- 
cess on any major project, now finds itself 
busily engaged in many projects. Today we 
have underway the provision of water to 
1,800 homes which have never had 
water before. We are expanding our entire 
water and sewerage system; we are building 
@ new municipal building; we have three 
urban renewal projects in process involving 
major reconstruction of blighted sections of 
our town; we have two public housing proj- 
ects, and we are seeing new activity in pri- 
vate home construction; we have a new 
health building, and we are planning a new 
hospital, a new courthouse, a new sewage 
disposal plant, new streets, and—most im- 
portant—many new business developments. 
Beyond this, we have our first new industry, 
employing only 20 people. We are working 
on a new factory which will employ 170 peo- 
ple and a major tourist resort complex which 
will provide employment for 500, in addition 
to bringing thousands of paying visitors to 
our city. This major tourist resort, Magic 
Mountain, is to be built on a mountaintop, 
with spectacular scenery, about 1 mile west 
of Hazard with 200 motel units. There is to 
be a model mine, depicting the progress of 
coal mining from its primitive beginning into 
the spectacular future. A museum will con- 
tain many exhibits related in character. 
There is to be a ski run and ski lift, an ice 
skating rink, a lake for boating and fishing, 
an amphitheater, swimming pool, horseback 
and hiking trails, high quality shops, rifle 
range and skeet shoot, nightclub, and restau- 
rant. Our portion of the cost of Magic 
Mountain is being raised by the sale of stock, 
and an application for financing the rest is 
pending with the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration, 

We have used every program available— 
urban renewal, community facilities, public 
housing, area redevelopment, small business 
administration, and accelerated public works. 
We have shaped a long-term, workable pro- 
gram which we intend to carry through. 
We are participating in an area deyelopment 
program. I have been elected to serve as 
Chairman of the Upper Kentucky River Area 
Development Council, which is uniting many 
interests in several counties and communi- 
ties to create an overall economic develop- 
ment program for our entire area. 

Local projects, area projects, regional proj- 
ects, statewide projects—Hazard is active in 
all of them. We can't whip our problems in 
Hazard or in eastern Kentucky or in the 
great Appalachian region until we have a 
great deal more help to shape a great pro- 
gram of recovery for the millions of people 
who at the present time are denied a reason- 
able American economic opportunity. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, just last month, directed that 
such a program be formulated and put into 
action. We know that no such program 
would be worthwhile, however, unless we in 
the local community are willing to work and 
to sacrifice to make the help effective. We 
in Hazard are determined that our commu- 
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nity will be a pilot example of doing the most 
we can for ourselves and that it will be a 
successful proving ground for an overall pro- 
gram to bring real opportunity to our people. 

In conclusion, words cannot express my 
appreciation for being invited to attend and 
address this meeting. Each one of you has 
my personal invitation to come and help us 
enjoy life in the biggest and best Hazard in 
the world. Thank you. 


Address by Hon. Norman S. Paul, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, Before 
the 64th National Convention of VFW 
at Seattle, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States recently completed 
it 64th national convention in Seattle, 
Wash. 

During that convention many distin- 
guished persons spoke to the thousands 
of delegates who traveled to Seattle for 
this convention. Among those who spoke 
was the Honorable Norman S. Paul, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, Manpower. 
Secretary Paul’s address to the conven- 
tion was of particular interest to the 
VFW, in view of that organization's long- 
standing support of legislation and pro- 
grams helpful to those on active service 
in our Armed Forces, as well as the re- 
tired personnel. 

I am confident that Members of this 
House share my respect and admiration 
for the manner in which Secretary Paul 
has faced the many personnel problems 
for the armed services, as well as the 
sincerity and ability with which he is 
working in the interest of our Armed 
Forces personnel. 

It is pertinent, I believe, to note that 
the VFW, too, shares the widespread ad- 
miration for Secretary Paul. With good 
reason, then commander in chief of the 
VFW, Byron B. Gentry, of Pasadena, 
Calif., introduced Secretary Paul as “the 
serviceman’s friend.” Such an introduc- 
tion was certainly well justified. 

Mr. Gentry was succeeded as com- 
mander in chief of the VFW by Mr. Jo- 
seph J. Lombardo, of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

In view of the interest of Members of 
this House in matters pertaining to those 
in our Armed Forces, and because of the 
importance of the information provided 
in Secretary Paul's address to the VFW. 
I include his speech of August 26 to the 
VFW convention, in Seattle, Wash.: 
ADDRESS OF NORMAN S. PAUL, ASSISTANT SEC- 

RETARY OF DEFENSE, MANPOWER, AUGUST 27, 

1963, SEATTLE, WASH. 

The first thing Id like to say is that it's 
always a pleasure to meet with this dis- 
tinguished combat veterans’ organization. I 
want to thank you for inviting me to your 
convention again this year. 

Speaking personally, it’s good to see so 
many friends and associates gathered here, 
and I am looking forward to the opportunity 
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of exchanging a few thoughts and Ideas with 
them. 

Speaking officially, it’s good to know that 
the Armed Forces and the Department of 
Defense are continuing to benefit from the 
counsel and support of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. Because of your individual per- 
sonal experiences, your collective view- 
points have been characterized by con- 
sistency and realism. 

Over the years you have given your back- 
ing to a great many essential programs and 
policies, ranging from concern for adequate 
defense measures in general, to appropriate 
defense measures in general, to appropriate 
actions on behalf of the individual men and 
women who make up our Armed Forces in 
particular, 

It is to this latter area of interest that I 
wish to address myself briefly here today, 
reporting to you on what has been done 
over the past year in the manpower field and 
related areas, and what we believe lies ahead 
for the future. 

A year ago I made the following statement 
at the convention in Minneapolis: “It is 
plain that one of our principal responsi- 
bilities continues to be that of attracting, 
training, and keeping the kind of high qual- 
ity, high performance personnel that today’s 
complete weapon systems demand, and those 
of tomorrow foreshadow. 

“One of the basic requirements for coping 
with this problem—both in its immediate 
and long-term implications—is a sustained 
program of realistic attention to the prob- 
lems and needs of the individual serviceman 
and the service family—coupled with the 
oe eness that they are deserving of the 

Over the past 12 months we have been 
working to fulfill our responsibilities in this 
respect—and to get programs and policies 
moving ahead to accomplish specific ends 
and objectives. We have just made a start 
and there is a lot more to be done. 

z PAY BILL 

The most important of these, of course, 
has been the Defense Department's Proposal 
for a general pay increase for the Armed 
Forces, When I left Washington the other 
day this legislation was moving toward final 
enactment. I believe I am on safe ground 
by predicting that the increases will become 
effective on October 1. 

We are grateful for the su rt this meas- 
ure has had from the public: from the Con- 
gress, and from the tion, for it 
has long had the highest legislative priority 
Secretary McNamara could assign to it. We 
are hopeful that it will greatly assist us in 
all of our other efforts to build and keep the 
quality career force our Nation’s defenses 
require. 

The pay bill will add about $1.2 billion 
to the annual cost of the Defense program 
amounting, in the aggregate, to three times 
the increase that was approved in 1958. 

This increase follows and is additional to 
the substantial increase in quarters allow- 
ances which went into effect on January 1 
of this year. 

Secretary McNamara commented on this 
point not long ago, saying: These are huge 
amounts. They will add importantly to our 
costs. But I want to emphasize again that 
it is true that the military personnel pay has 
lagged substantially behind the compensa- 
tion of civilian personnel in this country, 
The increase is long overdue. There is noth- 
ing I know of that will do more to support 
the morale and efficiency of this department 
8 to pass the pay bill as we recommend 

I think that the Secretary of Defense 
stated the case as well as it could be stated. 
Apparently the Members of the U.S. Senate 
agreed for they passed a pay bill substan- 
tially along the lines we had recommended 
by & unanimous 84-0 vote 2 weeks ago. 
The house had passed a similar bill, also by 
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unanimous vote a short time previously. 
We are confident that the difference between 
the two bills can be ironed out without too 
much dificulty. 

Without going into all the details, or the 
differences between the House and Senate 
versions, the pay bill provides base pay in- 
creases ranging from $60 to $110 per month 
for officers, $5 to $120 per month for enlisted 
Tanks—with the biggest increases going to 
Officers below the rank of colonel and to the 
middie and highest enlisted ranks. The bill 
also includes provision for a special “hostile 
fire’ pay of $55 a month. Other major 
changes are included such as an increase in 
medical officer pay at selected career points. 
One of the major innovations provides for 
& family separation allowance of 830 per 
month payable in addition to other allow- 
ances and diem payments. 

At the time I left Washington it was not 
yet clear what final arrangement would be 
made with respect to increased rates of re- 
tired pay. I am sure that many of you are 
extremely knowledgeable with respect to the 
Various alternatives under consideration by 
Congress, 
We believe that the important subject of 
retirement benefits has been given an ac- 
curate new perspective and a constructive 
approach for the future. We are convinced 
that the most effective, equitable, and work- 
able system upon which to base further ad- 
Justments. will be through the cost-of-living 
Tormula. 

The entire concept of military retirement, 
I might add, including the important prob- 
lem of medical facilities and care for retired 
personnel and their dependents is also under 
study. The total number of retired citizens 
is. growing at a great rate and there is no 
question but what intensive attention must 
now be devoted to their problems and to the 
entire subject of retirement programs and 
activities in general. 


PAY SUMMARY 


For the Department of Defense, the pay 
bill of 1963 represents one more step (and 
obviously a substantial one on the long road 
to a fully modern, fully adequate compensa- 
tion system for the U.S. Armed Forces. We 
have benefits from the work of the Hook 
Commission in 1948, the Cordiner Committee 
in 1957, and most recently from the exacting 
staf work and studies that went into the 
present pay proposals. We are mindful, too, 
of the principles reflected in the Federal 
Salary Act of 1962, and of the recommenda- 
tions of such groups as the Randall Com- 
mittee, which has proposed a broad com- 
parability program for the Government em- 
ployee and civil service official. 

What is involved here is the question of 
changing needs in a changing world—where 
the guidelines must continue to be a funda- 
mental concern for the individual, but where 
the military compensation system itself may 
require annual reevaluation and, on occa- 
sion, basic overhaul. While the current pay 
bill is of great importance, it will probably 
serve as a prolog to further the more basic 
changes in the pay system of the future— 
based upon studies now in progress at the 
request of the Secretary of Defense, and 
based upon changing needs and concepts, 
the annual review concept is most important. 

DUAL COMPENSATION 


Having mentioned the retirement situa- 
tion. I might say a few words about the ad- 
ministration's dual compensation-dual em- 
ployment legislative proposal which was sub- 
mitted by the Civil Service Commission and 
introduced as H.R. 7381. 

Presently we have 40 statutes concerning 
the Federal civilian employment of our re- 
tired military personnel. Although only two 
of these laws place Government-wide restric- 
tions on civilian employment and total com- 
pensation of retired military personnel, the 
exceptions by statute and judiciary interpre- 
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tations together with over 200 decisions by 
the Comptroller General, have created a sit- 
uation that is restrictive, confusing and 
complex, and most difficult to administer. 
Even the so-called experts in Government are 
not sure, at any given time, that the Federal 
pay of certain retired is legal or not, until 
GAO lowers the boom. How can we expect 
the poor individual to know? 

Under these laws, certain retired military 
personnel—primarlily regular officers—are 
barred completely from Federal civilian em- 
ployment. Others may be employed subject 
to certain compensation limitations and 
others may be employed without limitations 
on their total combined income. These con- 
ditions, in addition to preventing the Gov- 
ernment from obtaining the services of cer- 
tain highly qualified personnel, have created 
a serious morale problem among our person- 
nel, both active and retired. 

We are of course concerned with the morale 
and well-being of the civilian work force. 
I am particularly concerned, because the 
DOD is the largest civilian employer in the 
Government. But we are also keenly aware 
of our obligation to insure that retired mili- 
tary personnel, many of whom are forced to 
terminate their military career at a time 
when they are relatively young and with fam- 
ily responsibilities at their peak, have an 
equal opportunity to seek civilian employ- 
ment on the same basis as other citizens. 

This legislative proposal would permit all 
retired military el to seek Federal ci- 
vilian employment and would provide fair 
treatment for all categories of personnel in- 
sofar as compensation limitations are con- 
cerned. It would also consolidate and sim- 
plify the many conflicting and confusing 
statutes on dual employment-dual compen- 
sation. 

Furthermore, enactment of this legisla- 
tion would establish a fresh start principle 
for retired military personnel employed in 
Federal civilian jobs. Since persons retiring 
from the military service have generally real- 
ized retirement benefits based on a military 
career, it seems desirable and equitable for 
them to start a Federal civilian career on 
the same basis as others who are also enter- 
ing the civil service for the first time. How- 
ever, because the career military member has 
also earned certain rights and privileges to 
which the citizen-soldier, who served with 
him during periods of hostilities, is also en- 
titled, consideration should be given to such 
service when the retiree is employed in a 
Federal civilian position. 

We believe the proposed law is eminently 
fair and in the best interest of all con- 
cerned. We are hopeful of its enactment by 
this Congress. 

ADDITIONAL ACTIONS 

The past year has seen a great deal of addi- 
tional, and important, activity in the gen- 
eral area of personnel—most of which has 
been translated into proposed legislation or 
administrative directives. 

We have vigorously presented to Congress 
recommendations for a consistent program 
for construction or improved troop and fam- 
ly housing. Our program is directed to the 
relief of serlous deficiencies in both quantity 
and quality. This program appears to be 
in some trouble. 

We have not yet been able to gain action 
on the Bolte package of career management 
items, but we propose to do our best with 
respect to it following final decisions on the 
pay bill. We consider this legislation of 
prime importance, and are prepared to ac- 
cord it the same kind of priority attention 
as that given to compensation matters. 

Joint travel regulations have been greatly 
changed to provide new, or more equitable, 
travel and transportation allowances In the 
United States. These include: 

Establishment of actual expense allow- 
ances in the United States, 5 
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Authorization of $1 per diem for members 
of deployed units, 

An increase to 10 cents a mile of the 
reimbursement rate for use of privately 
owned vehicle for local travel. 

Authorization of reimbursement of entry 
fees, boarding taxes and other expenses in- 
cident to dependent travel, and 

An increase to $16 per diem while in travel 
status. 

Along with these changes to travel regu- 
lations are two related items: The first, au- 
thorizing advance return of dependents and 
effects from overseas, and the second, au- 
thorizing payment of travel and transporta- 
tion allowances on permanent change of sta- 
tion when orders are canceled or revoked. 
Both of these measures have passed the 
House of Representatives. 

Our bill for the award of cold war medals 
has passed both Houses of Congress, and only 
awaits the President's signature, 

As a result of Defense reclama to the 
Treasury Department, we have thus far de- 
layed the proposed reduction from $10 to $1 
on gifts to be admitted into the United 
States duty free. We based our position, and 
we think rightly, on the adverse effects such 
a reduction would have on morale of mili- 
tary personnel. I might add here that this 
item, although receiving little attention in 
general, was noted by your Washington of- 
fice and the Defense position was supported 
by your organization, for which we are most 
grateful, 

CONCLUSION 

I am aware that I have dwelt at length 
and in detail on aspects of the present and 
contemplated program in the military man- 
power area, I have done so, first, because 
of your well-known interest in matters of 
this nature, and second, because of our own 
belief in the Defense Department that they 
stand at the core of all our other program 
effectiveness in the Armed Forces. I believe 
this to be true from personal contact with 
men and women in the services in Alaska, 
California, Texas, Montana, North Carolina 
and other sites where we have camps and 
stations. I have seen their duty stations, 
their quarters, their living conditions and 
have talked with their dependents, 

We are dealing with immense sums of tax- 
payers’ money, great numbers of human 
beings working under all kinds of condi- 
tions, and countless human situations and 
problems. We are fully convinced that to 
cope successfully with all that is involved in 
this total situation calls for increased at- 
tention to broad programs in support of the 
rus Mea a and of the military service fam- 

y. 

I have said on many previous occasions 
that we know that pay and material reward 
alone will never give us the kind of dedicated, 
professional military service people whom we 
need in this troubled erg, 

It takes men to man the machines—in- 
telligent and courageous men. General 
Schriever placed emphasis, and properly, on 
the particularly heavy demands for techni- 
cally qualified personnel to develop, operate 
and maintain the unbelievably complex 
weapons systems of today and, tomorrow. 
There is another breed, however, that we need 
to find and keep. If we find ourselves in a 
shooting situation with an enemy in the 
coming years, and I think of anyone who is 
shooting at me as an enemy, whether he has 
been officially declared such or not—it is 
likely to be less than a nuclear exchange. 
This means bullets, high explosives, fired 
by men who are being fired at. We must 
have the weapons, and plenty of them, that 
we hope and pray we will never have to use. 
But we must also have that man, ready to 
go and fight under any conditions, and on 
short notice, the men who combine new- 
fashioned knowledge of the weapons he will 
have to use with the old-fashioned courage, 
sometimes known as guts, which have been 


couple of hundred years and more, We in 
Defense know, and do not intend to forget, 


that without continued effort in the direc- 
tion of improved personnel programs, and 
without continued attention to the dally 
needs and requirements of those who serve 
this country in uniform, we would not be 
meeting our responsibilities. 

We are doing our best, therefore, and 50 
are the military departments, to see to it 
that full attention is given to these prob- 
lems, and to their intelligent resolutions for 
today and tomorrow. 


Townsend Plan 30 Years Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, Septem- 
ber 30 marked a milestone in our Na- 
tion’s history. 

Tt was on that date 30 years ago that 
Dr. Francis Everett Townsend wrote a 
letter that launched the Townsend Plan. 
It appeared in the columns of the Long 
Beach, Calif., Press-Telegram. 

The Townsend campaign became an 
institution and as such it defined the na- 
ture of the social security problem. 

I wish to insert in the Recorp at this 
time the letter of the late Dr. Townsend 
which has had such tremendous social 
and economic effect: 

Lonc BEACH, CALIF., 
September 30,1933. 


To the Eorron. 
Press-Telegram, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Dear Sm: If the human race is not to ret- 
rogress, two facts of essential importance 
must be recognized; the stimulus to individ- 
ual effort must be maintained by the cer- 
tainty of adequate monetary reward. If 
business is good at all times, we need not 
worry about the reward of individual effort; 
and if money is plentiful, we need have no 
fears that business will become bad. Of 
late years it has become an accepted fact 
that because of man's inventiveness less and 
less productive effort is going to be required 
to supply the needs of the race. 

This being the case, it is just as necessary 
to make some disposal of our surplus workers 
as it is to dispose of our surplus wheat or 
corn or cotton. But we cannot kill off the 
surplus workers as we are doing with our 
hogs; nor sell them to the Chinese on time 
as we do our cotton. We must retire them 
from business activities and eliminate them 
from the field of competitive effort. What 
class should we eliminate, and how should 
it be done? Wars have served in the past to 
hold down surplus population, but the last 
big war, in spite of the unprecedented 
slaughter, served only to increase produc- 
tion, while reducing the numbers of 
consumers. e 

It is estimated that the population of age 
60 and above in the United States is some- 
where between 9 and 12 millions. I sug- 

that the National Government retire all 
who reach that age on a monthly pension of 
$200 or more, on condition that they spend 
the money as they get it. This will insure 
an even distribution throughout the Na- 
tion of $2 or $3 billions of fresh money each 
month, thereby assuring a healthy and brisk 
state of business, comparable to that we en- 
joyed during wartimes. 
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Where is the money to come from? More 
taxes? Certainly. We have nothing in this 
world we do not pay taxes to enjoy. But 
do not overlook the fact that we are already 
paying a large proportion of the amount re- 
quired for these pensions in the form of life 
insurance policies, poor farms, aid societies, 
insane asylums, and prisons. The inmates 
of the last two mentioned institutions would 
undoubtedly be greatly lessened when it once 
became assured that old age meant security 
from want and care. 

A sales tax sufficiently high to insure the 
pensions at a figure adequate to maintain 
the business of the country in a healthy con- 
dition would be the easiest tax in the world 
to collect, for all would realize that the tax 
was a provision for their own future, as well 
as the assurance of good business now. 
Would not a sales tax of sufficient size to 
maintain a pension system of such magni- 
tude exhaust our taxability from other 
sources, I am asked? By no means—income 
and inheritance taxes would still remain to 
us, and would prove far more fertile sources 
of government income than they are today. 
Property taxes could be greatly reduced and 
would not constitute a penalty upon indus- 
try and enterprise. 

Our attitude toward government is wrong. 
We look upon government as something en- 
tirely foreign to ourselves: as something over 
which we have no control, and which we 
cannot expect to do us a great deal of good. 
We do not realize that it can do us infinite 
harm, except when we pay our taxes, But 
the fact is we must learn to expect and de- 
mand that the Central Government assume 
the duty of regulating business activity. 
When business begins to slow down and 
capital shows signs of timidity, stimulus 
must be provided by the National Govern- 
ment in the form of additional capital. 
When times are good and begin to show 
signs of a speculative debauch such as we 
saw in 1929, the brakes must be applied 
through a reduction in the circulation me- 
dium. This function of government could 
be easily established and maintained through 
the pension system for the aged. 

Sincerely, 
FRANCIS E. TOWNSEND, M.D. 


Proposed Public Defender Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
several months ago, I placed in the Ap- 
pendix an excellent editorial from the 
Southeast Missourian urging the enact- 
ment of a public defender law. Since 
that time, a bill has been reported by the 
Judiciary Committee and passed by the 
Senate. Recently, the Southeast Mis- 
sourian published another editorial con- 
cerning the need for such legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this second editorial be printed 
in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PUBLIC DEFENDERS 


On three occasions the House of Repre- 
sentatives has rejected bills which would 
establish a public defender system to work 
at the opposite pole from the US. attorney 
in criminal cases. 


Soon it will have another bill providing 
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legal aid through a system of paid public 
defenders for those charged with a crime 
in the Federal courts. 

Missouri Senator Epwarp V. Lone is one of 
those supporting the measure. He joined - 
with other Senators in sponsoring legislation 
establishing public defenders. The measure 
has passed the Senate. 

Under the Senate bill, defendants In crimi- 
nal cases who do not have necessary funds 
or credit to employ an attorney will be given 
the services of one. 

This is done now, but the attorneys are 
court appointed and serve without pay. 

Under the public defender bill passed by 
the Senate, four avenues provide for legal 
services for defendants: 

The court can appoint a private attorney 
and pay him not to exceed $15 an hour, plus 
reasonable expenses. 

Employ and pay a Government attorney as 
a public defender on a full-time basis. 

Provide payment to local and State bar 
associations and legal aid societies which 
would provide attorneys for the indigent. 

A combination of the three. 

Of the four, the second appears to us the 
most practical. If the Government can 
maintain a staff of attorneys to prosecute 
criminal cases, it certainly should provide 
another staff to defend the indigent. 

Presently, fundless defendants are assigned 
an attorney by the court. Frequently only a 
perfunctory defense is given after a brief 
consultation between the two, with a plea of 
guilty almost invariably entered. 

Attorneys with their own practice most 
often have all they can do to take care of 
their regular clients and while it is consid- 
ered an obligation of the profession to aid 
indigent defendants, it is evident not us 
much attention is going to be given to a 
penniless, unknown client as one who pays. 

It is for this reason that a good many 
attorneys and professional legal societies 
have urged a public defender system. They 
feel those without means should be af- 
forded equal protection under the law as 
those who can pay. 

With this we agree and it is for this reason 
we believe the House should pass this fourth 


attempt to put a public defender system in 
operation. 


The Kennedy Administration Wastes 


Our Children’s Tax Dollars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, the sole 
and only way to finance Government 
spending is by taxes imposed on the peo- 
ple. If we are paying our own way, cur- 
rent taxes pay for current spending, if 
we are deficit financing, today’s spend- 
ing increases and is paid for by tomor- 
row's taxes. But regardless of whether 
we pay our way or borrow our way, taxes 
inescapably must be collected from the 
people to pay the Government's bills and 
debts. There is no way a nation can in- 
terminably spend without taxing some- 
body sometime; and the longer the day 
of settlement is deferred, the greater is 
the waste of the tax dollars because of 
interest on the debt. 

Last week the House of Representa- 
tives passed an $11 billion tax cut bill at 
a time when the Federal Government is 
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Tunning $10 billion in the red for fiscal 
year 1964 because of a projected record 
spending level of $98 billion. The fiscal 
implication of this action was to in effect 
tell our children and the generaticns of 
American citizens yet unborn that we 
could not afford our own extravagance; 
we asked them to pay for it and give us a 
tax cut to boot. We voted to raise their 
taxes as we lowered ours. 

While the tax bill was being debated 
in the House and votes were being des- 
perately sought in support of this retreat 
from fiscal morality, the Democrat 
House leadership was urging that the 
record spending and record debt of the 
Kennedy administration be forgotten. 
We were urged to think “positively” 
about how frugal the Federal Govern- 
Ment was going to be in the future. 
These promises about future frugality 
would have been much more convinc- 
ing if President Kennedy at the same 
time had not been on a very partisan 
“nonpolitical” tour of the Midwest and 
Far West urging more and more spend- 
ing. He used the taxpayers’ money for 
a political junket to sell an unwilling 
Public on unnecessary and unwanted 
spending schemes. 

One of the extravagant schemes he 
Sought to peddle to the people was the 
so-called area redevelopment program, 
to create bigger Government spending 
and bigger Government debt. A factual 
expose of ARA mismanagement and 
boondoggling was set forth in the Wash- 
ington Daily News for Monday, Septem- 
ber 30, 1963 under the caption “Taxpay- 
ers Build Ski Lifts U.S. Area Redevelop- 
ment Helps Finance the Good Life.” 

As you read this article you should re- 
member that this is the kind of spend- 
ing the President says we must have at 
a time when our public debt is more 
than $305 billion, our deficit this year 
is $10 billion, and we are voting ourselves 
a tax cut in the amount of $11 billion. 
I wonder how our children will feel about 
this kind of spending as they pay their 
taxes to finance our waste. 

Mr. Speaker, I will include the Daily 
News article as a part of my remarks. 
I opposed area redevelopment legisla- 
tion in the past and I will oppose it in 
the future. The Federal Government 
has an obligation to be more construc- 
tive in expenditures from the Federal 
Treasury. The Congress is dutybound 
to end the fast and loose wastefulness of 
the Kennedy administration and here is 
a good place to start: 

U.S. AREA REDEVELOPMENT HELPS FINANCE 
THE GOOD LIFE 
(By Robert Dietsch) 

In the last 2 years, your tax money has 
been spent or loaned to— 

Bulld motels, ski resorts, and other rec- 
reational facilities in a dozen States, on an 
Indian reservation and in Puerto Rico. 
Builders or promoters have received $43 mil- 
lion in Government loans. 

Help buy snowmaking machinery for sev- 
eral of those resorts and help build golf 
courses, cocktail lounges, and bowling alleys 
in others. Also train waitresses for the motel 
restaurants. 8 

Train sightseeing guides in Hawall. 

Build a summer theater in North Carolina. 

Build roadside handicraft display stands 
in Arkansas, 
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Study the “feasibility of harvesting, proc- 
essing, and marketing” sea Hons in Alaska. 

Help train copper workers in Montana for 
new jobs with Anaconda, the company which 
laid off the workers in the first place and 
which was looking for people with different 
skills to hire. 

FOR DEPRESSED AREAS 

Loans or grants for all these projects came 
from the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion, an agency set up by the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration in 1961 to help business and 
employment in depressed areas. 

Since then, the ARA has become one of 
the biggest subjects of controversy on the 
New Frontier. 

Republicans dub it the “Area Reelection 
Administration.” 

Businessmen charge it is competing with 
private industry, making reckless loans and 
giving money to dubious enterprises, the 
type rejected as unfeasible and uneconomic 
by private experts. 

Edwin P. Neilan, president of the US, 
Chamber of Commerce, has called ARA the 
“Christine Keeler" of an American scandal 
involving “wholesale buying and selling of 
public office.” 

TOO EAGER? 

Other critics say ARA is overly eager to 
farm out its money. They say ARA supports 
new businesses even after local industrial 
developers refuse to contribute their 10 per- 
cent required by law. 

(ARA can loan up to 65 percent of the cost 
of a project; the rest of the money must come 
from private financial sources, the local com- 
munity booster group and the project own- 
ers.) 

ARA officials, understandably, argue their 
case with vigor. 

Administrator William Batt says his agency 
goes into programs shunned by private 
businessmen. 

“They aren't interested in creating employ- 
ment., Mr. Batt said. 

He defends the millions put into motels by 
pointing to overall tourist and recreation 
growth and its potential. 

What's more, ARA claims it has created, 
or laid the basis for creating, 47,500 Jobs and 
for training 23,500 persons. 

PROBE 

An investigation into all phases of ARA 
activity by the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
gives the edge to ARA's critics, 

While the agency has indeed acted to create 
some legitimate businesses in depressed areas 
(and even some not so depressed) and has 
created some employment, the investiga- 
tion showed— 

That ARA Is overeager to farm out the $394 
million given to it in 1961. For example, it 
pressed hard to lend $222,000 to developers 
of a ski resort between Altoona and Bedford, 
Pa., despite reluctance of the Altoona com- 
munity development group to go along; the 
latter deemed the project too risky and 
thought it would create few jobs. 

Not only did the resort owners get ARA’s 
$222,000 but they also received $110,000 from 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
(REA). 

In another case, a wealthy Detroit indus- 
trialist got almost $1 million to help build 
“one of the world’s most luxurious resorts” 
in northern Michigan; he reported the other 
day, during a phone conversation, that “ARA 
was around suggesting I was eligible for 
more loans.” 

That many of the 222 technical assistance 
studies approved by ARA (at a cost of more 
than $7 million) have been done by others 
in the past year. The sea lion study in 
Alaska, is one; also grants to study better 
exploitation of Indian arts and crafts, uses 
of timber in various States, handicraft devel- 
opment in the Appalachians and marketing 
of peaches in Georgia. 
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That ARA job totals are exaggerated; far 
fewer than 47,500 positions have been created 
or seem in prospect. A metal fabricating 
firm in southwestern Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, carries a notation of “50 jobs” in 
ARA's directory; the firm now employs 11 
persons and the president acknowledges it 
will be a long time before the total reaches 
20. A candy manufacturer says his employ- 
ment may even decrease after he uses ARA 
loan money to buy new machinery. He's on 
ARA’s books for 50 jobs. 

That some ARA loan recipients don't try 
very hard to seek private financing before 
going after Government money, as 
by law. ARA loans carry 4 percent interest; 
private loans-6 percent or more. 

“Sure, I would have expanded my plant if 
ARA weren't around,” conceded one indus- 
trial plant manager. “I would have used my 
working capital or gone after bank financing 
harder than I did. But I got together with 
ARA; after all, you don't find 4 percent 
money very often these days.” 

That some ARA training programs are of a 
dubious nature. There presumably are 
plenty of sightseeing guides in Hawaii but 
ARA nevertheless spent $5,000 to train 22 
part-time farmers in that work. It spent 
$10,000 to train 100 copper mine workers for 
Anaconda—a giant company with the capa- 
bility to train its own workers with its own 
money. To this list can be added the 
waitresses trained with taxpayer funds for 
duty at a Michigan resort and others trained 
for restaurant jobs in a motel at Paintsville, 
Ky. This motel, incidentally, is across the 
highway from a taxpayer-built handicraft 
stand. 

HOW FAR? 


Inherent in the ARA program, and in a 
growing number of other assistance programs 
initialed by the Kennedy administration, is 
the philosophical question of how far the 
Federal Government should go in seeking 
to create jobs and loan taxpayer money to 
private enterprise. 

As Chamber President Neilan has pointed 
out and as the Scripps-Howard probe of ARA 
showed, even those who abhor the idea of 
Federal intervention solicit Federal money 
after programs are approved. 

While a few local business groups across 
the country have spurned ARA help, most 
have accepted it and many have sought it. 

The idea of having Uncle Sam help bring 
a new firm into town overshadows criticism 
of Federal intrusion into private enterprise. 

The Kennedy administration obviously 
thinks highly of ARA. It wants Congress to 
— the agency’s budget and extend its 

e. 

The Senate has agreed but the House, in 
June, rejected the proposal by five votes. 

The Democratic leadership now wants 
the House Rules Committee to send an 
amended ARA bill to the floor. 


The Threat of the Sino-Soviet’s Grow- 
ing Mineral Potential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr.BENNETT. Mr. President, the re- 
cent full-scale debate on the test ban 
treaty has served to focus our attention 
on our relationship with Russia and 
China and their military strength in 
comparison with our own. 
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While our attention to date has largely 
been focused on weapons potential, I am 
sure we all realize that the raw materials 
which are required to support production 
of weapons should be of equal interest 
to us. 

Therefore, I should like to offer for the 
Appendix a statement prepared by Mr. 
Charles Will Wright, now a consulting 
engineer and formerly Chief of the Min- 
ing Division of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
giving his analysis of “The Threat of 
Sino-Soviet’s Growing Mineral Poten- 
tial.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE THREAT OF THE SINO-SOVIET'S GROWING 
MINERAL POTENTIAL 


The Sino-Soviet's threat to outrank the 
Western Powers in production of 38 strategic 
minerals and output of heavy industries is 
confirmed by the comparison, in percentages 
of world mineral production statistics in 
1954 and 1962, which show an increase in 
the output of iron ore from 25.6 to 35.6; that 
of steel from 17 to 31 percent; and that of 
coal from 39 to 54 percent. They have also 
increased their output of manganese ore 
from 47 to 55 percent; of chromite from 19.3 
to 33.5 percent; nickel from 19.6 to 32.5; 
tungsten from 38.9 to 53.4; aluminum from 
13.4 to 23.9; antimony, 28.8 to 44.8; copper 
from 12.1 to 16.7; lead from 143 to 26.6; 
mercury from 11.7 to 22.2; platinum from 
12.1 to 35.1; tin from 5.4 to 26.5; zinc from 
15.9 to 25.5; and that of crude petroleum 
from 9.9 to 17.1 percent. Their increase for 
the 38 minerals was from 183 percent in 
1954 to 34 percent in 1962, or about 2 percent 
n year. 

In 1962 the U.S. S. R. outranked the United 
States of America in output of iron ore and 
coal, 

These increases are most disturbing as 
there has been a corresponding decrease 
within the Western Powers in the output of 
these metals. The aggressive Russians and 
Red Chinese have well defined plans and are 
waging a trade war which they are winning, 
while the Western Powers, with no unified 
mineral policy, are competing among them- 
selves for mineral supplies. Some, who pre- 
fer today's trade to tomorrow's security are 
supplying the Soviets and Red Chinese with 
metals and manufactured products they lack 
thus helping them to gain world domination. 
This paradoxical situation can become seri- 
ous if not corrected. 

The U.S. S. R. is 2%½ times the size of the 
United States and nearly as large as North 
America. It extends 6,000 miles from its 
eastern to western boundaries and has vast 
fields of unexplored mineral resources. Dur- 
ing the last decade it has made notable gains 
in mineral output and has now surpassed 
the United States as the leading producer of 
coal and iron ore and nearly equaled it in 
the output of steel. 

The U.S.S.R. mineral resources are being 
implemented by new discoveries. Over a 
thousand geologists are in the field as well as 
mining engineers, detailed to explore and 
develop mines and bring metallurgical plants 
to completion, regardless of cost, thus the 
Soviet Union became an independent indus- 
trial power. Strict control of labor and in- 
dustry has made possible great gains in min- 
eral output, but living standards and out- 
put per man-hour are much lower than in 
the United States. When I visited Mag- 
nitogorsk I saw workmen crowded in bunk- 
houses, poorly fed and dominated by their 
Communist foremen. It was a real slave 
state. To counter these inhuman conditions 
and for the survival of the free world every 
effort must be made, not only to prevent 
shipments of metals and metal products to 
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Communist countries, but to increase output 
and acquire the mineral products needed for 
greater industrial progress within the West- 
ern nations. Obviously such effort to be 
successful, will require considerable reorien- 
tation of our foreign policy. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although mineral output of the Western 
powers has been adequate to meet industrial 
requirements and have large undeveloped 
mineral resources and capacities to produce, 
in making a comparison one must realize 
that the Sino-Soviet countries are rapidly 
gaining in mineral output and in industrial 
developments. But their threat of world 
domination is weakened as their metal, coal, 
and petroleum resources are great distances 
from sources of power for mining and 
metallurgical plants—far greater than in the 
United States, Germany, France, Italy, and 
England. Also in the Sino-Soviet countries 
the costs of labor in man-hours per ton out- 
put are relatively high, but their system is to 
produce regardless of cost and living stand- 
ards. 

To meet this situation it Is vital that the 
Western powers establish without delay, a 
firm and aggressive mineral policy to main- 
tain their present dominant industrial posi- 
tion in this changing and confused world, 
which position may be lost by the Sino- 
Soviet’s growing mineral potential—a real 
threat to our survival. By such cooperation 
we may look forward to the time when the 
Allied Powers will be ready to dig the grave 
for the burial of Khrushchey and his gang- 
sters who are planning to bury us. 


Extension of Territorial Limits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the recent disclosures of the 200 Russian 
fishing boats operating as close as 4 miles 
from the shores of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, the senate in that 
Commonwealth passed a most interest- 
ing resolution regarding territorial 
limits. 


The Senate of Massachusetts, a body 
in which I was deeply honored to serve 
for 8 years, deserves great credit for this 
impetus and distinguished influence 
upon the Congress of the United States. 
Iam certainly hopeful that this Congress 
will attempt to meet this problem, not 
only for Massachusetts but for the Na- 
tion as well. The resolution, which was 
adopted on September 19, 1963, follows: 
RESOLUTIONS URGING THE CONGRESS OF THE 

UNITED STATES To Take APPROPRIATE ACTION 

To EXTEND THE PRESENT TERRITORIAL LIMITS 

Whereas the presence of some 200 Russian 
fishing boats operating as close as 4 miles 
from our shores poses a serious threat to the 
commercial fishing industry of Massachusetts 
and this country; and 

Whereas the historic fishing grounds of 
our fishing fleets are being depleted at an 
alarming rate by the great invasion of for- 
eign fishing fleets, total food fish landings 
having dropped 13 million pounds in New 
England so far this year; and 

Whereas the economic welfare of the 
coastal communities of our Commonwealth 
and their citizens depends upon the sea to 
produce sufficient quantities of fish and the 
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loss of our domestic fishing industry would 
have a crippling effect on the economy of our 
State; and 

Whereas this situation with all its attend- 
ant problems Is of vital and primary concern 
not only to Massachusetts, but to the New 
England States and to the United States: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States to take appropriate action to extend 
the territorial limits in regard to fishing 
rights from the present 3-mile limit to one 
of 200 miles; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress and to each Member 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

KEVIN H. WAITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Independence Day of the Republic of 
Nigeria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
Nigeria celebrates the third anniversary 
of her independence, and we wish to take 
this opportunity to send warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency, the President, 
Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe; and His Excel- 
lency, the Nigerian Ambassador to the 
United States, Julius M. Udochi. 

The Federation of Nigeria is a popu- 
lous and prosperous country on the 
southern coast of west Africa. This 
anniversary is a special one for Nigeria, 
since October 1, 1963, will also mark the 
date of Nigeria's transformation into a 
republic under a new constitution. 
Nigeria will remain a member of the 
British Commonwealth, but a President, 
elected every 5 years by the Nigerian 
people, will replace the Queen of Eng- 
land as Nigeria’s head of state. 

The first 3 years of Nigeria's inde- 
pendence have been a transitional period 
during which the Nigerians have modi- 
fied and adapted the political structure 
bequeathed by the British to the realities 
of independent Africa. A fourth federal 
region has been created, based on a 
referendum vote which resulted in over- 
whelming approval for establishment of 
the new region. The new midwest re- 
gion is seen by many Nigerians as the 
logical outgrowth of an old tribal king- 
dom; its creation is viewed as a recogni- 
tion of, and attempt to utilize, tribal 
solidarity in molding a viable federation. 

The democratic Western World is im- 
pressed with Nigeria’s constitution- 
writing and nation-building process, for 
the Nigerians, in modifying the institu- 
tions and political framework created by 
Britain, have built on, not destroyed, 
their parliamentary heritage. We are 
wholly sympathetic to Prime Minister 
Balewa's point of view—that Nigeria 
must evolve its own type of democracy— 
and we congratulate the Nigerian con- 
stitution drafters on the judicious deci- 
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sions of the recent constitutional con- 
ference. We found particular satisfac- 
tion in the conference's rejection of a 
proposed preventive detention act. It is 
only too easy for a new country faced 
with the many difficult problems of de- 
veloping a national consciousness in peo- 
ples of different tribal loyalties to suc- 
cumb to the temptation of political 
repression of the opposition. A preven- 
tive act provides a good excuse for such 
repression. Rejection of the proposed 
preventive detention act confirms 
Nigeria's dedication to democratic prin- 
ciples and gives evidence of that coun- 
try's determination not to succumb to 
the trend to authoritarianism so enticing 
to new nations. 

It must not be thought that Nigeria's 
transitional period has simply been a 
period of suspension, of changing gears, 
for Nigeria has made noteworthy prog- 
ress in the economic and educational 
spheres in the first 3 years of independ- 
ence. Educational facilities at all levels 
have been expanded considerably since 
independence, with the result that 
whereas only 40-45 percent of the total 
school-age population was attending pri- 
mary school in 1960, today free and 
nearly universal primary education is 
being provided everywhere but in the 
north where progress has been somewhat 
slower. The economy has been enjoying 
a steady rate of growth amounting to an 
average annual increase in national out- 
put of about 4 percent. A 6-year devel- 
opment plan initiated ih 1962 is focused 
on increasing and diversifying Nigeria’s 
agricultural output as well as encour- 
aging additional industry. Already 
Nigerian petroleum, a rich but until 
recently largely unexploited source of 
wealth, has increased in export value 
from nil in 1957 to $45 million in 1962. 
Before the end of the year work is sched- 
uled to begin on the nearly $200 million 
Niger River Dam, one of three major 
hydroelectric projects planned in Nigeria. 

Nigeria's natural resources, her human 
potential, her steady rate of economic 
development, and her skillful political 
leaders have already made her a leader 
among the new African states. We con- 
gratulate you, President Azikiwe, Prime 
Minister Balewa, and the Nigerian people 
on the third anniversary of your inde- 
pendence. 


John Mather Appointed Executive Ofi- 
cer of African-American Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orn, I include the following release con- 
cerning appointment of John Mather as 
executive officer of African-American 
Institute: 

JOHN MATHER APPOINTED EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
OF AFRICAN-AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

John Mather, director of the Social Studies 

Institute in St. Paul, Minn., has been ap- 
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pointed to serve as executive officer and di- 
rector of special programs for the African- 
American Institute, it was announced today 
by Mr. Waldemar A. Nielsen, president of the 
institute. 

Mr. Mather, 41, will assume a major role 
in the operation of the African-American 
Institute as the assistant to Mr. Nielsen and 
as the executive officer. He will also be re- 
sponsible for the development of special pro- 
grams in the United States and overseas in 
Africa. 

The African-American Institute, a private, 
nonprofit organization, is the leading Amer- 
ican agency conducting educational activi- 
ties with Africa. It has offices in New York, 
Washington, Nigeria, Tanganyika, Ethiopia, 
and Ghana. 

At the present time the African-American 
Institute, representing the private sector of 
America, is responsible for a number of edu- 
cational programs and special projects de- 
veloped in concert with African governments 
and American organizations. Some of the 
programs are the African scholarship pro- 
gram of American universities, educational 
partnerships for Africa, and books for Africa. 
The ones cited are but a few of the signifi- 
cant operations conducted by this expanding 
and effective organization. 

Mr. Mather has been associated with the 
public schools of St. Paul for the last 11 
years, During this time he served succes- 
sively as a teacher and as director of the 
Social Studies Institute. He has also been 


a public relations consultant, a television 


producer, and a writer. He is noted for the 
development and management of a school- 
community program of African studies that 
comprehended a unique Oxford-type study 
program, a television series, Faces of Africa,” 
a radio series, Africa in the Sixties,” and an 
exhibition of African art, Africa Images and 
Realities.” The exhibition will soon be 


placed on tour of the United States under 


the auspices of the American Federation of 
Art and the St. Paul Art Center. Working 
with private organizations, the Junior 
League of St. Paul, foundations, and indi- 
viduals, he generated a program that regis- 
tered with many publics. It has become a 
prototype program for other cities. 

Mr. Mather was eriginally from Iowa where 
he attended the State University in Iowa 
City. He holds both B.A. and M.A. degrees 
in history from that institution. 

Mr. Nielsen has commented that Mr. 
Mather will be a genuine asset to the organi- 
zation and that he will have an opportunity 
to use his wide spectrum of talents, 


Washington’s Crime Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, perhaps one of the gravest 
problems in our Nation's Capital today 
is the alarming and increasing crime rate 
here. 

On September 16, Mr. Arthur W. Arun- 
del, president of Radio Station WAVA 
AM and FM in Arlington, Va., presented 
an editorial on this subject which I be- 
lieve should be noted by all persons re- 
sponsible for legislating for our Nation’s 
Capital. I am pleased, therefore, to sub- 
mit Mr. Arundel's editorial in full in this 
RECORD. 


The editorial follows: 
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WASHINGTON’S CRIME PROBLEM 
(By Arthur W. Arundel) 


The time is midnight and John Q. Public 
is turning home after a late meeting in 
Washington. Striding along the walk toward 
his car, he is approached by three men. A 
half hour later, he is regaining conscious- 
ness, if he is lucky, from a crashing blow 
to the head. The only other evidence of the 
mugging he has just suffered is that his 
wallet containing $2.10 is missing. 

The latest published arithmetic of Wash- 
ington’s darkening crime picture has left 
frustrated police and city officials in a dis- 
mal silence. Stunned as this already hard- 
to-shake city is with the dull mathematics 
and occasional big news of name citizens 
knocked about or murdered here, there has 
not seemed much evidence or indeed real 
hope of correcting this shameful picture. 

The only real action in months past, it 
would seem, has come from influential civil 
liberties organizations, whose attack is not 
on the soaring crime rate, but in their deter- 
mined efforts to disarm literally the District 
police, require mental stability tests for 
policemen, checkmate the questioning of 
suspects and similar measures designed to 
prevent what they protest as a general con- 
dition police brutality. This approach is not 
only wrong, in our view, but damaging and 
irresponsible. 

The police here need more tools, not less, 
to carry out their job in tracking down and 
questioning suspects. But they need some- 
thing else, and that is tangible public sup- 
port. We have a situation in which victims, 
for fear of publicity, won’t take their cases 
to the police—of witnesses who will watch 
but will not testify, of too many leaders who 
won't take a public stand, and consequently 
of criminals assured in the knowledge that 
if caught, they will probably never be con- 
victed under the system. The cops have be- 
come their patsies. 

Those who are suffering are both the de- 
cent citizens who want no more of living 
in the District. They are moving out and 
the city’s businessmen who complain that 
suburban Maryland and Virginia families 
won't shop in this jungle, and that tourists 
are reluctant to visit here. They are right, 
but if these same businessmen will, instead 
of complaining about the chaos, if they will 
support the Washington Board of Trade and 
Police Chief Robert Murray in the plea for 
stronger law enforcement procedures, then 
Congress in the omnibus crime bill may cor- 
rect what is a grim and sorry era 
of life in the Nation’s Capital. 


Crew of “Bard,” Nuclear Sub, Puts 
Craft Through Its Paces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. COLMER, Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of my native town of Pascagoula, 
Miss., are very proud of the Ingalls Ship- 
yard located there. This yard has built 
a goodly portion of the most modern 
merchant and nayal ships that today sail 
the high seas. Among the splendid ves- 
sels built there has been the most mod- 
ern atomic subs of the Navy. The U.S.S. 
Barb, a 283-foot attack submarine of the 
Thresher type, is the latest of these fine 
vessels. The ill-fated Thresher was not 
built at this yard, but it is interesting 
and gratifying to note that the Navy has 
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recently had a thorough check made of 
the Barb and other subs of the Thresher 
class to insure that they were entirely 
seaworthy. It is gratifying to further 
note that the Barb was found to be en- 
tirely seaworthy after the trial run and 
is now joining the fleet under the com- 
mand of Comdr. C. D. Grojean. I regret 
that,I was not able to accept the com- 
mander’s gracious invitation to make 
the trial run of this $60-million invest- 
ment in the Nation’s defense. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit an article written by Mr. William 
Hines, reporter for the Washington Star, 
who did make the trip as a civilian guest 
of Commander Grojean. 

The article is as follows: 

Crew or “Bars,” NUCLEAR SUB, PUTS CRAFT 
THROUGH ITS PACES 
(By William Hines) 

Axsoarp U.S.S. Bann“ at SEA, September 
28.—Zooming through the Gulf of Mexico 
like a tremendous porpoise, the Navy's new- 
est and flashiest atomic submarine went 
through a fancy set of paces today. 

It was a coming-of-age for U.S.S. Barb, 
fourth in the line of deep-diving subs. The 
senior member was Thresher, lost forever 
last April 10 off Cape Cod. Barb, a 283-foot 
black whale of a ship, has just finished being 
outfitted at the Ingalls shipyard in Pas- 
cagoula, Miss. 

Memories of the ill-fated Thresher were 
in the minds of Barb’s 100-man crew and 
the dozen civilians who cast off at first light 
today. But there was no anxiety, even 
among the landlubbers who accompanied 
the vessel on a brief showoff cruise in the 


Obvious high morale of the crew and 
equally obvious fitness of the ship erased 
worries. 

NEW DEPTH LIMITS 

Comdr. C. D. Grojean of Jacksonville, Il., 
took the typical submariner's attitude to- 
wards the Thresher disaster as he stood high 
in the Barb’s sail, conning the ship on the 
long surface ride out to deep water from 

oula. 

He said “we haven't lost a single person 
from the crew because of Thresher.” 

Like many other officers in the subma- 
rine service, Commander Grojean said he 
would like to see the name Thresher used 


again. 

Barb, officially designated SSN-596, was 
sent for sea trial at the time of Thresher’s 
loss. She was delayed while miodifications 
were made, and even now operates under 
depth limits that did not apply before 
Thresher went down. 

That limit will be lifted soon and nuclear 
subs again will go to the astonishing test 
depth approved for Thresher-class ships. Ex- 
actly what that depth is, or speed data, can- 
not be told. 

OFFICERS OPTIMISTIC 


Both Commander Grojean and his execu- 
tive officer, Lt. Comdr. Albert J. Baciocco of 
San Francisco, expressed belief that Barb will 
be the first Thresher-class submarine to be 
re- rated to the designed depth. 

Two other Thresher subs, Permit and 
Plunger, have been in operation at reduced 
performance levels since the Thresher sank. 
Bard is the first of the class to join the fleet 
after the disaster. 

The trip on which the $60 million Barb 
was to embark today after discharging a 
small group of civilians at Pascagoula, is offi- 
cially her shakedown cruise. 

It will take her to Key West, Fla. where 
she will load a fearsome array of antisub- 
marine weaponry. Then she will steam to 
the Panama Canal and off to San Francisco. 


Except for the canal trip, Barb will be 
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underwater all the way—probably at a safe, 
comfortable 200 feet. 

Bard is a bundle of muscle, brain, and steel 
built to fight a lonesome war all on her own, 
in a medium as strange and inhospitable as 
outer space itself, Her sole mission is to 
locate and track enemy submarines and—if 
the word should come—kill them. 

To this end, she is equipped to carry the 
amazing Subroc,“ a missile fired from a tor- 
pedo tube through sea and air. She can also 
fire conventional torpedoes. 

In going through her paces today, Barb 
gave her guests a taste—but only a taste—of 
what happens in a nuclear submarine at sea. 

This included a simulated emergency—one 
of the drills called for repeatedly by Barb's 
skipper. This drill—not proclaimed as such 
throughout the ship until it was over—in- 
volved simulated flooding in the engineroom. 

Some of the landlubbers were caught 
unaware, while others got the word in ad- 
vance as a courtesy from the captaln. The 
surprised majority reacted as if thoughts of 
Thresher had never been very far from their 
minds. 

SUB WENT WEIGHTLESS 

Operating in water far too shallow for real 
highjinks, Barb cut capers which in some 
ways reminded her passengers of an alr- 
plane’s performance. A few took turns at 
the “fairwater planes,” winglike projections 
from the ship’s conning tower sail which 
controls depth. 

At slow speed and in shallow water—con- 
ditions under which Barb was operating— 
her controls handle rather like those of a 
very sluggish bombing plane. At optimum 
speeds and in water of good depth she is 
reputed to “slide like a neptune.” 

Commander Baciocco remarked that the 
crew has an unusual distinction—it is the 
first to go weightless. 

Commander Grojean amplified. On one 
test recently. Barb surfaced so rapidly that 
for an instant she was actually in a zero 
gravity situation, something more normally 
associated with planes or spacecraft. 

“We tried to go into orbit, but we didn't 
make it,” the skipper sald, jokingly. 


Some Facts on Buffalo’s Weather 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the Representatives from the city of Buf- 
falo, N. V., the “City of Good Neighbors,” 
I have been the recipient of some good- 
natured ribbing from my colleagues and 
others in our Nation's Capital about the 
arctic aspects of Buffalo's weather. 

True, it can be classed among the most 
wintry of cities in the United States, with 
more than its fair share of sleet and ice 
and snow and cold and wind, But, 
fortunately, none of these elements im- 
pede our normal course of activities for 
very long. Our city has an effective crew 
of employees who are dedicated to their 
task of clearing the streets and keeping 
traffic on the move. Industry cooperates 
and the citizens of the community pitch 
in to help. 

While our winters may be long and 
cold and blustery, we do have enviable 
summers. Few cities can boast of a 
summer climate such as we enjoy in 
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Buffalo. Weatherwise, it is an ideal va- 
cation spot which should be more widely 
publicized because it also offers a wide 
range of attractions for the tourist. 

Buffalo can be justly proud of its cul- 
tural centers. Its three museums, which 
are 100 years old, are noted nationally 
for their collections. Buffalo has many 
recreational and sports attractions. 
State and county parks nearby afford the 
vacationer with an abundance of play 
facilities. Not far from Buffalo is Ni- 
agara Falls—long known as the honey- 
moon capital of the world and one of 
the greatest natural wonders of the 
American continent. 

These and other highlights beckon you 
to plan a visit to Buffalo and the sur- 
rounding area when your next vacation 
rolls around. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include a column written by Mr. 
Lucian C. Warren, Washington corre- 
spondent for the Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
press and a former president of the 
National Press Club, giving us some facts 
on Buffalo's weather: 

Statistics SHOW BUFFALO'S CLIMATE Has 

Irs VIRTUES 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 
SUMMER 

Buffalo is still among the windiest, cloud- 
lest, and stormiest cities in the United States 
in the wintertime, but the area also still 
ranks as having one of the most hospitable 
climates in the summer. 

Such conclusions are inescapable after 
studying a newly issued tome by the U.S. 
Census Bureau. The Bureau has just pub- 
lished its eighth edition of a statistical 


abstract of the United States. It is crammed | 
with facts, among them complete, meteoro- | 


logical data on 70 cities in all 50 States plus 
the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico, 
JULY READING 
To accentuate the positive, let it hereby 
be recorded that over a 30-year period, the 
normal monthly maximum temperature at 


Buffalo has been found to be only 80.1 de- 


grees in July. This pleasant reading is faced 
with competition by only five other major 


cities with slightly lower maximum July 


temperatures. 


The amount of sunshine is a pleasing 70 | 


percent during July, enough to satisfy vaca- 
tionists while permitting enough rainfall to 
please the area’s farmers. 
LAKES INFLUENCE 
A number of years ago, a U.S, meteorolo- 
gist told this correspondent that because of 


the proximity of the Great Lakes, western 


New. Yorkers are privileged to miss the ex- 
tremes in temperature in both summer and 
winter. 

“In the winter,” the meteorologist, George 
N. Brancato, said, "the lakes have the effect 
of making Buffalo warmer than some regions 
in the same latitudes not close to the lakes. 
In the summer, the lakes have the opposite 
effect and make Buffalo cooler than many 
other places not so favorably located.” 

STATISTICAL SUPPORT 

The Census Bureau statistics would indi- 
cate that such still holds true. 

But the lakes are, of course, also the yil- 
lain for Buffalo's windy, cloudy, stormy 
weather. ‘ 

In December, for example, Buffalo has sun- 
shine only 30 percent of the daytime hours, 
according to an 18-year record through 1961. 
Only 6 other cities, in the group of 70, 
have less sunshine in this winter month. 


PLENTY OF SNOW 


The averages on total snow and sleet do 
not place Buffalo in a favorable light. In 


1968 


largest among 70. Buffalo's annual average 
of 106.8 inches is also unequalled. Next 
highest is Sault Ste Marie’s with 97.8 inches 
and Juneau, Alaska, with 91.2 inches. 

As a windy city, Buffalo has only three 
major competitors, An average hourly ve- 
locity of 13 miles an hour for Buffalo winds 
is exceeded, in the group of 70 cities, by 
Oklahoma City with a 14 mile an hour ayer- 
age, Wichita, Kans., with 13.3 miles per 
hour, and Great Falls, Mont., with 13.9 miles 
per hour, R 
BACK SEAT 

A city such as Chicago, known as the 
Windy City, takes a back seat to Buffalo and 
Oklahoma City with an average hourly wind 
speed of only 10.1 miles per a hour. 

Buffalonians are allowed one wintertime 
consolation, Humidity, which can be a curse 
in hot summer weather, can make a winter’s 
cold more bearable. An average relative 
humidity of 79 percent at 7 a.m. and 66 per- 
cent at 1 pm. in January—going up to a 
corresponding 82 and 75 percent in Feb- 
ruary—is considered to be in the comfort- 
able humidity” range for winter. 

HUMIDITY FACTOR 

Nor is Buffalo's midsummer humidity 
rated nearly as uncomfortable as in some 
places. The July average at 7 a.m. is 87 per- 
cent and at 1 p.m., 67 percent. Many other 
places are in the high 80's and 90's. 

As an industrial city, Buffalo can be ex- 
pected to have some air pollution and it does. 
But many other cities have a much poorer 
record. 

In Buffalo, the Census Bureau finds that 
the average amount of so-called suspended 
particle matter, including smoke, dust and 
fumes, is 123 micrograms per cubic matter, 

BELOW MANY 

This is considerably below heavily air-pol- 
luted cities such as Phoenix, Ariz., with 213, 
Los Angeles, with 162, Chicago, with 190 and 
New York City with 172. 

It would seem that about the only major 
defect in the Buffalo meteorological picture 
is the cloudy and snowy winter, 

Perhaps science someday will be able to 
Solve that problem. 

It is known that low-lying cumulus clouds 
forming over the Buffalo area in the winter- 
time are responsible for the problem. 


ATTACK ON CLOUDS 

Science is developing ways of dispersing 
such cloud formations. By artificial means, 
such as them with dry ice carried 
by aircraft. As the art of weather making 

there may come a day when the 
effect of Buffalo's big blizzards can be 
softened. 

And in the meantime, the blessings of a 
pleasant summer climate, favorable to both 
good living and farming, and the lack of 
temperature extremes in both winter and 
Summer should be emphasized. 


U.S. Labor Movement Aids Alliance for 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, IR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not generally known that 
Private capital plays such a large part in 
the Alliance for Progress program. 
Through the Social Projects Department 
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January, its 26.3-inch average fall is the 


of the American Institute for Free Labor 
Development, a cooperative organization 
jointly financed by labor, business, and 
the U.S. Government, $13 million from 
the U.S. labor movement was committed 
last year in direct loans for workers’ 
housing in Latin America. 

The extent to which the U.S. labor 
movement has assisted in the Alliance 
for Progress program is told in the article 
below, which was printed in the New 
York Times, September 17, 1963. The 
failure of the House of Representatives 
to approve sufficient funds for our for- 
eign aid program recently has greatly 
endangered the Alliance. 

The article is as follows: 

ROLE or U.S. LABOR Grows IN LATIN Am 

PROGRAM 
(By Tad Szulc) 

WASHINGTON, September 16.—The U.S. la- 
bor movement is playing an increasingly 
important role in assisting the Alliance for 
Progress in Latin America through direct co- 
operation with local trade unions. 

The effort is still little known in this coun- 
try. According to its sponsors, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, it is a 
noticeable impact, turning Latin workers 
away from Communist leadership and help- 
ing them develop theinr own welfare projects. 

The movement, which uses both funds and 
technical assistance, operates through the 
American Institute for Free Labor Develop- 
ment. It also works closely with the office 
of the U.S. Coordinator for the Alliance for 
Progress. 

The institute was created in 1960, but its 
social projects department has been fully 
operative for only a year. It is administra- 
tively financed in equal parts by the AFL- 
CIO, the U.S. Government, and the business 
community. George Meany, head of the 
AFL-CIO, is president and J. Peter Grace, 
president of W. R. Grace & Co., is chairman 
of the board. 

The social projects department reported 
that in the year ended last month the Amer- 
ican labor movement committed about $13 
million in direct loans for workers’ housing 
in Mexico, Peru and El Salvador. 

The loans coming from AFL-CIO welfare 
funds, carry a 100-percent guarantee from 
the Administration for International De- 
velopment. 

In Mexico, the labor movement has obli- 
gated $9,569,000 for a housing cooperative 
for the Graphic Arts Workers Union in Mex- 
ico City. The Government has guaranteed 
full repayment in dollars. The Mexican 
Government has also donated land for the 
3,104-dwelling project in the Balbuena dis- 
trict of Mexico City. 

In Peru, where the institute has assisted 
in the creation of a “Workers Democratic 
Alliance for Cooperative Housing,” the AFI 
CIO has committed $3 million. The U.S. 
Government is supplying $6 million in addi- 
tion, through the Alliance for Progress. 

In El Salvador, the labor movement is 
contributing $400,000 toward a $1 million 
workers’ housing project directed by the 
Alliance for Progress. 

William C. Doherty, Jr., director of the 
social projects department, said today that 
the labor movement was prepared to lend 
an additional total of $15 million for work- 
ers’ housing in Argentina, Chile, Colombia, 
Uruguay and Ecuador under the U.S, Gov- 
ernment guarantee. 

In some instances, labor is matching U.S. 
and local funds. In others, it will cooperate 
with the Inter-American Development Bank. 

The AFL-CIO is also seeking to develop 
savings and loan cooperatives among the 
workers in Latin America. The institute in- 
sists that a benefiting worker put into sav- 
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ings at least 5 percent of the total value of 
his home; that the land represent only 25 
percent of the value of the home and its im- 
provements, and that the worker pay a 
maximum of 25 percent of his regular family 
income toward the home. 

The institute is also assisting unions in 
Latin America with the development of 
housing blueprints and the preparation of 
loan applications to the aid agency in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Doherty said workers in several unions 
had deposed Communist leadership after 
the institute had advised them that no as- 
sistance would be forthcoming so long as 
they were led by nondemocratic elements. 


A Positive Policy for Attacking 
Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, in a pro- 
found and highly instructive article in 
the Washington Post of September 28, 
1963, the distinguished Englishwoman, 
Barbara Ward Jackson, advocated a posi- 
tive policy for attacking anti-Semitism. 
Lady Jackson, a Roman Catholic, dis- 
cusses a problem which the late Pope 
John hoped the Ecumenical Council 
would take up. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert this article into the RECORD 
for the attention of my colleagues: 

ANTI-SEMITISM LAID TO MYTH FIXED IN 

CHILDHOOD 
(By Barbara Ward Jackson) 

Lonpon.—As the memory of Auschwitz and 
the gas chambers fades, is there a chance 
that such horrors could recur? This is a 
question of particular and urgent force in 
Europe for, whatever the reactions of anti- 


* Semitism in other lands and other cultures, 


only in Europe was the apocalyptic climax 
reached in which 6 million people were ex- 
terminated for being Jews. 

No one can be sure of the answer to this 
question unless another is asked: Have all 
the roots of the old anti-Semitism been 
finally torn from Europe's conscious and un- 
conscious mind? 

And this is a question of particularly 
poignant force for Europe's Christians since, 
whatever other sources there may be of anti- 
Semitism, one immensely strong taproot 
has been the historical antagonism between 
church and synagogue and a tragically per- 
verted Christian interpretation of the Bibli- 
cal role of the Jews. 

“Interpretation” is in fact much too weak 
a word. Christian attitudes toward the 
Jews are all too often fixed in childhood by 
a reading of the Gospels in almost primi- 
tive terms of “goodies” and “baddies.” 

The Jews reject Jesus, Caiaphas cynically 
hands Him over to Roman power, Judas be- 
trays Him for money, the crowd howls that 
His blood will be on them and their children. 
These simple images of treachery and vio- 
lence invade the childish mind with the force 
of myth. Unconsciously, the Jew is seen 
as evil. 

This in turn influences attitudes—of dis- 
trust and dislike. These then induce in 
the Jews a set of hostile or defensive reac- 
tions which confirm the original Christian 
dislike. All too often there is no later re- 
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examination of early attitudes. Myth takes 
over; anti-Semitism is confirmed, 

It need hardly be underlined how fantas- 
tically far removed is this myth from Chris- 
tianity’s true doctrine. At the universal 
level, to believe in the possibility of a col- 
lective guilt, handed on, generation after 
generation, to innocent people wholly re- 
moved from the original tragedy, is to make 
nonsense of two fundamental Christian con- 
cepts: the redeeming compassion of God 
and the personal moral responsibility of His 
creatures. 

At the particular level, the tragedy itself 
had nothing to do with any collective Jew- 
ish reaction. At a time when a very large 

of Jewry lived outside Judea, a few 
Jewish leaders cooperating—in ways which 
are likely to remain forever obscure—with 
the dominant power of imperial Rome, con- 
trived to get rid of an embarrassing local 
“prophet.” Jewry was never involved since 
Jewry knew nothing about it. 

Yet the myth persists. Inquiries in 
France within the last decade have uncov- 
ered children’s catechisms which still paint 
the Jewish community in terms of collec- 
tive guilt. It is only in the last two Ponti- 
ficates that the Good Friday liturgy has been 
modified to remove such dangerous discour- 
testes as ite contemptuous reference to per- 
fidious Jews.“ 

It is for this reason that many Christians 
wonder whether there may not be urgent 
need for much more specific Christian ac- 
tion to undo the old myths and establish a 
new context for Christian-Jewish relations. 
The World Council of Churches, meeting in 
Delhi in 1961, did in fact solemnly call on all 
member churches “to denounce anti-Semit- 
ism as absolutely irreconcilable with profes- 
sion and practice of the Christian faith.” 

The reopening of the Vatican Council this 
autumn could offer Catholic Christianity a 
similar opportunity to restate with the ut- 
most emphasis and solemnity its rejection of 
anti-Semitism and its condemnation of 
every myth making of the Jews a species of 
cosmic villain in the divine drama. 

But, clearly, such solemn declarations 
would be only a starting point. External 
statements of principle, however valuable, do 
not necessarily work at the level of the 
imagination. The groups we are told to love 
and not hate remain alien to us. The rea- 
sons for switching from distrust to sympathy 
touch no more than the surface of our being, 

If love and respect are to become the true 
context of the dialog,- fears, prejudices, 
ignorance, the old fatal myths have to be 
hunted down where they have really sunk 
their roots. The problem is not simply the 
enlightenment of Christian minds. It 18 
Lear's old question: What will “sweeten” the 
imagination? 

This is a question which it is probably im- 
possible to answer in any abstract sense. 
The first need is for Christians and Jews to 
be ready in a new and concrete way, to con- 
duct the search together. 

In a sense, the method Is no different from 
the methods necessary to the whole 
ecumenical encounter—careful coopera- 
tive work by by scholars, regular discussions 
between leaders, wide dissemination of 
agreed findings, organized encounters at 
various levels to bring more and more people 
face to face as men of good will, trusting 
in each other's good faith and attempting to 
discern God's purposes and man's response. 

Clearly, it is hard to say in advance what 
results would flow from such a confronta- 
tion. It is precisely for the lack of it that 
we are still in the age of myth and ignorance. 
We can only say that without the encounter, 
the myths will remain, still fed from the 
depths of the same unreformed imagination. 

Yet it is perhaps possible to guess at one 
or two potentially liberating approaches. If 
one asks how it was that John XXIII made 
so profourd an impression on so many in so 
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short a time, the most likely answer is that 
he was able to articulate some of the deepest 
thoughts and hopes of contemporary man. 

There can be no doubt of the themes to 
which he returned most readily: the theme 
of the unity of the whole human species and 
the theme of a common human substance 
shared by all the children of God. And 
these two great lieux communs—of unity and 
humanity—have surely a special relevance in 
any more sustained dialog between Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

It can be argued that it was the Jews 
who first conceived with total commitment 
the unity of the human race. Leaving be- 
hind the god of the tribe, rejecting the 
earth mother worshiped under a score of 
titles, they proclaimed the single universal 
Godhead, Creator of the universe, Father of 
all men. 

Then comes the paradox. The people 
whose vision of divinity was universal be- 
came, in the process of defending it— 
through defeat and captivity and dispersion, 
enclosed, exclusive, separated, apart. The 
crisis and tragedy of the Gospels is, from 
the Christian point of view, the inability of 
Jewry to encompass the full universal im- 
plications of its own vision of God. 

But over the last 2 millennia it has re- 
mained perfectly faithful to this vision. Fi- 
delity has flowered again and again in the 
sanctity of Jewish sages, the wisdom of Jew- 
ish writing, the heroism of Jews suffering. 

Today, in an age crying out for unity, the 
witness of both Jew and Christian to the 
common fatherhood of God surely provides a 
context of faith and respect within which 
each can search out the other’s meaning. 
And it should be said that, even though such 
an approach’ may seem strange to those 
reared in the atmosphere of latent anti- 
Semitism, it is profoundly in keeping with 
St. Paul’s great meditation on Jewish des- 
tiny in his Epistle to the Romans. 

There he sees the failure of the Jews to 

realize their common sonship with the Gen- 
tiles as only a stage in the unfolding of 
human destiny. Jew and Gentile alike are 
under the grace and mercy of God and are 
destined to discover an ultimate and com- 
mon salvation. 
The theme of a shared humanity may be 
even more potent as a purifier of the imagi- 
nation. So much of the evil arises, as we 
have seen, from the incredibly primitive at- 
tributions of good and evil at the serious 
study of the events puts humanity on trial— 
not Jewry, not Roman power, not even this 
or that Jew or Roman. 

Christ is betrayed by attitudes and reac- 
tions which everywhere and always betray 
mankind; the cowardice of His own disciples, 
the retreat from objective justice by a Gov- 
ernor who does not want to jeopardize his 
career by a local disturbance, the hostility 
of a religious “establishment” confronted 
with new and disturbing spiritual inspira- 
tion, the fear felt by respectable people 
everywhere for those who dispel their com- 
Placency with the reminder that the poor 
will inherit the earth. 

To turn so sharp and illuminating a spec- 
tacle of humanity's general weakness into an 
indictment of a particular group at a parti- 
cular point in history robs it of its deepest 
religious significance, its insistent reminder 
that we all behave thus; that all with power 
are tempted to its abuse, all with religious 
authority to a failure of spiritual awareness, 
all with comfort and wealth at stake to the 
closed eye and the hardened heart. 

Indeed, the last tragedy of Jewry in Europe 
is a crucifixion on such a scale that it should 
have burned out forever any complacent 
confidence among Christians that, had they 
confronted the dilemmas of a Calaphas or a 
Pilate, they would have avoided their igno- 
miny. 

A vision of unity, a sense of common hu- 
manity—these perhaps provide a starting 
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point for a new dialog between Christians 
and Jews and with it a new understanding 
and a new respect. : 


Resolution Adopted by the New Jersey 
Region of the Zionist Organization 
of America y 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to the resolution 
adopted unanimously on September 15, 
1963, at the convention of the New Jer- 
sey Region of the Zionist Organization 
of America held in Atlantic City, N.J. 

In his letter transmitting the resolu- 


tion, the Honorable Joseph H. Lerner, 


convention committee, 
stressed the need for its prompt imple- 
mentation “in view of the tragic loss of 
life suffered by citizens of Israel because 
of the unlawful aggression by Syria and 
Jordan and in further view of the war- 
like threats made against Israel within 
the past 2 weeks by President Nasser 
of Egypt. 

I urge the administration and the 
Congress to give serious consideration to 
the thoughtful recommendations con- 
tained in the resolution which are de- 
signed to achieve peace and stability in 
the troubled Near East. 

The resolution follows in full: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY AT THE 

CONVENTION OF THE NEw JERSEY REGION OF 

THE ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA ON 

SEPTEMBER 15, 1963 

Whereas Arab leaders, now federating in 


military alliance, have formally renewed their 
threat to destroy Israel; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union 18 providing 
Arab States with bombers, fighters, subma- 


i tanks, torpedo boats, and missiles; 
an 


Whereas German scientists are helping the 


United Arab Republic to produce guided 
ground-to-ground missiles; and 

Whereas, Western governments are provid- 
ing unconditional economic assistance to 
Arab States, despite their war preparations 
and their refusal to meet Israel in direct 
peace negotiations: Now, therefore, be It 


Resolved, That we appeal to the President . 


and to the Congress for these measures: 

1. Careful administration of our aid pro- 
gram to insure that none of our assistance 
is diverted to finance preparations for ag- 
gression. Our aid must not assist belligerent 
countries which threaten the peace of their 
neighbors. 

2. Resistance to the Arab boycott and Arab 
belligerence and insistence that Arab lead- 
ers meet their United Nations Charter obli- 


gations to negotiate a peace settlement with i 
Israel. 


3. Continued economic assistance to help 
raise the living standards of the people of 
the area, 

4. Action to hasten the rehabilitation and 
training of the Arab refugees and their re- 
settlement in lands where there is room ahd 
opportunity for them. 

5. A firm security guarantee by the United 
States commiting our Government to move 
swiftly to deter and prevent any aggres- 
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6. To grant arms to Israel to insure an 
arms balance and to enable Israel to defend 
herself and to deter attack. This is impera- 
tive until such time as Arab States halt 
their arms acquisitions. i 

We urge our Government to counteract in- 
citement to hate and preparation for war. 
It is right to press vigorously for Arab-Israel 
cooperation and peace negotiations. It is 
wrong to be defeatists and to acquiesce in a 
continued state of belligerence. We must 
press for an Arab-Israel peace with a firm 
policy clearly announced and vigorously pur- 
sued. This resolution expresses the estab- 
lished will and goals of every Zionist and 
the policy of the Zionist Organization of 
America. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14, 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal] delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
yate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objectively 
all of the captive nations, those in East- 
ern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself, 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

FORT WAYNE, IND., 
September 18, 1963. 
Hon. DanmwL FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: This letter is 

written to obtain information on House Reso- 


Committee on the Captive Nations. 
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lution 14 to establish a Special Committee on 
the Captive Nations. 

The specific information desired is the 
answer to this question. Can the objectives 
of the Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations be achieved through the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee? < 

I admire your perserverance in continually 
pressing for the establishment of the Special 
The en- 
slaved peoples of the captive nations can 
never be abandoned, because our freedom 
and theirs are interdependent. If they are 
free, we are free—if they are not free, our 
freedom is in danger. 

There is a Catholic organization which 
supports the captive nations through 
prayer: League of Prayer for the Captive 
Peoples. The ultimate aim of the League of 
Prayer is: To reach the abandoned, all 
those peoples under Communist control: to 
assure them of our prayers and to ask theirs; 
to shift morale and hope to our side, for 
without them no battle is won." 

At present I am attempting to inform the 
public of H.R. 14 via the letter-to-the-editor 
route, and have sent four identical letters 
to different newspapers. Your continuing 
efforts to establish a Special Committee on 
the Captive Nations are certainly not in 
vain, as Iam confident it will be established 
in the future, Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD. C. ERDMAN. 
NEWPORT, R.I., 
August 25, 1963, 
Hon, DANIEL FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Will you kindly 
have sent to me a copy of your proposed 
measure to create a Special House Committee 
on the Captive Nations?. I am naturally 
deeply interested in this proposal, 

With all best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis FRANCIS BUDENZ. 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE FREEDOM RALLY 

HELD ON THE OCCASION OF THE FIFTH OB- 

SERVANCE OF THE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

IN Bosron, Mass., ON JuLy 20, 1963 


Whereas President Kennedy and Governor 
Peabody proclaimed the week of July 14 to 
20 as Captive Nations Week in accordance 
with the Captive Nations Week resolutions 
passed by Congress in 1959; and 

Whereas the Soviet Government continues 
to annihilate the national, cultural, and po- 
litical, indentities of the captive non-Russian 
nations through Russification and deporta- 
tions; and 

Whereas Russian communism made its way 
to Cuba, making Cuba an armed outpost in 
Western Hemisphere in violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine; and 

Whereas many millions of citizens of the 
United States of America are linked by family 
and cultural bonds with those who live in 
the captive countries under the tyranny of 
communism; and 

Whereas the United States has failed to de- 
velop effective policies toward the captive na- 
tions to regain freedom and independence: 
Now, therefore, we assembled at the fifth 
observance of the Captive Nations Week in 
Boston, Maas., on July 20, 1963, do hereby 
resolve— 

1, Urge the U.S. Government to declare, in 
accordance with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the Declaration on the Granting 
of Independence to Colonial Countries 
adopted by the U.N. on October 14, 1960, its 
support on the right of self-determination of 
all peoples held in Communist captivity and, 
consequently, make this issue the permanent 
concern in all negotiations with the Soviet 
Government; and 


2. Urge the House Rules Committee to 
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speed action on the pending Flood resolution 
(H.R. 14), Derwinski resolution (H.R. 15), 
and other resolutions calling for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent committee on the 
captive nations which will advocate a progres- 
sive program to aid captive nations to restore 
their historical freedom and independence; 
and 

3. Compliment all Congressman for their 
resolutions and support; we commend all 
Americans who voiced their support for the 
establishment of the Captive Nations Com- 
mittee; and we urge those who did not lend 
their support to do so now; and 

4. Deplore the State Department for not 
supporting the establishment of the said 
committee and urge our State Department to 
endorse and support the passage of the Flood 
resolution in its entirety. 

August 19, 1963. 
Hon; Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We, the Committee of Americans 
for Congressional Action to Free the Baltic 
States, branch of East Chicago, Ind., are sin- 
cerely urging you for quick action on House 
Resolution 14. 

The hopes of millions, free and enslaved, 
are in your hands. Why not demonstrate 
that a free country as ours wants the world 
to be free? Why not show the true colonial- 
ism which exists in enslaved Europe? This 
resolution is the beginning of peace for all, 
but not a piece by piece for the aggressor. 

With warm personal regards, we remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. JONAS PAUKSTELIS, 
KAZIMIERAS VALEIKA, 
Vurroras T. MAKIEJUS, 
Committee of Americans for Congres- 
sional Action to Free the Baltic States. 
East CHICAGO, IND. 
NontHBROOK, ILL. 
August 20, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J, FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: Please perse- 
vere in your fight to have the House establish 
a Permanent Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions. The need for such a committee is in- 
creased by every State Department blunder 
in this area. 

Enclosed is a copy of my letter to Repre- 
sentative Smirm urging that the Rules Com- 
mittee pass House Resolution 14. 

May God be with you. 

Sincerely, 
Many M. Kraycuy. 
NORTHBROOK, III., 
July 9, 1963. 
Hon, Howard W. SMITE, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE SMITH: Please sched- 
ule prompt action on House Resolution 14, 
the proposal to establish a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations. The need for 
such a committee increases the longer the 
cold war continues. 

Truly, the captive nations are the Achilles’ 
Heel of the Communist empire and their 
peoples could and should be our best allies 
against communism. 

Now that President Kennedy has pro- 
claimed Captive Nations Week, 1963, I can 
think of no better way for the House of Rep- 
resentatives to observe this week than by 
passing House Resolution 14. 

Please, Representative Smrrn, give the 
House this chance by working for a prompt 
and fayorable report by the House Rules 
Committee. 

Thank you very much for your attention 
in this matter. 

Mrs, STEPHEN KRAYCEY. 
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NORTHBROOK, ILL., 
June 26, 1963. 
Hon. Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY Rusk: In accordance with 
Public Law 86-90 of the 86th Congress, the 
third week of July has been designated as 
Captive Nations Week. 

I urge that the Department of State give 
full support to Captive Nations Week, 1963. 
I have written President Kennedy to re- 
quest that he issue a forthright proclamation 
of Captive Nations Week, to give courage 
and hope to the almost 1 billion captives of 
Communist tyranny. These people could be 

, our firmest allies in the cold war, for they 
know from bitter experience what it is to 
live under communism. All we must do is 
to assure them that we have not forgotten 
them. Mr. Secretary, please give them this 
assurance. 

Thank you for your attention in this mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. STEPHEN KRAYCHY. 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

OF AMERICA, BOSTON BRANCH, 
August 22, 1963. 
Hon. DNR. J. FLooD, 
U.S. Representativė, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I am pleased to 
enclose the editorial page from the Boston 
Record-American (a Hearst paper) of July 
30, 1963. There you will find published my 
letter, Ukraine First Red Victim,” which 
urges the enactment of House Resolution 14. 

With warm personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
OREST SzczuDLuK, 
Public Relations. 


From the Boston Record American, July 30, 
1963] 
UKRAINE First Rep VICTIM 

Bosrox.— The otherwise timely and pene- 
trating Record American editorial of July 23, 
“Crowded Summit,” cannot be passed with- 
out comments. 

The editorial limits itself to enumerating 
captive countries that fell under Communist 
rule after 1939. We cannot, however, forget 
those countries which were captured by Rus- 
sian Communists after World War I. Among 
the latter was Ukraine, the first and the 
biggest victim of the new Communist colo- 
nialism. As a reminder here, Ukraine pro- 
claimed its independence on January 22, 
1918. Armenia, Georgia, Byelorussia, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and other non-Russian coun- 
tries also gained their independence. - 

Certainly, Ukraine’s incorporation into the 
Soviet Union did not result from the exer- 
cise of free will of the Ukrainian people. Let 
us not divide captive nations under Soviet 
colonialism into groups; they all are in the 
same boat. 

Let us support the establishment of a per- 
manent congressional Committee on the 
Captive Nations, which was proposed by 
Co: Foo (House Resolution 14), 
DeRgWINsKI (House Resolution 15), and sup- 
ported by many Massachusetts Congressmen: 
McCormack, O'NEILL, PHILBIN, CONTE, MORSE, 
BurKE, and DONOHUE. Since last January, 
the subject resolutions have been pending 
before the House Rules Committee. Now is 
the time to enact these resolutions. The 
proposed committee will handle all matters 
pertaining to the captive nations. 

Furthermore, our Government should 
make freedom and independence to all cap- 
tive nations held in Communist captivity the 
Issue in all negotiations with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, direct and at the United Nations. 

O. Sʒczupl ux. 
Director of Public Relations, Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, 
Ino. 
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Farm Labor Facts—Part IX 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, strongly 
supporting full employment and most of 
the programs of organized labor, I, like 
many of my colleagues, am forced to 
make a decision contrary to my usual 
policy when I support an extension of 
Public Law 78. 

In making a determination against the 
allegations of labor, I considered care- 
fully a few of the reply arguments of the 
Coachella Valley Farmers Association 
published the other day. 

1. Public Law 78 does not depress U.S. 
farm labor wages nor limit Job opportunities 
for U.S. farmworkers. California, which is 
forced to use more braceros than any other 
State, pays the highest farm wages in the 
United States. Wages for stoop labor since 
the start of the bracero program have in- 
creased from 65 cents per hour to $1 and 
$1.10. California farmers have recruited in 
Texas and other States, have used all avall- 
able, able and willing workers, have orders 
on file with the State employment service 
for 48,000 domestic workers. The State em- 
ployment service has not been able to fill 
the orders. Job opportunity for at least 
48,000 able, willing, domestic workers exists 
now. 

2. If U.S. farmworkers desperately need 
the jobs now filled by braceros, why don't 
they take them? The jobs exist and are 
waiting for workers. Specifically, the 
Coachella Valley needs 700 date pickers from 
October 1 to February 15. Pay is 1 cent 
per pound, free housing, utilities, to-job 
transportation, workmen's compensation in- 
surance, Off-job health and accident in- 
surance can be purchased for $5.70 
month. The State employment service has 
tried desperately to find workers; farmers 
have tried every known source without 
success. 

3. It is stated that less than 1 percent of 
U.S, farmers use Public Law 78. That may be 
correct, but less than 1 percent of U.S. farms 
produce the fruits and yegetables for the en- 
tire country. Florida and other Atlantic 
coast States have thousands of farms using 
the BWI program; Maine farmers have their 
Canadian program; and Senator Harrison 
WILLIAMS’ State of New Jersey imports thou- 
sands of Puerto Ricans. The Coachella Valley 
has over 650 farmers, only 8 of which are 
corporations. The largest of these raises 
crops which are largely mechanized and 
rarely uses any braceros. At least 98 per- 
cent of the 2,800 braceros we have at peak are 
used by us family farmers. A small family 
farmer, with only 10 acres of market to- 
matoes, needs 10 pickers to harvest his crop; 
10 acres of peaches will require 10 pickers 
at peak, etc. There is no such thing as a 
fruit or vegetable farm, in California, large 
enough to support a family and pay taxes, 
which can operate with the labor of the 
farmer and his wife. One farmer raising 
grain in North Dakota can, with mechaniza- 
tion, operate 640 acres so he needs no help- 
ers, The small farmer in California is fin- 
ished the day he cannot get supplemental 
labor, while the very large operators can sur- 
vive by mechanizing at heavy cost. 

4. The House’s vote to terminate Public 
Law 78 was not welcomed by the President of 
Mexico or any other branch of Government. 
Mexico desires and is hoping for a continu- 
ance of the program. To verify this, contact 
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the Mexican desk in the United States De- 
partment of State or the Mexican Embassy. 
Two minor riots occurred in Mexico when 
the termination was announced. 


ARA’s Critics Have Edge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers have, according to the two articles 
which follow, recently made an investiga- 
tion into all phases of Area Redevelop- 
Administration activities. The article, 
entitled, “U.S. Area Redevelopment 
ment Helps Finance the Good Life,” pub- 
lished in the September 30, 1963, edition 
of the Washington News, lists a number 
of additional reasons, real valid ones, I 
believe, why the House of Representa- 
tives, if called upon, should reject this 
program for the second time. Robert 
Dietsch, Scripps-Howard staff writer, 
has spun an interesting story which 
should attract the interest of all Mem- 
bers. The second article, also by Mr. 
Dietsch, published today, October 1, per- 
taining to ARA’s motel and tourism 
loans, is also revealing. Both articles 
follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Sept. 30, 1963] 
TAXPAYERS BUILD SKI Lirrs: U.S. Arra RE- 


DEVELOPMENT HELPS FINANCE THE GOOD 


(By Robert Dietsch) 

In the last 2 years, your tax money has 
been spent or loaned to: 

Build motels, ski resorts, and other recrea- 
tional facilities in a dozen States, on an In- 
dian reservation and in Puerto Rico. Build- 
ers or promoters have received $43 million in 
Government loans. 


Help buy snowmaking machinery for 
several of those resorts and help build golf 
courses, cocktail lounges, and bowling alleys 
in others. Also train waitresses for the 
motel restaurants. 

Train sightseeing guides in Hawali. 

Build a summer theater in North Carolina. 

Build roadside handicraft display stands 
in Arkansas. 

Study the feasibility of harvesting, process- 
ing, an marketing sea lions in Alaska. 

Help train copper workers in Montana for 
new jobs with Anaconda, the company which 
laid off the workers in the first place and 
which was looking for people with different 
skills to hire. 

FOR DEPRESSED AREAS 

Loans or grants for all these projects came 
from the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion, an agency set up by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration in 1961 to help business and 
employment in depressed areas. 

Since then, the ARA has become one of the 
biggest subjects of controversy on the New 
Frontier. 


Republicans dub it the “Area Reelection 
Administration.” 

Businessmen charge it is competing with 
private industry, making reckless loans, and 
giving money to dubious enterprises, the 
type rejected as unfeasible and uneconomic 
by private experts. 
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Edwin P. Nellan, president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, has called ARA the 
“Christine Keeler” of an American scandal 
mvoking “wholesale buying and selling of 
public office.” 

TOO EAGER? 


Other critics say ARA is overly eager to 
farm out its money. They say ARA sup- 
ports new businesses even after local indus- 
trial developers refuse to contribute their 10 
percent required by law. 

(ARA can loan up to 65 percent of the cost 
of a project; the rest of the money must 
come from private financial sources, the 
local community booster group and the proj- 
ect owners.) 

ARA Officials, understandably, argue their 
case with vigor. 

Administrator William Batt says his 
agency goes into programs shunned by pri- 
vate businessmen. 

“They are not interested in creating em- 
ployment,” Mr. Batt said. 

He defends the millions put into motels 
by pointing to overall tourist and recrea- 
tion growth and its potential. 

What is more, ARA claims it has created, 
or laid the basis for creating, 47,500 jobs and 
for training 23,500 persons. 

PROBE 


An investigation into all phases of ARA 
activity by the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
gives the edge to ARA’s critics. 

While the agency has indeed acted to cre- 
ate some legitimate businesses in depressed 
areas (and even some not so depressed) and 
has created some employment, the investiga- 
tion showed: 

That ARA Is overeager to farm out the 
#394 million given to it in 1961. For example, 
it pressed hard to lend $222,000 to developers 
of a ski resort between Altoona and Bedford, 
Pa., despite reluctance of the Altoona com- 
munity development group to go along; the 
latter deemed the project too risky and 
thought it would create few jobs. 

Not only did the resort owners get ARA’s 
$222,000 but they also received $110,000 from 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
(REA) 

SOME MORE? 

In another case, a wealthy Detroit indus- 
trialist got almost $1 million to help build 
“one of the world’s most luxurious resorts” 
in northern Michigan; he reported the other 
day, during a phone conversation, that “ARA 
Was around suggesting I was eligible for more 
loans.’ 

That many of the 222 technical assistance 
studies approved by ARA (at a cost of more 
than $7 million) have been done by others 
in the past year. The sea lion study in 
Alaska is one; also grants to study better 
exploitation of Indian arts and crafts, uses 
of timber in various States, handicraft de- 
velopment in the Appalachians and market- 
ing of peaches in Georgia. 

That ARA job totals are exaggerated; far 
fewer than 47,500 positions have been created 
or seem in prospect. A metal fabricating 
firm in southwestern Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, carries a notation of “50 jobs” in 
ARA’s directory; the firm now employs 11 
persons and the president acknowledges it 
will be a long time before the total reaches 
20. A candy manufacturer says his employ- 
ment may even decrease after he uses ARA 
loan money to buy new machinery. He's on 
ARA's books for 50 jobs. 

That some ARA loan recipients don't try 
very hard to seek private financing before 
going after Government money, as required 
by law. ARA loans carry 4 percent interest; 
private loans 6 percent or more. 

“Sure I would have expanded my plant if 
ARA weren't around,” conceded one indus- 
trial plant manager. “I would have used my 
working capital or gone after bank financing 
harder than I did. But I got together with 
ARA; after all, you don’t find 4-percent 
money very often these days.“ 
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That some ARA training programs are of 
a dubious nature. There presumably are 
plenty of sightseeing guides in Hawaii but 
ARA nevertheless spent $5,000 to train 22 
part-time farmers in that work. It spent 
$10,000 to train 100 copper mine workers for 
Anaconda—a giant company with the capa- 
bility to train its own workers with its own 
money. To this list can be added the wait- 
resses trained with taxpayer funds for duty 
at a Michigan resort and others trained for 
restaurant jobs in a motel at Paintsville, Ky. 
This motel, incidentally, is across the high- 
way from a taxpayer-built handicraft stand. 

HOW FAR? 


Inherent in the ARA program, and in a 
growing number of other assistance programs 
initialed by the Kennedy administration, is 
the philosophical question of how far the 
Federal Government should go in seeking to 
create jobs and loan taxpayer money to pri- 
vate enterprise. 

As Chamber President Neilan has pointed 
out and as the Scripps-Howard probe of ARA 
showed, even those who abhor the idea of 
Federal intervention solicit Federal money 
after programs are approved. 

While a few local business groups across 
the country have spurned ARA help, most 
have accepted it and many have sought it. 

The idea of having Uncle Sam help bring 
a new firm into town overshadows criticism 
of Federal intrusion into private enterprise. 

The Kennedy administration obviously 
thinks highly of ARA. It wants Congress to 
double the Agency’s budget and extend its 
life, 

The Senate has agreed but the House, in 
June, rejected the proposal by five votes. 

The Democratic leadership now wants the 
House Rules Committee to send an 
amended ARA bill to the floor. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Oct. 1, 1963] 
Two Firms Ger US. Loans ron MOTEL IN 
Puerto Rico: THE Cost, 34.8 MILLION 


(By Robert Dietsch) 


The Government is helping two large con- 
struction companies put up a Howard John- 
son motor lodge in Puerto Rico. 

The 322-room facility, in suburban San 
Juan, will cost $4.8 million. 

Of that, $2.7 million will be lent to Tish- 
man Realty and Construction Co, and Trans- 
continental Investing Co.—New York firms 
which together had net profits of about $2 
million in the past year. 

SET UP IN 1961 


The Government loan comes from the Area 
Redevelopment Administration, set up by 
the Kennedy administration in 1961 to help 
depressed areas find new businesses and new 
jobs. In announcing the Howard Johnson 
project, the agency said the hard-hit area of 
Carolina, Puerto Rico, “has a current unem- 
ployment rate of 11.8 percent as compared 
with the national average of 5.6 percent. 

Of $170 million distributed by the agency 
in industrial and public facility loans and 
grants, $45 million has gone directly to 
leisure-type projects—motels, resorts, hotels, 
marinas. About $12 million has gone into 
leisure-connected programs. More than 
$500,000 in grants have been made to leisure- 
connected studies—like the “study of tourist 
potentials” in Colorado. 

Tishman Realty and Transcontinental In- 
vesting announced last April they were join- 
ing in the Howard Johnson motel in San 
Juan—an area which in the past several 
years has attracted millions of private in- 
vestment dollars for commercial, industrial, 
and tourist development. On September 15, 
the Area Redevelopment Administration an- 
nounced the $2.7 million loan to Transcon- 
tinental San Juan, Inc. 

INQUIRY 

Inquiry by Scripps-Howard newspapers 

brought out that application for the loan 
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was made jointly by Tishman and Transcon- 
tinental Investing, which would operate the 
six-story motel under a Howard Johnson 


1 À 

Just why Tishman and Transcontinental, 
with their own resources, turned to the Area 
Redevelopment Administration for financing 
could not be learned. A Tishman spokes- 
man replied “no comment” to inquiries; 
Robert K. Lifton, president of Transconti- 
nental, was described by his office as “in 
conference" or “out of town.” 

In the 9 months ending June 30, Tish- 
man—whose stock is traded on the New York 
Exchange—earned $819,370. Transconti- 
nental—whose stock is traded over the 
counter—earned $1 million in the year end- 
ing February 28. 


Churches Have Civil Rights Task 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesđay, October 1, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Marquis Childs of the Lincoln Star: 

CHURCHES Have CIVIL RIGHTS TASK 
(By Marquis Childs) 

WaSHINGTON.—In the aftermath of the 
emotional outpouring of the civil rights 
march it is evident that one force and one 
force alone can e the Congress to 
pass far-reaching civil rights legislation. 

The churches of America have it in their 
power to convince doubting legislators of 
the need to bring social justice to millions 
of citizens deprived of their American birth- 
right. In short, this is a moral rather than 
a political issue if it is to generate support 
sufficient to overcome the bitter-end resist- 
ance of the Southern bloc with its conserva- 
tive Northern allies. 

The march itself laid the base for this 
support. Conspicuous from beginning to end 
were the representatives of Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Jewish faiths. They spoke elo- 
quently in support of the goal of the 
marchers, and clerical figures, many of them 
carrying placards, were interspersed through 
the vast crowd. 

This was followed by the strongly worded 
statement of the World Council of Churches. 
It was a grave warning to Christians who 
support segregation by action or inaction 
and thereby betray Christ and the fellow- 
ship which bears his name. The council, 
made up of the principal Protestant and 
Eastern orthodox congregations, was saying 
in effect that Christians failing to work to 
end segregation are as guilty of undermining 
their faith as those actively supporting 
segregation. 

Pope John XXIII ‘in his great encyclical,- 
Pacem In Terris, called for recognition’ of 
the rights of every individual of whatever 
color or race as a child of God. When Pope 
Paul VI met with President Kennedy he 
publicly expressed his concern for the civil 
rights program. Except for a few splinter 
extremist groups religious support for inte- 
gration covers the whole religious spectrum. 

The question is whether this support will 
be translated into concerted effort to con- 
vince the waverers that a majority of Ameri- 
cans of every kind and color and not just 
the leaders of a few pressure groups want 
action. In many States—in the Midwest, 
in the Plains and Rocky Mountain States— 
the proportion of Negroes to white is small. 
Unless Congressmen from these regions hear 
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from the folks back home who have a real 
conviction of the need to correct ancient 
wrongs they may get the impression that no 
one cares very much, 


Compromise Offered on the Controver- 
sial Indiana Dunes Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years legislation has been intro- 
duced in the Congress which has affec- 
tionately been called the save the dunes 
bill by its many ardent proponents, 

The issue involved has been widely 
discussed in those areas which are clos- 
est to the Indiana Dunes State Park. 
Many conservationists in my own area 
have written me regarding the pending 
bill which has obviously created more 
public enthusiasm and interest than that 
which it has aroused within legislative 
circles in Washington. 

Because many Members of Congress 
who are not as close to the issue because 
of the geographical location as are we in 
the Midwest, I feel that the commen- 
tary of Newscaster John Madigan on this 
subject should be of considerable inter- 
est to my colleagues. 

I submit, therefore, a copy of the edi- 
torial views presented recently on the 
WBBM-TV program, “Standpoint”: 

In April of last year, “Standpoint” insisted 
that the Indiana Dunes controversy should 
end in a compromise; not only that it should, 
but that the “cold, bare facts of politics” 
made it certain it would. We said we could 
not conceive of Congress disregarding the 
thinking of its Indiana members in favor of 
the out-of-State views of Senator PAuL 
Dou As of Illinois. 

The harbor-park proposal just advanced 
by the Bureau of the Budget in Washington 
is a compromise. As Senator Vance HARTKE 
of Indiana predicted, it does not please every- 
one, Senator Dovo.as, for instance, But we 
think it sounds fajr. Of almost equal im- 
portance, the plan can probably get through 
Co 5 

Senator Doucias and other conservation- 
ists, we feel, should let well enough alone. 

The half-a-loaf formula is certainly not 
demeaning in this instance. A large part of 
the dunes, 11,700 acres, would be preserved 
as part of the national park system. This 
would include the present 2,000 acre Indiana 
Dunes State Park. Also, private owners of 
dunelands would be able to use their land 
for life, before it is surrendered to the Fed- 
eral Government, 

The other side of the compromise coin 
should mean industrial progress, much need- 
ed in this day of booming population and 

of national needs. A deepwater port 
would be constructed at Burns Ditch in Por- 
ter County. Estimates of cost range up to 
$80 million. 

The Federal Government would pay $25 
million. The Indiana Port Commission in- 
tends to raise the remainder in a bond issue. 

The administration's proposal has a string 
attached to it. The Burns Ditch harbor 
will get a Federal green light only if private 
interests agree to build one fully integrated 
steel mill and to ship 10 million tons of coal 
through the port each year; or they can build 
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two mills and guarantee shipment of 5 mil- 
lion tons annually. Pollution contro] is also 
demanded. 

Indiana Governor Welsh considers the con- 
ditions reasonable, says they will be met. 
Two steel companies, Bethlehem and Na- 
tional, have pushed for the development. 
The former has begun clearing its property, 
has discussed building a fully integrated 
plant. Governor Welsh says he is certain 
the company will follow through. 

Senator Dovucias disputes this; insists no 
commitment has been made by either com- 
pany; says the coal shipment conditions will 
not be met. 

Senator Doucias, we suggest, should let 
the companies, the Government, and Con- 
gress worry about it. The conditions are 
their problem, not Save-the-Dunes groups. 

Target date for the harbor is at least 5 
years away. The Bureau of the Budget and 
Congress will make final Judgment on the 
conditions demanded. 

As for the Federal park phase, Stand- 
point” joins conservationists in applauding 
the Government’s endorsement. We recall 
how Senator Dovctas doffed his shoes, rolled 
up his trouser-legs and led a band of nature 
lovers through the sands 3 years ago to em- 
phasize their feelings. 

It serves no purpose to “pick a winner“ 
in this compromise, as some are doing. Both 
naturé and industry can be served. This 
Plan. may show the way. We hope the con- 
servationists will stop pecking away at it, 
stop demanding more dunes land. 


A Tribute to J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to call attention to a recent reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by the New 
England Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Inc. This fine group, anxious to for- 
mally recognize the Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, passed the 
resolution at their 38th annual confer- 
ence at Bretton Woods, N.H., on Sep- 
tember 24. I am sure that the members 
of the New England delegation and other 
of my distinguished colleagues will be 
interested in reading this well deserved 
tribute to the FBI Director. 

Whereas the valued freedom of all Amer- 
icans, the pursuit of individual liberty and 
happiness under law, is a vital aspect of the 
responsibilities of law enforcement; and 

Whereas, with wisdom, foresight, and out- 
standing personal integrity, Hon. J. 
Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, has given to our profession a pre- 
eminence in its role of public service; and 

Whereas Director Hoover and his associates 
have shared with all law enforcement their 
facilities, talents, and cooperation; and 

Whereas in this day of mounting world 
and national tensions we continue to seek 
the inspiring leadership of this dedicated 
American: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
New England Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Inc., in conference assembled at Bretton 
Woods, N.H., September 24, 1963, express our 
deep gratitude to the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover for his years of outstanding public 
service and extend our continued coopera- 
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tion in the accomplishment of our joint 
responsibilities. 

It is the sense of this resolution that 
copies shall be forwarded to Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Washington, D.C., Hon. Robert F. Kennedy, 
Attorney General of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and to the members of the 
congressional delegations in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and Connecticut. 


Racial Demonstrations in the North and 
South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a letter 
written by a very distinguished educator, 
Dr. Charles J. Smith, president emeritus 
of Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEHAVIOR OF Man CAN'T Be LEGISLATED 


Every true American ls deeply disturbed 
by the racial demonstrations both in North 
and South, These demonstrations have 
often gotten out of hand and resulted in 
physical injury to many and death to others. 
All of these things are unnecessary and 
greatly to be deplored. 

In my humble judgment this unfortunate 
situation is compounded of the failure of 
Washington and the American people gen- 
erally to read aright the lessons of history; 
namely, that human behavior cannot be 
regulated by the enactment of laws. 

According to scripture God Almighty tried 
it with our first parents in the Garden of 
Eden and did not succeed. 

Our own noble experiment with the 18th 
amendment sought by law to wipe out al- 
coholism, Instead it created an era of law- 
lessness from which our Nation has not yet 
recovered. Moonshining, bootlegging, hi- 
jacking, gangsterism, and murder resulted. 
In the end it had to be repealed after having 
made America the hardest drinking Nation 
on earth. 

We have a multitude of laws against all 
sorts of crimes, yet the crime rate In America 
is increasing in alarming proportions, 

The church and its leaders appear to have 
missed this point entirely, When distin- 
guished Christian leader Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake bleats platitudes and turns up in the 
forefront of Negro demonstrations, when a 
prominent Protestant bishop is reported to 
have said publicly in Cleveland, Ohio, that 
the greatest two Christian leaders of our 
time are the Pope and Martin Luther King, 
and when our own gentle and lovable Bishop 
Marmion considers it his duty to split his 
diocese wide open over a point of interracial 
contention, then one is bound to ask whether 
the church and its leaders have not abdi- 
cated the belief that only the power of the 
Gospel can refine and control human 
behavior. 

It is my sincere belief that only gentleness, 
kindliness, and tolerance which are the es- 
sence of the teachings of Jesus are alone 
able to superinduce rectitude in human be- 
havior. The enactment of more laws will 
never attain this highly desirable end. 

CHARLES J. SMITH. 

BALEM. 


1963 
United States Can’t Win Without Trying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I would like to in- 
sert into the Recorp the following news. 
article entitled Diem's War Not Limited 
Enough?“ —the Allen-Scott report ap- 
pearing in the Peoria Journal Star of 


September 18, and an editorial, United - 


States Can't Win Without Trying“ from 
the Journal Star of September 23: 
From the Peoria Star, Sept. 18. 1963 
Drem’s Wan Nor LIMITED ENOUGH 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


Wasuincton.—There’s a lot more behind 
President Kennedy's pressure for “reforms 
and personnel changes” in the South Viet- 
nam Government than just an effort to end 
President Ngo Dinh Diem's bloody dispute 
with the Buddhists. 

The President and his chief foreign policy 
advisers are using the internal dissention in 
South Vietnam as a cover for their efforts to 
oust Diem or strip him of control over mili- 
tary operations against the Communist Viet- 
congs. 

Since Diem—under a plan prepared by his 
brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu—began sending guer- 
rillas into North Vietnam in June, powerful 
forces within the administration have clam- 
ored for the President to curb the strong 
anti-Communist leader. 

Headed by Dr. Walt Rostow, chairman of 
the State Department Planning Council, this 
group of advisers argued that Diem’s strategy 

the war into the “privileged sanc- 
3 of the Vietcongs in North Vietnam 
could cause the fighting to "escalate" into a 
bigger war. 

Gen. Paul D. Harkins, head of the U.S. 
Military Assistance Command in Saigon, who 
favors the initiative by Diem's forces, vio- 
lently disagreed with the views of the Ros- 
tow group, but President Kennedy accepted 
the diplomatic rather than the military 
view. 

On White House orders, Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge requested Diem to quickly end 
these across-the- border“ raids on the 
grounds they might “enlarge” the present 
conflict and involve the United States in a 
war with North Vietnam. 

Reacting with fury, President Diem flatly 
ret used to accept this U.S. dictation, counter- 
ing with plans not only to continue the raids 
but to step them up to meet new Communist 
military threats. 

Increased behind-the-line guerrilla raids 
are necessary, according to Diem's reply, in 
order to cut the Viet Cong supply lines and 
blunt a new Red offensive slated to begin this 
month from bases in Laos and North Viet- 
nam. 

SEEKING NEW HELP 


President Diem also notified the White 
House that he was opening talks with a rep- 
resentative of Chiang Kai-shek on his offer to 
send Chinese Nationalist troops to South 
Vietnam from Formosa for both training and 
combat purposes. 

This defiant show of independence“ by 
Diem so infuriated President Kennedy that 
he authorized an undercover effort to curb 
control of military operations of the South 
Vietnam President by ousting Nhu, who has 
influence over the government's security 
forces, and to organize a military junta to 
run the war. 

When agents of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the State Department failed to 
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induce Vietnamese military chiefs to take 
control, the President backtracked and 
ordered the covert operation temporarily 
abandoned, shifting to a policy of diplomatic 
pressure on Diem. 

In support of this new strategy, the Ros- 
tow group got boyish Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Democrat of Idaho, a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, to denounce 
Diem on the Senate floor and introduce a 
resolution calling for Congress to cut off aid 
to his government. 

The Church resolution, which is now 
pending before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, was approved in advance by 
President Kennedy and Secretary of State 
Rusk before it was introduced in the Senate. 
The President told Senator CHURCH that he 
thought the resolution could be used to bring 
new pressure on Diem. 

SPLITTING THE PARTY 


These new pressure tactics on Diem by 
President Kennedy are splitting the Demo- 
cratic Party wide open. 

In the House, Speaker JOHN McCormack, 
Democrat of Massachusetts, is so disturbed 


over the President's policies in South Viet- 


nam that he asked Representative THomas 
Morcan, Democrat of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
to send a group of congressional observers to 
Saigon to determine what is actually going 
on. N 

Already, Speaker McCormack and Repre- 
sentative Epna KELLY, Democrat of New 
York, a ranking member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, privately warned Presi- 
dent Kennedy that the United States is 
courting sure disaster in South Vietnam if 
the Diem government is ousted or greatly 
weakened by the withholding of U.S. aid. 

They plan to vigorously oppose any at- 
tempt by Senator CHURCH to write a curb on 
South Vietnam aid in the President's foreign 
aid program now pending in Congress. The 
Church resolution, if attached to the foreign 
aid legislation, could touch off one of the 
bitterest intraparty squabbles in recent years. 

Speaker McCormack is also seeking infor- 
mation on why the State Department forced 
Army Secretary Cyrus R. Vance to change at 
the last minute long-approved plans to visit 
United States forces in Vietnam. Vance left 
Washington for Taiwan last week, 3 days 
later than scheduled, after eliminating Viet- 
nam from his itinerary. 

Congressional sources point out that this 
is the first time in their knowledge that a 
U.S. service secretary was barred from an on- 
the-scene meeting with senior U.S. com- 
manders and troops, deployed to fight against 
Communists in an allied nation. Secretary 
Vance was set to get on-the-spot reports from 
General Harkins and other US. military of- 
ficers about some of the highly questionable 
activities of some U.S. civilian officials in 
Saigon and the effect their policies were 
having on the war effort. 


UNITED STATES CAN'T WIN WITHOUT TRYING 

A year ago this time, the administration 
in Washington and our afternoon Journal 
Star columnists penning the Allen-Scott re- 
port from Washington had violently differ- 
ent things to say about what was happening 
in Cuba. We thought the Allen-Scott re- 
ports were pretty wild and fantastic—until 
in a very short time all that they had been 
saying proved to be true. 

Now, Allen-Scott has just made a similar 
report concerning what is really going on in 
South Vietnam, and it also differs widely 
from the official reports. 

On the basis of what happened just a year 
ago, we are no longer inclined to ignore 
Allen-Scott. They have proven to be right 
too often. 

They now report that the real problem in 
Vietnam has been, in fact, an effort on the 
part of our Government to get the power of 
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decision away from Diem and into our own 
hands, and why? 

Because Washington adviser Walter Rostow 
thinks Diem has become too aggressive in 
his war with the Communists. 

Specifically, with the full blessing and ap- 
proval of the American professionals on the 
scene, Diem has sent his own guerrillas 
across the border into North Vietnam to 
strike at their home bases. 

Diem has also been seriously considering, 
say Allen-Scott, an offer of troops from 
Formosa. 

Now, it is a simple fact of experience and 
doctrine that the only way to beat a guer- 
rilla war is to strike at their home bases, and 
if this is what Diem is doing, it is a mighty 
poor reason to tear up his country and try 
to pull the rug out from under him, 

Diem, if he is doing that, wants to win 
that war. 

And this report indicates, that once again, 
when it comes to winning a victory over the 
Communists in the field, some of the civilian 
thinkers in the administration get terribly 
jittery. 

It is not the first time we have flinched 
at the moment of decision, and been afraid 
to win, for fear we'll make the Russians 
angry. 

It also seems axiomatic, that so long as 
we flinch at such moments, and refuse to 
win, we can’t win. 

Certainly, we have added much to the con- 
fusion in Vietnam, And certainly, the US. 
military commanders on the scene have been 
isolated and we have been unable to get 
their views on what is going on there. 

We don’t have too many choices in Vict- 
nam. If we aren't willing to let the govern- 
ment they have and the forces we have there 
seek a real victory without being sabotaged 
by us as well as the Red underground, the 
responsibility for failure must rest squarely 
at the White House. 

We are sick and tired of losing countries 
and being told that we undercut or aban- 
doned them because they couldn't possibly 
win. There was no way they could win.” 

Who says 80? There's no way they can 
possibly win, or we can possibly win without 
trying. 

It has been a sin to really try before, in 
Korea, in China, and in Cuba. Is it now a 
sin in Vietnam to try to beat the Reds, 
decisively? 

Are our leaders that frightened? 


New England Association of Chiefs of 
Police Salutes J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
New England Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Inc., an active group representing 
New England’s many fine law enforce- 
ment agencies, has unanimously adopted 
a resolution which will, I am sure, be of 
interest to my colleagues. The resolution 
commends FBI Director, J. Edgar Hoover 
for his outstanding public service as a 
leader in their common cause of law en- 
forcement. It gives me pride and pleas- 
ure to call to the attention of all who 
share in_our Nation’s deep-seated ad- 
miration for this man's great contribu- 
tion to democracy the inspiring resolu- 
tion of the New England Association of 
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Chiefs of Police. The battle for freedom 
and decency is waged on many fronts, 
Let us never forget—as a people who re- 
spect the law—the debt we owe to those 
who enforce the law. I commend to the 
attention of my colleagues this resolution 
saluting Mr. Hoover: 

Whereas the valued freedom of all Ameri- 
cans, the pursuit of individual liberty and 
happiness under law, is a vital aspect of the 
responsibilities of law enforcement; and 

Whereas, with wisdom, foresight and out- 
standing personal integrity, Hon. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, has given to our profession a pre- 
eminence in its role of public service; and 

Whereas Director Hoover and his associates 
have shared with all law enforcement their 
facilities, talents and cooperation; and 

Whereas in this day of mounting world and 
national tensions we continue to seek the in- 
spiring leadership of this dedicated Ameri- 
can: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
New England Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Inc., in conference assembled at Bretton 
Woods, N.H., September 24, 1963, express our 
deep gratitude to the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover for his years of outstanding public 
service and extend our continued cooperation 
in the accomplishment of our joint respon- 
sibilities. j 


Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, many 
of the great newspapers of the country 
which consistently have urged the pres- 
ervation of the Indiana Dunes have re- 
ceived the administration’s recent com- 
promise proposal with cautious optimism. 
The Louisville Courier-Journal, for ex- 
ample, views with skepticism the chances 
of there being a Federal harbor at Burns 
Ditch and greets with cautious optimism 
the promise of administration support 
for the creation of an 11,700-acre Indi- 
ana Dunes National Lakeshore. 

The Courier-Journal, in a recent edi- 
torial, points out that the port promoters 
will have difficulty in meeting the condi- 
tions laid down by the Bureau of the 
Budget which must be met before appro- 
priations are requested for a Federal har- 
bor. But the editorial appraises as 
“good” the chances of getting a national 
lakeshore park in the Dunes. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the editorial from the September 26, 
1963, edition of the Courier-Journal, 
along with an analysis of the Bureau of 
the Budget report by Richard Harwood 
from the same newspaper of September 


25. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
Sept. 26, 1963] 
ESSENCE OF THE Port COMPROMISE 

The latest development in the Indiana 
port controversy is another round in a con- 
tinuing battle; but it is a round in which 
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those fighting to preserve Indiana’s unique 
dunes land seem to have the edge. Certainly, 
Indiana Governor Welsh’s assertion that the 
Burns-ditch-or-bust crowd won a great vic- 
tory is dubious in the extreme. 

At issue in this round is Federal aid for 
the Burns ditch project. The Burns ditch 
backers want the Federal Government to 
hand over $25 million to help build a deep- 
water port in the midst of the finest remain- 
ing dunes land on the Indiana shore of Lake 
Michigan, primarily for the benefit of two 
steel companies. 

The Kennedy administration has now de- 
cided that it will approve the aid—but only 
if certain conditions are met. And the con- 
ditions must give the port backers pause. 
At the same time, the administration prom- 
ised to ask Congress to create an 11,700- 
acre national recreational park in the vicinity 
of Indiana Dunes State Park, near Burns 
ditch. This is good news to Senator PAUL 
DovucLas and conservationists throughout the 
country who have fought the port project 
because they want to save as much of the 
dunes as possible. The dunes area in dis- 
pute is an irreplaceable natural and recrea- 
tional asset. The backers have never 
made a real effort to find another location 
for a deepwater port in Indiana. 

The administration's decision is a compro- 
mise. Like most compromises, it is rather 
a mixed bag. In essence, however, this is 
where it seems to leave the situation: The 
chances of getting a national lakeshore park 
in the dunes area are good, the chances of 
getting Federal aid for the port project are 
doubtful. i 

In analyzing the port backers’ claims about 
the future of the project, the Budget Bureau 
concluded that Senator Doucrtas had some 
basis for his contention that the claims are 
exaggerated. Thus, these strings were 
attached to any Federal aid: Either Bethle- 
hem or Midwest Steel must make a firm 
commitment to build an integrated steel 
plant at the Burns ditch site. Furthermore, 
such a mill must be constructed simultane- 
ously with the construction of the port. 
Neither firm has made such a commitment. 
(An integrated mill is one that starts with 
iron ore and turns out finished steel prod- 
ucts.) 

Furthermore, a certain volume of coal 
traffic through the port must be guaran- 
teed—10 million tons a year if one integrated 
steel mill is built, 5 million tons if two such 
plants are constructed, The Budget Bureau 
expressed doubt that such a volume could 
be achieved, 

From the standpoint of those seeking to 
save the dunes, the chief drawback to the 
com} is that the unit 2 section 
would be sacrificed to the port complex. 
This is the dunes area, which also has a fine 
stretch of beach, most prized by naturalists. 
Senator Dove.as intends to continue to fight 
to get some of this 1,000-acre tract within 
the boundaries of the proposed national 
park. 

The dunes fight now moves into Congress, 
and the only certainty is that the issue is 
still in doubt. 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
Sept. 25, 1963] 
INDIANA PORT DATA QUERIED 
(By Richard Harwood) - 

Wasuincron, September 24.—The Budget 
Bureau raised major questions Tuesday 
about the economic future of the proposed 
Burns Ditch industrial harbor in the In- 
diana dunes area of Lake Michigan. 

There are indications, the Bureau said, 
that cargo estimates for the harbor have 
been exaggerated. The feasibility of the 
project is further clouded, according to the 
Bureau, by uncertainties surrounding the 
the plans for construction of steelmills in 
the area. 
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` Until these matters are cleared up, the 
Bureau said, the Kennedy administration 
will not request construction funds for the 
$25 million project. 


VIEWS LESS OPTIMISTIC 


The Bureau's views on the project were 
made public Tuesday. They appeared to be 
somewhat less optimistic than Indiana Gov. 
Matthew Welsh and other sponsors of the 
project had indicated Monday. 

Welsh reported at that time that the Bu- 
reau had given conditional approval for the 
harbor construction and that the conditions 
laid down could be easily met. 

The basic conditions was that there would 

have to be sufficient industrial activity at 
Burns Ditch to justify Federal construction 
of the harbor, 
e Specifically, the Government stipulated 
that at least one fully integrated steel mill 
that turns raw ore into finished products 
would have to be built there and that coal 
traffic through the harbor would have to 
total 10 million tons a year. 


TWO MILLS ACCEPTABLE 


An acceptable alternative would be the 
construction of two integrated steelmills 
and a coal traffic volume of 5 million tons. 

Welsh said the steel-mill stipulations posed 
no problem. Both Bethlehem Steel and Na- 
tional Steel intend to build integrated mills 
in the area, he declared. He also was con- 
fident that the harbor would generate the 
necessary coal traffic. 

The bureau, however, said these are as- 
sumptions, not certainties. 

The steel companies, the bureau said, will 
have to give specific assurances that they 
will build integrated mills before harbor- 
construction funds will be requested. 

The construction of these mills and the 
construction of the harbor, the buregu said, 
should proceed simultaneously, 

“This consideration is highly important,” 
the bureau report said, “as shipments into 
the harbor of iron ore, limestone, and coking 
coal, which constitute the underlying justi- 
fication for the steel-mill benefits claimed, 
are dependent upon the construction of such 
steel-making facilities.” 

“We, therefore, believe that explicit ar- 
rangements should be made by the Secretary 
of the Army to obtain more specific assur- 
ances prior to submitting an appropriations 
request to undertake the construction of 
the harbor.” 

It appears doubtful that Bethlehem, at 
least, will be willing to commit itself to a 
specific timetable. 

Robert F. Willey, manager of Bethlehem's 
Washington office, said the company hopes 
to ultimately build an integrated mill at 
Burns Ditch with an annual capacity that 
may reach 8 million tons of steel. But these 
Plans, he said, are entirely contingent on 
the development of new markets for Bethle- 
hem products. 7 

“We're not going to build until we've got 
the customers for the steel,” Willey said. 

For the present, the company intends to 
proceed with the construction and operation 
of rolling and finishing mills in the area 
that will use ingots produced at other Bethle- 
hem mills, Willey said. 

If-it should develop that a public harbor 
is not built at Burns Ditch, he said, Bethle- 
hem will build its own harbor whenever it 
is needed. 

COAL TOTAL HELD UNCERTAIN 


Another uncertainty cited by the Bureau 
Involved the projections of coal traffic 
through Burns Harbor. The of En- 
gineers has estimated that future coal ship- 
ments from southern ports on Lake Michi- 
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6 million tons annually, according to the 
Bureau, and has not increased substantially 
since 1957. 

The Bureau said the 24 million ton esti- 
mate should be rechecked. “Recent techno- 
logical developments in rail transportation 
and electric generation and transmission do 
not appear to have been fully considered in 
the (Corps of Engineers) coal projections. 
In addition, we believe that more recent in- 
formation with respect to the possibilities of 
nuclear power generation in the area should 
be given further consideration.” 

The Bureau further rejected as excessive 
estimates by the Corps of Engineers on the 
probable savings that could be realized by 
moving coal, grain, and general cargo through 
a Burns Ditch port instead of existing ports 
on the lake. 

The question raised by the Bureau are the 
same questions Illinois Senator PauL Doug- 
Las has repeatedly raised in his opposition to 
the project. His concern is to try to save 
the Indiana Dunes area around Burns Ditch 
from industrial encroachment. 

The Kennedy administration shares that 
concern and announced Monday that it will 
develop an 11,700-acre national park in the 
area. The park would not include a sec- 
tion of land identified as Unit 2, where the 
port would be built and where Bethlehem is 
building its rolling mills. 


After the March Is Over 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following articles: 
[From the New York Times, Sept. 30, 1963] 

AFTER THE MARCH Is Over 


The 200,000 marchers for racial equality 
are back home. The signs demanding free- 
dom now“ have been stored away or swept 
up by Washington’s garbage collectors. The 
walls of discrimination remain unleveled— 
racially imbalanced schools, segregated hous- 
ing, closed jobs, white only“ rules at places 
of public accommodation, daily humiliations 
for the Negro. The House Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee that must give the first go-ahead sig- 
nal in the long road to final congressional 
action on the administration's civil rights 
bill is in recess until September 9. Congress- 
men say nothing much has changed in their 
evaluation of the bill, and few display any 
heightened sense of urgency. 

Does all this mean that the most impres- 
sive assembly for a redress of grievances in 
America’s history has been in vain? We are 
convinced that when the record of 1963 is 
written the answer will be just the opposite. 
The national conscience; most potent of all 
spurs to social action, has been stirred in 
ways that will find expression in laws and in 
community practice. The only question is 
whether the translation of attitude into ac- 
tion will come fast enough to prevent new 
explosions of interracial violence. 

The unity of Negro and white citizens in 
the leadership of the march and in its rank 
and file demonstrated the indivisibility of 
the fight for genuine equality in all phases 
of American affairs. It was a rebuke to those 
in both races—the White Citizens Councils 
and the Black Muslims—who favor a pulling 
apart instead of a pulling together in the 
drive to give substance to constitutional 
guarantees. This is all America’s battle—a 
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battle in which intolerance and injustice are 
the common enemy. 

Yet, even with strong Federal legislation 
and an aroused community will, monumental 
obstacles must be overcome before racial 
barriers can be wholly erased. There are not 
enough jobs to provide full employment for 
everyone; there are not enough schools or 
teachers to erase quickly the educational 
handicaps that block the Negro’s progress; 
there are not enough good homes to raze the 
racial ghettos. The important thing now is 
to accept as a priority commitment in all 
our individual’ and national planning the 
necessity for faster movement to correct 
these deficiencies and to assure equal access 
to.a richer life for all our citizens. 

The picnic atmosphere that pervaded 
much of Wednesday’s march should not be 
misinterpreted as betokening any lack of de- 
termination on the Negro’s part to insist on 
the rights he has been so long denied. 
Rather it was an affirmation of his confidence 
in the efficacy of an appeal to national mo- 
rality to make true the dreams so eloquently 
evoked by Rey. Dr. Martin Luther King in 
the shadow of the Great Emancipator, It is 
up to all of us to make certain those dreams 
are not destroyed. 


From the New York Times, Aug. 30, 1963] 


THE FIRST SIGNIFICANT TEST OF THE FREEDOM 
MARCH 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, August 29.—The first sig- 
nificant test of the Negro march on Wash- 
ington will come in the churches and syna- 
gogues of the country this weekend. 

It is no good waiting for a political reac- 
tion in Congress, for if there is no effective 
moral reaction out in the country, there will 
be no effective political reaction here. 

whole movement for equality in 
American life will have to return to first 
principles before it will overcome anything: 
And as moral principles preceded and in- 
spired political principles in this country, as 
the church preceded the Congress, so there 
will have to be a moral revulsion to the hu- 
millation of the Negro before there can be 
significant political relief. 


THE TV MENTALITY 


The preachers at the Lincoln Memorial 
here this week understood this better than 
anybody else, but they were not able to speak 
for the wholé religious community of the 
Nation. 

“If,” said the executive head of the United 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, “all the members and all the minis- 
ters of the constituency I represent here to- 
day were ready to stand and march with you 
for jobs and freedom for the Negro people, 
together with all the Roman Catholic 
churches and all of the synagogues in Amer- 
ica, the battle for civil rights and dignity 
would be won.” 

The president of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, Rabbi Joachim Prinz, put the point 
another way. “When I was the rabbi of the 
Jewish community in Berlin under the Hit- 
ler regime, I learned many things. The most 
important thing Ilearned * * * under those 
tragic circumstances is that bigotry and 
hatred are not the most urgent problem. The 
most urgent, the most disgraceful; the most 
shameful, and the most tragic problem is 
silence. 

“A great people, which had created a great 
civilization, had become a nation of silent 
onlookers. * * * America must not remain 
sent. It must speak up and act * * * and 
not for the sake of the Negro, but for the 
sake of the image, the idea, and the aspira- 
tion of America itself.” 

Few people would question the validity of 
these points, but two misfortunes have de- 
based the power of the church and of church 
opinion. Too many preachers, like too many 
Congressmen, are not leading but following 
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their flock, perpetuating rather than destroy- 
ing illusion and prejudice. They are pass- 
ing by on the other side” And their 
parishioners, even when they want to be 
participants instead of spectators, have lost 
faith in their power to influence great events. 

Nothing, however, is more fallacious in 
American political life than the popular idea 
that Congressmen pay no attention to letters 
from their constituents. Some of them are 
impervious to reason and others either will 
not of cannot read, but all of them want to 
be reelected, and all of them know the po- 
litical power of the church, even if they 
never go there except for votes. 

If the preachers said what they really 
thought about this racial crisis and even half 
of those who heard and believed them wrote 
their honest convictions for or against racial 
equality to Capitol Hill, the political balance 
on racial equality might easily be trans- 
formed, 

If, however, the churches do not react and 
the march on Washington is regarded by the 
religious community as just another TV 


show, the political battle for civil rights 


could easily be worse off than before. 

For while the politicians here are not say- 
ing much about the march they are listening. 
And if such a mammoth demonstration, 
dramatizing the basic religious concept of 
equality, does not get an impressive response 
even from the churches, Congress could 
easily conclude that the Nation was indif- 
ferent or worse. 


WE NEED ALLIES 


The Negro leaders were less exuberant 
here today than during the big demonstra- 
tion yesterday. After the spree comes the 
hangover, and President Kennedy warned 
them before they left that only with strong 
3 support could his civil rights bill 

Asa Philip Randolph, who organized the 
march, admitted the obvious fact. We need 
allies,” he said. “People who are victims 
must take the leadership. No one but a Jew 
could lead the fight against anti-Semitism. 
No one but a man from the ranks of labor 
could lead the labor movement. 

But the Negro cannot win the fight alone, 
no more than the Jew or labor leader could 
win his fight alone. We need allies.” 

And if he cannot find them first in the 
churches, he is not likely to find them among 
the politicians, 


Growing Public Awareness of the 
Tragedy of Americus, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, last week I stated my hope 
that that the news media would focus 
public attention on the brutal suppres- 
sion of the Negro campaign for equal 
right in Americus, Ga. 

I am pleased to note that yesterday 
the New York Times carried a dispatch 
from Americus which in the words of 
that distinguished newspaper’s editorial 
writer told in chilling detail how the of- 
ficials of Americus have “used the forces 
of law to smash the desegregation drive.” 

Today the Times followed up its story 
with an editorial in which it aptly noted 
that the holding of Don Harris and his 
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colleagues for a capital offense, “degrades 
the rule of law into an instrument of 
terror and oppression.” 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that in 
giving the Americus story the promi- 
nence it deserves, the New York Times 
has once again rendered a great public 
service. I commend these articles to 
the attention of the Senate. 

I would also like to call attention, Mr. 
President, to further evidence of the 
growing public awareness of this tragic 
situation in Americus. 

The September 26 edition of the New- 
ark Evening News reports a protest at 
the arrest of Don Harris by Dr. Mason 
Gross, president of Rutgers University,’ 
in a statement at the Rutgers opening 
convocation exercises, Dr. Gross ex- 
pressed his indignation at the treatment 
these young men in Americus have re- 
ceived, “without regard for any kind of 
legal procedure.” 

The following day, 1,200 Rutgers stu- 
dents attended a rally to raise funds for 
Harris“ legal defense. The story of how 
these young people are devoting their 
time and money to help a former fellow 
student shows the growing anger at this 
great injustice as knowledge of the sit- 
uation spreads. An excellent report of 
the rally is contained in the September 
27 article of the Atlantic City Press. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these articles be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 29, 1963] 
` AMERICUS, GA., STIFLES Necro DRIVE 
(By Claude Sitton) 

Amenicus, Ga., September 28.—An orga- 
nized challenge to this Black Belt commu- 
nity’s racial customs has been all but crushed 
by the use of the law. 

In a situation without parallel in the 
South, four leaders of a tion cam- 
paign that began here last July face possible 
death sentences on charges of inciting an 
insurrection. 

Two riots by demonstrators and a series of 
other protests that have lasted for a month 
and a half have resulted in injuries to 28 
Negroes and 7 law enforcement officers and 
the arrest of more than 250 persons, Thirty- 
eight of them remain in prison. 

Negroes have made numerous of 
police brutality and mistreatment that have 
allegedly taken place in the filthy, sometimes 
improvised Jails. 

They also have accused officials of 
them, of imposing arbitrary bail bond re- 
quirements and of charging imprisoned ju- 
veniles $2 a day for board. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
said that it could find no evidence of police 
brutality here. 

ADMINISTRATION CRITICIZED 

Nevertheless, Negroes complain that the 
Kennedy administration has little or no 
interest in their plight and has made no 
move to prosecute perpetrators of “legal 
terror.” 

A climate of fear and intimidation exists 
in the Negro community. For their part, 
whites seem to be engaged In a conspiracy 
of silence—voluntary or imposed. There is 
no apparent hope for a compromise. 

The support among white segregationists 
for the policy of repression here was summed 
up by Tommy Hooks 3d, an insurance agent, 
former Sumter County superior court clerk 
and former president of the Americus Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He declared: 
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"I hope they will get any outsider for any- 
thing they can get them for until they find 
out that they are not wanted here.” 

Mr. Hooks and other whites argue that 
were it not for the presence of civil rights 
ad voca tes from elsewhere this would be a 
hospitable, happy community with no Ne- 
gro unrest. 

This county seat town of 13,471 persons, a 
trading and manufacturing center 137 miles 
south of Atlanta, has known racial violence 
in the past. 

Whites here and on surrounding farms be- 
came aroused in 1955 when they learned that 
Clarence L. Jordan, a native of western 
Georgia, and his wife had established a bi- 
racial center for communal living 8 miles 
southwest of here. 


CAMP SURVIVED ATTACKS 


Kolnonia, as Mr. Jordan and his support- 
ers called the camp, survived months of at- 
tacks by night riders armed with weapons 
ranging from pistols to machine guns. It 
also endured a boycott by merchants in this 
area who, for almost 4 years refused to do 
business with Its operators. 

Some whites, including Mr. Hooks, say Mr. 
Jordan and the presence of the camp is re- 
sponsible for the county’s present racial dif- 
ficulties. Mr. Jordan denies this. 

The current period of tension grew out of 
a voter registration campaign started last 
January by members of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee from Albany, 
38 miles to the south. 

With the assistance of Donald Harris, a for- 
mer student at Rutgers University, local Ne- 
groes formed the Sumter County Movement. 
Mr. Harris and others began visiting the sur- 
rounding cotton, peanut, and cattle farms to 
urge Negroes to apply for voter registration. 

Negroes outnumber whites in the county 
12,980 to 11,672. About 500 to 600 Negroes 
are now on the voting rolls, more than twice 
the number previously registered. 

CAMPAIGN IS BLOCKED 

Negroes then began a desegregation cam- 
paign against the Martin Theater. Eleven 
were arrested by the police last July 11 when 
they sought to buy tickets at the movie's 
white entrance, 

The Sumter Movement subsequently failed 
in efforts to negotiate an agreement for 
desegregation of the theater, the public 
library, and other facilities, 

On the night of last August 8, more than 
200 Negroes poured out of a mass meeting at 
the Friendship Baptist Church and headed 
south toward the business section for a dem- 
onstration. 

The Americus police, Sheriff Fred D. Chap- 
pell and other law enforcement officials 
halted the group. A police sergeant ordered 
Mr. Harris to tell the demonstrators to dis- 
perse. 

The officer said that instead Mr. Harris had 
encouraged the crowd to continue demon- 
strating. He was then arrested. 

At a hearing before Justice of the Peace 
M. Cooper Bradley officials testified that Mr. 
Harris had laid down in the street. They 
said that when they began dragging him 
away the mob attacked the police with bricks, 
bottles, and other missiles, 

The rioters were dispersed by shots fired 
over their heads, but not before considerable 
damage had been done to business estab- 
Iishments in the area. à 

Mr. Harris; John Perdew, another Negro 
youth working for the student group; and 
Ralph Allen, a white who is a group- field- 
worker, were later charged with insurrec- 
tion, unlawful assembly and rioting. 

Mr. Harris was also charged with assault 
and battery and resisting arrest. The others 
were additionally charged with assault with 
intent to kill and aiding an attempt to es- 
cape. 

Sheriff Chappell, in his testimony, said he 
had jabbed Mr. Harris with an electric cattle 
prod in an attempt to make him get up. 
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C. B. King, Jr., of Albany, attorney for the 
three students, asked the sheriff what Mr. 
Harris“ reaction had been. 

“He didn’t move any more than he was 
moving before,” the sheriff replied. He was 
wiggling and twisting. That's the only thing 
Iseen. And he was doing that when I went 
up there and he was doing it when I quit.” 

Mr. Bradley bound over the three students 
to the Superior Court Grand Jury, which 
convenes November 25. He denied their re- 
quest for release on bond on the ground that 
insurrection is a capital offense. 

The justice of the peace refused a plea 
by Mr. King that the insurrection charge 
had no standing. The lawyer contended 
that the U.S. Supreme Court had held this 
use of the statute in a similar Georgia case 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. King filed a writ of habeas corpus yes- 
terday in which he argued that the three 
students were being held without cause “in - 
violation of due process of law secured by 
the 14th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States and the constitution of 
the State of Georgia.” 

Judge T. O. Marshall set a hearing on this 
request for their release in Superior Court 
for next Tuesday. 


Negroes attempted to stage another mass 
demonstration the night of August 9, but 
were overwhelmed by the police, sheriff's 
deputies, deputized white citizens and State 
troopers. 

James Williams, an Americus Negro, as- 
serted in a sworn statement issued later the 
troopers and policemen had halted him 
while he was walking along a street at night. 
He said one had clubbed him and another 
had jumped on his leg and had broken it. 

“They kept asking me to get up.“ Mr. Wil- 
liams said. “Then the State patrolmen 
pulled out & hot shot,’ a long silver-looking 
stick run by batteries, and burned me.” 

Americus whites contend that Mr. Wil- 
liams’ leg was broken when he fell in a 
ditch, 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 30, 1963] 
LeGat TERROR IN AMERICUS 


How one Deep South community has used 
the forces of law to smash a desegregation 
drive by its Negro citizens was described in 
chilling detail yesterday in a Times dispatch 
from Americus, Ga. Four civil rights leaders 
face possible death sentences on charges of 
inciting an insurrection, and Negroes have 
made numerous complaints in the last 3 
months of police brutality, arbitrary bail 
bond requirements and official harassment. 

A Federal Bureau of Investigation report 
that it could find no evidence of police bru- 
tality has caused no abatement in Negro 
charges that “legal terror“ is being applied 
to bar them from exercising their legal rights. 
Claude Sitton, the Times’ chief Southern 
correspondent, found a climate of fear and 
intimidation among the town’s Negroes and 
a belief that the Kennedy administration 
had little or no interest in their plight. 

As in , leaders of the white 
community blame all the trouble on outside 
agitators. They make it clear they favor the 
policy of repression and want it to continue. 
“I hope,” says a former president of the 
Americus Chamber of Commerce, “they will 
get any outsider for anything they can get 
them for until they find out that they are not 
wanted here.” 

Getting people for “anything they can get 
them for“ is the technique of the police 
state. It degrades the rule of law into an 
instrument of terror and oppression. Presi- 
dent Kennedy has rightly declared to all 
Americans—white and Negro, North and 
South, big city and hamlet—that respect for 
law is the foundation for all freedom and 
all government. Unjust application of the 
law is the surest way to destroy such respect. 


1968 
From the Newark (NJ.) News, Sept. 26, 
1963] 


Heup ts Grorncia—Gnross, Wins HIT 
HARRIS JAILING 


The jailing—without bail—of a Rutgers 


University graduate in Americus, Ga., 
brought reverberations yesterday from both 
the Rutgers campus and the Nation's capital. 

Dr. Mason W. Gross, Rutgers president, 
and U.S. Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
Democrat, of New Jersey, both protested the 
arrest of Donald S. Harris, 1963 Rutgers 
graduate, who has been in the Americus jail 
since August 8, on charges stemming from 
his participation in a Negro voter registra- 
tion drive here. 

Harris, 23, who was graduated from Rutgers 
in June, had gone to Georgia as a field secre- 
tary for the Student Nonviolent Committee. 
He is being held on five charges—one of 
which carries a possible death penalty. 

“We should make our indignation felt,” 
Dr. Gross told several thousand university 
students attending opening convocation 
exercises in Rutgers Stadium, Piscataway 
Township. “The atrocious stories from 
Americus. Ga., reveal that people are being 
treated wthout regard for any kind of legal 
procedure.” 

Harris, a Negro, faces five charges includ- 
ing attempt to incite an insurrection against 
the State of Georgia—the charge punishable 
by death. 

The Rutgers-Douglass Chapter of the 
NAACP is selling black armbands on the cam- 
pus and has joined with the student daily 
newspaper “The Targum,” in a fund-raising 
campaign to aid Harris. A civil rights rally 
will be held at Voorhees Chapel on the 
Douglass College campus tonight at 7. 

In W. „Senator WILLIAMS took the 
floor of the Senate to make a strong protest 
against the treatment accorded Harris. 

SHOWS SECRET PHOTOS 


With him he carried pictures secretly 
taken and smuggled out’—which he said 
showed young demonstrators in Americus 
lodged in an abandoned newspaper build- 
ing without furnishings, bedding, toilet Ta- 
cilities or adequate ventilation. 

“It could be expected,” the Senator said, 
“that the police might charge Harris with 
something like unlawful assembly and fall- 
ure to obey the orders of an officer but it 
passes all understanding that he should also 
be charged with an attempt to incite insur- 
rection, for which he faces a possible death 
penalty. Yet he was.“ 

That charge, Writ1aMs said, had not been 
used since the 1930's. He added that the 
peace bonds of $40,000 placed against Harris 
were “incredible,” 

From the Atlantic City NJ.) Press, 
Sept. 27, 1963 
STUDENTS Srace RALLY For JAILED GEORGIA 
5 Necro 


New Brunswick—About 1,200 solemn 
students, many wearing black armbands, 
filled a college auditorium to overflowing 
Thursday night to protest racial violence in 
Birmingham, Ala., and the arrest of a col- 
league in Americus, Ga. 

Several hundred more, unable to fit in the 
Voorhees Chapel on the Douglass College 
campus, sat on wooden chairs in an adjacent 
gymnasium, where the addresses of rally 
Speakers boomed over a public announce- 
ment system. 

Some young men and women wept openly 
when speakers discussed the plight of Don- 
ald S. Harris, 24, a 1963 graduate of Rutgers 
University who is in a Sumter County, Ga., 
jail charged with the capital offense of at- 
tempting to incite insurrection. 

WITHOUT BAIL 

Harris, a Negro, was one of four field sec- 
retaries of the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee, who were arrested dur- 
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ing a demonstration August 8, in Americus, 
They have remained in jail without bond 
awaiting action by the grand jury. 

Charles Scherrod, a SNCC representative, 
who directed Harris and other students in 
a voter registration drive in southwest Geor- 
gia, urged the students to promote demon- 
strations October 8 “on every college campus” 
protesting the action of local authorities in 
Americus, 

Lock at me,” Scherrod said, “a young fel- 
low like you, though black, telling you that 
one of us, a colleague in education, is sitting 
in a jail this minute, that he possibly may 
be faced with death * * * if we have to die, 
then we have to die.” 

WE NEED You 


Scherrod, who wears hornrimmed glasses 
and was clad in dungarees, told the assem- 
bly of mostly white students from Rutgers 
and its women's branch, Douglass: 

“You're white and free and 21. You don't 
have to worry about this thing. But if you 
love your children, if you love what America 
can mean, you've got to hate this system. 
You've got to do something about this sys- 
tem. 

“We need you. We need you, We need 
vou.“ 


Mrs. Nancy Kefauver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, in the re- 
cent death of Senator Estes Kefauver, 
the State of Tennessee and, in fact, the 
country lost a distinguished public serv- 
ant whose legislative monuments will 
outlast many of his contemporaries. He 
left a very charming wife and family. 
Nancy Kefauver was a steadfast, helpful 
helpmate to her great husband. She, 
like many other widows of public offi- 
cials, was faced with a difficult decision. 
She made her decision and made it 
wisely. As Mrs. Kefauver has indicated, 
her first responsibility is to her children, 
but I am also certain that her intimate 
knowledge of the trying days of an out- 
standing legislator’s life brought her to 
the realization that the great State of 
Tennessee should be represented in the 
Senate by someone else. 

No one, in my opinion, can exceed 
Nancy Kefauver’s charm and her deep 
interest in the welfare of her State and 
her country. She knows that the selec- 
tion of her husband's successor will not 
be an easy choice. She knows the trials 
and tribulations of public service and, 
while she has eliminated herself from 
consideration, I am certain that the 
people of Tennessee will be interested 
in the one whom she thinks will best 
follow in the footsteps of her great hus- 
band. The people of Tennessee should 
harken to her advice. I am sure they 
will. 

In connection with this, a very appro- 
priate editorial appeared in the great 
New York World-Telegram on Septem- 
ber 24, 1963. That editorial follows: 

Ms. KEFAUVER’s DECISION 

Widows, sons, and other kinfolk often have 
taken the place of Members of Congress who 
died while in office, 
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Some have succeeded fathers or husbands 
by appointment of friendly Governors, 
others by winning subsequent elections. 

Some have become outstanding legisla- 
tors; most merely have held the seat. 

After Senator Estes Kefauver, of Tennes- 
see, died last month there were many propos- 
als that Mrs. Nancy Kefauver succeed him. 
Although Gov. Frank Clement, of Tennessee, 
had filled the job on an interim basis, it 
was widely suggested, and speculated, that 
Mrs. Kefauver might run in the 1964 elec- 
tion. 

But the wise and gracious Nancy has just 
put an end to all this in one sentence of 
uncommonly good sense: 

My first responsibility Is to my children 
and I am not trained or qualified for public 
office.” 


The Communists Like That Capitalist 
Cash 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other great fraud is about to be perpe- 
trated on the American public in the 
administration's proposed expansion of 
trade and resulting concessions to the 
Communist bloc. 

The financial condition of the Com- 
munist bloc, and its devious money prac- 
tices are effectively described in an ar- 
ticle by Sterling Slappey which appeared 
in the September 16 edition of the Los 
Angeles Times. I insert this article into 
the Recorp at this point: 

THe COMMUNISTS LIKE THAT CAPITALIST CASH 


(By Sterling Slappey) 

LEIPZIG, East GerMany.—The Communist 
nations of Eastern Europe are caught up in 
an intensive effort to acquire hard Western 
currencies. 

The Russian ruble, the East German mark, 
the Czech koruna, and all the rest are at- 
tractively printed and impressive enough in 
appearance, but beyond the Iron Curtain 
they are worth scarcely more than the paper 
they're printed on. 

Communist embassies in the West cannot 
be financed with money backed by no more 
than promises of redemption and question- 
able government bonds. Nor can Western 
products be paid for with such currency. 

Moreover, no knowledgeable spy would go 
abroad without a supply of banknotes issued 
by the government of his target country. 

For these reasons and many others, Com- 
munist countries are going to incredible 
lengths in search of sound, reliable, ade- 
quately supported capitalist currency. 

In recent months there have been indica- 
tions that Communist governments are even 
competing with one another in search of the 
dollar, the pound sterling, the Swiss franc, 
the Dutch guilder, and the West German 
mark. 

The Communists’ techniques for luring 
hard money gre many and varied, They 
range from ugly little quasi-legal schemes 
involving only a few dollars to grand strate- 
gies based on millions of barrels of cheap 
Soviet oil. 

Here in Old Saxony, for example, there are 
shops—well hidden from the common East 
German—which sell unbelievably rare West- 
ern goods. Only Western money is accepted. 
These shops are state-owned and state-oper- 
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ated and the Communists wink at themselves 
while smashing Communist principle. 

Prices are posted in American dollars: fine 
Scotch whisky Is $2.95 a quart; American 
cigarettes, 20 cents a package; fine English 
lingerie, a quarter of the price it would 
bring in London. 

Meissen china, once among the world's 
best, is still lovely and ranks high on East 
Germany's list of Western currency earners. 
Ninety percent of it goes into export chan- 
nels. 

The same percentage stands for Zeiss opti- 
cal products, manufactured at Jena. 

In their dollar campaign, Rumania and 
Bulgaria are competing for Western tourists 
with as much enthusiasm as any private en- 
terprise agency in the West. 

They have thrown open to Western tourists 
their Black Sea resorts of Varna and Ma- 
maia, but all expenses—including transpor- 
tation, meals, accommodations, and sightsee- 
ing fees—must be paid in advance in hard 
currency. 

Bulgaria and Rumania lose money on such 
tourists, They charge only $150 for a 15-day 
trip, including round-trip air fare from 
Frankfurt. But the money they collect is 
sound and internationally negotiable. 

In most Communist countries a foreigner 
cannot buy gasoline except with Western 
currency or with coupons bought in the West. 
And in East Germany the Communists 
charge 5 marks to use the access roads to 
West Germany—payable in West German 
marks. 

One of the neatest schemes of all is prac- 
ticed in Bulgaria with East German autos. 

A three-stroke Wartburg car, which sells 
in East Germany for 18,000 East German 
marks, or $1,375, can be purchased in Bul- 
garia for 1,800 West German marks, or $450. 

Bulgaria gets the cheap, sleazy Wartburg 
under the forced trade imposed on all Com- 
munist countries then sells it to westerners 
for little but good money. 

From such relatively big operations the 
Communists plunge to the depths of mone- 
tary pettiness, 

When you buy something with Western 
currency, you rarely get change in anything 
but the cheap currency of the nation where 
the purchase is made. 

The Communists make a little here, lose 
a little there, But in these deals, they al- 
ways come out ahead, 


Representative Ken Hechler, Democrat, 
of West Virginia, Sponsors “Week in 
Washington” Program for High School 
Students—Educational Value Praised 
by Participant Mary E. Walter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, this 
past summer 50 young high school jun- 
iors from West Virginia enjoyed a unique 
experience, thanks to the thoughtful- 
ness and energy of Representative Ken 
HECHLER, Democrat, of West Virginia. 
The winners participated in the Week 
in Washington” program, initiated by 
Mr. HecHLer when he came to Congress 
in 1959. 

Financed by business firms from West 
Virginia’s Fourth Congressional District, 
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this imaginatife, educational experience 
gives the students an opportunity to ob- 
serve the processes of government at 
close range, and to work with their 
elected Representative as he serves his 
constituents. In groups of three to six 
they come to the Nation’s Capital, stay- 
ing in a private home, and touring Fed- 
eral agencies, They observe the Senate 
and the House in session, attend com- 
mittee hearings, and meet governmental 
officials. During the evenings they are 
entertained at the Sylvan Theater or 
the Watergate Concerts. 

Selections are made by a panel of three 
judges on the basis of a letter of ap- 
plication, scholastic record, and recom- 
mendations of teachers, 

Mr. President, on September 26 and 
27, 1963, the Youth Section of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor reported on Repre- 
sentative HecHLER’s “Week in Washing- 
ton” program as seen by one of this 
year's participants, Miss Mary E. Walker, 
of Red House, W. Va. She writes of the 
lasting values inherent in such an ex- 
perience, and of the hospitality of the 
welcome extended by members of the 
Representative’s staff. In concluding 
her letter to the Monitor, Miss Walker 
wrote: 

I had looked forward to entering the pro- 
gram for several years, and it went far 
beyond my expectations. Although I had 
never been exposed to a city larger than 
Charleston, W. Va., I felt at home in Wash- 
ington, and returned home feeling much 
more attached to our National Government. 
I wish every young person in the Nation 
could spend such a week in Washington. 


Mr. President, I echo the sentiments 
of Miss Walker as she assesses this sig- 
nificant educational opportunity. It is 
a pleasure to commend Representative 
Ken HECHLER for his resourcefulness in 
carrying forward such a worthwhile ac- 
tivity. He is providing genuine service 
to the young citizens of West Virginia, 
and through them, to the United States. 

I request that the letter by Miss Mary 
E. Walker in the September 26 Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, and Miss Walker's 
article of September 27, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. ; 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON INTERNSHIP FOR HIGH 
ScHOOLERS 

YourH sEcTION: I read with interest your 
recent articles about Washington's intern 
program for college students, for I went to 
Washington this summer and attended sev- 
eral of the seminars held for them. I was an 
intern of sorts myself, taking part in the 
only intern program for high school stu- 
dents on Capitol Hill, 

The enclosed article concerns this pro- 
gram, which is sponsored by an ex-college 
professor who felt that young Americans 
needed to be brought closer to their National 
Government, From 22 to 76 high school 
juniors come to Washington for a week at 
a time during the summer, 

The program receives much publicity 
within the District, and is also well known 
on the Hill. The chairman of a Senate 
committee once halted a meeting and intro- 
duced “Con, HECHLER and his kids,” 
who were attending the meeting. 

The only words which can express my 
feeling towards this program are “absolutely 
wonderful,” I had looked forward to enter- 
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ing the program for several years, and it 
went far beyond my expectations. Although 
I had never been exposed to a city larger 
than Charleston, W. Va., I felt at home in 
Washington and returned home feeling 
much more attached to our National Gov- 
ernment. I wish every young person in the 
Nation could spend such a week in Wash- 
ington, 
Mary E. WALTER, 
Red House, W. Va. 

WONDERFUL WEEK IN WASHINGTON: HIGH 

SCHOOLERS SEE GOVERNMENT IN ACTION 

Rep House, W. Va.— Nothing I've ever 
done in Congress is as close to my heart as 
this program. I started it in 1959—the first 
year I came to Congress—and it gets better 
every year.” These words were written by 
Congressman KEN HECHLER, of West Vir- 
ginia, about his “Week in Washington” 
program, in which three friends and I re- 
cently participated. The Congressman, who 
has a doctorate in political sclence and once 
taught at Marshall University in Hunting- 
ton, now teaches politics on the scene. 

The program is an attempt to bring young 
West Virginians closer to their National Gov- 
ernment, and to give them a better under- 
standing of it. It is open to all high school 
juniors who live in the Fourth District, 
which consists of 13 Ohio River Valley coun- 
ties. Winners are chosen by a panel of three 
judges appointed by the Congressman, and 
no consideration is given to family politics. 
The funds for the program are provided by 
business firms in the district, and are ad- 
ministered by the American Political Sci- 
ence Association. The cost per student is 
about $75. 

When the program began, 22 students 
were taken to Washington. The original 
plan was for 2 winners from each of the 
10 counties, and for 2 from the city schools 
of Huntington, the largest city in the dis- 
trict. When the district acquired 3 more 
counties, this number became 28; but the 


ceived about 350 applications, out of which 
50 winners were selected. In 1962 addi- 
tional contributions, including a $2,500 do- 
nation from Mrs. Charles H. Hechler, the 
Congressman's mother, made it possible to 
select 76 winners, the largest number yet. 
As the program grew, changes were made. 
Selections were originally made by three 
judges within each county, but this was 
awkward, and left room for criticism when 
a judge and a winner were acquainted. 
Each applicant was formerly asked to write a 
one-page essay on Why I Would Like To 
Work in My Congressman’s Office,” and 
judges placed much emphasis on it. Appli- 


cants are now required to write a brief letter 


explaining their desire to participate in the 
program, but more consideration is given to 
scholastic records and teachers’ recommenda- 
tions. 

The winners travel to Washington in 
groups of three to six. Round trip train 
tickets are provided, and each student is 
given $20 to help defray expenses. This 
year, winners stayed in a private home, oc- 
cupied for the summer by Rev. and Mrs. 
David Kirk. Transportation during the 
week was provided by either Reverend Kirk 
or Bob Nelson, a member of the Congress- 
man's-staff. 

A Week in Washington“ winner usually 
spends his first afternoon seeing the well- 
known sights of Washington. On Monday 
morning he meets Congressman HECHLER and 
his staff, and is briefed on the business be- 
fore Congress, committee meetings, and other 
events scheduled for that week. He will 
see both Houses of Congress in session sev- 
eral times, and meet Senators, Representa- 
tives, Cabinet members, and perhaps the 
President. He will spend part of his time 
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in the office—typing, addressing mail, re- 
checking files, clipping material for the Con- 
gressman’s newspaper and CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp scrapbook, and generally being ex- 
posed to all the work in a Congressman's of- 
fice, In the evenings, he may attend Water- 
gate concerts, armed services parades, and 
performances at the Sylvan Theater and the 
Carter-Barron Amphitheater. 

Part of the schedule is the same every 
week. Each group goes to Andrews Air 
Force Base Monday niorning when the Presi- 
dent returns from his weekend, Each group 
tours the White House, Capitol, State De- 
partment, Supreme Court Building, Library 
of Congress, FBI Headquarters, Pan-Amer- 
ican Union Building, the U.S. Information 
Agency section of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Bureau of 
Printing and Engravieg, and the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The remaining time is spent at the office or 
attending various events which occur during 
the week. While we four girls were in Wash- 
ington, we attended three seminars held for 
the college interms. We heard Edward R. 
Murrow speak on the USIA, Congressman 
Ft. op. of Pennsylvania, orate on national de- 
fense, and James Hoffa defend his Teamsters 
Union. 

We were on the scene at Averell Harriman's 
press conference following his testimony on 
the nuclear test ban treaty before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

We witnessed a House Rules Committee 
meeting on the vocational education bill, 
where Congressmen CARL PERKINS and ADAM 
CLAYTON PowELL testified. 

We heard part of a Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee hearing, with Attorney General Rob- 
ert Kennedy testifying. We met the Attor- 
ney General after the meeting. 

We were present when the House passed 
ER. 7500, authorizing appropriations to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. 

We also saw a game between the Washing- 
tno Senators and the Chicago White Sox. 
Before the big league game, we saw the con- 
gressional ball game, where the Democrats 
beat the Republicans 11-0. 

Congressman HECHLER rates the program 
as highly successful, and we four girls 
agree wholeheartedly. Our week in Wash- 
ington was the most informative and excit- 
ing week we had ever spent anywhere. We 
met people and went places; but we can- 
not measure the success of our week by 
whether or not we met a certain person or 
went a certain place. The real measure is 
the better understanding of our Government 
and the feeling of closeness to it that we 
gained from our trip. 

Many E. WALTER. 


The Rewards of Meddling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of developments in the Dominican 
Republic, where patriotic military and 
civilian officials found it necessary to re- 
move President Bosch from office before 
he acquiesced to a Communist takeover 
of that country, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the dangerous policy of the 
administration in embracing leftwing 
raat: in Latin America be termi- 
na 


This question and its complications 
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are discussed in a timely fashion in an 
editorial in the Chicago Tribune of Mon- 
day, September 30, which I insert into 
the Recorp at this point, 

THe REWARDS OF MEDDLING 


General Imbert has told the Tribune’s 
Latin American correspondent, Jules Dubois, 
that the army deposed Juan Bosch as Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic because 
Bosch refused to act against the Commu- 
nists in the face of a report that they in- 
tended to make the country a second Cuba. 

The general, chief of internal security, gave 
Dubois a copy of a document summarizing 
a secret meeting of Dominican Communists. 
Their move was to have been made next Jan- 
uary. The Communists felt that by then 
the people of the country would rise in re- 
volt if the army moved against Bosch, where- 
upon the Communists would exploit the rev- 
olution to install themselves. 

Once this was accomplished, the report 
said, the Dominican Republic would serve 
as a bridge for Communist operations against 
neighboring countries, among them Haiti and 
Venezuela. 

When General Imbert showed the docu- 
ment to Bosch, pleading that the President 
crack down on the Communists, Bosch re- 
fused. At a second meeting, the President 
told army leaders that he would rather re- 
sign than take a stand against the Commu- 
nists. So the army deposed him. 

Bosch was the Kennedy State Department's 
baby. It had been carefully nursing him 
along. The Department indignantly sus- 
pended diplomatic relations with the Do- 
minican Republic and cut off foreign aid. 

It is evident from the facts that the ad- 
ministration, pursuing its usual penchant 
for “kingmaking” in the cause of reform and 
democracy in the Caribbean, picked an- 
other lemon. In fact, the whole sequence of 
events repeats the pattern which brought 
Castro to power in Cuba. The one differ- 
ence, at least for the short run, is that there 
has been no Communist takeover in the 
Dominican Republic, If that is averted, the 
army, which is in the Kennedy bad books, 
will have been responsible. 

The State Department's irresistible urge 
to leap from the fryingpan into the fire in 
its dealings with Latin American countries 
can be traced to the dogmatic view that dic- 
tators, even though they are strongly anti- 
Communist and on our side, are bad. The 
perfectionist. view demands that they be 
routed out and that constitutional govern- 
ment be instituted in their place. 

The Latin record of competence in self- 
government is notoriously poor and military 
juntas and dictators are familiar facts. Yet 
the academic outlook of the State Depart- 
ment ignores the reality. 

Thus Batista of Cuba had to be toppled 
because he represented a bad“ dictatorship. 
American military aid was cut off while gun- 
runners were allowed to build- up Castro, 
whose cause commanded much sympathy in 
the State Department. Batista, whatever 
else he may have been, was anti-Communist 
and pro-United States. With a considerable 
assist from Washintgon, he was driven out 
in favor of a new dictator who turned out to 
be a Communist who hates the United States 
and has converted Cuba into a Soviet beach- 
head in the Americas. 

It was the same with Trujillo in the Do- 
minican Republic. He was on our side, but 
he was a dictator and, necessarily, bad. So, 
when his regime ended, Bosch was wet- 
nursed as the man Washington thought 
could install constitutional government. He 
turned out to be a weak sister whom the 
Communists intended to use as a dupe in 
their own rise to power. 

Maybe someday Washington will get over 
its habit of meddling to render barely tol- 
erable situations far worse, but on the record 
to date this persistent urge seems incurable. 
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Nation Needs Goldwater Commonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Ken- 
nedy administration hatchetmen are 
scrambling desperately to cut down the 
growing confidence of the American 
people in Barry GOLDWATER. The fol- 
lowing editorial by Raymond Moley in 
the October 7 issue of Newsweek points 
out the one thing the anti-Goldwater 
partisans fear most is his commonsense. 
I agree with Mr. Moley, this kind of 
commonsense is something the Nation 
sorely needs today. 

GOLDWATER'S EDUCATION 
(By Raymond Moley) 

In the press and in the talks which I have 
had with the anybody-but-Goldwater Re- 
publicans I note a sudden change in the 
criticism of the Arizona Senator. There is 
no longer a harping on the charge that he 
is an “extremist.” Over the past 6 weeks 
GotpwatTer has in printed interviews and 
many press conferences stated his views on a 
great range of national and international 
issues. Even his most violent earlier critics 
grudgingly admit that he is not an extremist 
but a moderate. 

Nor can it be claimed, as it was about Taft, 
that he would be an unpopular candidate. 
His recent appearances from coast to coast, 
culminating in a 42,000, world-series-size 
crowd in the Dodger Stadium in Los Angeles, 
have disposed of that attack. 

A more subtle gambit is now current among 
anti-Goldwater Republicans. This is a 
snooty appraisal based upon the rather lim- 
ited contribution to GOLDWATER'S equipment 
provided by formal education and “deep” 
reading. These critics are mostly sitting 
proudly upon an A.B. or sporting a Phi Beta 
Kappa key (which may or may not have been 
earned in college). Arthur Krock, whom I 
revere as the foremost American political 
commentator, tells that another commen- 
tator, who is published over the Nation, said 
in a dinnertable conversation that Gorp- 
WATER “is illiterate and third rate.“ 

RESOURCEFUL MIND 

Perhaps I have the academic credentials to 
comment upon this anti-Goldwater attack. 
But academic credentials are a minor quali- 
fication in grappling with public issues and 
national policies. The indispensable ingre- 
dients are a resourceful mind and an abun- 
dance of commonsense. 

BARRY GOLDWATER'S grammar school record 
was only fair. After a rather poor first year 
in high school, his father and his highly in- 
telligent and practical mother sent Barry 
to the Staunton (Va.) Military Academy. 
After 4 years there he graduated, leaving be- 
hind a high opinion of his mastery of mili- 
tary matters in the cadet corps. He then 
entered the University of Arizona, but left 
in 1929 when his father died. At the age of 
20 he entered the Goldwater merchant enter- 
prise and helped carry it successfully through 
the depression. He ultimately became man- 
ager of the stores. When in 1952 his semi- 
learned opponent, the incumbent Senator, 
called him a “ribbon clerk,” GOLDWATER re- 
plied that he sold not only ribbons but shoes, 
calico, and dishes, and that he was a 
“damned good clerk.” 

From 1941 to 1945 he served in the Air 
Force. In the years that followed, his great 
energies permitted him to learn more and 
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more of military affairs, civic problems, busi- 
ness enterprise, and his special interests 
electronics and photography. 

COMMONSENSE 


After he entered the Senate he carried on 
studies at the Air University at Maxwell Field 
and wrote serious papers on such military 
matters as the Polaris submarine. 

It is most relevant to suggest that since the 
Government spends half its substance on 
military matters and a good proportion of 
the remainder in technical affairs, this intel- 
lectual equipment could serve the Nation 
well. And since foreign affairs is so largely 
a matter of psychological appraisals, a knowl- 
edge of human nature should be indis- 
pensable. 

Also, since a President, as Woodrow Wilson 
once said, is the major spokesman to as well 
as for the Nation, GOLDWATER'S capacity to 
make matters of state intelligible to the 
people should clear up much of the con- 
fusion that now afflicts public knowledge of 
what Government is doing and planning. 

I recently asked a priest and editor with 
whom I have had a long correspondence to 
explain an obscure passage which I encoun- 
tered in my reading. He replied: 

“Today there is a cult of obscurantism. 
The ‘professional’ scholar must lapse into 
his own form of hieroglyphics. Don't let it 
bother you. Today the tendency is to say, 
The man is crazy. He is talking sense’.” 

If Gotpwarter’s rellance on commonsense 
is what is now occupying the attention of 
critics, I am content. For commonsense in 
high places is what the country sorely needs. 


Pennsylvania’s Good Governor, 
Bill Scranton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am calling to the attention 
of the Congress an excellent article from 
Time magazine, issue of September 13, 
1963, entitled “Republicans”: 

REPUBLICANS 
MAKING THEIR RECORDS 


Goldwater and Rockefeller remain the 
names most frequently mentioned in talk 
about the 1964 Republican presidential nom- 
ination. But if both Barry and Rocky were 
to falter, the most likely GOP choice would 
be either Pennsylvania's Gov. William Scran- 
ton or Michigan's Gov. George Romney. 
Both took office last January, replacing 
Democratic Governors in key States with 
staggering economic problems. How each 
has met those problems may yet dictate the 
choice of next year’s GOP nominee. An in- 
terim report on their gubernatorial records: 

Pennsylvania's Scranton took office with 
State unemployment at a horrendous 9.4 per- 
cent, He was presented by outgoing Demo- 
crat David Lawrence with a budget carrying 
a $53 million deficit—and, because of al- 
ready authorized new spending projects, 
holding the red ink even to that amount 
required raising $175 million more than 
State tax revenues brought in the previous 
year. 

Moreover, of some 80,000 State employees, 
about 60,000 held no civil service job tenure, 
were subject to the will and whim of Penn- 
sylvania’s notoriously patronage-minded 
politicians. Teachers’ salaries were abysmally 
low and highway construction was behind 
schedule. 
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Scranton, 46, went right to work, paring 
projected State financial obligations by $90 
million. But even that would have left a 
total deficit of about $138 million. To raise 
the needed revenue, Scranton last April went 
before the legislature, asked for a hefty in- 
crease in the general sales tax, along with 
hiked cigarette and liquor taxes. 

By numbers, Republicans controlled the 
Pennsylvania House 109 to 101, the Senate 
by 27 to 23. But there was bitter factional- 
ism within the ranks of the GOP legislators. 
It took Scranton more than a month of hard- 
nosed, behind-the-scenes persuasion before 
the legislature passed a bill that raised the 
Sales tax from 4 to 5 percent. Scranton can 
now lay claim to a balanced budget, a feat 
that had been considered impossible only a 
few months before. 

He also tackled Pennsylvania’s patronage 
mess. He wanted more than 50,000 State 
employees put under civil service regulations 
that would place them safely beyond the 
reach of pork-barreling politicians. Again, 
Seranton pushed his proposals through a 
reluctant legislature. 

He next won legislative approval of many 
more controversial proposals: $35 million to 
raise school subsidies, the bulk to go for 
higher teachers’ salaries; $12.4 million for 
loans to struggling new and staggering old 
industries that could bolster the State's econ- 
omy; new tax breaks for industry; $262 mil- 
lion for the State’s highway building pro- 
gram; election reforms. 

Under his administration, Pennsylvania's 
unemployment rate dropped steadily all year, 
was down to 65 percent in August. He 
pitched into a hard-hitting national advertis- 
ing campaign that promised new Pennsyl- 
vania industries “100-percent plant financing, 
a State-aided job-training program, a favor- 
able tax climate.” Since Scranton took office, 
121 companies have announced that: they 
will build new plants in Pennsylvania, an- 
other 138 have said that they plan to expand. 

Last week, back from a hard-earned vaca- 
tion, Scranton returned to his arduous State- 
house job. He met with his industrial de- 
velopment advisory committee, cut a ribbon 
to open a new highway, read a batch of 
ceremonial proclamations every day, took a 
thick sheaf of paperwork home every night. 
He still insisted that he had no presidential 
ambitions—but, as some of his admirers re- 
called, he had to be drafted to run for 
Governor. 


Revenue Act of 1963 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
action by the House in passing the Reve- 
nue Act of 1963 was an effective declara- 
tion of our intention to stimulate 
economic growth, provide the American 
consumer and American business with 
more opportunity to invest according to 
their own decisions, and strengthen the 
national economy. 

In any tax bill, the decisions which 
must be made are often difficult ones. 
This was the first general tax revision 
in almost 10 years. The Ways and 
Means Committee studied volumes and 
volumes of material on tax matters, the 
evidence accumulated since 1954 of the 
way our tax laws actually worked, and 
the recommendations of many witnesses 
on desirable changes. Even so, we all 
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recognize that the total language of the 
bill constitutes the best joint agreement 
among members of the committee and of 
the House, rather than a perfect bill. 

The difficulties of working on such 
legislation are not always recognized. 
I was pleased, however, to read a fine 
news column by John McKelway in the 
Washington Star, under the title of the 
Rambler column, which hits a striking 
note of the atmosphere of the House in 
its considerations. 

This column, and an editorial in the 
distinguished periodical Business Week 
pay special tribute which I believe should 
be generally recognized to our colleague, 
the gentleman from Arkansas, who 
Played such an important part in this 
legislation. I offer the text of both 
articles for publication in the Recorp 
so that they may be brought to the at- 
tention of the House. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star] 
THE RAMBLER FINDS A WORK or Art 
(By John McKelway) 

The Rambler had the impression the tax- 
cut bill was a fairly simple issue—cut or 
don't cut—and decided to drop in on the 
debate in the House. 

For a while, everything fell into place. 

Representative Col uxn, Democrat, of Mis- 
sissippi, objected to the rule on the bill. He 
said his colleagues were being gagged in that 
amendments could only be offered by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
No one disagreed with him and no one did 
anything and the rule was accepted. 

Mr. COLMER did make an interesting point 
on another subject. Discussing the Nation's 


-financial condition, he said that there was 


a time when he was worried about the future ; 
of his grandchildren. “Now,” he said, “I'm 
worried about my own.” 

But soon the House was floating quietly 
along on the words of Representative MILLs, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, a suave, red-faced 
man in a dark suit, perhaps the most effec- 
tive Member of that body, chairman of Ways 
and Means. 

He called the bill, the tax cut, the most 
important piece of legislation affecting the 
economic front since he came to Congress 
25 years ago. It would breathe new life into 
our economy, he said. Answering Repub- 
licans who want to set a limit on spending 
if we are to have a tax cut, Mr. Mitts pointed 
out the President can't spend 61 more than 
Congress appropriates. 

He completed his usual, decisive perform- 
ance in 35 minutes and had them applauding 
on both sides of the aisle. He walked away 
from the well of the House and began shak- 
ing hands with other Members, tilting his 
chin upward a bit and looking them straight 
in the eye from a few inches away. He even 
sought out a few Members, sitting alone, 
who had not rushed to congratulate him. 
Quite a guy. 

He was followed by Representative Curtis, 
a dry but factual speaker, and Representa- 
tive Krocu, who called himself a little boy 
from Brooklyn, bowled over by the bril- 
liance of Mr. MILLS. 

The Rambler’s mind and eyes began to 
wonder. The debate was orderly. There 
were no sneaky questions. The members 
seemed cautious and actually were listening. 

He picked up a document and discovered 
he had the actual bill in hand. Sweet Agnes. 
It was 310 pages long, as heavy as a novel. 

He tried to read a section: 

“Deduction for estate tax—If an amount 
is required to be included under section 422 
(c) (1), 423(c), or 424(c) (1) in gross income 
of the estate of the deceased employee or of 
a person described in paragraph (1), there 
shall be allowed to the estate or such person 
a deduction with respect to the estate tax 
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attributable to the inclusion in the taxable 

estate of the deceased employee of the net 

Value for estate tax purposes of the option.” 
TOTALLY INCOMPREBENSINLE 


The report on the bill, the explanation, 
Was even more detailed and complicated. It 
reads at one point: “Your committee’s bill 
provides that in determining the tax which 
is attributable to the income subject to 
Averaging, the first income subject to tax 
is to be the ordinary income not eligible for 
&veraging.” 

There were, however, a few notes the Ram- 
bler was able to pick up. Hearings on the 
tax cut and other revisions in tax laws, had 
Started back on February 6. They continued 
until March 27. For 27 days, members and 
staff members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee had listened to testimony—one of 
the most tiring practices in the civilized 
world, The words collected were enough 
to fill seven volumes. 

Executive sessions followed. The bill was 
presented to the House September 13. 

To one who has trouble with addition and 
Subtraction, the tax bill alone—passed or 
not—is a remarkable achievement, the prod- 
uct of a collection of fine minds. Perhaps 
it's in order to suggest a joint session of 
Congress to honor the men who, from time 
to time, revise tax laws. They could ride 
up the Avenue together, like the astronauts. 


From Business Week, Sept. 28, 1963] 
A Step AHEAD FOR THE Tax BILL 

Few pieces of legislation in recent years 
have generated as much confusion or pro- 
duced as many misdirected arguments as 
the tax bill that finally cleared the House of 
Representatives this week. The trouble 
started with the administration’s unhappy 
effort to couple badly needed tax reduction 
with reform“ measures that were not true 
retorms but disguised increases, Once that 
issue was settled, it was replaced by the Ul- 
conceived attempt to make relief contingent 
on a cut in Federal spending. 

Fortunately for the country, a majority of 
the House was able to see through the smoke 
to the central issue: the fact that the United 
States must cut the burden of its taxes if 
We are to achieve the levels of output and 
employment we have set as our goals. 

The man primarily responsible for driving 
this point home—as well as for putting the 
bill into its present form—was Chairman 
Wusun Mitus of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. He deserves full credit for the 
skill and wisdom with which he used the 
Powers of his office. 

The tax bill now goes to the Senate where 
it will not have WII nun Mrs s to look out for 
it. Perhaps it is too much to hope that the 
Senate will not insist on covering in detail 
all the ground that was traversed so pain- 
fully in the hearings and discussions in the 
House. It certainly is not too much to hope 
that the Senate, like the House, eventually 
Will see the compelling logic of tax reduction 
and give the country the relief it so badly 
needs. 


Foreign Aid Cuts Hinder Work of 
Cooperative League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a strong 
appeal to restore foreign aid cuts has 
been made on behalf of the 15 million 
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members of the Cooperative League of 
the U.S.A. by its executive director, 
Jerry Voorhis in a letter to Dear Con- 
gressman.” For years the league has 
been working to firmly establish systems 
of private ownership in developing coun- 
tries, especially Latin America. The co- 
operative form of private ownership has 
proven highly successful in offering these 
people an alternative to both their old 
systems of servitude and the promises of 
the Communists. 

Murray D. Lincoln, president of the 
Cooperative League, recently testified 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. His highly sensible pro- 
posals for rural development in these 
lands drew bipartisan praise as reported 
by Shelby Southard in the Co-op Report 
for September 1963. As Congress con- 
tinues its study of the foreign aid pro- 
gram, we would do well to keep in mind 
Mr. Lincoln’s remarks that our appro- 
priation “be mixed with the ideas of 
democracy and self-help represented by 
the cooperative concept.” 

The above-mentioned open letter and 
report follow: 

THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 
. OF THE U.S. A. 
Chicago, Ill., September 13, 1963. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Many, many people in 
this country are shocked and dismayed by 
the apparent willingness of the Congress to 
cut the heart out of the foreign aid pro- 
gram of our country. This letter is to urge 
you to do all in your power to reverse this 
tragic mistake. 

For many years the Cooperative League 
has been using all the resources it could put 
together to work with people in newly de- 
veloping countries, particularly Latin Amer- 
ica, in order to enable them to develop their 
own desperately needed economic institu- 
tions along the lines of private ownership 
and freedom. If any of these countries are 
to escape communism, they have got to have 
an alternative to replace their old feudal 
systems. The one alternative which the peo- 
ple in those countries most readily accept 
is a cooperative form of private ership. 
We have made a great deal of progress in 
many of these countries. We know that we 


have changed the anti-American and largely 


pro-Castro attitude of a great many South 
American leaders by the work we have done 
with them. p 

We have helped organize a federation of 
free and independent cooperative organiza- 
tions in all countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere except Cuba, Haiti, and Paraguay. 
This will give us a people-to-people rela- 
tionship with organizations in these coun- 
tries which could become invaluable to the 
cause of freedom. 

If anything like the deep cuts in foreign 
aid that the House of Representatives has 
projected are actually carried out, our ability 
to carry on this work effectively will become 
almost hopeless. And our efforts are, of 
course, only a small part of the total effort 
of the foreign aid program as a whole. 

Delegates to the policymaking Congresses 
of the Cooperative League have commended 
the Agency for International Development 
for its efforts to bring higher living stand- 
ards to free people. They have repeatedly 
endorsed the policy that the United States 
must use such measures as will offer sub- 
stantial hope of economic and social better- 


ment to the distressed people of the world. 


On behalf of some 15 million members of 
our organization and its affiliates, I beg you 
to vote to restore these ill-advised cuts. 

Nothing could be more to the liking of 
the pro-Castro forces of the Western Hemi- 
sphere than the repudiation of the pledges 
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the United States made at Punta del Este. 
And such repudiation is what these foreign 
aid cuts will necessitate. 
Sincerely yours, 
JERRY VoorHis, 
Executive Director, 
Every Time You HELP SOMEONE ELSE, You 
HELP ‘YOURSELF—CONGRESSMEN PRAISE 
LEAGUE PRESIDENT'S FOREIGN Am TESTIMONY 
(By Shelby Southard) 

In a rare example of bipartisan warmth, a 
sizable number of Members of both Houses 
of the 88th Congress hailed testimony be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
by Murray D. Lincoln, Cooperative League 
8 in support of the 1963 foreign aid 

III. 

Typical of the 28 Senators who commented 
was the reaction of Senator JACOB JAVITS, 
Republican of New York, who said: “It is 
indeed good to see such foresightedness and 
leadership undertaken by the Cooperative 
League. Helping people to help themselves 
has always been in the best American tradi- 
tion, and I commend you for your percep- 
tion.” 

Senator Javits added that he believed “the 
private sector of the U.S. economy should take 
increasing part in the development of less 
developed nations, and I have consistently 
supported private enterprise provision of the 
foreign assistance act, adding to it a num- 
ber of ideas myself.” 

Senator DmxKsENn, Republican of Illinois, 
the minority leader said, “I believe the pro- 
posals * * * you have indicated would be of 
real value. I am especially interested in the 
proposal to establish fertilizer plants 

Commenting on the success of the historic 
Marshall plan, Lincoln's testimony pointed 
out that “the focus today must be on the 
developing countries of Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Asia, where we are seeing exciting 
instances of the magic of self-help. Through 
people-to-people and technical know-how. 
these scattered instances must be fused into 
a trend—and they can be if we combine the 
instincts of our heart, the intelligence of our 


head, and the financial support required to 


translate the dreams of heart and head into 
commonsense reality.“ 

“Bach cooperative,” Lincoln said, “is a 
small proving ground for its membership to 
practice democracy—to see democracy func- 
tioning on a stage small enough for the least 
sophisticated member to understand, It is 
a way to move this concept from the capital 
city to the village square and countryside, 
out of the hands of government function- 
aries and into the hands of the rank and file 
of people—the only place where it can have 
reality, in the lives of ordinary men.” 

Commenting on the testimony, Demo- 
cratic Senator JOSEPH CLARK, of Pennsylvania, 
said: “The contribution (of cooperatives) 
to our domestic economy as well as to the 
foreign aid program is one of the sources 
of this country’s strength.” He said he 
hoped American cooperatives active in the 
foreign aid program would be able to con- 
vey “along with economic benefits the spirit 
and ideals for which the movement stands.” 

In the same vein, Senator WILLIAM PROX- 
Minz, Democrat, of Wisconsin, noted that 
I Tam always interested in responsible 
foreign aid. Your method seems to be just 
that. Development without detrimental 
entanglement for any of the parties con- 
cerned is an admirable goal. * Self- 
help without the tool of knowing the correct 
procedure or missing some of the necessary 
resources is an impossible task. On the 
other hand, outright gifts are often misused 
and little appreciated. The only successful 
approach, as Mr. Lincoln indicates, is help- 
ing the underdeveloped to help themselves.” 

GayLorp NELSON, Wisconsin's other Sena- 
tor, said, “I have been convinced for some 
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time that the exportation by eur country of 
the cooperative idea is among the most val- 
uable and effective things we can do in 
. è „ oversea development. * I will 
give my wholehearted support to such en- 
deavors.” Words of specific commendations 
also came from Senators InovyE, of Hawai, 
Mercar, of Montana, and McGovern, of 
South Dakota. 

Senator Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, 
couched his approval in these words: “I be- 
lieve that the cooperative movement in the 
United States deserves a world of credit for 
the part It Is playing in supporting our for- 
eign ald program and in encouraging the 
development of * the democratic coop- 
erative movement overseas.“ 

The House minority whip, Representative 
Les ArEenps of Illinois, said Lincoln's testi- 
mony “is marked for my ‘take home’ file for 
weekend reading,” because, he explained, “I 
know I will find it informative.” The state- 
ment reminded Representative Frank Bow, 
Republican, of Ohio, of a meeting in his dis- 
trict at Canton where he had first learned 
what an Ohio cooperative (Nationwide In- 
surance) was doing to promote social welfare 
in Central America. (This self-help effort 
at the outset involved only employees and 
agents but now has attracted support of 
policyholders as well.) 

In Lincoln's testimony, his idea of $100 
million in loans to build fertilizer plants 
abroad sparked the most concentrated reac- 
tion from the lawmakers. About this pro- 
posal (originated by Howard Cowden, now 
a Nationwide consultant), Representative 
CORNELIUS GALLAGHER, Democrat, of New 


nlelans and agronomists are presently teach- 
ing farmers in many countries the various 
uses of fertilizer * * *. In Cambodia, for 
example, a weed was recently discovered 
which, when processed, served beautifully as 
a fertilizer * * *. (Your) suggestions de- 
serve extensive consideration.” Representa- 


Cowden suggestion regarding fertilizer 
plants. 
HIGHLIGHTS FROM LINCOLN’S FOREIGN RELA- 


TIONS TESTIMONY 


“We ask that the sum involved * * * be 
mixed with the ideas of democracy and self- 
help represented by the cooperative concept 
so that they may achieve the maximum 
good in the lands where they will be spent. 
„The institutions we are helping (local 
people) to start are such that they will in 
time develop their own local leadership and 
we can turn it over to them and withdraw. 

“You can remember the first appearance 
(in rural America) of the county agents, the 
extension workers, the home demonstration 
ladies, The experiment farms, the 4-H Clubs, 
the rural electric co-ops, the soil conserva- 
tion practices which followed were forerun- 
ners of the exploding productivity of Amer- 
ica’s farms today. These developing coun- 
tries face most of the same problems rural 
America knew at the turn of the century. 

“Palm trees instead of pine, camels in- 
stead of mules, and flowing sheets instead of 
overalls—these may make the scene more 
exotic, but * * * it’s the same story of men 
wanting to lick their own problems and 
needing to be given the know-how and a 
“grubstake”—whether they ask for it in 
Arabic, Spanish, Swahili, or Hindi. 

“One of our directors, Howard Cowden, 
helped half a million farm families build 
their own tremendous economic institutions, 
He has suggested that $100 million in loans 
or stock investments be made available 
through AID for building fertilizer plants in 
the developing countries. 

“He estimates that $100 million would 
build at least 10 new plants which would 
produce 3,000 tons of anhydrous ammonia 
per day. Agronomists tell us that one dol- 
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lar’s worth of nitrogen, applied where nitro- 
gen is a limiting factor, will produce $4 worth 
* + * The fertilizer pro- 


$270,000 per day would create new foodstuffs 
totaling $1,080,000 per day. Fertilizer pro- 
duced in 320 days per year could create new 
wealth valued at $345 million in 1 year with a 
$100 million Investment. Furthermore, these 
plants would yield about 30 percent on their 
sales and would, therefore, pay for them- 
selves in approximately 3 years of opera- 
tion. * * * In the long run these invest- 
ments could repay themselves with interest 
while performing a specific national and in- 
ternational service. 

“Another specific- suggestion is that $10 
million be set aside as a pilot operation to 
allow AID to make such loans to marketing, 
purchasing, credit, or service-type coopera- 
tives and other associations of farmers, and 
that a program be undertaken to make such 
loans within this limited authorization. 

“The great voluntary organizations of 
America should be used even more effective- 
ly than they are today in our international 
assistance programs. 

We believe that every time you help some- 
one else you help yourself.” 


Congress Looks at Electronic Data Proc- 
essing Automation in the Federal 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following remarks: 
CONGRESS LOOKS aT ELECTRONIC Dara PROCESS- 

ING AUTOMATION IN THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 

MENT 
(Remarks by Chairman ARNOLD OLSEN, Demo- 

crat, of Montana, Subcommittee on Census 

and Government Statistics of the House 


Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 


before the Washington chapter of the 

Systems and Procedures Association, Sep- 

tember 25, 1963) 

When you sent an invitation to our sub- 
committee for a speaker for your meeting 
this evening, I decided that I would like to 
accept the invitation myself. This gives me 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
your association, and at the same time telling 
you something about our work. 

My understanding is that you would like 
me to discuss automatic data processing in 
the Federal Government and the results of 
our subcommittee hearings and reports. This 
is a good subject, and of interest to all of us, 
but I shall talk about EDP (electronic data 
processing) rather than ADP (automatic data 
processing), if you don't mind. In addition, 
I should like to tell you about some of the 
other EDP activities of Congress so that you 
can appreciate how deeply we have become 
involved in this new technology. With the 
foregoing objectives in mind, I have selected 
the topic, “Congress Looks at EDP Automa- 
tion in the Federal Government.” 

EDP—A USEFUL TOOL 

Now, fortunately, Congress isn't like the 
Tellow who in commenting on the atom bomb 
test ban said that he is all for it if it works. 
Congress (and I believe I speak for the ma- 
jority) knows that EDP works, and our job 
then is rather one of making it work better. 
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In general, Congress looks at EDP as a use- 
ful tool which should be applied sensibly, 
skillfully, and economically to help perform 
the work of the Federal Government and I 
am sure my fellow Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike would agree. As a matter of fact, 
it may be of interest to you to know that 
there is a total absence thus far of partisan- 
ship on EDP issues. As chairman of the 
subcommittee, I have recelyed excellent co- 
operation and support from my Republican 
associates, as well as from the Democratic 
side. 

Now, I referred to applying EDP sensibly. 
By this I mean getting away from the idea 
that an EDP system is a status symbol. 
There is still some inclination for everyone 
to want a big system (we used to call these 
fellows the erector set boys” and a few of 
them are still with us), but by and large 
agencies have become more mature in these 
Tespects. Congress, I can assure you, wants 
agencies to have EDP systems when they need 
them, but certainly not for purposes of creat- 
ing some kind of an organization image. 

I said also that Congress wants EDP ap- 
plied skilifully. Such a system certainly is 
not much good unless an agency has the ex- 
pertise to use it and this is where we are 
falling short in many cases. Our vision of 
EDP potential is not sufficiently forward 
looking; we are not working hard enough to- 
ward integrated systems; we look at EDP as 
a tool to be used in one application in one 
bureau or one department when we must 
look at it from a Government-wide point of 
view, as the Comptroller General has pointed 
out. 

In regard to applying EDP economically, 
have you ever stopped to realize that no one 
knows how much EDP has saved the Federal 
Government? Everyone does his best to re- 
spond to our questions about savings, but as 
our committee report will say, the in- 
formation simply is not available, Congress 
goes along with the agencies when they say 
that they now process their workloads faster 
and cheaper, but frankly, we'll just have to 
have statistics to back up some of these 
claims. 


EFFECTS OF EDP ON JOB SECURITY 


In encouraging greater use of EDP, I want 
to make clear that Congress has certain 
reservations. These concern the relation- 
ship of automation to unemployment. We 
want economy in the operations of the Fed- 
eral Government, but Congress is concerned 
about the effect of automation on unemploy- 
ment, and we certainly want the employees 
of the Federal Government to be treated 
with full consideration for the security of 
their jobs, I am happy I can tell those of 
you who are Government executives and 
supervisors that so far you have done a good 
job in protecting the job security of your 
employees. You are doing this by planning 
the conversion of operations to EDP well in 
advance, by keeping employees informed of 
what is going on, and by retraining em- 
ployees for the new EDP jobs, and by avoid- 
ing costly RIF procedures. 

We want to commend you for what you 
have done, but also we want to caution you 
that much remains to be done. There are 
a number of individual cases of Government 
employees being automated out and some 
Federal employees have had their grades cut. 
Others have been offered the choice between 
moving to another city or being separated. 
Now, moving from one city to another is an 
expensive matter. On the average, it costs 
an employee and his family about $550 out 
of their own pockets, and the amount can 
run into thousands if the sacrifice sale of a 
home is involved. Government transfer al- 
lowances are just not adequate at present, 
and our committee is looking into the need 
for remedial legislation in this matter. 

I want also to ask you to look ahead to. 
the future when we will face the real effects 
of EDP automation on job opportunities and 
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I would suggest that you take care not to 
be misled. Each of you has heard at one 
time or another that there is no such thing 
as technological unemployment. For ex- 
ample, recently the vice president of a large 

tion wrote to me saying, and I quote: 

“Obviously, you are greatly concerned 
about the job loss as a result of automation 
and we all should be. However, some of us 
are of the persuasion that these jobs won't 
be lost but rather the nature of jobs will 
change, But perhaps more importantly, the 
direct cost dollars released by increased effi- 
ciency will be put to work to create more 
Jobs for all.” 

Now, I like this idea and I hope the gen- 
tleman is right, but it is very difficult to tell 
this to a person who has just been auto- 
ma ted out of his job. He doesn't take much 
Satisfaction from the theory that he doesn't 
have anything to worry about now because 
if he’s patient, eventually this new tech- 
nology will take care of him. And let me re- 
Peat now what I said earlier, that we just 
don’t have the facts to prove that we have 
Such increased efficiency. 

I have heard it said also that through 
technological advances we won't be worry- 
ing about the number of jobs in the future. 
Rather, we are going to be worrying about 
What to do with our spare time, Being 
Naturally lazy, this idea appeals to me also, 
Just so that as unemployed we don't make a 
Career out of spare time. 

Now, maybe some of you read in a recent 
editorial in the Washington Daily News the 
Suggestion that we should stop fretting 
‘about automating people out because the 
number of jobs in the Federal Government 
is increasing, and that maybe we should start 
Worrying about the taxpayer. I think EDP 
is serving the purposes of the taxpayer and 
that it wouldn’t be worth much if this were 
not the case. Also, I don't think this coun- 
try could have reached the high gross na- 
tional product of recent months without 
automation —if you don't believe me, go out 
and try to hire a good secretary. 

Of all of these views, I subscribe more to 
Some of the ideas of Roy Halibeck, President 
Of the AFL-CIO Postal Clerks, presented in 
& two-part report in the News by John 
Cramer in the September 6 and September 9 

es. If you haven't already read them, 
I suggest that you do. 

Mr. Hallbeck starts by discussing “* * * 
the ability of certain creatures or thiggs to 
8 feats which experts say are impos- 

“Or, conversely, their inability to do the 
very things they were engineered to do best.” 

He goes on to take the example of the 
bumblebee, and says— any scientist worth 
his salt can prove absolutely that this bug 
Will never fly because his design violates 
every known principle of aerodynamics. 

“But the bumblebee doesn't know this.” 

Mr, Hallbeck wonders. whether EDP sys- 
tems, having been designed for the job, will 
Perform equally well in opening “new vistas 
of economic progress and social enlighten- 
ment.“ 

Tam sure that this is the hope of all of us, 
but we cannot proceed on hope alone. 

The second section of Mr. Hallbeck’s com- 
ments refers to President Kennedy's state- 
ment that “the major domestic challenge 
Of the Sixties is to maintain full employment 
&t a time when automation is replacing 
men." Mr. Hallbeck discusses the possibility 
Of a Presidential Commission on Automation 

Study, identify and describe the major 

of worker displacement likely to occur 
during the next decade.” Mr. Hallbeck men- 
tions also that “our committee has just 
asked the President for an evaluation by the 
Budget Bureau of the impact of automation 
in Government.” I shall go into this a little 
further later on. The I want to 
ve with you at this point is to be watchful 
in the future of EDP automation and its 
fecta upon employment. Anticipate these 
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effects and plan ahead so that we can have 
the benefits of automation with a minimum 
of hardship and dislocation on personnel. 

Before I leave this subject, I should like 
to mention one area which is of considerable 
concern to me personally. This is the pos- 
sible effect of automation in the Post Office 
Department as the new ZIP Code comes into 
use. Let me quote from a recent report 
made by the Post Office Department: 

“It is apparent that some device must be 
developed to process the possible 15 billion 
ZIP coded documents that cannot be pre- 
sorted. To this end the Post Office Depart- 
ment has initiated a development effort to 
design automatic address reading equipment 
which can mechanically read the ZIP Code. 
It is expected that this optical character rec- 
ognition (OCR) device will be hooked up 
with the sorting machines which are cur- 
rently in use. The OCR principle will require 
the use of the previously mentioned code 
sorting technique; i.e., an electronic memory 
to store the cross reference between ZIP Code 
and the pocket in which the letter is to be 
placed. This device will make it possible to 
simplify internal post office processing for 
ZIP coded mail which has not been pre- 
sorted. 

Now, what happens to over 100,000 postal 
clerks if and when optical scanning takes 
over? I know that the clerks are already 
talking about being “Zipped” out of a job 
and I want to assure you that we will watch 
this development closely. 


EDP COMES TO CONGRESS 


To go on with other observations about the 
Congress on EDP automation, I am not sure 
that Members know what to think. In addi- 
tion to the articles I have just drawn to your 
attention, a Con must have seen 
considerable EDP coverage in his CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record; and it even has been men- 
tioned in connection with the sentence that 
a person known to all of us received for 
failure to file a tax return. EDP, the story 
tells us, in effect, may bring about uniform 
justice in enforcing tax laws. Another per- 
sonality in the news recently discussing the 
Defense Department referred somewhat dis- 
paragingly to “those who rely on computers 
to determine policy.” 

At this point the individual Congressman 
might say to himself, “Is it any wonder EDP 
is always coming up in my committee meet- 
ings.” He thinks, too, about the work his 
colleague, Mr. Pucrnsxr, of Illinois, is en- 
gaged in. He is looking into the possibility 
of a national science and information re- 
trieval center. But what the Congressman 
recalls most vividly is the afternoon of July 
18, 1963, when the entire body of the House 
of Representatives was involved for the bet- 
ter part of 6 hours in debating an EDP issue. 
Irrespective of everything the Congressman 
has heard and read, he wonders now as he 
wondered then how EDP made the floor of 
the Congress as a major piece of legislation. 

I had addressed the House on a previous 
occasion in support of Comptroller General 
Campbell's EDP purchase versus lease report 
of March 1963, and therefore discussion of 
the subject was not new to the Members, but 
full scale debate was quite another thing. 

‘The occasion was consideration of the bill 
H.R. 5171 of my colleague, Jack BROOKS, of 
Texas, which if ultimately enacted into law 
would centralize authority over EDP in the 
General Services Administration. The re- 
action of the individual Members of the Con- 
gress was varied. Some commended the 
Committee on Government Operations for 
bringing the subject to the floor because EDP 
is an important part of our budget and the 
cost of EDP is certainly going to increase. 
Others asked questions about the bill and 
others proposed amendments. Some, and I 
dare say it was a goodly number, were amazed 
and chagrined at the complete involvement 
of the Congress in EDP. Several of us who 
were directly associated with EDP or with 
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agencies which would be affected by the bill, 
spoke out against it vigorously. 

For my part, I agreed with the Comptroller 
General's recommendations which started 
the whole issue, but I could not go along 
with the bill. My position is set forth in the 
Interim report of the subcommitee, and I 
quote: 

“The subcommittee recommends, there- 
fore, that the President authorize the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget to evalu- 
ate the present EDP policies and practices in 
the Federal agencies and to develop guide- 
lines for future Federal policy on EDP. In 
conducting the review, the Director should 
(1) consult widely with Members of Congress 
and with representatives of the principal 
Federal agencies, industry, business, labor, 
professional groups, and others concerned, 
(2) cooperate fully with pertinent congres- 
sional committees and keep Congress advised 
periodically concerning his progress, and (3) 
on or before June 30, 1964, submit a report 
and make recommendations to the President 
and to Congress for such administrative and 
legislative changes as are determined to be 
in the public interest. 

“The subcommittee proposes, therefore, 
that a letter recommending the above actions 
be sent by the chairman of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee to the 
President.” 

Chairman Murray's letter to President 
Kennedy was sent on August 1, Only last 
week a reply was received from the President 
which reads, in part, as follows: 

“House Report No. 627, Interim Report on 
the Use of Electronic Data Processing Equip- 
ment in the Federal Agencies, which you 
forwarded with your letter to me of August 
1, 1963, has been reviewed with much in- 
terest. It deals with many of the problems 
involved in the use of automatic data proces- 
sing (ADP) equipment for which there is no 
easy solution. 

“I agree with your recommendation and 
I have requested the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget to initiate a study of the 
administration of automatic data process- 
ing in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, along the lines you have suggested. 
The Director will submit appropriate recom- 
mendations to me and to the Congress by 
June 30, 1964.” 

I am sure you know also that EDP is be- 
fore the Senate, or the other body, as we 
say. Senator Dovcras has introduced an 
EDP bill, and, of course, the Senate has the 
Brooks bill to consider. So now, both 
Houses of the Congress are involved. 

The staff of the Senate Government Op- 
erations Committee has gone about the job 
very methodically, beginning with a briefing 
session on the various aspects of EDP and I 
am sure that they will be looking into the 
entire matter most thoroughly and give 
every Federal agency a chance to be heard. 

ROLE OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON CENSUS AND 
GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


Now, how did the Subcommittee on Cen- 
sus and Government Statistics become so 
deeply involved in EDP? You all, know, I 
am sure, that the Bureau of the Census was 
the pioneer of EDP applications in the Fed- 
eral Government, Naturally, as EDP found 
its way into all census operations, it was 
necessary for our subcommittee to evalu- 
ate EDP as a part of the census program. 
The same thing occurred in all of the data 
collection and compilation responsibilities 
of the subcommittee. We simply couldn't 
Teview the effectiveness of these operations 
without some understanding of EDP tech- 
nology. Now since, by House Resolution, 
our subcommittee handles the investigation 
phase for the of all data compila- 
tion activities in the Federal Government, 
we could not our responsibility 
these days if we ignored EDP. Moreover, the 
importance of this responsibility is now be- 
ing accentuated by the increased recognition 
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given to people in EDP systems and workers 
in the Federal Government are, of course, 
the concern of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. So, our subcom- 
mittee has a two-way interest in EDP and 
we plan to pursue these interests “with 
vigah,® to coin a phrase. 

ADDITIONAL SUBCOMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Now, before I close, let me briefly sum- 
marize some of our subcommittee conclu- 
sions, one subject at a time. 

Organization: We conclude that the agen- 
cies’ EDP organizations need improving and 
that the matter should be carefully re- 
viewed. This includes the responsiveness of 
the EDP organization to the mission for 
which it was established. We think that 
EDP cannot be mixed in with a lot of other 
things and operated successfully. Our 
recommendation is that EDP be run by an 
Official at.the top of the organization and 
that official should be solely responsible for 
EDP functions and EDP functions only. 

Management: While our hearings were go- 
ing on last summer, we were receiving reports 
from the General Accounting Office about 
agency shortcomings. Frankly, we heard 
a lot more about the real problems of the 
agencies from the General Accounting Once 
than we heard from the agencies them- 
selves in direct testimony. This leads us to 
believe that agencies should be more alert 
to their problems on their own and that they 
should report them. We have recommended 
that agencies undertake management review 
with this purpose in mind. 

Now, in order to solye the man/machine 
ratio problem, we have to educate the top 
managers, and let me quote from some Navy 
testimony on this point: 

“The educational problem that we have is 
not with technicians solely, in developing 
competent individuals to develop and make 
ways of making use of the equipment; but it 
is with top management, getting them 
alerted to what can be done to assist them 
in better decision-making, determining what 
appraisal performance indexes they need. 
This is what is going to govern the ultimate 
sophistication of computers, eventually.” 

EDP Contracts: For the most part, 
agencies just don’t know how many EDP 
systems are being used by contractors in 
connection with Government work, nor how 
they are being utilized, nor whether it is 
proper for the contractors to have title to 
the machines rather than the Government, 
and so on. The Bureau of the Budget's 
1963 Inventory, to be released soon, will show 


1,248 in-house EDP systems. Contractors 


may be using this many again, and maybe 
more. The subcommittee thinks we should 
know a great deal more about them: So 
does the Comptroller General, who is looking 
into these arrangements in a number of 
agencles. 

Man/Machine Ratio: I think the Navy was 
the first Department to go on record that 
we need a better balance between people 
and machines. Machines seem to have got- 
ten out ahead, somehow, and it wasn't until 
the Department of Defense clarified the point 
for us that we realized that personnel costs 
are half of all EDP costs. As we say in our 
report, never have we heard so little about 
so much. 

You all know, I’m certain, that the great- 
est personnel need is in programing. We 
need more and better programers, and we 
need a breakthrough in automatic program- 
ing technology. These days we are fortunate 
if we can keep current with our regular pro- 
graming load, let alone reviewing and re- 
writing old programs, and this situation is 
costing the Federal Government money, 
plenty of it. 

Now, some good work is being done on 
automatic programing languages, but there 
are differences of opinion about them and 
the arguments seem endless. We think it's 
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time we began to break some of these pro- 
graming bottlenecks. 

Working Conditions: I now would Uke to 
talk to you for a minute about people whom 
I consider to be the unsung heroes of EDP. 
They are the men and women who through 
the early hours of the morning, and on 
weekends and holidays, keep the reels spin- 
ning, the circuits operating, and the pro- 
grams from looping. I think we should fully 
recognize the contribution these employees 
are making to the EDP programs of their 
respective agencies. I think, too, that man- 
agement should see to it that the condi- 
tions under which they work are as pleasant 
as possible and that accommodations and 
facilities for them are adequate. By that, I 
mean adequate transportation or parking 
facilities, hot food if they want It, and any- 
thing else that contributes to thelr well- 
being. Certainly, an employee who works 
irregular hours should not be expected to 
undergo hardships simply because he is work- 
ing on a night shift. 

Reports, statistics, and evaluation guides: 
With EDP, we have the typical example of 
the shoemaker's children not having shoes. 
If you think of the reports, statistics, and 
printouts turned out by EDP systems, you 
might expect that we would have similar 
comprehensive information in regard to EDP 
itself; but, outside of the annual inventory 
of the Bureau of the Budget, we have very 
little information about EDP for the Gov- 
ernment as a whole. 

We need a Goverment-wide reporting sys- 
tem of EDP activities, Including personnel 
and personnel costs as well as machines. We 
need to back the system up with measures 
of the effectiveness of our utilization of EDP 
equipment, and we should be able to eval- 
uate our EDP accomplishments. 

Purchase versus lease: Of all the EDP 
problems we have, this one is the most con- 
troversial. In this audience, I wonder how 
many of you purchase your EDP systems? 
Would you raise your hands. How many 
lease them? How many don't know? 

This is not a problem in Government 
alone, you know. The differences of opinion 
in private industry are just as divergent. 
We had one insurance company testify in 
favor of renting its equipment. Another 
insurance company wrote to us and made 
an equally strong case for purchase. 

What the subcommittee Is asking for the 
time being, is that agencies be completely 
objective in the matter. Base your decisions 
on facts, and not how you feel about it or 
how think an appropriation subcom- 
mittee will react. Try to look at the problem 
from the point of view of the Government 
as a whole. 

Meanwhile, we are recommending that a 
study be made of manufacturer's pricing 
systems and other factors so that we can 
learn the underlying causes of the problem, 
and we would like to see a study made of 
the possibility of using the competitive bid- 
ding process. We assume that at present 
we must use negotiated contracts, but no 
one has made a thorough study of competi- 
tive bidding as it might apply to EDP, 

We would like also to see more use of 
discounts and installment purchase plans 
in EDP procurement. 

Standardization: Our subcommittee con- 
curs with the National Bureau of Standards 
that “at the present time we have just begun 
to attack seriously the problem of compati- 
bility and standardization." We have also 
taken special note of the work being done 
by the American Standards Association, Inc., 
the Business Equipment Manufacturers As- 
sociation, and the Standardization Panel of 
the Budget Bureau Advisory Council, but 
progress seems slow. As stated in the June 
1963 issue of datamation, and I quote: 

“Standardization progress, like a glacier, 
move slowly. This is partly because the work 
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is generally conducted by part-time, widely 
scattered committees made up of people who 
spend most of their time doing other things 
* e * earning a living, for instance. And 
it's partly because standardization can be as 
rigidly and frigidly binding as a glacier. 
Another panelist summed it up: A bad stand- 
ard is worse than no standard at all.“ 

The subcommittee belleves we need a more 
dynamic program of EDP standardization 
and our report will make specific recommen- 
dations on this point. We know the Job is 
a difficult one, but this Is all the more reason 
to atack it strenuously. The stakes for the 
Federal Government alone are very high. 
We all know how costly it is to go from 
IBM to Univac to RCA and back again, and 
yet we recognize the problems require a 
careful and studied approach. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, let me ask you, the mem- 
bers of the Washington Chapter of the Sys- 
tems and Procedures Association, and 
through you your 73 other chapters, and your 
full membership of 3,300, have you noticed 
how many of the EDP problems I have men- 
tioned tonight can be resolyed by profes- 
sional systems and procedures personnel? 
There are a lot of them, including the real 
tough ones. This is what I had in mind 
when I accepted your invitation. I wanted 
to pinpoint these problems and to stimulate 
your thinking about them. And, if you have 
some ideas, send me a letter about them. 
Congress will be in this business for a long 
time to come. 

Thank you so very much for you attention 
and especially for your patience. 


Reevaluation of Farm Policy Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I received a 
letter on September 12 from a constit- 
uent of mine, Mr. Grant J. Marquardt 
of Millville, Minn., through which one 
can sense the human pathos of our farm 
problems. This letter also points out 
graphically that the exodus from the 
farm is no longer limited to the mar- 
ginal farmer, who so-called experts have 
been saying for years should probably 
leave the farm anyhow. 

That it is not just the marginal farmer 
who is giving up the vocation of a life- 
time and the tradition of generations, is 
well known to many of us from the farm 
States. For many years, the farmer's 
son has been beating a path to the cities, 
often because of economic necessity. 
The urban problems this has caused are 
a matter of record. Now, he is being 
followed by his father, disgusted and 
disillusioned with what Mr. Marquardt 
calls an inferior living. 

This is Mr. Marquardt's letter: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN QUIE: Each week, Maas 
& Maas, local auctioneers, post public auc- 
tions, such as the enclosed. My great con- 

cern is the more than 40 closeout auctions 
already booked by Maas é& Mass, with more to 
come. 

In the past few years there were, in many 
cases, sales of farmers with smaller reserves 
and lesser equities, who had in many cases 
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Overbought on farms and especially ma- 
chinery. 

The many auctions this year, however, are 
reflecting more of the regular, medium, close, 
down-to-earth type farmer who is just tired 
of the struggle that nets him an inferior 
living. The latter, Al, I am afraid is the 
backbore of the country and will be sorely 
needed in event of some major disaster in 
the future. 

In realizing that you are but one man with 
many problems, I feel that perhaps I am 
asking for too much of your attention. 

Howerer, I must continue to urge you to 
use all of your influence to see that this crip- 
pling situation is remedied before it's too 
lute 

Please urge your colleagues to take heed. 
I have never favored too much Government 
handouts, but would work more along the 
line of controlling the huge monopolies that 
are setting our prices, mainly the chain 
stores, s 

Congressman um. am I a lone voice in 
the wilderness? Can't you people in Wash- 
ington do something before it is too late? 
It's hard for me to keep writing letters and 
I don’t get paid for it. I should be plowing 
today. 

Thank you sir. 

Grant J. MARQUARDT, 
Millville, Minn. 


Today, Mr. Marquardt feels very much 
alone. Am I a lone voice in the wil- 
derness? he asks. I wonder if perhaps 
he is just that? 

No; I do not think so. For the Mr. 
Marquardt's of the wheat belt showed 
last May what they thought of Govern- 
ment controls in exchange for higher 
prices. Then, if ever, the farmer struck 
a blow for free enterprise and his own 
traditional independence, for better or 
worse, richer or poorer. 

People may not agree with the meth- 
ods of the National Farmers Organiza- 
tion, but it cannot be doubted that the 
rapid rise of this organization is an in- 
dication that the farmer wants to gather 
the reins of his destiny back into his 
own hands—bargain for himself, deal for 
himself—without Government interfer- 
ence. He may have to do so collectively, 
which is an unfamiliar approach for him, 
but the important thing is, he wants to 
do it himself. 

None of us will disagree that there has 
been a revolution in agricultural pro- 
cedures. But to just go on saying that 
this has occurred, as though it was a full 
explanation for every ill of the farmer, 
is an oversimplification of the problem 
and brings us no nearer to solution. 

It is also an oversimptification, not 
substantiated by fact, that large, corpo- 
rate farming is the inevitable fate of the 
rural future. One has merely to drive 
through the Midwest to realize that cor- 
poration farming has not occurred and 
is not likely to. Why should it? Why 
scrap a system which has made us the 
most agriculturally productive nation in 
the world’s history? 

What people on farms throughout the 
breadbasket of America are asking today 
is the right to make a decent living, while 
continuing to maintain the independence 
which has contributed so much to the 
cultural heritage of the United States. 
The farmer is demonstrating again his 
rugged individualism, as he votes out 
Strict governmental control and as he 
Seeks to find a solution to his own 
Problems. 


Has our Government reached the point 
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where it can not allow Americans to seek 
their own destiny? I felt that recent 
comments by many people miffed at the 
outcome of the wheat referendum, that 
now the farmers could “stew in their own 
juice,” because they had rejected bu- 
reaucratic control, was laced with a cyn- 
icism unworthy of officials of our Gov- 
ernment. : 

We are hearing much these days of 
reevaluation. We are reevaluating our 
tax policies. We are reevaluating our 
foreign policy. We are reevaluating our 
educational system. 

It would be well if we also reevaluated 
our farm policy. 

This reevaluation, I admit, might be a 
long and painful operation. But when 
the patient is seriously ill, drastic sur- 
gery may be necessary. 

If 40 regular, medium, close, down-to- 
earth-type farmers are leaving the farm 
in one small area, what is the overall 
picture? 

This is happening under a system in 
which Government has reached its hand 
into many phases of farming. 


Playing Politics With Tragedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, some 
people from distant places tried to play 
politics with the horrible train-bus ac- 
cident in my district in which 32 men 
lost their lives recently. 

In dramatic contrast to those depraved 
ghouls who would capitalize on the mis- 
ery and anguish of such a terrible acci- 
dent, the shocked and stunned commu- 
nity responded magnificently. The fol- 
lowing are two of many editorials by 
newspaper editors who know the true 
facts: 

{From the Salinas (Calif.) Californian, Sept. 
19, 1963] 7 

BLOOD Donors SHOW HUMANITY oF MAN 

For the dead there could be no help, but 
for the injured in Tuesday’s labor bus-train 
accident the response to the plea for emer- 
gency blood donations was heartwarming. 

Between 8 p.m. and 12:30 a. m., 243 pros- 
pective donors showed up and 189 pints were 
received. As Salinas Valley Red Cross chap- 
ter officials said, it was “fabulous,” since 
during monthly blood bank donations the 


goal of 185 pints is rarely achieved. 


But, the immediate need was apparent 
enough to attract not only Mexican national 
friends of the injured but area residents, and, 
most unusual, complete strangers passing 
through the valley, 

The response was almost like an interna- 
tional hand of friendship being extended in 
time of great need to our Mexican neigh- 
bors. More important, it displayed man’s 
humanity to man, a truly heartwarming 
thing in a sometimes callous world where we 
often forget the good deeds among the bad. 


From the Salinas (Calif.) Californian, 
Sept. 21, 1963] 
Hats Orr ro OUR EMERGENCY WORKERS 


The Salinas Californian offers sincerest 
compliments to everyone who worked so ably 
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and so hard after the train-bus collision 
Tuesday that has, so far, claimed 31 lives. 
This includes the California Highway Patrol, 
Monterey County sheriff's office, Salinas hos- 
Pitals (their doctors and staffs), ambulance 
firms in the valley, and Fort Ord personnel. 

We especially want to honor the highway 
patrol, sheriff's deputies, the passersby and 
other volunteers who stepped in to help im- 
mediately after the tragedy near Chualar, 
Within an hour all evidence of injured or 
dead was removed from the scene. The in- 
jured were already in hospitals receiving 
medical attention, This rapid action after 
& major tragedy—the worst such accident in 
U.S. history—is an example that proves our 
local agencies can be mobilized within min- 
utes to cope with any emergency. Their 
action should give all valley residents the 
assurance that they will get the best care 
possible should they be the victims of a simi- 
lar accident. 

The dedication of the workers is attested to 
by the fact that many of them served 
throughout the night without sleep and 
didn't get any rest until the next day. 

Also, no one could have, or is still working 
harder, than staff heads and members of the 
Growers Farm Labor Association. They, too, 
wera at the accident scene within minutes, 
in the hospitals and mortuaries doing the 
great amount of exacting work that is always 
necessary after such a grim tragedy in direct 
connection with the deceased, their grieving 
familles and coworkers, the injured, their 
employers, and governmental agencies 
Involved. 

Sure, some will say that this ts the job of 
most all the people mentioned above. But, 
we would like to point out that when you 
accomplish emergency work so flawlessly and 
with such remarkable speed you are more 
than doing your job. The extra effort is 
dedication and a strong feeling to help your 
fellow man in time of need. This marks the 
true professional. The community is sin- 
cerely grateful it has so many in its midst. 
Hats off to all of them for the job well done. 


Contrast the sympathetic reaction of 
the community to that of some of the 
vociferous opponents of the bracero pro- 
gram. Sometimes actions speak more 
loudly than words. 

I am proud of the response of my com- 
munity. Some from afar who have tried 
to exploit this sad event for mean, po- 
litical profit should be ashamed. 


Tallahassee’s Capital Lions Club 
Outstanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many outstanding civic organizations in 
this Nation, and in my opinion one of 
the most outstanding local groups is the 
Capital Lions Club of Tallahassee. 

I felt that it would be of interest to 
the Members of the Congress and the 
people of this Nation to know of the out- 
standing work this club has done with 
regard to the Candle of Hope School 
for mentally retarded children. 

In line with this, I present an editorial 
which appeared in the Tallahassee 
Democrat, of September 26, 1963: 
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= 
Caprra, Lions CLUB RaxRS HIGH 


The Capital Lions Club has been selected 
by its international on as the dis- 
trict winner for its community project of 
constructing the Candle of Hope School for 
mentally retarded children. 

This is a well deserved honor. In our 
opinion, the club should be in the running 
for the title of the best Lions Club in the 
entire world. 

We doubt that a project of this type has 
ever been more ably planned and quickly 
carried out to completion. Of course, the 
Lions had the help of many local people and 
organizations in building the school. 

But it is still heartening to know that 
there are clubs and people of this type in 
Tallahassee who will make the extra effort 
to do something worthwhile for their less 
fortunate neighbors, 

This project took more than 1 day's work 
by the Lions members. Many of them 
worked every spare minute for weeks and 
months. Some actually got out and helped 
with the construction work. Wives chipped 
in to help with decorating and landscaping. 

All of Tallahassee'’s civic clubs have an- 
nual projects which are worthwhile but this 
one, by the Capital Lions, puts them at the 
top in our book. 


The Manpower Retraining Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the Kansas City Star recently published 
a two-part editorial in support of the 
manpower retraining program. The edi- 
torial sets out the accomplishments of 
the program during its first year in 
Kansas City. It also points out the great 
potential of the program in helping to 
solve the problem of unemployment. 
Because I believe all Members of Con- 
gress will find this editorial of interest, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Sept. 7, 
1963] 
THE LOCAL RESULTS; HOPE von THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

In Kansas City, 231 retraining enrollments 
since last November have resulted in 69 
completions and 72 terminations—with the 
remainder still in various stages of job re- 
training. But those statistics are more im- 
pressive than they might appear at first 
glance. 

Many of the terminations occurred a day 
or two after the training began—when the 
individual decided that this was not for him. 
Others got good job offers in their field train- 
ing before they finished the course. Others— 
with little or no money coming in from bene- 
fite—took jobs unrelated to the training. 

However, the point is this: Scores of un- 
skilled persons who were out of work, on re- 
lief or on the aid-to-dependent-children 
rolls, now are working as motor car mechan- 
ics, clerk-typists, power sewing machine op- 
erators, stenographers, welders or hotel and 
restaurant cooks. Before, they were engaged 
in digging ditches or moving boxes and they 
had been replaced by machines. Now they 
have skills that machines can't replace. 

The p here, and elsewhere, still is 
only a drop in the bucket in relation to the 
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problems of automation and unskilled indi- 
viduals that add up to unemployment. But 
this is a positive approach to a social illness 
of our times. Jobs are available and people 
are unemployed. The task is to train the 
unemployed people for the jobs. 

The job retraining program is a beginning 
that holds promise. For full effectiveness, it 
demands the utmost in Federal, local—and 
State—participation. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Sept. 7, 
1963] 


THE NATIONAL PROBLEM: JOB RETRAINING 
NEEDED, WHATEVER THE Way 


If the States are not interested in the 
problem of manpower retraining, someone 
has to be. The someone“ can only be the 
Federal Government. That was the meaning 
of the Senate action that extended the essen- 
tial program and its 100-percent Federal 
financing for another year. The Nation, with 
its continuing problem of unemployment, 
cannot afford to let this program die beneath 
the weight of statehouse inertia. 

Properly, President Kennedy listed the 
program among his civil rights proposals. 
It belonged there because among all groups, 
Negroes have been hurt the most by the 
obvious changes in the makeup of the labor 
force. It is a statistical fact that the job- 
less rate among Negroes is far higher than it 
is among white people. More and more the 
premium is on the skilled worker and many 
Negroes have been denied the opportunity to 
acquire the skills that the times demand. 

With equal propriety, the Senate chose 
to consider the measure apart from the rest 
of the civil rights program. By doing go, it 
avoided a filibuster that could have destroyed 
the whole retraining plan. For if unemploy- 
ment is a part of the civil rights problem, it 
is a part of the entire economy's problem, 
too. A few million more jobs and the men 
trained to fill them would go far toward eas- 
ing the pressures in both the civil rights 
arena and in the economy. 

We do not suggest that this bill, assuming 
the House concurs with the Senate, will solve 
all the problems of unemployment. So far 
8,000 workers have completed their retrain- 
ing programs and some 70 percent have found 
jobs to employ their new skills. But the pro- 
gram has been underway only a year. It has 
shown, however, what it can do and it would 
be unfortunate to lose it now. We do not 
regard the expense involyed as a waste of 
public money. It is a sound investment in 
the future. 

It is unfortunate that the principle of 
_100-percent Federal financing had to be ex- 
tended another year. But only four States— 
Kansas, Montana, Tennessee, and Connecti- 
cut—have approved matching funds. Other 
States have not acted, and presumably for 
46 different reasons. We have here a little 
lesson in State responsibility and in State 
failure.- It has a point for those who, with 
good reason, fear the encroachment of 
Washington. 

Nevertheless, this program, small in scope 
though it may be, is too important to be lost 

in a prolonged debate over States rights. 
Too few States exercised their rights in this 
instance. They failed. If the Senate and 
the administration have their way, the Fed- 
eral. Government will not fail. 


Prayer for Our Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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ORD, I enclose a poem written by a con- 
stituent, Mrs. Virginia Jay, of San Ange- 
lo, Tex. 
The poem is as follows: 
PRAYER FOR. OUR REPRESENTATIVES 
Dear Lord we pray before Thee now 
For understanding. Let us see 
Our Nation is Thy gift to all 
And we act only as trustee. 
To realize this trust and know 
That in our hands You've placed the key 
To open wide the door to health, 
Protection, and prosperity. 
Humility, for this we ask. 
For reverence, dear Lord, and then 
Bestow on us the gift of love 
And kindness to all fellowmen. 
Lord give us patience; this we need 
For we are prone to act in haste. 
Then give us knowledge that we'll know 
How to conserve and not to waste. 
Lord guide our minds and hands in work 
To keep our Nation strong and free, 
And other countries, looking on, 
Can see our light refiect from Thee. 


Killer From the Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a very important series 
of articles published in the Evening 
News of Perth Amboy, N.J., entitled “Air 
Pollution: Public Enemy No. 1.” 

This series was written by Ian McNett, 
a staff writer of the Evening News and 
presents to us in a vivid style a problem 
with which every informed citizen 
should be familiar, as its proportions are 
increasing in magnitude and may within 
a space of two decades exercise a power- 
ful influence over our daily lives. 

Air pollution is a vital problem not 
only because it has already contributed 
to the death of thousands and can at 
any time strike again, but also because 
it is the byproduct of our age of indus- 
trialization, it is the concomitant evil 
which will grow more potent as our Na- 
tion grows larger and greater, and we 
desire to grow mightily. It is a vital 
problem because there is in America to- 
day a great movement toward urban 
living, and these great concentrations of 
people, especially in industrial areas like 

my State of New Jersey, are the ones 
who are most susceptible to this killer 
from the air. 

I therefore wish to call my colleagues 
attention to this series of eight articles 
which will commence with today’s Rec- 
orp and will appear in the succeeding 
seven issues: 

Am POLLUTION: Pune Enemy No. 

“KILLER Foc” COULD STRIKE ANYTIME 

(By Ian MoNett) 

By 1985, residents of New Jersey and other 

metropolitan areas probably will tune in 


their radios each morning to pick up the 
latest air pollution forecast. 

“In 1985 the people will be more inter- 
ested in whether the air is safe to breathe 
than whether it will rain. This will com- 
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pletely change the paramount function in 
the normal operations of the Weather Bu- 
reau,” 

This prediction was made 2 years ago to 
an alr pollution symposium by Arthur C. 
Stern, chief of the Laboratory of Physical 
Sciences, Division of Air Pollution at the 
Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Cen- 
ter, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Stern went on to say the number of ve- 
hicles allowed to pass highway entrance con- 
trol points will be limited; industries will 
have quotas of emissions they will be per- 
mitted to spew into the atmosphere; and 
households and commercial establishments 
will have quotas of energy that can be 
drawn hourly from central energy storage 
reserves. 

“Thus on bad days we will balance the 
ability of the atmosphere to handle pollut- 
ants with the amount we throw into the 
atmosphere,” Stern said. 

Sound fantastic for -Just 22 short years 
away? 

Los Angeles today does curb certain emis- 
sions when pollutants reach what is called 
an “adverse level.” 

Only 15 years ago, air pollution graduated 
from nuisance status to become considered 
a full-fledged public health hazard. 

Heavy fogs trapped air pollutants around 
Donora, Pa., in October 1948. Twenty peo- 
ple died and half the city’s 12,000 residents 
became violently ui. Almost everybody suf- 
fered burning eyes, raw throats, and cough- 

5 9 
“The effort to curb air pollution in this 
country started with Donora,” says Dr. Ray- 
mond Manganelli, professor of sanitation at 
Rutgers University. Dr. Manganelli's de- 
partment teaches courses in air pollution. 

Bad as the Donora disaster was, worse 
was yet to come. Most of England was 
smothered by fog for 6 days in 1952. In 
the 2-week period bracketing the fog, 4,000 
people died: Again the finger pointed at 
air pollution. 

London repeated the experience again 
early last winter. This time 300 to 400 died 
from trapped air pollutants. 

It can’t happen here? 

Dr, Richard Prindle, deputy chief of the 
US. Air Pollution Control Division, went 
to London last December to study the killer 
tog. 
He returned saying air over Atlantic 
Coast cities contains enough pollutants to 
turn killer under similar weather conditions. 

Last December a fog blanketed the east 
coast at the time of the London incident. 

“If the temperature inversion last Decem- 
ber had lasted a few more days, we could 
have had the same situation here as they 
had in England,” says Dr. Edward Seidmon, 
a Plainfield allergy whose concern 
for his patients has led him to study air pol- 
lution and its effects. 

The local situation has not been exagger- 
ated. In 1953 an air pollution incident in 
New York City took 200 lives, 

Two modern reyolutions have helped make 
air pollution dangerous. Starting about 200 
years ago, Industry started replacing agricul- 
ture as king of the western world's economic 
structure. 

As advancing technology created sur- 
pluses, men were released from the fields and 
went to the cities to work in factories. At 
first a trickle, the flight from the farms be- 
came a torrent in the 20th Century. 

Today half the population of this country 
lives on 10 percent of the land. By the year 
2000, two-thirds of the people will live on 
the same 10 percent, or maybe a little more 
as cities continue to flatten out into suburbs. 

Dr. Seidmon notes that 20 million people 
live in the super city that sprawls 500 miles 
down the Atlantic coast from Boston, Mass. 
to Washington, D.O. 


By the time the next census rolls around 
in 1970, the population of this area will jump 
another six or seven million. Megalopolis 
East may stretch from Portland, Maine, to 
Norfolk, Va. 

Megalopolis is a fancy name sociologists 
thought up. Taken from the Greek lan- 
guage, it means giant city. One strings down 
the Pacific coast, and another spreads out 
from Chicago and other Great Lakes ports. 

New Jersey lies at the heart of this eastern 
super city, Here is an excerpt from "Air 
Pollution Control in New Jersey.“ a docu- 
ment by the State air pollution control 
commission: 

“The U.S. Census of 1960 established that 
New Jersey is the most densely populated 
of the 50 States. It ranked seventh in the 
1960 monetary value of its industrial pro- 
duction. 

“More than half of New Jersey's approxi- 
mately 6 million inhabitants live in Bergen, 
Essex, Hudson, Middlesex, and Passaic Coun- 
ties. About two-thirds of New Jersey's ap- 
proximately 15,000 factories are located in 
the same five counties. 

“Since there are more factories to emit 
pollutants and more people to be affected by 
them in the five counties * * * it is clear 
that the greatest potential for substantial 
and sustained air pollution is found in these 
counties, although the possibility exists in 
greater or lesser degree in many other areas 
of the State.” 

The excerpt makes clear that air pollution 
arises from the activities of man. It be- 


comes a problem when man jams together 


in confined areas. Even natural pollutants 
like plant pollens and dusts are mide worse 
by the heavy hand of mankind. 

Man's effort to keep warm, to move about, 
and satisfy his manifod material wants and 
needs pose the most serious problem, 

Burning in some form is the best method 
yet devised to power most of these activities. 
Burning is, at best, an inefficient process. 
Most wastes from burning go into the air 
and are sucked into people's lungs. 

Many people still believe, despite evidence 
to the contrary, that a limitless atmosphere 
can soak up all the waste materials mankind 
wants to pour into it. However, Dr. Man- 
ganelli points out, if the earth were an apple, 
the atmosphere would be equal to the skin. 

And weather conditions he goes on, can 
slice the skin both horizontally and verti- 
cally, further limiting available air space. 

Weather conditions (fogs and thermal in- 
versions) permitted the air pollution concen- 
trations to build up in Donora, London, and 
New York. 

Air usually cools as it rises. This permits 
lighter warm air to rise and carry away pol- 
lutants. Winds act as a natural ventilating 
system by blowing pollutants away from an 
area. 

But all too often natural weather condi- 
tions fall. A layer of warm air sits on a 
layer of cold air, blocking the normal up- 
drafts that help disperse pollutants. 

When the wind falls, a vast aerial sewage 
area is created over a city, State, or region, 
filled with a variety of foul and harmful 
vapors, gases, fumes, and particles. 

Inversions usually occur at night and are 
burned off by the morning sun. They occur 
in New Jersey about 40 days in each year. 

In flat areas, like this State, inversions 
come about in two ways. Masses of cold air 
push in under masses of warmer, lighter air, 
creating the inversion. The process may be 
reversed with warm air sliding over a cold 
air mass. 

Second, as the earth cools at night, it cools 
the air nearest to ground first, leaving a layer 
of warm air above. This is why most in- 
versions are formed at night. 
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Area Redevelopment—Political Pork at 
the Taxpayers’ Expense 


EXTENSION or REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House an article on the subject of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration and 
its pork-barrel programs. The article, 
written by Scripps-Howard staff writer, 
Robert Dietsch, illustrates the wisdom 
this body exhibited in rejecting the Ad- 
ministration’s request for an additional 
$455.5 million for area redevelopment. 

Should the program come before this 
body again, this article illustrates why 
it should be permanently retired. 

I urge this article, which appeared in 
the September 30, 1963, issue of the 
Washington Daily News, be carefully 
read: 

Taxpayers Bun SKI Lirrs: US. AREA RE- 

DEVELOPMENT HELPS FINANCE THE Goop 


(By Robert Dietsch) 

In the last 2 years, your tax money has 
been spent or lomned to: 

Build motels, ski resorts, and other recrea- 
tional facilities in a dozen States, on an In- 
dian reservation and in Puerto Rico, Build- 
ers or promoters have received $43 million in 
Government loans. 

Help buy snow-making machinery for 
several of those resorts and help build golf 
courses, cocktail lounges, and bowling alleys 
in others. Also train waitresses for the motel 
restaurants. 

Train sightseeing guides in Hawaii, 

Build a summer theater in North Carolina. 

Build roadside handicraft display stands in 
Arkansas. 

Study the feasibility of harvesting, process- 
ing and marketing sea lions in Alaska. 

Help train copper workers in Montana for 
new jobs with Anaconda, the company which 
laid off the workers in the first place and 
which was looking for people with different 
skills to hire. 

FOR DEPRESSED AREAS 

Loans or grants for all these projects came 
from the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
POMARET Un bk SE EARO Pane 
ministration in 1961 to Ta business and 
employment in 

Since then, the ARA has T one of the 
biggest subjects of controversy on the New 
Frontier, 

Republicans dub it the “area reelection 
administration.” 

Businessmen charge it is competing with 
private ets making reckless loans and 
giving money to dubious enterprises, the 
type rejected as unfeasible and uneconomic 
by private experts. 

Edwin P. Neilan, president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, has called ARA the 

“Christine Keeler” of an American scandal 
involving “wholesale buying and selling of 
public office.” 

j TOO EAGER? 

Other critics say ARA is overly eager to 
farm out its money. They say ARA sup- 
FF indus- 

trial developers refuse to contribute their 
10 percent required by law. 

(ARA can loan up to 65 percent of the cost 

of a project; the rest of the money must 
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come from private financial sources, the 
local community booster group and the proj- 
ect owners.) 

ARA officials, understandably argue their 
case with vigor. 

Administrator William Batt says his 
agency goes into programs shunned by pri- 
vate businessmen. 

“They aren't interested in creating em- 
ployment," Mr. Batt said. 

He defends the millions put Into motels 
by pointing to overall tourist and recrea- 
tion growth and its potential. 

What's more, ARA claims it has created, 
or laid the basis for creating, 47,500 jobs and 
for training 23,500 persons. 

PROBE 


An investigation into all phases of ARA 
activity by the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
gives the edge to ARA’s critics. 

While the agency has indeed acted to 
create some legitimate businesses in de- 
pressed areas (and even some not so de- 
pressed) and has created some employment, 
the investigation showed: 

That ARA is overeager to farm out the 
$394 million given to it in 1961. For ex- 
ample, it pressed hard to lend $222,000 to de- 
velopers of a ski resort between Altoona 
and Bedford, Pa., despite reluctance of the 
Altoona community development group to 
go along; the latter deemed the project too 
risky and thought it would create few jobs. 

Not only did the resort owners get ARA’s 
$222,000 but they also received $110,000 from 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
(REA). 

SOME MORE? 

In another case, a wealthy Detroit indus- 
trialist got almost $1 million to help build 
“one of the world’s most luxurious resorts” 
in northern Michigan; he reported the other 


day, during a phone conversation, that ARA 


was around suggesting I was eligible for 
more loans.” 

That many of the 222 technical assistance 
studies approved by ARA (at a cost of more 
than $7 million) have been done by others 
in past year. The sea-lion study in Alaska 
is one; also grants to study better exploita- 
tion of Indian arts and crafts, uses of tim- 
ber in various States, handicraft develop- 
ment in the Appalachians and marketing of 
peaches in Georgia. 

That ARA job totals are exaggerated; far 
fewer than 47,500 positions have been cre- 
ated or seem in prospect. A metal fabri- 
cating firm in southwestern Pennsylvania, 
for example, carries a notation of “50 jobs” 
in ARA’s directory; the firm now employs 11 
persons and the president acknowledges it 
will be a long time before the total reaches 
20. Acandy manufacturer says his employ- 
ment may even decrease after he uses ARA 
loan money to buy new machinery. He is 
on ARA's books for 50 jobs. 

That some ARA loan recipients do not try 
very hard to seek -private financing before 
going after Government money, as required 
by law. ARA loans carry 4-percent interest; 
private loans 6 percent or more. 

“Sure, I would have expanded my plant if 
ARA were not around,” conceded one indus- 
trial plant manager, “I would have used 
my working capital or gone after bank 
financing harder than I did. But I got to- 
gether with ARA; after all, you do not find 
4-percent money very often these days.” 

That some ARA training programs are of 
a dubious nature. There presumably are 
plenty of sighseeing guides in Hawaii but 
ARA nevertheless spent $5,000 to train 22 
part-time farmers in that work. It spent 
$10,000 to train 100 copper mine workers for 
Anaconda—a giant company with the capa- 
bility to train its own workers with its own 
money. To this list can be added the wait- 
resses trained with taxpayer funds for duty 
at a Michigan resort and others trained 
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for restaurant jobs in a motel at Paints- 
ville, Ky. This motel, incidentally, is across 
the highway from a taxpayer-built handi- 
craft stand. 

HOW FAR? 

Inherent in the ARA program, and in a 
growing number of other assistance pro- 
grams initialed by the Kennedy administra- 
tion, is the philosophical question of how 
far the Federal Government should go in 
seeking to create jobs and loan taxpayer 
money to private enterprise. 

As chamber President Neilan has pointed 
out and as the Scripps-Howard probe of ARA 
showed, even those who abhor the idea of 
Federal intervention solicit Federal money 
after programs are approved. 

While a few local business groups across 
the country have spurned ARA help, most 
have accepted it and many have sought it. 

The idea of haying Uncle Sam help bring 
a new firm into town overshadows criticism 
of Federal intrusion into private enterprise. 

The Kennedy administration obviously 
thinks highly of ARA, It wants Congress to 
double the agency's budget and extend its 
life, 

The Senate has agreed but the House, in 
June, rejected the proposal by five votes. 

The Democratic leadership now wants the 
House Rules Committee to send an amend- 
ed ARA bill to the floor. 


Russian Deeds Needed To End Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, with all the 
optimism expressed by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration concerning the reaching of 
agreements with Soviet Russia, only one 
little ingredient is missing—the unwill- 
ingness of the Communists to deal in 
honor. The cold war could be ended in 
a matter of hours if the Communist con- 
spiracy was disavowed, if Russia pulled 
her troops out of Cuba, put an end to 
subversion in the United States and put 


a halt to Russian imperialist expansion. 


President Kennedy has asked for none 
of these things before asking the Ameri- 
can people to stake the future of this 
Nation on more Russian promises. 


David Lawrence puts it very well in 
the following editorial, Euphoria,“ from 
the October 7 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report: 

EUPHORIA 
(By David Lawrence) 

There's a new word in the vocabulary of 
the day—or at least a more noticeable use of 
an old word—“euphoria.” The dictionary de- 
fines “euphoria” as a “sense of well-being” 
or a “buoyancy” of spirit. But the word has 
lately been used to convey the fear of a 
complacency which could follow the recent 
ratification of the test ban treaty. 

White House spokesmen and Senators have 
warned against euphoria. The Pentagon 
chiefs have used the word to emphasize the 
importance of continued precautions in the 
field of armament. The military leaders who 
have the direct responsibility for maintain- 
ing the Nation’s security naturally do not 
want to see an era of passivity in which the 
Nation might let down its guard. 
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Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, in testifying before the 
Senate ess Investigating Subcom- 
mittee on August 14, said: 

“The most serious reservations of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff with regard to the treaty 
are more directly linked with the fear of a 
euphoria in the West which will eventually 
reduce our vigilance and the willingness of 
our country and of our allies to expend con- 
tinued effort on our collective security,” 

Several Members of the Senate who voted 
against ratification argued vehemently that 
it was risky to stop testing of any kind, as 
the other side might in the meantime gain 
a superiority which could be fatal. 

President Kennedy gave forma) assurances 
that the United States would not adopt a 
complacent attitude. He pointed out that 
the new treaty could be abrogated by a 90- 
day notice if it was found unsatisfactory to 
this country and that it could be cast aside 
overnight if any violations by the Soviets 
were discovered. 

Basically, what's lacking is mutual trust, 
which is only another way of saying that a 
deep-seated distrust prevails between Mos- 
cow and Washington despite the outer ap- 
pearance of “euphoria.” There are, for in- 
stance, those who contend that the Soviet 
Union is behind us in certain nuclear fields 

and that they will try to catch up clandes- 
tinely. There are others who say the nuclear 
terror cannot be worse than it as at present 
and that the power to kill and destroy hu- 
man life has already reached an incredible 
capacity. 3 

But the President has referred to the need 
to pursue negotiations with the Soviet Union 
so as to obtain agreements which might 
limit nuclear production and cause self- 
restraints to be imposed in the making of 
deadlier weapons. Certainly it will seem 
paradoxical to be discussing limitation of 
nuclear production when a real breakthrough 
might come in the form of a device that 
could intercept nuclear missiles and leave a 
country without the military strength neces- 
sary to retaliate effectively against a surprise 
attack. 

What is really missing today Is a mutual 
confidence in the motives and purposes of 
the two major powers in the world—the So- 
viet Union aand the United States. For dis- 
trust of this country prevails in Moscow just 
as distrust of the Communists prevails here. 

The latest argument supporting the eu- 
phorla“ idea is that Russia is in economic 
trouble and cannot continue year after year 
to maintain huge budgets for armaments 
while depriving her people of the necessities 
of life. Another point advanced is that the 
Soviet Union is worried about the irresponsi- 
bility of Red China and needs a period in 
which tension can be reduced by an East- 
West understanding. 

Already there is talk of selling the Soviets 
some of America's surplus wheat and start- 
ing trade in other categories. This naturally 
is viewed with suspicion and as an assist 
by the United States to Russia without any- 
thing being obtained by way of diplomatic 
concession to this country in the cold war. 

It would seem that the much-talked-of 
next step logically is not necessarily to 
engage in more palaver about disarmament— 
which could go on for years—but to get an 
agreement whereby the Soviet Union would 
end the cold war. Surely it seems difficult to 
believe that any treaty in the disarmament 
field made now will be of any avail if Com- 
munist imperialism continues its invasions, 
its aggressions, its infiltrations in countries 
on every continent. Russia is actually fi- 
nancing today a military base in Cuba that 
could be used at any moment to attack the 
United States. 

Mutual trust can be built and distrust 
diminished, if not destroyed, when the So- 
viet Union takes its military forces out of 
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Cuba and stops interfering in the politics of 
nearly every republic in this hemisphere. It 
would be helpful if aid from Moscow to the 
Communist Parties in the United States— 
both the overt and the covert groups—were 
to be terminated. This would do more than 
anything else to establish mutual trust. 
Who knows, it might even bring in reality 
a diplomatic euphoria. 

This could create an atmosphere in which 
international agreements might be signed 
without waiting for the customary decade 
or more to get Soviet assent. It's the logical 
next step. 


Statement by Consumer Advisory Coun- 
cil on Quality Stabilization Bills, In- 
cluding S. 774 and H.R. 3669 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, the actions of the Consumer Advis- 
ory Council meeting of June 3 and 4, 
1963, at which the Consumer Advisory 
Council expressed its opposition to the 
quality stabilization bills, S. 774 and H.R. 
3669, and urged the administration to 
take necessary steps to combat this legis- 
lation. 

This statement clearly points out the 
evils of the so-called quality stabiliza- 
tion legislation from the consumer 
standpoint: 

STATEMENT BY CONSUMER ADVISORY COUNCIL 

ON QUALITY STABILIZATION BILLS, INCLUDING 

S. 774 anp H.R. 3669 


We oppose these bills and all similar at- 
tempts at price fixing at the retail level which 
have been sponsored under the name of “fair 
trading,” “resale price maintenance,” and 
“quality stabilization.” Such attempts to 
limit freedom of individual merchants to 
sell goods at prices they choose are antitheti- 
cal to the free enterprise system and, hence, 
to the best interests of American consumers. 

These bilis propose, in effect, that the 
Federal Government should protect a manu- 
facturer who Wants to establish the mini- 
mum price at which his product will be sold 
at retall. It would give manufacturers the 
right to prohibit retailers from selling brand 
name or trade marked goods at prices other 
than the retall price established by the man- 
ufacturer. Such legislation would limit com- 
petition, inhibit innovation and progress at 
the retail level, and would also tend to en- 
courage price fixing at the manufacturers’ 
level, In any event, it would tend to deny 
consumers the benefit of downward price ad- 
justments which flow from increased effi- 
ciency and improvements in production and 
distribution, 

We are not impressed by the argument 
that such legislation would aid small busi- 
ness. The evidence in States which have 
fair trade legislation indicates the contrary 
to be the result, since it encourages the in- 
troduction by large retail businesses of pri- 
yate brands and other techniques for avoid- 
ing the effect of the legislation. 

We believe that so-called quality stabiliza- 
tion (fair trade) bills are Mmimical to the 
interests of consumers. They violate the 
third right of the consumer as stated in the 
President's consumer message, the “right to 
choose; to be assured, wherever possible, ac- 
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cess to a varietysof products and services at 

competitive prices.” We, therefore, com- 

mend the administration for its opposition 
to these bills. 

STATEMENT BY CONSUMER ADVISORY CoUNCIL 
ON DENIAL oF CONSUMER RIGHT ON GROUNDS 
OF RACE 
Whereas the President of the United States 

of America, in his message on consumers 

protection and interest program of March 

15, 1962, emphasized among the basic rights 

of the consumer: (1) the right to safety, 

(2) the right to choose, (3) the right to be 

heard, and that “consumer interests will re- 

ceive full and sympathetic consideration in 
the formulation of government policy,” and 

Whereas thousands of Negro consumers 
in all parts of the Nation are denied their 
rights as consumers to purchase goods and 
services freely in the marketplace; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, we urge immediate and 
positive action by the administration 
through all available administrative and legal 
means and by the support of legislation 
prohibiting discrimination against custom- 
ers by stores, hotels, theaters, restaurants, 
and other businesses on the ground of race. 

We are heartened by the news that the 

President will deliver a special message on 
basic human and civil rights and urge that 
this message stress the relationship of these 
rights to the rights of citizens as consumers, 
as a followup to his original basic. address 
on consumer protection and interest pro- 
gram. 

MEMBERS OF THE CONSUMER ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Dr. Helen G. Canoyer, chairman, dean, 
New York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Mr. David W. Angevine, public relations 
director, Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 
1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Persia Campbell, professor and chair- 
man, Economics Department, Queens College 
of City University, Flushing, N. T. 

Mr. Stephen M. Du Brul, Jr., partner, Leh- 
man Bros., 1 William Street, New Tork. N.Y. 

Mrs. John G. Lee, past president, League 
of Women Voters, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Edward S. Lewis, executive director, 
Urban League of Greater New York, 202 West 
136th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Hon. Walter F. Mondale, Attorney General, 
State of Minnesota, 102 State Capitol, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Dr. Richard L. D. Morse, professor and 
head, Department of Family Economics, 
Justin Hall, Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan, Kans. 

Mrs. Helen E. Nelson, California Con- 
sumer Counsel, Governor’s Office, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Dr. Caroline Ware, consultant, R-F.D. No. 1, 
Box 138, Vienna, Va. 

Dr, Colston E. Warne, president, Consumers 
Union of U.S., Inc., Professor of Economics, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 29th of a series of articles on why 
Bonneville's multi-million-dollar an- 
nual losses and areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment are not wanted 
in southern Idaho.” 
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Mrs. Ralph Baughman of Buhl, Idaho, 
wrote to the editor of the Times-News, 
of Twin Falls, Idaho, that she wants to 
keep Bonneville out of southern Idaho 
because she is fearful of the kind of 
service she would get if Idaho Power Co. 
is forced out of business, Her letter 
follows: 

[From the Times-News, Twin Falls, Idaho, 
June 16, 1963] 
Bunut Woman Is CONCERNED OVER 
BUREAUCRATIC DELAYS 


EDITOR, Times-News: Lately we've been 
hearing from our Federal Government about 
the benefits that our area will receive from 
having Bonneville power here. 

I can’t help but wonder if we'll consider it 
a benefit when Bonneville power has forced 
Idaho Power out of business and we have 
a power failure. 

Whenever we have a power failure now, 
Idaho Power immediately gets the crews out 
working to repair it. 

It doesn’t make any difference whether 
it’s In the middle of the night or Saturday 
or Sunday, the ‘crews still go out and repair 
the trouble. 

Perhaps we wouldn't be so conscious of 
this, but last Saturday night our mail box 
and 31 others were stolen. I contacted the 
post office late Tuesday afternoon and they 
said they had notified the postal inspector 
in Twin Falls Monday morning and he hadn't 
been able yet to make the long trip from 
Twin Falls to Buhl and until he did and 
made a report, nothing could be done. This 
seems to be a typical bureaucratic answer. 

Let's all do what we can to help keep 
Idaho Power Co. in Idaho and keep another 
Federal agency out. Think what a hardship 
it would be if our electricity went off and 
no one would get right out and fix it. 

: Mrs. RALPH BAUGHMAN, 

BUHL. 


The editor of the Meridian News- 
Times of Meridian, Idaho, headed his 
editorial for August 15, 1963, “Uncle 
Sam—Model for Deadbeats,” then adds 
another item under the heading, “Not 
That It Matters.” In this latter item 
he uses the Bonneville power deal in 
southern Idaho as an example of the 
loose moral standards discussed in the 
editorial. The editorial and related 
article follows: 

[From the Meridian (Idaho) News-Times, 
Aug. 15, 1963] 
UNCLE SAM—MODEL FOR DEADBEATS 

As a rule, children are apt to adopt the 
general standards of morals and behavior 
that they see ced in their own home. 
If Mom and Dad do it, then it must be right— 
or, at least, it must be acceptable. 

We wonder if a similar pattern isn't being 
followed by many adults, in basing their 
individual standards upon the standards 
they see followed in our National Govern- 
ment? 

That thought was emphasized this week 
in a full-page advertisement in Argosy, a 
national men’s magazine. The ad was 
headed: “If you're in debt and want to get 
out—I can show you 71 ingenious (but per- 
fectly legal) ways to do it.“ 

The thing offered for sale was a book, and 
here are some of the things the ad promised 
that book would teach you: 

“There are dozens of legitimate ways (a 
full 71 in all) to delay your debt, and even- 
tually get out of it.” 

“How to ‘freeze’ your indebtedness in- 
definitely, paying it off only when you're 
ready ° * .“ 

“Did you know, for example, that you can 
borrow yourself out of debt? The process 
involves a number of thoroughly tested 
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steps—the first of which is to borrow about 
twice as much as you need.” 

“How to get more credit—even when it 
seems you have reached your limit.” 

The implication of those exactly quoted 
statements is unmistakable. An advertise- 
ment in a national magazine, reaching mil- 
lions of readers, was offering in effect a text- 
book on legal tactics for getting by without 
paying your bills, or at least without paying 
them when due. 

Just in case some people might have 
qualms about using the suggested tactics, 
the ad spelled out the situation in these 
exact words: a perfectly proper tech- 
nique that works fine for the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and can work just as well for you.” 

Morals aside, can anyone argue with that 
statement? Our Government does use in- 
genious but perfectly legal" methods to 
avoid paying its old debts while incurring 
new ones. It does operate on the theory 
that you can “borrow yourself out of debt.“ 
It does obtain more and more credit, even 
though it has exceeded its limit—by the 
simple expedient of raising its debt ceiling. 
It does use financial tactics that sidestep 
normal, decent business practices. 

Morals aside again, if it works for a na- 
tion, why shouldn’t it work for a person, 
or a family? According to the ad, the writer 
of that book thinks it will. ` 

In fact, since a full-page advertisement 
in that national magazine costs thousands 
of dollars, the advertiser obviously assumes 
there's a wide market for that type of 
information. 

He’s probably right. At least his book 
costs less than we pay the Federal Govern- 
ment for demonstrating how to operate an 
entire nation on financial trickery. 

In both cases, the only drawback is „that 
final question. How long can it last? , 


Nor THAT Ir MATTERS 


In this week's editorial, there Is the claim 
that the Government keeps incurring new 
debts without paying the old. 

If you think that’s an exaggeration, con- 
sider the Bonneville Power deal that is cook- 
ing so hot in southern Idaho right now. 

For years, the Bureau of Reclamation 
projects, operated with our tax funds, sup- 
plied electric power to several rural co-ops, 
A typical Government operation, it cost us 
taxpayers millions and millions of dollars. 

Now another Government bureau, the Bon- 
neville Power Administration, has taken over 
several of the same power supply deals. 
They are using the same facilities, the same 
methods, the same everything—except that 
they have added all those new people to our 
payroll. 

But the real insult is that the Bonneville 
bunch is now flooding Idaho newspapers with 
this incredible boast—they are reducing the 
former power rates by as much as 40 percent. 

Now we are not talking about public rates 
versus private rates, We are talking about 
rates charged by one Government-operated 
bureau compared to money-losing rates 

by another Government-operated 
project. 

The totals run into, literally, tens of mil- 
lions of dollars. And you know who is pay- 
ing that loss. In fact, you know one of the 
payers quite well. 

He is the fellow whose name is signed to 
your own income tax report. 

Now maybe you wonder, if the old rates 
were losing millions of dollars, how in the 
world can the BPA cut those rates by 40 
percent? 

The answer is simple. Bonneville Power 
Administration has already lost multimil- 
lions of dollars—so what do a few more 
millions matter? Except to you and me. 

No wonder the guy decided to write that 
book described in this week's editorial. 
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Area Redevelopment Administration’ 
Helping Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said on the program ini- 
tiated under the Area Redevelopment 
Act and the advisability of such a pro- 
gram. The developing accomplishments 
of the town of Stilwell, Okia., point 
out vividly the significance and effect of 
a constructive helping hand extended by 
the Area Redevelopment Administration. 

Stilwell is a community which has long 
been recognized by State officials and 
Federal agencies as being in an area with 
a minimum of job opportunities and a 
critically low per capita income. The 
area has an abundance of good people 
who are not afraid of work but who have 
had only limited chances for employment 
in the area, 

The community's financial position, 
with respect to available private capital 
to finance area facilities, has been in- 
adequate. The prime target of Stilwell's 
leaders for many years has been to obtain 
an adequate source of municipal water— 
an absolute prerequisite to industrial 
progress. The town has a cannery which 
is well established but which cannot even 
run on a one-shift-per-day basis for 
many days during the year due to the 
scarcity of water in the area. 

Approval of a well-founded project by 
the Area Redevelopment Administration 
has helped the area's prospects to an 
amazing degree. The Tulsa Daily World 
under date of September 6 carried a 
splendid article about Stilwell's new lease 
on life and I would like to invite the 
attention of the House to this article. 
It is an excellent example of what the 
Area Redevelopment Administration's 
program is accomplishing: 

{From the Tulsa (Okla.) Daily World, 
Sept. 6, 1963] 
New LAKE To REMOVE SNAG From STILWELL'S 
Economy 
(By Conaly Bedell) 

Srinwet,— When contracts for construc- 
tion of a $1 million plus lake and city water 
system 5 miles southwest of here are let this 
fall, a snag in this town’s economy will be 
nearly eradicated. 

Hilly Adair County depends almost entirely 
upon the land for its meager per capita in- 
come, which in 1961 was $1,491. 


The one industrial payroll in this county 


of few more than 13,000 persons is the Stil- 
well Canning Co., which processes the fruits 
and vegetabies raised on the hillsides and in 
the creek valleys. 

But the size of the payroll is closely tied 
to the quirks of weather. 

In dry years, such as this one, the city 
water supply from a creek and a spring falls 
below the 600 gallons per minute needed to 
operate the cannery for the desired 16-hour 
day, and the plant cuts back. 

“Right now we are not even running one 
full shift,” said canning company president 
Claude Todd. “We could be running 50 per- 
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cent more raw produce if we had enough 
water. 

“Our objective is to run two full shifts as 
much as we can between March and Decem- 
ber. Then our payroll of about 275 persons 
is going to shoot up to 350 or 400.” 

The aim of Stilwell business leaders is to be 
freed from the ravages of drought by the 
start of canning season in 1965. They are 
inyesting $972,000 to build the 2.2-million- 
gallon-per-day system, which will handle 
nearly double the present peak consumption 
of 1.3 million gallons dally. 

The lake, which will be constructed as a 
cooperative effort by the Stillwater group and 
the Soil Conservation Service, is part of the 
Sallisaw Creek Watershed District program 
for flood control in the area. 

Forty-two water retardation structures are 
to be built on the tributaries of Big Sallisaw 
Creek in Adair, Cherokee, and Sequoyah 
Counties within 8 years under the program. 

Under the SCS and municipality coopera- 
tion plan the town pays approximately 55 
percent of dam construction costs, acquires 
the land and builds its own water treatment 
and distribution systems. 

Stillwell’s funds came partly from a Fed- 
eral Area Redevelopment Administration 
grant of $522,000 and partly from two Federal 
agency loans totaling $460,000. 

The lake capacity is projected to meet Still- 
well's needs for 40 years, according to J. H. 
Hargis, engineer with Hudgins, Thompson, 
Ball & Associates, Inc. The water treatment 
system is expected to be adequate for at least 
a decade, 

With a water surplus of more than a mil- 
lion gallons per day, the cannery will have 
unlimited growth potential, and outside in- 
dustry will find the town more attractive, 
city leaders believe. 

“We've had a nibble on some industry 
already,“ said C. J. Carson, president of the 
city utilities board and the water develop- 
ment trust. “I think the lake will bring 
some more in.” 

Industry will not be the only beneficiary 
from this dam and the others in the Sallisaw 
watershed district. 

Agricultural interests will gain protection 
again floods, and this will stimulate many 
farmers to develop their creek~bottom land 
to a higher level of productivity, Todd be- 
lieves. 

“Now a farmer hesitates to irrigate be- 
cause if he irrigates one night and it rains 
the next day, he's got puddles and too much 
water,“ Todd said. 

“When the rivers are under control, he can 
go in and level his land with a certain 
amount of drainage. Then if It rains after 
he irrigates, he isn’t hurt. 

“But that land leveling costs a consider- 
able amount of money—$100 to $150 per 
acre—and a farmer can't afford to do it if 
next year a flood is going to dump 4 feet of 
sand on his land,” he explained. 

Until other industries come here to take 
advantage of the low-cost labor and abun- 
dant wanter supply that Stillwell wil) have, 
the canning plant remains all important. 

The plant was started by local business- 
men in 1942 with $25,000 capital, is still 
home owned and is estimated to be worth 
more than $1 million now. 

It has a distribution area stretching from 
Denver to Cincinnati and from Minneapolis 
to the Gulf of Mexico, About 40 percent of 
the finished product is sold under the Still- 
well brand label, and the remainder is mar- 
keted under private labels. About 60 percent 
of the produce is frozen, the rest is canned. 

The prospects, when the water problem is 
finally solved, are bright for the company. 
“We can sell more than we can produce,” 
Todd said. - 
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Veteran’s Calls for Needed Hospital 
Beds at Bay Pines, Fla., Fall on Deaf 
Ears of New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time now, the crying needs of 
thousands of veterans on Florida's vet- 
eran-impacted west coast have been the 
subject of New Frontier neglect and dis- 
regard. A much needed veterans’ hos- 
pital, for which $1.722 million was ap- 
propriated for planning money has been, 
for all practical purposes, abandoned by 
this administration. 

That I place the entire blame on the 
Kennedy administration becomes justi- 
fied when the facts are reviewed. 

The VA hospital in question, Bay 
Pines, is a long-established facility. Itis 
situated on beautiful Boca Ciega Bay, 
minutes from the Gulf of Mexico, in one 
of the healthiest climates in the coun- 
try. Even VA Administrator Gleason, 
while testifying against Bay Pines be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee recently, had to admit that if he had 
to enter a VA hosptial, he would choose 
Bay Pines. 

Bay Pines has received the support 
of all veterans’ organizations in Florida, 
thousands of interested citizens, and the 
Appropriations Committees of both the 
House and the Senate have urged, in 
unmistakable language, that the Bay 
Pines expansion and modernization pro- 
gram move forward” and that the plan- 
ning money be spent in calendar year 
1963. 

In testifying against Bay Pines, Mr. 
Gleason has vacillated through a defec- 
tive list of excuses, has exhibited an 
amazing ignorance of the geography of 
Florida, and has unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to juggle the 1960 census figures 
to show that Bay Pines isn’t needed. 

Mr. Speaker, the 1960 census figures 
show clearly and indisputably that the 
west coast of Florida is one of the most 
veteran-impacted areas in the United 
States and that Bay Pines continues to 
be the necessary and logical site for an 
expanded and permanent Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital program. 

The Bay Pines Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital presently serves the needs 
of over 254,000 veterans in 21 Florida 
counties; or, over 38 percent of Florida's 
veterans. Of this total, over 111,000 
come from just the two counties of 
Pinellas, wherein Bay Pines is located, 
and Hillsborough. Three of Florida’s 
largest counties, Pinellas, Hillsborough, 
and Polk, adjoin each other within the 
Bay Pines’ service area and no conceiv- 
able plan could be devised that did not 
make many of these veterans travel long 
distances to some other location. 

Mr. Speaker, these figures and con- 
clusions have never been challenged; 
and, Mr. Gleason has refused to make 
public the figures he is using to substan- 
tiate his analysis which he claims leads 
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him to conclude that Bay Pines is not 
needed in its present location. 

There is no question but that this hos- 
pital expansion program is being held 
up on orders from the White House for 
reasons thus far undisclosed. The re- 
fusal of this administration to move for- 
ward with Bay Pines should illustrate to 
the people of America how hypocritical 
President Kennedy is when he speaks, in 
well-tutored oration, of his concern for 
senior citizens. This administration 
has even reduced the needs of veterans 
to politics. 

On September 5, 1963, the City Coun- 
cil of St. Petersburg, Fia., adopted a 
resolution urging the development of 
Bay Pines. I am inserting a copy of this 
resolution in the Recorp at this point: 


Whereas Bay Pines Veterans Hospital has 
been established for many years to the mu- 
tual advantage of both veterans and the 
city of St. Petersburg to the extent that it 
has become an integral part of the city; 
and 

Whereas this facility has been filled to ca- 
pacity for a number of years and this coun- 
cil is reliably informed there is a large wait- 
ing list of veterans anxious to take advan- 
tage of the facilities of Bay Pines and the 
wholesome environment of the city of St. 
Petersburg and neighboring communities; 
and 

Whereas there appears to be Federal mon- 
eys appropriated for the extension and ex- 
pansion of Bay Pines, but this extension 
has not been forthcoming and it appears 
the reasons given for the failure to enlarge 
this important facility are nebulous and 
based upon far future developments that 
may or may not occur, but the need for im- 
mediate care for disabled veterans is pres- 
ent: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of St, Petersburg, Fla., That we strongly urge 
all proper Federal authorities to secure the 
expansion of Bay Pines Veterans Hospital; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable Sressarp Hor. 
LAND and the Honorable GEORGE SMATHERS, 
Senators from the State of Florida, a copy 
transmitted to each Member of the Florida 
delegation in the U.S. House of Repfesenta- 
tives, the Honorable Bon Sixes, CHARLES E. 
BENNETT, CLAUDE PEPPER, DANTE B. FASCELL, 
A. Sur HERLONG, JR, PAUL G. ROGERS, 
James A. HALEY, D. R. MATTHEWS, DON 
FUQUA, Sam M. GIBBONS, EDWARD A. GURNEY, 
Warm C. Cramer, and a copy transmitted 
to Hon. J. S. Gleason, Jr., Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. 

HERMAN W. GOLDNER, 
Mayor-Councilman, 
Chairman of the City Council, 


Now It’s Vending Machines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Register of recent date 
printed a story by Sarah McClendon, a 
Washington newspaper correspondent, 
concerning the activities of one Robert 
G. Baker, who apparently is operating a 
lucrative vending machine business while 
on the taxpayers’ payroll at a salary of 
more than $19,000 a year. 
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The story as it appeared in the Regis- 

ter follows: 
Now It's VENDING MACHINES 
(By Sarah McClendon) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A civil suit for damages 
concerning vending machine service to a de- 
tense subcontractor has set off a widescale 
investigation of Robert G. Baker, secretary 
to the Democratic majority leader of the 
U.S, Senate. 

Baker is a protege and close personal friend 
of Vice President Lrnpon B. JOHNSON. 

VENDING CONTRACT 


The suit was filed in U.S. District Court 
by Ralph Hill of Washington, president of 
Capitol Vending Co., Inc. 

Hill alleges that Baker negotiated with 
Melpar, Inc., a defense subcontractor, to 
award Hill the vending machine contract for 
Melpar, then took monthly payments from 
Hill from April 1962, through July 1963, for 
securing the contract. 

Then, the petition asserts, Bake notified 
Hill that if Hill did not sell the outstand- 
ing stock of his vending machine company 
to Baker’s Serv-U Corp., a vending machine 
company operating in California, Baker 
would arrange to terminate the Melpar con- 
tract. 

In answer, Hill filed suit for $306,000 dam- 


S. 

The suit alleges that Baker and two co- 
defendants are stockholders in Serv-U Corp., 
which now has contracts with North Ameri- 
can Aviation Corp. plants at various Cali- 
fornia locations. 

One codefendant is Fred Black, described 
by a North American spokesman as “not an 
employee, but a part-time consultant on 
public affairs and congressional activities 
who advised us in Washington.” 

A STOCKHOLDER 

Hill's petition alleges that Black Is a stock- 
holder in Serv-U Corp. and “is employed in 
the District of Columbia for the purpose of 
securing contracts from the U.S. Government 
on behalf of North American Aviation Corp.” 

The petition further asserts: 

That Hill believes Baker was “able to inter- 
fere with the outstanding agreement between 
Capitol Vending and Melphar” because 
“Baker was able to, and did, represent to de- 
fendant Pred Black that he was in a position 
to assist in securing contracts for North 
American Aviation Corp. 

“That as partial return for the services per- 
formed by defendant Fred Black and defend- 
ant Robert G. Baker, North American Avia- 
tion Corp, entered into an agreement to per- 
mit Serv-U Corp. to install vending machines 
in its plants in California. 

“That defendant Fred Black and defendant 
Robert G. Baker assisted in securing con- 
tracts between Melpar, Inc., and North Amer- 
ican Aviation Corp. 

“That in partial return for these services, 
Melpar, Inc., has agreed to enter into an 
agreement with a vending machine opera- 
tion in which defendants Fred Black and 
Robert G. Baker have a financial interest.” 

Another codefendant is Ernest C. Tucker. 
He is alleged to have assisted and counseled 
in the foregoing activities. He is the law 
partner of Baker in an office at 2000 P Street 
NW., Washington. 

Baker came to Washington from Pickens, 


8.0, a son of an extremely poor family, He 


became a Senate page and rose to his pres- 
ent position during the time when LYNDON 
B. Jounson (Democrat of Texas) was ma- 
jority leader of the Senate. 

REMAIN CLOSE 


Baker and JoHNson have remained ex- 
tremely close. When Jonnsown left the office 
to become Vice President, Baker remained in 
his post under JomNson's successor, Senator 
MIKE MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Montana. 

Baker appears on Senate payrolls as receiv- 
ing $19,611.72 annually, His wife, Dorothy, 
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as records manager of the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, makes $11,- 
757.36 annually. At various times, Baker's 
brother, Ernest, and sister have been on 
Senate or House payrolls. 

Baker, listed as worth over $500,000, built 
and operates the Carousel Motor Lodge on 
the ocean front at Ocean City, Md., with 
records on file at Snow Hill, Md. 

When Carousel was opened in July 1962, 
Baker chartered a bus to bring Senators to 
the resort. Vice President and Mrs. Lx N DON 
JouHNsSON and famed Washington hostess, 
Mrs. Perle Mesta, attended along with Sen- 
ate and House Members. 

Baker has other businesses of a varied 
nature in Washington and South Carolina, 

He is also one of the chief dispensers of 
Democratic campaign funds through the 
Senate Democratic Campaign Committee. 
These funds go to elect Democratic Senators. 


Hungarian National Day of Mourning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


‘ OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the hero- 
ism of the Hungarian people is written 
large in the annals of history. The Ra- 
koczi rebellion of 1703-07, the War of 
Independence in 1848-49, and the upris- 
ing of the freedom fighters in 1956 are 
but the most illustrious of the Magyars’ 
valiant struggles to overthrow oppressive 
foreign rule. 

The revolution of 1848-49 occupies a 
place of honor in the Hungarian nation- 
al heritage with such stirring figures as 
Kossuth and Gorgei. The Hapsburg 
Empire was splintered by revolutionary 
uprisings in Hungary, Croatia, Italy, and 
elsewhere. One by one the Austrians 
suppressed these revolts until Hungary 
was the last stronghold of resistance. In 
April 1849 the Hungarian Diet pro- 
claimed the Hungarian Republic, and 
Kossuth was elected “responsible gover- 
nor-president” by the Diet. In June Em- 
peror Francis Joseph accepted the offer 
of Tsar Nicholas of Russia to aid in the 
suppression of the Hungarian revolt. 
The Russians attacked from the north 
while the Austrian Army invaded from 
the west. This two-front was proved too 
much for the Hungarians, and they were 
decisively defeated at the battle of 
Temesvar. The Russian intervention 
prevented the Magyars from achieving 
independence for another three genera- 
tions. $ 

The repression which followed this 
Hungarian defeat was one of the most 
brutal in history. Despite promises of 
clemency, the Austrian general, Haynau, 
known as the butcher, visited sanguine 
vengeance on the Hungarians at the 
“bloody assizes of Arad.” There on Oc- 
tober 6, 1849, nine generals were hanged 
and four shot. The same day Louis Bat- 
thyany, who had taken no part in the 
war, was shot at Budapest. Over a hun- 
dred patriots were executed in a butch- 
ery which roused indignation all over 
Europe. 
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The anniversary of this grim day is a 
national day of mourning for Hungari- 
ans, and today, 114 years later, the recol- 
lection of these bloody events is no less 
painful. I join all Hungarians and Hun- 
garian-Americans, particularly the many 
San Franciscans of Hungarian descent 
who greatly enrich the life of that city, 
in observing this sorrowful anniversary. 


Touro Synagogue—Glorious 
Rededication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD an article appearing in the Detroit 
Jewish News of Friday, September 20, 
1963, about the 200th anniversary of the 
rededication of the Touro Synagogue, 
the oldest Jewish temple in New Eng- 
land. In that article, the distinguished 
editor and publisher of the Jewish News, 
Mr. Philip Slomovitz, recalls the great 
tradition of that grand institution, es- 
tablished in 1763, and now a national 
shrine: 

TOURO SYNAGOGUE—GLORIOUS REDEDICATION 

Newport, R.I—There was a glorious reded- 
ication of the famous Touro Synagogue last 
Sunday, on the 200th anniversary of the 
founding of the oldest Jewish synagogue in 
New England. 

Federal, State and local officials took note 
of the historic event. Preceding the cere- 
monies on Sunday, a glamorous ball was held 
in the Belcourt Castle of the Belmonts 
where champagne was served from a large 
silver container, under the huge crystal 
chandelier. 

The old synagogue—Congregation Jeshuat 


Israel—was the scene of the impressive event 


during which the famous letter from George 
Washington was read from the platform on 
the left where Washington stood when he 
personally visited and addressed the congre- 


gants. 

Rabbi Theodore Lewis, who has gained 
the affections of the entire community, was 
among the participants in the events. 

The celebration was conducted under the 
supervision of the Society of Friends of 
Touro Synagogue National Historical Shrine. 

Services are held in the Touro Synagogue 
regularly. The building was designed by 
Peter Harrison. It was considered one of 
his masterpieces. He used the Georgian 
style which he modified to conform for use 
in accordance with the sephardic ritual, 

Explanatory notes issued by the National 
Park Service of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior state in describing the synagogue 


which has been turned into a national 


shrine: 

“Georgian architecture—so called because 
of its popularity in England during the 
reigns of the first three Georges—uses clas- 
sical motifs as formalized by the ancient Ro- 
mans. Symmetry, balance, ordered rhythm— 
these are terms descriptive of the style. 

“As was the custom of Sephardic Jews, the 
Synagogue was inconspicuously located on a 
quiet street. It stands diagonally on its 
small plot so that worshipers standing in 
prayer before the Holy Ark face eastward 
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toward Jerusalem. This symbolic placement 
gives an air of individuality to the synagogue 
and subtly insulates it from its surroundings. 

“Twelve Ionic columns, representing the 
tribes of ancient Israel, support a gallery. 
Above these rise 12 Corinthian columns sup- 
porting the domed ceiling. 

“In the Orthodox tradition, women sit in 
the gallery and men sit below. The wain- 
scoted seat running along the sides of the 
hall provided the only seating for men at the 
time of the synagogue's dedication. A raised 
section of this seat at the center of the north 
wall is used by the president and vice presi- 
dent of the congregation. 


“Five massive brass candelabra hang from 
the ceiling. Two were the gift of Jacob 
Rodrigues Rivera in the name of his son 
Abraham; they bear the date 1765. Another, 
dated 1760, was presented by Napthali Hart 
Myers; and the fourth, the gift of Aaron 
Lopez, is dated 1770. The inscription on the 
large center candelabrum identifies it as the 
gift of Jacob Pollock in 1769. In front of 
the Holy Ark hangs the Eternal Light, a sym- 
bol of the Divine Presence, was presented to 
the congregation in 1765 by Samuel Judah 
of New York. 

“Above the Ark is a representation of the 
Ten Commandments in Hebrew, painted by 
the Newport artist Benjamin Howland. In 
the center of the room is the Bimah, an 
elevated platform where the cantor intones 
the liturgy and reads the Torah. 

“These holy objects, all rich in symbolism, 
give to the synagogue a profoundly religious 
atmosphere. The total effect does indeed 
give ‘a faint idea of the majesty and grandeur 
of the ancient Jewish worship mentioned in 
scriptures.’ 

“Touro Synagogue is on Touro Street in 
downtown Newport, R.I, about 144 blocks 
east of the Old Colony House on Washington 
Square. 

“By terms of a cooperative agreement be- 
tween the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Shearith Israel trustees of New York City, 
and Congregation Jeshuat Israel of Newport, 
Touro Synagogue was designated a national 
historic site on March 5, 1946, The agree- 
ment—authorized by the National Historic 
Sites Act of 1935—enables the National Park 
Service to lend technical assistance in pre- 
serving the synagogue, 

“The Society of Friends of Touro Synago- 
gue National Historic Shrine, Inc., assists in 
perpetuating Touro Synagogue as a symbol 
of religious liberty. Through its restoration 
committee, the society has gone far toward 
restoring the site to its 18th-century appear- 
ance.” 


See America Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
another in a series of statements call- 
ing attention to my bill, House Joint 
Resolution 658, to proclaim 1964 as See 
America Lear. 

Recently, news articles have been cau- 
tiously optimistic about the balance-of- 
payments situation during the third 
quarter of 1963. Indications are that if 
this country can bring the balance of 
payments into line in 1964, wise manage- 
ment may be able to hold the line at any 
substantial further gold loss. 


1963 


My bill is part of a broad program to 
get at various causes of our payments 
deficit, Last year the payments deficit 
attributable to tourism amounted to 
$1.4 billion while the total deficit was 
just $2.2 billion. 

My bill offers a voluntary approach to 
encourage Americans to do their tourist 
traveling in the United States during 
1964. I have now been contacted by a 
full third of the recreation and/or travel 
departments of the various States. 

J include at this point a letter received 
from Wendell Jarrard, Chairman-Direc- 
tor of the State of Florida Development 
Commission. 

FLORIDA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 
Taliahassee, Fla., September 26, 1963. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Thank you 
for sending us a copy of your resolution 
(HJ. Res. 658) proposing that 1964 be pro- 
Claimed as See America Lear. 

We certainly concur in your statements 
and efforts encouraging more Americans to 
See America first. We are sure this program 
Will strengthen our Nation’s economy, as well 
us making Americans more informed of the 
beauty and history of our country. 

Your thoughtfulness’ in asking our sup- 
Port is deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


WENDELL JARRARD. 


Alabama Proud of “Buck” Jenkins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding citizens of my State 
Of Alabama is Mr. John A. “Buck” Jen- 
kins, a prominent attorney of Birming- 
ham and a dedicated worker in many 
Worthwhile causes and organizations. 

Buck's tremendous capabilities have 

recognized particularly by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, of which organi- 
Zation he has just been elected senior vice 
Commander in chief. The City Council 
of the City of Vestavia Hills, Ala., Buck’s 
home community, has just adopted a 
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resolution which bespeaks our pride of 
our fellow Alabamian and I insert that 
resolution in the Recorp herewith: 
RESOLUTION OF CONGRATULATIONS UNANI- 

MOUSLY ADOPTED THIS DAY oF SEPTEMBER 

1963 

Whereas the Honorable John A. Jenkins, 
city attorney for the city of Vestavia Hills, 
Ala., and a resident of our city, was, on the 
28th day of August 1963, at the national 
convention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, held in Seattle, Wash., 
elected senior vice commander in chief of the 
VFW; and 

Whereas it is the unanimous sense of this 
body that the honor accorded John A. Jen- 
kins by this outstanding national organiza- 
tion should be recognized: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Vestavia Hills, Ala., in regular session as- 
sembled, That this resolution express the 
congratulations of this body, and congratula- 
tlons of the citizens of our community to 
John A. Jenkins for the well-deserved honor 
accorded our neighbor and associate, and as 
a consequence thereof, the prestige accruing 
to our community upon his election as the 
senior vice commander in chief of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 


be duly adopted and spread upon the official 


minutes and a copy delivered to the Honor- 
able John A. Jenkins and given other wide 
publicity. 
ROBERT M. GUILLOT, 
Mayor, City of Vestavia Hills, Ala. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Elther House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
defs will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 


Congress 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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Unifying the Common Carrier Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
rather an unusual role when you find 
the president of a trucking company 
advocating a policy of unifying the com- 
mon carrier industry on a program of 
transportation as opposed to the unregu- 
lated carrier, 


At a time when the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee is con- 
sidering H.R. 4700, the following talk by 
Mr. W. G. White, president of Consoli- 
dated Freightways, comes as a piece of 
refreshing advice: 

REMARKS oF W. G. WHITE, PRESENT, CON- 
SOLIDATED FREIGHTWAYS, BEFORE BPECIAL 
LUNCHEON SPONSORED BY THE TRANSPOR- 
TATION CLUB OF THE ROCHESTER CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE AND ATLANTIC STATES SHIPPERS 
Apvisory Board, ROCHESTER, N.Y., SEP- 
TEMBER 26, 1963 
For many years I've felt that the Atlantic 

States Shippers Advisory Board is one of the 

more energetic and productive groups of 

many similar groups throughout the coun- 
try. Perhaps this feeling is not without some 
prejudice since I was an active participant 
in these meetings for many years when I was 

a proud employee of the “Route of Phoebe 

Snow.” It's good to be back and I do want 

you to know how sincerely pleased Iam with 

this opportunity to renew acquaintances with 
many old friends both from the advisory 
board and the Transportation Clubs of 

Rochester, 

There may be some who think it strange 
that a représentative of the motor carrier 
industry would be invited to speak before 
a rail shippers advisory board. Actually, 
it’s not strange at all. Times have changed 
and the fact that I am here today is indica- 
tive, I believe, of a growing awareness within 
our transportation community that many 
problems involve the common carrier indus- 
try rather than just the railroad industry or 
the trucking industry. 

Think on that for a moment—a common 
carrier industry, Perhaps one of our past 
failings has been an inability to think in 
terms of a common carrier ind How 
many of us, for example, think in terms of 
motor carriers or rail carriers without ever 
visualizing the two as an industry with many 
common problems. Obviously, there are 
problems and goals to which the respective 
industries will have divergent approaches. 
But there are many problem common to both 
modes and I believe there is increasing real- 
ization that the time has come for a united 
common carrier effort in pursuit of solutions. 
Such an effort, of course, will require the 
support and the active assistance of the 
shipping public if it is to be successful. No 
matter how the picture is projected, the 
problems of the common carrier are the prob- 
lems of the shipper and vice versa. 

To adopt this approach, we must first 
agree on what is needed. A strong com- 
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mon Carrier system (both rail and truck), 
in my humble Pinion is a vital necessity 
to a healthy economy in peacetime and an 
absolute necessity in time of war. Common 
carriers serve large and small shippers and 
large and small communities all at published 
rates and on planned schedules. Most pub- 
lic investment in the transportation indus- 
try is in the equities and debt of our com- 
mon carriers. Common carriers are the 
regulated segment of our transportation in- 
dustry. Yet, in spite of all of this we find 
that most problems in transportation are 
centered in the common carrier segment of 
the industry. Additionally, there is little 
doubt that common carriers have been se- 
riously weakened in past years by constant 
intermodal bickering and the publicity at- 
tendant thereto. The time has come, there- 
fore, for common carriers to unite and exert 
their efforts toward common goals. 

We can move forward, then, if we agree on 
the importance of our common carriers and 
the need for unified action to find solutions 
to common problems. 

Some of the many areas in which a united 
common effort would prove worthwhile are— 

1. Recognition of each mode's contribu- 
tion to the co m carrier system as a 
whole; 

2. Elimination of gray area or illegal for- 
hire carriage; 

3. Further expansion of trailer-on-flatecar 
activities; 

4. Intermodal shipper-carrier committees; 

5. Joint rates and routes; 

6. Intermodal 5a agreement. 

In attempting to recognize each mode’s 
contribution to the common carrier system, 
we must be objective. Each mode of trans- 
portation has carved a niche in the overall 
scheme and each contributes a portion of 
the transportation lift essential to the econ- 
omy of our country. Unfortunately, some 
common carriers appear to be lacking the 
maturity necessary to present an intelligent 
appraisal of the situation. Consequently, 
we have constant intermodal bickering on 
subjects not important enough to warrant 
the attention. There is no one“ mode of 
transportation. All are necessary and each 
furnishes a valuable contribution to trans- 
portation generally. 

In his transportation message to Congress 
in April of last year, the President requested 
the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion, and the Civil Aeronautics Board, “to 
meet at frequent intervals to discuss regula- 
tory problems affecting the various modes of 
transportation and to seek coordinated solu- 
tions in the form of legislation or adminis- 
trative action that will improve the regula- 
tory process.” 

Without attempting to predict what ef- 
fect, if any, such meetings would have, 
could not common carriers do something 
similar? How about perlodic meetings of 
top officials of the American Association of 
Railroads, American Trucking Associations, 
Air rt Association, and the Freight 
Forwarders Institute? Representatives from 
the bus, pipeline, and water industries could 
also be included. If nothing else, such meet- 
ings might help the respective participants 
to become more aware of the common prob- 
lems facing all. 

Illegal for-hire carriage is a cancerous 
growth presently affecting all forms of com- 
mon carriage and the shipping public. But 
rather than a combined, united effort, we 
have each group pursuing separate antibiot- 


ics with some groups taking little or no 
interest at all in this problem. 

Seventy percent of the transportation in 
this country. is unregulated. Yet, it falls 
upon the remaining 30 percent to provide 
day-in, day-out transportation lift upon 
which the continued growth of our economy 
is dependent. Part of the unregulated trans- 
portation is in the so-called gray area. 
We have all heard, I am sure, the various 
estimates, ranging as high as 65 billion 
for illegal transportation yearly. I submit 
that profit margins in the common carrier 
industry are not sufficient to provide for this 
continuing drain. 


I don’t mean to imply that progress is not 
being made. The Transportation Associa- 
tion of America has a Committee Against 
Unlawful Transportation. The trucking in- 
dustry has its Committee on Transportation 
Practices. Various other groups, including 
some shippers, are taking a closer look. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission and some 
State regulatory agencies are increasing their 
enforcement activities. Yet, I can’t help but 
feel that we are just scratching the surface 
and it is going to take a long, hard, combined 
effort to stem the tide. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission's 
76th annual report (for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962) contains 16 legislative rec- 
ommendations, 5 of which are designed 
to help combat the malignancy of gray 
area transportation. As in the past, there 
has been some support for all or some of 
tnese recommendations emanating from 
various individual groups. But think how 
much more effective such support would be 
if it were a combined common carrier effort 
fully supported by the shipping public. 

I know that the Atlantic States Shippers 
Advisory Board has gone on record as favor- 
ing Senate bill 1061 and House bill 4700, 
but I am sure everyone here will agree that 
deregulation, as a suggested solution to 
illegal for-hire carriage, leaves much to be 
desired as an approach acceptable to every- 
one. In my opinion, the deregulation bills 
are dead for this year. On the other hand, 
I firmly believe that much can be salvaged 
if we choose to unite our efforts. 

The exemptions in section 203(b)(6) of 
the act, in spite of the limitations placed 
thereon by the Transportation Act of 1958, 
still include many commodities that are 
rarely, if ever, hauled directly from farms, 
fisheries, or other producers for whose bene- 
fit they were intended. As a result, these 
exemptions are continuing to be exploited 
by commercial interests without any prov- 
able benefit to such producers, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
its last two annual reports, has suggested 
that these exemptions be made inapplicable 
to motor vehicles or combinations thereof 
having more than three axles. 

It seems to me, ladies and gentlemen, that 
this should be an approach palatable to com- 
mon carriers, shippers, and regulatory agen- 
cies alike. Enactment of legislation along 
these lines would contribute substantially 
to lessening the erosion of the traffic of regu- 
lated carriers without derogating from the 
original purpose of section 203 (b) (6) of as- 
sisting farmers and other producers of ex- 
empt commodities in getting their products 
to market. 

Summing up in the affirmative, I suggest 
to you now that we unite and direct our total 
efforts toward passage of this suggested leg- 
islation as quickly as possible. To me, this 
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would truly constitute a common carrier 
effort. 

We are all familiar with the rapid expan- 
sion of TOFC service in recent years, In 
1957, for example, rail cars loaded with high- 
way trailers amounted to 250,000. This fig- 
ure had grown to over 700,000 by the end of 
1962 and estimates of 850,000 carloadings 
have been given for 1963. 

These figures are quite impressive but they 
are lacking specific data as to the growth of 
the individual plans. For example, the 
Commission’s 76th annual report speaks of 
the availability of various plans in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

“Limiting the tally of survey data to class 
I railroads or systems, according to the treat- 
ment by the surveys, plan II was being pro- 
vided by the greatest number of railroads 
followed closely by plan III. Plans I and IV 
ranked third or fourth depending upon the 
survey used. * * * Plan V was available on 
slightly more than half of the roads in each 
survey.” 

As of June 30, 1962, 232 railroads were 
shown as participants in trailer-on-flatcar 
tariffs; and in one survey, 59 roads replied 
to an inquiry relative to the plan having the 
fastest growth. Plan III was placed in this 
category by 27 roads, plan H by 25 roads, 
plan I by 6 roads, plan V by 1 road, and plan 
IV by no roads. Unfortunately, this par- 
ticular survey did not attempt to relate re- 
ported of a particular plan to the 
number of plans offered by the railroad re- 


porting. 

What is to be grasped from these surveys? 
We note that more railroads offer plans II 
and III and that the greatest growth of 
piggyback has been under plans I and III. 
Who is to say, however, that this would con- 
tinue to be the case if plan I were the plan 
most offered by railroads? 

My company is an extensive participant 
in plan I arrangements with over 20 rall- 
roads, and we have seen our utilization of 
plan I continue to grow. However, we may 
be reaching the point of diminishing returns. 
We have attempted for some years now to 
secure plan I service on our transcontinental 
moves. Since this service has not been made 
available to us and it does not appear likely 
that it will be, we may be forced to reevalu- 
ate our whole concept of TOFC utilization. 
Obviously, we should not be expected to gear 
our operational capabilities to two divergent 
concepts simply because of the unwilling- 
ness to cooperate we have encountered in 
some areas. 

Last month the examiner's report and rec- 
ommended order in ex parte 230 became 
available. Since this proceeding is still 
pending, I do not care to dwell on the merits 
of the 23 proposed rules recommended in 
the report. For our purpose here today, I 
think it sufficient to say that once again 
there is ample common ground for a common 
carrier approach to the entire subject, and 
I believe Examiners Boss and Ries summed 
it up quite clearly by stating: “We believe 
that the transportation industry is on the 
threshold of a new and exciting era. At last 
the heat of competition between the various 
modes of transportation appears to be con- 
gealing into a formula that is not only bene- 
ficial to the various common carriers but also 
to the shipping public.” 

This points up the important point that 
the third segment of the carrier-regulatory 
agency triangle is the shipper. Each mode 
has long recognized the need for shipper- 
carrier groups embracing one form of trans- 
portation. Have we not now progressed to 
the point where intermodal shipper-carrier 
groups are worth considering? Such groups 
could well be the sounding boards for many 
common problems, I have already suggested 
that any united intermodal common car- 
rier effort will require the support and active 
assistance of the shipping public; and it 
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seems to me that intermodal shipper-carrier 
groups could function in that direction. 

Another area in which common carriers 
could exert more common effort would be in 
the field of joint rates and routes, The last 
annual report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission carries a recommendation to 
Congress that parts I, II, and III of the act 
be amended to authorize the Commission to 
require, where necessary, the establishment 
of through routes and joint rates between 
common carriers. In discussing this recom- 
mendation, the Commission said: 

“In recent years greater stress has been 
placed upon the importance of having a more 
coordinated national transportation system, 
AE os a 

"In many instances, the failure or refusal 
of the carriers yoluntarily to enter into 
joint-rate arrangements is contrary to the 
public interest in the establishment of a 
coordinated transportation system.” 

At a time when great attention is being 
accorded the concept of coordinated trans- 
portation by all modes, it is somewhat sober- 
ing to find that the carriers, although sup- 
porting the concept outwardly, have been 
reluctant to actually provide the service. 
Consequently, the Commission now finds it 
necessary to seek legislation which would 
enable it to force the carriers to do what they 
profess to favor. Intermodal coordination, 
if it is to be successful, must arise from 
spontaneous reaction of the carriers and not 
through legislative flat. 

Plan V piggyback as we know it today is 
really a through rate and route arrangement 
inyolving carriers of different modes. This 
concept is still in the embryo state of de- 
velopment but I believe the time is coming 
when it will come into its own, When this 
occurs, I believe we will see joint sales calls 
by motor and rail representatives on the 
same shipper. This would appear to be a 
logical development and I, for one, think 
that the time when this becomes a reality is 
not far off. 

As this occurs, perhaps the next step will 
be an intermodal 5a agreement. The confer- 
ence method of ratemaking is a long estab- 
lished principle, as is the immunity from 
the antitrust laws, granted thereto by sec- 
tion 5a of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Everyone today, both carrier and shipper, 
is cognizant of the need for a more simpli- 
fied rate structure. The Defense Traffic 
Management Service is actively pursuing 
this goal through its DART (development of 
advanced rate techniques) program. Addi- 
tionally, the Department of Commerce re- 
cently awarded a research contract to the 
Batelle Institute for a study of simplified 
rates. 

No one can argue that we aren't presently 
confronted with a hodgepodge of rate and 
tariff publications that are so complicated 
that even the computers are having difficulty. 
It seems to me that the common carriers 
should work together to a solution of this 
problem. «This could be done through an 
intermodal 5a agreement. 

I'm sure that as I have been talking all of 
you have probably brought to mind other 
areas of common interest to common car- 
riers, My list does not purport to be all 
inclusive and I only mention these few ex- 
amples to pinpoint the need for more com- 
mon effort. 

Again, I want to thank you for inviting me 
to speak here today. I will consider it 
worthwhile if I have left you with the 
thought that we let history speak the virtues 
of any particular mode of transportation 
and that we, in turn, as representatives of 
railroads, the trucking industry and the 
shipping public combine our efforts to pro- 
tect, foster, and encourage the greatest com- 
mon carrier system in the world. 

Thank you. 
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Food for the Hungry? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled Food 
for the Hungry?” published in the Chi- 
cago (II.) Sun-Times on October 1, 
1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Foon FOR THE HUNGRY? 


Representative M. G. Snyper (Republican 
of Kentucky) made s statement last week in 
the House that in the town of Carnauba 
northeastern Brazil more than 1,000 old, sick, 
and crippled people labor at building roads 
in the hot sun for 10 hours each day, Their 
wages are 45 cents a week plus beans, rice, 
and flour. 

The food used as part wages to these 
workers was given to the Brazilian Govern- 
ment by the.American people under Public 
Law 480—food for peace. 

Representative SNxrorn's information came 
from a missionary on the scene who also sent 
along an article from one of Brazil's major 
magazines excoriating the exploitation of 
these poor people. The magazine said the 
food given as payment was in “deplorable 
condition, some being rotten and all look- 
ing bad.” Pictures accompanying the mag- 
azine article show food containers clearly 
labeled “Not to be sold or exchanged.” 

Letters written to Representative Snyper 
by the missionary say that the officials of 
Brazil do not distribute the food sent them 
by the United tSates to those who hunger but 
use it as pay for people to work for them. 
The missionary also said that millions are 
close to starvation in Brazil and that very 
little of the money from the Alliance for 
Progress is getting to the people who are in 
extreme need, 

Representative Snyper sent a copy of the 
magazine article and the misslonary's cor- 
respondence to the Agency for International 
Development for comment. He received in 
return a long and rambling letter that spoke 
of the efforts made by AID all over the world 
to share the abundance of the United States 
with the needy and the hungry. Deep in the 
letter is the statement that in the case of 
northeastern Brazil the use of food as wages 
appeared to be part of a drought relief pro- 
gram undertaken by Brazil, The United 
States shipped some 25,000 tons of surplus 
foodstuffs to Brazil to alleviate a critical food 
shortage in northeast Brazil and the United 
States and Brazil agreed that the food could 
be used as part payment of wages In kind 
on work relief projects. 

This sort of agreement would have to 
be, it is assumed, part and parcel of a pro- 
gram of “self-help economic development," a 
noble and worthy aim. Bread given for work 
performed is always more nourishing than 
bread given as charity. 

However, an editorial from a Brazilian 
newspaper is quoted in the magazine article 
submitted as evidence by Representative 
SNYDER. The quoted editorial gives the lie 
to any noble aims in the area of self-help 
economic development in this case. The 
quoted editorial reads: 

“The Federal Government (Brazil) re- 
celves susbtantial American aid in food- 
stuffs for distributuion to the needy, and the 
agencies which implement the aid policy 
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ot the Government have converted this do- 
nation into a medium of payment to com- 
plement the shameful hunger wages paid the 
worker who is, this way, the victim of even 
more torpid exploitation, which is more in- 
human, more abject and more sordid because 
It is being perpetrated by the Government. 

Representative SNYDER, a freshman in the 
Congress, should be complimented for his 
thorough exploration of this example of mis- 
use of food given for the hungry by the 
United States. The underpaid, oppressed 
Brazilians drawing their wages from the 
Brazilian Government’s company store will 
not associate the rotten and deplorable 
food with any kindness on the part of the 
people of the United States. Nor will the 
Alliance for Progress, a fragile instrument at 
best, gain any strength so long as its funds 
are diverted from the purposes for which 
they are appropriated. 


National Service Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of the House will recall the skepti- 
cism with which the Peace Corps was 
greeted 3 years ago. 

They may also recall that two very 
important lessons have been learned 
from the Peace Corps. The first is that 
the Corps’ success has exceeded even 
the most optimistic expectations and 
that its value has been proven far be- 
yond its relatively modest annual cost. 
The second lesson is that the principles 
and ideas underlying the work of the 
Corps abroad may well be utilized to 
combat the many social problems we 
face at home. 

The groundwork for a domestic pro- 
gram has been laid by the President’s 
Study Group on a National Service 
Corps, The basic legislation to establish 
the National Service Corps was drafted 
by the Study Group and passed recently 
by the Senate. It is my sincere hope 
that this legislation will come before the 
full House within the very near future. 

A great deal has been said about the 
National Service Corps: The areas of 
possible activity of such an organization 
in the United States; the need to help 
the unfortunate and underprivileged to 
help themselves; the fuller use of our 
vast human resources in constructive 
people-to-people programs here at home. 
But perhaps most important of all, the 
National Service Corps would afford op- 
portunities for our citizens to use those 
great moral resources which throughout 
our history have been our greatest 
strength—our capacity for compassion, 
for self-sacrifice, for devotion to a deter- 
mined goal, for patriotism, and for all 
that is best in us. 

Americans of all ages, of all parties, 
in all stations of life can, I believe, hon- 
estly subscribe to the ideals propounded 
by the National Service Corps. These 
ideals are expressed nowhere better than 
in the speeches and statements of Capt. 
William R. Anderson, the President’s 
Adviser on the National Service Corps. 
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As Members of this House are aware, 
Captain Anderson was the commander 
of the atomic submarine Nautilus who 
conceived and executed that ship’s spec- 
tacular and historic journey under the 
polar ice to the North Pole some 5 
years ago, completing the first polar 
passage in man’s history. 

In the 20 years of his service with the 
Navy, Captain Anderson has learned to 
understand young Americans as few 
others do; we may consider ourselves 
fortunate in having him as the Presi- 
dential Adviser on this important pro- 


gram. 

Last week Captain Anderson spoke be- 
fore the opening meeting of the Phila- 
delphia United Fund. The remarks he 
made on the national service program 
are so important and so basic to the un- 
derstanding of this program that I am 
inserting them at this point in the 
RECORD: 

REMARES OF WILLIAM R. ANDERSON, PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CONSULTANT ON A NATIONAL SERVICE 
Corrs AT THE UNITED FUND OF THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA AREA, PHILADELPHIA, PA., SEPTEM- 
BER 26, 1963 


I am particularly honored to be present at 
the opening of the United Fund Drive in 
Philadelphia. The ideas which motivate the 
work of the agencies participating in this 
fund are in the finest tradition of this so 
fortunately named city; indeed, they are in- 
separably bound to the very basis of our 
democracy. 

Throughout our history, the forces of pa- 
triotism, of self-sacrifice, of devotion to duty 
have been our strongest national character- 
istics. Although voices of doubt have arisen 
in each generation to lament the passing of 
these great American virtues, history shows 
that we have not lost our capacity for com- 
passion, our willingness to help our fellow 
man, and our determination to see justice 
done. 

In these times of unprecedented prosperity, 
we often associate the qualities of heroism 
and devotion to a great cause with the chal- 
-lenges of war or the adventures of discovery. 

But not all conquest is to be found in the 
depth of the sea or the vastness of outer 
space. We can build atomic submarines or 
sophisticated spacecraft; our sciences can 
discover frontiers of knowledge undreamed 
of even 10 or 20 years ago. We can win the 
leadership of the world in every conceivable 
field, and yet lose ourselves right here at 
home on the human front, U.S.A. 

Despite our affluence, 1 in 6 Americans 
is handicapped for one reason or another, and 
thus fails to share our general level of pros- 
perity and opporunity. Eight and three- 
tenths million American adults are school 
dropouts with less than 5 years of educa- 
tion; in our technological age, few of them 
can make a satisfactory living. Five and two- 
fifths million Americans are mentally re- 
tarded; for many uU not most of them, there 
is only the prospect for custodial care. More 
than half of the 400,000 children of migrant 
farmworkers are retarded educationally from 
1 to 4 years; few have a real chance of 
bridging that gap or escaping the hopeless- 
ness of their parents’ way of life. The Ameri- 
can Indian has a life expectancy of 20 years 
less than the average American. 

The statistics of educational and economic 
deprivation in the midst of plenty comprise 
a lengthy catalog. But it is not necessary 
to cite them all in order to convince ourselves 
that we must find some new approaches to 
these problems if the United States is not to 
deprive herself of the talents and resources 
of millions of her citizens. 

Those who are active in various areas of 
social work know that the most effective 
form of charity is that designed to help the 
individual to help himself. 
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This principle indeed is in the great Ameri- 
can tradition. In early America, neighbors 
helped each other to build their houses and 
protect their homesteads from armed at- 
tack; in the 19th century, we taught our 
immigrants the language of their adopted 
country; we opened trade schools and free 
colleges to make them and their children 
productive members of our society. 

More than ever, we must listen today to the 
call of that vast number of Americans who 
are not full partners in our prosperity and 
opportunities. 

There are two basic reservoirs on which we 
can draw—money and human resources. Of 
the two, our human resources are by far the 
most important, the most easily available, 
and the most useful. 

We must use our capacities not merely to 
alleviate conditions as we find them, but to 
go to the root of these problems, to cure 
them where we can, to create conditions un- 
der which all Americans can participate in 
our country’s well-being and contribute to 
its progress to the best of their abilities, un- 
hampered by conditions which they them- 
selves are powerless to overcome. 

In every age, men have believed that poy- 
erty is unavoidable; that human suffering 
must be endured; that the misery of the man 
gives the fortunate few the opportunity to 
redeem themselves by material charity. 

The experience of the many agencies who 
participate in the United Fund indicates 
that suffering and poverty and deprivation 
are not inevitable or incurable. It is this 
conviction that gave birth to the concept of 
a National Service Corps. 


The most profound, the most basic idea 
underlying the National Service Corps is the 
belief that our human resources can and 
must be brought to bear to a considerably 
greater degree on our own social and eco- 
nomic problems. If enacted by Congress, 
the Corps will give a modest number of ded- 
icated men and women of all ages the op- 
portunity to offer a year or two of their lives 
on the frontlines of human distress in this 
country. They will live under the general 
conditions of the unfortunate with whom 
they are working; they will only go where 
they are invited; work where the needs are 
greatest; help on projects that are locally 
conceived, locally designed, and locally ad- 
ministered. 

I cannot stress too strongly that except for 
the use of a broad national base—the spirit 
and tradition of service to our country—to 
attract the best corpsmen possible, the pro- 
gram is entirely local. By its very intent and 
construction, it neither can nor ever will be 
used as an unwanted thrust of the Federal 
Government into local community affairs. 

Of equal importance is the Corps ambi- 
tion to be a seed-planting, catalytic effort 
rather than an end in itself. All projects 
would be undertaken on a purely temporary 
basis with the understanding that the corps- 
men would be replaced by local part- or full- 
time personnel within the period of 2 to 4 
years. A major goal of the National Service 
Corps will be to stimulate part-time volun- 
teer service work by Americans in their own 
communities, in the best tradition of Amer- 
ican ideals. 


The basic law creating a National Service 
Corps has passed to Senate, but it has not 
yet reached the floor of the House. 

I strongly believe that the National Serv- 
ice Corps is based on principles to which all 
Americans can repair, be they Democrats or 
Republicans, from the South or the North, 
liberal or conservative. The National Serv- 
ice Corps evokes much that is best in us, 
much that is deeply imbedded in our tradi- 
tion. It will not supplant the work of local 
agencies, but will supplement and encour- 
age that work; it will derive its greatest 
strength from the experience of local volun- 
teers. Certainly, it will not be able to solve 
all our social problems; but it will go a long 
way to convince our less fortunate citizens 
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that they have not been forgotten by their 
fellow Americans, and it will give many of 
us the opportunity to serve, and reduce the 
waste of vast and able human resources all 
around us. 

The National Service Corps and the agen- 
cles participating in the United Fund have 
a great deal in common, But perhaps more 
important than any other point of contact 
is this: they give to each American the singu- 
lar opportunity to enrich himself by giving; 
for the giver always benefits more than he 
to whom he gives; giving enriches far beyond 
the measure of the gift, and ennobles the 
mind and the spirit; giving is the tribute 
which we pay for being free in a free Amer- 
ica. 


The Ethics of Challenging Supreme 
Court Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the New York Herald Tribune of today 
carries an interesting article by the dis- 
tinguished writer and columnist, David 
Lawrence, Esq., entitled “The Ethics 
of Challenging Supreme Court Deci- 
sions,” in which he quoted a recent 
speech by Attorney General Kennedy in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

In that article, Mr, Lawrence said: 

Mr. Kennedy asserted that to seek rever- 
sal of a judicial ruling” is nowadays being 
defended as merely to exercise one’s Con- 
stitutional right and that the arguments 
for such action are being given a gloss of 
respectability and can even take on the dis- 
guise of a patriotic, high-minded dissent. 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Lawrence, in 
his splendid defense of the right of law- 
yers to challenge the correctness of re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions in civil 
rights cases could well have mentioned 
another inconsistency of the Nation’s 
chief legal adviser. That legal adviser 
prepared what has since been called the 
President's omnibus civil rights bill. In 
it, he included in title II a provision 
which authorized the Federal Govern- 
ment to require desegregation of all 
hotels, motels, and public eating places. 
The the President's chief legal adviser 
said that he based the authority for such 
congressional action upon the due proc- 
ess clause of the 14th amendment. It 
is reliably reported that the distin- 
guished Chief Justice of the United 
States earnestly pleaded with the chief 
legal adviser of the United States not 
to call upon him to overrule all previous 
decisions of his Court which haye con- 
sistently held that the 14th amendment 
did not apply in cases of that kind. It is 
further reported that the distinguished 
Chief Justice of the United States asked 
the chief legal adviser of the United 
States to base the authority of the Con- 
gress to enact what is known as the 
accommodations provision of the omni- 
bus Civil Rights bill upon the Interstate 
Commerce Clause of the Constitution 
because the meaning of that Clause of 
the Constitution had not been distorted 
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since decisions of some years ago by the 
U.S. Supreme Court relating to the cov- 
erage of the Wage and Hour Law. 

Therefore, I not only agree with all 
that Mr. Lawrence says about the prop- 
riety of lawyers challenging the clearly 
unsound rulings of the Court in past 
civil rights cases, but I also call atten- 
tion to the inconsistency of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States in sud- 
denly asking for an observance of the old 
English common law rule of stare de- 
cisis,” while requesting at the same time 
the Congress to clearly violate it by pro- 
visions not only in title II but likewise 
of title VI of his omnibus civil rights bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the David Lawrence article 
mentioned above. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TODAY IN NATIONAL Arrams: THE ETHICS or 
CHALLENGING Supreme COURT DECISIONS 
(By David Lawrence) 

Wasnincton.—Attorney General Kennedy 
in a speech at Kansas City, Mo., the other 
day gave some advice to lawyers which, if 
it had been followed prior to 1954, might 
never have brought about a reversal by the 
Supreme Court of the United States of its 
decision of 1896 which had declared “sep- 
arate but equal” facilities to be constitu- 
tional in dealing with the racial problem. 

Mr. Kennedy told the Missouri Bar Associa- 
tion that, while “it is proper and just to 
avail oneself of every legal defense to test 
either the validity or the applicability of a 
rule of law,” the principle is today being 
“used in isolation, invoked in improper con- 
texts, espoused as absolutes and carried to 
extremes.” He indorsed in general the 
“legal propositions” that “a court decision 
binds only those persons who are a party 
to it” and that “a court-made rule of law 
should always be open to reexamination and 
is susceptible to being overruled on a subse- 
quent occasion.” But today, he said, those 
same principles are “being proclaimed by 
lawyers and public officials as the justifica- 
tion for tactics to obstruct the enforcement 
of laws and court orders.” 

Mr. Kennedy asserted that “to seek reversal 
of a judicial ruling” is nowadays being de- 
fended as merely “to exercise one’s constitu- 
tional right“ and that the arguments for 
such action are being given “a gloss of re- 
spectabllity” and “can even take on the 
disguise of a patriotic, high-minded dissent.” 
He added that it is a position “publiciy 
espoused today by the Governors of two 
States, by a past president of the American 
Bar Association, and by a Federal district 
judge who recently overruled the Brown deci- 
sion (1954) on grounds that its findings of 
fact were erroneous.” 

But where does this leave the lawyer who 
is asked to defend his client before the bar 
of justice? What would have happened if 
the lawyers for the Negroes in those 58 years 
between 1896 and 1954 had accepted the de- 
featist doctrine that what had been decided 
in the courts in one set of cases was final? 
Mr. Kennedy says a reversal of the 1896 de- 
cision had been expected some day but no 
such reyersal of the 1954 ruling is ever 
likely now. Who can be a prophet in the 
field of legal technicalities and judicial 
whims? For decades many a lawyer in this 
country felt that the 1896 decision was just 
as permanent as Mr. Kennedy today thinks 
the 1954 decision will be. 

Is it the function of a lawyer to defend his 
client by every legal method, or must he 
accept a court precedent as binding in all 
future cases? Whether he likes it or not, 
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the lawyer feels he must at least try to get a 
reversal on the very same basis perhaps that 
Mr, Kennedy has argued—that times may 
change and that the justices may see their 
errors of the past. Many school boards, for 
example, are testing in the courts today just 
how far the prayer decision of the Supreme 
Gourt really applies. Their lawyers evidently 
feel that the recent ruling was merely the 
law of the case. 

“What do we really mean, as lawyers,” 
asked the Attorney General in his speech, 
“when we say that it Is proper and consti- 
tutional to avail oneself of every legal de- 
tense?“ He answered that it doesn't mean 
using dilatory tactics and requires good faith 
and cooperation with the courts. z 

But suppose Negro and white lawyers over 
the decades had advised their Negro clients 
not to challenge State laws and to show good 
faith rather than to test and retest segrega- 
tion laws of various kinds, Would the Ne- 
groes have ever secured a reversal of the 
1896 decision? And what of the Negro orga- 
nizations which openly argue now for street 
demonstrations which they know will lead 
to friction and bitter feeling and perhaps 
violence? Are they cooperating with the 
courts? 

Some of the lawyers on the other side can, 
moreover, ask these questions: 

1, Is the demand for the right of a trial by 
jury just the raising of a technicality when 
the Governor of a sovereign State is being 
charged with contempt for trying to test a 
court order? No case like it has ever come 
before the Supreme Court. 

2. Isn't the Department of Justice availing 
itself of a technicality in its proposal to 
justify interference with the right of owners 
of public accommodations to choose their 
own customers? Wasn't this issue decided 
by the Supreme Court in 1883, and why 
should circumventing tactics be used now? 

3. Is it right for the Department of Justice 
to tell Congress it expects the Supreme 
Court to rule in its favor? Is this a proper 
statement to make, and does it mean that 
Justices will be nominated hereafter who 
conform to the administration’s expecta- 
tions? 

The records over the years show that the 
lawyers for Negro organizations didn’t mind 
defending their clients who had disregarded 
the law of the case or the law of the land 
again and again. Mr. Kennedy said this was 
because they expected a reversal in the de- 
segregation cases. He described it as “a de- 
cision that the vast majority of the Ameri- 
ean public holds to be morally correct." But 
can a system of law and a written Constitu- 
tion be effective if the Supreme Court re- 
writes the laws and amends the Constitu- 
tion? This is the true weakness today. 

If public opinion alone, moreover, is to be 
the guiding influence, then maybe a system 
of elected judges or appointments for a fixed 
tenure—so that the High Court Judges could 
perhaps be changed with each administra- 
tion—would reflect the wishes of the vast 
majority as to what is morally, if not con- 
stitutionally, correct. 


Tito Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe our colleagues will be interested 
in a letter I received from the Serbian 
National Defense Council of America 
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concerning the visit to this country by 
Yugoslav Dictator Tito. 

In this letter, Dr. Urosh L. Seffer, 
President of the council, points out that 
the visit damages the prestige of the 
United States, especially in the captive 


hations. His letter follows: 
BSERPIAN NATIONAL DEFENSE 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Chicago, Til. 


Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM. 

Drar Sm: It has been officially announced 
that the Yugoslav Dictator Tito is coming 
to Washington. In the name of the mem- 
bers of our organization we would like to 
ask you to do everything in your power to 
Prevent this visit. 

We feel that Tito’s visit to the White House 
Would only damage the prestige of the United 
States in the world, reaffirm Tito's role of 
& missionary of communism in the under- 
developed regions and deliver additional 
Erievance to the suffering Yugoslav people. 

We feel that this visit has been poorly 
evaluated and that its consequences were 
not properly taken into consideration. The 
United States has nothing to gain from such 
& visit and has a lot to lose. We can confi- 
Gently predict that in Eastern Europe and 
in Yugoslavia specifically the image of the 
United States would sink to a new low. 

The U.S. policy toward Yugoslavia and 
the invitation to Tito is a flagrant violation 
Of the principles for which this country 
stands. As American citizens and anti-Com- 
Munists, we ask you to use your influence 
„ this shameful and damaging 

t. 


Dr. Urnosx L. SEFFER, 
President. 


A Mode! Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the September 20 St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch relating to the foreign 
lobbying investigation being conducted 
a the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 

ions. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Sept. 20, 
1963] 


A MODEL INVESTIGATION 


The new Fulbright-Hickenlooper legisla- 
tion to control foreign lobbying is thoroughly 
justified by an investigation which itself 
Was a model of how Congress can construc- 
tively use its power of inquiry. 

Chairman Fu.sricnt and the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee were moved to 
investigate the activities of agents for for- 
eign governments and interests by the high- 
Pressure activities of these lobbyists con- 
cerning 1962 sugar legislation. The Arkan- 
Sas Senator and Iowa’s Senator HICKEN- 
Toorrn, ranking Republican committeeman, 
have concluded the inquiry with a package 
ot bills to 

Prohibit foreign interests from making 
Political contributions to American political 
Candidates; 

Require every foreign agent to report any 
auch personal contribution; 
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Prohibit arrangements under which an 
agent’s fee is contingent on his success in 
influencing the Government; and 

Require full disclosure of a foreign agent’s 
status and interest if he appears before con- 
gressional or Federal agencies. 

Each one of these proposals grew out of 
a finding in the investigation. For example, 
an agent for Philippine sugar interests testi- 
fied that he contributed $9,300 to the cam- 
paign funds of 24 Congressmen and 2 
others in 1960. Many of those who received 
the contributions were said to be related in 
some fashion to efforts to pay increased 
Philippines war damage claims. Such testi- 
mony offers ample reason for forbidding 
campaign gifts by foreign interests to Sena- 
tors and Representatives. 

Other testimony concerned the case of an 
American employed by the Dominican sugar 
interests who, Senator FULBRIGHT said, ap- 
parently filed exaggerated and sometimes in- 
accurate reports to his (foreign) principal.” 
Working on a contingent fee basis, such 
agents could manage to increase their profit 
whenever they convinced their foreign em- 
ployer that they were increasing his profit 
from the United States. 

Still other witnesses described activities 
of a Washington law firm working for Do- 
minican interests which did not report the 
terms of its agreement to the Justice Depart- 
ment, and did not report the complete fee 
it received. Altogether, the Senate commit- 
tee had good reason to oppose the contingent 
fee system and to demand open and full re- 
porting of the special interests of foreign 
lobbyists, 

It is, of course, the specific purpose of a 
congressional inquiry to consider new or 
changed legislation. In both its hearings 
and results, the Fulbright investigation did 
just that. The responsible work of the 
Foreign Relations Committee deserves ac- 
ceptance by Congress. More than that, its 
high standards deserve acceptance for other 
committees which have gone off on various 
publicity hunts with no other visible pur- 


pose, 


The Attack on Barry Goldwater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the marvels of our age sems to be the 
inability of the vaunted left to tarnish 
the armor of Senator Barry GOLDWATER.. 
Writers like Messrs. Lippmann and 
Childs and cartoonists of the Herblock 
type have found their penpoints blunted 
by the ineptness of their attacks. 

On September 30, the Wall Street 
Journal carried an excellent editorial 
which reflected on this situation and I 
commend it to the Members of this body, 
as follows: 

THE ATTACK ON BARRY GOLDWATER 

After a quarter-century of musing on 
the marvels of American politics we can’t 
say we're surprised. Still, we can't help 
being fascinated by the violence of the 
assault on Barry GOLDWATER. 

We're not surprised because we are watch- 


Ing a replay of the same battle, with the 


same contending forces, that has been go- 
ing on in the Republican Party since 1940. 
It’s a battle, incidentally, not likely to be 
finished in the GOP convention of 1964. 
Geographically, the contending forces are 
roughly divided between the two seaboards, 
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East and West, and the central part of the 
country, including the South. For 20 years 
the seaboard forces were polarized around 
Governor Dewey, who got the nomination 
once for Willkie, twice for himself and finally 
for Eisenhower. ‘The loser each time was 
the late Senator Taft of Ohio, acknowledged 
by even his foes as one of the great states- 
men of his generation but always abandoned 
at the last minute, even by many of his 
friends. 

This geographic division hinges on the 
fact that the seaboard areas embrace the 
most populous States with the largest urban 
areas. Since most politicians are interested 
first in their own survival, and since in these 
areas Republicans judge they must be “lib- 
eral" enough to compete with the local 
Democrats, their aim is to have a “liberal” 
Presidential candidate and platform. The 
fate of the national ticket is secondary. 

Add to this practical political consideration 
the fact that the Democrats are quite happy 
to have the Republicans promise only an 
imitation of their since it almost 
guarantees them victory. And the fact that 
most of the articulate intellectual commu- 
nity is of the same political persuasion. The 
result is a struggle at the Republican conven- 
tion, generally successful, to see that the 
country gets the same programs and policies 
no matter which party wins. 

So it will be next summer at San Francisco. 
But this time there are some important 
differences which give the battle a different 
aspect and which account, we think, for the 
shape of the attack on Senator GOLDWATER. 

Until 1952 it was possible to make a per- 
suasive argument that a relatively conserva- 
tive politician couldn't win. This was the 
weapon that time and again turned back 
Senator Taft; it wasn’t necessary to tag him 
with epithets about the radical right or 
attack his character. But President Eisen- 
hower proved to be more conservative than 
his backers anticipated, and it was plainly 
evident that his conservative impulses struck 
a responsive chord in the electorate. - 

Thus against Mr. Nixon that attack was 
almost wholly on his character; that attack 
was one of the more venomous of recent 
political history. Yet in spite of this, he 
very nearly won, and that without the votes 
of the big Eastern States. And in spite of 
Mr. Kennedy’s victory, and his evident per- 
sonal popularity, he has made practically no 
headway with his programs in Congress. 

Meanwhile, before anyone quite realized 
what was happening, Senator GOLDWATER'S 
political strength around the country grew 
to astounding proportions. What made this 
even more significant was that for a long 
time the Senator did nothing to encourage 
it. Clearly something has been happening 
to the political mood of America. 

So today you hear very little about how 
Senator GOLDWATER can’t win. Perhaps 
he can’t, but nobody now thinks any other 
Republican could do better and almost every- 
body thinks he just might. This possibility 
poses a new problem for those who want to 
keep the Republican nomination in liberal 
hands. 

Hence, we think, the rumbling drumfire 
about the radical right. Tou hardly ever 
hear anyone discuss, much less answer, Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER’s actual views on the current 
issues of the day. You hear a great deal of 
discussion about the radical ideas the Sen- 
ator is alleged to have, and much innuendo 
about the dangers of his being made captive 
by the John Birch Society, as if that tiny 
group were somehow threatening to take over 
the country. 

For example, one of our more famous 
journalists, and an honorable man, describes 
the Senator as a radical reactionary whose 
program is a recipe for panic. And a 
Governor of one of our States, himself spo- 
ken of as a candidate for President, speaks 
ominously of the peril to the country raised 
by those who support the Senator, In each 
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case the attack is not by argument but by 
epithet. 

Senator GOLDWATER does have some con- 
troversial views. He would make no move 
toward disarmament until the Communists 
change their ambitions; he would put an 
economic blockade on Cuba. He would cut 
pack on foreign aid, reduce Government 
spending, shore up the dollar. He would 
curb the absolute power of labor unions, 
overhaul the tax system to encourage in- 
centive and investment, try to slow down 
the trend toward big Central Government. 
He would, however, provide help for the 
mentally retarded, support the Peace Corps, 
and provide a Federal retraining program for 
jobless workers. But however controversial, 
these are hardly radically reactionary or 
recipes for panic. 

Unless, perhaps, the panic is on in the 
camp of the political liberals. Only an over- 
powering fright would seem to account for 
the wild arm-fiailing at Barry GOLDWATER, 


Just Where Do You Stand, Sir, 
This Week? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, considering 
the widespread interest recently evinced 
in the breathtaking changes occurring in 
the domestic, if not foreign, views of one 
member of the Arizona delegation, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
an editorial published last Friday in the 
Arizona Daily Star in Tucson. 

Those who may be asking, “Just how 
do you stand, sir, this week?” will find in 
this editorial, I believe, a summation of 
their own reactions to recent startling 
turns of events and phrase. 

The editorial follows: 

GOLDWATER’S STARTLING STAND 

Certainly most if not all Star readers went 
word by word and paragraph by paragraph 
through the page 1 story Thursday morning 
quoting Senator Barry Gotowarer in his 
stand on a number of key issues. This story 
had the following origin: the Yuma Daily 
Sun carried a Goldwater interview provided 
by a private Washington information service, 
the Congressional Quarterly, not to be con- 
fused with any Government publication or 
agency. As a result, the Star got directly in 
touch with Senator GOLDWATER’S office to 
check the accuracy of this purported inter- 
view, and in the course of the telephone call 
obtained the story carried Thursday. 

This story put Gotpwarer firmly on record 
as being: 

1. For enforcement of the Constitution, 
with military force if necessary. (This would 
include in-school integration.) 

2. Agaiinst three proposed States rights 
constitutional amendments. 

3. For the Supreme Court’s action in or- 
dering Tennessee to redistrict its legislature. 

4. Against application of present antitrust 
laws to unions. j 

5. For a “complete revamping” of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, with adjustment of the 
progressive rate of taxation “where they be- 
come punitive.” 

6. Against a national fallout shelter pro- 


gram. 

7. For liberalizing immigration regula- 
tions. 

8. Against Federal fair trade regulation. 
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9. Neither for nor against water fluorida- 
tion. 

These nine principles put Barry GOLD- 
WATER so close to the middle in American 
political life that he must suddenly have 
come under the suspicion of many of his 
former friends. The new stand is powerful 
in its implications, clear down to the ap- 
parently trivial fluoridation of water view, 
for the ultraright has charged that water 
fiuoridation is virtually a Communist plot. 

Think of what GOLDWATER has said. He 
has said he will enforce the Constitution 
with military power if nec That's 
what Eisenhower did at Little Rock and what 
Kennedy did at Oxford, Miss. How is that 
stand of GotpwaTer's going to be taken 
through the South, which up to just recently 
(and perhaps still) could be considered solid 
Goldwater territory? 

How will GOLDWATER'S stand on the legis- 
lative redistricting situation affect the en- 
thusiasm of his support in Tennessee or 
Georgia or any other State with redistrict- 
ing problems, including Arizona, which fol- 
lows the Federal system with a proportional 
house and a senate made up of two members 
from each county? 

He no longer can be the darling of the 
people backing the so-called liberty amend- 
ment, which would end the income tax; for 
Barry sees the income tax as necessary but 
wants the Revenue Act gone over carefully. 
So do a lot of liberals and moderates. 

Barry has moved in giant steps away from 
his ecstatic far-right, Birch Soclety-type 
of backers, toward the middle of the road 
where every successful presidential candidate 
has run so profitably for at least a dozen 
years, 

Only in his foreign policy does he still 
stand where his backers thought he stood a 
few weeks ago. Will he alter his foreign 
policy stand, too; and, if so, when? 

This poses the question of what sort of a 
President Barry would make. The Star, on 
Monday, April 29, 1963, answered that. It 
said, “Being forced into the normal political 
situations any President faces, GoLDWATER 
would find that he had to be just about the 
same sort of President as all other Presi- 
dents * * * found they had to be.” 


Alliance for Progress Making Headway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram will be hampered greatly unless the 
cuts in the foreign aid authorizations 
made by the House of Representatives 
are restored in the other body. The 
following editorial, printed in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch on August 17, 1963, 
points out the progress we are making 
in this regard. I commend this report 
by Ambassador Moscoso to the attention 
of all my colleagues: 

ALLIANCE, AND PROGRESS 

Theodoro Moscoso agreed that the first an- 
niversary of the Alliance for Progress last 
year offered no cause for celebration. But 
on the second anniversary, the U.S. coordi- 
nator of the program reports that it is “be- 
ginning to make an impact.” 

In 2 years more than 140,000 homes and 
more than 8,000 classrooms have been built 
in Latin America, together with new roads, 
water supplies, sewage systems, and modest 
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powerplants, The major accomplishments 
are less tangible. Some Alliance nations 
have improved their tax systems, Others 
have created cooperative savings and loan 
associations, and agricultural and industrial 
development banks to spur local and private 
initiative. School programs have been mod- 
ernized, 

Mr. Moscoso notes that the present phase 
of the Alliance, known as institution bulld- 
ing, will create the soclal machinery to 
make democracy work in the future. But 
he also repeats President Kennedy's admoni- 
os that the Alliance has a long, long way 

go.“ 

Where does the Alliance show possibilities 
for failure? Some Latins think the United 
States is trying impossibly to make them 
over in its own image; Argentina’s economics 
minister has just said so. Other Latins, such 
as Archbishop Camara of Brazil, insist that 
the blindness of the ruling oligarchies 18 
the major impediment to progress. 

Another difficulty is that Latin govern- 
ments are spending $1.5 billion annually on 
military establishments, or more than the 
Alliance received from Congress last year. 
The million dollars that would buy 40 tanks, 
Mr. Moscoso points out, would build 500 rural 
schools or graduate 130 engineers. 

There are obstacles enough to go around. 
The fact remains that the United States can 
advise, prod and help pay for social progress, 
but it cannot drive its sister republics into 
matching the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions. Some, such as Venezuela and Colom- 
bia, are struggling to implement democracy. 
Argentina has not so far produced an ac- 
curate plan for using Alliance funds. Brazil, 
another potentially wealthy country, has 
wanted aid for rescue from fiscal difficulties 
where rescue never seems permanent. 

Whatever the record, 2 years of experience 
have not diminished the principles of the 
Alliance. e first principle is not help, 
but self-he Latin American leaders espe- 
cially owe an effort matching the assistance, 
for their liberties and positions are at stake. 
They cannot buy time against revolution by 
buying arms. “If we fail to respond to the 
legitimate aspirations of the people for a bet- 
ter way of life.“ Administrator Moscoso has 
said, no amount of arms can assure us free- 
dom and security.” 

North America risks dollars in the Alliance. 
Latin America risks its way of life. It has 
the greater reason not to fail. 


Gen. Casimir Pulaski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the anniversary of the death of 
Casimir Pulaski evokes memories of 
gratitude and esteem in the hearts of 
Americans. October 11 has been desig- 
nated as General Pulaski's Memorial 
Day. It is a genuine honor to speak to 
you here at the Polonaise Hall to honor 
a gallant Polish warrior. I notice that 
today’s rain undoubtedly washed the 
red and white stripe that should have 
been painted on Bay Street for the 
parade that was canceled this after- 
noon. 

I would also like to congratulate Miss 
Carol Ann Osowiecki whose success here 
today in being crowned Miss Polonia is 
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another tribute to the great contribu- 
tions Poland has made to this country. 

Today time brings us to the 183d an- 
niversary of Pulaski's death. Like 
Lafayette and his own fellow country- 
Man, Eosciusako, he came across the 
Seas to aid the American States in 
establishing a new order of things, based 
on individual liberty. 

Casimir Pulaski, better known to us in 
America as Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski 
Of Revolutionary War fame, was born 
in Winiary, Poland, in 1748. He was the 
eldest son of Count Joseph Pulaski, a 
venerable old man who belonged to the 
Polish nobility. The father was the 
Chief magistrate of Warsch and was 
noted for his knowledge of jurisprudence. 

Pulaski, almost from the moment of 
his birth throughout his short life of 31 
Years, was devoted to horses and the 
Cavalry branch of the fighting forces, 
His father was obliged to keep a large 
band of armed retainers on his great 
estates and, from their frequent clashes 
With invaders, Pulaski derived his earliest 
lessons in warfare. As a boy, from the 
family cook around the large cozy 
kitchen hearth, he listened to harrowing 
tales of the swift merciless Coasacks 
Whose cavalry raids slaughtered all be- 
fore them, men and animals alike. 

Young Casimir received his early edu- 
Cation in the local parish school. This 
Was followed by rigorous training in the 
Latin classics. Before he reached his 
Majority, the youth became interested 
in the efforts to redeem Poland. A na- 
tion, then one-fifth larger than France 
in area and containing a population of 
approximately 20 million people, had 

n torn asunder. This catastrophe did 
Not come about all at once, but gradually. 

When the puppet of Catherine of Rus- 
šia was elected by the Polish deputies, 
Under the impending threat of the Rus- 
sian Army, who surrounded the Polish 
Diet at the time of the election, he be- 
„Came a tool in her hands for the execu- 
tion of her willin Poland. Such patriotic 
and gallant Poles as Count Joseph Pulas- 
ki—the father of the man we honor to- 
day—realized it was time to arouse the 
Spirit of their countrymen. Under the 
Circumstances they took the risk of re- 
Sorting to force. Pulaski’s father was 
then about 60 years of age. He advised 
his three sons of a plan derived by him- 
Self and other Polish nobles to forestall 
the enemies. They formed an organiza- 
tion in the town of Bara—in Podolia— 
about 20 miles from the Turkish border. 
* known as the Confederation of the 


Under the most trying conditions and 
the greatest adversity, this patriotic or- 
Eanization fought the enemies of Poland 
against overwhelming odds. Casimir 

and his brother, Francis, became 

the life of the movement. At the head 
of a small force of cavalry, he performed 
heroic feats. With his brother they 
Crossed and recrossed Poland and carried 
the revolt into Lithuania. During the 
Winter of 1769-70, he maintained him- 
Self in the mountains of Galicia, and 
ame a constant terror to the Russians. 

The failure of this movement ended 

aski's career in Poland. His aged 
father died in prison. One of his broth- 
ers was killed before his eyes. The 
Youngest brother was taken into captiv- 
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ity. Many of his countrymen were 
doomed to slavery. 

The energy Pulaski possessed to fight 
in the cause of freedom did not desert 
him. He escaped into Turkey and jour- 
neyed on to France and eventually came 
to Paris. 

During his stay in Paris, Pulaski read 
and heard of America’s struggle for free- 
dom. Through an old family friend he 
obtained an introduction to Benjamin 
Franklin. This elder statesman for- 
warded to Gen. George Washington ex- 
cellent letters of introduction. 

Wrote Franklin to his Commander in 
Chief— 

Count Pulaski of Poland [is] an officer 
famed in Europe for his bravery in defense 
of the liberty of his country against the 
three powers, Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
* © * The opinion here is that he may be 
highly useful to our Service. 


On the occasion of the laying of the 
cornerstone of the monument to Pulas- 
ki’s memory at Savannah, Ga., on Octo- 
ber 11, 1853, it was stated: 

Across the Atlantic came to [Pulaski] the 
tidings that the people of another hemi- 
sphere had bid defiance to oppression and 
were arming for the struggle. The sound 
stirred the heart of Pulaski like the voice of 
a battle trumpet. It was a struggle for 
liberty. It was his cause, whoever the people 
and wherever the scene of conflict. Fate for- 
bade him to achieve the independence of his 
own country, and true to the noble impulses 
of his soul he came to aid in establishing 
that of America. 

He saw— 


Jared Sparks, in his “Library of Ameri- 
can Biography” says: 
a new field opened for vindicating with his 
sword the same principles, the same rights 
of mankind, the same unchangeable laws of 
Justice as those for which he had wielded it 
with so much courage and singleness of pur- 
pose in his own country. 


George Washington seemed much at- 
tracted by this dashing newcomer when 
introduced to him personally by Lafay- 
ette and recommended to Congress that 
Pulaski be commissioned as a brigadier 
general and be given command of the 
cavalry. Washington added in a letter 
to John Hancock, dated August 27, 1777: 

The Count appears, by his recommenda- 
tions, to have sustained no inconsiderable 
military character in his own country; and 
as the principal attention in Poland has 
been for some time past paid to its cavalry, 
it is to be presumed that this gentleman is 
not unacquainted with it. 


Up to the time Pulaski arrived in Bos- 
ton in July 1776 and met Washington 
the following month there had been no 
regular cavalry in the American Army. 
Four regiments were projected and 
Washington suggested to Congress that 
Pulaski be put in command of all the 
cavalry. Pulaski was, of course, borne 
to the saddle. 

Flinging himself into combat, Pulaski 
presently organized the cavalry unit 
which became known as Pulaski's Le- 
gion, by which he will always be remem- 
bered. He participated in the battles of 
Germantown and Trenton, was attached 
to the main army at Valley Forge dur- 
ing the winter of 1777-78, and was later 
detailed to join Gen. Benjamin Lincoln 
for the southern campaign. 

At the Battle of Brandywine it was 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski’s gallant request 
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of General Washington to use his own 
bodyguard, some 30 horses, and launched 
a furious charge at the pursuers, the 
British Army which had broken through 
the American lines. It was this small 
group led by General Pulaski which 
threw the British ranks into confusion 
and saved the day for the American 
forces. 

On February 2, 1779, Pulaski was or- 
dered to the support of General Lincoln 
in South Carolina. He arrived at 
Charleston on May 8. Learning of the 
approach of General Provost northward 
from Savannah, he rushed to the attack 
of the British advance guard but suffered 
defeat. 

Pulaski now joined forces with Gen- 
eral Lincoln, who, assisted by the French 
fleet, was preparing to attack Savannah, 
On August 19 he wrote Congress a long 
letter in which he detailed the disap- 
pointments that he had encountered and 
expressed the hope that he might still 
find the opportunity of proving his de- 
votion to the American cause. 

On October 9, at the siege of Savan- 
nah, he bravely but impatiently charged 
the enemy lines at the head of his cav- 
alry and fell with a grapeshot in the loin. 
He was removed to the Wasp where sur- 
geons were unable to remove the bullet. 
He died on board, probably October 11, 
1779. Whether he was buried at sea, or 
beneath the oaks of St. Helena’s Island, 
or in Greenwich, has never been estab- 


Thus ended the career of a gallant 
soldier. 

In Savannah, Ga., there is a shrine 
which every year has a memorial service 
for the memory of this gallant Polish 
count whose contributions to America 
were so great that he did not even live 
to bear the fruits of citizenship. 

Our celebration is not without sad- 
ness for Poles and Americans of Polish 
descent. Poland was not free when Gen- 
eral Pulaski fell on October 11, 1779, in 
defense of American liberties. Poland 
is not free now. Its people cannot raise 
their voices for Polish interests, nor act 
as Polish patriots, nor openly cherish 
what is good and noble in Polish tradi- 
tions. 

But there is profound inspiration and 
comfort in the fact that Poles have sur- 
vived partitions, conquests, and suppres- 
sions over the centuries. The Polish 
character, personality, and culture have 
survived in the hearts of a freedom- 
loving people. 

We are reminded that Pulaski's cause 
was the cause of freedom. It is our pres- 
ent cause. It is the eternal cause of 
mankind. In its steadfast pursuit lies 
the best hope of the world. 


Unemployment Related to Education 
and Skills, Michigan Professor Shows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an impor- 
tant contribution to an understanding of 
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the effects of automation on employment 
has been made by Prof. Charles C. 
Killingsworth, of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, in a statement of September 20, 
1963, before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower. 

Dr. Killingsworth believes that the 
President’s Council of Economic Advi- 
sers is “the victim of a half truth” in be- 
lieving that our current unemployment 
problem is caused by a lagging growth 
rate as contrasted to basic structural 
changes in the economy. Dr. Killings- 
worth says that a lagging growth rate 
may not be the most important part of 
the problem. As a result, the adminis- 
tration's economic program is seriously 
incomplete because it gives “woefully 
inadequate attention to what I regard 
as a key aspect of the unemployment 
problem of the 1960's; namely, labor 
market imbalance.” 

Dr. Killingsworth points out that the 
fundamental effect of automation on the 
labor market is to twist the pattern 
of demand. In other words, it pushes 
down the demand for workers with little 
training while pushing up the demand 
for workers with greater amounts of 
training. In his opinion, the shift from 
goods to services is a second major fac- 
tor which twists the labor market in the 
same way. There are some low-skilled, 
blue-collar jobs in service-producing in- 
dustries, but the most rapidly growing 
parts of the service sector are health 
care and education—both of which re- 
quire a heavy preponderance of highly 
trained people. 

As a result, between 1950 and 1962, 
there was a redistribution of unemploy- 
ment with the unemployment rates at 
the top of the education attainment lad- 
der going down and the rates at the mid- 
dle and lower rungs of the ladder going 
up substantially. He also points out 
that since 1950, people at the lower end 
of the education ladder have been 
squeezed out of the labor market, where- 
as those at the upper end have been 
pulled in. 

Dr. Killingsworth is critical of the 
theory of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers that the administration’s tax cut 
program would reduce unemployment to 
an interim target rate of 4 percent by 
1966. Although he supports a tax cut 
in his paper, Dr. Killingsworth seriously 
questions the validity of the administra- 
tion’s assumption that no severe bottle- 
neck of labor supply would appear be- 
fore the achievement of the overall 4- 
percent unemployment rate. Experi- 
ence shows, he says, that unemployment 
at the bottom of the education scale has 
been relatively unresponsive to general 
increases in the demand for labor, while 
there has been a very strong respon- 
siveness at the top of the education scale. 
Before the Nation could achieve a 4-per- 
cent unemployment rate, Dr. Killings- 
worth says, “we would have a severe 
shortage of workers at the top of the 
education ladder. This shortage would 
be a bottleneck to further expansion of 
employment.” 

Dr. Killingsworth’s analysis makes a 
highly significant contribution to an un- 
derstanding of the economic issues fac- 
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ing the country. It should be read in 
the light of the administration's conten- 
tion that we can cut taxes and increase 
spending without inflation becaus of a 
large pool of idle manpower. 


Under unanimous consent, I insert an 
excerpt from Dr. Killingsworth’s lengthy 
statement before the committee in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks: 


III. WHat ARE THE EFFECTS oF AUTOMATION 
ON Jons? 


Automation, especially in its advanced 
forms, fundamentally changes the man-ma- 
chine relation. Such a change is not un- 
precedented in economic The as- 
sembly line, as it replaced earlier techniques, 
helped to create literally millions of simple, 
repetitive jobs that could be learned in a few 
hours or a few days. Anybody who had 
two hands, two eyes, and a capacity to en- 
dure monotony could do the work. 

Today we have the electric eye, the iron 
hand, the tin ear, and the electronic brain. 
We also have the know-how to tie them to- 
gether in self-regulating systems that can 
perform an enormous variety of jobs. There 
are two major results. One is a great re- 
duction in the number of simple, repetitive 
jobs where all you need is your five senses 
and an untrained mind. The other result 
is a great increase in the number of Jobs 
involved in designing, engineering, program- 
ing and administering these automatic 
production systems. Industry needs many 
more scientists, engineers, mathematicians 
and other highly trained people, and many 
fewer blue-collar workers. 

Table I shows what happened between 
1957 and 1962 in manufacturing: 


TABLE I.—Employees on manufacturing pay- 
rolls Ist half year averages, 1957 and 1962 


Un thousands] 


Production) Nonpro- 


Total workers duction 

workers 
1ST AENEA 17,223 13, 264 3, 959 
8 16, 589 12, 205 4, 204 
1957-42 change —634 — 069 +335 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Production workers declined by nearly a 
million in this period, while nonproduction 
workers increased by about a third of a mil- 
lion. The net change was a reduction of 
about 600,000 in employment. . 

Not all of the increase in white-collar em- 
ployment in manufacturing was due to 
automation, of course, and not all of the 
newly hired employees were scientists and 
engineers. But the changing composition of 
employment was partly due to automation. 
Moreover, what happened from 1957 to 1962 
was the continuation of a postwar trend. 
Figure 5 (not printed in the RECORD) shows 
what has happened to the ratio between pro- 
duction and nonproduction workers in 
manufacturing since 1919. Throughout the 
1920's, the ratio fluctuated between narrow 
limits at around 19 or 20 percent. The 
great depression and World War IL tem- 
porarily affected the ratio; at the outset of 
the depression, the blue-collar workers were 
laid off before the white-collar workers were, 
and in the war salesmen and clerks were 
drafted while blue-collar workers were added. 
By about 1950, the prewar ratio of about one 
white-collar worker to four blue-collar work- 
ers had been reestablished, But as automa- 
tion gathered momentum during the 1950's, 
the ratio continued to change. It is now at 
about 26 percent and the trend is still 
strongly upward. Generally, the most highly 
automated industries have the highest ratio 
of white-collar workers. In chemicals and 
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petroleum, for example, the ratio is 40 
percent. 

In an economy in which so many patterns 
are changing rapidly, broad averages and 
grand totals may conceal more than they 
reveal. I think that this is especially true 
of the effects of automation and the con- 
comitant changes of today. Let us take as 
an example the figures showing total civilian 
employment since 1949. Those figures are 
shown in chart form in figure 6 (not 
printed in the Record). The chart clearly 
reveals the persistent upward trend in total 
employment—from 58 million jobs in 1949 
to more than 68 million in 1963. This great 
increase is another piece of evidence often 
cited by those who claim that “machines 
make jobs.” But there is another side to this 
coin, As figure 7 (not printed in the 
RECORD) shows, unemployment crept upward 
during the latter part of this period—first 
two notches up, then one notch down, and 
then another two notches up. In 1951-53, 
the average was about a 3-percent rate of 
unemployment. In 1962-63, the average 
has been almost double that, or between 514 
and 6 percent. 

It is not self-evident from these figures 
that any part of this creeping unemploy- 
ment problem is due to automation or other 
basic changes in the patterns of the econo- 
my. There is eminent authority to the con- 
trary. The President's Council of Economic 
Advisers has repeatedly declared that auto- 
mation and “structural unemployment” are 
not responsible for the gradul creep of un- 
employment above the 4 percent level of 
1957. For example, the 1963 report of the 
Council includes the following passage (p. 
25): “The problems of structural unemploy- 
ment—of imperfect adaptation of jobs and 
workers—are persistent and serious, and 
they are thrown into bold relief by the pro- 
longed lack of sufficient job opportunities 
over the past 5 years. But these problems 
of adaptation have not constituted a greater 
cause of unemployment in recent years than 
in earlier periods. The source of the high 
unemployment rates in recent years, even in 
periods of cyclical expansion, lies not in 
labor market imbalance, but in the markets 
for goods and services.” 

This analysis of the unemployment prob- 
lem—that it is caused primarily by a lagging 
growth rate—is the basis for the administra- 
tion’s emphasis on a large tax cut as the top 
priority item in the program to “get the 
economy moving again.“ Chairman Walter 
Heller of the CEA has repeatedly said that 
there is a “good prospect” that the tax cut 
would reduce unemployment to the 4-percent 
level. (See, for example, “Employment and 
Aggregate Demand,” address delivered in 
Berkeley, Calif., Apr. 19, 1963.) 

I think that it can be demonstrated that 
the Council is the victim of a half-truth. 
The growth rate is only a part of the 
problem, and it may not be the most impor- 
tant part. I think that it is extremely un- 
likely that the proposed tax cut, desirable 
though it is as a part of a program, will 
prove to be sufficient to reduce unemploy- 
ment to the 4-percent level. Perhaps it is 
true that in politics you can’t get everything 
all at once. But I feel compelled to say that 
my analysis leads me to the conclusion that 
the administration's economic program is 
seriously incomplete, It gives woefully in- 
adequate attention to what I regard as a key 
aspect of the unemployment problem of the 
1960's; namely, labor market imbalance. 

The Council's position on labor market im- 
balance, quoted above, rests on meticulous 
and extensive statistical studies, I am suré 
that the members of the Council, who aré 
scholars of the highest competence and in- 
tegrity, are willing to go where the facts lead 
them. The trouble is that their staff studies 
have not analyzed the figures which, in my 
judgment, clearly show a growing problem of 
labor market imbalance, 
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Let me preface my own analysis of those 
figures with a brief restatement of my argu- 
ment to this point. The fundamental effect 
of automation on the labor market is to 
twist the pattern of demand—that is, it 
Pushes down the demand for workers with 
little training while pushing up the demand 
tor workers with large amounts of training. 
The shift from goods to services is a second 
Major factor which twists the labor market 

the same way. There are some low- 
skilled, blue-collar jobs in service-producing 
Industries; but the most rapidly growing 
Parts of the service sector are health care 
and education, both of which require a heavy 
Preponderance of highly trained people. 

I have already presented some figures 
showing the changing patterns of demand 
for labor. These changing patterns of de- 
Mand would pot create labor market Im- 
balance, however, unless changes in the sup- 
Ply of labor lagged behind. We turn now 
to the figures which show that such a lag 
has in fact developed. 

Table II shows the relationship between 
rates of unemployment and levels of educa- 
tion of males 18 and over in 2 years—1950 
and 1962. 


Tasix Il—Education and unemployment, 
males 18 and over, April 1950 and March 
1962 


Unemployment rates 
(percent) 


Yoars of school Percentage 
completed change, 
1950 to 1962 
1050 1062 
9. +9. 5 
— +13.6 
7. +13.0 
4. -3 
4. —2 4 
1. — 36.4 
All groups 6. —3.2 


Source: See appendix, tables Al, A2, A3 (not printed 
in the Kecoxn). 

The overall unemployment rate was sub- 
Stantially the same in both years—6.2 in 
1950, 6.0 in 1962. But there was a redistri- 
bution of unemployment between these 2 
Years. The unemployment rates at the top 
Of the educational attainment ladder went 
down, while the rates at the middle and 

r rungs of the ladder went up sub- 
Stantially. The most significant figure in 
this table, I think, is the one showing the 
Very large decrease in the unemployment 
Tate of college graduates. 

In a sense, these unemployment figures 
ure only the part of the iceberg that is above 
the water. For a better understanding of 
their significance, we must consider also the 
Changes in demand and supply that took 
Place at the various educational levels be- 
tween 1950 and 1962. Figure 8 (not printed 
in the Rercorp) shows (for males 18 and 
Over) the percentage changes in the supply 
Of labor (labor force), in the demand for 
labor (employment), and in unemployment 
Tates at varlous levels of educational attain- 
ment between 1950 and 1962. The left-hand 

show labor force changes, the center 

show employment changes, and the 
right-hand bars show unemployment rate 
changes (which were presented in tabular 
form in table II). The three bars at the 
far right of the chart show these changes 
dor all groups combined; these aggregates 
T 


i The reasons for confining the analysis to 
Males here and in the following paragraphs 
are explained in the technical note below, 
Which also explains the derivation of the 

es. 
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obviously conceal some differences between 
educational levels which are of cardinal 
importance. 

The bars for the 0-7 years of education 
group show that the number of this group 
in the labor force declined very greatly from 
1950 to 1962; but the jobs held by this group 
declined even more, so that its unemploy- 
ment rate went up. The supply of labor with 

e8 years of education also decreased, and the 
demand for this group decreased even more, 
and its unemployment rate increased by 
more than the increase in rate for the 0-7 
classification. We see different relationship 
between supply and demand in the 9-11 
years of education group. Supply increased; 
demand also increased, but by less than the 
increase in supply, so that a higher unem- 
ployment rate resulted here, too. 

The high school graduates (12 years of ed- 
ucation) fared somewhat better. There was 
a substantial increase in supply in this 
group, and demand almost kept pace, so that 
this group’s unemployment rate went up by 
less than the rates of the less-educated 
groups. The groups with college training 
were quite fortunate, especially those with at 
least 4 years of college. The supply of men 
with 13 to 15 years of education increased 
by almost 50 percent, but the jobs for them 
increased by slightly more, so that their un- 
employment rate (which was already low) 
went down slightly. The experience of the 
group with 16 or more years of education 
was particularly striking. The suply of men 
in this group increased by 75 percent, but 
the jobs for them increased even more than 
that, so that their unemployment rate went 
down by more than a third. 

It is important to note that all of the im- 
provement in the unemployment situation 
in 1962 as compared with 1950 was con- 
centrated in the elite group of our labor 
force—the approximately 20 percent with 
college training. In all of the other cate- 
gories, which have about 80 percent of the 
labor force, unemployment rates were sub- 
stantially higher in 1962 than in 1950. These 
figures, I contend, substantiate the thesis 
that the patterns of demand for labor have 
been twisted faster than the patterns of 
supply have changed, and that as a result 
we had a substantially greater degree of labor 
market imbalance in 1962 than in 1950. 

But these figures do not fully reveal the 
power of the labor market twist. The “labor 
force” enumeration includes only those who 
say that they have jobs or that they have 
actively sought work in the week preceding 
the survey. Those who have been out of 
work so long that they have given up hope 
and are no longer “actively seeking” work— 
but who would take a job if one were 
available—are simply not counted either as 
unemployed or as a member of the labor 
force. The percentage of a given category 
of the total population that is “in the labor 
force” (under the foregoing definition) is 

as the “labor force participation 
rate.” It seems probable that worsening em- 
ployment prospects for a particular group 
over a long period would force down the la- 
bor force participation rate; ie. would 
squeeze a number of people out of the labor 
market altogether, in the sense that they 
would give up the continuing. active search 
for jobs. Conversely, it seems probable that 
improving employment prospects would tend 
to pull more people into the labor market 
and thus to raise the labor force participa- 
tion rate. These two trends are indeed ob- 
servable since 1950. The squeezing out of 
people at the lower end of the educational 
ladder and the pulling in of people at the 
upper end is another manifestation of the 
labor market twist. Table III presents the 
pertinent figures for males: 
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Taste III. Labor force participation rates 
and educational attainment, males 18 and 
over, April 1950 and March 1962 à 


Labor force Percentage 
Years of school tion rates Pin ra 1 


completed 


74.6 58.2 
85.0 74.6 
B8. 1 78.2 
92.1 88.8 
94.0 90.7 
79.6 83. 0 
92.1 92.3 
87.6 83. 5 


Source: The 1950 labor 
appendix, table Al (not printed in the Reconp) and 
population data from the 1950 census. ‘The 1962 figures 
are from unpublished data supplied by the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. : 

This table tells us that the participation 
rates at the lower end of the educational 
scale, which were already relatively low in 
1950, had gone much lower by 1962. At the 
other end of the scale, participation rates 
had gone up by 1962. (The reason why the 
increase for college graduates was so small is 
that even in 1950 their participation rates 
in the prime age groups—especially 25 to 
54—were already quite high, in some cate- 
gories 98 or 99 percent.) Some of the decline 
in participation rates at the lower end of the 
scale is due to higher average ages, with a 
larger proportion in this group (as compared 
with upper groups) attaining age 65 and 
voluntarily retiring. But that is by no means 
the whole story. A detailed comparison by 
age group as well as by educational level 
shows that declines occurred at almost every 
age level in the noncollege category, while 
there was a rise in participation rates for 
a majority of the age groups of men with 
college training. (See Appendix, table A4, 
not printed in the RECORD.) 

The important point that I want to make 
with these figures is that in all likelihood 
the official unemployment statistics substan- 
tially understate the size of the labor surplus 
of men with limited education. If we found 
jobs for most of those now officially reported 
as unemployed, the news of improving op- 
portunities would undoubtedly bring back 
into the labor force many men who are not 
now counted as members of it. Unfortunate- 
ly, we cannot count on the same flexibility 
of supply at the top of the educational scale. 
Even the most extreme pressures of demand 
cannot pull the participation rate much 
above 98 or 99 percent, which (as just stated) 
is the current rate in some college-trained 
age groups. 

Our overall unemployment rate has now 
been above 5 percent for more than 5 years, 
and we cannot be sure what effects a sub- 
stantial increase in spending by consumers, 
businesses and government (i.¢., an increase 
in aggregate demand) would have on the 
patterns of employment, unemployment and 
labor force participation just discussed. 
Many respected economists believe, as one of 
them once put it, that the hard core of un- 
employment is made of ice, not rock, and 
that it would melt away if overall demand 
rose high enough. As already noted, the 
Council of Economic Advisers has virtually 
guaranteed that the administration's tax cut 
program—which in its current version would 
put about $11 billion in the hands of con- 
sumers and businesses—would reduce un- 
employment to an “interim target” rate of 
4 percent by 1966. This line of reasoning 
assumes (either implicitly or sometimes ex- 
plicitly) that no serious bottlenecks of labor 
supply would appear before the achievement 


force data are taken from 
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of the overall unemployment rate of 4 per- 
cent. I seriously question the validity of this 
critically important assumption under the 
labor market conditions of today and the 
foreseeable future. 

The benefits of a decline in the overall 
rate of unemployment appear to be quite 
unevenly distributed among the educational 
attainment: groups that we have been con- 
sidering. The year 1957 was the last one in 
which we had an unemployment rate as low 
as 4 percent. It is instructive to see how the 
patterns of unemployment changed from 
1950, when the overall rate was above 6 per- 
cent, to 1957, and then again to 1962, which 
had about the same overall rate as 1950. 
This comparison is made in two forms in 
table IV. This table shows the actual unem- 
ployment rates for the various educational 
attainment groups in those 3 years, and it 
also expresses the unemployment rate for 
each group in each of the 3 years as a ratio 
of the rate for all of the other groups com- 
bined. (Thus, the 0 to 7 years of education 
group had an unemployment rate about 50- 
percent higher than all other groups com- 
bined in 1950; its rate was more than double 
the rate for all other groups in 1957; and its 
rate was 70-percent higher in 1962.) 


Taste IV- Actual and relative unemploy- 
ment rates by educational attainment, 
males.18 and over, April 1950; March 1957 
and March 1962 


Unemployment rates 


Years of school 


completed Actual percentages| Rolutive* 


1957 1902 1950 | 1957 / 1962 
A Re AN 6. 9.2 IM 203 170 
wE EE 4 7.6 108 110 132 
9 to 11 4 7.3 115 120 142 
Se 3 4.8 70 67 7 
13 to 15.. 2 4.0 6⁴ 4 65 
16 or more. £4) 4 3a | a 
All groups 4.1 60 | 60 0 


1 The relative unemployment rate is the ratio between 
the percentage unemployment rate for a given educa- 
tional attainment group and the panua unemploy- 
ment rate for all other groups st the samo point in time. 

Source: Percentage unemployment figures from ap- 
pendix, table A3 (not printed in the Recogn); relative 
unemployment rates computed from data in appendix 
tables Al and A2 (not printed in the Reconp). 

Clearly, unemployment at the bottom of 
the educational scale was relatively unre- 
sponsive to general increases in the demand 
for labor, while there was very strong re- 
sponsiveness at the top of the educational 
scale. The percentage unemployment rate 
for college graduates in 1957 merits close at- 
tention. It was an almost incredible 0.6 per- 
cent. I have queried the experts in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on this figure, and 

assure me that they have confidence in 
it. Surely a figure as low as that represents 
what is sometimes called overfull employ- 
ment—t.e., demand which seriously exceeds 


supply. 

Bear in mind that the unemployment 
rates for the lower educational attainment 
groups (those with 80 percent of the men) 
are now higher than in 1950, and that the 
unemployment rate for college graduates is 
now substantially lower than in 1950. Also 
bear In mind that the labor force participa- 
tion rate figures strongly suggest a large and 
growing reserve army—which is not counted 
among the unemployed—at the lower educa- 
tional levels, and that there is no evidence 
of any such reserve of college-trained men. 
Finally, bear in mind the differences between 
the lower end of the educational scale and 
the upper end in responsiveness to overall 
decreases in the unemployment rate. 

When you put all of these considerations 
together, I believe that you are ineluctably 
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led to the conclusion that long before we 
get down to an overall unemployment rate 
as low as 4 percent, we would have a severe 
shortage of workers at the top of the educa- 
tional ladder, This shortage would be a 
bottleneck to further expansion of employ- 
ment. I cannot pinpoint the level at which 
the bottleneck would begin to seriously im- 
pede expansion; but, on the basis of the re- 
lationships revealed by table IV, it seems 
reasonable to believe that we could not get 
very far below a 5 percent overall unemploy- 
ment level without hitting that bottleneck. 


Thirty-seven Occupational Groups Have 
Critical Manpower Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, while the 
rate of unemployment stands at an un- 
comfortable level of 5.5 percent of the 
civilian labor force, untold job vacancies 
exist throughout the Nation. 

According to a recent publication of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, entitled 
Mobility and Worker Adaptation to 
Economic Change in the United States,” 
37 occupations have been designated for 
purposes of draft deferment as having 
critical shortages of trained manpower. 
Generally, these occupations require 
high levels of education and/or train- 
ing, which most of the jobless do not 
possess, But the filling of these vacan- 
cies can greatly aid the unemployed by 
opening up jobs further down the skill 
ladder, The key to this process lies in 
the constant upgrading of our labor 
force at all levels of the skill ladder. 
As those already having skills train for 
and move into even more demanding 
jobs, they create vacancies for many of 
the less-skilled unemployed. 

In order to point out the specific areas 
of manpower shortages, under unani- 
mous consent I include an excerpt from 
the Labor Department's recent report in 
the Recorp at this point: 

MANPOWER SUPPLY SHORTAGES 

Even with the persistence of comparatively 
high rates of unemployment, there are still 
occupations in which shortages of qualified 
man} exist. The general import of oc- 
cupational trends in the United States, as 
elsewhere, has been to create increasing de- 
mands for highly skilled and educated work 
ers. 
The occupations listed below are currently 
labeled as critical by the nt of 
Labor for purposes of draft deferment, These 
occupations generally require high levels of 
education and/or training, and in virtually 
each field the educational requirements are 
becoming greater. In some of these occupa- 
tions, very special categories are required, 
with the specialities defined in detail in 
other lists: 

Aircraft and engine mechanic; astron- 
omer; bacteriologist;? biophysicist;' chem- 
Ist: clinical psychologist; dentist; die setter 
(forging); electronics mechanic; engineering 


Limited to those individuals who meet 
1 of the following criteria: (1) Have a 
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psychologist;* engineer, professional; geolo- 
gist;+ geophysicist;' glass blower, laboratory 
apparatus; health physicist; instrument re- 
pairman; jig and template maker; machin- 
ist; mathematician;' nurse, registered; or- 
thopedic appliance and limb technician; os- 


teopath; parasitologist;* patternmaker; 
pharmacologist;' physician and surgeon; 
physicist; physiologist; structural lin- 


guist;* teacher, college; teachers, high school 
mathematics, physical and biological sci- 
ences, and modern foreign languages ex- 
cept French, German, Italian, or Spanish); 
teacher, technical institute; teacher. voca- 
tional (critical occupations only), techni- 
cian, engineering and physical sciences; tool 
and tie designer; tool and die maker; and 
veterinarian. 

In order to provide a basis for anticipating 
the demand for and supply of workers in 
some critical occupations, projections were 
prepared on the number of entrants and 
withdrawals in these occupations under cer- 
tain assumptions. An example of the short- 
age which might be expected under these as- 
sumptions is given by the projection pre- 
pared for engineers. The United States may 
fall short by almost a quarter of a million 
between 1960 and 1970 in meeting the total 
needs for engineers projected under the full 
employment and other conditions assumed 
unless strenuous efforts are made to increase 
personnel resources in the profession and to 
improve utilization of engineers. The sit- 
uation will probably be most acute during 
the mid-1960's, when the needs generated by 
the space program and the expanding econ- 
omy will reach new highs and the number 
of engineering graduates may be at thelr 
lowest point in recent history. 

. The balance sheet that follows compares 
the projected requirements for and supply of 
engineering personnel. 

REQUIREMENTS 


Growth requirements: 


1970 projected employment 1.375. 000 
Duct 1960 employment — 850, 000 
— 


Net growth requirements, 

o 525, 000 
Replacement requirements (retire- 

ments, death, transfers, and oth- 8 


er separations), 198070 165, 
— — 
Total requirements 690, 000 
— 


SUPPLY 
Gross number of entrants with 


ing, 1900-70. ——7—%5—— “: — 347,000 
Deduct persons with engineering 
degrees who are not in engineer- 
ing positions — 64, 000 
— —— 
Net supply of engineering 
Faun —⁹•ò⁰qæ 0⁰⁰ 
Entrants with nonengineering de- 
S 71, 000 
Other entrants (persons without 
degrees and emigrants) , 1960-70 97, 000 
— — — 
Total supply) 451, 000 
DEFICIT 
Total requirements 690, 000 
Deduct total supply — 451, 000 
Total denoft S aS 239, 000 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Man- 
power Research Bulletin No, 1, “Mobility and 
Worker Adaptation to Economic Change in 
the United States,” July 1963. 


graduate degree directly related to the occu- 
pational area concerned; (2) have equivalent 
experience, education, and training (gener- 
ally considered to be not less than 1 year be- 
yond bachelor degree level). 
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More United States-Soviet Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a good deal of discussion about the 
Possibility of a sale of wheat to the So- 
viet Union, and I fear that there have 
been more general conclusions drawn 
than careful analysis of the problem. 

One of the betters discussions of this 
Subject appeared in last Sunday's New 
York Times in an article by Edwin L. 
Dale, Jr. Mr. Dale, a distinguished Euro- 
Pean reporter on financial and other 
matters, has analyzed the problem in the 
Proper light. I think he has clarified it. 

With the permission of the House, I 
Would like to insert Mr. Dale’s article in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 

CORD. 

More UNITED Srares-Sovrer TRADE? 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

Wasuincron, September 28.—The possibil- 
ity of a mammoth sale of wheat to the Soviet 
Union has developed into one of the most 
fascinating American policy questions in the 
recent history of the cold war. 

The chances are regarded as fairly good 
that the President will make a favorable de- 
Cision on the wheat sale. But such a deci- 
sion will not commit the Government to any 
Overall change in its trade policy vis-a-vis 
the Russians—a question that has only be- 
gun to be examined. For the time being at 
least, the wheat deal, if it is made, stands by 
itself and need not set any precedents. 

American trade policy toward the Commu- 
nist countries is unusual in the non-Com- 
Munist world. In a word, the American pol- 
icy is antitrade, and it works. U.S. sales to 
the Soviet bloc are running at less than $200 
million a year, much of that sales of surplus 
farm products under a policy that makes a 
Special exception for Poland. 

SALES GROWING 

The other non-Communist nations to- 
gether sell about $5 billion a year—products 
tanking all the way from such items as cof- 
fee and rubber that the Soviet Union does 
Not produce, to whole factories for making 
Plastics, synthetic rubber and the like, They 
Tefrain only from selling direct military 
equipment and quasi-military strategic 
items, and they have whittled the list of 
these. 

In order to do the business they do, the 
Other free world nations must also import 
from the Communist countries. The great 
bulk of the trade is conducted through 
Dilateral agreements under which the in- 
dividual Western nation pledges its best ef- 
Torts to import specific amounts of specific 
Categories of goods from the Communist 
Country and, where necessary, open import 
Quotas for these goods, 

The reason for the imports is simply that 
the Communist countries, which already run 
A small overall deficit in their balance of 
Payments with the non-Communist world, 
Must sell in order to acquire the foreign 
exchange to buy. The Russians limit their 
Purchases to what they can pay for. 

U.S. POLICY | 

As noted, the US. policy is simply 
Ogainst trade, though Washington does 
not say so in so many words. Basically, it 
Works through a system of requiring export 
licenses for all sales to Communist countries, 
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which tend to be granted grudgingly, and 
by a firm policy against sales on easy-pay- 
ment terms. 

On the import side, the United States 
charges extra-high tariffs on goods from 
Communist countries. 

Why, then, has the United States adopted 
its policy, so different from that of our al- 
lies? 

The underlying reason is that we have a 
harder “cold war line” than they and take 
a far stronger view of the economics of the 
cold war. A good summary of the attitude 
behind our policy was given this week by 
Representative MELVIN Land, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, commenting on the proposed 
wheat deal: 

“If the free world provides the food they 
need, even if it is only in so-called non- 
strategic goods like wheat and flour, we will 
in effect be freeing large sections of their 
labor force to continue the development and 
construction of the weapons they hoped to 
use to bury us.” 

According to this philosophy, accepted to 
some extent within the administration, any 


sale to the Soviet Union of any kind 


strengthens our enemy in the cold war. 
What, then, are the arguments for a 
change in the policy? There are several 
main ones. 
ALLIED TRADE 


The most persistently heard is that the 
present policy is a head-in-the-sand ap- 
proach that is wholly ineffective because the 
Russians can get what they want from our 
allies. According to this view, we are need- 
lessly losing a good market. 

Another is based on our balance of inter- 
national payments and the urgent need to 
expand exports. If we had to import from 
the Soviet Union as much as we export, the 
balance-of-payments would not be helped, 
but there is some reason to hope that we 
could sell more than we bought. 

It is quite clear that any decision by the 
President to change the fundamental policy 
would be a political decision, both domestic 
and international. The pure economics of 
the case, given our balance-of-payment 
deficit in particular, obviously favors more 
trade with the Soviet bloc as well as with 
anyone else. The politics, however, is an- 
other matter. 

Should we retain our view that we are in a 
ruthless struggle in which any Soviet eco- 
nomic gain hurts us? Or should we switch 
closer to the British view, well described by 
a high official here as a fat Communist soon 
becomes a bourgeois”—in other words, favor 
rather than oppose Soviet economic advance 
on the ground that it could lead toward a 
less agressive and nervous society? 

THE POLITICS 

Should we consciously try to consolidate 
the current era of good feeling, or at least of 
nontension, through a changed trade policy, 
in the hope that it will further convince 
the Soviet leaders that our purposes are 
peaceful? 

And what about the domestic politics of 
the situation? The American public has 
been accustomed for so long to a totally 
hard line in the cold war that any change 
would be bound to stir up all sorts of ad- 
verse emotions, and in an election year. 

The President and his advisers have only 
begun to think about these great questions. 
Fortunately for them, the wheat case can be 
treated as and presented as a case apart, 
and as a case in which the American farm- 
ing community would be specifically bene- 
fited. 

However, even if the wheat case is not 
necessarily a precedent, a favorable decision 
by the President, at the least, would open 
the great debate on the issue and speed the 
process of reexamination on the trade ques- 
tion as a whole. x 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, as of 
August 31, 1963, the United States had on 
hand in the form of Commodity Credit 
Corporation inyentories $2.142 billion of 
wheat, $737 million of corn, $739 million 
grain sorghum, $41 million barley, oats, 
and grain, $239 million butter, $40 mil- 
lion cheese, $99 million dried milk, $245 
million cotton, and zero of canned 
tomatoes. 


The California tomato industry, in 
spite of certain competitive economic 
handicaps, has been extremely success- 
ful in the post-World War II period at 
no cost to the taxpayers. 

Prof. Kenneth R. Farrell of the Uni- 
versity of California recently pointed 
out in a speech delivered in California 
that the expansion of the European 
Common Market and expanding foreign 
tomato production will seriously jeop- 
ardize the California tomato industry 
irrespective of congressional tampering 
with the labor supply. Dr. Farrell's 
speech is as follows: 

ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 
(By Dr. Kenneth R, Farrell) 
TRENDS 

As a result of the rapid expansion in pro- 
duction of tomatoes for processing, U.S. per 
capita consumption of canned tomato prod- 
ucts has increased from approximately 26 
pounds in the years just prior to World War 
II. 35 pounds in 1947-49, to about 46 pounds 
in the past 2 years. Within this general 
upward trend in consumption, there have 
been notable and important differences for 
various tomato products. Consumption of 
canned whole tomatoes for example has de- 
clined a little more than 1 pound per capita 
since 1937-39 to about 4.6 pounds in recent 
years; per capita consumption of catsup and 
chili sauce combined has almost doubled; 
Paste and sauce consumption has risen from 
about 0.5 to 3.8 pounds; pulp and puree 
consumption per capita has remained vir- 
tually constant, while juice has increased 
moderately. These trends are extremely im- 
portant to California where a large propor- 
tion of the tomatoes are utilized in the pro- 
duction of more concentrated products, such 
as paste and sauces. 

CONSUMPTION UP 

Long-term national demand prospects for 
processed tomato products as a group ap- 
pear very favorable, Even if per capita con- 
sumption of products remained constant, the 
projected 1975 U.S. population of 230 million 
indicates an expansion on total demand of 
approximately one-fourth over 1962 levels. 
Although it is unlikely that per capita con- 
sumption of canned tomato products will 
continue to expand in the next decade at 
the relatively high rate of the past decade, a 
moderate increase in per capita consumption 
may be anticipated. Based upon USDA pro- 
jections, it appears reasonable to expect per 
capita consumption to approach 50 to 51 
pounds by 1975. Such an increase, coupled 
with the projected increase in population, 
indicates that total consumption of canned 
tomato products might rise by about one- 
third between 1962 and 1975, 
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EUROPEAN TOMATOES 

There remains the question as to how the 
various products will share in this expanding 
market and what the competitive position of 
the California industry may be in relation to 
other producing areas of the Nation, Europe, 
and Italy in particular. Obviously, no precise 
or definitive conclusions can be reached with 
respect to these questions. Much will de- 
pend on whether and to what extent Califor- 
nia tomato producers and canners are able to 
maintain or improve the efficiency of their 
operations relative to competing areas. That, 
in turn, is dependent upon such matters as 
the extent to which growers will be able to 
efficiently produce tomatoes having the qual- 
ity characteristics important to efficient proc- 
essing operations at prices which will permit 
California canners to compete with products 
from other areas. The longrun competitive 
position of the industry may also be influ- 
enced substantially by the extent to which 
new processes and product forms are devel- 
oped, particularly weight-reducing product 
forms to offset the relatively high transporta- 
tion costs with which the California industry 
must contend in selling their products in 
eastern markets. Promising developments 
are in the offing in this respect. However, 
continued and perhaps increased expendi- 
tures for research and development will be 
required if the industry is to maintain or 
improve its competitive position, 

Although California still accounts for 40 
to 45 percent of the national pack of canned, 
whole tomatoes, it is well known that a large 
proportion of California's processing toma- 
toes are used in the production of the more 
concentrated products, such as catsup, paste, 
puree and sauce. In view of per capita con- 
sumption trends, characteristics of varieties 
produced here and elsewhere in the country 
and for a variety of other reasons, it seems 
probable that continued—tf not increased 
emphasis will be placed on production of the 
concentrated products in California. In this 

particularly, but also in the case of 
canned whole tomatoes, foreign competition 
in the U.S. market is to be reckoned with. 
IMPORTS 


U.S. imports of tomato paste and sauce 
for consumption totaled 48.3 million pounds 
in the year ending June 30, 1962. That vol- 
ume of imports was about three times as 
large as in 1960-61 and almost seven times 
the average annual imports in 1955-59. Prior 
to 1960, virtually all of such imports were 
from Italy. Since then, Italy has provided 
about three-fourths of the imports, as im- 

from France and Mexico increased 
sharply in 1960-61. It is interesting to note 
that 1960-61 was the first in recent years 
that any substantial volume of French paste 
and sauce was imported and the first year 
since 1955 that Mexico contributed a sub- 
stantial share of our total imports of these 
products. While imports of these products, 
even at their relatively high levels of a year 
ago, are small relative to the US. pack, it 
is important to note that both the relative 
and absolute yolume of imports has been 
rising. 

Canned, whole tomatoes imports have also 
been trending upward from an average of 
96.5 million pounds in the fiscal years 1955- 
59 to 126.2 million pounds in 1960-61 and 
148.1 million pounds in 1961-62—the equiva- 
lent of 19 percent of the U.S. pack. Italy 
is the dominant supplier. 

EXPORTS 


We also export tomato products principal- 
ly to Canada, Central and South America; 
and in the case of catsup, chill sauce, paste 
and puree, also to Western Europe. While ex- 
ports of some products have been increased 
since 1955, they normally vary considerably 
from year to year. In the past several years, 
the balance of trade in tomato products, as 
a whole, has become increasingly “unfa- 
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vorable“ to us—that is, imports have risen 
more than exports. 

Much has been written and said about 
the European Common Market and its im- 
plications for American and California agri- 
culture. It poses both problems and oppor- 
tunities. Depending on whether the Six“ 
develop policies of an ingrown and protec~ 
tionist nature or of an outward-looking, 
trade-stimulating nature, we stand to lose or 
gain insofar as agriculture is concerned. 
Evidence can be cited to support either thesis 
you choose to advance depending upon the 
commodity you choose to discuss and the 
interpretation you wish to place on the gen- 
eral policy pronouncements of the EEC Com- 
mission. Realistically, it seems to me that 
exports of some products will be enhanced 
by developments of the EEC; others will like- 
ly be damaged. It is far too early to say 
whether, on balance, California agriculture 
will gain or lose, since even the membership 
of the market is in a state of flux. And there 
are many specific policies yet to be ham- 
mered out and implemented with respect to 
agriculture. 

ITALY 


However, it is well known that the to- 
mato industry in Italy’s Po Valley has been 
expanding rapidly in the past 5 years, in 
part, as a result of the Investments of pri- 
vate American capital and the application of 
American production and processing tech- 
nology, which has accompanied capital in- 
vestment in plants and facilities. Even 
without the Common Market, that develop- 
ment would have occurred because of ex- 
panding consumer markets in Europe and 
the availability of generally plentiful and 
lower priced production resources. The evo- 
lution of the EEC may have hastened or ac- 
celerated these developments. There is no 
doubt that the creation of the Market will 
favor the Italian industry relative to the 
American industry in the markets of the six 
member countries and in the United King- 
dom, if that country is accepted as a mem- 
ber. This may well mean that the Cali- 
fornia industry will have to develop new 
export markets or further exploit those 
which it now has. 

With respect to Italian and French com- 
petition in the U.S. market, it seems prob- 
able that in the absence of U.S. quotas or 
higher tariffs, we might expect imports to 
continue near present levels, if not to in- 
crease, as production increases in those coun- 
tries. In part, the level of imports will de- 
pend on how competitive domestically 
produced tomato products are priced. Ris- 
ing product prices in this country would 
very likely lead to further imports even in 
the short run. Pricing of products at un- 
realistically high levels over any prolonged 
period of time might further encourage for- 
eign production and competition, 


TARIFFS 


There is also the question of what may 
happen to prevailing US. tariffs on tomato 
imports under the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962. American tariffs on tomato paste and 
sauce imports from the EEC were lowered 
from 21 to 17 percent ad valorem during the 
1961 GATT negotiations. In view of the 
emphasis of the Trade Expansion Act on freer 
trade, the questions as to whether tomato 
product tariffs will be lowered further and 
what the impacts of tariff reductions might 
be on the domestic industry are valid and 
important. It seems to me that while the 
EEC is interested primarily in expanding 
exports of industrial products to the United 
States, there are some agricultural products, 
including tomato products, in which they 
might be interested in negotiating lower 
US. tariffs. 

I do not know whether tomato products 
will be placed on the list of products for 
tariff negotiation in the forthcoming GATT 
meetings. Nor do I know what the eco- 
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nomic impact of any given tariff reduction 
would be upon the California or US. tomato 
processing industry. But, it does seem rea- 
sonable and prudent that your industry 
should carefully follow trade developments 
in the next few months and that it find 
the means of apprising itself of the potential 
impact of possible tariff reductions. 


Speaker Jesse Unruh at Last—A Fair 
Appraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, at last we have had a fair ap- 
praisal of the value and work of Speaker 
of the California State Assembly, Jesse 
Unruh. 

Many of us in the California Demo- 
cratic Party had almost given up hope of 
seeing this fine and honorable man pub- 
licly recognized for the leader and re- 
sponsible liberal that he is. The news- 
papers and news magazines have delight- 
ed in caricaturing him; mocking him: 
painting him as a political ogre and 
hamfisted manipulator. 

Those of us active in the party know 
that this has been a false image. In a 
State traditionally afflicted with political 
leaders of little stature Jesse Unruh has 
been one of the few, glorious exceptions. 

The Democratic Party in my State has 
not been accustomed to the role of 
leadership. During the years 1900 to 
1957 only one Democratic Governor was 
ever elected, and at no time did the 
Democratic Party control a majority in 
the State senate. During this same 57- 
year period the Democratic Party held a 
majority in the State assembly for only 
three sessions. x 

How different the story is today- 
From 1958 to the present the Democratic 
Party has had a majority in the State 
assembly; a majority in the State sen- 
ate; and the services of a Democratic 
Party Governor. We also now have a 
majority of the congressional delegation. 
This did not happen by accident or 
chance. Jesse Unruh has been the prime 
mover in this sequence of events. 

It has been difficult for some Cali- 
fornia Democrats to understand the 
change that necessarily comes with being 
the party in power. The old pastime of 
“dump the leader,” and the game of 
political musical chairs can be enjoyed 
only when we have no real responsibility 
to the people and the Nation. With 
political power comes the need for ma- 
turity and a strong sense of responsi- 
bility. Some of our people have not been 
able to adjust to this change, and they 
yearn for the slaphappy years spent in 
the political wilderness. 

More than any other man, Jesse Un- 
ruh has been the one that welded to- 
gether our split and ineffective party: 
More than any other man, Jesse U 
has fashioned a Democratic Party that 
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is a force to be reckoned with in Califor- 
nia and at last truly represents the peo- 
ple of our great State. It is no wonder 
he has incurred the wrath and enmity 
of those self-first individuals that wish 
to use our party name for their own per- 
sonal advancement. It is no wonder that 
he has incurred the opposition of those 
that benefit from a party that is divided 
and bickering. 

The rumor that Jesse Unruh has had 
enough has startled me and disturbed 
me. I can well understand the feeling of 
frustration this man must bear. To do 
the best you can for the party you love, 
and to be continually greeted with in- 
sults and distorted facts is to carry & 
cross of crushing proportions. I fear for 
the future of my party if these tarping 
little men accomplish their aim. Jesse 
Unruh has done what no man before him 
could do. It will be a black day for the 
Democratic Party if he now decides to 
leave. 

I know I speak for a great many Demo- 
cratic officeholders when I say: Jesse, 
the party needs your leadership and your 
wisdom. Stay on—fight on. Your cause 
is right, and the people of California are 
the beneficiaries. There is much work 
for you still to do. 

Mr. Speaker, without further comment 
I direct the attention of my colleagues to 
the following syndicated column by Row- 
land Evans and Robert Novak printed in 
the Washington Post, September 30, 
1963. 

The article follows: 

Cautrorn1a's BIG Dappy"” Unrun Has Hap 
ENOUGH 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

Although its members don't realize it yet, 
a strange California coalition of leftwingers 
and Republicans has just about won its cam- 
paign of ridicule against Jesse “Big Daddy” 
Unruh. 

Unruh, California's most powerful Demo- 
crat, is telling close friends that he’s had 
enough of the yilification—much of it from 
leftwingers in his own party. From one 
end of the State to the other, he's been be- 
littled as “Big Daddy” and “Boss Unruh.” 
Now he's ready to quit as speaker of the State 
assembly in exchange for a safer, less power- 
ful job. 

That's good news for the far-out liberals 
and Republicans. With Unruh gone, they'll 
be able to run wild in the assembly, But 
it’s dark tidings for the Democratic Party 
and a distinct liability for President Ken- 
nedy's attempt to carry the State in 1964. 

Once removed from the speakership, Un- 
ruh loses most of his political leverage. His 
power to bring some order to the chaotic Cali- 
fornia Democratic Party would vanish. More 
important, perhaps, his prodigious fund- 
raising would be no more. 

Unruh's desire—thus far expressed only 
privately—to get out of the main line of 
political fire is part of the legacy of political 
confusion resulting from the tragic illness of 
Democratic Senator CLAIR ENGLE. 

Suffering from an inoperable brain tumor, 
ENGLE almost certainly cannot seek reelec- 
tion next year. The State’s Democratic poli- 
ticlans hope he will resign, so that Gov. Pat 
Brown can name a successor. That would 
prevent blood-letting in next year’s Demo- 
cratic primary. The man Brown named 
to replace ENGLE would be the automatic 
nominee in 1964. 

Unruh would dearly love to be a Senator 
in the safety of Washington, some 3,000 miles 
from the madding crowd of California poli- 
ticians, But he can't convince even himself 
that he could be elected in 1964, particularly 
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against a comeback attempt. by Republican 
William F. Knowland. 

Brown’s most likely selection to succeed 
ENGLE is State Controller Allan Cranston, 
Unruh arch enemy and darling of the left- 
wing CDC, the California Democratic Coun- 
cil, which governs the State's Democratic 
clubs. If Cranston came to Washington, the 
Governor would have to appoint a new State 
controller. And that's the job Unruh really 
covets. 

Why? Mainly because it’s relatively shel- 
tered from political attack and publicity. 

Unruh, the son of an illiterate Texas share- 
cropper, might have welcomed publicity 
when he first exploded onto the national 
political stage in 1980 as a key California 
supporter of John F. Kennedy. But now at 
40, he’s had more than enough. Kingsized 
Jesse Unruh is plagued by being colorful and 
quotable in an age of political blangmess. 

The last straw from Unruh might have 
been last week's picture story about him in 
Life magazine. Expecting a favorable story, 
Unruh eagerly awaited the magazine. He 
was shocked to discover an odd-angle camera 
shot that makes him look like a circus fat 
man, twice as big as his 250 pounds. 

Some of Unruh’s associates are pleading 
with him not to yield his power and take a 
subordinate State job. But other Unruh 
friends agree with him that his present posi- 
tion is untenable. 

If so, it’s a sad commentary of California 
politics and the fatuity of the State's left- 
wing Democrats. While the leftists have 
been chasing the rainbow of unilateral dis- 
armament, Unruh has been hard at work 
passing solid liberal legislation in Sacra- 
mento. 

The State’s basic civil rights law carries 
Unruh's name. Governor Brown has Un- 
ruh to thank for what success he has had 
in passing his key proposals. Typically, it 
was Unruh (derided as an “unscrupulous 
machine politician”) who rammed Brown's 
tax program through the assembly this year 
while Cranston (lionized as an “enlightened 
liberal") was opposing it. 

It’s ironic that, at a time when California 
Republicans seem to be making some prog- 
ress in welding together their splintered par- 
ty behind Knowland's leadership, Democrats 
there are sacrificing their ablest leader. 


No. 11—Oregon: The Gamblers’ 
Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House, more 
particularly the congressional delegation 
from the State of Oregon, about gam- 
bling in that State. 

Only $11 million was gambled at the 
horse race tracks last year in Oregon. 
Other forms of gambling amuse Ore- 
gonians more than betting on horses. 
The late Senator Neuberger summed it 
up in an article entitled “Oregon Goes 
to the Dogs.” He estimated—back in 
1951—that four times as much was wag- 
ered on greyhounds as on horses. I 
am certain the ratio has since increased. 

Not all of Oregon's gambling is legal. 
The late Senator said that the city of 
Portland was a lush source of dividends 
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for a strange collection of doubtful char- 
acters. This is not . Oregon's 
share of the annual national illegal bet- 
ting estimates presented to the McClel- 
lan committee exceeds one-quarter of a 
billion dollars a year. A fat treasury 
for the underworld crime syndicates. 

Legalized gambling on the horse and 
dog tracks was not initially popular in 
rural Oregon. Not until the gambling 
syndicates got a brainstorm. They cut 
the hypocrites in on the take. They 
bought off the rural bluenoses by get- 
ting the State to assign a portion of its 
percentage of the gross to the county 
fairs. Later, the legislature added the 
Tadi Coast Turkey Show and the Corn 

ow. 

Maybe, Mr. Speaker, I would be talk- 
ing turkey to the Corn Belt if I changed 
my national lottery proposal to provide 
that gambling revenues pay for the 
masses of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties that are cluttering up huge Govern- 
ment warehouses. After all, it worked in 
Oregon. 

The United States needs a National 
Government-run lottery to drag gam- 
bling out of the criminal domain and 
bring the moneys now financing the un- 
derworld into the public treasury. 


VFW Opposes Wheat Sale to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention to the significant statement in 
opposition to U.S. wheat sales to the 
Soviet Union made September 30 by 
Joseph J. Lombardo, national com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States. I was 
already proud to be a member of the 
VFW, and this courageous and timely 
statement makes me all the prouder. 

Here is the text of a telegram sent by 
Mr. Lombardo to President Kennedy: 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1963. 

DEAR MR. PRESDENT: The purpose of this 
telegram is to express the opposition of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States to proposals for selling U.S. wheat to 
the Soviet Union. The VFW holds to the 
firm conviction that communism has not 
abandoned or renounced its long-range ob- 
jective of destroying the United States and 
all other governments and peoples who be- 
Heve in and practice the concepts of freedom. 

Communist agriculture is in deep trouble 
because the Red rulers have placed a higher 
priority on industrialization necessary to pro- 
duce weapons for use against freemen than 
they have place on food production for their 
people. It is both dangerous and paradoxical 
for the United States even to consider using 
the products of our way of life, which com- 
munism. is determined to destroy, to 
strengthen communism. With communism 
engaged in cruel and vicious aggression and 
subversion against our friends and ourselves, 
it would be morally and strategically wrong 
for the United States to subsidize those in- 
tent upon burying us. 

If the United States should sell wheat to 
the Soviet Union, thus making up for the 
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deficiencies of the Communist system, it will, 
indeed, be difficult hereafter for our Nation, 
as the leader of the free world, to ask our 
friends in the path of Soviet-directed aggres- 
sion to give their lives to resist the Commu- 
nist system, which we would have helped 
strengthen. 

On behalf of the 1,300,000 overseas combat 
veterans of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, I 
respectfully request that your disapprove pro- 
posals for the sale of wheat to the Soviet 
Union, 

Respectfully, 
JOSEPH J. LOMBARDO, 
Commander in Chief, 


Bible Reading and Prayer in the Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. SILER, Mr. Speaker, it is most 
encouraging to find a number of our 
leading ministers actively supporting the 
efforts that some of us in Congress are 
making toward bringing forth a resolu- 
tion seeking to amend the U.S. Constitu- 
tion in order to legalize Bible reading 
and prayers in all the public schools of 
our country. 

One of these encouraging and helpful 
ministers is pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Harlan, Ky., in my dis- 
trict. He has written some outstanding 
views supporting this issue, which he and 
I both agree is probably the most impor- 
tant question that will come up in the 
Congress of the United States either dur- 
ing the present session or in any other 
session. I would like to insert Dr. Kerr's 
written statements in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and they are as follows: 

THE SUPREME COURT ERRED In ITS JUDGMENT 
IN BANNING GOD’S WORD FROM THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

(By Dr. S. McMaster Kerr, pastor, the First 

Presbyterian Church at Harlan, Ky.) 

Our Founding Fathers fled their native 
lands because of the persecutions they suf- 
fered under the state church and were deter- 
mined that no state church would be al- 
lowed in this new land. They carried not 
a sword but a Bible and believing that “God 
was the author of liberty,” they taught God's 
word in their schools, put it in the court- 
houses of the land and opened their public 
conventions with prayer. 

The writers of the Constitution followed 
in this tradition. When the Colonies be- 
came States and the convention met in 
Philadelphia to undertake to prepare a con- 
stitution, we had an illustration of high 
adventure through this very faith in God. 
The 55 men who constituted that convention 
were brilliant and patriotic, but they had 
many different political conceptions. For 
almost 5 weeks they met each day and made 
no progress. On the last day of the fifth 
week, in the midst of a heated discussion, 
they were about to adjourn and abandon 
the project together. It was then that Ben- 
jamin Franklin arose, and addressing George 
Washington in the chair said: “Mr. President, 
the small progress we have made after 4 or 5 
weeks’ close attention and continual reason- 
ings with each other, our different senti- 
ments on almost every question * * * is, me- 
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thinks a melancholy proof of the imper- 
fection on human understanding. How 
has it happened, sir, that we have not hith- 
erto once thought of humbiy applying to the 
Father of Lights to illuminate our under- 
standings * * *? We have been assured, sir, 
in the sacred writing that ‘except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it * * I. therefore, move that hence- 
forth prayers imploring the assistance of 
heaven and its blessings on our delibera- 
tions be held in this assembly every morning 
before we proceed to business.” 

From this time on the convention began 
to make progress in the framing of that docu- 
ment which Gladstone, the great British 
statesman, declared to be The greatest piece 
of work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man.” 

Mrs. Madeline Murray, of Baltimore, the 
atheist whose case against public school 
devotions was sustained by the Supreme 
Court, in an interview to The Realist,” said: 
“If I can't come through this case the same 
offensive, unlovable, bullheaded, defiant, 
aggressive slob that I was when I started 
it, then I'll give up now. My own identity 
is more important to me. They can keep 
their gawd-damn prayers in the public 


schools, in public outhouses, in public 
H-bomb shelters, and in public whore- 
houses.” 


The issue is clear: Do we Christian Amer- 
icans allow our Nation to become a godless, 
socialistic state or do we remain “One Na- 
tion Under God"? Ask your Senator and 
Congressmen to sponsor an amendment to 
the Constitution to put God's word back in 
our schools that its great truths may mold 
the character of our youth. If you require 
help to this end, please telephone Dr. S. 
McMaster Kerr, pastor, First Presbyterian 
Church, Harlan, Ky., No. 145. 

LIBERAL PROTESTANT LEADERSHIP APPROVES 
SUPREME COURT BLUNDER—ROMAN CATH- 
OLIC LEADERSHIP CONDEMNS COURT'S DECI- 
SION 

(By Dr. S. McMaster Kerr, pastor, the First 

Presbyterian Church at Harlan, Ky.) 

It is ironic to say the least that the great 
Protestant Reformation was fought to bring 
the Christian Church back to God and His 
Holy Bible, and yet today, we find a type of 
Protestant leadership that would keep God's 
word out of the Nation's schools where it 
could influence American youth. At the 
same time, Roman Catholic leadership is de- 
ploring the Supreme Court's decision. The 
following quotes are from Human Events, 
July 27, 1963: 

James Francis Cardinal McIntyre, arch- 
bishop of Los Angeles: “The effect of the 
decision can only mean that our American 
heritages of philosophy, of religion, and of 
freedom are being abandoned in imitation 
of the Soviet philosophy of Soviet material- 
ism and of Soviet regimented liberty.” 

Richard Cardinal Cushing, archbishop of 
Boston: “It’s a great tragedy that the great- 
est book ever published—a continuing best- 
seller—cannot be read in our public school 
system. 

“There is nothing we can do about it but 
to have an amendment to the Constitution 
relative to the reading of this masterpiece of 
literature in our public schools. x 

“The United States, it seems to me, is no 
longer what we love to call it—one nation 
under God.” 

Francis Cardinal Spellman, archbishop of 
New York: “I deplore it. I think that says 
enough.” 

By contrast, the National Council of 
Churches supported the contention of stocky 
atheist 44-year-old Madalyn Murray, who 
won a major victory from the socialist judges 
of the Supreme Court. These socialist 
judges upheld her contention that recita- 
tion of the Lord's Prayer or verses from the 
Bible in the public schools is unconstitu- 
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tional. The fight over, Mrs. Murray is off to 
a new venture: A center for atheists on the 
plains of northwestern Kansas. The center, 
if Mrs. Murray's plans mature, will have a 
university, a printing plant, a radio station, 
an auditorium for seminars and a home for 
aging atheists. Incorporation papers were 
filed in Maryland for the organization to be 
called Other Americans, Inc., as reported 
in the National Observer, July 8, 1963. In 
this connection, let us ponder the words of 
the great American statesman and patriot, 
Daniel Webster, who sald: “If we abide by 
the principles taught in the Bible, our coun- 
try will go on prospering; but if we, in our 
prosperity, neglect its instructions and 
authority, no man can tell how sudden a 
catastrophe may overwhelm us and bury our 
glory in profound obscurity.” Neglect of 
God's word by Christian Americans is all that 
will be, necessary to bring to fulfillment 
Khrushchey's boast: “We will bury you.” 

Dr. Billie Graham in his TV presentation 
has called for a march on Washington to 
demand that the Bible be put back in our 
Nation's schools. Let us support Dr. Graham 
in this challenge and march not 200,000 
strong but 2 million strong and also demand 
the resignation of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court who have consistently 
favored the Communists and their causes. 

Jesus said: “If you confess Me before men, 
I shall confess you before My Father.” 


THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT 
HARLAN, Ky. 
(By Dr. S. McMaster Kerr, pastor) 

The Supreme Court erred greviously when 
it barred the Bible from our schools. We 
are “a Nation whose God is the Lord“ and 
Christian Americans must insist that it so 
remain. We sing: I'm not ashamed to own 
my Lord or to defend His cause.” If we mean 
this, now is the time to act in His defense 
by demanding that His Word be put back 
into our schools. Let no one be embar- 
rassed about holding a high regard for the 
Bible, the Word of God. Let this be a time 
of individual standing up for it, for its 
defense and advancement, 

Those of us who stand for the Bible are 
in good company, for many outstanding 
figures in the past who made our country 
“One Nation under God" have thus stood. 
Let us hear from some of them: 

Abraham Lincoln: “I believe the Bible to 
be the best gift God has ever given to man. 
All the good from the Saviour of the world 
is communicated to us through this Book.” 

George Washington: “It is impossible to 
rightly govern the world without God and 
the Bible.” 

Daniel Webster: “If there is anything in 
my thoughts or style to commend, the credit 
is due to my parents for instilling in me 
an early love for the Scriptures” * * * and 
+ * + “If we abide by the principles taught 
in the Bible, our country will go on prosper- 
ing and to prosper; but if we and our 
prosperity neglect its instructions and au- 
thority, no man can tell how sudden a 
catastrophe may overwhelm us and bury all 
our glory in profound obscurity.” 

U. S. Grant: The Bible is the sheet-anchor 
of our liberties.” 

Patrick Henry: The Bible is worth all 
other books which have ever been printed.” 

Horace Greeley: “It is impossible to en- 
Slave mentally or socially a Bible reading 
people. The principles of the Bible are the 
groundwork of human freedom.” 

John Quincy Adams: “So great is my 
veneration for the Bible that the earlier my 
children begin to read it the more confident 
will be my hope that they will prove useful 
citizens of their country and respectable 
members of society,” and “I have for many 
years made it a practice to read through the 
Bible once a year.” 

Andrew Jackson: “That Book, sir, is the 
rock on which our Republic rests.” 
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Robert E. Lee: In all my perplexities and 
distresses, the Bible has never failed to give 
me light and strength.” 

President Woodrow Wilson: “Give to the 
American people the Bible, pure and un- 
adulterated and watch it do its work.” 

A boast of the Soviet leader Khrushchev 
was “We will bury you.” The blunder of 
our socialist Judges on the Supreme Court 
may well be the forerunner of the fulfillment 
of this boast as well as the fulfillment of 
Daniel Webster's prophecy above. Only you 
can keep this from happening to our Na- 
tion. What is your answer? 

Write to your Senator and Congressman 
and demand an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion that God’s word may again be in our 
schools to mold the lives of our Nation’s 
youth. 


Independence Day of the Republic of 
Guinea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Republic of Guinea celebrates the fifth 
anniversary of her independence, and we 
wish to take this opportunity to send 
warm felicitations to His Excellency, the 
President, Ahmed Sekou; and His Ex- 
cellency, the Guinean Ambassador to the 
United States, Bangoura Karim. 

The Republic of Guinea, which 
emerged as an independent nation on 
October 2, 1958, has been called a sphinx 
buried in an enigma by a Washington 
Post writer on Africa, and many Ameri- 
cans are still looking for clues to solve 
the Guinean enigma. Guinea's acces- 
sion to independence was startling and 
abrupt: a “No” to the Constitution of the 
Fifth Republic and to joining the French 
Community; the withdrawal of the 
French; and aid from the Soviet Union. 
The Western press announced that 
Guinea had gone Communist. 

But today, 5 years after Guinea's ac- 
cession to independence, things look 
somewhat different. Guinea has not be- 
come a Soviet satellite. Guinea was 
among the African countries which at 
the 16th session of the United Nations 
General Assembly voted for a resolution 
appealing to the Soviet Union not to ex- 
plode a 50-megaton bomb. At the 17th 
General Assembly Guinea's position di- 
verged from that of the Soviet bloc on 
several important disarmament and 
East-West items. Guinea's alinement is 
with the neutralist African nations, not 
the Soviet bloc. 

In addition, Guinea seems to be the 
African nation where Soviet aid has gone 
most wrong. The Soviet bloc extended 
$125 million to Guinea in low-cost loans 
and aid grants, and bilateral trade agree- 
ments were negotiated for exchange of 
goods. But Guinea received Russian 
shoes that fell apart arid textiles import- 
ed from Egypt, then reshipped at a 
higher price. Much of the Soviet loan 
money was allocated for propaganda 
projects, and Soviet equipment turned 
out to be inferior. 
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Also, the attempts at interference in 
Guinea's internal affairs by Soviet rep- 
resentatives have not been welcomed by 
the Guinean Government. Soviet Am- 
bassador Danil Solod had to be recalled 
at the end of 1961 because Guinea 
charged that his Embassy had been used 
to foment student demonstrations 
against the Government. 

This is the backdrop to recent changes 
in Guinea’s policy, changes warmly wel- 
comed by the West, for they indicated 
the failure of the Soviet Union to win 
Guinea to the Soviet bloc. No new So- 
viet projects were begun in 1962, and 
near the end of the year only 700 Soviet 
bloc technicians remained compared with 
12,000 the previous year. After a reap- 
praisal of the socialist economic struc- 
ture, the Sekou Toure government de- 
cided in April 1962 to open its doors to 
private enterprise. A new industrial code 
has been enacted which is designed to 
protect and to give certain advantages 
to foreign investment. As a result, a 
number of Western private firms have 
initiated industrial development projects 
in Guinea. 

Symbolic of Guinea’s new policy, and 
perhaps the most important indication of 
Guinea’s new approach to the West, was 
the signature of agreements between 
Guinea and France in May 1963, ending 
5 years of strained relations between the 
former administering power and its for- 
mer colony. The agreements call for a 
settlement of debts, technical assistance 
by France including the training of tech- 
nical and administrative personnel as 
well as the dispatch of scientific and 
technical missions, and the development 
of cultural relations. Relations with the 
United States have also been extended; 
Guinea is now purchasing American 
movies, newspapers, magazines, and 
books. 

On the occasion of the 50th anniver- 
sary of Guinea’s independence we would 
like to take the opoprtunity to welcome 
the Sekou Toure government and the 
people of Guinea in their renewed rela- 
tions with the West. We understand 
their desire to remain nonalined. We 
respect their foreign’ policy, above all 
their support for, and their initiatives 
in, the African unity movement. We 
commend their pragmatism and their 
willingness to modify policies which do 
not prove effective. 


Hold Fast That Which Is Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, nur- 
serymen are primarily interested in 
beautifying and keeping the exterior of 
homes lovely. 

The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Penn- 
sylvania Nurseryman, is also eloquent 
testimony that their concern in life is 
more than a mercenary one. 
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Houp Past Thar Wich Is Goon 


This is another year of national infirmity; 
civilizations become ill just like people; and 
like sick people, they become diseased, de- 
cadent and deceased. The history books are 
full of dead civilizations, like Greece and 
Rome, Macedonia, and Carthage. Philoso- 
phers have filled pages explaining the fall 
of ancient cities, but they are all agreed 
that when any nation loses its ideals, that 
driving power which gave it growth, when it 
becomes cynical toward those fundamental 
ideals, national corruption breeds defeat- 
ism, and nature calls the undertaker. 

No one doubts that Uncle Sam is a very 
sick patient; for more than 20 years he has 
labored in the fetid, poisoned, suffering at- 
mosphere of “social gospel,” “regimentation,” 
“security,” and other Marxian distempers; 
his wealth has been wasted in a dysentery 
of global distribution; political quacks have 
aggravated his misery; he has been fed on 
a diet of untruths and uncertainties and 
there is no health in him. He has forgotten 
the only prescription fram one of the great- 
est teachers of all time that will cure him: 
Prove all things; hold fast that which is good, 


Dr. Washington and Dr. Jefferson and 
others of their staff invented this simple 
remedy way back in 1776 AD.: 


“We the people of the United States in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
Justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare and secure the blessing of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 


Under this treatment, America became the 
greatest nation in the world. Think of the 
Pilgrim Fathers battling the rigors of New 
England winters, the heroes of the Alamo, 
the prairie schooners on the wilds of Kansas, 
the gold rush to California, They pioneered 
progress under free enterprise—the mines, 
the steel mills, better homes, autos, radios, 
and the myriads of necessities and luxuries 
unknown elsewhere in the world. Those 
Pilgrims, those heroes and those early settlers 
proved all things; it is up to us to hold that 
which is good, 

Let us look at the record: Have patriotism 
and religion been proven? Have constitu- 
tional government and the right of private 
property been proven? Have the laws of in- 
heritance and honorable family life been 
proven? Then let us all unite to maintain 
them. Let us fight the moral pestilence of 
regimentation, planned economy, the wel- 
fare state, progressive education, and all of 
the miasma and pollution of foreign 
ideologies, 


The Bracero Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of California, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to the following 
excellent editorials entitled, “Unem- 
ployment and the Braceros,” which ap- 
peared in the September 24, 1963, edition 
of the Los Angeles Times, and “‘Using a 
Tragedy for Political Gain,” which ap- 
peared in the September 30, 1963, edi- 
tion of the Ventura County Star-Free 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE BRACEROS 

The bracero program, under which Mexi- 
can farm laborers are brought to the United 
States for a portion of the year to help in the 
harvesting of crops, was begun because there 
was a need for it. That need will remain so 
long as other means of harvesting are un- 
available. 

This is a point overlooked or deliberately 
ignored by those who oppose extending the 
bracero program, due to expire at the end 
of this year. They argue, among other 
things, that it is immoral to import for- 
eign workers when the United States is 
burdened with a serious unemployment 
problem. 

Yet, as Senator KUCHEL noted on the Sen- 
ate floor, cessation of the Mexican farm labor 
program “will not mean a new job oppor- 
tunity for the unemployed metal worker on 
an airframe assembly line in Los Angeles.” 
Nor will it necessarily mean a job oppor- 
tunity for the migrant U.S. farm worker: 
Last month the California Agricultural 
Labor Commitee had 49,000 certified open- 
ings for domestic farm laborers, who by law 
have first call on jobs. 

Efforts to fill these openings with US. 
laborers were largely unsuccessful. Mexican 
nationals had to be used. 

The explanation for this is in part the 
explanation for the whole bracero program. 
The crops on which Mexican laborers are 
principally employed—tomatoes, lettuce, 
celery, strawberries, snap beans—are “stoop 
labor” crops. Harvesting them means work- 
ing bent over in the sun, and the work must 
go fast since a delay of even 1 day means 
a loss of millions. 

U.S. workers simply will not do this kind 
of labor. The alternative to using braceros 
is to develop mechanized harvesting pro- 
cedures. Some progress has been made in this 
direction, but adequate machinery is not yet 
available. 

California growers are reconciled to ,a 
phase-out of the bracero program within the 
next 3 years, and are planning for it. But 
an abrupt termination of the program would 
mean a loss of millions of dollars and thou- 
sands of domestic jobs, affecting not only 
growers but also packers, canners, truckers, 
and retailers. 

The Senate has already passed a 1-year ex- 
tension of the bracero program, and the 
House is scheduled to vote soon on a similar 
extension. Hopefully, Congressmen will heed 
the arguments of those who know something 
about the program and not be swayed by in- 
applicable citations of the unemployment 
problem. 


Ust A TRAGEDY FOR POLITICAL GAIN 

When 32 braceros were killed in a horrible 
truck-train collision near Salinas 2 weeks 
ago, one Congressman who quickly capital- 
ized on the tragedy was Representative 
Henry B. Gonzatez, Democrat, of Texas, an 
arch-opponent of the bracero program. 

In Mr. GonzaLez’ twisted logic, these 
deaths were attributable to some basic short- 
coming in the program which imports Mexi- 
can nationals to work on U.S. farms. The 
tragedy, he said, was “a natural result of 
this very noxious situation.” 

It was nothing of the sort, of course, and 
Representative CHARLES M. TEAGUE, Republi- 
can, of Ojai, has accused his fellow legislator 
of taking strange advantage of the acci- 
dent. The facts are on the side of Mr. 
TEAGUE. 

There is so far no evidence that the truck 
in which the men were riding was a jerry- 
built rig. Mr. TEAGUE points out that it was 
a late model vehicle, driven by a properly 
licensed chauffeur and that the accident was 
due to human failure—the fallure of a driver 
to see an onrushing freight train. 

If some of those who operate vehicles 
transporting braceros lack the desired abil- 
ity, as they may, that is more a criticism 
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of driver licensing than of the bracero pro- 
gram itself. 

“In recent years,” said Mr. TEAGUE, “simi- 
lar catastrophes have claimed the lives of 
Navy bandsmen, Cal Poly football players, 
Georgia Art Association members, and many 
school children. Shall we then abolish the 
Navy band, football, art associations and 
schools?” 

This was a shocking and sad accident. But 
accidents will happen, as they did to this 
small group of the 404,000 men who were 
working on California farms that day. The 
sorrow that has been brought to homes in 
Mexico by this event is shared by those who 
know these Mexican people as industrious, 
gentle men. That sorrow will not be soft- 
ened, but at least the future of their sur- 
vivors In Mexico will be made easier, by pay- 
ment to them of nearly $750,000 in accident 
insurance compensation provided wholly by 
the growers who employ braceros. 

The bracero program—now being consid- 
ered for extension by Congress—should be 
judged on its merits, not on the shameful 
attempt of a politician to make political capi- 
tal out of tragedy. 


Balkan Salesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard little but objections to the 
visit of the Dictator Tito to this country. 
Even those few who do not oppose his 
visit cannot find much good to say about 
him. 

I see no reason for such a visit, which 
will only add to the prestige of this 
avowed Communist. He is no friend of 
ours; he has a long history of oppression; 
he has clearly indicated his intention to 
line up with the Soviet Union in any 
world showdown. 

Despite these facts, this country has 
poured $2.4 billion into Yugoslavia. Re- 
cently Americans were reportedly barred 
from visiting a chemical plant built with 
our own money there, but Tito gave 
Khrushchev a “grand tour.“ 

In my first month as a Member of this 
body—January 1957—I signed a petition 
directed to the White House protesting 
against a proposed visit to this country 
by this same Tito. My feelings have not 
changed one bit. I think it is bad for 
this country to invite dictators, and I 
think it breaks faith with millions of 
people who look to this country as the 
symbol of individual freedom and dignity 
to receive this international gangster. 

I include now an editorial from the 
Omaha World-Herald concerning this 
visit. I believe it expresses the feelings 
of the vast majority of Nebraskans: 

BALKAN SALESMAN 

As one who embraces Communist doctrine 
but plays both sides of the street for foreign 
aid, Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia combines 
the traits of a Communist dictator with 
those of a confidence man. 

In Leninist doctrine, all Communist lead- 
ers must be conspirators and double-dealers, 
And while Tito may be a renegade on some 
articles of Communist faith, this one he ad- 
heres to. 
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This fact has raised suspicions as to what 
he and Nikita Khrushchev were up to dur- 
ing the latter's recent 15-day visit to Yugo- 
sla via. 

The usual explanation at the time was 
that Khrushchev has become so frightened 
about his split with Red China that he 
wants to get everybody he can on his side. 
There may be truth in this reasoning. 

But a few realistic thinkers in the Ameri- 
can State Department are said to believe 
that Khrushchey and Tito have something 
else in mind. 

The Yugoslay dictator, it will be recalled, 
is scheduled to visit the United Nations and 
to break bread with President Kennedy. He 
plans also to visit Mexico, Brazil, Bolivia, 
and Chile, 

Khrushchev already has quite an inter- 
est in the Western Hemisphere. He owns 
Cuba, has what amounts to a sizable mort- 
gage on British Guiana, and he keeps oll- 
rich Venezuela in terror. His kind of sub- 
version is pretty obvious, and it frightens a 
goog many people. Here is where Tito comes 


Columnist Bill Henry writes in the Los 
Angeles Times that the previously men- 
tioned people in the State Department are 
not sleeping well these nights. They sus- 
pect that Khrushchev and Tito may have 
been plotting a new campaign of Latin 
American subversion in which Tito will act 
as the salesman of communism. 

And what a sales pitch the Balkan dictator 
is in a position to make. 

He can say that Uncle Sam apparently likes 
to be kicked around. Shoot down a couple 
of American military planes, as Tito did, and 
Uncle will come running—not to punish but 
to contribute massive aid. 

He can demonstrate that the squeaky 
wheel gets the most grease—something more 
than 82 billion worth of aid in his case. 

He can present a delightful picture of 
Nikita Khrushchey shaking their hand while 
the United States is stuffing aid dollars in 
their pocket, 

How can the United States answer such 
persuasive propaganda, especially when much 
of it happens to be true? The United States 
does support Communist regimes. It gives 
aid and extends the hand of friendship, not 
only to Yugoslavia, but also to Poland, 

So long as that situation continues, 80 
long as Latin Americans can see pictures of 
a smiling President Kennedy shaking hands 
with Tito on the steps of the White House, 
why should they—or anyone else—seriously 
believe the United States is committed to 
an all-out effort to defeat Communists the 
world around? 

We are glad to learn that such questions 
are keeping some people in the State De- 
partment awake at night. We earnestly hope 
that the dreams of the country’s top leaders 
also are being disturbed, 


The Veterinarian Profession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. LE CCE TT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, it was 2 
pleasure to coauthor with Congressman 
AnvrEwsS legislation expanding Federal 
assistance to the construction of veteri- 
nary medical education facilities. 

As evidence of intention and beneficial 
efforts of the legislation, I am pleased to 
insert the following letter received re- 
cently from Dean W. R. Pritchard, dean 
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and assistant director of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine at the University of 
California at Davis. 
The letter follows: 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
ScHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
Davis, Calif., September 27, 1963. 
Hon. ROBERT L. Leccerr, 
U.S. Representative, 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LEGGETT: We were de- 
lighted to leayn that you would like to intro- 
duce a companion bill to the Veterinary 
Medical Educational Facilities Construction 
Act of 1963 (H.R. 8445) which recently was 
introduced by Congressman ANDREWS, of Ala- 
bama. Mrs. Solarz has asked me to send you 
information on California’s stake in this 
legislation. I shall be happy to supply you 
with any additional information that you 
may need relating to this matter. 

The Veterinary Medical Education Fa- 
cilities Construction Act of 1963 will correct 
the omission of veterinary medicine from the 
Medical Educational Facilities Act (H.R. 12) 
recently signed intolaw. Veterinary medical 
science is as vital to human health and wel- 
fare as are other medical sciences. Support 
of legislation to insure continued develop- 
ment of veterinary medical science is espe- 
cially important in California, where over 
17 million people frequently are exposed to 
animal diseases transmissible to people, 
where agriculture plays such an important 
role in our economy and where research in 
the biomedical and space sciences has con- 
tributed so much to the state and the health 
and welfare of our people, 

The need for veterinarians and animal dis- 
ease research in California has been studied 
in detail by the university. The nationwide 
needs have been determined by long-term 
studies by many groups, including the Asso- 
ciation of State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges. 

A NATIONAL CRISIS IN VETERINARY MEDICAL 

EDUCATION 


There is a critical shortage of doctors of 
veterinary medicine in California and the 
Nation. The following statement taken from 
the summary of the Centennial Evaluations 
of the Veterinary Division of the American 
Association of State Universities and Land 
Grant Colleges accurately reflects numerous 
national surveys: 

“The demand for veterinarians is at an 
alltime high and is constantly growing. 
The best estimates based on current needs 
indicate that the number of veterinarians 
in the country should be trebled by 1980. 
This means that over 40,000 new veterinar- 
ians must be graduated in the next 20 years. 
It means that in order to accomplish this 
that the capacity of all the present veteri- 
nary medical colleges must be doubled and 
at least five new veterinary medical colleges 
established immediately.” 

Studies by two congressional committees 
also have pinpointed the urgent need for ex- 
panded veterinary medical services and the 
importance of veterinary medical science to 
human health, 

“Veterinary Medical Science and Human 
Health,” Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and its Subcommittee on Reorgani- 
zation and International Organizations, 
U.S. Senate, Husrrt H. HUMPHREY, chairman, 
1961. 

“Report on Manpower for Medical Re- 
search—Part Four.” Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1902. Subcommit- 
tee on Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare and Related Agencies 
Appropriations. JoHN E. Focarty, chairman, 
page 182. 

VETERINARY MEDICAL SCIENCES ARE VITAL TO 
PEOPLE OF CALIFORNIA AND THE NATION 


Modern veterinary medicine serves society 
in unique and important ways. 
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The veterinarian is called upon to create 
much of the knowledge of diseases of all 
kinds of animals important to human wel- 
fare and to apply this knowledge to the con- 
trol of these diseases for the benefit of man. 
Diseases of the important food and fiber 
producing, draft, pet, zoo, and wild animals 
and all kinds of birds, as well as all the 
animals used for biological and medical re- 
search, are primary responsibilities of the 
veterinarian. 

Veterinarians also have primary responsi- 
bilities to human welfare in regard to the 
zoonoses, a group of over 100 diseases of ani- 
mals secondarily infectious to man. A few 
common examples. of these diseases are 
rabies, tularemia, psittacosis, brucellosis, 
equine encephalomyelitis, trichinosis and 
listeriosis. 

Veterinary medicine's greatest contribu- 
tion to human welfare, however, flows from 
its contribution to medical science. Much 
of the basic information on the principles of 
disease and disease processes in people can 
best be determined by studies on naturally 
occurring and induced diseases in animals. 
The magnitude of this contribution to the 
health and welfare of the people of the 
world is great indeed and is just now being 
fully recognized. 

No other group of biological or medical 
scientists serve society in these ways. The 
health and welfare of the people of our State 
and Nation to no small extent depend upon 
the quality of the veterinary medical services 
of this country. 

The quality of the veterinary medical 
services in California and the Nation de- 
pends to a large extent on the excellence of 
the teaching and research programs in our 
schools of veterinary medicine. A quality 
program of veterinary medical teaching and 
research also will contribute greatly to the 
overall medical education program in Cali- 
fornia. 

NEED IN CALIFORNIA 


Even though there are 2,300 veterinarians 
in our State; California now has a deficit of 
nearly 500 veterinarians on the basis of gen- 
erally accepted criteria for determining needs. 
The principal shortage exists in public health 
activities and food animal disease control. 

If no expansion in veterinary medical edu- 
cation occurs, this deficit will increase to 
approximately 1,400 by 1980. A deficit of this 
magnitude would have serious effects on the 
health and welfare of the people of our 
State. California is particularly vulnerable 
because we depend upon other States to edu- 
cate nearly 75 percent of our veterinarians. 

The University of California presently is 
planning on expanding the enrollment of its 
School of Veterinary Medicine by 130 percent 
in 10 years. Even with this increase, because 
our population is rapidly expanding, we will 
still only educate about 25 percent of the 
veterinarians who become established in our 
State each year. 

FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR VETERINARY MEDICAL 
EDUCATION FACILITIES VITAL TO THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CALIFORNIA 
California's only school of veterinary medi- 

cine is located at the university at Davis. 

Plans currently are underway to expand the 

program to better meet the needs of our State. 

A new physical facility will be constructed 

for the school to house the nearly 1,000 pro- 

fessional and graduate students and faculty 
of the expanded veterinary medical program. 

Our new veterinary medical facility will 
cost many millions of dollars. The passage 
of a veterinary medical education facilities 
construction bill coupled with present legis- 
lation providing funds for medical research 
facilities will make it possible for the univer- 
sity to obtain 50 to 60 percent of the funds 
required from Federal sources. 

It is unlikely that the university can pro- 
vide facilities for this vitally important medi- 
cal program at an early date without signifi- 
cant Federal assistance. The construction of 
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planned facilities for the school of veteri- 
nary medicine will require 10 to 14 years un- 
less Federal support becomes available. Fed- 
eral assistance would permit the construc- 
tion of this vitally needed facility in the few 
years to meet California’s needs. 
Your help with this matter of greatest im- 
portance to our university is appreciated. 


British Banker Assails U.S. Bid To Tax 
Securities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration's so-called Interest Equali- 
zation Tax on American purchases of 
foreign securities has met with very little 
favorable reaction since it was proposed 
by the President in July. One of the 
latest prominent financial leaders to 
criticize the plan is Sir George Bolton, a 
Director of the Bank of England and 
Chairman of the Bank of London and 
South America. 

According to a New York Times article 
of September 30, Sir George charged that 
the tax could “damage the efficiency of 
the international monetary system and 
the working of international capital 
markets.” He characterized the admin- 
istration’s proposal as a clear indication 
that it “now formally opposes foreign in- 
vestment by residents of America, ex- 
cept in countries which do not attract 
foreign investment.” 


Mr. Speaker, from the moment of its 
introduction, I have contended that this 
tax is nothing more than an artificial 
wall to the-free flow of private capital 
which, if enacted, would distort private 
investment decisions and strike at the 
very roots of confidence. This feeling 
is also shared by Sir George who states 
that its mere publication must have a 
restrictive effect on individual initiative.” 

As Sir George pointed out, if this tax 
is enacted, it “could turn out to be an 
unmitigated disaster for the Western 
World unless some alternative is de- 
veloped.” 

Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
article from the September 30 New York 
Times outlining Sir George Bolton's 
views in the Recorp at this point: 
BRITISH BANKER Assas U.S. Bm To Tax 

SECURITIES 

Lonpon, September 29,—A director of the 
Bank of England criticized today the Ken- 
nedy administration's proposal to curb the 
outfiow of American capital. 

Sir George Bolton, who is also chairman 
of the Bank of London and South America, 
said such measures could “damage the em- 
ciency of the international monetary system 
and the working of international capital 
markets.” 

An article by Sir George in today's Tim 
of London declared that the proposed 
up to 15 percent on the value of foreign 
securities and issues bought by U.S. resi- 
dents—was bound to have long-term effects, 
some of which could not even be foreseen. 
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He characterized the proposal as a declara- 
tion that the administration now formally 
opposes foreign investment by residents of 
America, except in countries which do not 
attract foreign investment. 

The mere publication of this fact, regard- 
less of whether Congress rejects or modifies 
it, “must have a restrictive effect on indi- 
yidual initiative,” he declared. 

“The sterling area is the oldest and best 
known of the restrictive monetary areas, but 
it is being followed by the Communist area 
known as the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (COMECON)” the article sald. 

“The six countries included in the Euro- 
pean Economic Community are in the course 
of developing a closed system; and now a 
dollar area composed substantially of North 
and South America and some parts of Africa, 
has begun to appear. 

“How far these developments represent a 
granulation of the world into opposing 
groups in the economic field, in addition to 
the political antagonism between the West- 
ern world and the Communist group of coun- 
tries is dificult to forecast with any accuracy; 
but, in view of the undoubted exchange 
tensions that exist and major differences of 
opinion on monetary policy, there seems to 
be little doubt that, as the monetary areas 
become. more efficiently organized, friction 
will develop between them.” 

One of the effects of the U.S. proposals, 
Sir wrote, “will be largely to elimi- 
nate New York as a source of long-term 
capital, except on a semicharitable basis, as 
the majority of the countries allowed access 
to the New York market have an indifferent 
credit status.” 

The proposed measures “may be justified 
by the condition of the dollar,” Sir George 
conceded, but in the long run “they could 
turn out to be an unmitigated disaster for 
the Western world unless some alternative 
is developed.” 

He called for the restoration of London to 
its prewar position as a world capital market 
although this would be only a partial answer 
to the problem. 


A Black U.N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
House an editorial which appeared in 
the Mansfield News-Journal, an out- 
standing independent newspaper in the 
district which I represent. It pierces the 
facade of the self-righteous Indian ap- 
proach in international affairs. I might 
add that I was amazed at the television 
comment of Madame Pandit. She ex- 
pressed the amazing duplicity of her 
kind when she told Mr. Spivak that she 
would like to see Red China in the United 
Nations because of the concept of “uni- 
versality” but later said, notwithstand- 
ing this pious proclaimation, that she 
would support the ouster of South 
Africa, Strange times in which we live. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A BLACK UN. 

Madame Pandit, sister of Prime Minister 
Nehru and India's ambassador to the UN., 
told an American audience Sunday evening 
that The UN. (majority) will soon be black 
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and will no longer tolerate domination by 
@ few rich and powerful nations.” 

Rapid admission of the newly-free African 
states to the U.N. is, of course, making 
Madame Pandit's statement absolutely cor- 
rect. Control of the U.N. is passing to the 
Afro-Asian bloc. 

There could be a hitch. The UN. is 
broke, The Afro-Asians seem less inclined 
to contribute money than talk and votes. 
They probably anticipate that the taxpayers 
of the United States will continue to foot 
at least 40 percent of the U.N. costs even 
though we have only 1 percent of the votes. 

But some of the other “rich and power- 
Tul” nations may not be inclined to be so 
generous. 9 

To be effective the black U.N.” which 
Madame Pandit predicts, will have to first 
get itself out of the red. 

A good many American citizens are al- 
ready tired of going its bond. 


Pennsylvania’s Good Governor, Bill 
Scranton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Coatesville Rec- 
ord of September 12: 

PENNSYLVANIA’s GOOD GOVERNOR, BILL 

SCRANTON 


It's been many a year since Pennsylvania 
had a native son as presidential nominee, but 
don't be surprised if such is the case in 
1964. Although much of the talk about such 
a possibility has abated, there's a good out- 
side chance that Gov, William Scranton 
could become the Republican Party nominee 
next year, There is (in my opinion) a good 
chance that he will be the party's top choice 
in 1968. Personally this writer hopes the 
nomination will take place in 1968. The 
statement is based on entirely selfish reason- 
ing. If the Governor were to accept a nomi- 
nation this year, Pennsylvania would lose a 
topflight administrator at a time when his 
services are sorely needed. 

As for the Governor's record to date as our 
top executive, I don't believe it can be 
faulted. It is, incidently, that record which 
has brought him from way back in the presi- 
dential nominee race to a comfortable third 
or fourth position. As Goldwater and 
Rockefeller turn toward the homestretch, 
Governor Scranton can take dead aim on 
both if he so chooses. Should either of the 
two men now on top falter in the stretch 
drive, Governor Scranton could move into 
the lead. 

This possibility ls discussed at some length 
in the current issue of Time magazine. No 
doubt much of the item relating to Scranton 
was based upon a report issued by Bin Keis- 
ling, assistant to the Governor, which has 
been forwarded to this writer. It is a report 
on the 1963 legislative session and its ac- 
complishments for Pennsylvania. 

According to the Time article, Governor 
Scranton took office with State unemploy- 
ment at 9.4 percent. Also staring him in the 
face was a budget with a $53 million deficit. 
Already authorized projects had jacked that 
figure to $175 million. 

The first thing Governor Scranton did was 
to chop at the overhead, chipping away $90 
million. This left $138 million still to be 
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raised. As we know, the Governor asked 
for increases in the general sales tax, along 
with an increase in cigarette and liquor 
taxes. Even though the Republicans are 
in the majority in the general assembly this 
took some doing. There was a lot of behind- 
the-scenes maneuvering by the Governor to 
get the ball rolling back in the direction of 
fiscal responsibility. The result has been 
a balanced State budget—something most 
Pennsylvanians had come to look upon as an 
impossibility. 

High on the list of administration accom- 
plishments has been the move toward estab- 
lishment of a meaningful civil service pro- 
gram. When Governor Scranton took over 
about 20,000 of the 80,000 State employees 
enjoyed civil service status. The rest were 
at the whim of patronage minded politicians 
who swung a very broad ax with every change 
of administration. The Governor (and this 
must have been one of the toughest tasks 
he undertook) got his civil service bill pushed 
through the legislature. Although he 
couldn't get approval for full civil service, he 
did get a large part of the measure approved. 

AT LONG LAST 

It was Governor Scranton who got 835 
million to raise school subsidies. This meant 
a well deserved and long overdue increase in 
teachers’ salaries, and should do much to 
help this State retain qualified teaching per- 
sonnel. Before this it wasn't unusual for a 
teacher to be educated in Pennsylvania, and 
then, upon graduation, seek employment in 
another State where the salaries were higher. 

Since the change in administrations, the 
State unemployment rate has dropped from 
the 9.4 percent prevailing at the start of the 
year to Its present 6.3 percent. The drop, in 
part, has been due to the constant adminis- 
tration endeavor to bring new industry into 
Pennsylvania, as well as aid wherever possi- 
ble in the expansion of present industry. 
One result of this program has been that 
121 new industries have announced they will 
build in Pennsylvania and 138 plants have 
said they will expand. 

There's much more to the Scranton rec- 
ord of accomplishment, but the above more 
than speaks for itself. Not only to thinking 
Pennsylvanians, but to leaders of the Re- 
publican Party who might find themselves 
in need of a top candidate for their Repub- 
lican Presidental nomination. They could 
do a lot worse. 


Too Long Neglected 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
mental health and retardation bill is 
now before a joint conference committee 
which met on Tuesday, came to no final 
agreement, and will meet again next 
week. Among the differences to be re- 
solved is one relating to the cut in staff- 
ing funds for mental health centers. The 
effect of this action will serve to largely 
negate the passage of the building ap- 
propriation. I believe that the staffing 
section was the most vital and important 
provision in the bill. Perhaps a reading 
of a most moving little poem I received 
this week may point up to a few the 
necessity for doing all we can for those 
who have been too long neglected. I urge 
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the return of these staffing funds to the 
bill. 
A RETARDED CHILD'S PRAYER 


Dear Lord, I thank you for this day 

But there is something I must say. 

I made believe I spoke to Nan 

And this is how my words began: 

I may not be the same as you 

In body, mind, or beauty, too. 

Imay not walk or talk at all 

Or play with others, run or fall. 

I may not say I love you mom 

Or grow to dance at my school prom. 

I may not hear in all my life 

"I take thee as my wedded wife.“ 

I may not grow to be called mom 

By little angels called Sue or Tom. 

When I go by I hear you say 

“Gosh, doesn't she walk in a funny way.“ 

Through all this though I always pray 

That God be near me both night and day 

To be my mind, my legs, my heart 

In prayer and play at each day's start. 

Iask our Lord to make you see that 

We are the same, both you and me. 

Now my God if I am wrong 

Forgive me now and make me strong. 
Salvatore B. Curiale. 


Trade With Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I would like to include the fol- 
lowing editorial, Too Choosy a Bride?” 
from the Wall Street Journal. 

Too Cuoosy A BRIDE? 


“If you do not find it profitable to buy our 
goods or to sell your goods to us, do what you 
consider necessary. * * * Do not forget one 
thing, however. It sometimes happens that 
too choosy a bride will wait too lang and 
find herself an old maid.” 

Thus Premier Khrushchev advised the 
United States a few years back. Now the 
vexing question of East-West trade is before 
us again reopened by Canada's half-billion- 
dollar wheat sale to the Soviet Union, opti- 
mism over the test-ban treaty, and Moscow’s 
growing split with Peking. Powerful voices 
in our own country are urging that we ease 
our trade restrictions, and particularly that 
the Government approve sales of wheat. 
Other voices, are, of course, raised in oppo- 
sition to any easing. 

In the uproar, it is easy to lose perspec- 
tive. The whole point of trade is that each 
party to a transaction feels benefited by it. 
Any discussion of an increase in East-West 
trade should, we think, concern itself with 
realistic considerations of possible advantages 
to the United States and not so much with 
what are more or less fringe issues. 

On the one side, opponents may be making 
too much of the military aspects of trade, 
with Russia. They naturally recall World 
War II when American scrap became Japa- 
nese armaments. Yet it is by no means cer- 
tain that materials from the United States 
enabled Japan to go to war. It is even pos- 
sible that cutting off critical materials to 
Japan may have increased that country's 
feelings of frustration, isdlation, and bellig- 
erence. 

In any case, Russia is certainly not in 
the dependent position of the Japan of 1941. 
Rich in strategic resources and equipped 
with rocket capability, it is likely to receive 
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little miltary benefit from Amercan commer- 
cial imports; no one is talking about selling 
the Soviets arms. 

On the other side of the issue, too much 
optimism is probably being generated over 
the possibility of solving specifically Ameri- 
can problems through East-West trade. 
Some see an opportunity to reduce our own 
hefty farm surpluses through a colossal deal. 
Perhaps; but the root of the farm problem is 
in misguided Government policies. We 
should take steps to correct the policies 
rather than assume that the Russians or any- 
one else can do it for us. 

It is also unrealistic to suppose that deals 
with the Soviets will solve our balance-of- 
payments problems. For one thing, the 
Russian market is hardly that lucrative, and 
they already owe us billions that probably 
never will be paid. For another, our pay- 
ments difficulty involves our domestic fiscal 
and monetary policies, and these must be 
corrected before there can be any substan- 
tial solution, 

Neither should be we disturbed over the 
fact that we are somewhat alone in our 


` refusal to trade extensively with Russia. 


East-West trade may be more to our allies’ 
advantage than it is to ours. Italy, for ex- 
ample, is dependent on Soviet oil, while Can- 
ada stood to gain a great deal from the wheat 
transaction. Similar pressures do not exist 
here to any such extent. 

Finally it has been suggested that more 
trade would ease tensions in the cold war. 
It is true that trade often makes for ami- 
cable feelings between countries, but this is 
not usually the central reason for embark- 
ing on trade ventures. Indeed, trade 80 
motivated is likely to run into some serious 
snags further on down the road. The same 
difficulties that strain diplomatic relations 
can wreck trade arrangements in short order. 

What it seems to us to boil down to is 
that a reasonable increase in trade with the 
Soviet Union is feasible and not necessarily 
dangerous. That is, so long as we keep in 
mind the basic reason for trade, which is get- 
ting something of value in return for what 
we are exchanging, and do not think of it 
primarily as a solution for U.S. economic 
problems or international political ones. 

Being too choosy a bride, as Khrushchev 
says, can run the risk of loss. But it ought 
to be possible to be choosy without closing 
the door to an attractive proposal if and 
when it comes. 


Mr. Speaker, it seems we are about to 
cast aside morality once again and make 
a further contribution to strengthening 
our enemy. There are those who jus- 
tify the sale of wheat and resumption 
of trade with the Communists because 
it is good business and will mean money 
in their pockets. 

I think the American people are en- 
titled to know if the agitation to sell 
wheat to Russia is a direct result of the 
trip to Russia by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Freeman. Did Mr. Freeman enter 
into one of those secret understanding 
with Khrushchev? Was the whole 
wheat deal an accomplished fact and all 
me aera now merely window dress- 

8 

In addition to the answers to these 
questions, the advocates of trade with 
Russia should remember a few facts. 

First. The Communists use trade as a 
political weapon to further the end of 
the Communist conspiracy, world domi- 
nation. 

Second. Agriculture production has 
failed in Russia under the Communist 
system. Now, we are going to help bail 
out the Communist leaders by supplying 
the food so that the weakness of their 
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system will not be recognized by the Rus- 
sian people. 

Third. While it may be argued that 
food is not a strategic material, although 
I do not agree with this premise, it is 
certain that by supplying wheat to Rus- 
sia we free more Soviet workers from 
agriculture so that they may be put on 
heavy production including weapons. 

For my part I believe it is morally 
wrong to deal with the Soviet Union as 
a worthy member of the family of na- 
tions until she has, by deed, proved eli- 
gible for suck membership. Nor can we 
take pride in making money by dealing 
with the enemy. Should a subsidy be 
involved; that is, a sales prive below mar- 
ket price levels or with American tax- 
payers footing part of the cost, the sit- 
uation morally becomes even worse. 
For what possible reason can we sub- 
sidize the enemy or do business with 
them. 

The Communists mean to destroy the 
U.S. form of government and society and 
enslave the people. Why should we help 
them? More than this since the best 
defense is a good offense why don't we 
stop accommodating the commies and 
outsmart them for a change. 


Hydrofoils Operation and Government 
Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing report: 

HYDROFOILS OPERATION AND GOVERNMENT 
FINANCING 


(By Congressman Jonn M. MURPHY of 
New York) 

On July 15, 1963, American Hydrofoil Lines, 
Inc., initiated the first commercial use of a 
hydrofoil boat in the United States. At 
8:30 a.m, in the morning a boatload of pas- 
sengers left Port Washington, Long Island, 
for a nonstop trip to Wall Street. Not only 
was this the first commercial use of a hydro- 
foil in this country, but it was the first use 
of a hydrofoil in the Western Hemisphere 
for commuter service, Today, only 2 short 
months from the commencement of this new 
commuter service, the 21-mile Port Wash- 
ington to Wall Street run is as routine as 
any other form of commuter service. The 
operating time has been reduced from 52 
minutes to 47 minutes and schedules have 
been met with clockwork accuracy despite 
many days of adverse weather during this 
period. 

In connection with the time factor for 
hydrofoil commuting from Port Washing- 
ton, it is interesting to note that the hydro- 
foil is from one-half hour to 45 minutes 
faster to Wall Street than any other form 
of commuter service (auto, Long Island Rail- 
road, and subway). In addition to the hy- 
drotoll's speed, added features are personal 
comfort for the passengers, in the form of 
individual reserved seats and scenic beauty 
aboard the hydrofoil. 

The Soviet Union has been aware of the 
Ilir. portance of travel by hydrofoil since 1950. 
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Regular hydrofoil boat schedules are main- 
tained on the Volga and other Russian rivers 
and lakes. It is estimated that the Soviet 
Union has several hundred commercial hy- 
drofoils operating at the present time. The 
Soviet Union is not the only European coun- 
try utilizing hydrofoils as commuter boats; 
Italy, England, Switzerland and the Scan- 
dinavian countries have also been expanding 
the use of hydrofoil boats. Recognizing the 
growth possibilities for hydrofoils in the 
United States, the Secretary of Commerce 
has recently referred to statistics supplied to 
him by a research institute showing that 
hydrofoil business in the United States will 
avz:ount to over $750 million in the next 10 
years. 

American Hydrofoil Lines feels that a sub- 
stantial portion of hydrofoil development in 
the next 10 years will provide better transit 
systems for metropolitan areas surrounded by 
water and the expediting of transit between 
cities connected by waterways. In that con- 
nection, there are over 26,000 miles of na- 
ture’: highway in this country capable of 
beirg used by hydrofoil boats. Communities 
interested in hydrofoil commuting to assist 
in solving the transportation problems of 
metropolitan complexes must also solve one 
o7 the other major problems of our cities in 
the 20th Century—finane’ng. Of all the 
form of commuter service available to points 
within a city such as New York, the hydro- 
foil boat definitely offers the lowest overall 
cost per passenger mile in the development 
of new commuter routes. New railroad or 
subway lines would require expensive con- 
demnation for new rights-of-way, not to 
speak of the capital construction costs that 
would be required after the land is acquired. 
E-en the use of buses at speeds close to that 
of hydrofoils would require extensive modi- 
fication of our already overcrowded road- 
way facilities in and around the city. 

Hydrofoil boats on the other hand do not 
require any condemnation of land or expen- 
sive construction costs for terminals. For 
the most part, hydrofoils can operate out of 
existing dockage along the New York water- 
front with little or no modification. 

The right-of-way for hydrofoils is nature's 
highway, thus again saving tremendously in 
initial capital construction costs. Once in 
operation, maintenance on hydrofoil boats 
is minimal, The only major moving parts 
0.1% hydrofoil boat are its rudder and power 
unit while other forms of transportation 
have to contend with axles, wheels, springs 
and other equipment not required in hydro- 
foil operation. 

It is not possible at this time to explore all 
aspects of hydrofoil operation; however, 
American Hydrofoll Lines has developed ex- 
tensive economic data pertaining to hydro- 
foll commuter service and has also been co- 
operating in a study being conducted by 
the Nassau Planning Commission of water 
transportation for Long Island. These sta- 
tistics could be made available on request. 
American Hydrofoil Lines has examined sey- 
eral means through which hydrofoil com- 
muter boats could be financed in the metro- 
politan area. Similar programs would be ap- 
plicable in other cities. The balance of this 
memorandum will be devoted to those sev- 
eral means. 

SALE OF PORT AUTHORITY BONDS 


In 1959, New York State Legislature pro- 
vided for a New York State railroad equip- 
ment program. The program was created 
to provide public financial assistance in the 
purchase of new passenger car equipment for 
leases to three railroads operating in the 
New York City area. For example, the Long 
Island Railroad is scheduled to receive 30 cars 
under the program before the end of this 
year. The 30 cars are expected to handle 
3,750 commuters daily. It would be inter- 
esting to speculate what 30 hydrofoil boats 
of the Albatross class could do in commuter 
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service from Brooklyn or Staten Island to 
Manhattan. 

In a 2-hour morning rush hour period, 30 
hydrofoil boats could carry approximately 
4,320 people. 

Under the equipment program, the port 
authority is authorized to sell special port 
authority commuter car bonds which are 
State guaranteed and then purchase cars for 
lease to the private carriers. There is no 
reason why legislation for a similar program, 
on the basis of the same public interest, 
could not be passed for State guaranteed 
port authority bonds to aid in the purchase 
and subsequent lease of hydrofoil boats. 

If the port authority would not be the 
acceptable public authority to handle such 
a bond issue, other agencies should be con- 
sidered for a similar program. 

NEW YORK CITY TRANSIT AUTHORITY OPERATION 


Most rapid commuter transit in the city 
of New York is operated by the New York 
City Transit Authority (transit authority). 
While it would require enabling legislation, 
the transit authority could make outright 
purchases of hydrofoil boats and operate 
them on regular routes much the same as 
buses and subways. Another possibility 
would be transit authority bonds guaran- 
teed by the city or State for the purchase 
of hydrofoil boats and operation of the boats 
by the transit authority. 

DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND AVIATION 
OPERATION 

At the present time, the New York City 
Department of Marine and Aviation operates 
ferryboats for the city between several points 
within the city. Therefore, should it be 
decided that New York City prefers public 
operation of hydrofoil service within the city 
rather than private, marine and aviation 
could be the logical city agency to expand 
its operations to include hydrofoils. Marine 
and aviation has the harbor know-how need- 
ed for any hydrofoil commuter operation. 
Financing could be arranged through bond 
issues or outright purchases of boats by 
the city. 

FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 

Under the provisions of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s mass transportation proposal 
now pending before the 88th Congress, it is 
possible that additional Federal assistance 
would be available to metropolitan areas 
such as New York to assist in “the develop- 
ment of comprehensive and coordinated mass 
transportation systems * * *.” New York 
City has already received some Federal as- 
sistance for mass transit in a grant made by 
the Federal Housing and Home Finance 
Agency (FHHFA) last June. This grant of 
$3,185,000 was made under the provisions of 
a law which expired on June 30, 1963. One 
area of study, according to the announce- 
ment made by the FHHFA in making the 
grant, is whether new short connecting links 
between present transit facilities can help 
eliminate bottlenecks. 

In that connection, we suggest that ex- 
periments could be conducted, under the 
terms of the grant, to establish hydrofoil 
feasibility between Staten Island and lower 
Manhattan. With the population expan- 
sion on Staten Island that can be expected 
when the Verrazano Bridge is completed, ex- 
perimentation on a new short and faster 
connecting link between Staten Island sur- 
face lines and transit facilities in lower 
Manhattan is certainly in order and would 
unquestionably be in the public interest. 
The legislation for mass transit currently 
pending in the 88th Congress would, for 
practical purposes, provide authorization for 
grants similar to the grant just mentioned, 
However, the legislation is considerably 
broader than any transit legislate ever be- 
fore enacted and would provide the means 
for a massive attack on mass transit prob- 
lems. 
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The Senate has already passed mass transit 
legislation, S. 6, and the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives has favorably reported H.R. 3881, a bill 
in most respects similar to the bill already 
passed by the Senate. The prospects for 
the enactment of legislation to provide mas- 
sive ($500 million) assistance to metropoli- 
tan transit systems appears to be good. If 
not in this session of Congress the bill is 
almost assured of passage in the next ses- 
sion. In addition to programs for outright 
Federal grants and Federal loans to finance 
effective mass transportation, the proposed 
legislation calls for an accelerated research, 
demonstration, and development program for 
all phases of urban mass transportation. 

It is in this area that hydrofoil develop- 
ment could be substantially furthered, The 
proposed legislation requires that a project 
must be one which could produce results 
usable in other areas. It is apparent that 
the results of a demonstration program of 
hydrofoil operations between Staten Island 
and lower Manhattan could be readily usable 
in other areas of the country. In connection 
with the loan provisions of the bill, it should 
be noted that loans for transit facilities can 
be made to public bodies where the transit 
operation is self supporting but may have 
difficulty in obtaining financing at reason- 
able terms. 

This provision would be of particular in- 
terest should a New York City public body 
such as marine and aviation or the transit 
authority decide to purchase and/or operate 
hydrofoil boats. Grants and loans under the 
legislation must be made to public bodies, 
however, the legislation specifically provides 
that the equipment or facilities financed 
may be leased to private companies for actual 
operation. Thus, it would be possible for 
the port authority, the Tri-State Transporta- 
tion Committee or other public body to 
arrange for the financing of hydrofoil boats 
and lease the boats to a private carrier to 
operate. 

CONCLUSION 

While some of the means for public financ- 
ing have been discussed in this memoran- 
dum, it should be kept in mind that there 
is a great deal of flexibility. American Hydro- 
foil Lines believes that hydrofoils can help 
solve the complex transportation problems 
of many metropolitan areas in an economi- 
cal and efficient manner. The Soviet Union 
has shown that hydrofoil communter service 
is feasible and we believe after our 2 months 
of service in the New York area that hydro- 
tolls are feasible in New York and will be 
accepted enthusiastically by the public. 


Health Projects Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, recent 
cuts in President Kennedy’s foreign aid 
authorization bill may threaten seriously 
the progress of worldwide long-range 
health projects which are currently re- 
ceiving partial support from the U.S. 
aid program. 

The following articles by Dr. Howard 
Rusk in the New York Times aptly il- 
lustrate the need for continued aid to 
these projects. Of particular interest is 
the first of these articles in which Dr. 
Rusk discusses the possible effects of for- 
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eign aid cuts on the Alliance for Prog- 

Tess: 

Tse Price or EcoONOMY—ALLIANCE FoR PROG- 
RESS FACES REDUCTION IN HEALTH PROGRAM 
From House Am CUT 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

Among the drastic cuts made by the House 
of Representatives in President Kennedy's 
proposed budget for foreign aid for the cur- 
rent year is a reduction of $150 million in the 
Alliance for Progress. 

Officials of the Agency for International 
Development who administer this program 
cannot predict precisely how the Alliance for 
Progreés will be reduced if the Senate fails to 
restore these funds. 

There is little doubt, however, that if the 
cuts stand, our cooperative health activities 
with the 19 free republics of Latin America 
will be substantially curtailed. 

Self-help projects in health have been 
among the most fruitful and appealing of 
the Alliance for Progress activities. 

MALARIA IN GUATEMALA 


In 1957, Guatemala with U.S. assist- 
ance initiated a program to eradicate 
malaria. Before this, 73 percent of its area 
was malarious, and 300,000 cases of the dis- 
sease occurred annually with 3,000 deaths. 
More than 30 percent of the people given 
malaria tests showed positive reactions. 

By 1962, as a result of the program, 58 
percent of the area previously malari- 
ous—with a population of more than half 
a million persons—had been freed of the 
disease. 

The amount of land under cultivation in 
this area has increased nearly four times, and 
the value of agricultural output has in- 
creased 60 times. 

The number of positive reactions to ma- 
laria tests has dropped to 3 percent, one- 
tenth of the former rates. 

OTHER DRAMATIC RESULTS 


There have been equally dramatic results 
in Brazil, Costa Rica, Colombia, and other 
countries in Latin America. 

The gamut of self-help projects in health 
being alded under the Alliance for Progress 
ranges from such vast projects as a public 
health program for. 2,300,000 people in 
Brazil's State of Pernambuco to a water pipe- 
line for a Bolivian village. 

In San Salvador, for example, the Alliance 
for Progress has furnished the funds for 
creation of 10 rural mobile health units. 

These units, which include a physician, 
nurse, and sanitary assistant, are bringing 
medical care to villages that have never be- 
fore had the benefit of modern, scientific 
medicine. The village health centers are 
built by the people themselves who con- 
tribute the land and labor. 

In Panama $930,000 has been allocated for 
work on 15 health centers, including the 
first pediatric institution in this Republic. 

STRESS ON SELF-HELP 

The important factor in these projects is 
the emphasis on self-help. 

The United States is not doing these things 
for the people of Latin America. The Latin 
Americans, with the assistance of the Al- 
Uance for Progress, the Pan-American 
Health Organization, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund and many voluntary agen- 
cies, are doing these things themselves. 

Here are some examples of activities that 
were being considered by the Alliance for 
Progress before the House of Representatives 
made the $150 million budget cut. 

Projects costing $1,500,000 were planned 
for the expansion of surplus food distribu- 
tion to 6 million more Latin American 
schoolchildren. 

U.S. support of 60 more mobile clinics pro- 
viding modern medical services for the first 
time for 2 million persons in more than 600 
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villages In Central America was budgeted at 

$2 million. 

A  half-million-dollar expenditure was 
planned for textbooks for 200,000 school 
children in Central American areas where 
the literacy rate Is less than 50 percent. 

Ten thousand more classrooms to accom- 
modate 500,000 more schoolchildren would 
cost $50 million, 

The general health goals of the Alliance 
for Progress during the next decade are to 
increase life expectancy at birth by a mini 
mum of 5 years and to increase the ability 
to learn and produce by improving individ- 
ual and public health. 

To achieve this will require the provision 
of sewers and potable water for 70 percent 
of the urban population and 50 percent of 
the rural population; the eradication of 
smallpox and malaria and the control of 
other communicable diseases, and the im- 
provement of basic health services at na- 
tional and local levels, 

In one of the Central American Republics, 
the infant mortality rate is 90 for every 
1,000 live births. In the United States it is 
25.3; Denmark, 20.1; Australia, 19.5, and the 
Netherlands, 15,3. 

In this Central American Republic, 80 per- 
cent of the deaths of young children and 60 
percent of their illnesses are preventable. 

With proven health measures, the infant 
mortality rate could probably be reduced by 
one-third in 5 years and two-thirds in 10 
years, 

This Nation, however, cannot hope to 
achieve even minimum standards of modern 
maternial and infant care without U.S. assist- 
ance, 

It is eager to have our help under the Al- 
lance for Progress: That help, however, will 
not be forthcoming unless the Senate re- 
stores the $150 million that the House of 
Representatives has cut from the budget of 
the Agency for International Development. 

This writer, like most of our citizens, wants 
sensible economy in government, but not at 
the expense of sickness and malnutrition 
among the children of Latin America, to- 
morrow's leaders in this important part of 
the world. 

HEALTH PROJECTS ABROAD—REDUCTIONS IN Am 
BILL Can Harm MANPOWER NEEDS or Poor 
NATIONS 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

For the current fiscal year, President Ken- 
nedy originally requested $4,900 million for 
foreign ald, P 

After a study by the Committee to 
Strengthen the Security of the Pree World, 
headed by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, this request 
was reduced to $4,500 million. 

President Kennedy, General Clay, and 
David E. Bell, Director of the Agency for 
International Development, have warned 
Congress and the people of possible serious 
consequences from the military, political, 
and economic standpoints of this reduction. 
The President warned that “freedom does not 
come easily or cheaply,” 

As a physician, this writer, who serves on 
the Clay Committee, is deeply concerned that 
these cuts may undermine the long-range 
health and education projects being sup- 
ported by U.S. foreign ald, This is truly a 
people-to-people program. 

BASE FOR GROWTH 


These projects, most authorities agree, are 
fundamental in building a base for economic 
growth, political stability, and military 
strength. 

Dr. Charles W. Mayo summed up this rela- 
tionship aptly when he said with great sim- 
plicity, “Poverty makes people sick—sickness 
makes people poor.” 

This adage is well illustrated by malaria, 
which disables more people and extracts a 
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higher material cost in lost productivity 
than any other disease. 

Programs to eradicate malaria have now 
cut cases from a worldwide total of 350 mil- 
lion to fewer than 100 million. The goal is 
now the complete eradication of the disease. 

The advances of this program date to 1955 
when member nations of the World Health 
Organization voted to initiate this worldwide 
effort. 

In fiscal year 1962, the Agency for Inter- 
national Development committed $28,300,000 
to this effort, nearly half of the $59 million 
devoted to 193 projects in 55 countries. 

The results have been dramatic in all na- 
tions, but particularly so in India, which has 
the largest single program. 

In 1953, India recorded 1 million deaths 
from malaria among 75 million cases. These 
75 million meant more than a billion days of 
work were lost. 

DECLINE IN MALARIA 


In 1953, malaria accounted for nearly 11 
perecent of all illness in India. By 1961, it 
tell to 1 percent. 

As a result, the output of India’s coal 
mines were increases sharply and long 
delayed railroad and irrigation construction 
projects have been completed, 

Malaria has practically been eliminated in 
the rich tea-growing areas of Assam and 
West Bengal where formerly as much as 25 
percent of the total population had malaria 
at the height of tea-packing seasons. 

When this writer was in India last year a 
village observed the 40th “birthday” of a 
child. The infant had lived 40 days, a rec- 
ord for a child born there in the malaria 
season. 

Wheat acreage in Iran went up 758,000 
hectares, or 27.3 percent, between 1949 and 
1953 after malaria contro] began. 

In Taiwan, malaria eradication has cut 
cases from 1,200,000 in 1950 to 61 in 1961, 
Deaths in the same period dropped from 
12,000 to zero. 

The largest single factor in expansion of 
the important logging and lumber industry 
in the Philippines has been malaria eradi- 
cation, which has made new timber conces- 
sions available for the first time. 

RECORDS GO ON 

Country by country the record goes on of 
more economic output because of malaria 
control—Jordan, Pakistan, Thailand, and In- 
donesia. 

Currently the Agency for International De- 
velopment is providing bilateral assistance 
in malaria eradication to 18 nations with a 
total population of 806 million. 

Any substantial financial cut in the Agen- 
cy’s budget will mean an increased risk of 
of this disease for these 805 million persons. 

It should be noted that by far the greatest 
portion of these Agency funds was spent in 
the United States for commodities and 
equipment and, therefore, did not contribute 
to the balance-of-payments deficit. 

In fiscal year 1961 this included more than 
74 million pounds of DDT, nearly half of the 
DDT manufactured in the United States and 
70 percent of its exports. 

In India and many other countries these 


out the world. 
This can be treated and prevented. 
DISEASE FROM SNAILS 

Schistosomiasis, a disease spread by snails, 
infects the Intestines or bladder; it debili- 
tates and eventually completely incapacitates 
100 million persons. Public health measures 
could reduce the incidence tremendously. 

Laws, which produces open sores that soon 
cover wide areas of the body, and affects 80 
million people, can be controlled with peni- 
cillin at an average cost of 10 cents a case. 
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Trachoma, the leading cause of blindness, 
affects 15 percent of the world's population. 
It can be prevented and treated. 

The control of these and other diseases 
that contribute to poverty, lack of educa- 


tion, malnourishment, economic underdevel- - 


opment, and political instability is funda- 
mental. 

The failure to throw the full weight of this 
Nation’s knowledge and resources into the 
battle against disease and disease and dis- 
ability because a lack of funds represents a 
callousness toward human misery. 

It also shows a lack of understanding of 
the basic fact that health is fundamental to 
economic well-being and political stability. 


DAR Constitution Week Essay Contest 
Winners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Francis Broward Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., conducts an 
annual Constitution Week essay contest 
for school students to encourage greater 
awareness of our democratic institutions 
among young people. It has been my 
privilege in past years to present the 
winning essays here in the ConcrEssIon- 
AL RECORD. 

Miss Betty Lee Schadel, a member of 
the senior class of Fort Lauderdale High 
School and Mr. Scott Baker, sixth grade 
student at Harbordale School are this 
years’ grand prize winners, senior and 
junior divisions. Their essays on the 
topic “My Individual Freedom Under 
the Constitution,” are presented here- 
after in the Recorp. But in addition to 
these two outstanding essays, other win- 
ners and runnerups deserve full rec- 
ognition and commendation. This list 
indicates that we have much to be proud 
about the younger generation. 

I wish to congratulate Betty and Scott, 
and also the following other winners, 
their schools, and their teachers: 

Wilma Yates, Fort Lauderdale High 
School. : 

Nancy Haywood, Olsen Junior High 
School. 


Alice Mary McKeown, Olsen Junior 
High School. 

Kathy Bell, Fort Lauderdale High 
School. 

Linda Haynes, Fort Lauderdale High 
School 


Susie Corcoran, St. Coleman Catholic 
School, 

Cynthia Gray, Deerfield Beach 
Elementary School. 

Sherri Eschelman, Bayview Elemen- 
tary School. 

Delores McKethen, Carver Ranches 
Elementary School. 

Jacquelyn Baker, Carver Ranches 
Elementary School. 

Frank Aloise, Deerfield Beach Elemen- 
tary School. 


Edith Johnson, Coleman Elementary 
School. 
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Richard Martin, Harbordale Elemen- 
tary School. 

Philip Hancock, Harbordale Elemen- 
tary School. 

Carol Renkel, Rogers Junior High 
School. 

The winning essays follow: 

My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 

(By Betty Lee Schadel, 12th grade; Mrs. 

Rickman, Fort Lauderdale High School) 

Do you thank God that you're an Ameri- 
can? Are you proud of your country—your 
filag—your home? In these times of wealth, 
the freedom of the individual established 
by the Constitution of the United States of 
America in 1787 is not given adequate ac- 
knowledgment for our fortunate way of life. 
Perhaps it’s no longer smart to be patriotic. 
Why should we be? That makes one a 
square. Just maybe we should be patriotic 
to show respect to the only country on the 
earth which is run by we, the people of 
the United States.” 

Do you know what it is like to disagree 
with others in discussion without being sup- 
pressed for your.opinions? Can you express 
your thoughts and receive respect for them 
being original in your own mind? Yes, you 
can. Ican. We're Americans. Growing up 
in this country, one decides the course of 
study in which he is interested and, even if 
he is going to study or not. He can go out 
for the sport of his choice and select where 
he wants to go to college. One becomes 
what he wants for himself through hard 
work and can marry the one he loves. He 
can teach his children what he thinks they 
should know to be honorable adults, and he 
can worship the religion which best answers 
his beliefs. Throughout one’s life, anything 
he wants bad enough is attainable through 
his own effort, and he is accepted in society 
according to what he has made himself. As 
a young person, nothing could be more 
inspiring. 

Preparing for citizenship and adulthood 
are the duties that come with the freedoms— 
speech, the expression of ideas, freedom 
from other men; religious freedom; the 
privilege to petition for and against; and 
the right to live in privacy and solitude in 
one’s own home, enjoying the music one 
likes, curling up with a good book, studying 
for exams, teaching oneself piano, or relax- 
ing in the sun. These individual liberties 
are made possible by the Constitution's atti- 
tude of people governing both their own 
country and their own lives. “These are the 
times that try men’s souls,“ for, truly, every 
man deserves the right to be free. 


My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 


(By Scott Baker, Grade 6; G. Tucker, Harbor- 
dale School) 

Have you eyer really thought about our 
individual freedom? Well, I don’t know 
about you, but it seems to me that so many 
of our freedoms are taken for granted. This 
essay assignment really made me think a 
little harder about the rights and privileges 
I have as a citizen of the United States. 
Just to give you an idea of what I have been 
thinking about, let me start with this 
afternoon, s 

I came home after school and sat down to 
read the paper. Well now, as you can imag- 
ine, our newspapers are full of various 
ideas and opinions. People write letters to 
the editor agreeing or disagreeing with what 
our President, Congress, or city fathers are 
doing. Editorials are written that are criti- 
cal of our Government's policies, but they 
are printed anyway and read by thousands 
of people. Iam sure you know that in some 
countries the people only read what the 
government permits them to read. Now the 
day is getting short and it is about time for 
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my dad to come home. Here he comes now. 
He has come home in the kind of car he 
has selected. The Government doesn’t tell 
him he can only buy one kind of car, or even 
tell him he can't buy any car at all, His job 
is also the job he selected, and the Govern- 
ment doesn’t have to own the company he 
works for. He is free to move from one State 
to another if his job requires, or he may 
choose to live in another State. The same 
privileges I hope to have when I become a 
man. 

After dinner I will get ready for Boy 
Scouts. I am really glad that there are 
groups of Scouts scattered over the United 
States because they teach citizenship to boys 
and many other wonderful things. For ex- 
ample tonight we are going to have an elec- 
tion for officers in our Scout troop. In our 
own way we are exercising the same rights 
and privileges the adult members of our free 
society have. 

Our school happens to be a polling place, 
and in the last elections the voting machines 
were placed in the sixth grade halls outside 
my classroom. Quite a few people came to 
vote and sometimes during my schoolwork, 
I would stop for a minute and just listen 
to the voting machines clicking away with 
votes, Then, that night I was telling my 
dad about the disturbing noises that the ma- 
chines made. Later he said that that’s prob- 
ably the best noise that I will ever hear in 
my lifetime because that is the symbol of 
independence and freedom. 


Space Program Should Not Be Political 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I should like to 
include an article which appeared in the 
Houston Post for September 8 relating to 
our space program. I commend it to the 
Members of this body. 

[From the Houston Post, Sept. 8, 1963] 
Space Program SHouLD Nor Bx POLITICAL 
Issvuz 

At least one Washington writer sees the 
prospect that the Nation's space program will 
become a major political issue in the 1964 
campaign. He reads this into the fact that, 
for the first time since the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration was 
created, House Republicans generally voted 

the space authorization bill, even 
after it had been cut $342 million below the 
President's request. 

This is the history of the legislation: The 
House cut $489 million from the $5.7 billion 
asked, but the Senate restored $1.47 million. 
In the House, an amendment which would 
have sent the compromise bill back to a con- 
ference committee with instructions to cut 
the total to $5.2 billion, was defeated by a 
vote of only 200 to 176, and the final vote on 
the measure was 249 to 125, with & Repub- 
8 members of the space committee oppos- 

g it. 

Last year, when the administration asked 
only $3.6 billion, the NASA authorization bill 
was approved unanimously. The Apollo 
moon program, for which Houston is the 
nerve-center, was largely responsible for the 
higher request this year, and 
opposition seemed to center on the wisdom, 
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need for, and urgency of this program. The 
Washington writer predicts additional cuts 
when the appropriation bill comes up. 

The attitude of some Members of Congress 
appears to be: Is this trip to the moon really 
necessary? Or, if they concede that it is, 
they asked: Is the landing of a man on the 
moon of sufficient urgency to justify this 
large an expenditure at this particular time, 
when there is an outcry for governmental 
economy? 

There has been a tendency to picture the 
Apollo program as a “race” with the Rus- 
sians, It is to some extent. There also has 
been an attempt to present the prime objec- 
tive of the program as being “national pres- 
tige.“ It is to a degree. Also, partisan and 
personal politics has been projected into con- 
sideration of the space program in Congress. 

It would be regrettable if the space pro- 
gram should become a political campaign is- 
sue. The program is being and should be 
undertaken because it is in the national in- 
terest, and for that reason it deserves the 
support of all Americans, 

Now that it has been demonstrated that 
it is possible for men to navigate space, 
somebody is going to do it. And, just as in 
the case of the land surface of the earth, 
the seas, and the atmosphere, somebody is 
going to try to achieve ascendancy. If this 
country is not first, some other country will 
be. And the only candidate in sight is 
Russia. 

Space may be too vast for any country ac- 
tually to control it, but the country that 
has preeminence there will have an advan- 
tage. 

It is to be hoped that the East-West arms 
race can be limited to the earth and its at- 
mosphere, but the military implications and 
potentialities of leadership in space cannot 
be ignored. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that Congress and the country at large will 
not permit themselves to be led off into side 
alleys in their thinking about the space pro- 
gram but will keep their eyes on the ball. 

If cuts are made in appropriations for the 
space program, with the result that it is 
slowed down, they should be made with cau- 
tion and as the result of mature, balanced 
Judgment, taking into account the effect 
upon the national interest and security. 
They should not be made because Massa- 
chusetts or Texas will benefit from the ex- 
penditures. Yet these are factors which in- 
fluenced the attitudes of some Members of 
Congress toward the requests which the ad- 
ministration made for the next fiscal year. 

Some Congressmen are said to fear that 
the space program will become a huge polit- 
ical boondoggle. There is no need for it to 
become that if Congress does its job properly 
and acts responsibly. 

If cuts are made, Members of Congress 
would do well to be certain that the risks 
involved are not serious, They might have 
@ great deal of to do if the Rus- 
sians should pull another exploit—say on the 
eve of the 1964 elections—and the Ameri- 
can public should begin to figure out 
who was ble for the Soviet's being 
ahead in the “race” for space leadership. 


Pope John XXIII: In Memoriam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or O- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following poem written in 
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honor of Pope John XXII by Miss Mar- 
ty Hale, the “Old Spinner,” of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio: 

In MEMORIAM: POPE JOHN XXIII 


What can we say of such a man as this— 
Whose virtues belong only to a saint. 
My feeble pen would not attempt this 


task, 
No painter there is who would try to paint 
The gentleness upon that kindly face. 
God had a mission and he chose this man 
Above all others, that he might release 
All men who are enslaved and set them free 
To lead us on a pilgramage for peace. 
The lowly knew the blessings of his hand, 
Altho he was entitled to a crown, 
Now other willing hands inspired by him, 
Take up the burden where he laid it 
down. 
Of humble parentage his great heart clung to 
Simple things—creations of the sod, 
All lovely things had meant so much to him 
Perhaps thats why he loved the things of 
God 


Faiths are forgotten as we speak of him; 
We'll urge along the mission he began, 
His followers had loved him as their Pope. 

The whole world loved him as a fellow 
man. 
Rich regal robes had never changed the man 
Within, who never lost the common touch, 
We but regret his reign should be so brief— 
So brief and yet he left the world so much. 
Marty Hale. 


If Taxes Are Cut, Government Spend- 
ing Must Be, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the House. passed the tax bill 
last week, and by doing so lays the 
groundwork for a cut in taxes exceed- 
ing $11 billion. The story is not com- 
plete, because the Senate still has to 
deal with this legislation. Many of us 
here in the House felt there should be a 
tax cut; however, at the same time we 
urged that Government spending be cut. 
It was our opinion that to have a cut in 
taxes and balloon spending would be fis- 
cally unsound. To approach a tax cut 
without the determination to hold down 
Government spending would be a mis- 
take that I am sure the Congress would 
not want to make. 


I would like to insert in the Recorp at 
this point a copy of the September 20, 
1963, editorial from the Fort Lauderdale 
News, that addresses itself to the respon- 
sibilities of Congress: 

Test Ban Treaty, Tax Cor ILLUSTRATE How 
CONGRESS YIELDS RESPONSIBILITIES 

In recent days the American people have 
been given two very good examples of how 
Congress, through its own failure to exer- 
cise its constitutional responsibilities, is 
more and more handing over these respon- 
sibilities to the White House and the Execu- 
tive. 

These examples are in the handling of the 
nuclear test ban treaty and In the debate 
over whether or not the country can afford 
an $11 billion tax cut. 

In both cases it is the Congress and the 
Congress alone that has the final say-s0 
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on just what is to be done, but in each 
case we are observing a rather strange in- 
clination on the part of our legislators to 
abandon their own prerogatives and permit 
President Kennedy to call all the shots. 

As far as the test ban treaty is concerned 
It has now become an acknowledged fact 
that a great many Senators have serious 
doubts about the wisdom of ratifying this 
treaty unless certain safeguards are taken. 
To resolve these doubts President Kennedy 
has taken the almost unprecedented action 
of writing a letter to the Senate Minority 
Leader, EvereTr DRESEN, of Illinois, pledg- 
ing himself and his administration to the 
observance of these safeguards if the treaty 
is ratified as expected. 

But, if the Senate is to fully exercise its 
constitutional responsibility and duty, why 
should it even be necessary to seek from the 
President a written pledge that necessary 
safeguards will be taken. The Senate has the 
unchallenged responsibility to “advise and 
consent” in the making of treaties. Why 
then, in view of the serious nature of this 
whole business, should the Senate not make 
these necessary safeguards a part of the treaty 
by including them in an official reservation 
clause which will be binding not only upon 
President Kennedy but his successors, as 
well? 

Such a reservation will not kill the treaty. 
It will not require its renegotiation. But it 
will spell out in clear and unmistakable form 
the rights this country reserves in becoming 
a party to the treaty. 

This is not an unprecedented step. It has 
been done quite often in the past when the 
Senate, in its official role of “adviser and con- 
senter” in the treatymaking process wanted 
to spell out the conditions under which it 
Was approving a treaty. 

Since it has been done in the past, in in- 
stances where the national security and na- 
tional interest were not nearly as involved 
as they are in the nuclear test ban treaty, 
why should the Senate bypass its responsi- 
bilities and permit a Presidential pledged, 
however sincere it might be, to replace what 
should be attached to the treaty, itself? 

Much the same thing applies to the current 
tax bill. Here we have another situation in 
which the Congress seems to be abdicating its 
responsibilities and buckpassing them on 
to the President. Congress is the controller 
of the national purse strings; and, if it wants 
to condition the granting of a tax cut on the 
reduction of Federal expenditures, there is 
no necessity for Congress to seek the Presi- 
dent's permission or his pledge to reduce 
Federal expenditures. The President can- 
not spend a dime without an authorization 
and an appropriation from the Congress and, 
if the Congress sincerely wants to limit 
spending to a prescribed figure, all it has to 
do is to refuse to appropriate any money over 
this figure. 

Yet, here again we have a case of the Presi- 
dent writing letters to congressional leaders 
and taking to the airwaves to pledge his co- 
operation in reducing pump-priming spend- 
ing in order to enhance the chances of pass- 
ing a tax-cutting bill. 

Again the President may be perfectly sin- 
cere, but why should words take the place of 
deeds in a matter of this sort? The Ken- 
nedy administration has a long string of 
broken promises and pledges not only in re- 
gard to reducing Government spending but 
in a lot of other fields as well. 

So why should Congress tie any proposed 
tax cut to any Presidential pledge in regard 
to spending when it is the Congress and the 
Congress alone that determines how much 
money is going to be spent? Š 

Any President's promise to cut spending 
or to hike it means very little unless he ħas 
the majority support in Congress for what 
he wants to do. And for Congress to put 
the prime responsibility for heavy and un- 
warranted on a President is put- 
ting responsibility in the wrong place as we 
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have yet to hear of any President who has 
spent money that hasn't been given him 
to spend by Congress. 

Both the President and the Congress are 
eminently correct in that a sub- 
stantial tax cut is needed and will be a good 
thing for the Nation’s economy. But unless 
a tax cut is accompanied by a substantial 
reduction in Government spending it can 
do more harm than good. Thus, again we 
ask, Why should the Congress rely on a Presi- 
dential pledge to slash Government spend- 
ing in order to balance a tax cut when, in the 
final analysis, control over spending lies in 
the hands of Congress and not with the 
President? 

We are hearing much these days about the 
President exercising too much power and 
too much control in too many areas. In 
almost every case, however, control and pow- 
er go to those who exercise them, and when 
Congress abdicates its responsibilities it puts 
itself in a poor position to squawk about 
somebody else taking them over. 


Women in Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great strengths of our Nation is its 
two-party system. It guarantees respon- 
sible majority rule with an organized ef- 
fective minority. Women are playing an 
increasing role in our political life. This 
is good for our parties and our country. 

Mrs. Clare B. Williams, assistant 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, has announced the appoint- 
ment of three outstanding Republican 
women to key positions in the women’s 
division of the Republican National 
Headquarters. Mrs. O. Blake Willcox, 
formerly of Englewood, N.J., will serve 
as special staff assistant, women’s divi- 
sion; Mrs. W. Merritt Peterson, of Char- 
lott, Mich., will serve as executive direc- 
tor; and Mrs. George B. Green will serve 
as public relations director. 

In announcing these appointments, 
Mrs. Williams said: 

We have selected women whose broad ex- 
perience in related fields will greatly 
strengthen GOP women's activities across 
the country. They are dedicated to a GOP 
victory in 1964 and will add vital stimulus 
to all facets of our women's campaign ac- 
tivity, including the GROW program. Their 
energies will be utilized to the fullest in 
mobilizing womanpower from precinct to 
national level—nationwide. 


Mr. Speaker, I know from my personal 
knowledge of the exceptional ability of 
Mrs. Willcox in working in many New 
Jersey campaigns. These women will 
make a substantial contribution toward 
electing a Republican President and a 
Republican Congress in 1964. I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mrs. Will- 
cox’s biographical sketch printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

Mrs. O. Blake Willcox joins the staff of 
the women’s division, Republican National 
Committee, October 1, 1963. She again 
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brings to the national headquarters her wide 
and valuable experience in Republican ac- 
tivities. Born in Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. Will- 
cox is the mother of three children and a 
grandmother 12 times. She is the widow 
of the late O. Blake Willcox. 

A participant in the national conventions 
of 1948 and 1952, she was elected as the only 
woman deleagte-at-large from New Jersey 
to the 1956 convention, and appointed to 
the resolutions committee (civil rights and 
immigration). 

From 1961 to January 1963, she was di- 
rector, women's finance program, Republican 
National Committee. She has served as a 
county committeewoman; president, Engle- 
wood (N.J.) Women's Republican Club; and 
is on the board of the District of Columbia 
League of Republican Women. She was vice 
chairman of the Bergen (N.J.) County School 
of Politics in 1951-52, having previously writ- 
ten a popular booklet “What Every Republi- 
can Worker Should Know,” published by the 
Bergen County committee. 

At the State level she was a member of 
Governor Driscoll’s campaign committee, vice 


pa 
women's division), 1951. For 5 years she 
served as president, New Jersey Federation 
of Republican Women, 1952-57, and also was 
cochairman women’s division, New Jersey 
campaign committee, 1952-56. She moved 
to Washington, D.C. from New Jersey in 
April 1959. e 

Mrs. Wilcox has held a number of ap- 
pointive public offices including board of 
local assistance, city of Englewood; repre- 
sentative from New Jersey Federation of 
Republican Women on Women’s Council on 
Human Relations, New Jersey Department of 
Education; division against discrimination, 
1951-57. 

Mrs, Willcox was appointed a member of 
the Annual Assay Commission by President 
Eisenhower, 1954. 

Her professional career includes two pre- 
vious associations with the Republican Na- 
tional Committee in addition to serving as 
assistant to the director, special staff on 
aging, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1959-61. She was in charge of the 
program organization and arrangements for 
the White House Conference on Aging. She 
has been an officer of the Englewood (N.J.) 
Junior League; officer, Englewood Women's 
Club; president, Parent’s Council, Dwight 
School; hospital board of trustees, secretary; 
school of nursing, vice chairman; chairman 
of the St. Paul's Church fair. 

Mrs. Willcox was educated in New Jersey 
public schools and the Dwight School for 
Girls in Englewood; Dana Hall, Wellesley, 
Mass.; Elmira College, N.Y. She is an Epis- 
copalian. 

As a special staff assistant for the women’s 
division, she will associate herself with newly 
formed as well as revitalized programs being 
instituted in line with the stepped-up cam- 
paign tempo, 


Killer From the Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr.PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include part II of the series titled 
“Air Pollution: Public Enemy No. 1,” 
which follows: 
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Am POLLUTION: PUBLIC Enemy No, 1—PARrT 
II: Many Factors Cause Bap Am 
(By Ian McNett) 

“Ask the average man what air pollution 
means to him, and he probably will point 
to the plume of smoke rising from the stack 
of the nearest factory,” says Dr. Raymond 
Manganelli, professor of sanitation at Rut- 
gers University. 

“He will be puzzled if you tell him he 
also pollutes the air; but he does, every 
time he lights his furnace, drives his car, 
smokes a cigaret, burns trash and leaves, 
or charcoal broils a steak at his backyard 
barbecue.” 

Some will argue, Dr. Manganelli says, that 
one person doesn’t add much to the pollu- 
tion total. 8 

He adds, A single individual does not. 
But millions of individuals plus industry 
create the air pollution problem.” 

Air pollution experts fret if people aren't 
specific when talking about pollution. They 
argue that you can't say air pollution does 
this or that; you have to talk about specific 
pollutants and their sources. 

The generally accepted definition of air 
pollution is anything in the outdoor atmos- 
phere in sufficient quantities to hur hu- 
mans, animals, or plants, damage property, 
or keep people from enjoying their property. 

This sweeping definition still doesn’t say 
what air pollutants are specifically, how they 
are formed, or what effects they have on 
people or property. 

To be specific, “pure” air contains 78 per- 
cent nitrogen, 21 percent oxygen, and traces 
of carbon dioxide, water vapor and inert 
harmless gases. 

People living in metropolitan New Jersey 
on an average day will breathe “pure” air 
plus some sulfur compounds, nitrogen oxides, 
aldehydes, hydrocarbons, pollen, soot, dirt 
dust, industrial dust, rubber particles and 
fungus spores, to name a few things. 

Most people on normal days aren't even 
aware they are breathing anything but pure 
air. 
If humans never did anything but breathe, 
there still would be natural pollutants. 
About 20 million Americans get the sniffles 
every summer from ragweed and other plant 
pollens, Others suffer from allergies to fun- 
gus spores—tiny seeds of life from plants 
that don’t reproduce by pollenization. 

Spores and pollens can ride light alr cur- 
rents for miles. So can the dust in dry 
weather than billows from ground denuded 
of vegetation, 

Human beings can’t completely escape 
guilt for the spread of the so-called natural 
pollutants. Ragweed thrives unchecked in 
areas stripped of other vegetation. This in- 
cludes abandoned farms, roadsides, railroad 
rights-of-way, and property awaiting housing 
or industrial development. 

But human beings don't sit still and live 
off the land, They move about, burn fires, 
grind things, extract minerals from ores, and 
do a myriad of other activities, 

From this multitude of sources arise the 
baffling variety of pollutants. 

SMOG LABEL COINED 


In 1905, Dr. Harold Antoine Des Voeux 
coined the word “smog” at a London public 
health congress. This handy word fits easily 
into headlines, but experts find it too im- 
precise. 

They broke smog into two types—London 
and Los Angeles or photochemical smog, 

London smog is true smog—a combination 
of smoke and fog. Where coal is the chief 
fuel of homeowners and industries, London 
smog blankets an area at night and on cold, 
foggy, windless days. It contains smoke, sul- 
fur compounds, and fiy ash (the unburnable 
material in solid fuels). London smog 
brought death in England and Donora, 
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Photochemical smog, on the other hand, 
is a fair weather phenomena. Experts think 
it is caused by sunlight acting on hydro- 
carbons and compounds of oxygen emitted 
mainly from automobiles. It causes eye ir- 
ritations and plant and property damage. 
Medical researchers haven't decided what ef- 
fect it has on human health. 

Photochemical smog is what Dr. Manga- 
nelli means when he talks about primary 
and secondary emissions. Primary emissions, 
he says, are pollutants that go directly into 
the atmosphere. Secondary emissions are 
new substances created from the interaction 
of one or more primary pollutants. 

MANY POLLUTANTS 

New Jersey is a potential and real source of 
air pollutants. It has 15,000 industries, mil- 
lions of homes, 24% million motor vehicles, 
and thousands of commercial establishments 
and public facilities, 

The State’s industry ranges from metal ex- 
traction plants and oll refineries through 
plastics and paint manufacturing. 

The State clearly can and does have almost 
every pollutant known to man. 

Nobody has ever computed the amount of 
pollutants that pour into the atmosphere 
every year. It’s an impossible task. But we 
can know which pollutants come from what 
sources, 

Pollutants either take the form of aerosols 
or gasses. Aerosols are tiny solid and liquid 
particles that range from the microscopic to 
the visible in size. 

Dr. Edward Seidmon, Plainfield allergy spe- 
cialist, says the new synthetic chemicals are 
& growing problem in air pollution. They 
come, he says, “from the so-called powdered 
plastics plants.” 

Smoke is the most visible air pollutant. 
People often think the air is clean if they 
don't see any smoke. It is the result of in- 
complete burning—a sign of waste. It con- 
tains both solid and liquid particles which 
create dirt, lung damage, ugliness, and dis- 
comfort. 

Fumes, chemists say, are made of solid 
particles—dirt, in other words. They are pro- 
duced by the condensation of vapors, heating 
distillation, or chemical action. They are 
emitted by processes in the chemical, paint, 
rubber, and metal industries. 

DUST PARTICLES 

Dusts are also troublesome solid particles. 
In addition to blowing off fields, they come 
from grinding, drying, sawing, crushing, and 
other processes in the.rock, cement, asphalt, 
rubber, tile, metal, soap, dry foods, lumber, 
and construction industries, 

Mists are liquid particles released in spray- 
ing, coating, and impregnating operations. 
An organic mist is formed from automobile 
exhaust emissions by the action of sunlight 
on nitrogen oxides and certain hydrocarbons. 

Gases, like the aerosols, come from almost 
every human source, be it industrial, domes- 
tic, commercial, or automotive. 

Nitrogen oxides are formed when anything 
is burned. Nitrogen in the air combines with 
oxygen released by the burning process to 
form nitric oxide. The new gas further com- 
bines with more nitrogen to form nitrogen 
dioxide. The sources of these gases include 
furnaces and automobiles, 

Intense sunlight causes nitrogen dioxide 
to react with hydrocarbons and produces 
gases that cause eye irritation. Ozone, which 
cracks rubber and damages plant life, is also 
formed in this reaction. 

Sulfur oxides are formed by burning 
sulfur-containing fuels. Oil, coal and gas 
used for industrial heating, home heating, 
smeiting, refining and electric power produc- 
tion all contain sulfur. Sulfur dioxide is the 
biggest single chemical air pollutant. In 
foggy weather the gas is often changed to 
sulfur trioxide and sulfuric acid mist. Both 
are harmful in high concentrations. 
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Hydrocarbons formed from ae an and 
carbon enters the atmosphere from 
sources. Unburned gasoline from 8 ve- 
hicle exhausts is an important source. An 
olefin is an unstable hydrocarbon that can 
combine with other chemicals very easily. 
For example, it can combine with chlorine or 
bromine with very unpleasant effects on deli- 
cate human and plant tissues. 

Aldehydes contain hydrogen, carbon and 
oxygen. They are formed by the incomplete 
burning of fuel or by action of sunlight on 
nitrogen oxides and hydrocarbons, Form- 
aldehyde has been found in the air in suffi- 
cient concentrations to cause eye irritations. 

CAN DAMAGE TISSUES 

Both organic and inorganic acids are prod- 
ucts of incomplete burning of fuels. Some 
of them, like hydrogen fluoride can damage 
vegetation and human tissues in fairly low 
concentrations, 

Odors are a third air pollution problem. 
But they defy any chemical analysis yet de- 
vised by man. Chemists suspect they con- 
tain a number of different chemicals. They 
are important because they can make people 
sick, disturb sleep, and drive down property 
values, Odors are often associated with oth- 
er air pollutants, especially the sulfur com- 
pounds. 

This is not intended to be a complete list 
of air pollutants, but is representative and 
contains many harmful ones. It was chiefiy 
drawn from pamphlets published by the U.S. 
Public Health Service. 4 


Worcester, Mass., City Council Recorded 
in Favor of H.R. 5131, the Youth 
Employment Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, I would like to include in the 
Recorp the correspondence, on behalf of 
the Worcester, Mass., City Council, sent 
to me by the Honorable Robert J. 
O'Keefe, city clerk, together with the 
contents of the resolution adopted by the 
city council favoring the expedient en- 
actment of this measure, H.R. 5131. 

The correspondence and resolution 
follow: 


September 26, 1963. 
Hon, HAnOTD D. DONOHUE, 
House Office Butlding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. DONOHUE: Enclosed is an attested 
copy of a resolution adopted by the city 
council of the city of Worcester endorsing 
House bill 5131. 

The City Council of Worcester, Mass, re- 
quests that the city of Worcester be recorded 
as favoring the passage of this bill. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT J, O'KEEFE, 
City Clerk. 
Crry or WORCESTER RESOLUTION ENDORSING 
House BLL 5131 

Resolved, That the city council of the city 
of Worcester endorses House bill 5131 of the 
U.S. Congress, being an act called the Youth 
Employment Act, 
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Hon. A. R. Stout, Judge, 40th Judicial 
District of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to include 
a condensation of an address made by the 
Honorable A. R. Stout, judge of the 40th 
Judicial District, Waxahachie, Tex. 
This condensation appeared in the Sep- 
tember 15 edition of the Dallas Morning 
News. 

I count Judge Stout as one of my very 
good friends in Texas, and he is a Demo- 
crat of long standing; but a very con- 
servative and wisened jurist. I am sure 
that anyone reading the article will per- 
ceive in it the number of years this gen- 
tleman has sat on the bench and his 
keen insight of our Constitution. 


Supreme COURT'S POWER GRASP 
(By A. R. Stout) 


There is a mad grasp for power going on 
in this country, and this is particularly true 
of our highest court. The 10th amendment, 
reserving to the States all powers not ex- 
hagas granted to the Federal Government, 

has become a dead letter and is no longer 
followed. 

The purpose of the 10th, as a part of our 
Bill of Rights, was to preserve local govern- 
ment and the powers of States and definitely 
to restrict the powers of the National Gov- 
ernment to those specifically granted by the 
Constitution. 

Each day we witness the nullification of 
precedents, upon which this Nation has 
thrived and grown great, and the concentra- 
tion of power in the Federal Government or 
the Supreme Court. 

The powers and rights of States are 
brushed aside and the effect of their deci- 
sions, regardiess of law and customs, is to 
make national law as they would have it be 
and to reduce our people to a sameness and 
oneness as bees in a hive or ants in a hill. 

Landmarks and precedents have no bind- 
ing force and what was good yesterday may 
be invalid today. 

From 1953 to 1961 some 70 subversion cases 
were considered by the Supreme Court and 
in 46 of them the positions advocated by 
the Communists were sustained. 

You and I could hire the best lawyer in 
America and have every ground in the U.S. 
Constitution for having our case reviewed, 
but the chances are that we could not even 
get into this Court. 

The Justices grant only about 200 appli- 
cations out of the 2,000 presented each year, 
and they are choosy as to whom they hear. 


tute about 75 percent of their total business. 

A year ago I examined all of the 62 writ- 

ten opinions in the last bound volume of re- 

There were dissenting opinions in 
49, 18 of which were by a 5-to-4 vote and 12 
by 6 to 3. 

The Federal Government was a party in 
21. Sixteen were cases involving States and 
criminal convictions in States, in the great 
majority of which the State lost. 

The appeals of seven Communists were 
sympathetically considered; eight affected 
labor organizations; four involved State 
Sunday-closing laws; one held that belief 
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in a supreme being as a requisite for holding 
a State office in Maryland was invalid; and 
the remaining five that affected private liti- 
gants only also involved Federal power or the 
power of the Court itself. 

During the entire Court year recently 
ended there were 147 written opinions. Six- 
teen affected labor organizations; 5 were 
subversion cases, and 13 involved Negroes. 

The labor unions won all but three of 
their cases while the winning record of the 
Negroes and subversives was 100 percent. 

You be the judge of just a few cases. A 
statute of Pennsylvania was directed against 
communistic and subversive activities. The 
statute was declared invalid upon the ground 
that the question was a national one, not- 
withstanding a Federal statute that ex- 
pressly permitted such a State law. 

In defiance of our dual system of govern- 
ment, the Court said that such matters 
should be handled by the Federal Govern- 
ment alone without the benefit of State help. 

One act by Congress required the Com- 
munist Party to register; another made it 
unlawful to be a member of an organiza- 
tion which advocated the overthrow of the 
government by violence. Both were upheld 
by the narrow vote of 5 to 4, but the opin- 
ions in the cases would make most Amer- 
icans shudder and blush. 

I presume that if a man began up at the 
old H. & T.C. depot and turned loose a thou- 
sand wild cattle or hogs on Main Street and 
ran them down the street, through plate 
glass and into stores, he would be doing 
some damage to those who owned businesses 
along the way. 

Yet, when applied to stand-ins, sit-ins 
and sit-downs, the Supreme Court invaria- 
bly finds against the owner and in favor of 
those conspirators who would wreck his bus- 
iness, no matter what their conduct is. 

Now, a man’s home is his castle and his 
place of business is next to his home, and 
everyone's rights end where yours begin. A 
man has no freedom when he is denied the 
individual liberty to control that which is his 
own. 

If this be not true, then the next short 
step is to take his property completely and 
divide it up. 

If anything is new or involves in any way 
these Justices’ own power, they will review it. 

In Louisiana, the electric switch failed to 
work on a man under sentence of death. 
This conviction was reviewed, though af- 
firmed, upon the queer ground that the case 
had thus become one in which jeopardy had 
attached; in other words, if the jail door 
breaks, the felon should be turned loose. 

Each day they rewrite, remake and reshape 
the criminal law and procedure of our vari- 
ous States as they want the law to be—not 
as it is and not as they are permitted to 
do under American law and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, but contrary to 
the Constitution and as they desire the law 
to be, as if they were legislators. 

The office of a judge is simple. It is, as 
Lord Bacon said, “to interpret law and not 
to give or make it.“ A judge is merely a 
judicial umpire who sees that the law is fol- 
lowed. If he follows his whim and wish, 
then we have no law and the rights of no one 
are safe. When the law fails, all fails. 

The Constitution, save for a limitation on 
the presidential term of office and the repeal 
of the 18th amendment, has not changed in 
the last 30 years; but nine Judges have 
changed our law beyond true recognition, 
not in a legal fashion or under or by virtue of 
the Constitution, which is their sole repos- 
itory of power, but in spite of the Constitu- 
tion and in the face of it. 

We have been run by selfish groups, mi- 
norities and Socialists for so long that they 
have almost accomplished their will of 
changing the people, and they will do so if 
we do not change them first. 
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I still belleve that we can be free, that 
FFF 
. his own business without giv- 

all of his profits to Fabians, dema- 
ee no-accounts. We must be un- 
willing to be bribed with a part of our own 
money, and willing to stand up and be 
counted, 


1. 


Human Beings Are Unequal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
it is time for us to restate what equality 
means. Today we are faced with 
violence and death because many from 
the best of motivation, insist that all 
human being are equal in ability, in in- 
telligence, in talent, and in ambition. 
This is not true. 

Under our system of society all men 
are equal before the law and in the spirit 
of our Judeo-Christian heritage, all men 
are equal in the sight of God. There 
equality ends. As human beings, no 
two of us are alike. In our own fam- 
ilies we find our children are different 
than their parents, and brothers and sis- 
ters are different. Why, then, do we 
suddenly reach a national conclusion 
that all races and all individuals of every 
race must be identical in all the char- 
acteristics which make up a human be- 
ing? 

Much of the turmoil which now exists 
is caused by this perversion of natural 
law. The attempt to make every indi- 
vidual absolutely equal in every aspect 
of his living has led to brutal violence 
and finally to murder. 

We could eliminate much of the ten- 
sions which now exist if we recognize the 
inequality of humans and start from the 
point of making secure the right of 
equality before the law, thus making it 
possible for any individual regardless of 
race, sex, national origin, or economic 
class to attain whatever goals he may 
reach through his own initiative, ability, 
talent, and willingness to earn recog- 
nition. 


The following editorial, “The Heretical 
Professor,” from the Wall Street Journal, 
deserves careful reading to remind us of 
the inequality which does exist: 

THE HERETICAL PROFESSOR 

Anyone who's ever raised two or more chil- 
Gren knows that people are different. Save 
perhaps for twins, no two children, for all 
the sameness of their environment, are alike 
in personality, po pate: interests, apti- 
tudes or natural skills, 

This commonplace observation is even 
more apparent to teachers whose classrooms 
are filled with children from many families. 
Some pupils are inherently more intelligent 
in the “bookish” sense; some more skilled in 
manual dexterity. Some born with a natural 
love for music; others with a tin ear. 

And anyone who has ever travelled beyond 
the borders of his native country knows that 
races, too, differ from one another. In some 
cases the differences are slight, due mainly 
to custom or tradition. In other cases they 
are marked; there are tribes in remote places 
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with few members able to follow thought 
processes which are simple to the average 
European or American first-grader. 

Nonetheless, Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, the 
distinguished British philosopher-scientist, 
startled the International Congress of Gene- 
tics in Geneva—and made newspaper head- 
lines—when he said right out loud what 
everybody knows. . 

Professor Haldane said that greater atten- 
tion needs to be paid to human genetic diver- 
sity, and that there is no evidence that either 
individuals or races are equal in their natural 
endowment. Moreover, he said some of these 
inequalities are genetic, or inborn. That 18. 
there are limits to what can be done to 
equalize men’s abilities by equalizing their 
environmental opportunities, as by educa- 
tion, for example. 

What makes this heresy is that it runs 
counter to so many of the official social, pol- 
itical, and philosophic attitudes of the day, 
expressed in everything from our foreign 
aid program to elementary education. There 
the premise is that all men are created equal 
not only in their rights as human beings 
but also in their endowments; the differences 
are mainly due to environment. 

Thus education and training, the argu- 
ment runs, are all that is necessary to bring 
an emerging nation of backward people to 
full civilized estate; they are backward only 
because they have not been so lucky in their 
history. Among individuals here at home 
differences of estate are also mainly differ- 
ences in opportunity; the key is simply equal 
opportunities for all. 

Anyone who speaks, as Professor Haldane 
does, of inherent inequality is bound to 
bring down wrath upon his head. At the 
very least he will be accused of denigrating 
democracy. At the worst he will be charged 
with preaching racism, with giving ees 
to the likes of the Nazis or the remnants of 
the Ku Klux Elan. 

Yet the truth will not go away because 
some people may use it as a spurious argu- 
ment to segregate schools in Alabama, And 
we don't think that recognizing the Inherent 
inequality among peoples need really pose 
any philosophical dilemma or destroy the 
democratic idea. 

That trouble arises only when people con- 
fuse inequalities with some abstract idea of 
superiority and inferiority. We are unequal 
in some natural endowments to both Mickey 
Mantle and Professor Haldane, and they to 
each other. Whether any of us is inferior 
to the other, depends entirely on what you 
are talking about. But it is not necessary 
to deny the inequalities to insist upon the 
equal rights of all of us as human beings. 

And it is certainly not necessary to deny 
the inherent differences among people to 
support the objective of wider opportunities 
for all people. In the civil rights struggle, 
for example, it is totally irrelevant whether 
the Negro people as a group have less, equal, 
or superior natural intelligence than their 
white counterparts. What is relevant is that 
we do the best we can in public education 
to provide each white child and each Negro 
child with the kind of education suitable 
to his natural endowments. 

That is why it is wrong to have an educa- 
tional policy which forces all children, 
whether they’re white or Negro, into the 
same classroom with the same curriculum, 
Just as it is equally wrong to deny a public 
classroom to any child solely because of the 
color of his skin and Irrespective of his indi- 
vidual abilities. Both attitudes, though 
they be now joined in battle, are socially 
evil because each in its own way denies the 
truth of the Inborn differences in people. 

As Professor Haldane put it, “Any satis- 
factory political and economic system must 
be based on the recognition of human in- 
equality.” Perhaps the world would be bet- 
ter if that were not so. But nothing is ever 
made better by denying what is true. 


1963 


American Legion President Daniel F. 
Foley 
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HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I take pride 
in the fact that the newly elected pres- 
ident of the American Legion is a resi- 
dent of my district. 

Daniel F. Foley, of Wabasha, Minn., 
has long been active in many community 
affairs which have greatly enhanced his 
own community and our entire area. 

He is amply qualified for the high post 
to which his fellow Legionnaires have 
elected him. In Minnesota, Dan Foley 
served the Legion on the local, district, 
and State levels and built a solid record 
of achievement as district commander, 
then State commander, and as a na- 
tional committeeman. 

As a Minnesota lawyer, civic leader, 
family man, and Legionnaire, Dan has 
distinguished himself. He now brings 
to the post of commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion the qualities which won him 
the respect of his neighbors. I think 
he shows these fine qualities in his ac- 
ceptance speech delivered at Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

ACCEPTANCE SPEECH BY DANIEL F. FOLEY 

My fellow Legionnaires, for me this is 
the most thrilling moment of my life, and 
I cannot find words to adequately express 
my deep gratitude and appreciation for the 
devoted assistance of my many, many won- 
derful friends in the ranks of the American 
Legion who have helped to make this 
moment a reality for me. 

I also believe this to be a moment of truth 
for me—for I have campaigned for the high 
Office of national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion for some 2 years. During this 
period I have been telling my fellow Legion- 
naires how I would propose to discharge the 
great responsibilities which accompany this 
ofice. The time for talking is over—the 
time for action is at hand. 

Iam proud for my department, Iam grate- 
ful to all of you who have afforded me this 
opportunity to serve. I am humble in the 
knowledge of the tremendous work to be 
done this year, and Iam confident that with 
your help and with God's guidance that it 
shall be done. 

This convention of the greatest of all vet- 
erans organizations, which now draws to a 
close, has given me direction for the year 
ahead. By your deliberations and the man- 
dates which we have adopted here, I believe 
we have given all of America new cause to 
look to the American Legion to chart a true 
course along the path toward preservation 
of our basic freedoms and the great Amer- 
ican heritage that is ours. 

We have here reaffirmed our faith that 
governments are instituted among men to 
promote peace and to preserve the inalien- 
able rights of man as a creature of God. 
We have here, through the various resolu- 
tions of our several commissions, determined 
what we believe to be the most effective 
policies for achieving the objectives of all of 
our fine action programs which have proven 
their worth through the years—not only for 
the benefit of the veteran population, but 
for the benefit of all Americans. 

History has revealed to us time and again 
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that the course of extremism, either to the 
right or to the left is the course of failure, 
and that to follow such a course has brought 
about the downfall of many men, of many 
governments, yes, even of entire civiliza- 
tions. During my formative years, as I 
watched the activities of the American 
Legion in my home community, then in my 
early years as an American Legionnaire ob- 
serving the work of my own post and its 
members, I became thoroughly convinced 
that this was the type of organization with 
which to cast my personal lot if I wished to 
offer some tangible service to my God, to my 
country, and to my fellow man. x 

I firmly believe this American Legion of 
ours to be the greatest stabilizing factor in 
America today, and I believe that through 
close adherence to the principles, policies 
and programs of the American Legion that 
America and the free world will be better 
prepared to fight and to win the struggle 
with the forces of atheistic communism. 

The American Legion has a glorious past 
and an even brighter future, and I pledge to 
you my very best efforts to help us to realize 
that bright future. We have not even 
scratched the surface of our potential, and 
within the next 2 weeks I will be off on a 
tour of 21 regional membership conferences 
to help convince other eligible veterans that 
we can do well with their help in this endless 
battle to keep forever free the land they al- 
ready have fought to protect. 

It is my fondest hope that this year may 
mark the beginning of a new era in the life 
of the Legion where courageous men and 
women with brave hearts rededicate them- 
selves to service in the high cause of free- 
dom. We shall realize that objective if we, 
as Legionnaires, remain true to the principles 
which brought us together nearly 45 years 


ago. 

I look forward to my term of office as a 
year of rededication—a year of rediscovery, 
if you will, not just of the principles of the 
Legion, but a year of rediscovery of America 
herself in the light of her great history and 
of action to safeguard and preserve our price- 
less heritage in these momentous times in 
which we live. 

The problems of yesterday, Legionnaires, 
are not necessarily the problems of today or 
tomorrow. Yet, if we are aware of our past 
we cannot help but be better prepared to live 
today and to face tomorrow. The solutions 
to the problems of yesterday may not be ap- 
plicable to the problems of today, but knowl- 
edge of the past and the sacrifice that was 
required to solve the problems of other eras 
will give us new wisdom and courage to cope 
successfully with the problems of our own 
times. A rediscovery of America and of our- 
selves is, I believe, an essential element to 
successful living today. 

The American Legion constantly is redis- 
covering itself through a continual process of 
reevaluating the problems with which we are 
concerned in order that we may approach 
those problems on a realistic basis, in keep- 
ing with our times, and that we may make a 
constructive contribution to the growth of 
our free society. $ 

First, and most importantly, we must con- 
cern ourselves with the preservation of that 
society and history has taught us that, in 
order to do so, the Nation's defenses must 
be maintained at adequate strength and the 
very finest quality to deter the threat of 
aggression. 

Because the Soviet Union has been willing 
to become a party to & partial nuclear test 
ban, is no evidence that communism has 
abandoned its long pronounced objective of 
world conquest. It simply means, that for 
the time being, it does not best serve the 
cause of communism to engage in an all- 
out nuclear arms race, 

It would, of course, be our fondest hope 
that the Soviets have entered into this agree- 
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ment in all sincerity and that they will live 
by its terms. We would hope that it might 
even lead to the exploration of other areas 
of agreement to further ease the cold war 
tensions. This we will believe when it comes 
to pass for the Communist record of shat- 
tered treaties and agreements is one of the 
most infamous in the annals of international 
relations. . 

Again we are reminded of our past and o 
a famed quotation from history as we look 
to the solution to a modern day problem. 
The quote I have in mind is “Keep your 
powder dry.” 

In our day this simply means the main- 
tenance of defensive forces unsurpassed by 
any potential attacker. This is a policy that 
the American Legion has advocated since 
our founding days—it would have served us 
well in other days. This is the policy which 
the American Legion advocates today, for it 
will serve America well today. 

The Communists have shown no inclina- 
tion to decrease pressures now being applied 
to our sister republics to the south. Red 
Cuba, just some 90 miles from where we are 
gathered, is the springboard for introduc- 
tion of propaganda, sabotage, and potential 
open revolt in some areas of the hemisphere. 
This can mean only that America must exert 
her best efforts to maintain hemispheric 
solidarity, and the American Legion believes 
this can best be achieved by the elimination 
of Fidel Castro and his government. 


Our defenses must go beyond the military 
and into the area of people, for they must 
be designed to last beyond the lifetime of 
this audience. The American Legion, 
through its great Americanism programs, 
seeks to build a stalwart citizenry for 
tomorrow. 


We believe that if we give our youth the 
proper guidance that they will “discover” the 
basic principles for which America stands 
while we are rediscovering them for ourselves, 
and that in so doing they will find the will 
and the way to defend the freedoms we sol- 
emnly pledge that they shall inherit from 
us. 


We cannot and we shall not abandon our 
sacred obligation to defend and preserve the 
rights and privileges of the widows and or- 
phans of our deceased comrades. We shall 
continue to fight for them as we shall carry 
on the battle on behalf of the disabled vet- 
eran and those who by reason of advancing 
years can no longer adequately discharge 
their responsibilities to their loved ones. 
Our legislative-rehabilitation program must 
be geared to meet the changing needs of 
the veteran population. 

The problem of the aged and aging vet- 
eran may well be one of the most serious 
with which we have ever come to grips in the 
entire history of our rehabilitation program. 
But we propose to meet this problem head on, 
and one of our high priority objectives of 
the coming year will be the establishment 
of a Senate Committee on Veterans Affairs. 

All these great ideals, my friends, will have 
no tangible value if we should lose our free- 
doms, and as your national comander for 
the coming year, I commit our organization 
to this pledge. 

“Though the forces of atheistic commu- 
nism may beat with all their fury on the 
breasts of liberty, this Nation shall endure 
strong in justice. This Nation shall prosper, 
rich in compassion. This Nation shall stand 
down through the corridors of time, secure in 
freedom.” 

May each of us as individuals and as an 
organization so conduct our lives and affairs 
that we might continue to contribute sig- 
nificantly to the high cause of freedom. In 
so doing, we shall glorify God, bring honor 
to our country, and contribute to the estab- 
lishment of a just and lasting peace through- 
out the world. 
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Michael J. Wargovich—Noted American 
Slovak Fraternalist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
elude the following article from the 
Dobry Pastier-Good Shepherd, official 
publication of the Slovak Catholic Fed- 
eration of America, issue of March 1961: 


MICHAEL J. WaRGOVICH—NOTED AMERICAN 
SLOVAK FRATERNALIST 
(By John C. Sciranka) 

On Tuesday, January 17, 1961, the Amer- 
ican Slovaks lost a noted fraternalist and 4 
leader—Michael J. Wargovich, who died in 
McKeesport Pa., after a brief illness at the 
age of 65. 

The name Wargovich is known throughout 
the world, where the Slovak people live. He 
was born in Slovakia and brought to this 
country as a mere child. His parents after a 
brief stay in Brooklyn, N. T., settled in Penn- 
sylvania. McKeesport was the city where the 
late fraternalist learned his ABC's in frater- 
nalism. And since McKeesport has the dis- 
tinction of being also the domicile of the 
first American Slovak newspapermen and or- 
ganizers of a faternal society—Jan Slovensky 
and Julius Wolf, who settled there in 1879, 
“Big Mike”, as he was widely known, followed 
in their footsteps. But his inspiration came 
from the late pastor of the Holy Trinity 
Slovak Catholic Church, Father Panuska. 
Here Mike served as an altar boy 55 years 
ago to a noted priest during the national 
convention of the First Catholic Slovak Union 
of United States and Canada, which is the 
largest Slovak organization in the world and 
which the late Michael J. Wargovich headed 
as supreme president for 20 years. Praise- 
worthy is the fact the junior order of the 
union was established then. The priest, to 
whom Mike served was the Rev. Stephen 
Furdek known as “Father of American 
Slovaks.” This meeting with the famous 
priest inspired the late Michael J. Wargovieh 
to the dedication of his life to the American 
Slovak fraternaliam. 

The writer had the pleasure to attend the 
first national convention of this the largest 
Slovak fraternal organization in the summer 
of 1922 in Bethlehem, Pa., with late Wargo- 
vich. It was the first national convention 
for both of us. Shortly after this conven- 
tion, the writer became assistant editor of 
Jednota (Union), published in Middletown, 
Pa. Michael waited for his chance until 
1926, when he was elected supreme auditor 
at the national convention in Scranton, Pa. 
This was followed by chairmanship of the 
board of auditors. Then in 1940 during the 
Pittsburgh national convention he was 
elected supreme president and reelected at 
every national convention, which grew stead- 
ily under his leadership. The organization's 
headquarters are in Cleveland, Ohio, where 
it was founded in 1890 but it maintains a 
printery, orphanage, and an old folks home 
at Middletown, Pa., on a large farm near 
Harrisburg. Pennsylvania has over 60 per- 
cent of the organization's membership. 

OFFICER OF NATIONAL FRATERNAL CONGRESS 


During the past 20 years, Mr. Wargovich 
attended all the conventions of the National 
Fraternal Congress of America in which he 
served on various important committees and 
also as member of its executive committee. 
He was also president of the Pennsylvania 
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Fraternal Congress and treasurer of the Slo- 
vak Catholic Religious Association, which 
raised a quarter million dollars under the 
auspices of the Sloyak Catholic Federation 
of America and the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference during World War I for the 
war-torn Slovakia. 

He attended and served on the important 
committees of the Slovak League of America 
and the Slovak Catholic Federation of 
America. During that period he visited 
every State in the Union and all the principal 
cities of the United States, and Canada at 
various celebrations and functions of his 
organization. 


SERVED UNDER FIVE GOVERNORS 


Mr. Wargovich was a stanch Republican 
and took active part in all Republican activi- 
ties from the time he started to vote. He 
served on local and county, as well as State 
committees. The Republican National Com- 
mittee recognized his services and he served 
on its advisory board. He was also national 
chairman of the Slovak division of the Re- 
publican Party for several years and took 
part in various campaigns, visiting many 
States as a speaker. His voice was heard 
over the air during the last presidential cam- 
paign in English and Slovak languages. 
During the 1960 Republican National Con- 
vention in Chicago, III., he had the honor 
to serve as one of the assistant secretaries 
of this historical conclave, which he con- 
sidered one of the highest honors. Mr. 
Wargovich served as district representative 
of the Pennsylvania State Workmen's Insur- 
ance Fund under five Governors. He also 
served as the treasurer of the Pittsburgh 
Fraternal Societies. 

He was active in civic affairs and served as 
officer of the local branch 60, of the First 
Catholic Slovak Union, also was member of 
the National Slovak Society Assembly 31, 
which is one of the oldest Slovak societies in 
America. Also the Knights of Columbus, 
Council 955, the Slovak Gymnastic Union 
Sokol, Assembly 46, and the Serra Club. 

Under his leadership the organization had 
youth conferences In the principal cities of 
the United States and Canada and the last 
such conference was in August 1960 in Wash- 
ington, D.C., with a solemn mass at the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. 
He arranged the programs for these confer- 
ences and the national conventions of the 
organization which he headed. The writer 
had the privilege to be temporary chairman 
of two such national conventions in New 
York City, the first one in 1928, when the late 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes greeted the conven- 
tion and second in 1952, when Francis J. 
Cardinal Spellman presided at the pontifical 
mass in St. Patrick's Cathedral. Similar 
conventions with solemn pontifical masses 
were held during his tenure of office in Chi- 
cago, III.; Youngstown, Ohio; 
Wis.; New York City; Reading, Pa.; and De- 
troit, Mich.; with Cardinals Stritch, Mooney, 
and McQuigan pontificating and preaching. 

The most impressive celebration under 
Wargovich's presidency was held on Labor 
Day, 1955, in Cleveland Public Auditorium 
in honor of the centennial birthday of Father 
FPurdek, founder of the union. The late 
Cardinal Stritch preached the sermon and 
some 30 American archbishops and bishops 
took part in the picturesque celebration with 
many monsignori, priests, and all American 
Slovak fraternal leaders present. 

He was in midst of gigantic preparations 
for the national convention to be held in 
August 1961 in Pittsburgh, Pa., when death 
put an end to his prolific fraternal career. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Mary Lu- 
canish Wargovich; two sons: Dr. Raymond 
Wargovich, of McKeesport, Pa., active fra- 
ternalist, and Matthew, Wargovich, of Bel Air, 
Ma.; also two daughters, Miss Dolores Wargo- 
vich at home, and Mrs, Mildred Coffman, of 
Akron, Ohio; two brothers, Joseph and An- 
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drew, of McKeesport; and a sister, Mrs. Anna 
Evans, of Munhall, and seven grandchildren. 

In spite of inclement weather, all Ameri- 
can Slovak fraternal organizations were rep- 
resented at his funeral on Saturday, January 
21. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clement J. Hrtanek 
preached the eulogy and represented Most 
Rev. John J. Wright, bishop of Pittsburgh 
diocese, and Rt. Rev. Abbott Theodore G. 
Kojis, O.S.B., celebrated pontifical mass of 
requiem, assisted by local pastor, Father Ed- 
ward J. Duwell, who officiated at the Calvary 
Cemetery, Port Vue, Pa. 

Msgr. Andrew Biros, supreme chaplain; 
Msgr. Michael Shuba, organization's supreme 
chaplain for Canada; Very Rev. Canon Joseph 
S. Altany, LL.D., editor of Slovak Catholic 
Federation; Rev. Martin B. Rubicky, former 
supreme president of the Slovak Catholic 
Federation; Rev. Louis P. Hohos, supreme 
chaplain of the Slovak Catholic Sokol, and 
many priests attended funeral. The late 
Michael J. Wargovich from Phoenixville, Pa. 

Mr. Wargovich was lifelong resident of 
Allegheny County and great citizen of Penn- 
Sylvania, who preached and lived as a true 
American Slovak fraternalist, aiding his fel- 
low men for a better tomorrow. 

He will always be remembered by his 
countrymen as a typical American Slovak 
fraternalist. 


Lief Erickson Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or, 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, Lief 
Erickson Day commemorates the dis- 
covery of North America about A.D. 1000 
by Leif Erickson. The explorations of 
the brave Norseman in this hemisphere 
are an early milestone in the develop- 
ment of our continent and our Nation. 

Lief was the son of Eric the Red, a 
Norseman who discovered Greenland in 
A.D. 945, and founded a colony there. 
Lief discovered land to the west of Ice- 
land which he called Vinland and 
which was probably what is known today 
as Nova Scotia. He was particularly 
struck with the charms of Vinland, where 
he spent one winter. His explorations 
took him to lands “of which he had prev- 
iously had no knowledge,” where self- 
sown” wheat grew, and vines, and 
“mosur” wood. Lief took specimens of 
all these, and returned to his father’s 
home in Greenland. 

Lief Erickson Day reminds us of the 
heritage that all Americans have received 
from these early explorers and from the 
generations of Nordic peoples who fol- 
lowed them to these shores in the cen- 
turies that have followed. Of the latter- 
day voyagers from Norway many have 
found their way to San Francisco. Nor- 
wegian sailors have been sailing into the 
port of San Francisco since early days, 
and it was Norwegian fishermen who in- 
troduced modern methods into the whal- 
ing industry on the Pacific coast. They 
have also played a large part in the 
development of shipping and in the 
navigation of inland waters. The marine 
surveying in our ports is largely in the 
hands of Norwegian engineers, 
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With their varied crafts and profes- 
sions the Norwegians make a vital con- 
tribution to the colorful, bustling life of 
San Francisco. They are deeply proud 
of their adventurous Norwegian forbears 
and so Lief Erickson Day is a particularly 
meaningful occasion for them. I join 
them in commemorating the memory of 
this great explorer. 


A Columbus Day Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O: 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the history of the United States, the 
energies and customs of the people of 
ali nationalities forwarded the rapid and 
continuous growth of this Nation in 
which we, their descendants live. But, 
during our labors for freedom and the 
pursuit óf happiness we are constantly 
reminded of the adventurous spirit of 
one man who contributed so singularly 
to our country. On October 12, citizens 
in the United States will pay homage to 
the man with whom we credit the dis- 
covery, on this day in 1492, of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Pageants and parades 
are scheduled and performed while chil- 
dren recite appropriate poems and plays. 
Yet, we should think of Christopher 
Columbus not only as a famous explorer 
or admiral of the seas. We should 
recognize him as a national of Italian 
origin, destined to lead a group of 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and Italians, to 
the New World. As the leader of this 
multinational group, he established a 
principle which would contribute to the 
development of the greatest Nation in 
the world, the bringing together of many 
nationalities to live and build together 
in this new land a new life. 

In San Francisco the celebrations for 
Columbus Day are citywide; yet the 
Italian community of 96,009 leads in the 
festivities for their countryman. There 
is a Columbus Avenue in San Francisco 
and appropriately on October 12, the 
Italian Americans parade on that con- 
course. They represent one of the larg- 
est concentrations of Italian Americans 
in the United States and have become 
an integral part of the city since its 
founding. 

San Franciscans look with pride at the 
offices of the Bank of America, founded 
by A. P. Giannini amidst the ruins of 
the fire in 1906. This bank is now one 
of the richest and largest in the world. 

There is Angelo Rossi who became 
mayor of the city and who has left behind 
him a legend of an honest and hardwork- 
ing administration. 

The San Francisco Opera grew to 
greatness because of its Italian managers 
and singers. Louisa Tetrazzini was dis- 
covered in 1905 by San Franciscans, who 
thereafter claimed her as their own. 

We must look not only to the individ- 
ual Italian Americans who contributed 
so much to the growth of the city. We 
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should remember the part the Italian 
community played during the great fire 
when they fought the flames with their 
precious barrels of wine, thus saving 
Telegraph Hill from destruction. 

Just as the Italian community of the 
North Beach area is part of San Fran- 
cisco, so are all the communities of San 
Francisco a part of the United States, 
all contributing their efforts to their 
country. Columbus sought a route to 
the Indies but found the Americans. It 
is therefore fitting that all citizens of 
the United States, whether of Italian, 
Spanish, German, or Irish origin, joy- 
fully and reverently pay tribute to his 
services to our great Nation. 


American Negro Lawyer, 1844-1963 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include an article in the 
Chicago Daily Defender of August 5, 
1963, by the scholarly Edward B. Toles, 
chairman of the National Bar Associa- 
tion Committee on Judiciary. 

The article follows: 

THE American Necro Lawyer 1844-1963 

(By Edward B. Toles) 


The 38th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Bar Association (representing 4,000 
Negro lawyers) convenes at Chicago's Sher- 
man House, Wednesday, August 7. 

During this centennial of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation many Americans do not 
realize that the Negro lawyer was on the 
American scene some 20 years before the 
proclamation. Herein below are chronolog- 
ical highlights in the record of the American 
Negro lawyer. 

The year 1844: The first American Negro 
lawyer, Macon B. Allen, admitted to bar of 
Maine, July 3, 1844; and during Reconstruc- 
tion, admitted to Charleston, S.C. bar. In 
February 1873, elected judge of the inferior 
court of Charleston by the South Carolina 
General Assembly. 

The year 1852: Robert Morris, Boston, 
Mass., first American Negro magistrate, ap- 
pointed by Massachusetts Governor George 
N. Briggs. 

‘The year 1855: John Mercer Langston, first 
Negro lawyer to win elective office as clerk 
of Brownhelm Township, Lorain County, 
Ohio, 

The year 1856: Aaron A. Bradley, admitted 
to Massachusetts Bar February 2, 1856; later 
elected to Georgia Legislature. 

The year 1861: Edwin Garrison Walker, 
admitted to Massachusetts Bar, May 1861, 
first American Negro legislator; elected to 
Massachusetts Legislature. 

The year 1865: John S. Rock, physician, 
dentist, and lawyer, first Negro admitted to 
practice before U.S. Supreme Court. 

The year 1870: Jonathan Jasper Wright, 
first Negro State Supreme Court Justice, 
elected to full 6-year term as Associate Jus- 
tice, South Carolina Supreme Court. 

The year 1872: George Lee, elected by 
South Carolina Legislature judge of the in- 
ferior court of Charleston, March 13, 1872. 

Charlotte Ray, first Negro woman lawyer, a 
graduate of Howard University Law School, 
admitted to practice in 1872. 
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The year 1873: First Negro law firm estab- 
lished—Whipper, Elliott & Allen (Judge 
Macon B. Allen). Whipper and Elliott, both 
members of South Carolina Legislature, and 
Elliott later Representative in U.S. Congress. 

The years 1883-90: George L, Ruffin, one of 
the first Negro graduates of Harvard Law 
School (1869), served in Massachusetts Leg- 
islature and Boston Common Council, ap- 
pointed municipal judge of Charleston, 
Mass., November 7, 1883. Other Negro 
judges—Judge Mifflin Gibbs, Little Rock, 
Ark. (1873); Judge John H. Ballou, Florida 
(1888), and Judge Joseph E. Lee, Florida 
(1890). 

The years 1869-1901: In Congress, 1869- 
1901, 6 of the Negroes elected (2 Senators 
and 20 Representatives) were lawyers. 

The year 1901: Robert H. Terrell, first Ne- 
gro judicial appointment of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Judge of the District of Co- 
lumbia Municipal Court, December 17. 

The year 1911: William H. Lewis, Boston, 
first Negro Assistant U.S. Attorney General, 
appointed by President William H. Taft. 

The year 1924: Albert B. George, elected 
municipal judge, Chicago, 1924, first Negro 
elected in the North since Reconstruction. 

The year 1936: Charles Anderson, former 
president of the National Bar Association, 
elected to Kentucky Legislature (later ap- 
pointed United Nations Delegate by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower). 

The year 1937: William H. Hastie, ap- 
pointed judge of the U.S. District Court for 
the Virgin Islands by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; succeeded by Judges Herman 
Moore (appointed by Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman) and Walter Gordon (appointed 
by President Eisenhower). 

The year 1939: Jane Matilda Bolin, first 
Negro woman judge, appointed by Mayor 
Fiorella LaGuardia to the court of domestic 
relations in New York City. 

The years 1940-63; First elected Negro 
women ju cago’s Edith S. Sampson, 
former United Nations Delegate; and Juanita 
Kidd Stout in Philadelphia. First Negro 
woman judge appointed by President John F. 
Kennedy—Marjorie McKenzie Lawson, to the 
District of Columbia Juvenile Court. First 
Negro woman appointed judge in Los An- 
geles, Calif—Vaino Spencer. 

The year 1945: Judge Irvin O. Mollison, first 
Negro lifetime Federal judge, appointed by 
President Harry S. Truman to the U.S. Cus- 
toms Court. 

The year 1949: WILIANt L. Dawson, Mem- 
ber of Congress, first Negro chairman of a 
Congressional Standing Committee, House 
Committee on Government Operations. 

The year 1949: William H. Hastie, first 
Negro judge, U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
appointed by President Harry S. Truman. 

The year 1954:J. Ernest Wilkins, Chicago, 
first Negro Assistant Secretary of the US. 
Department of Labor, appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, 

The year 1955: E. Frederick Morrow, first 
Negro Special Assistant to President Eisen- 
hower. 

The year 1956: Archibald J. Carey, Chicago, 
first Negro chairman of President Eisenhow- 
er’s Committee on Government Employment 
Policy; United Nations Delegate. 4 

The year 1956: Genoa Washington, Chi- 
cago, appointed U.N, Delegate by President 

ower. 

The year 1957: George Johnson, former 
Howard Law School professor, appointed to 
US. Civil Rights Commission by President 
Eisenhower. 

The year 1957: Scovel Richardson, ap- 
pointed Judge, U.S. Customs Court, by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

The year 1958: Richard A. Harewood, now 
Judge of the Superior Court, Cook County, 
first Negro to win statewide public office since 
Reconstruction, when elected Trustee of the 
University of Illinois. 
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The year 1958: Otis Smith, first Negro 
elected, Michigan, to statewide public office, 
Auditor of Public Accounts. 

The year 1960: Frank Reeves, first Negro 
Special Assistant to President Kennedy. 

The year 1961: Thurgood Marshall, former 
Chief Counsel NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, appointed Judge, U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, by President Kennedy. 

The years 1961-62: Otis Smith, first Negro 
associate justice of Supreme Court of Michi- 

since Reconstruction, in a statewide 
election. 

Leroy Johnson, first Negro senator elected 
to Georgia's Legislature since Reconstruction, 
in a statewide election. 

Gerald Lamb, first Negro elected State 
treasurer in Connecticut, in a statewide elec- 
tion. 

Edward R. Brooke, first Negro elected at- 
torney general in the United States (Mas- 
sachusetts) . 

Spottswood Robinson III, appointed U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission; Clarence Ferguson, 
counsel; appointed by President Kennedy. 

The years 1961-63: First Negro appoint- 
ments by President John F. Kennedy to posi- 
tions never previously held by Negroes: 

James B. Parsons, Chicago, II., and Wade 
McCree, Detroit, Mich., first judges of the 
U.S. District Court. 

Cecil Poole, San Francisco, Calif., and 
Merle McCurdly, Cleveland, Ohio, first U.S, 
attorneys. 

A. Leon Higginbotham, member, Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Howard Jenkins, Jr., member, National 
Labor Relations Board. 

John B. Duncan, member, District of Co- 
lumbia Commission. 

Luke Moore, marshal, District of Columbia 
(first Negro marshal was Frederick Douglas, 
appointed by President Hayes. Douglas was 
not a lawyer). 

Of the Nation’s 8,000 judges, over 75 are 
Negro and are presently elected and appoint- 
ed in the Federal and State courts. 

Other first Negro appointments: Hobart 
Taylor, executive vice chairman, President's 
Committee on Equal Job Opportunity (Earl 
B. Dickerson, first appointed member, FEPC, 
by President Roosevelt, 1942); John Wilkins, 
general counsel, Agency of International De- 
velopment; Elmer Henderson, general coun- 
sel, Subcommittee on Executive and Legis- 
lative Reorganization (House Committee on 
Government Operations, William L. Dawson, 
chairman). 


Soviet Vessels in U.S. Waters Being 
Taken Too Lightly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the October issue of the National 
Fisherman carries a story by William O. 
Foss calling attention to the investiga- 
tion conducted by the Porter Hardy Sub- 
committee on Armed Forces into the 
Russian trawler traffic along the U.S. 
coastline. Because this publication re- 
flects the feeling of a large segment of 
the U.S. fisheries industry, and the con- 
cern we all feel about the Russian viola- 
tion of our coastal waters, I ask that this 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD: 
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Coast GUARD, Navy BELIEVED TAKING OLOSE- 
In Sovier Vessets Too LIGHTLY 
(By William O. Foss) 

An immediate step-up in the Coast 
Guard's surveillance of Russian trawler traffic 
in U.S. territorial waters has been urged by 
the House Armed Services Investigations 
subcommittee. 

The subcommittee, which made a lengthy 
investigation and held hearings this sum- 
mer, recommended that: 

1. The Government agencies concerned 
should adopt a uniform national policy 
which would permit the Coast Guard to 
take such immediate and unilateral action 
as may be required in the national interest, 
whenever Russian vessels having electronic 
or other capabilities which constitute a 
threat to the security of our country are 
found transiting our territorial waters. 

2. The Coast Guard initiate daily air and 
sea patrols along the territorial waters on 
the Florida coast from St. Lucie Inlet to 
Miami 


3. The 7th Coast Guard District publicize 
the assistance which civlian sources would 
render to augment its surveillance activities, 
and, particularly, invite commercial and 
private boatowners to report all sightings of 
Iron Curtain craft in U.S. coastal waters. 

4. The Navy consider greater use of the 
established Naval Reserve program so that 
some of its training cruises may simultane- 
ously perform a patrol function along the 
east coast of Florida. 

The subcommittee was not at all satisfied 
that the Coast Guard and the Navy were 
doing enough to prevent Russian trawlers 
from fishing and spying in U.S. territorial 
waters. 

It took a dim view of statements made by 
Coast Guard, Navy, and State Department 
officials that the trawlers in U.S. territorial 
waters constitute no threat to our national 
security. The services said that if they had 
reached a contrary decision, the trawlers 
would have had to be stopped, searched and 
perhaps taken into custody. 

AVOIDING TROUBLE 


The subcommittee noted, however, that 
this is a situation the agencies appear to be 
striving to avoid because of problems it 
might raise for the State Department, which 
is primarily concerned with the impact of 
such action on the overall foreign policy of 
the United States. 

“Such a divided interest is bound to have 
a retarding influence on any future emer- 
gency action the Coast Guard may be re- 
quired to undertake in connection with Rus- 
sian vessels in our territorial waters,“ the 
subcommittee observed. 

In the report of its investigations, the 
subcommittee, headed by Representative 
Porter Harpy, Democrat, of Virginia, noted 
that Russia maintains a fleet of from 200 
to 400 fishing vessels operating off the Grand 
Banks and Georges Bank in the North At- 
lantic. Furthermore, more than a dozen 
seagoing Russian trawlers of the Okean class 
make regular round trips between the North 
Atlantic fishing banks and Cuba. 

On their round trips south these vessels 
hug the south Florida coastline for a distance 
of approximately 150 to 200 miles and at 
times are well within the 3-mile limit 
of US. territorial waters. While the osten- 
sible purpose of the trawlers’ southern trip 
is to deliver fish to Cuba, this could be a 
cover for operations of a military or para- 
military nature. 

The Coast Guard and the Navy, following 
a policy laid down by the State Department, 
let the Russian trawlers pass close to our 
shores unhampered because the vessels are 
granted innocent passage. 

Coast Guard officials told the House Armed 
Service Investigations Subcommittee that 
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the Coast Guard regarded the Soviet trawl- 
ers as typical fishing vessels and considered 
their passages through the territorial waters 
as innocent passage. The Coast Guard has 
not interfered with the Russian trawlers 
but told the subcommittee that they have 
been watched closely. 

This testimony angered the subcommittee, 
which asked “if the passage of the Russian 
ships in territorial waters is viewed as in- 
nocent, then why is surveillance activity by 
the Coast Guard limited to Russian vessels?” 
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The subcommittee answered its own ques- 
tions with this statement: “Such activity 
would suggest that neither the Coast Guard 
nor the Navy really believes that the pres- 
ence of the Russian vessels in our coastal 
waters is completely innocent in the sense 
that their presence so close to our shore does 
not constitute a threat to our national se- 
curity.” 

While it is possible that the Russian ves- 
sels are no more than fishing boats taking 
their cargo to Cuba, witnesses before the 
subcommittee hearings agreed that these 
ships could be gathering scientific informa- 
tion, charting our coastline and ocean floor 
for the purposes useful in submarine war- 
fare, or selecting sites for the landing of 
spies and saboteurs. Both the Navy and 
Coast Guard admitted that the ships could 
be landing or picking up spies or saboteurs 
or smuggling military items and that this 
could be done with little chance of detec- 
tion in the landing or picking up operations. 

Other witnesses discussed the possibility 
that Russian fishing vessels are conducting 
electronic surveillance of certain aspects of 
our military defenses and exploring ways of 
interfering with or controlling the guidance 
and abortive systems of our missiles and 
rockets fired from Cape Canaveral. 

During testimony of Coast Guard head- 
quarters officials it was brought out that the 
Coast Guard surveils only those Russian 
trawlers that the Coast Guard has deter- 
mined are in U.S, territorial waters, Officials 
said that the Coast Guard relies heavily on 
private shipping for notification of the pres- 
ence of Russian trawlers in or near the terri- 
torial waters. 

Peacetime deployment of Coast Guard fa- 
cilities on the eastern coast of Florida is so 
thin that the Russian trawlers could put 
ashore or take aboard agents, weapons, and 
other contraband with slight chance of de- 
tection. 

The present U.S. policy of considering 
foreign fishing vessels within territorial 
waters only as fishing vessels and not as po- 
tential instruments for gathering of military 
information is considered deficient by the 
subcommittee. It called for changes which 
would require immediate action by the Coast 
Guard whenever a foreign vessel appears in 
our waters. 


Waterfront Commission Investigator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am privi- 
leged to submit for inclusion in the REC- 
orp, an article entitled “Waterfront 
Commission Investigator” which was 
written by Thomas F. Coon, a distin- 
guished law enforcement officer, teacher, 
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and author, of Dumont, N.J. Because it 
affects all citizens, it will be of interest 
to Members of Congress and the public. 

Mr. Coon, a graduate of New York 
University, is senior investigator with 
the waterfront commission of New York 
Harbor. This commission is, charged 
with the vital responsibility of keeping 
this major gateway for commerce be- 
tween the United States and the rest of 
the world free of crime and corruption. 
An accomplished writer, Mr. Coon is also 
editor of the Bulletin, a widely distributed 
law enforcement publication of the So- 
ciety of Professional Investigators and a 
regular contributor to the Nation’s lead- 
ing law enforcement publications, news- 
papers, and magazines on subjects per- 
taining to law enforcement, internal 
security, and world events. 

Thomas Coon has served his country 
as a supervisory special agent with the 
Office of Naval Intelligence and is a 
lieutenant senior grade in the Naval In- 
telligence Reserve, 


This particular article first appeared 
in Police, a national magazine on law 
enforcement and was later reprinted in 
Excerpta Criminologica, a Netherlands 
publication. 

WATERFRONT COMMISSION INVESTIGATOR 

(By Thomas F. Coon, Dumont, N.J.) 

One of the newest law enforcement agents 
on the national scene with a major law en- 
forcement function is the investigator with 
the Waterfront Commission of New York 
Harbor. The waterfront-commission investi- 
gator is primarily charged with the respon- 
sibllity for enforcing the provisions of the 
Waterfront Commission Act which was en- 
acted by the States of New York and New 
Jersey in 1953. This law came into being be- 
Cause of a crying need. The New York State 
Crime Commission and its counterpart, the 
New Jersey Law Enforcement Council, as well 
as Federal investigative bodies spelled out a 
deplorable condition upon the piers in the 
port of New York which was degrading to 
the men who worked the piers as well as det- 
rimental to the large segment of our com- 
merce which in some manner or other is 
ted in with the port of New Tork. 

The trend toward seaport superiority of the 
port of New York dates back to the 17th cen- 
tury when Dutch settlers colonized at the 
mouth of the Hudson River. Coupled with 
the natural asset of being located at the end 
of a long and richly yielding river valley, the 
acquisition of the Northwest Territory 
brought to the New York Harbor area the 
Pinnacle position as the shipping center of 
the Nation. The port is ice free throughout 
the year. Heavy fogs are a rarity. The an- 
chorage facilities in the port are excellent 
tor deepwater ships. Transportation facili- 
ties of every type are readily available. The 
port, through natural endowments and grad- 
ual developments since the days of the Dutch 
Settlers, should at this time be in a position 
that no city could contest its outstanding 
leadership. The investigative bodies, how- 
ever, spelled out the story that all was not 
well, 

What were some of the evils which were 
uncovered? Large-scale stealing on an or- 
Banized basis prevailed. Payrolls of steam- 
Ship companies and stevedoring outfits were 
Padded with “phantom” employees who col- 
lected paychecks for little or no work: Loan 
Sharking existed to a large degree. The 
investigative bodies also revealed corrupt pay- 
ments by management to labor leaders to 
Overlook legitimate labor rights. Guards 
were threatened with loss of life or job if too 
Vigorous in their attempt to prevent stealing. 
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Many union officials were proven to be crimi- 
nals with extensive records. And there were 
many other abuses. 

Another broad area of evil existed in the 
public loading racket. The public loaders 
who were often in with the union officials 
performed the function of loading trucks at 
the pier heads. They often commandeered 
equipment and labor from the steamship or 
stevedoring companies to perform their op- 
erations. The companies were adverse to 
object for fear that they might suffer a strike 
which, on the waterfront, costs thousands 
of dollars aday. The fees of the public load- 
ers were frequently exorbitant, being based 
very often upon “whatever the traffic would 
bear.“ 

In fairness to the people who make this 
port of New York waterfront run, however, it 
should be commented that there were, and 
are, fine, upstanding men in all areas of the 
industry. Nevertheless, many of the evils 
Were spelled out in sworn testimony to exist 
to such a degree that it was felt that the port 
of New York was in danger of losing its posi- 
tion of supremacy to which its natural ad- 
vantages entitled it—all because of the mess 
of corruption, venality, and general turbu- 
lence. 

I shall touch briefly upon some of the pro- 
visions of the law which struck directly at 
abuses which the Crime Commissions sub- 
stantiated. The public loaders were, through 
the stroke of the pen, put out of business. 
The law also struck at the area of wrongful 
persons holding offices in waterfront work- 
ers’ unions. It was basically provided that 
no person could solicit, collect, or receive any 
dues, assessments, levies, fines, or contribu- 
tions within the States of New York and 
New Jersey from persons required to be regis- 
tered or licensed under the law if any officer 
or agent of the labor organization had been 
convicted of a felony. Recent experience 
indicated that there was a considerable de- 
gree of circumvention of this provision of 
the law by placing persons disqualified from 
holding union office in various statuses un- 
der which they were able to influence union 
affairs and obtain funds from union sources. 
The commission moved quickly through leg- 
islative enactment to close the door upon 
such activity. 

Control has been exerted upon the various 
individuals who work upon the piers by re- 
quiring registration or licensing of longshore- 
men, checkers, pier superintendents, hiring 
agents, stevedoring companies, and steam- 
ship companies. In essence, persons and 
businesses engaged in the waterfront busi- 
ness of loading and unloading the ships and 
delivering the cargo to and receiving cargo 
from trucks at the various piers must be 
passed upon by the cOmmission to determine 
whether they are suitable for such activity. 
Under these provisions, individuals who have 
extensive criminal records or who are tied 
directly to unsavory activity with the water- 
front mob may be denied registration or li- 
censing. Companies which engage in illicit 
activity such as making improper payments 
to labor officials or other illegal practice may 
also be denied licensing. 

The law also endeavored to give dignifica- 
tion and protection to the men who guard 
the piers. They too have to meet rigid stand- 
ards for licensing. These “port watchmen” 
are given every degree of cooperation by 
commission investigators. Threats against 
their physical safety are looked upon very 
seriously by the commission. If investiga- 
tion corroborates such allegations, the per- 
son or persons who issue the threats are 
dealt with most severely by the commission. 

Other provisions of the law are aimed at 
lessening the opportunities for phantoms, 
kick-backing, and making coercive payments. 
The establishment of hiring halls for the 
employment of casuals and fill-ins has placed 
such hiring under the direct supervision of 
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Commission personnel and reduced the op- 
portunities for wrongful activities in con- 
nection with hiring. 

The turbulent brawling over promotions, 
control of the rackets, personnel differences 
and other causes that was once an everyday 
part of the vigorous activity on the piers 
is pretty much a thing of the past. Anyone 
who elects to solve his differences in such 
manner is, as in the past, subject to possible 
arrest. In addition, he is brought before 
the Waterfront Commission for a hearing 
and receives a suspension from work if the 
conditions warrant. This the men are more 
apprehensive of than the arrest. 

There are two broad functions which the 
Waterfront Commission investigators per- 
form. They are peace officers as well as 
gatherers of information. The sundry in- 
formation obtained is funneled to the two 
commissioners and the executive director 
for evaluation with the object of adminis- 
trative hearings or to serve as a basis for 
suggesting remedial legislation as the needs 
present themselves. 

Police powers were granted to the execu- 
tive director of the Commission and whom- 
ever he deemed needed it. The chief investi- 
gator, all of the investigators and a few other 
persons were granted such power by the 
executive director. The present executive 
director is Myles Ambrose, former assistant 
to the U.S. Secretary of Treasury for law 
enforcement. Mr. Ambrose served in the 
past as chairman of the U.S. delegation to 
the 27th and 28th General Assemblies of the 
International Criminal Police Organization 
(Interpol) in London and Paris. He also 
served as US. observer in 1958 at meetings 
of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council Commission on Narcotics in Geneva. 
Thomas F. Jones, a former FBI agent, is the 
chief investigator. (Mr. Ambrose has since 
been replaced by Howard Finney, former Po- 
lice Commissioner of Buffalo, N.Y.) 

All of the approximately 50 investigators 
granted the police power had been former 
law enforcement agents with the exception 
of 3 men who had an unusually valuable 
background to offer during the formative 
years in lieu of enforcement experience. 
Members of the investigative staff are well 
qualified men who previously served for at 
least 5 years with other leading enforcement 
agencies. Applicants for employment as in- 
vestigators are closely screened for compe- 
tence, general adaptability, and most par- 
ticularly, character. The qualities of tact 
and judgment are essential, since many of 
the Iinvestigator’s activities are concerned 
with matters that touch upon the dellcate 
area of labor-management affairs. 

The Commission has been on the scene 
for a protracted period at this point and has 
developed close cooperation with the other 
law enforcement agencies which also have 
Jurisdictions over the waterfront. The Com- 
mission has given assistance to ahd received 
valuable aid from Federal, State, and local 
authorities. As a byproduct of its own 
functions, the Waterfront Commission has 
created a valuable reservoir of information 
that is not only utilized in the conduct of 
its own investigations but is also made avail- 
able to all authorized law enforcement agen- 
cies that have cognizance over specific items 
developed by the Commission. 

In another area of activity, subversive in- 
formation and evidence are forwarded to the 
FBI and interested congressional committees 
pertaining to persons who, under the law, re- 
quire Waterfront Commission registration or 
licensing in order to work on the waterfront. 
Personnel who have had extensive back- 
ground in subversive work are detailed to in- 
vestigate all matters of possible subversion 
as well as applications of persons suspected 
of subversive activities. 

The Commission has met with noteworthy 
success in its investigations along the often 
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described impenetrable Port of New York 
waterfront. Major investigations have been 
completed upon pilferage from the piers, 
loan-sharking,. kickbacks, shakedowns by 
longshoremen who work as baggage porters, 
“phantoms” on company payrolls, as well as 
general violations of the Waterfront Com- 
mission Act pertaining to hiring and li- 
censing regulations. Not yet 10 years of age, 
the Waterfront Commission of New York 
Harbor has had a profound impact upon the 
Port of New York and the lives of the men 
who work the piers. It has assuredly im- 
proved the manner of living of the water- 
front workers and has done much to foster 
a more efficient, economical, and safer move- 
ment of trade. 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that 
the Waterfront Commission of New York 
Harbor is not a permanent agency. At the 
end of each year, the New York and New Jer- 
sey commissioners, who are presently Joseph 
Kaitz and David C. Thompson, respective- 
ly, make their recommendations in con- 
formity with article IV, section 13, of the 
Waterfront Commission Act concerning the 
necessity for: (a) continuing the registra- 
tion of longshoremen; (b) continuing the li- 
censing of occupations or employments re- 

to be licensed under the Waterfront 
Commission Act, and (c) continuing pub- 
lic operation of the employment information 
centers (hiring halls) provided for under the 
law. As long as a public need exists for the 
Commission, the Commission will continue 
to function and the investigators will con- 
tinue to discharge their responsibilities as 
guardians of the waterfront. The success- 
ful execution of their duties will determine 
in no small measure the degree of tranquil- 
lity which will exist on the waterfront of the 
Port of New York—the major gateway for 
commerce between the United States and the 
rest of the world. 


Taxpayers, the Tax Bill, and the Divi- 
dend Credit and Exclusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
mon, I am sure, with many of our col- 

leagues, I have found that one of the 
major objections to the Revenue Act of 
1963, which the House approved a few 
days ago, concerns the effect on certain 
taxpayers of the bill’s provisions elimi- 
nating the dividend credit and simul- 
taneously doubling the dividend exclu- 
sion. 

While I have consistently opposed the 
repeal of the credit and exclusion, there 
was no possibility of voting on this issue 
under the terms of the closed rule which 
governed House consideration of the tax 
bill. It was nevertheless an important 
factor in coming to a final judgment on 
the overall merits of the legislation. For 
this reason, I requested information 
from the Treasury Department shortly 
before the bill came to the House floor 
explaining specifically and in some detail 
what the effect of the proposed change 
in the credit and exclusion provisions 
would be on the taxpayers most directly 
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concerned, those with varying amounts 
of dividend income which is taxable at 
varying rates. 

The Department has now completed 
its study of my questions and has sent 
me a detailed memorandum incorporat- 
ing its answers. In view of the wide- 
spread interest in this subject, I feel sure 
many of our colleagues will find the 
Treasury's analysis very useful, whether 
or not they agree with its conclusions, 
and so I include the memorandum as a 
part of my remarks in the RECORD: 

DIVIDEND CREDIT AND EXCLUSION 


A. EFFECT OF TAX BILL PROVISIONS ON DIVIDEND 
RECIPIENTS 


1. Two-thirds of all dividend recipients 
would be the same or better off because of 
the additional dividend exclusion under 
the House bill 


Present law permits the exclusion of the 
first $50 of dividends—$100 for married 
couples. One-third of all returns with divi- 
dends now exclude all of their dividend 
income. Of the 7 million tax returns with 
dividends in 1963, 2.4 million excluded di- 
vidends from income entirely. 

The House bill would double the exclusion 
from $50 to $100—from $100 to $200 for mar- 
ried couples—and would repeal the 4 percent 
dividend credit. 

An additional 2 million dividend recipients 
would be better off with the increase of the 
exclusion and the repeal of the credit, irre- 
spective of any other provisions in the House 
bill, such as individual and corporate tax 
rate cuts, These 2 million taxpayers could 
have substantial stockholdings. Combined 
with the 2.4 million who now exclude all 
dividends, two-thirds of all dividend re- 
cipients who file tax returns will come out 
as well or ahead just from the House dividend 
provisions. 

The additional 2 million would be better 
off for one of two reasons—either their divi- 
dends will be entirely excluded by the addi- 
tional exclusion under the House bill, or the 
tax savings from the additional exclusion 
will more than outweigh the loss of tax sav- 
ings from the dividend credit. 

Ass . for example, a 3.2 percent re- 
turn on stock investment (the average yield 
on corporate stocks), a single taxpayer in 
the 20 percent marginal tax bracket would 
have to have stockholdings of at least 
$9,375—and dividends of $300—before the 
proposed changes in the credit and the ex- 
clusion would actually increase the tax on 
his dividends. A married couple in the same 
bracket filing Jointly would have to have 
stockholdings totaling $18,750—and divi- 
dends of $600—before the tax on their divi- 
dends would be increased from these 
changes. All those with lesser holdings, of 
course, would benefit under the proposal. 

As another example, take the case of a 
married man with three children who earns 
$15,000 a year. Assuming that he takes the 
average amount in itemized deductions for 
his income group, his taxable income would 
put him in the 26 percent bracket under 
the present rate schedule. Assuming a 3.2 
percent return on his securities, his holdings 
would have to amount to at least 823,438. 
and his dividends to $750—before his tax in- 
crease from the repeal of the credit would 
equal his tax reduction from doubling the 
exclusion. At anything less than that 
amount he would benefit from the change. 

The attached table provides additional ex- 
amples of single and married taxpayers at 
different marginal tax rates whose taxes on 
dividend income would be unaffected or re- 
duced by increasing the exclusion and 
eliminating the credit. 
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Taste 1—Tazpayers benefiting from an 
additional dividend exclusion and repeal 
of the dividend credit 


SINGLE TAXPAYER ($50 ADDITIONAL EXCLUSION) 


Will pay 
the same or 
less tax 
because the 


Led pain On stocks And subject) additional 

receiving total | valued at to marginal] exclusion 
dividends of this (3.2 percent] tax rate | is equal to 

amonnt or loss rato)— of— the 4- 
rcont 

ividend 

eredit on 

dividends 

of— 
Percent 

$7,031 $175. 00 
7.422 15 187. 50 
7,812 16 200. 00 
8, 203 17 212. 50 
8, 504 18 225, 00 
8. 684 10 237. 50 
9, 375 2 250. 00 
9, 706 21 262. 80 
10, 156 22 278. 00 
10, 547 3 287. 50 
10, 937 a 300. 00 


MARRIED TAXPAYERS ($100 ADDITIONAL 


EXCLUSION) 
$14, 063 14 $350. 00 
14.844 15 375, 00 
15, 624 16 400, 00 
16, 406 17 425. 00 
17, 188 18 450. 00 
17, 968 19 475. 00 
18, 750 500. 00 
19, 532 21 525. 00 
20, 312 22 550. 00 
21, O04 575, 00 


3 
2 


1 June-July 1963 weekly average, Standard & Poor's 
Corp. (500 stocks), 


Prepared by Office of Tax Analysis, Office of the Sec 
rotary of the Treasury, Sept. 23, 1903. 


2. All dividend recipients would benefit from 
the overall program of taz reduction 

Dividend recipients, like other taxpayers, 
would benefit substantially from the over- 
all program of tax reduction—including the 
reduction in individual tax rates and the 
reduction in corporate tax rates. 

The reduction in individual tax rates would 
mean lower taxes for nearly all those who 
receive dividend income—including those 
whose taxes on dividends would be raised by 
the repeal of the credit. The relatively 
few dividend recipients who might have 
slightly higher net tax bills as a result of the 
change in the dividend credit are those whose 
dividends constitute an extremely large pro- 
portion of their total income and who thus 
own large amounts of invested capital, But 
even in this situation, since nearly all peo- 
ple who own large amounts of stocks also 
have income from capital gains, the slight 
increase in their taxes as a result of the 
change in the dividend credit would be off- 
set by the amount their taxes are reduced 
by the lower capital gains rates as they sell 
or exchange securities. 

Low income dividend recipients would also 
benefit from the new minimum standard 
deduction which would—for single people 
with incomes of less than $3,000 and mar- 
ried couples with income of less than $4,000— 
offset any possible adverse effects of changes 
in the dividend credit. 

Even those few people who might be ad- 
versely affected by repeal of the credit and 
doubling of the exclusion—despite the in- 
dividual tax cuts, despite the cuts in the 
capital gains tax and despite the new mini- 
mum standard deduction—would have high- 
er after-tax incomes in the end. This is be- 
cause the overall tax bill d par- 
ticularly the reduction in corporate tax 
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rates—should mean increased dividend pay- 

ments and increased dividend incomes. 

More specifically, the four-point corporate 
rate reduction would increase corporate af- 
ter-tax income by 8.3 percent. If corpora- 
tions continue to pay out the same propor- 
tion of corporate earnings, then dividend in- 
come of taxpayers generally would increase 
by 8.3 percent. 

The U.S. News & World Report in its Sep- 
tember 2 issue points out this important 
fact for the benefit of its readers who are 
investors. The magazine stated: 

“If you own’ common stock, take careful 
account of the rate cuts planned for corpora- 
tions. These cuts can mean increases in 
dividends. 

“Suppose you are receiving $1,000 in an- 
nual dividends from a large company. If, 
after the full cut in corporation rates, the 
company continues to pay out the same 
percentage of profit, you would get an addi- 
tional $80 a year in dividends. 

“These are the results to be expected from 
rate changes." 

The interesting fact, however, is that only 
a 2-percent increase of dividend income 
would offset the worst possible effect of the 
repeal of the dividend credit on an individ- 
ual, and such cases are extremely rare. 

Corporations at midyear 1963 are paying 
dividends to individuals at an annual rate 
of $17.6 billion: If corporations continue 
to pay the same proportion of their earnings 
after the corporate tax cut, then their divi- 
dend payments would increase by $1.5 billion. 
Only a $350 million increase in dividend 
payments to individuals would be required 
to assure that, even in the most extreme 
cases, aftertax income under the House 
bill could not be less than aftertax income 
under the present law. 

3. Retired persons with only dividend income 
wo tld generally be nontaxable under the 
House bill, or, if tazable, would have to 
be very wealthy individuals (over $100,000 
of stock if single and about $200,000 of 
stock if married) 

It is occasionally pointed out that the re- 
peal of the dividend credit would be a hard- 
ship on low-income aged persons with divi- 
dend income only. This is not true. Such 
persons would be typically nontaxable, even 
though they would have substantial dividend 
income and substantial stockholdings. For 
example, a retired couple with dividend in- 
come only and both entitled to the maximum 
retirement income credit would need to have 
almost $200,000 of stock holdings before be- 
coming subject to tax under the House bill. 
They would not be subject to tax Hability 
until their dividend income exceeds $6,253 
(86,253 minus $200 of dividend exclusion 
minus 62.400 of exemptions minus $605 of 
deductions equals $3,048 of taxable income, 
which would be tax free because of the re- 
tirement credit). Dividends of $6,253 are 
earned on stockholdings of $195,406 at the 
current rate of return of 3.2 percent (Stand- 
ard & Poor's average yield from 500 stocks). 

Similarly, an aged widow with dividend 
income only and entitled to the maximum 
retirement income credit would need to have 
Over $100,000 of stock before becoming sub- 
ject to tax under the House bill. The widow 
would not be subject to tax liability until 
her dividend income exceeds $3,224 ($3,224 
minus $100 of dividend exclusion minus 
$1,200 of exemptions minus $400 of minimum 
standard deductions equals $1,524 of taxable 
income, which would be tax free because of 
the retirement credit). Dividends of $3,224 
are earned on stock holdings of $100,750 at 
the current rate of return of 3.2 percent. 

B. DIVIDEND CREDIT IS NOT AN EFFECTIVE HEM- 
EDY FOR “DOUBLE TAXATION” OF DIVIDENDS 


The present dividend credit is based, in 
large measure, on the concept that stock- 


+ Dividends in personal income (national 
income definition). 
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holders pay tax twice on their dividends; 
once when the corporation pays income tax 
on its earnings, and again when they pay 
individual income tax. This, of course, as- 
sumes that the shareholder bears the burden 
of the corporation income tax. Whether 
this assumption is actually warranted has 
been debated at great length. Some, for ex- 
ample, maintain that there is, in fact, no 
double taxation of dividends—that the share- 
holder cannot be regarded as paying the cor- 
porate income tax inasmuch as the corpo- 
ration, with its special privileges and char- 
acteristics, is a separate legal entity having 
a taxpaying capacity quite apart from its 
stockholders. Others have questioned how 


much of the corporate income tax is actually 


borne by the corporation in the first instance 
and how much is shifted to consumers in 
higher prices, to employees in lower wages, 
and to former owners who sold their stock 
at lower prices to take the tax into account. 

Whatever the merit of the double taxa- 
tion argument, the dividend credit adopted 
in 1954 does not provide an effective solu- 
tion. 

The major part of the tax savings from 
the dividend credit accrues to upper-income 
taxpayers and the credit removes a very 
substantial part of the extra burden of 
double taxation for high-income taxpayers, 
but only a small part of the burden for 
small- and moderate-income shareholders. 
The extra burden of the corporate tax is 
highest at the first taxable income bracket 
and is lowest at the highest taxable income 
bracket. As an individual’s income increases 
and he is subject to higher tax 
rates, he would be able to retain less of the 
funds that are taxed at the corporate level. 

The tax reduction received by the share- 
holder on each 81 of corporate earnings 
available for distribution after payment of 
corporate income tax amounts to 19 cents 
(4 percent of the 48 cents remaining after 
paying the present 52 cents in corporate 
income tax). The credit is of no help at 
all to the nontaxable individual with divi- 
dends, who bears a 52-percent tax on his 
dividends, assuming the validity of the 
double taxation argument. It removes less 
than 5 percent of the extra burden resulting 
from the corporate income tax at the $4,000 
to $8,000 taxable income level, over 9 percent 
at the $88,000 to $100,000 income level, and 
more than 12 percent of the extra burden at 
the highest taxable Income bracket of $400,- 
000 and over. 


The 4-point corporate rate reduction in 
the House bill will not only make invest- 
ment funds directly available to corporations 
but it will also provide relief from double 
taxation of 7.7 percent for all shareholders 
no matter what their incomes are. It is 
noteworthy that the dividend credit falls 
far short of providing the 7.7 percent relief 
except at the highest tax brackets. 

C. DIVIDEND CREDIT HAS NOT BEEN EFFECTIVE 
IN STIMULATING EQUITY INVESTMENT AND 
HAS NOT BEEN RESPONSIBLE FOR INCREASE 
IN NUMBER OF STOCKHOLDERS 


Historical evidence indicates overwhelm- 
ingly that the credit has not been effective 
in stimulating equity investment. There has 
been no upsurge in net purchases of stock 
by individuals since 1954 when the credit 
was adopted. In fact, in recent years net 
stock purchases by individuals have been 
outpaced by other forms of personal savings 
(such as time and savings deposits). See 
attached table 2. 

Moreover, there has been little change in 
the ratio of equity financing to total cor- 
porate long-term financing in the period 
1954-62. Also, there is factual evidence to 
indicate that in 1962 corporate funds se- 
cured from internal sources, including re- 
tained profits and cash flow attributable to 
depreciation and depletion, were more than 
3% times as important as a source of cor- 
porate funds than new stock and debt com- 
bined. On this latter point, the dividend 
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credit obviously is much inferior to the tax 
credit for new investment in the Revenue 
Act of 1962 or the 4-point corporate rate re- 
duction in the House bill. 


TaBLe 2.—Net stock purchases by individuals. 
in relation to personal saving, 1951-62 


[In billions of dollars] 


Net stock 
purchases 
Year Net stock | Personal asa 
purchases saving percent of 
personal 
savings 
1,8 17.7 10.2 
1.7 18. 9 9.0 
1.0 19.8 5.1 
8 18.9 4.2 
12 17.5 6.9 
1.6 23.0 7.0 
14 23.6 5.9 
1.3 24.7 5.3 
8 2.6 3.4 
—.4 —— — 
0 25.6 2.3 
—1.6 r 


Source: Securities and Exchange Commission, De- 
pn ment of Commerce, and Council of Economie 
Advisers. 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


* Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
30th of a series of articles on why 
Bonneville’s multimillion-dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
southern Idaho. 

Mr. Aden Hyde, the editor of the East- 
ern Idaho Farmer, of Idaho Falls, in an 
editorial on June 13, 1963, comments on 
Secretary Udall’s unwarranted and un- 
tenable action in extending the Bonne- 
ville power marketing area into south- 
ern Idaho. Mr. Hyde notes that “all the 
rosy promises for a bright new future for 
southern Idaho have not worked out for 
north’ Idaho, long in the Bonneville 
powerfold.” He says that anyone who 
expects economic utopia from Bonneville 
is blind to a lot of hard economic facts. 

The entire editorial follows: 

VIEWS AND News ON SUBJECTS HERE AND THERE 
(By Aden Hyde) 

There’s no point in screaming after you've 
spilled the milk; it’s spilled and that ends 
it. 

The old adage applies to what happened 
when, by the stroke of a pen, Secretary 
Stewart Udall converted all of southern Idaho 


into a segment of Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration’s empire. 

That's exactly like spilled milk; it's too 
late to scream. But the point has long since 
been made—before Secretary Udall acted— 
that adequate hearings on this expansion 
program were in order and should be held. 
They were not. 

Now comes J. R. Simplot Co. vigorously 
protesting a threat to Simplot’s sulfuric acid 
process of manufacturing phosphate fertil- 
izer. W. Grant Kilbourne, vice president and 
general manager from Pocatello, puts it this 
way: 

“We have here a unique set of circum- 
stances whereby Bonneville Power would 
create a highly artificial, unfair and disas- 
trous competitive situation in the phosphate 
industry of Idaho. To subsidize one already 
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large, prosperous, and well-financed competi- 
tor in this industry at the expense of an- 
other when this competition is now in bal- 
ance is hard to understand.” 

It’s difficult to quarrel with that vlew- 
point. Indeed, our sympathies are wholly 
with the J. R. Simplot Co. But we are 
minded to say once more that Government 
is the most unfair of all competitors and 
when Government enters a business field, 
somebody gets hurt. 

Why, then, wasn’t the J. R. Simplot Co. 
accorded an opportunity to point out that 
BPA power rates could wreck an establishd 
Idaho industry with an investment running 
to $20 million and an employment roll twice 
as large as that of the presently producing 
phosphate fertilizer plants using electricity? 

Mr. Kilbourne says only that he had hoped 
the whole BPA controversy might quietly go 
away. It didn't. 

From where we sit, if BPA provides Simp- 
lot’s competitors with BPA power at a figure 
much below the rate they are presently pay- 
ing, the Simplot Co. has a choice. It can 
convert to plants using electricity and enjoy- 
ing BPA rates or it can go broke. We suspect 
that Uncle Sam doesn't care—as it is obvious 
that Secretary Udall, Senator Franx 
Crunch and Congressman RALPH HARDING 
don't care. If any of them did, they would 
have given southern Idaho time and oppor- 
tunity to get a few of these things into the 
record. 

One thing is certain, phosphate plants 
using the electric method—and power is 
presently about 25 percent of the operating 
costs in such plants—can qualify as BPA 
customers, 

That is, they can if and when BPA power 
is available for them. Presently, the major 
fertilizer plant using the electric method is 
at Georgetown. That's a long way from any 
present source of Bonneville power. Indeed, 
until something is done about augmenting 
the present power supply provided by plants 
formerly under the direction of the US. 
Bureau of Reclamation, nobody except pres- 
ent users will get Bonneville power. There's 
no power which isn’t already committed. 

What's involved in getting Bonneville 
power into the southern Idaho territory? 

Transmission lines, of course —or a wheel- 
ing contract with Idaho Power and Utah 
Power & Light. Congress has to approve 
appropriations for the transmission sys- 
tem—and we can expect a battle royal on 
that one if ever it's advanced. 

Private utilities today are sounding off on 
the alternative—a wheeling contract. But 
we suspect that someday that’s exactly what 
will happen—unless BPA is kicked out of 
southern Idaho which seems a remote pos- 
sibility. 

For the time being, then, Bonneville Pow- 
er Administration is merely taking over 
where the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation left 
off. That means there won't be any Bonne- 
ville power or Bonneville rates in Pocatello— 
where the J. R. Simplot Co.’s sulphuric acid 
phosphate plant is located—for years. BPA 
puts that at a probable 10 years—or maybe 
more. 

We've often pointed out in these col- 
umns—and it still stands—Bonneville has 
no surplus firm power for this or any other 
area. But Bonneville does have a lot of 
dump power—and that can become usable 
power by pouring it into a system as complex 
as the one which presently serves southern 
Idaho. 

Looking ahead to those next 10 or 15 
years, then, the first conclusion is that, long 
before that, will come the end of hydro de- 
velopment on the Snake-Columbia system. 
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The big dams have already been built or are 
“a building.” Only on the middle Snake, 
from Hells Canyon to Lewiston, is there hydro 
potential whose future is still obscure be- 
cause of controversies among those who want 
to develop the last remaining site. 

But looking far forward, it's possible that 
the future power needs of this reigon which 
was originally so rich in hydro potential will 
take a completely new turn. Some day it 
well may be that atomic power plants will 
be feeding the BPA system from Idaho. 

And that brings us back where we started: 
why this region was incorporated in the BPA 
administrative region without giving the 
people a chance to be heard. It was an 
unwarranted, hasty action by Stewart Udall, 
Secretary of Interior, which set all this in 
motion. And that gives some cogency to 
what U.S. Senator MILWARD Simpson of our 
neighboring State of Wyoming, said recently: 

“It is a national tragedy that Americans, 
proud and self-reliant, are now mere pawns 
on the national chessboard of Stewart Udall.” 

Both Senator CHURCH and Congressman 
HARDING have hailed BPA’s invasion of Idaho 
as a great stride forward for this State. 
We're going to tuck those statements away 
and dig them out in a few years to examine 
them again In the light of what’s happened 
by that time. All of the rosy promises for a 
bright new future for southern Idaho haven't 
worked out for north Idaho, long in the 
Bonneville power fold. 

We expect no economic utopia from 
BPA—and we think that anyone who does 
is blind to a lot of hard economic facts. 


Mr. Speaker, while Mr. Hyde ques- 
tions whether there is any point in 
screaming over spilled milk, other south- 
ern Idahoans have indicated they feel 
that something should be done about 
Secretary Udall’s unwarranted action. 
As noted in my 24th article of this series 
on page A-5651 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for September 9, 1963, the Boise 
Kiwanis Club passed a resolution asking 
Secretary Udall to rescind his order. 

Mr, Silas K. Skinner who lives in 
Oregon just over the line from southern 
Idaho also wants the Udall order re- 
scinded, and offers to assist in anyway 
he can. His letter follows: 

JORDAN VALLEY, OREG., ; 
August 1, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, SarLon: I am gratified to know 
that you are making an effort to have the 
BPA order rescinded as regards southern 
Idaho. 

We own and operate a large livestock ranch 
just over the line in Oregon and are strongly 
in favor of private enterprise in all industries. 

If the Secretary's order does go into effect 
we realize the unfair position in which all 
private utilities will be placed. 

If we can assist you in any way please feel 
free to call on us. A 

Sincerely, 
Stas K. SKINNER. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent. of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Record, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders Will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 


the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 60 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Control of Savings and Loan Associations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial published in American Banker of 
October 3, 1963, relating to a speech 
made by Joseph P. McMurray, Chairman 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
in San Francisco to the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association, regarding the activity of 
some of the savings and loan associations 
on the west coast. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To CORRAL THE MAVERICKS 


Joseph P. McMurray, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, ordered the 
maverick savings and loan associations, gam- 
boling recklessly into ever higher dividend 
Tates, back into line this week and in no 
uncertain terms. 

Jolted by recent increases to 5 percent by 
some west coast savings and loans, Mr. Mc- 
Murray abandoned his tactics of warning 
admonitions to the industry—admonitions 
which some have now pushed aside by their 
actions—to tell all savings and loans straight 
out that he had the tools to punish offenders 
and, in the light of recent events, the af- 
firmative will to use them. 

At a time when the quality of credit is 
a source of grave concern to the highest 
Officials in the U.S. financial structure, Mr. 
McMurray’s wrath over the lunge to a 5 per- 
cent dividend rate is understandable. And 
the vigor of his response is heartening. 

“I believe it only fair to inform all asso- 
ciations that the board is greatly concerned,” 
he declared in a speech to the Mortgage 
Bankers Association in San Francisco this 
week, “and is preparing certain measures to 
insure that rapid growth does not jeopardize 
institutional soundness * at a time 
when slackening mortgage demand and signs 
of deterioration in loan quality make a move 
to the 5-percent rate unwise. 

He then explained just how the Board 
could crack down. The board would require 
higher reserves, thereby tying down part of 
Savings and loans high-cost money, pre- 
venting it from being loaned out for profit. 
It could stretch out the time over which 
loan fee income is paid, thereby reducing the 
Speed of return on investment, speed which 
such high-cost money requires. And it could 
get very tough in its evaluation of credit 
standards for borrowings by offending asso- 
ciations, 

Good. This is responsible, fair and, hope- 
fully, efective leadership by the chief of an 
important regulatory agency. 

But Mr. McMurray and the FHLEB alone 
cannot police the offenders in their partic- 
ular section of the financial community. 
This will require straight talk, and possibly 
firm action, from all members of this com- 
munity—for all have a stake in soundness, 
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There has been in some banking circles a 
tolerance bordering on encouragement of the 
high-rate savings and loans on the west 
coast. This tolerance is based on the premise 
that these rates were pulling west money 
which was needed there for investment, but 
which commercial banks could not pull in— 
and which, at that cost, had to be put into 
high return mortgages which were therefore 
softer, than banks could properly invest in. 
So long as the west coast boom is running 
full blast this practice, which thrives in an 
expansion, contributes to it, and could not 
survive without it, can perhaps be tolerated. 

Indeed, tolerance is easy when, as has for 
some years now been the case in that area, 
there has been plenty of growing business for 
every financial institution to handle. 

But for some months, thoughtful bankers 
on the west coast and elsewhere have been 
worrying more and more over the danger to 
all financial institutions if any member of 
the community should overreach itself, 
stumble and fall. 

In a climate of broad and deeping concern 
over the quality of credit, the psychological 
effects of such a fall could be extremely seri- 
ous. And in the geographical area of the 
boom, the possibility of a leveling off in de- 
fense spending, stemming from the twin 
pressures of an easing in cold war tensions 
and growing political demands that the 
Federal purse strings be tightened, could 
have a modifying effect on the west coast 
economy. The slightest slowing in the pace 
of that boom will hit the softest credit area 
first, and hard, And that could be where the 
stumble and fall could take place, to the 
distress of all financial institutions, and ul- 
timately, of the entire community. 

This rate scramble has been called a 
mess“ and “irrational” by one of the leaders 
of a responsible west coast savings and loan 
holding company. Certainly the most 
thoughtful savings and loan leaders want 
to keep their rates rational. And it is heart- 
ening that Mr. McMurray has taken such a 
strong stand. 

But this problem does not belong to the 
savings and loans alone. Every member of 
the financial community has a stake in its 
solution, before the mess spills over and 
spoils things for many more than those who 
have brewed it. Tolerance toward the rate 
scramble no longer makes sense. Bankers 
should make their feelings known to their 
counterparts in the savings and loans, and 
should cooperate with the savings and loan 
leaders who are working to bring the scram- 
ble under control. As individuals, through 
rank talk and firm action in dealing with 
maverick savings and loans, all members of 
the financial community can help in putting 
an end to a problem which contains the seeds 
of trouble for all. 


Arkansas Basin Association Tells Value 
of Water Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been written and said recently 


about the wisdom and value of spending 
Government money to develop our Na- 
tion’s rich water resources. 

Too often, these writings and state- 
ments are made by persons who have 
failed to investigate the facts and who 
give a distorted picture of our water de- 
velopment programs based upon their 
opinions. 

Recently, however, a factual study was 
completed and released by the Arkansas 
Basin Development Association. This 
study answers many of the questions 
concerning water development in general 
and the Arkansas River multipurpose 
water development project in particular, 

Drawing from facts supplied by the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, from 
statements made by experts in the field, 
and from actual records of performance, 
the Arkansas Basin Development Asso- 
ciation's fact sheet is a timely and au- 
thoritative answer to the critics of water 
projects. 

The Tulsa, Okla., Tribune, on Septem- 
ber 23, 1963, printed most of the ABDA 
fact sheet. The Tribune article follows: 
ARKANSAS BASIN DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 

ANSWERS “PORK BARREL” CHARGES 

The Arkansas Basin Development Associa- 
tion answered charges that Arkansas River 
navigation is a “pork barrel“ project by issu- 
ing today what is called a “fact sheet.” 

The ABDA said Army Engineers now esti- 
mate benefits from the $1.2 billion project 
due to be completed in 1970 will average 
$65,739,000 annually for 100 years. 

These estimates give the project a benefit- 
to-cost ratio of $1.40 for each $1 invested, 
ABDA said. 

The breakdown of the corps’ estimate of 
benefits includes $40,470,000 in savings in 
transportation costs; $10,921,000 from hydro- 
electric power; $6,336,000 from flood con- 
trol; $800,000 from water supply; $6,575,000 
for channel stabilization; and $637,000 for 
fish and wildlife. 

Lt. Gen, E. C. Itschner, former chief of 
Army Engineers, is quoted as saying the 
extensive industrial development on the Ohio 
River in recent years “has been based pri- 
marily upon three things—coal, cheap water 
transportation, and abundant water supply.” 

Itschner, in a speech at Western Hills 
Lodge in 1956, said: 

“Here in the Arkansas Basin the same ele- 
ments are present, with oil and bauxite and 
chemicals in addition. 

“Once waterway transportation is avail- 
able for the hauling of bauxite and pig metal 
and fuels, once hydropower is available near 
at hand to backstop the low-cost power ad- 
vantage inherent in the coal resource and 
the easily available natural gas, once water 
supply possibilities are developed to the 
fullest possible extent, the Arkansas Basin 
will possess the physical attributes needed 
for truly great expansion.” 

ABDA said Army Engineer estimates of 
bare tonnage on other streams have proved 
very conservative. 

He said the corps once predicted Ohio 
River barges would carry 13 million tons of 
commodities annually while last year barges 
on the Ohio moved 85.3 million tons. 

The corps predicted the Illinois Waterway 
would carry 8.3 million tons annually, but 
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by 1958 the figure was 23 million tons, ABDA 

id. 

Pa The Upper Mississippi was forecast to carry 
9 million tons annually and last year car- 
ried 38 million tons, and the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway which was expected to 
carry 5 million tons a year last year carried 
60 million tons, according to ABDA. 

The Army Engineers’ forecast that 13 mil- 
lion tons of commodities will move annually 
on the Arkansas-Verdigris waterway is based 
on traffic studies made in 1949 when the 
chemical industry, a principal user of water 

transport, was in its infancy, and long be- 
fore the space industry was born,” ABDA de- 
clared. 

The association said the Army estimates 
makes no allowance for recreation and com- 
mented, “It is not unreasonable to argue 
that the Arkansas Basin project may create 
a tourist industry worth as much to Okla- 
homa and Arkansas as all the benefits fore- 
seen in the Corps of Engineers forecast.” 

Petroleum and its products, grain and 
grain products, iron, steel and other metals, 
coal and coke, and nonmetallic minerals 
make up more than three-fourths of the 
tonnage moved by barge on the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers and on the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway last year, ABDA reported. 

The fact sheet said liquified petroleum 
production totaled 42 million tons last year 
in Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Kansas, the 
States expected to benefit most from Ar- 
kansas River navigation, and 25 million tons 
in Colorado and New Mexico. 

Kansas produced 8 million tons of wheat 
last year and Oklahoma 2 million tons, with 
half the crop going to the Gulf for export, 
ABDA continued. 

It said the Arkansas River flows through 
coal reserves in eastern Oklahoma and 
western Arkansas estimated at 55 billion 
tons, and “the oll industry in Oklahoma 
and Kansas and landlocked States to the 
west is one of the Nation’s largest users of 
pipe and other steel products. 

Army Engineers predict the Arkansas-Ver- 
digris River system will carry annually 4 
million tons of petroleum and products, 12 
million tons of coal, 628,000 tons of wheat, 
3.7 million tons of iron and steel, and 3.5 
million tons of other items. 

Questions posed and answered by ABDA 
included: 

“Question. Aren't barges becoming ob- 
solete and giving place to air and truck trans- 
port? 

“Answer. Quite the contrary. Today the 
first requirement in locating a plant for tte 
space industry is that it be on a navigable 
waterway. 

“Between 1930 and 1960 the ton-miles of 
traffic on America’s inland and Intracoastal 
waterways increased more than 10 times. 

“Prior to the completion of a dependable 
navigation system in 1929, waterborne traf- 
fic on the Ohio River ranged between 250 
million and 1 billion ton-miles per year. 
Last year it totaled 19.7 billion ton-miles. 

“Question. How does barge transport 
compare to other forms of transportation 
costs? 

Answer. Barges, four-tenths of a cent per 
ton-mile; railroads, 1.4 cents per ton-mile; 
pipelines, 2.5 cents per ton-mile; trucks, 6.5 
cents per ton-mile. 

“Question. How important are savings in 
transport costs made possible by barge navi- 
gation? 

“Answer. Steel goes from Houston to 
Minneapolis for 70 cents per 100 pounds, 
thanks to water competition. The rate from 
Houston to Tulsa, half as far and without 
water competition, is 65 cents. 

“Grain moves from St. Louis to New Or- 
leans by barge for export at $2.76 per ton. 
The competitive rail rate is $5.30. From 
Tulsa to New Orleans, the same distance but 
without barge competition, the rall rate is 
$8. 

“Coal goes to Minneapolis from southern 
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Illinois by barge for $2.10 per ton, and by 
rail for $3.39. The rate on Oklahoma coal 
shipped from Tulsa by rau to Minneapolis 
is $6.44. 

“Pipe moves from Pittsburgh to Kansas 
City by barge for $8.30.a ton, and by rall for 
#1740. The rate by barge to Houston is 
$10.07, and by rail, $17. But from Pitts- 
burgh to Tulsa—halfway between Kansas 
City and Houston—the rail rate is $22.40. 

„Question. Who supports the Arkansas 
Basin project? 

“Answer. In the Arkansas Valley, there is 
no opposition worthy of thename. The proj- 
ect has the backing of both major parties, 
and of the leading bankers, industrialists, 
and businessmen, even by some of the rall- 
roads." 

ABDA quotes Robert E. Thomas, of Tulsa, 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Katy Ratiroad, as saying: 

“I firmly believe the benefits to be gained 
by the Katy Railroad in the years ahead will 
far overshadow the loss, if any, of the traffic 
either to the Arkansas River or from lower 
so-called water-compelled freight rates.“ 


Recent Secret Soviet A-Blasts Revealed 
by U.S. Intelligence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in my recent speech explain- 
ing my position in opposition to the nu- 
clear test ban treaty, I pointed out the 
difficulty we might have in positively de- 
tecting, identifying, and verifying atomic 
explosions which the Soviet Union wished 
to conceal. My fears on this score have 
been reinforced by an article in the Octo- 
ber 1, 1963, issue of the Washington Star 
written by Mr. Earl H. Voss. 

According to Mr. Voss, who is the au- 
thor of a recent book entitled Nuclear 
Ambush,” U.S. intelligence reports indi- 
cate the probability that Russia has con- 
ducted a number of secret nuclear tests 
since last June, and that one of them 
may have taken place as recently as 
August 3, after the test ban treaty had 
already been initialed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Voss be printed in he Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Reps Fmep A-Biasts IN JUNE, INTELLIGENCE 
Data INDICATES 
(By Earl H. Voss) - 

In important segment of the U.S. intel- 
ligence community has now concluded that 
Russia secretly tested at least one and pos- 
sibly as many as three nuclear weapons in 
central Asia last June. 

Sound signals indicating the possibility of 
three low-kiloton shots were recorded on 
June 6, 12, and 19, it was learned today. 

There is dispute over whether the explo- 
sions were above the ground, at ground level 
or under the ground. The partial nuclear 
test treaty, signed August 5 in Moscow, per- 
mits underground testing and the United 
States has continued such testing. 

Data on the June 12 event was particu- 
larly convicing to some intelligence analysts 
that a nuclear test caused the sound signal. 
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Two eraters, which had not been noticed 
before, were reported last July by U.S. intel- 
ligence In the Semipalatinsk area of Asia 
where relatively small Soviet nuclear weap- 
ons have been tested in the past. It is not 
known how the craters were discovered, but 
photographic satellites have been passing 
over Russia. 

REPORTED THUNDERSTORM 


Negotiations in Moscow for the partial nu- 
clear test ban treaty already were well under- 
way when the craters were found. 

One Soviet news account reported a thun- 
derstorm in the Semipalatinsk area on 
June 12. 

The Central Intelligence Agency reported- 
ly has concluded that the craters probably 
were caused by the same events whose acous- 
tic signals were picked up in June, 

There has been no official conclusion yet 
that all three events were nuclear tests or 
that any one of them was. 

The Atomic Energy Commission continues 
to maintain publicly that the evidence of 
nuclear testa by the Soviet Union in June 
is “inconclusive” because radioactive fallout 
has not been picked up in sufficient quantity. 

Radioactivity has long been considered the 
final proof of occurrence of a nuclear test. 
Both Russia and the United States, however, 
have been developing so-called clean nu- 
clear weapons whioh produce relatively little 
radioactivity. 

FEAR CLEAN WEAPONS 


Some analysts fear Russia may have pro- 
duced a clean nuclear weapon which emits so 
little radioactivity it cannot be detected at 
long range. 

The craters in Semipalatinsk could indi- 
cate shallow underground testing or surface 
bursts or low-altitude testing. 

The craters conceivably also could have 
been caused by nonnuclear explosives, but no 
plausible theories on this possibility are re- 
ported to have been advanced, 

The absence of seismic signals coinciding 
with the sound pickups raises doubta that 
the events were held underground. 

Surface or low-altitude bursts would pro- 
duce less fallout and little or no seismic 
signal. These types also would be more likely 
to send out an acoustic signal than a shallow 
underground shot. 

SIX "BIG BOOMS” 


At least six unexplained “big booms” have 
been picked up by the United States in the 
last 15 months, 

The first two occurred in the Soviet Union 
in July 1962. Three more were picked up 
last June, two of them after President Ken- 
nedy said in his June 10 American University 
speech the United States would not test in 
the atmosphere unless another power did. 

On August 3, after the partial test ban 
treaty had been initialed and 2 days before 
Secretary of State Rusk signed it in Moscow, 
& large atmospheric disturbance with the ex- 
plosive force of 500,000 tons of TNT was 
picked up from the Antarctic region. 

Again no radioactivity has been discovered 
in the area of the blast, so evidence of a nu- 
clear test Is again inconclusive. 

Eight stations recorded the Antarctic shot 
on acoustic detectors, 


7 
Wyoming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the State 
of Wyoming is noted for its many attrac- 
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tions for the tourist. Not the least of 
these is the heritage of our Western his- 
tory now recreated daily, with some dis- 
tortion, on the television screens across 
the Nation. 

Mr. President, Wyoming is accustomed 
to having many visitors to our State, and 
of late we have noticed that more and 
more of these visitors have come from 
overseas, partly I am sure because of the 
efforts of the U.S. Travel Service. 

A recent issue of Ferienland Amer- 
ika"—“Vacationland America,“ a private 
publication published in Germany—was 
devoted to the good works of the Travel 
Service and the services it offers the for- 
eign tourist. The issue also contained an 
article, the lead article, on Wyoming. 
Our State, it said, “presents still today 
what the European hopes to find in the 
Wild West.“ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a translation of this article be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WYOMING 

Wyoming, the “Land of Vast Plaines” as 
the originally Indian name expresses, pre- 
sents still today what the European hopes 
to find In the “wild West.” 

It is a vast, scarcely populated land with 
one-tenth of its population of 320,000 con- 
sisting of Indians. The white people are 
mainly farmers and cattle ranchers, and un- 
counted cattle herds, attended by cowboys, 
are passing through the almost endless 
prairie. 

Here are the battlefields in which the first 
pioneers fought the Indians down in desper- 
ate struggles. And every year the Indians 
meet for big celebrations, and the cowboys 
perform the most significant rodeo shows in 
America and outdo each other in daring rid- 
ing contests, The famous first friendship 
meeting between Indians and trappers is be- 
ing repeated every year at a symbolic cele- 
bration. 

Fort Laramie, once a post against the In- 
dians to guard the roads for the pioneers 
and for their protection, can still be visited 
today, as a museum, however. 

Aside from recollections and relics of the 
Indian time Wyoming has retained a natural 
beauty untouched by civilization. The 
chain of the Rocky Mountains crosses the 
country. Natural rock caverns, canyons 
formed by eroding waters throughout thou- 
sands of years, glittering waterfalls, and 
high gushing hot springs, all that was dis- 
covered by wandering trappers looking for 
rare fur-bearing animals. 

Known as Yellowstone National Park this 
part of Wyoming became the first national 
preserved park. Today as a hundred years 
ago Wyoming is the wild West, nothing has 
changed, only the dangers, which arose 
through human controversies, have been 
banned. 

Visitors nowadays can fish in the moun- 
tain lakes and rivers, can build up their 
tents at the riverbanks, can observe elks 
and other rare species of animals on their 
remote paths, they can search for special 
stones and may even still. find precious 
Stones, all that without having to fear to 
be held up and scalped by Indians. 

Time has settled those human dissensions, 
but nature is not concerned with such 
minor details. For many thousands of years 
the snowcapped mountains have reigned 
Over this fairy land in all their superiority. 

Notwithstanding all carefulness to retain 
her naturalness Wyoming is equipped, like 
any other American State, with all achieve- 
Ments of modern civilization for her guests. 


~ 
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There are modern hotels, motels, dude 
ranches, well preserved highways, and con- 
venient rail and bus connections. 


Excerpts From a Talk Given by the Hon- 
orable Joe B. Hunt, Oklahoma Insur- 
ance Commissioner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following talk 
given by the Honorable Joe B. Hunt, 
who is a close personal friend of mine, 
and one of the most respected gentlemen 
in the State of Oklahoma. Joe is an 
elected official of our State who has 
served as insurance commissioner in 
Oklahoma for many years. His con- 
stant return to office is a testimonial to 
the splendid service he is rendering to 
the residents of the Sooner State. It is 
a pleasure to insert his remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

EXCERPTS FROM A TALK Given BY JOE B. HUNT, 
STATE INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, BEFORE A 
MEETING OF THE AGENTS AND THEIR WIVES 
OF THE GLOBE LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Co., SHERATON HOTEL, SEPTEMBER 20, 1963 


Thomas Jefferson once said, “Were we di- 
rected from Washington when to sow, and 
when to reap, we should soon want bread.” 

Thomas Jefferson could substantiate that 
statement today for the Federal Government, 
for all practical purposes, is telling us when 
we can sow and when we can reap, and there 
are people walking the streets of this great 
Nation today begging bread. 

Now our Federal Government wants to 
supervise the business of insurance, which 
has always been under the supervision of 
State regulatory authorities. This Federal 
threat should be of concern not only to the 
insurance companies, but to you, their 
agents, and to your loved ones, because it 
affects your livelihood and your profession. 

I have just returned from Washington, 
D.C., where several other commissioners and 
I protested to the Chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and his staff the 
enactment of a proposed law, Senate bill 1642, 
which has already passed the U.S. Senate, 
requiring stock insurance companies to file 
annual and/or quarterly reports with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission on 
forms to be furnished the companies by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. This 
would cause additional expense, and once the 
SEC took over Jurisdiction of annual state- 
ments and reports, it would mean dual regu- 
lation by the Federal Government and State 
governments, 

The Federal Government has already en- 
tered the accident and health, life insurance 
field, the workmen's compensation field, crop 
hail damage, and many other facets of in- 
surance coverage. 

In a recent meeting I protested Senate bill 
1705 by U.S. Senator Dopp, of Connecticut, 
which bill proposed that the Secretary of 
Commerce issue Federal charters to alien 
insurance companies, which bill if passed, 
would later be amended, without doubt, to 
include Federal charters to all insurance 
companies where a company writes in more 
than one State. Senator Dopp told me the 
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Hartford companies approved of this, I 
don't doubt it. I'm sure the big companies 
in the Northeast would like to wrap up our 
great young companies here in the Southwest 
in Federal redtape. ~ 

I quote from a book, “As One Man Thinks," 
by Lester O. Schriver, former president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers and an outstanding man and speaker, 
known throughout these United States: 

“A short time ago it was discovered that 
great flocks of sea gulls near St. Augustine 
were starving. The water abounded in fish. 
It should have been a paradise for sea gulls. 
But they were dying of starvation by the 
hundreds. For several sea gull generations 
they had lived from the scraps from the 
shrimp fleet. No sea gull then alive re- 
membered when the shrimp boats hadn't 
provided them a living without effort. They 
had become welfare state sea gulls. Now 
the shrimp boats had moved to a new loca- 
tion off the Florida Keys and the sea gulls, 
unaccustomed to getting their living from 
the sea, were starving. 

The sea gull is a natural fisherman, but 
they did not have to fish themselves as long 
as the shrimpers fed them and they never 
taught their children to fish, so they and 
their children died. They retained all their 


- freedoms, but they died. 


They had freedom to scream as all sea gulls 
do, freedom to float on the breeze unhamp- 
ered, freedom to take the wings of the morn- 
ing and fiy to the uttermost part of the sea, 
but they died because they had acquired 
the habit of living without effort. 

Are we becoming dependent on the shrimp 
boats? Have we lost our ability to fight to 
preserve life and liberty? Are we still living 
to preserve happiness? Or do we really be- 
lieve that the political shrimp fleet will feed 
us forever? 

Our tradition is one of self-reliance. Our 
way of life is the envy and the marvel of 
the entire world. It has been wrought out 
by work, and thought, and eternal vigilance. 

Social security on a subsistence level, if 
kept on a sound financial basis, is probably 
good sociology, good philanthropy, and sound 
economics, but unless it is guarded and con- 
fined, it will destroy our character and ruin 
our economy. In which case we shall deserve 
the fate of the sea gulls. 

The other night on the TV News, a US. 
Senator was quoted as saying, “People should 
be like sea gulls.” 

No doubt, this Senator has not heard of 
the sea gull story I have just told you. 

I am sure you agree with me that some 
of the foolish decisions of our Federal Gov- 
ernment are “for the birds,” but we are not 
all birds of a feather. There are still those 
of us that like to think we have a soul, a 
conscience, and the freedom of human dig- 
nity. 

Let us remind our Congressmen that the 
national emblem of these United States is 
the eagle, noted for its sharp vision and 
powerful wings, not the sea gull with its 
webbed feet, looking for handouts. 


Quality Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 


Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article which appeared in the Food 
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Field Reporter of September 23, 1963, in 
opposition to the quality stabilization 
legislation pointing out the obvious evils 
and the misnaming of that legislation 
in a manner so as to deceive the public 
as to its real purpose. 

The article follows: 

QUALITY STABILIZATION BILL 

We don’t know who is trying to lull whom, 
but when the Bureau for the Advancement 
of Independent Retailing makes a plea to its 
brethren—retail druggists and other captive 
supporters—“not to be lulled into compla- 
cency by predictions that the quality stabili- 
zation bill will pass,” we can't help wonder- 
ing if this is not a case of whistling past the 
graveyard—to mix a metaphor. True, qual- 
ity stabilization has fared better in Congress 
up to now than any sober-minded observer 
might have expected, but because we believe 
that sanity and justice must in the end pre- 
vail, we find ourselves simply unable to be- 
Heve that this bill will in fact ever become 
law. 

Every attempt in the past to achieve a legal 
right to a stipulated markup has been de- 
feated, eventually. For one thing, such a 
law is extremely difficult to enforce. It is 
written indelibly in the annals of legislative 
history that an unenforeible law is a bad 
law and a doomed law. 

Fair trade by any other name is just an- 
other euphemism for price fixing. What 
kind of “free enterprise”. are they talking 
about when they make a plea for “fair op- 

ty for survival as independent prop- 
rietors?” We notice quite a difference in 
prices at the “mom and pop” delicatessen 
than at the big supermarket, but we notice 
that both are doing pretty well in their 
own way, because they offer something more 
than equality in prices. 


Statement in Opposition to Federal Com- 
munication Commission Proposed Rule 
on Broadcasters’ Time Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
15, 1963, the Federal Communications 
Commission adopted a Notice of Pro- 
posed Rule Making inviting comments on 
a proposal to incorporate the National 
Association of Broadcasters’ time stand- 
ards in its rules and regulations. This 
part of the NAB's codes of good prac- 
tices limits the amount of commercial 
time which may be included in radio and 
television programs of various lengths. 
For instance, 1-hour radio programs with 
participating commercial announce- 
ments may include a weekly average of 
14 minutes of commercial time and a 
maximum of 18 minutes of advertising. 
Only 7 minutes of advertising time plus 
station breaks are permitted on hour- 
long radio programs having a single 
sponsor, and 30-minute prime time tele- 
vision programs may include only 4 min- 
utes of commercial time plus a 70-sec- 
ond station break. 

As part of the NAB's codes of good 
practices these time standards repre- 
sent an admirable industry effort to pre- 
vent overcommercialism. As part of the 
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Federal Communications Commission's 
Tules these same standards would place 
the entire broadcasting industry under 
unwarranted Federal regulation and 
would create economic hardship for a 
great number of broadcasting stations. 
The adoption of these rules cannot be 
justified on the grounds that they were 
formulated by the broadcasting industry. 
Their operation as a code of self-regu- 
lation by the industry and as a Federal 
rule are two entirely different matters. 

In the first place, restriction of the 
amount of broadcasting time available 
for advertising is not a proper subject 
for Federal regulation. It is well recog- 
nized that the broadcasting industry 
should be subject to Government regula- 
tion, but the industry is not a public 
utility. Yet this regulation, by limiting 
the amount of advertising time, is in 
effect a form of ratesetting. Limitation 
of commercial time cannot help but af- 
fect the advertising rates charged, espe- 
cially since advertising is the only source 
of revenue for most broadcasting sta- 
tions. The establishment of the proposed 
regulations would be an unjustifiable in- 
trusion by the Federal Government into 
the economic operations of the broad- 
casting industry. It is essential in a 
democracy such as ours that our com- 
munications media be subject to the min- 
imum amount of Federal control con- 
sistent with the public interest. 

This encroachment of the Federal 
Government into what is and should re- 
main the business of private enterprise 
is all the more uncalled for because the 
industry itself is taking measures to cor- 
rect the abuses at which the Federal 
regulation is directed. If its attempt to 
regulate itself is rewarded by the impo- 
sition of further Federal control, there 
is certainly no encouragement to future 
industrial efforts at self-regulation. 


The proposed FCC rule not only would 


transfer enforcement of commercial time 


standards from the broadcasting indus- 
try to the Federal Government, but also 
would make these limitations mandatory 
instead of voluntary. This means that 
every one of the 3,860 AM radio stations, 
the 1,120 commercial FM stations, and 
the 575 commercial television stations 
on the air—as of July 1, 1963—would be 
forced to follow these limitations. Yet, 
the differences among these stations are 
almost too great to catalog. Some serve 
wealthy metropolitan areas; others serve 
sparsely settled rural market areas. 
Some AM stations have a power of 50 
kilowatts; other AM stations have a 
power of 100 watts. Some stations 
operate 24 hours a day; other sta- 
tions operate only during daytime hours, 
with their operating time decreasing 
during the winter. Some broadcasting 
stations serve stable economic markets; 
other stations serve summer or winter 
resort communities or industrial markets 
subject to seasonal or cyclical fluctua- 
tions. Some broadcasting stations are 
in a strong financial positions; other 
stations face strong competition. Yet, 
these limitations would apply to each 
station, each hour, each day. 

It seems to be generally understood 
that a number of broadcasting stations 
have not subscribed to the NAB Codes 
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of Good Practices because it would be 
economically disastrous for them to 
abide by the time standards. What is a 
reasonable standard of good practice for 
most of the broadcasting industry is an 
impossible ideal for many stations pro- 
viding valuable services to their listen- 
ers, Would it be in the public interest 
for these stations to go out of business 
or to become relay stations for the net- 
works as a result of adopting these man- 
datory time standards? The economic 
consequences of Federal time standards 
would be extremely serious for the 
broadcasting industry. 

It is stated as justification for adop- 
tion of this Federal regulation that the 
efforts of the broadcasting industry to 
regulate itself “have not met with suc- 
cess.” Nineteen subscribers who refused 
to abide by the code review board’s rul- 
ing had their membership in the code 
canceled. In May 1963, the National 
Association of Broadcasters entered into 
a contract with Air Check Services to 
monitor code subscribers’ programing. 
NAB monitoring will cover all television 
code subscribers and 60 percent of radio 
code subscribers in 1963. By both re- 
fusing to modify time standards and by 
close enforcement of the code, the Codes 
of Good Practices have more meaning 


to advertising agencies as well as pro- 


spective members, who had not previous- 
ly subscribed because they felt the codes 
had no teeth and were therefore largely 
worthless. 

In view of these recent efforts of the 
broadcasting industry to improve its 
self-regulation and in view of the eco- 
nomic hardship which the proposed FCC 
rule would create, I wish to record my 
strong opposition to this proposed Fed 
eral regulation. - 


Balance Sheet of Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has consistently and actively sup- 
ported the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations, I was gratified to have this fine 
organization bring to my attention the 
fact that Captive Nations Week in 1963 
received substantially increased attention 
as compared with previous years. 

I have long advocated bold and mean- 
ingful action to show the world that we 
are not willing to accept as everlasting 
fact the continued enslavement of mil- 
lions of people. The following report 
shows that we are making progress in 
working for freedom for all and I call it 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

BALANCE SHEET OF CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
1963 

The Assembly of Captive European Nations 
is heartened by the substantially increased 
attention given to Captive Nations Week 1963 
as compared with previous years. An im- 
portant implication of this increased impact 


1963 


is that the American public is becoming more 
deeply interested in the plight of the captive 
nations. 

To be specific, 1963 brought twice as many 
proclamations for Captive Nations Week by 
mayors and Governors as last year. Four new 
States appeared on the roster, and 33 new 
cities. A total of 26 States and 48 cities 
issued Captive Nations Week proclamations. 
Eighteen more Senators and Representatives 
spoke on the captive nations issue on the 
floor of Congress than did a year ago. The 
impressive total for 1963 was 91. And in 
addition, 47 Members of Congress attended 
the Captive Nations Week dinner held in 
Washington, D.C., during the week. 

The most dramatic new element in the 
recognitton given by the people of the United 
States to the observance of Captive Nations 
Week, however, was the press, where the 
gratifying total of 277 editorials called atten- 
tion to the observance of Captive Nations 
Week. In addition to the editorials, this 
press coverage included many articles, pic- 
tures and columns—again to a greater degree 
than ever before. 

Press coverage was amazingly broad across 
the United States. Included were news- 
papers not only in major cities, but also in a 
tremendous number of smaller cities—cities 
us diverse as Muncie, Ind.; Boise, Idaho; San 
Angelo, Tex,; Ada, Okla; Macon, Ga.; War- 
saw, Ind.: Rockford, III.; Long Beach, Calif.; 
and Petersburg, Va. 

The activities of the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations and observance of Captive 
Nations Week were quite similar to those of 
previous years. As before, letters and in- 
formation kits were sent to Governors, may- 
ors, Senators, Congressmen, church leaders 
and editors. Also, as in previous years, cere- 
monies were held in New York and Washing- 
ton, D. C., and participants appeared on three 
broadcasts. 

The increase in press and governmental 
interest in the plight of the captive nations 
is encouraging to the democratic exiles who 
form the Assembly. It must also be signifi- 
cant, however, to those who ahe interested in 
public sentiment in the United States. 


Views of a Constituent on Matters of 
Current Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the special attention of my 
coHeagues in the House some highly per- 
tinent comments received from one of my 
constituents, Mr. Earl K. Lostetter, of 
Roswell, N. Mex. I think Mr. Lostetter's 
remarks will be of special interest: 
Representative THomas G. Morris, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I do not favor bringing undue 
Pressure to bear on our elected Representa- 
tives and I have written very few letters to 
those who represent the people of New Mex- 
leo. It seems reasonably probable, however, 
that our elected Representatives are inter- 
ested in the views of their constituents. 
This letter is an expression of the consid- 
fred judgments of one of your constituents. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

It is my belief that all citizens, regard- 
less of race, color, or creed, are entitled to 
qual opportunities for employment, educa- 
tion, and advancement, and to the use and 
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enjoyment of all publicly owned and oper- 
ated facilities. I do not believe, however, 
it is necessary to abridge the private rights 
of all the people in order to provide civil 
rights to any one group. I lived in Penn- 
sylvania during the influx of Europeans. 
With the right to employment, education, 
and advancement, these immigrants were 
able to do very well for themselves, but a 
generation was required. 


NUCLEAR TEST BAN 


It now appears that this treaty will be 
ratified. However, I believe it to be the re- 
sponsibility of our Representatives to pro- 
vide for the development of the best pos- 
sible missile defense and to provide for the 
security of our country in the event of cheat- 
ing by any of the signatories. 

FOREIGN AID 


The Marshall plan was very successful a 
number of years ago but it now appears that 
the foreign aid program has gotten out of 
hand, It is my studied belief that a sharp 
reduction is called for, that a year-by-year 
reduction must be made as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with our security and that, in the 
meantime, the program must be administered 
efficiently in a commonsense way by qualified 
personnel, Our balance-of-payments pre- 
dicament demands this reduction. 

TAX CUT 


As I study this problem it seems that the 
cut In rates should be pointed toward growth, 
not votes. For instance, I see a stimulation 
in consumer demand, which might result 
from primary emphasis on a cut in the lower 
brackets, as a temporary thing of little last- 
ing benefit. On the other hand,I see a cut in 
unreasonably high tax brackets to be pro- 
ductive of risk capital. Furthermore, I see a 
reduction in corporate rates as tending to 
encourage cost-reducing modernization 
needed to make our exports more competitive 
with the rest of the world and to help restore 
full employment. In 1913 I was employed 
as a payroll clerk at $45 per month for an 
average of 200 hours and at that time com- 
mon labor was paid 82.12 for a 1214 -hour day. 
I submit that the Federal Government did 
not bring about the improved conditions 
today excepting as it provided an appropri- 
ate climate for industry, the word industry“ 
including capital, labor, and management. 

WELFARE EXPENDITURES 


It is my judgment that a tax cut should 
be accompanied by economy and that econ- 
omy requires that there be no extension of 
the so-called welfare expenditures of the 
Federal Government. Even as we now have 
them, our welfare expenditures appear to 
stifle the initiative of many of our citizens. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Reductions in foreign aid probably will 
have an immediately salutary effect on our 
balance of payments. The right kind of tax 
relief will probably enable our industry to 
compete on better terms and thus improve 
our balance of payments. It seems to me 
that we have to get to the root of this prob- 
lem. We can no longer rely on expediency. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EARL K. LOSTETTER. 


Two Schemes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 
HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 
OY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 

Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert in the RECORD 
the following editorial entitled “Two 
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Schemes,” appearing in the Moline Daily 
Dispatch of September 30, 1963. I am 
sure all of my distinguished colleagues 
who are interested in halting some of 
these unnecessary Government spending 
projects will agree with the views ex- 
pressed therein: 
Two ScHEMES 


The Federal Government is considering 
two questionable schemes to generate 
electricity. 

One plan is to build the largest dam in 
the Western Hemisphere at Rampart, Alaska, 
create a body of water as large as Lake Erie, 
and generate 20 times as much electricity as 
is used in all of Alaska today. The job would 
take almost 20 years. 

Cheap electricity would thus be made 
available in Alaska, and with it the State 
hopes to lure industry. Unfortunately elec- 
tric bills are a small part of the cost of 
operating an industry, and shipping costs 
to mass markets alone would be enough to 
gobble up any saving. And Alaska also offers 
the disadvantage of high labor costs, due 
to the high cost of living in an area which 
must haul in by sea nearly everything it 
uses. 

The other power plan under consideration 
is the old Passamaquoddy idea. Miles and 
miles of dams across the Bay of Fundy on the 
Maine coast would produce a great surge of 
electricity now and then, and a trickle of 
it between times. Presumably, this would 
be wired to the Boston area for sale, but 
Boston has all the electricity it needs now. 
There is no practical way to use all 'Quoddy’s 
output near the generating site. This, too, 
would drain more than a billion dollars in 
taxes. 

The country has enough coal to produce 
all the electricity it needs now, and atomic 
generation of power is becoming steadily 
more economical. Both methods produce 
the current where it is needed without 
requiring long transmission lines. 

If anybody in Government is looking 
around for ways to exercise a little economy, 
these two projects will make a good starting 
place. 


No. 12—Rhode Island: The Gamblers’ 
Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to tell the Members of this 
House, more particularly the congres- 
sional delegation from the State of 
Rhode Island—the Nation's littlest 
State—about gambling in that State. 

For its size, Rhode Island has quite 
a large parimutuel turnover each year. 
As a matter of fact it ranks 11th in pari- 
mutuel betting. In 1962, over $95 mil- 
lion was bet on the tracks. But illegal 
gambling is far more important. 

According to the figures presented to 
the McClellan Committee, Rhode Island's 
share of the annual off-track betting 
came to almost one quarter of a billion 
dollars in 1962. 

In a State the size of Rhode Island, the 
neighborhood bookie is never far away. 
Not that off-track betting accounts for 
all of the illegal gambling in that State. 
By generally accepted figures, off-track 
betting constitutes less than one-half of 
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the Illegal gambling total. Therefore, it 
is safe to report that illegal gambling in 
Rhode Island is about a $500 million a 
year business. 

About 10 percent of the total turnover 
is skimmed off as profit by the gambling 
syndicates. After payoffs for protection 
and operation, there is more than enough 
left to provide a fat checkbook for the 
gangsters who feed on gambling profits. 
Little Rhode Island is a pocket-size play- 
ground of crime syndicate operations. 

Mr. Speaker, it is high time that this 
country faced reality and put an end 
to a system whereby official hypocrisy is 
hand in hand with the tentacles of or- 
ganized crime. So long as Rhode Island 
persists in refusing to recognize and con- 
trol the humane urge to gamble, it will, 
by its sins of omission, remain a vital 
silent partner in the vast activities of 
the underworld. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the con- 
gressional delegation from the State of 
Rhode Island join with me in smashing 
the handcuffs of hypocrisy—by establish- 
ing a national lottery. 


A Tribute to Prentice-Hall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, October 13, 1963, a most significant 
event will take place in Englewood, 
Cliffs, N. J.—the 50th anniversary cele- 
bration of Prentice-Hall, Inc., one of the 
Nation's greatest publishing companies. 

Jo all who doubt the values of accom- 
plishments of free enterprise, Prentice- 
Hall is a living testimonial to the tre- 
mendous opportunities that can be cre- 
ated within a free enterprise system— 
when the proper combination of genius 
and hard work is applied. 

Imagine, if you will, 1913 when two 
young New York University law profes- 
sors—dynamic Richard Prentice Et- 
tinger and scholarly Charles W. Ger- 
stenberg—decided to launch a modest 
publishing venture, taking its name 
Prentice-Hall from the maiden names of 
their mothers. The United States was 
just beginning to tinker with mass pro- 
duction; its vast industrial potential was 
for the most part untapped; as for Amer- 
ica’s role among the so-called world 
powers, the Nation acted somewhat iso- 
lated, as if it did not quite belong. 

Reflect now on our Nation today as 
it spearheads the scientific march into 
space, as it throbs with the power of 
its industrial might, and as it symbolizes 
the spirit of democracy to the free world. 

Prentice-Hall has not only spanned 
the 50 years between, but has contributed 
immeasurably to the progress made. 
Paced by the dynamic Richard Prentice 
Ettinger—Dr, Gerstenberg passed away 
in 1948—Prentice-Hall is today a veri- 
table publishing giant with assets total- 
ing millions of dollars, employees num- 
bering thousands, and an office head- 
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quarters in Englewood Cliffs, N.J., that 
is a marvel of architectural beauty and 
efficiency. 

More important than physical growth 
is Prentice-Hall’s exemplary role in pro- 
viding enlightenment and education to 
peoples throughout the world. 

From Prentice-Hall comes each year 
an impressive array of hundreds of trade 
book titles of all types—self-help, in- 
spirational, useful, stimulating, informa- 
tive, and entertaining. 

Through its college division, Prentice- 
Hall publishes more college textbooks 
than any other publisher in the world— 
books that are helping our Nation bridge 
the educational gap created by the popu- 
lation explosion. 

Prentice-Hall through its educational 
division supplies the books that impart 
knowledge and instruction to America’s 
preteenage and teenage students, guid- 
ing and helping them to prepare them- 
selves for higher education. 

Through its looseleaf services division 
and its famous corporation system, Pren- 
tice-Hall keeps supplied with accurate, 
up-to-date information—on taxation, 
laws, and so forth—our Nation's lawyers, 
accountants, banks, insurance compa- 
nies, and business houses, 

Prentice-Hall’s newsletters, courses, 
and study improve the functioning of 
Company executives and professional 
men, Prentice-Hall's institute for 
business planning suppplies up-to-date 
information for estate planners, tax au- 
thorities, and business managers. Pren- 
tice-Hall’s New York institute of finance 
specializes in preparing men and women 
for careers as registered representatives 
of stock exchange member firms. Pren- 
tice-Hall's national foremen’s institute 
provides a much-needed service for in- 
dustrial foremen—publishing training 
materials for all occupations. 

Eleven bock clubs, textbooks from 
Charles E. Merrill Books and the Wads- 
worth Publishing Co., books of major 
importance in the social and behavioral 
sciences and humanities from the Ather- 
ton Press, sales incentive programs and 
communication vehicles from Carr- 
Spiers, religious publications from Haw- 
thorn Books, the Center for Applied Re- 
search in Education—Prentice-Hall's 
activities extend to every business and 
profession and cast light into every facet 
of American life. And for hundreds of 
millions of non-Americans, Prentice- 
Hall’s international division plays a 
highly significant role through its offices 
in the United Kingdom, France, Japan, 
Australia, and India. One of the major 
projects of this division is printing where 
needed low cost editions of college text- 
books. Thus helping to raise the edu- 
cational level of many underdeveloped 
areas. 

In many other ways, Prentice-Hall has 
established itself as a shining symbol 
of American business. Its employee 
benefit plan is world renowned for its 
uniqueness and foresight in providing 
maximum benefits to employees. Its 
policy of stimulating and encouraging art 
endeavors among its employees as well 
as the outside community is creating an 
appreciation of art where it did not exist 
before. Its many scholarships and 
awards demonstrate the company’s 
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awareness of the responsibilities of busi- 
ness and its willingness to translate that 
awareness into meaningful action. 

To focus proper attention on the ac- 
complishments of Prentice-Hall, Inc.— 
and in particular on Richard Prentice 
Ettinger, its chairman of the board, and 
John G. Powers, its president—I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an inspiring 
editorial from the Englewood, N. J., 
Press-Journal praising this great pub- 
lishing company: 

To PRENTICE-HALL 


A flag will be flown over the U.S. Capitol 
at Washington, D.C. sometime during the 
next 2 weeks, and will, be presented to the 
Englewood Cliffs firm of Prentice-Hall— 
largest publishers of educational books on 
the college level in the world on October 13, 
1963, an occasion marking the company's 50th 
anniversary. 

There could be no more fitting a tribute to 
the firm’s half-century of dedication to the 
advancementof education than this symbolic 
ceremony. For Prentice-Hall, from its world 
headquarters here, reaches out to all corners 
of the world with its publishing and distrib- 
uting business. The firm publishes upward 
of 600 new and revised titles ench year, plus 
hundreds of reprints, and ships an average 
of 100,000 books daily to all corners of the 
globe. During its half-century, it has pub- 
lished over 10,000 titles. Now penetrating 
the booming paperback market, the company 
is advancing at a rapid rate, and its trade 
book division is constantly researching other 
series possibilities. 

Prentice-Hall, a veritable giant in its field 
or in any field was founded in 1913 by Rich- 
ard Prentice Ettinger and Dr. Charles W. 
Gerstenberg, both professors of law at New 
York University prior to becoming publish- 
ers. Dr. Gerstenberg has died, but Mr. Et- 
tinger is still active as chairman of the board. 
The top management team now includes 
John G. Powers, the firm’s dynamic 46-year- 
old president; and Dr. Carroll V. Newsom, 
former president of New York University, as 
vice chairman of the board. 

The story of Mr. Ettinger Is a veritable re- 
print from Horatio Alger’s famous success 
formula, and Mr. Ettinger—in recognition 
of his great success from small beginnings 
was actually presented with the Horatio Al- 
ger Award only a short time ago, 

No better commentary can be established 
upon the possibilities for advancement and 
success in the American way of life, and the 
American tradition of competitive business, 
than the story of Prentice-Hall, and of its 
founders. We salute them upon both their 
vision and their accomplishment. - 

Prentice-Hall has been an asset to Engle- 
wood Cliffs. Its community relations have 
been of the highest type, and its contribu- 
tions to the borough materially and spiri- 
tually have been great. Other important in- 
dustries, all of them clean and beautiful in 
their physical aspects, have followed the 
Prentice-Hall pattern to make Englewood 
Cliffs outstanding. 


Wyoming’s Treasure of Soda Ash 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, one of 
Wyoming’s great natural resources is our 
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supply of minerable trona, or soda ash. 
This mineral, which has hundreds of 
uses in modern industry, is found in use- 
ful quantities only in Wyoming, Africa, 
and Russia. 

An excellent article describing the 
operations of the FMC Corp.’s trona 
mine at Green River, Wyo., appeared in 
the September issue of Humble Oilways, 
the magazine of the Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TREASURE OF GREEN RIVER 


Sixteen hundred feet can seem like a long, 
long way when the direction is straight down 
into the earth. The light from above, seen 
through the top of the elevator cage, fades 
to the size of a walnut and then disappears 
altogether. Below, there is only blackness. 
But the trip is a swift one, traveled at the 
rate of 976 feet a minute, and in no time at 
all a visitor finds himself in the subterran- 
ean world of the miner. 

This is no typical mine which FMC Corp. 
operates below the plains of the Green River 
Basin in southwest Wyoming. 

The ore that's sought is trona, a hard, 
grayish-white rock that can be dissolved in 
water and calcined to yield a fine grade of 
soda ash crystals. Soda ash, or anhydrous 
sodium carbonate, plays a basic role in māk- 
ing such diverse items as glass, paper and 
pulp, aluminum, textiles, soap and deter- 
gents and water softeners. It’s also a first 
cousin of that old upset-stomach remedy, 
bicarbonate of soda. 

Trona is relatively scarce in mineable 
quantities. Only two other deposits ap- 
proaching the Wyoming bed in size and 
accessibility are known to exist in the world. 
One is in Russia, the other in Africa. 
Some natural soda ash is precipitated from 
trona brine found in California, but the 
great bulk of industry's needs has tradi- 
tionally been produced synthetically by the 
Solvay or ammonia-soda process (in which 
crystalline sodium bicarbonate is produced 
by passing carbon dioxide gas through a 
sodium chloride solution already saturated 
with ammonia gas). 

It was 25 years ago this summer that the 
bed of trona in Green River was discovered 
by oil prospectors. Their failure to find oil 
or gas went into the books as another dry 
hole for the petroleum industry. But it was 
probably the most profitable duster ever 
struck. The bed spreads over several hun- 
dred square miles, and each square mile 
boasts 10 million tons of trona. 

The trona was formed, geologists believe, 
when the basin was a great salty lake up- 
ward of 60 miles wide and 100 miles long. 
This might have been 75 million years ago, 
Tons of sodium salts precipitated on the bed 
of that primeval lake in a layer 10 to 20 feet 
thick. The mud which settled over the 
salts was destined to become the oll shale 
that is now the chief insoluble impurity in 
trona, 

The No, 1 shaft was sunk to the trona bed 
in 1947 by Westvaco Chemical Corp., as it 
was known then. The firm was later to 
become the Intermountain Chemical Corp., 
and finally a division of Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp. which has since condensed 
its name to FMC Corp. The mine and the 
processing plant.above ground, now part of 
FMC's Inorganic Chemicals Division, has 
close to 500 employees. Many of the men 
acquired thelr mining skills in coal mines 
in the region. 

In 1948, a pilot plant was built to process 
the ore brought from below. By 1953, there 
was a full refining plant and a second shaft 
(one for ore, the other for men and mate- 
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rials). The third and most recent shaft 
was completed in 1957 to improve mine ven- 
tilation. Current expansion work, 

to be finished this fall, will lift the plant's 
design capacity to 700,000 tons of soda ash 
a year, 

The mine itself is unusual In many re- 
spects. It is all on one level, with no ap- 
preciable grade to the mine floor, There are 
no tracks. All vehicles are rubber-wheeled 
and run on their own power—electricity in 
most cases, provided by batteries or by trail- 
ing 440-volt cables. Some vehicles are diesel- 
fueled now that State mining laws allow 
them. 

“Drifts,” or rooms, fan out in an orderly 
grid like city streets, each with its own name 
(1 Main East, 3 Main West). Because the 
mine was developed from scratch, it was 
possible to lay it out on paper and follow 
the basic plan almost exactly. No wooden 
beams support the roof. Rather, roof bolts 
are used to bind layers of shale together, 
creating a beam“ of rock overhead. The 
bolts are 5 to 8 feet long and work on the 
same principle as Molly bolts used to hang 
pictures on sheetrock walls, 

Safety first is a way of life in the mine. 
Signs such as the one that says If you have 
plans for tomorrow, work safely today” are 
everywhere to remind the miner that there 
is danger in his world if he grows careless, 

Thousands of cubic feet of fresh air are 
pumped into the mine each minute, flowing 
through the tunnel-like drifts as water flows 
through pipes. The new air picks up dust 
particles, methane gas and powder fumes as 
it makes its way through mile upon mile of 
underground passageway. Get a whiff of the 
foul air as it’s expelled from the mine and 
you appreciate what good air means. In 
cold weather, the alr has to be heated before 
it's pumped into the mine (where year 
‘round the temperature never varies more 
than a couple of degrees from a comfortable 
68). And it can get cold in Wyoming. They 
have a saying there that the snow never real- 
ly melts. It blows back and forth across 
the State until it wears itself out rubbing 
against the frozen ground. 

Trona ore, harder than anthracite coal, 
is dug out of the walls by two techniques. 

One is the conventional mining method: 
a section of the wall is undercut to provide 
room for expansion, holes are drilled for 
sticks of blasting powder, and the charge is 
ignited. The rubble that results from the 
blast is mechanically scooped into shuttle 
cars (holding from 6 to 13 tons in a 
single load) and carted to the nearest con- 
veyor belt. The ore moves by belt to an un- 
derground crushing station and then feeds 
into a storage bin where it waits its turn to 
be shot to the surface in balanced skips. 

The second method, newer and more effi- 
cient, involves the use of continuous min- 
ers, mammoth machines that bore into the 
solid ore with twin rotating cutting arms 
studded with steel bits. Similar to continu- 
ous miners used in coal mines, the machines 
were engineered with the help of FMC per- 
sonnel to serve in the trona mine. The ma- 
chines, FMC owns three of them, are so big 
they had to be cut apart with cutting torches 
before they were brought down into the 
mine aboard the hoist. Bigness is a rule 
in the mine. (“We have two sizes down 
here," says a superintendent. “Heavy and 
damn heavy.“) To maintain the continuous 
miners and other equipment, there’s a repair 
shop underground that can handle most 
routine problems. Th shop is moved for- 
ward every couple of years to keep pace with 
the advancing miners. - 

Above ground the ore goes through rela- 
tively uncomplicated but carefully controlled 
processing steps that turn it into high pur- 
ity, refined soda ash. 

It’s ground to a powder and fed to tanks 
where near-boiling water, abetted by mother 
liquor (dilute trona solution), dissolves the 
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ore. The dissolving is accomplished in a 
series of tanks, after which shale and other 
insoluble impurities settle out in large clar- 
mers. A battery of leaf filters removes the 
last fine impurities from the solution. 

The purified liquor is cooled under 
vacuum in a line of three successive crystal- 
lizer vessels, each with the capacity of 3 
railroad tank cars. The temperature is 
dropped stepwise in the crystallizers: as it 
drops, the crystals form out of solution. 
After passing through settlers, concentrators 
and centrifuges, damp crystals are calcined 
to drive off moisture and carbon dioxide. 

Natural soda ash refined by this method 
has a distinctive needle shape to its crystals. 
The individual crystals are said to fiow freer 
than the pebble-shaped synthetic crystals 
and to dust less. The soda ash is very pure, 
with traces of impurities held to minimum 
quantities. Iron, for example, exists in a 
ton of soda ash at a weight equaling less 
than 4 carpet tacks. 

Most of the markets for soda ash are on 
the far side of the Mississippi River from 
Wyoming—a thousand miles away. Syn- 
thetic soda ash plants are also in the East. 
To compete effectively with these suppliers 
in a market that pays 631 a ton, FMC has 
been taking steps this spring and summer to 
cut its transportation costs. 

Eighty percent of the soda ash leaves the 
plant in bulk form, the rest in 100- pound 
bags. The bulk ash now is loaded into huge 
railroad hopper cars holding 100 tons versus 
the old 50-ton capacity, and sent by rail to 
St. Louls. From there, barges which hold 
1,200 tons apiece take the cargo to FMC's 
newly built storage terminal on the Ohio 
River, near Pittsburgh. 

The soda ash market is growing at a rate 
of only 1.4 percent a year. FMC now supplies 
about one-tenth of the 544 million tons 
consumed in the United States each year, but 
hopes to increase its share of the market by 
cutting into the synthetic volume. Another 
competitor Is caustic soda which can be used 
as a substitute alkali in some applications 
and which, as a byproduct of chlorine manu- 
facture, is in plentiful supply and low de- 
mand. 

“Lubrication,” says Services Superintend- 
ent Harry G. n, “is one of the most 
basic tools of preventive maintenance.” 
Humble supplies nearly all of the petroleum 
products that help keep the mine and plant 
running smoothly. 

Nebula EP 1, a multipurpose grease, is 
used throughout the mine and plant. Pen- 
O-Led EP 3 serves as a gearbox lube in the 
mill while grades 5 and 6 are used below 
ground. Roxtone 90 is a gear oil used in 
loose gearboxes. Coray 50 keeps hydraulic 
equipment lubricated while a product avall- 
able in the east as Teresso 43 is used to 
lubricate the turbine generators. Other 
Humble products include Surett Fluid 30, a 
cable and bull gear lube; Canthus 210, used 
as a lubricant in a hot-steam environment, 
and Eus tic 50, a rust- and oxidation-inhibited 
oil used as a compressor lubricant. 


Address of Hon. Douglas Dillon Before 
the Annual Meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund, Washington, D.C., 
October 1, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
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the following address of our distin- 
guished Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Honorable Douglas Dillon, before the 
annual -meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund here in Washington on 
October 1. Secretary Dillon is the U.S. 
Governor of the Fund and directs his 
remarks toward the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments situation, the steps we are taking 
to establish a more favorable balance, 
and our relationship to the other mem- 
ber nations of the Fund. 
Secretary Dillon’s address follows: 
REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS DILLON, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AND U.S. GOVERNOR OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY FUND, BEFORE THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1963 


At the outset of my remarks, I ask you to 
join with me in paying tribute to our late, 
great colleague and good friend, Per Jacobs- 
son. Firmly dedicated throughout his long 
and distinguished career to the cause of 
financial stability, he guided the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund with a deep under- 
standing of the needs and realities of his 
times. The responsibilities of managing di- 
rector now passed into the capable hands of 
Pierre-Paul Schweitzer. His willingness to 
assume these duties provides us with fresh 
assurance that the Fund, building on its 
current strength and influence at the center 
of the international monetary system, will 
successfully meet the fresh challenges that 
lie ahead. 

It is also a pleasure to welcome to the 
Fund family an unusually large number of 
new members, bringing our group to more 
than 100. The election of a 19th executive 
director who will cast the votes of a group 
of the many new African members is sym- 
bolic of the increasing usefulness of the 
Fund to the emerging nations. 

I am sure that each of these new mem- 
bers will profit from the important assist- 
ance the Pund can render to their further 
development through its expanding program 
of technical assistance in the areas of central 
banking and fiscal practices and policies, 
through its regular consultations, and by 
providing timely financial support for well 
conceived stabilization programs. In addi- 
tion, the new compensatory financing fa- 
cilities announced last March mark an im- 
portant and constructive advance in the 
services aavilable to members heavily de- 
pendent upon exports of primary commod- 
ities. 

These activities in support of balanced, 
dynamic growth are, of course, comple- 
mented by those of the Fund's companion 
Bretton Woods institution, the World Bank 
and its affillates, now under the able direc- 
tion of George Woods. I should mention 
particularly at this year’s meeting the work 
of the International Development Associa- 
tion, whose activities in so short a span of 
time offer so much promise for the future. 
Action by the part one countries on the pro- 
posals for increasing its resources will mark 
another milestone in the work to which it is 
dedicated and in which we are all joined 
together. 

The successive annual reports of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund have expertly 
traced the evolution of our international 
monetary system since World War II. They 
have also made clear that new problems 
have a way of as older ones are 
solved. The report for 1963 is no excep- 
tion. In particular, it deals at some length 
with the adequacy of existing arrangements 
for providing international liquidity during 
the coming years. The authors point out 
that liquidity is not simply a matter of 
the aggregate of official holdings of gold or 
foreign exchange, and they review the prog- 
ress made in recent years—in considerable 
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part under the auspices if the Fund itself— 
in supplementing these resources with Inter- 
national credit. But the report also recog- 
nizes that the needs of nations for assured 
means of financing balance-of-payments defi- 
cits—either by drawing upon a stock of 
liquid assets or by means of borrowing— 
can be expected to increase over time. At 
the same time, as the deficit in the balance 
of payments of the United States is narrowed 
and closed, that deficit will no longer con- 
tribute to the liquidity of other nations in 
the manner and magnitude of the last few 


years. 

The Fund's report has now been supple- 
mented by the thoughtful and important 
statement of its new managing director. Mr, 
Schweitzer indicated that the Fund expects 
to study the problem of international ll- 
quidity and has expressed the Fund’s readi- 
ness to cooperate with others in such a 
study. He points out that studies of this 
problem are timely even though there is 
at present no sign of any shortage in inter- 
National liquidity. He has also given us 
his view that the Fund should be at the 
center of whatever strengthening of the in- 
ternational monetary system may prove to 
be desirable. The United States finds itself 
in general agreement with all of these 
thoughts. 

But in discussing this matter, I would like 
to make one point crystal clear: The United 
States does not view possible improvements 
in the methods of supplying international 
liquidity as relieving it of the compelling 
and immediate task of reducing its own pay- 
ments deficit. Indeed, it is largely the pros- 
pect of the elimination of the U.S. pay- 
ments deficit that makes it necessary and 
advisable to undertake these studies. 

Nor can the provision of appropriate facili- 
ties for international liquidity relieve na- 
tions of their joint responsibilities for effec- 
tive and timely action to eliminate such 
imbalances in trade and payments as may 
arise in the future. In a world of fixed 
exchange rates and convertible currencies, 
deficits and surpluses emerge from a wide 
variety of causes, both domestic and inter- 
national, The necessity to make cash out- 
lays for defense and aid, shifts in the basic 
pattern of demand for internationally traded 
goods, the development of new products, re- 
sources and production techniques, and de- 
velopments in capital markets can be just as 
important as changes in average price levels 
and aggregate demand within countries. 

The adjustments necessary to correct these 
deficits and surpluses take time if they are 
to proceed in an orderly fashion, without 
damaging consequences for either domestic 
growth and stability or the free flow of trade 
among nations. That is why, as part of the 
adjustment process, a country experiencing 
deficits needs reserves to draw upon, or credit 
that it can rely upon. That is also why a 
country receiving the counterpart in sur- 
Pluses needs assets of assured value, in 
amounts and forms that will not disrupt 
its own economy. But in the last analysis 
without effective adjustments by both deficit 
and surplus countries, no amount of liquid- 
ity will enable us to achieve the mutual 
benefits of a closely integrated world 
economy within a framework of ‘steady 
growth accompanied by monetary stability, 

The challenge implicit in this situation is 
clear. Side by side with our studies of possi- 
ble liquidity needs, we must consciously seek 
out means of improving the process of inter- 
national adjustment itself, while preserving 
our separate abilities to meet our respective 
domestic needs. 

This is a large order, but one that is well 
within our capacities, Much has been 
learned from the experience of recent years. 
We have come to recognize that in shaping 
domestic policies and choosing from the 
various tools available for use, their 
impact upon our external accounts, and upon 
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those of our trading partners, must be taken 
fully into account. There is greater aware- 
ness of the need to identify and eliminate 
those market rigidities that inhibit the proc- 
ess of adjustment, And we are learning that 
new techniques can be developed for assist- 
ing the process of adjustment that are con- 
sistent with domestic goals and competitive 
markets. 

Much of this can be illustrated by analysis 
of the position of the United States, faced 
as we are with the twin tasks of achieving 
more rapid growth at home while simulta- 
neously closing the troublesome gap in our 
balance of payments, And many of the 
lessons of this experience, I believe, will prove 
sooner or later to be more generally applicable 
to the problems of International adjustment, 

Business activity in the United States has 
continued to expand over the past year at a 
fairly steady pace. Total output has now 
reached a rate of over $585 billion a year— 
in real terms more than 13 percent above the 
level of early 1961. 

Measured against other peacetime expan- 
sions of the past 40 years, this performance 
has been encouraging. All but one of these 
recovery periods have now been equaled or 
exceeded in terms of percentage increase in 
output, and that single exception took place 
only after the steep declines in production 
during the early 1930's. Prices of manufac- 
tured goods have remained virtually un- 
changed during the current expansion, ex- 
tending the period of stability that has ex- 
isted since 1958. However, unemployment 
is still excessive. And we are not fully util- 
izing our available savings of our existing 
productive plant capacity. True, investment 
activity has risen in response to increases in 
demand and to measures introduced a year 
ago to liberalize the tax treatment} of de- 
preciation and provide an investment tax 
credit. But new investment still remains 
below the levels required to support a full 
employment economy and to assure the posi- 
tion of our industry among the leaders in 
technological progress. 

At the same time, our overall balance of 
payments has responded slowly to the series 
of measures we have undertaken since 1961. 
The overall deficit was reduced to $2.2 bil- 
lion in 1962, from $3.9 billion in 1960, and 
$2.4 billion in 1961. But the deficit grew 
markedly larger during the first half of 
1963. 

When this situation first became apparent, 
we made a thorough-going review of our en- 
tire balance-of-payments program, which 
culminated in a series of decisions announced 
by the President on July 18. Resulting pro- 
grams now underway will, by the end of next 
year, bring a reduction of $1 billion in the 
annual rate of dollar expenditures abroad 
for defense, aid, and other Government pro- 
grams. Savings of similar magnitude are 
also expected on capital account as a result 
of the proposed interest equalization tax 
and the firmer structure of short-term in- 
terest rates accompanying the recent one- 
half percent increase in the Federal Reserve 
discount rate. We can already see indica- 
tions that the deterioration in our accounts 
during the first half of the year is being 
arrested. 


These new actions will complement and 
reinforce the longer run measures we have 
been taking to achieve both external bal- 
ance and more rapid domestic growth. Basic 
to our strategy for achieving these twin 
goals is a broad program of individual and 
corporate tax reduction totaling $11 billion, 
which, after passage by our House of Rep- 
resentatives last week, is now before our 
Senate. It will provide an impetus to the 
domestic economy in a manner consistent 
with our international position. It will 
give increased flexibility to our monetary 
authorities in meeting balance of payments 
requirements. The added incentives for use 
of capital in the United States will enhance 
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the relative attractiveness of investment 
here for Americans and foreigners alike, At 
the same time, the increased productivity as- 
sociated with rising investment, together 
with greater incentives to develop and mar- 
ket new products and to apply more rapidly 
the fruits of our vast research capabilities, 
will reinforce the efforts we are making to 
increase our exports. 

Our ability to expand production—which 
is implicit in our current unemployment, in 
our rapidly growing labor force, and in our 
margin of underutilized industrial capac- 
ity—provides protection against upward 
price pressures as the stimulus from the tax 
program takes hold. Meanwhile, we are con- 
tinuing successfully to finance our budget- 
ary deficit outside the banking system. For 
instance, in the year that ended August 81. 
the latest date for which figures are avail- 
able, the combined holdings of Government 
debt in the hands of our Federal Reserve 
and commercial banks declined by more than 
$1\% billion. We have also made further 
progress in improving the maturity structure 
of our marketable debt. As a result of our 
latest advance refunding, the average life of 
that debt exceeded 5½ years for the first 
time since 1956. We are not faced, there- 
fore, with the kind of excessive liquidity 
that could fuel inflationary develop- 
ments as our economy moves toward fuller 
employment. 

Perhaps most significant of all in terms 
of the outlook for prices, our manufactur- 
ing labor costs per unit of output have de- 
clined over the past 3 years—the first time 
since World War II that this basic measure 
of our competitive strength has improved 
for so long a period, or during a time of 
substantial recovery. And the rate of wage 
increases in our manufacturing industry 
is holding within the range of past and an- 
ticipated productivity increases. 

In this way, we are encouraging basic cor- 
rective forces in terms of costs and prices 
that should provide a firm base for improv- 
ing our trading position, thus contributing 
to the orderly adjustment of our entire 
balance of payments. Highly tentative, but 
nonetheless encouraging, signs of an im- 
provement in our international competitive 
position are developing. But it is clear that 
the contribution that exports can make to 
overall balance will be heavily dependent 
upon the adjustment policies of other na- 
tions as well. By this I do not, of course, 
mean to suggest that surplus nations have 
& responsibility to inflate, any more than 
it would be consistent with our internal 
needs to force defiation. Nor, in our par- 
ticular situation, would it be reasonable to 
look only—or primarily—to increases in our 
commercial trade balance as the solution for 
our payments problem. 

But opportunities do exist for surplus na- 
tions, in instances where inflationary pres- 
sures are evident, to serve the interests both 
of their own domestic stability and of ex- 
ternal balance by reducing or eliminating 
barriers to imports, including those from 
the United States. In the search for effec- 
tive adjustment mechanisms within the con- 
text of a convertible currency system, this 
kind of action, it seems to me, can become, 
for surplus countries, a modern substitute 
for the inflationary price adjustments that 
we must all do everything we can to avoid. 

A basic factor in our own deficit position 
has been the heavy burden we carry for the 
defense of the free world and for assist- 
ing the development of less favored nations. 
This burden, in a wider context, is an in- 
escapabie part of the kind of world we live 
in. But we are also learning that methods 
of handling these Government outpayments, 
and more appropriate distribution of their 
balances-of-payments impact, can also con- 
tribute to the adjustment process without 
subverting their essential purpose. 
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Important savings have already been made 
in this area, reducing net outflows under our 
defense and aid pr from $3.8 billion 
in 1960 to $3 billion in 1962. A large por- 
tion of this improvement can be traced to 
the recognition by some European countries 
of their growing capacity to assume a greater 
share of the foreign exchange costs of the 
common defense. As a result, the drain on 
our payments from maintaining our troops 
in Germany and Italy is now virtually fully 
offset by their purchase of military equip- 
ment and supplies from the United States— 
equipment which, because of the size and 
flexibility of our defense industry, can be 
produced more rapidly and more economi- 
cally in the United States than in their own 
countries. Thus these arrangements have 
simultaneously strengthened the free world's 
military and economic defenses. 

In addition, we have adopted a policy of 
providing the great bulk of our economic 
aid to developing countries in the form of 
goods and services, so that it can be brought 
within the limits of our capacity without 
impairing its effectiveness. When current 
commitments are fully reflected in actual 
disbursements, only some 10 percent of the 
aid from our various foreign assistance pro- 
grams will be provided in the form of dollars. 
At the same time, I believe that we must 
guard against any tendency to make the 
“tying” of aid into a subtle new form of 
protection for home industries. Rather, the 
logic of our efforts to expand multilateral 
trade and promote international efficiency 
through competition among the producers 
of all nations demands that it be used as 
a temporary device, reserved for periods of 
balance-of-payments strains. 

With forces of adjustment underway in 
both our Government and our commercial 
trade accounts, the most pressing problem in 
terms of our balance of payments has been 
the recent acceleration in the outflow of 
long-term capital. The net outflow of such 
capital during the first half of this year 
reached an annual rate of $3.8 billion. This 
was fully $1.3 billion higher than the already 
substantial figures for 1962, and nearly 
double the rate maintained over the years 
1959-1961. While some of this recent in- 
crease stemmed from direct investment, a 
flood of new foreign borrowings totaling 
nearly $1 billion in only 6 months was the 
major factor. This is considerably more 
than three times the volume we have been 
accustomed to. 

It is entirely consistent with restoration 
of full equilibrium in international pay- 
ments that the United States, with its ca- 
pacity to generate large savings, continues 
to supply reasonable amounts of capital to 
aid the development of other nations. But, 
it is perfectly clear that maintenance of 
outflows at the recent pace, far from being 
a constructive force in world payments, 
would soon put intolerable strains on the 
international monetary systems as a whole. 

As our program of tax reduction takes 
hold and there are stronger incentives to 
employ a larger portion of our savings at 
home, normal market forces will work 
strongly in the direction of reducing this 
outflow of long-term capital to more toler- 
able levels, But the experience of the past 
year makes clear that we cannot rely on these 
longer-term forces of adjustment to meet 
our immediate problem. Nor is it feasible 
to speed the process of adjustment by arti- 
ficial attempts to force our entire structure 
of long-term interest rates sharply and sud- 
denly higher. If possible at all in the face 
of the huge supply of savings fiowing into 
our markets, this course of action would re- 
quire so drastic a tightening of credit as to 
seriously jeopardize the prospects for do- 
mestic expansion. 

In this situation, we have recommended 


enactment of a temporary interest equaliza- 
tion tax which will have the effect of raising 
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the costs of portfollo capital in our market 
by 1 percent for borrowers in the devel- 
oped countries abroad. This will bring these 
costs into a rough alinement with those in 
most other industrialized countries. The 
purpose is quite simple—to speed the essen- 
tial redirection of eapital flows in a manner 
comparable to an equivalent, but presently 
impracticable, rise in our entire structure 
of interest rates. 

We view this tax solely as a necessary— 
but temporary—expedient to meet a specific 
situation that has arisen in large part out 
of a structural imbalance in the capital mar- 
kets of the free world. Borrowers from def- 
icit and surplus countries alike converge 
upon the New York market, not only be- 
cause of our lower structure of long-term 
interest rates—since equivalent or lower 
rates can be found in at least two other 
countries—but because it is still the only 
source for international capital in whatever 
size and form desired, freely available to any 
borrower able to meet the normal market 
test ot credit worthiness, and off highly 
efficient distribution facilities with low issu- 
ing costs. Ih contrast, potential alternative 
markets are in most cases subject to official 
controls or have difficulty in supplying the 
needed funds in the volume required. And, 
with few exceptions, they are characterized 
by high and rigid rate structures. In the 
face of this situation, we must temporarily 
help to redirect the demands pressing on our 
market through a tax that will increase the 
costs of long-term borrowing hereby foreign- 
ers. 


The impediments to the development of 
more adequate European capital markets are 
currently under close and continuing study 
within the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, and progress is 
beginning to be visible. As efforts to im- 
prove European capital markets come to 
fruition and the remaining controls and re- 
strictions are eliminated—and as our own 
domestic demands for capital put increased 
pressures upon our supply of savings—there 
is every reason to believe that the need for 
extraordinary action of the kind we are now 
taking will be eliminated. 

When the Fund was established, there was 
great apprehension that sudden and massive 
short-term capital movements might again 
become a disruptive influence as had 
in the disturbed climate of the 1930's. Grati- 
fying progress has been made in developing 
sturdy defenses against such threats to our 
convertible currency system through the 
concerted cooperative efforts of the indus- 
trialized countries. A chain of new facili- 
ties for coping with such pressures is now 
in place and tested, and there are grounds 
for confidence that the processes of adjust- 
ment can be shielded from perverse specu- 
lative flows in the future. 

With the restoration of convertibility, how- 
ever, it has become apparent that a sizable 
volume of capital is ready to move from 
country to country in response to relatively 
small shifts in interest rates. Thus, the 
stability of exchange rates and freedom of 
markets toward which we have all worked in 
the postwar period carries with it the im- 
plication that short-term interest rates in 
the major trading countries must inevitably 
be kept reasonably well in line with each 
other. 

Both problems and opportunities are- im- 
plicit in these circumstances. Domestic ob- 
jectives will sometimes limit the practicable 
range of fluctuation in interest rates that 
can be undertaken for facilitating balance- 
of-payments adjustment. But, since the 
margin between rate relationships that at- 
tract or repel short-term funds is likely to 
be relatively narrow, it will usually be feasi- 
ble to encourage small changes in short-term 
rates in the interest of restoration 
of international equilibrium without dis- 
turbing the domestic economy. 
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Most g of all in terms of facili- 
tating the adjustment process is the increas- 
ingly close and continuous consultation on 
these matters that has developed in the 
forums provided by this institution, by the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, and by the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements. This has been particu- 
larly evident in the area of short-term capi- 
tal flows and interest rates. But we are also 
coming to understand that this same kind 
of consultation and cooperation is essential 
in other areas as well. We know that any 
adjustment demands offsetting changes in 
the position of deficit and surplus nations. 
We also know, in the last analysis, that these 
adjustments must take place, for no work- 
able international monetary system will al- 
low a nation to continue to run a deficit— 
or for that matter a surplus—for an indefi- 
nite period. 

The critical question is how the adjust- 
ments are to be made. Balance can be—and 
too often in the past has been—forced by 
measures that endanger domestic stability or 
the prospects for growing trade. Those alter- 
natives are not open to us today if the bright 
promise of all that has been accomplished 
since Bretton Woods is to be fulfilled. Nor 
can the industrialized countries afford to 
undermine the defenses of freedom or to 
withdraw their support of the developing 
nations. 

The only realistic solution is to find effec- 
tive ways for reconciling the requirements of 
a convertible currency system based on fixed 
exchange rates with the freedom of each 
nation to pursue domestic growth and stabil- 
_ ity. No methods will work instantaneously, 
and one prerequisite to their proper func- 
tioning is the availability of adequate Hquid- 
ity—in the form of international reserves or 
ready access to credit. The studies now being 
launched provide fresh assurance that these 
liquidity needs will be met effectively in the 
more distant future, just as they are being 
met effectively today. 

But adequate liquidity will not make our 
machinery of adjustment work automatically, 
nor can its development be safely put off 
until emergencies arise. Instead, its effective 
use will require governments of all nations 
with a stake in a liberal trading order to work 
together continuously in many areas; in de- 
veloping a mix of domestic policies appro- 
priate to external circumstances, in adjust- 
ing trade policies, in sharing the burdens of 
aid and defense, in providing long-term 
capital, and in eliminating rigidities and in- 
efficiencies in their economies that Impede 
and distort the adjustment process, That 
willingness, I believe, is now being demon- 
strated more fully than at any time in the 
past. This is the real source of my con- 
fidence—not only that the United States will 
restore balance in its own accounts, we in- 
tend to carry out that responsibility in any 
event—but also that a true equillbrium can 
be restored within a framework of expanding 
trade, flourishing growth, and monetary 
stability. 


Worthy Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to take this opportunity 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
the activities of an organization called 
the Saginaw Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
Member Council in my hometown, Sagi- 
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naw, Mich. The following newspaper ar- 
ticles from the Saginaw News, “Home 
Care Program Progresses,” December 13, 
1962, and “Saginaw Home Care Plan 
Features Explained to 75,” September 19, 
1963, explain quite well the need for a 
medical home care program. Saginaw, 
population of about 100,000 persons, was 
one of the first communities of its size 
to undertake this project. The news- 
paper articles follow: 

From the n News, Dec. 13, 

; ] 


HOME CARE PROGRAM PROGRESSES 


A 3 Blue Cross home care coverage 
program y become operative here early 
next year as the first among comparable 
Michigan cities. 

That was indicated last night at the YMCA 
when members of the Saginaw Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield Member Council discussed the 
contemplated program's progress. 

Under the program, Blue Cross would cover 
costs of care by Visiting Nurse Association 
nurses and therapists. Blue Cross also would 
pay for drugs, supplies, and laboratory tests 
through hospital outpatient departments 
and half the cost of housekeeping aids on 
recommendation of the Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation. 

Claimed benefits are that recovery of some 
medical patients is speeded by the home care 
method, that it provides a greater turnover 
of hospital beds, and can reduce community 
health care costs. i 

Mrs, Max P. Heavenrich, Jr., chairman 
of the Visiting Nurse Association program 
and personnel committee, reviewed progress 
in developing the proposed Blue Cross home 
care medical plan. 

We hope the program can be solidified in 
the next few weeks,“ she said. 

Daniel J. Kehoe, of Detroit, assistant di- 
rector of the Blue Cross Hospital Affairs Di- 
vision, commended efforts of the council un- 
der direction of R. Lee Gilbert, chairman, 
and Mrs, Heavenrich, and the Visiting Nurses 
Association. 

“Saginaw.” he said, “is the first city of its 
size to adopt the home care program.” 

He said similar home care programs are 
being developed in Lansing and Grand 
Rapids. He said others have been established 
in Detroit, Traverse City, and Albion. 

Kehoe said the support of Saginaw physi- 
clans and hospitals also has helped substan- 
tially toward speedy development of a medi- 
cal home care plan here. 

Gilbert said the Saginaw Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield Member Council’s next project may be 
to undertake an educational program to 
study and discuss Blue Cross and Blue Shield 


rate charges, 
[From the Saginaw (Mich.) News, Sept. 19, 
1963] 


Sactnaw HOME OARE PROGRAM PLAN FEATURES 
EXPLAINED TO 75 


(By Edward W. Miller) 


Features of a coordinated home care pro- 
gram to be inaugurated here next month 
by the Saginaw Visiting Nurse Association 
were explained last night before 75 persons 
at the YMCA. - 

The meeting was conducted by the Saginaw 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield Member Council. 
R. Lee Gilbert, chairman, introduced 
speakers. 

The coordinated home care program here 
will be the seventh in Michigan, all approved 
by the Michigan Hospital Service. Blue 
Cross directors are expected soon to approve 
participation in the Saginaw effort. 

The coordinated home care program aims 
at holding the line and perhaps eventually 
reducing mounting hospital costs by making 
more beds available for patients absolutely 
requiring hospitalization. 
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Dr. Sidney Chapin of the Michigan Health 
Council traced the history of home nursing 
care from early days when children were 
born at home and cared for there. 

One reason hospital care has become 80 
expensive, he said, is that modern mothers 
go to the hospital to have their babies and 
for postnatal care. 

In the organized home care program,“ he 
said, “what we are trying to do is to bring 
the hospital home.” 

For a patient to be serviced under the 
home care program, he explained, his physi- 
clan must approve; the patient’s home en- 
vironment must be right, and the patient 
must want to leave the hospital for home. 

“The home care program,” he concluded, 
“helps to solve a serious economic problem.” 

Kenneth E. Wolz, Saginaw General Hos- 
pital administrator, outlined coordinating 
procedures needed in hospitals. 

“This is a fine program,” he said, "which 
will make more beds available for acutely ill 
patients.” : 

Dr. Roy J. Gerard commented: “The Sag- 
inaw County Medical Society is viewing this 
program with a great deal of interest.” 

“One of the faults of modern medicine in 
recent years,“ he observed, is that we've 
got further and further away from the 
home.” 

Dr. Samuel P. Kurn, Saginaw County 
Osteopathic Society president, called the 
home care program sound. 

“The plan will benefit the individual pa- 
tient and alleviate a critical bed shortage in 
Saginaw County,” he predicted. 

Mrs. Max P. Heavenrich, Saginaw Visiting 
Nurse Association vice president, traced the 
Visiting Nurse Assoclation’s early interest 
and its efforts toward development of the 
Saginaw program. 

Miss Amalia Krause, Blue Cross represent- 
ative, praised the combined effort of the 
Visiting Nurse Association, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield member council, physicians, hospitals, 
and charitable interests involved in the Sagi- 
naw home care program. 

“Yours is a fine example of people in a 
community pooling their resources without 
a lot of Federal assistance,” she said. "I will 
be surprised if Saginaw's program is not one 
of the most outstanding in the country.” 

She cited figures showing that the aver- 
age cost per patient per day under the home 
care program operating in Michigan the past 
3 years is $3.71, the average cost per nursing 
visit is $7.07, and the average cost per pa- 
tient case is $212.32. She said the case cost 
would have been about $800 if the patient, on 
the same comparative basis, had remained in 
the hospital for the full course of his illness 
or treatment. 


Farm Labor Facts—Part XI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I find 
that proponents and opponents of ex- 
tension of the Mexican-American labor 
program differ primarily with respect to 
their understanding of the facts. I 
think we are all victims of the tendency 
to believe the facts which we like to be- 
lieve. A Mexican-American, Joseph A. 
Vargas, director of the Council of Mexi- 
can-American Affairs in Los Angeles, re- 
cently made a statement which I tend 
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to believe. He stated as follows in re- 
buttal to a statement made by Dionicio 
Morales, a member of his organization, 
that the bracero program is causing hor- 
rendous unemployment among Mexi- 
can-Americans: 

Mr. Morales knows as well as any of us 
that any American citizen can replace a 
bracero merely by going to the nearest De- 
partment of Employment office in the State 
and applying for a job— 


Vargas declared— 

This is provided in Public Law 78. This 
law also provides that the Department of 
Employment shall not certify a farmer for 
braceros as long as citizens are available. 


Vargas added that: 

What makes Mr. Morales’ testimony even 
more ridiculous is that on August 9, 1963, he 
and others in Los Angeles were publicly chal- 
lenged by the California Growers Farm La- 
bor Committee to prove their claim that a 
sufficient number of Mexican-Americans 
were available to fill the jobs being held by 
braceros. To this date they have not proved 
it. 


On August 9 representatives of Cal 
Growers produced telegrams from farm 
employer groups with firm orders for 
48,148 workers, and challenged Morales 
in a Los Angeles press conference to pro- 
duce them. 


“We are still waiting for Mr. Morales, 
or anyone else, to fill these jobs,” said 
Carl Samuelson, Montalvo, chairman of 
the California Growers Farm Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Right now there are approximately 60,000 
braceros working on California farms, rep- 
resenting about 10 percent of our total 
work force. We will send all of them back 
to Mexico if Mr. Morales, or anyone else, can 
zend us enough workers to replace them. 


Actually, says Vargas, many Mexican- 
Americans employed in farm-related 
fields would lose their jobs if the bracero 
law is killed. He explained this by say- 
ing that: 

Large numbers of our people are em- 
ployed in activities related to crops in which 
braceros are employed as field hands. These 
related activities include box and container 
manufacturing, fruit and vegetable packing, 
canning and preserving and transportation. 
Production of tomatoes, strawberries, let- 
tuce, and many other big crops would be cut 
if the bracero law is suddenly ended, That 
most certainly would mean fewer jobs in the 
processing, packaging, and handling of those 
products. Incidentally, an important fact 
many people don't know is that, under Public 
Law 78, no bracero may be employed in off- 
the-farm work. Therefore, he doesn't com- 
pete for the kinds of jobs just described. 


Surplus Wheat Shipments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration currently has under consid- 
eration a change in U.S. policy in regards 
to the sale of grain to the Soviet Union. 
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There have been many questions raised 
concerning such a transaction with the 
Communists. It is important that con- 
sideration be given to the grassroots 
thinking of the U.S. press and citizenry. 
Under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Lindsborg (Kans.) 
News-Record which is indicative of one 
facet of that grassroots opinion and 
should be weighed carefully by the ad- 
ministration in its policy decision. The 
editorial follows: 


SURPLUS WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


It is not our normal policy to comment on 
the national news, as the big boys are much 
more qualified to do this than we are. How- 
ever, this is one time that I want to get my 
2 cents worth in. 

You have been reading a lot in the daily 
newspapers about the wheat shipments be- 
ing made by Canada, and other countries, 
to Russia. This has really stirred things up. 
You can hear all sorts of arguments as to 
whether or not we should try to sell Russia 
some of our surplus wheat, or if we should 
even go to the other extreme of trying to 
stop our friends from selling wheat to the 
Soviets, 

Your editor does not remember the time 
years ago when the Russian people were 
starving, and we stepped in with food and 
clothing to keep them from dying of starva- 
tion—but I have read about it. 

If you remember “the incident—we were 
the heroes of the day for the starving peo- 
ple. But I bet that you will mot find a 
mention of our kindness in any of the his- 
tory books now being used in the Soviet 
Union. In fact, if there is any mention at 
all, it is in such a manner that it appears 
we were doing it only for our own benefit. 

Somehow I feel that if we were to help 
the Russians again, the same thing would 
happen. Instead of thanks we would prob- 
ably receive another kick in the teeth. 

I hope that the United States does not 
let itself be panicked into selling wheat to 
the Russians. Let the other countries have 
their try at dealing with them. Maybe they, 
too, will learn that their help is all too soon 
forgotten. 


Reply to Gambling Figures in New Mexico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I have noted 
with interest the critique of my remarks 
on gambling in New Mexico placed in 
the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Monday, September 23, 1963, 
by the gentleman from New Mexico, 
Congressman Montoya. It seems to me 
that the “refutation” made by the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico, embodying as 
it does several misconceptions and 
errors, constitutes fair reason for fur- 
ther comment. 

As Mr. Montoya mentioned in his re- 
marks, Mr. John Scarne of Fairview, 
N.J., America’s leading gambling expert, 
testified before the McClellan Commit- 
tee that $16.50 is wagered nationally off- 
track for each dollar legally placed in 
parimutuel betting. I have utilized Mr. 
Scarne’s well-researched figures in my 
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statements pertaining to illegal gambling 
in many of our States. Taking Mr. 
Scarne’s estimate that $16.50 is bet 
illegally on the horses throughout the 
Nation for every dollar legally wagered 
on the tracks, Congressman MONTOYA 
asserts that I should have concluded 
that off-track betting in New Mexico is 
$610,500,000—New Mexico’s parimutuel 
turnover of $37 million multiplied by 
$16.50. Does the gentleman from New 
Mexico think that off-track betting oc- 
curs only in States with parimutuel bet- 
ting? His statistics indicate that he has 
been thus misled; witness his assertion 
that in each State with parimutuel bet- 
ting, off-track betting is calculated by 
multiplying the parimutuel turnover by 
$16.50. Clearly, Mr. Scarne’s position is 
that $16.50 is bet off-track nationally 
for every dollar bet legally in the 24 pari- 
mutuel States. It is ludicrous to allege 
that off-track betting does not occur in 
Pennsylvania or Texas, but only in those 
24 States where parimutucl betting has 
been introduced. 

My figures for off-track betting have 
been arrived at by taking Mr. Scarne's 
national off-track betting figure and ap- 
portioning it among the States on the 
basis of population as indicated by the 
1960 census. I feel that this is the best 
way to allocate Mr. Scarne’s carefully 
assessed total of off-track betting's na- 
tional subsidy to crime. By my com- 
putations, New Mexico's share of crime’s 
national off-track betting bankroll is as 
I have stated—$265 million. 

Mr. Montoya does not directly deal 
with the veracity of the above figure, 
save by the argument that I should have 
used instead the incorrect figure he so 
carefully, but erroneously, derived. Hav- 
ing put words into my mouth—having by 
misapplication of mathematics con- 
structed an off-track betting figure with 
which he might safely joust, the gentle- 
men from New Mexico nevertheless 
wobbles somewhat as he rides to battle. 
Citing his self-conceived $610,500,000 
figure as an astronomical one, Congress- 
man Montoya states that to reach it, it 
would be necessary for every man, wom- 
an, child and baby in New Mexico to 
illegally gamble approximately $650,000 
annually.” I can only conclude a prem- 
ise that the State Mr. Montoya so ably 
represents contains a population of some- 
what less than 1,000 persons—unless the 
figure was not intended. 

I wish that more people would dwell 
on the real financial worth to crime of 
the great gambling turnover in Amer- 
ica—that worth is a product of gam- 
bling's illegal status. I believe that much 
of this unhappy state of affairs is suscep- 
tible of rectification on our part with but 
little effort, and to that end I have at- 
tempted, and shall continue to attempt, 
to elucidate the full magnitude and 
meaning of gambling in America. The 
illegality of gambling in America is in 
reality no boon to America—it is a 
Trojan horse within the walls of our so- 
ciety. I urge the Members of this House 
to consider, compute and reason in the 
manner I have tried to bring to their at- 
tention—and to work for social and fiscal 
sanity. 5 
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Statement by Senator Kuchel on the 
Quality Stabilization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the many 
Senate and House proponents of the 
quality stablization bill have recently 
been receiving letters and messages op- 
posing its enactment. They usually 
come from retired people and written 
with such erroneous fears that I per- 
sonally believe they are directly in result 
to being planted by some factions who 
are well financed and without honor in 
so scaring these good people. 

Answering the senior citizens who so 
write becomes a desired necessity, but it 
also poses an extra workload on our 
already heavy schedule. 

Senator Tom KucHet has prepared a 
statement for his own use in answering 
these misinformed people. It is direct, 
it is profoundly intelligent, completely 
honest, 

As a possible suggestion to other busy 
Members of Congress, and with Senator 
Kuchr's permission, I include the state- 
ment: 

STATEMENT sy US. Senator THomas H. 
KUCHSL ON THE QUALITY STABILIZATION BILL 


In 26 years of public service, I have fought 
for a square deal for all of our people. I 
have voted for laws to protect the working 
people of America from exploitation of their 
labor; I have voted for decent pay for those 
who devote their lives to the public service, 
whether it be civil, postal, or military; wheth- 
er they be still employed or retired. I have 
voted for improvements in our social se- 
curity system so that those who are living 
on fixed incomes might be able to lead a 
comfortable life in retirement which is not 
haunted by the constant fear of poverty 
knocking at the door. I have supported leg- 
islation to protect veterans disabled in the 
service of our country. Now, I am concerned 
about the future for the small businessman 
in our country. And, apparently, on this 
issue you and I respectfully disagree. 

You are opposed to the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill which I have coauthored with my 
counte: Senator HUMPHREY, the Demo- 
cratic assistant leader, and a bipartisan coali- 
tion. Many who have written me say that 
this is price fixing. It is not. If a manu- 
facturer feels that he can secure more sales 
through an emphasis on selling to so-called 
discount houses, he can continue to do so 
should this act be approved since the provi- 
sions of the law are not compulsory. How- 
ever, if a manufacturer is sick and tired of 
secing his quality merchandise displayed at 
less than the price which he has sold it to 
various dealers (not to mention sales below 
his own cost of manufacture) in order to bait 
customers into their stores (the so-called 
price leader), then he might properly be con- 
cerned with the effect of such unreasonable 
pricing policies over which he has no control 
on the confidence which consumers will have 
in the value of his product. The market for 
practically every brand-name item is devel- 
oped not by the local store owner but by the 
manufacturér who spends a large amount of 
his sales budget in advertising expenditures 
on all media. If a store owner wants to sell 
an item below cost or at less than a fair price, 
the legislation which I have coauthored per- 
mits him to do so provided that the brand 
mame of the manufacturer is removed. 
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Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been an argument that a tax 
cut lies in the hands of each American 
citizen, in that if he would take the in- 
itiative in his own community to hold 
down requests for government funds 
every time he feels there is a need for 
some improvement, then the drain on 
government funds would not be so great. 
The result would be more being done on 
a local level, and less dependency on the 
Federal Government. 

I would like to insert in the Recorp at 
this point a copy of the September 28, 
1963 editorial from the Fort Lauderdale 
News, that concerns this approach: 
INDIVIDUAL TAXPAYER HoLDS KEY TO FEDERAL 

Levy CUT BY ASKING FEWER HANDOUTS 


A possible cut in taxes looms large in the 
public eye at present. A proposal to reduce 
the Federal income tax is pending in Con- 
gress and virtually all of us are in favor of 
a reduction. Most of us are aware of the in- 
come tax burden we bear, since sometime 
before midnight of April 15 of each year we 
drop our tax return, accompanied by a check 
for the amount due, into a mailbox. 

However, there is a very formidable obstacle 
to effective reduction of taxes, an obstacle 
which has been scarcely mentioned, either in 
the Halls of Congress or by news reports of 
maneuvering as the law to cut the levy, is 
brought to the floor of both houses. That 
obstacle is you, the taxpayer, the person 
whom the reduction is intended to benefit. 

You, the taxpayer, are an obstacle to reduc- 
tion because of your constantly increasing 
demands for more and more government serv- 
ice and facilities at all levels—Federal, State, 
county, and city. You, in the form of your 
lower level government agencies, are con- 
tinually dashing off to Washington with re- 
quests for aid on projects. 

And our requests are not minor. We ask 
a half million dollars for this, another half 
million for that, $200,000 for something else. 
When there is damage due to weather, such 
as weakening of paving of streets and roads 
by heavy rains, we want the Government to 
bear part of the cost of repairs. 

Broward County, for instance, recently re- 
ceived a sizable chunk of Government 
cash—about a half million dollars, to pay 
part of the construction cost of a garbage 
and refuse incinerator. A request for an- 
other sizable chunk of cash to pay part of 
the cost of a second incinerator is pending. 

The county is also asking the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay a sizable portion of the cost 
of the-proposed multimillion-dollar jetport. 
Allocations for other airport programs are 
also pending. All these requests total sev- 
eral million dollars. 

The Bureau of the Census lists a total of 
3,072 counties in the United States and most 
of them have obtained Federal funds to pay 
part of the costs of their projects. Of course, 
some are not requesting as much as Broward 
County, but others are seeking several times 
as much as our requests and grants total. 
The total funds granted and requested by 
the more than 3,000 counties adds several 
billion—not million, but billion—dollars to 
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tary sewer systems, water systems, storm 
sewers, beach and shore protection. The list 
is endless. 

Virtually all tax-supported hospitals: in 
the Nation received Federal funds as an aid 
in paying construction cost. Virtually all 
which will be built in the foreseeable future 
will also receive such financial assistance. 

We excuse this continual drain on the na- 
tional till by saying We might as well get 
it, everyone else Is.“ or that “We pay money 
in and we might as well get some of it back.” 
True, perhaps, but we in Florida are also pay- 
ing for other projects throughout the 50 
States, just as people in those States pay 
a bit on our projects. 

Taxes are now the largest item of expense. 

for an individual. You pay much more in 
taxes of all types—income, property, sales, 
and excise—than you do for food, clothing, 
or shelter. It is logical to seek to reduce the 
cost of living, including taxes. But we go 
about it in an odd fashion. 
It is true sizable cuts can be made in the 
Federal budget by drastically slashing, or 
eliminating, the ineffective foreign aid pro- 
gram. We can make additional sizable 
slashes by trimming welfare programs to 
eliminate the abuses, gouging, and feather- 
bedding, while still meeting needs. 

However, we can also reduce our budget, 
and tax burden, by a reduction in our de- 
mands for government services and financial 
help, It is a move which must start at the 
grassroots—with you—since bureaucrats will 
never reduce costs or size of government 
until forced. 

Of course tax cuts are desired, the problem 
is how to obtain the relief. It will not come 
from Congress, it will not come from the ex- 
ecutive or administrative branches of gov- 
ernment. There will not be tax reductions 
until you, the taxpayers, insist. 

Perhaps an excellent starting point would 
be elimination of the constant requests to 
the Federal Treasury for a few hundred 
thousands dollars for this project, a half 
million dollars for that project. It will take 
a concerted effort on the part of all of us, 
in all States, to do this. 

That effort can be made. Remember, it 
was our concerted efforts to obtain these aid 
grants which has pushed total spent for 
such purposes to several billion dollars a 
year. 

You must make the move. 

JOHN C. GERARD. 


OK, Who Took Our Foreign Aid? 
1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Hoppe in his inimitable manner has giv- 
en us some advice on foreign aid and 
stomach distress as outlined in the fol- 
lowing articles: 

[From the San ig os Chronicle, Sept. 26, 
1963] 
OK, WHo Took Our Forricn Am? 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Is our Defense Secretary, Mr. McNamara, 
all right? I've been worried ever since Mr. 
Kennedy dispatched him to Vietnam to see 
what's going on over there. Frankly, I doubt 
we'll ever hear from him again. 

That's the way it goes in Vietnam. We 
keep sending the $1.5 million a day. It sort 
of disappears. So we send over diplomats 
and generals to check up. But they kind of 
disappear. Then, with much fanfare, we 
send over Ambassador Lodge. And have 
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you heard anything about him lately? So 
now, with Mr. McNamara, we're up to Cabi- 
net rank. 

This has got to stop. How long I ask can 
we keep pouring our foreign aides down this 
rathole? 

What happens to them over there 18. of 
course, the crucial question. Who knows? 
I don't even know what happened to them 
in the nearby kingdom of West Vhtnnng. 
Not exactly, I don't. But I've got my sus- 
picions. 

Tt was in the 20th year of Prince Ngo Mahn 
Ngo's lightning campaign to wipe out the 
dread Viet Narians—for 10 years with French 
francs and for 10 years with U.S. dollars. 
Yet his dedication still grew daily. Along 
with his numbered Swiss bank account. 

Finally, we got so perturbed we dispatched 
our most famous troubleshooter to Vhtnnng, 
none other than our unforgettable Vice 
President, Mr. Lyndon B. Whatshisname. 
“LBW.” as he's called, stalked into the 
palace and laid it on the line. 

“Ngo,” he says, “we got a bone to pick 
with you. Now it h'aint the 64 billion. Keep 
it. And it h'aint our 397 missing diplomats. 
Keep em. But what in tarnation have you 
all done with our Secretary of Defense?” 

“Who?” says Mr. Ngo. “Oh, him. Try the 
first door on the left.“ Mr. Ngo then hums 
a little tune as L.B.W. flercely pushes open 
the door. And vanishes. An hour later the 
door and out comes the dread leader 
of the dread Viet Narians, Prince Ho Ho Ho. 
He is carrying a shovel and perspiring pro- 
fusely. 

“Boy, Cuz," says Mr. Ho, “he was sure a 
long one. I like the French better. They 
were shorter.” 

“We must take what we get, Cuz, if we are 
to keep our beloved Vhtnnng a going con- 
cern,” says Mr. Ngo. “Excuse, there’s the 
phone. Hello? Oh, Mr. President. I sup- 


pose you're deeply disturbed by the disap- 


pearance of your good friend, Mr. Lyndon 
*** Oh. Well, what is it then? Tou? 
Over here? Personally? No, no, we'll be glad» 
to set you at ease. Yes, personally.” He 
hangs up and turns to Mr. Ho with a smile. 
“Won't we, Cuz?” 

“I don't know,” says Mr. Ho doubtfully. 
“I think he'd definitely be missed.” 

“You're right,” says Mr. Ngo sadly. “But 
now that we've run through the French and 
Americans, who's left? The British are 
broke, the Swiss are neutral, the lira is soft 
. * * Hold it. I've got it.“ He picks up 
the phone. “Hello, Mr. Adenauer? Deutsch- 
land uber alles; I always say * . 

Of course, this may have nothing to do 
with Vietnam. But the more I read of the 
war there, the more impressed I am with the 
determination of the Vietnamese leaders to 
fight to the last. To the last American 
dollar. 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Sept. 24, 1963] 
How To RELIEVE STOMACH DISTRESS 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

You keep reading about these newly 
emerging nations in Africa and places like 
that. Personally, I’m all for them. But 
every time I hear of another new nation 
bravely emerging, this same nagging ques- 
tion runs through my mind: 

“Why?” 

Maybe I wouldn't feel this way if I hadn't 
Tead “A Recent History of the Republic of 
Mbonga and How It Emerged.” Which I 
Just wrote. It follows. 

For centuries, the Secret Valley of Mbonga 
lay hidden from the outside world. Its 
Natives tended their flocks, tilled their vine- 
Yards and greeted each other dally with a 
gay smile and the single word, “mbonga.” 

means, “Mind your own business.” 

Its discovery by a, team of drunken spe- 
junkers caused a worldwide sensation. 
Forty-two minutes later a long string of 
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Ambassadors from the leading powers crawled 
through the tunnel into the valley to pre- 
sent their credentials. 

Take us to your chief,” said the Ambassa- 
dors to an elderly Mbongan who happened 
to be passing by. 

“Chief?” said the startled Mbongan. 

“You know, the head of your government.” 

“Government?” said the Mbongan. 

“Good Lord“ said the Ambassadors and 
immediately called in a U.N. truce team to 
supervise the first free elections ever held in 
Mbonga. A ne’er-do-well Mbongan named 
Clauswitz was unanimously elected chief. 
Primarily because he was the only native 
who bothered to vote. 

“Congratulations,” cried the Russian Am- 
bassador. “Mbonga is now officially a newly 
emergent democratic republic struggling to 
throw off the yoke of capitalist imperialism. 
Allow us to send you 10 billion rubles for 
your people's army of liberation.” 

“We don’t have an army,” said Chief 
Clauswitz. 

“You will,” said the Russian Ambassador. 

“Congratulations,” cried the American 
Ambassador. “Mbonga is now officially a 
bastion of democracy struggling to stem the 
tide of Red communism. Allow us to send 
you $10 billion to meet the wants of your 
people.” 

“We don’t have any wants,” said Chief 
Clauswitz. 

“You will,” said the American Ambassador. 
And to make sure he presented the Mbongans 
with 27 television sets. 

The Mbongans gathered around the tele- 
vision sets and tuned in the 6 o'clock news. 


up a collection to send Chief 
Clauswitz to the U.N. 

At the UN., Chief Clauswitz took the ros- 
trum, smiled gaily at the representatives of 
the other 111 nations and delivered the 
briefest speech in U.N. history. - 

he said. 

He then went home, filled in the tunnel 
personally and no Mbongan was ever seen 


So hats off, I say, to Mbonga. It’s the only 
newly emergent nation that’s got a foreign 
policy I can understand. 


Soft-Sell Hate Is No Better Than the 
Crude Variety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Ralph 
McGill, publisher of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, describes a new tactic being used 
by those who would continue to deprive 
the Negro of his rights. To state hate 
in more pleasing language does not 
change its character. Publicity, how- 
ever, can expose this approach as being 
just as invidious. With that in mind, I 
commend Mr. McGill's column of Sep- 
tember 29, 1963, which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune: 

For YANKEE COALITION 

(Note.—Ralph McGill, as publisher of the 
Atlanta Constitution and one of the coun- 
try’s most-honored journalists, is the ablest 
reporter and analyst of events and trends in 
the South. Here he reveals the strategy 
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adopted at a secret meeting of white suprem- 
acists to combat integration and discusses 
the reasons why that strategy will fall.) 

(By Ralph McGill} 

About a month ago, top strategists of the 
White Citizens Councils in Mississippi, birth- 
Place of what came to be called the white- 
collar Ku Klux Klans, held a council of war 
and decided all was not lost after all. 

Their decision was—and is—“The Yankees 
are about to panic. We will give them a 
push. -We will win with the help of the 
North.” 

Speakers and envoys were sent out to rally 
the dispirited and to lay down a new party 
line. Cynically and privately, they described 
the night of the strategy discussion as “Be 
kind to niggers and Yankees week.” A de- 
cision also was made to step up propaganda 
in the East and West. 

According to information from one who 
has been slowly disillusioned by the White 
Citizens Councils, but who still retains mem- 
bership for personal economic reasons, the 
citizens are encouraged, and hope to exploit, 
the fears of eastern suburbia, especially in 
the area of real estate. “Those liberais in 
split-level houses are scared to death a nig- 
ger will buy next door,” said one of the glee- 
ful speakers. “We have got friends up there 
that tell us all we got to do is make hay while 
prey ase eae and brother, we aim to do 

YEAR AND FALLACY 

That this fear has been expressed in sey- 
eral suburbs and that a cross or so have 
been burned, perhaps with advice and sug- 
gestions from friends in the South, has 
been a part of recent news. Exploitation 
of this fear, which in part is based on guilt, 
as it is in the South, has long been at the 
heart of much of the resistance to civil 
rights by southern segregationists. They 
now move north. 

That these fears are not based on facts 
has been demonstrated in every southern 
city that has desegregated all or most of 
its facilities. Restaurant owners were afraid 
they would immediately be overrun by un- 
desirable Negro customers. 

Another revelation of the power of prej- 
udice and regional mores is that cities 
considering measures to grant equal citi- 
zens’ rights, usually nurse an of the 
Negro and of what will happen that is 
almost wholly inaccurate. They somehow 
expect that most of the Negro customers 


- who come will be in the stereotype of the 


yardman, the illiterate laborer or the Negro 
they know, both in appearance and educa- 
tion. 


The facts are that few Negroes come to 
the restaurants and hotels for a very sim- 
ple reason—economics. The prices for lunch 
and dinner are too much for the average per- 
son of whatever race. Experience has shown 
that weeks go by, and the total of Negro 
customers is small. 


This also is true In real estate. The tra- 
ditional young executive in his suburban 
split-level house need not give way to the 
guilt fear in his mind. His property is most 
unlikely to be affected in price by having a 
Negro as a neighbor. 

The urban league will be glad to give 
statistics. They will show that Negro income 
varies, of course, from city to city. But, the 
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troubles and those who are subject to quick 
transfer and often must sell quickly, in a 
sacrifice sale. 

Now and then a Negro real estate dealer, 
also unethically motivated by this sort of 
profit, will work with a white associate in 
promoting a block-busting“ trick to make 
their panic plans look good. But, the truth 
remains. There are relatively few Negroes 
who can now afford suburbia. 

This is, in general, the background for 
the gleeful hopes and plans of the South's 
most aggressive segregationists—the white 
citizens’ leadership of Mississippi. It was 
they, who, in 1954, proclaimed Never.“ It 
is some of their leadership that has main- 
tained correspondence with the South 
African politicians who have legislated citi- 
zenship rights out of existence for some and 
rigged court trials against others so that 
prison is more or less automatic repayment 
for criticism of segregation. 

Coupled with the real estate panic propa- 
ganda by the southern segregationists is 
their abandonment of the former crude and 
callous comments about “the niggers.” 
Their strategists now believe they can win 
over much opinion in the East by propa- 
ganda that is stripped of its former hate 
and crude and insulting comments about 
“the nigger.” 

In its place they have substituted a soft- 
sell line. It consists of statements that “We 
don’t hate the Negro. We really want to 
help him. He isn’t ready yet to take his 
place. Let him develop more responsibility. 
The jobs are open for him, and he can’t fill 
them * *” and so on. Coupled with this 
is likely to be the statement that “Of course, 
he isn’t ready to be your neighbor.” 

OFF THE HOOK 


This approach is the most cynical of all, 
but it is what they believe some persons 
want to hear. It lets the silently prejudiced 
off the factual and moral hook. This propa- 

dishonestly attempts to bypass the 
harsh facts of life. 

The Negro has been, and still largely is, 
either in or just out of an agricultural cul- 
ture in which he had little or no chance 
for education or training. He was not al- 
lowed to vote, save in isolated towns and 
cities, until comparatively recent years. 
‘Neither father nor mother was allowed to 
participate in PTA groups or to join in com- 
munity discussions of problems or plans. 

The psychological position of Negro chil- 
dren can only be imagined. They grew up 
knowing that no matter how hard they 
studied they could not get a job except in 
teaching, nursing, domestic servant occupa- 
tion or as a laborer. 

There was no reason to try to become an 
engineer, an architect, a physicist, a chemist 
or a skilled technician. Even if they were 
brilliant students, there were no careers open 
to them. A handful could, with help, be- 
come doctors or lawyers. But, the painful 
truth is that for the overwhelming majority 
of Negro children, there was not much in- 
centive to study or go to school. It was a 
dead-end experience insofar as beckoning 
opportunity was concerned. 

DUAL DENIAL 


High school education for the Negro out- 
side the larger urban centers did not really 
begin to come to the South until 1924. It 
was not established in any modern sense in 
many of the larger cities until just a few 
years before the 1954 school decision when 
the States busied themselves building mod- 
ern schools for the Negro children, hoping 
thereby that the (Supreme) Court might be 

ed to sustain the fiction of separate 
but equal school facilities. 

No responsible white southerner denies 
that education for the Negro has been a 
scandal. Indeed, many of the young south- 
erners, and a not inconsiderable number of 
adults, are beginning to see that it has not 
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been merely the Negro child, but the white 
one as well, who has been deprived of a fair 
and adequate chance at education. 

A recent report by the Southern Educa- 
tional Reporting Service found that the high- 
est percentage of dropouts is to be found in 
the Southeastern States. A grievous num- 
ber of white children, especially in the vast 
Appalachian region, have been equally 
cheated and psychologically depressed. 

Today, no person or nation comes to a 
simple crossroad, We all encounter clover- 
leaf turns in this last half of the 20th cen- 
tury. But, the thoughtful observer of the 
national scene can readily see that it will be 
the greatest of tragedies, and the worst of 
follies, if we do not move to meet the chal- 
lenge of morality and of what we have called 
the American dream. Some 165 million 
Americans surely cannot be made afraid to 
do what is demanded of us by civilization— 
to proceed honestly and*forthrightly in re- 

discriminations against a mere 19 
million or so of our population. There are 
many disadvantaged Americans, and the 
structures of the white citizens councils 
seeking to make us afraid are hardly an 
American answer. 


No Subsidized Wheat for Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, any 
negotiations and deals that are made 
with the Soviet Union should be made on 
our terms, to suit our needs and our 
cause—which should be the elimination 
of the worldwide Communist conspiracy. 
Coexistence with communism, as it is 
dreamed by administration foreign policy 
planners, could only lead to interna- 
tional disaster. 

The Chicago Sun-Times forthright 
editorial of Sunday, September 29, de- 
voted proper, thorough attention to the 
subject of possible commodity sales to 
the Soviet Union, and I insert the article 
into the Record at this point for the at- 
tention of the Members. 

No SUBSIDIZED WHEAT FoR RUSSIA 


Members of President Kennedy's cabinet 
apparently have adopted a wait and see at- 
titude concerning any deal to allow Russia 
to buy wheat in the United States. They 
will wait and see what congressional and 
public opinion is expressed on the subject 
in the next few days. 

The Russian negotiators who recently ar- 
ranged the purchase of 239 million bushels of 
wheat from Canada have offered to buy some 
165 million bushels from American 
dealers. The sale cannot be made without 
approval of the U.S. Government. Russia, 
usually a wheat exporter, has had a bad 
crop this year. 

The sale would involve more than an or- 
dinary business transaction. Sales of Ameri- 
can wheat abroad are subsidized by the 
American government. American farmers 
are guaranteed $1.82 a bushel. The world 
price for average quality American wheat is 
about $1.30. When a private grain dealer 
sells wheat abroad, the Government pays 
him the difference between his normal selling 
price and what he receives from the foreign 
customer. In other words, the American 
taxpayer subsidizes wheat sales abroad for 
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the benefit of American wheat growers to the 
extent of about 60 cents a bushel. 

Section 2c of the Agricultural Act of 1961 
states that it is the sense of Congress that 
subsidized agricultural products should be 
sold only to friendly countries. As a con- 
sequence, export rules bar sales of subsidized 
wheat to the Soviets. That is why the Gov- 
ernment must approve the proposed wheat 
deal and to do so it will have to change 
its policy. 

Pressure for the change in policy has been 
put on by some Americans, including many 
so-called liberal members of Congress. The 
grain dealers, naturally, would like to make 
a profit. 

There has been some talk that the Rus- 
sians are interested in buying some 200,000 
bushels of wheat directly from the United 
States which owns the big surplus pile of 
1.2 billion bushels. But Russia would not 
pay the price of $1.82 a bushel the United 
States paid for this wheat and if the sale 
were made at the world price, a subsidy paid 
by American taxpayers would still be in- 
volved. 

The issue, therefore, centers on the ques- 
tion whether wheat should be sold to Russia 
at a price cheaper than it is sold to Ameri- 
cans, with the difference being made up from 
the U.S. Tr J 

We believe that Congress was right in 1961 
in taking a stand against selling subsidized 
farm products to unfriendly countries and 
most Americans have yet to be convinced 
that Russia is a friendly country in the 
usual meaning of the word. The Communist 
countries make no secret of the fact that 
they believe that their system and our capi- 
talist system are in conflict. The Commu- 
nists use every method at their disposal to 
carry on the conflict, including trade. 

The United States, naturally, would like 
to improve its balance of trade and reduce 
the overall supply of wheat here which is 
stupendous, but as Charles B. Shuman, pres- 

dent of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
ion says, more than an agricultural issue 
is involved here. The American taxpayer, 
he said, should have a voice in the decision. 
The taxpayer should have the right to say 
whether his tax dollar should be sent on a 
wheat cargo ship to Russia. 

Put to a vote of the people, we believe the 
sale of subsidized wheat to Russia would be 
turned down, Moreover, we believe Ameri- 
cans would disapprove the resale to Russia 
of subsidized American wheat by other coun- 
tries, such as West Germany. 

Russians will not go hungry for lack of 
American wheat. And American dealers 
should be able to find ready markets for 
their grain in friendly countries, such as 
Italy and France, which, like Russia, appear 
to be facing a drop in their wheat crop this 
year. 


Judge Mary C. Barlow, Native West 
Virginian, Honored in the District of 
Columbia Bar Association Journal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
October 1963 issue of the Journal of the 
Bar Association of the District of Colum- 
bia gives deserved recognition to one of 
West Virginia’s beloved and respected 
daughters. She is Judge Mary C. Bar- 
low, Associate Judge of the District of 
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Columbia Court of General Sessions, who 
has earned high honor and esteem as an 
effective member of the legal profession. 

A native of Grafton, Judge Barlow was 
appointed to the bench of the Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia by 
President Harry S Truman on February 
21, 1950, and is the youngest woman ever 
appointed to a judgeship. In September 
of 1961, she was named to her present 
position by President John F, Kennedy. 

As a student, teacher, lawyer, and 
judge, Mary Barlow has achieved the 
-fruits of success which come to those who 
are dedicated and capable. In 1960-61, 
she was selected as West Virginia’s 
Daughter of the Year, and she has won 
numerous other awards and commenda- 
tions for citizenship and service. 

Not only a knowledgeable professional 
woman, Judge Barlow is a devoted home - 
maker. She is married to a prominent 
dentist and civic leader, Dr. W. Lawrence 
Smallwood, and they have one daughter 
and three granddaughters. 

The Journal of the Bar Association of 
the District of Columbia printed Judge 
Barlow's picture on the cover of its Octo- 
ber issue, and also gave her interesting 
biographical sketch. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
sketch of Judge Mary C. Barlow be 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

Mary C. Barlow was born in Grafton, 
W. Va., on Thursday, January 24, 1918, the 
daughter of the late J. H. S. Barlow and 
Mrs. Mary Lynch Barlow. 

Judge Barlow is the youngest woman in 
history to be appointed to a judgeship by 
the President of the United States. Her 
nomination by President Harry S. Truman 
to the municipal court for the District of 
Columbia on February 21, 1950, was unani- 
mously confirmed by the U.S. Senate the 
following week. President John F. Kennedy 
on September 18, 1961, appointed her to the 
post she now holds on the bench of the 
District of Columbia court of general 
sessions. 

Judge Barlow's father was a well-known 
practicing attorney in West Virginia, and for 
many years a newspaper publisher. He died 
when she was 10 years old, shortly before 
the depression, and the judge and her mother 
came to Washington, D.C., to live. 

She graduated from both the grade and 
high school of St. Patrick’s Academy. Her 
higher education was earned through schol- 
arships won in competitive examinations. 
She attended the Columbus University 
Junior College and recelved her bachelor of 
laws degree from the Columbus University 
School of Law, now part of the Catholic 
University of America. She studied library 
Science at the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, where she received highest honors in 
college and university library administration, 

From 1938 to 1941, she was registrar of 
the Columbus University. Junior College. 
During the academic year 1941-42, she was 
named law librarian. She taught legal bib- 
liography, legal ethics, and introduction to 
law; and was chosen to be a full-time profes- 
sor of law—the only woman on the under- 
graduate faculty, and the first to be so hon- 
ored. The judge taught conflict of laws and 
equity jurisprudence in addition to her sub- 
jects of legal research and legal bibliography. 

On August 7, 1944, she became legal as- 
sistant to the then 10 judges of the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia, a posi- 
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tion she held until her elevation to the bench 
in 1950. During this period she also taught 
legal bibliography in evening classes at Na- 
tional University School of Law, which is 
now part of the George Washington Uni- 
versity. She was the only woman on the 
law faculty at that time. 

Judge Barlow was selected West Virginia's 
Daughter of the Year for 1960-61, The 
award was presented by Senator ROBERT C. 
Byrn, of West Virginia. Senator JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH was chosen Son of the Year. 

The judge is the wife of Dr. W. Lawrence 
Smallwood, a Washington native, prominent 
dentist and civic leader. He is past presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Dental So- 
ciety, and a fellow of the International Col- 
lege of Dentists. He attended the University 
of Maryland and Georgetown University 
School of Dentistry, and has been the recipi- 
ent of numerous awards, During World War 
II, he served as lieutenant commander in 
the Dental Corps of the U.S. Army. Dr. 
and Mrs, Smallwood have a daughter, Anne, 
who is married to Mr. Richard Menges 
Schwartz, of Arlington, Va. They are the 
very proud grandparents of Marianne, Betsy, 
and Dana. Dr. Smallwood was president last 
year of the M Club of the University of 
Maryland, where, during college he earned 
his letters in lacrosse and football. 

The Smallwoods are members of Columbia 
Country Club, the Army-Navy Club, and 
Farmington Country Club of Charlottesville, 

Judge Barlow is a member of the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit, and the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia. She is 
a charter member of Beta Gamma Chapter 
of Kappa Beta Pi International Legal Soror- 
ity, the American Bar Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Women Lawyers, the 
Washington Board of Trade, the American 
Judicature Society, the Women's Bar Asso- 
ciation, and the Bar Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Aid to Tito 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years the question of U.S. aid to 
Yugoslavia has been widely discussed. 
I would like to insert in the record an en- 
lightening article by Mr. Roscoe Drum- 
mond which I am sure will add to greater 
understanding among Members of 
Congress: 

Am TO Trro: WHAT UNITED STATES GOT von 
$2.5 BILLION 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


BeLcraDE:—When President Josip Broz Tito 
arrives in Washington October 17 to con- 
fer with President Kennedy on trade and 
foreign policy, one question which most 
Americans would like him to answer is this: 
What has the United States got for its $2.5 
billion of aid to Yugoslavia during the past 
15 years? 

This question greatly concerned the six 
Senators and 12 Congressmen who made up 
the American delegation to the conference of 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union here in Bel- 
grade. They raised it pointedly on several 
occasions. 

It is a good question, a fair question, par- 
ticularly since Congress is being asked by the 
administration to reverse the decision it 
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made a year ago denying Yugoslavia most- 
favored-nation treatment in trade. The 
most-favored-nation provision means that 
when the U.S. makes tariff arrangements 
with one country, it grants the same ar- 
rangement with other nations. 

First, it should be understood that all U.S. 
aid to Yugoslavia is ended. Aid is neither 
being sought nor given. 

But the United States has put a lot of re- 
sources into Yugoslavia It is reasonable to 
want to know what benefit they have pro- 
duced for us, because there is no justification 
for such aid unless it serves our national 
interests. 

The facts; I think, show that we have re- 
ceived large dividends. 

Until Tito broke with Stalin in 1948, So- 
viet-controlled military forces lined the 
Adriatic and stood menacingly along the bor- 
ders of Greece, Austria, Italy, and Albania. 

Tito’s declaration of independence from 
Russia wiped out this menace at one stroke. 
American aid has greatly helped to nourish 
and sustain that independence until Yugo- 
slavia could get on its feet economically, It 
has done so by virtue of its own hard work, 
through U.S, aid, and through the economic 
resurgence of all of Western Europe. Yugo- 
slavian trade is now 77 percent with the 
West, only 23 percent with the Soviet bloc 
and other countries. 

Here are some of the other dividends which 
have come from Yugoslavia’s independence 
of the Soviet Union which our aid has helped 
to maintain: 

Yugoslavia withdrew all of its military 
help to the Communist civil war in Greece 
and the war soon collapsed, 

The long-festering dispute between Yugo- 
slavia and Italy over Trieste was amicably 
settled. 

Albania was geographically isolated from 
the Soviet bloc. 

Though Tito is a dedicated Communist, 
he withdrew his country from the Comin- 
form, an instrument of Communist world 
subversion, and has refused to join the War- 
saw Pact. 

Only a Yugoslavia independent of the So- 

viet. Union could pursue policies which have 
produced the foregoing results. Its inde- 
pendence is possibly only because of its eco- 
nomic association with the United States 
and Western Europe. 

Clearly it is in the interests of the United 
States to do everything practicable to keep 
it that way. 

It seems to me shortsighted for Congress 
to direct the administration to discriminate 
against Yugoslavia in withdrawing the 
normal most-fayored-nation provision. We 
were, of course, piqued by Tito’s refusal to 
criticize the Soviet Union for breaking the 
test moratorium in 1961. This was one of 
Belgrade's political mistakes. 

But Yugoslavia has often sided with the 
United States at the U.N. and has more fre- 
quently voted with the unalined nations 
than with the Soviets. y 

If Congress does not soon reverse its action 
cutting off Yugoslavia and Poland from nor- 
mal trade relations, the effect of this policy 
will be exactly the opposite of what its 
sponsors said they want. It will not help 
isolate Eastern Europe from the Soviet 
Union; it will isolate us from Eastern Eu- 
rope and abandon the field to the Soviets. 
Surely this is a policy of retreat, not ad- 
vance, and a detriment to the national in- 
terests and security of the United States. 

The choice before us in Eastern Europe 
today is not between supporting commu- 
nism on the one hand and democracy on the 
other. The choice is between governments 
dominated by Moscow and governments, like 
Yugoslavia's, which, while Communists, are 
independent, which are not abetting the 
Communist conspiracy, and which are pur- 
suing their own national interests—not Rus- 
sia’s national interests. 
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HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I must 
confess that our foreign policy bewilders 
me. The more I see of it, the less I com- 
prehend it. If I were alone in this lack 
of comprehension I would conclude that 
the ways of high diplomacy and the State 
Department simply are too much for a 
countryman from Nebraska. But I find 
that my confusion is shared by many of 
my able colleagues and by others whose 
views I respect. Even some of my liberal 
friends, who follow and support our ser- 
pentine foreign policy, cannot explain it 
to their own satisfaction, much less mine. 

Let us get down to cases. Tito, the 
Yugoslay dictator, soon is to visit the 
United States. We will roll out the pro- 
verbial red carpet for him and he will be 
greeted genially and warmly. Offhand, 
one would suppose that a real friend and 
ally had arrived. Yet Tito is not only 
a dictator, and an absolute dictator, but 
he is a Communist. As a Communist, he 
is dedicated to the destruction of our 
system; in short, to our destruction. 

Some years back, Tito broke with 
Stalin, who wanted to dictate to all 
Communists and all Communist coun- 
tries. Our Government hailed this de- 
velopment enthusiastically, and hastened 
to press aid on Yugoslavia, Not too long 
before, the dictator’s airmen had, with- 
out provocation, shot down American 
planes which were flying near Yugo- 
slavia’s borders. Some of our airmen 
were killed in cold blood. Our Govern- 
ment and people were indignant and 
upset. But all this seemed to be forgot- 
ten when the two Communist dictators 
fell out. 

Over the years, Tito has maintained 
his independence of Russia, but rela- 
tions between the two countries have 
improved and are very close. Not long 
ago, Khrushchev, Russia's boss, visited 
Tito. They hugged each other frater- 
nally and left no doubt that any rift 
between the two countries, if one existed 
before the meeting, had been closed. 
Nor is there any doubt that Yugoslavia 
would be on the Communist side in the 
event of a general war. I cannot then 
for the life of me see why we consider 
it such a blessed privilege to take money 
from the pockets of our taxpayers to 
give to the Communist dictator. 

In the Washington Post of Septem- 
ber 23, Roscoe Drummond wrote glow- 
ingly about the high standard of living 
in Yugoslavia. He said in some areas 
it is higher than in the Soviet Union 
itself. He explained that the Yugoslav 
system is considerably closer to capital- 
ism than the Soviet economy. However, 
there may be another explanation for 
Yugoslavia’s comparative prosperity. 
Since 1945, we have given Tito around 
$2.5 billion, which is no inconsiderable 
sum even in these days. This $2.5 billion 
has helped the Yugoslay economy in 
many ways. We have underwritten com- 
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munism in Yuogslavia and have under- 
written dictatorship. From all indica- 
tions, we will continue to do so. 

In all probability, everything will go 
smoothly during Tito's visit here. The 
atmosphere will be cordial. Our liberal 
newspapers and spokesmen will go out of 
their way to discover and detail the vir- 
tues of the Communist ruler. We have 
a habit of feting Communist dictators 
and neutralists here. We even had 
Khrushchev himself here a few years 
back and gave him a most hearty recep- 
tion. Nehru was greeted here with rever- 
ence. Afterwards, he launched a savage 
attack on Portugese Goa and the gloss 
rubbed off his saintliness. We have held 
out our arms to Sukarno, the Indonesian 
tyrant, and to Ben Bella, friend of Castro, 
who is busy turning Algeria into a social- 
ist state. 

Our fawning and truckling before Tito 
is disgraceful. Our invitation to him is 
shameful. It all adds up to a policy of 
appeasement which goes much further 
than anything which has happened since 
World War II. The way things are going 
I would not be surprised to find the 
White House advocating an aid program 
for Russia running into the billions. 

Very few rightwing dictators get the 
opportunity to visit this country. If an 
invitation were extended to Franco, of 
Spain, he would be greeted, undoubtedly, 
by a loud and vociferous crowd of 
hecklers. The Communists would have 
their bands out. They would be joined 
by their dupes, the liberals. The Spanish 
dictator would have a rough trip, I am 
afraid. He is stanchly anti-Communist, 
but this would be held against him. In 
any event, I do not foresee any invitation 
to Franco any time soon. 

Salazar in Portugal is called a dictator 
but his regime is democratic compared 
to that of Tito. There would be demon- 
strations against him all over the place. 
But if the Portuguese Premier visited us 
today, he too would have rough going. 
Nor are we likely to invite Salazar. We 
are displeased with him. Our State De- 
partment thinks he is a colonialist, a very 
dirty word. He refuses to give up the 
Portuguese Provinces of Angola and Mo- 
zambique to terrorists from the outside. 
Portugal says that these two Provinces 
are as much a part of Portugal as Ha- 
waii and Alaska are part of the United 
States. We do not pay any attention. 
We have pressured our European Allies 
to give up their possessions in Africa. 
Thirty new states have been created in 
Africa since the end of World War II. 
Many of these new countries simply have 
not the resources necessary for state- 
hood. Others are torn by tribal feuds 
which have erupted with the end of 
European rule. The continent of Africa 
has gone backward as an aftermath of 
the freedom wave. The new rules do not 
have the experience necessary to govern. 
They lack the technicians and adminis- 
trators formerly supplied by the colonial 
powers. Moreover, they seem more con- 
cerned with their own perequisites and 
privileges than they are in the welfare of 
their masses. They live in luxurious 
fashion while their subjects get poorer 
and poorer, They would be in a bad way 
indeed if it were not for the money 
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and help which Britain, France, and Bel- 
gium continue to give them. 

Some African areas gained independ- 
ence before they were ready for it, 
notably the Belgian Congo. The Bel- 
gians say we almost literally pushed them 
out of their former colony. In any case, 
chaos followed. There have been rape, 
riots, murder, chaos, and deterioration of 
the entire economy. Finally, the U.N., 
that Organization founded to keep world 
peace, made war on Tshombe, the Ka- 
tangan leader, and forced him to submit 
to Cyrille Adoula, the Congo Premier.- 
We backed the U.N. and Adoula and now 
we are saddled with the bill. Already, 
we have spent more than $200 million to 
prevent the former Belgian territory 
from going completely to pieces. We will 
spend a good deal more, for things are 
not getting any better. The well-known 
African geographer, George H. T. 
Kimble, says it will take many years to 
get the Congo back to where it was before 
it was given the blessing of independence. 
To all intents and purposes, the Congo is 
occupied territory. UN. troops have to 
stay there to keep any semblance of 
order. American taxpayers, in addition 
to paying millions to the Adoula govern- 
ment, will bear most of the cost of the 
U.N. occupation. 

Our stand against colonialism is de- 
scribed as a matter of principle. Even 
so there are aspects of our policy which 
puzzle me. Let me cite the case of the 
Papuans, who live in what used to be 
Dutch New Guinea, which lies between 
Indonesia and Australia. The area was 
a Dutch colony, but we wanted the 
Dutch to leave, pursuing steadfastly our 
allegedly noble opposition to colonialism. 
The Dutch agreed to give up their col- 
ony, suggesting that it be made a U.N. 
ward. About that time Sukarno, also a 
dictator but leftist, decided he wanted 
the former Dutch New Guinea. The 
Papuans are not related to the Indone- 
sians, in any way whatever and there are 
no economic ties. It seemed plain that 
Sukarno wanted to make Dutch New 
Guinea his own colony. Did we stand 
steadfast and tell the Indonesian dicta- 
tor that this violated our hallowed prin- 
ciples? Did we tell him that we had 
labored since World War I to end colo- 
nialism and were not about to be any 
part of a deal which included such a hor- 
rendous and immoral arrangement? 

To answer my questions briefly, we did 
not. We helped work out an arrange- 
ment which turned the Papuans, who 
did not have to say about the 
matter, over regione peta Our liberals 
had a ready and smug explanation. It 
saved, they said, trouble. 

In the New York Times of Sunday, 
September 22, the respected columnist 
Arthur Krock, had this to say: 

The fate of the administration's experi- 
ment of trying to buy peace in southeast 
Asia by paying his blackmail price to Presi- 
dent Sukarno of Indonesia is, however, no 
longer in doubt. Once the administration, 
in concert with Secretary General U Thant 
of the U.N., condoned and promoted Suk- 
karno's use of force to annex Dutch New 
Guinea, in clear violation of the U.N. Char- 
ter, the usual effects of surrender to illegal 
violence were not long in coming. First, 
Sukarno found too slow the timetable for the 
award to Indonesia of territory for which it 
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had neither ethnic nor historical claim. 
Then he became, if possible, cozier than be- 
fore with the national agents of world com- 
munism definitely including Communist 
China. Most recently, after attempting and 
failing to frighten former British posses- 
gions from adhering to the peaceful new na- 
tion of Malayasia, his troops and police stood 
by in Jakarta while the mob the Indonesian 
Government had incited destroyed the Brit- 
ish Embassy and endangered the lives of the 
ambassador and his staff. 

“These are the merited and prophesied re- 
sults of an immoral United States and United 
Nations policy by which a loyal ally of this 
country and a people faithful to the Charter 
were denied even the transport of their own 
facilities to protect their teeritory from sel- 
gure by military aggression. 


Incidentally, we have given Sukarno 
around a billion dollars and we are 
gently threatening a cutback in black- 
mail pay unless he stops being such a 
bad boy. 

Our definition of colonialism seems to 
be a situation where whites rule a 
colored race. The world’s foremost co- 
lonial power is Soviet Russia. But we 
sat supinely while the Russians shot 
down. the Hungarian revolutionists and 
we seem about to resume cordial relation- 
ship with the Russian regime in Hun- 
gary. The State Department explains 
that things have changed and the Rus- 
sian rule in Hungary is not as burden- 
some as it used to be. Nor do we seem 
bothered any longer about Red China’s 
seizure of Tibet. 

Bluntly speaking, our anticolonial pol- 
icy is fraudulent and hypocritical. 
When it suits the devious ways of our 
devious and mysterious foreign policies, 
we not only condone colonialism, we help 
bring it about. A former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Argentina, Ellsworth Bunker, 
was one of the principal architects of 
the Papuan sellout. Asfor Russian and 
Red Chinese colonialism, the adminis- 
tration wants nothing said about it. Nor 
does it want the people in slavery to re- 
bel. That might reveal, as the Hungar- 
jan revolution did, that we will do noth- 
ing whatever to free the people under the 
Communist colonial yoke. But we will— 
and have—worked assiduously to end any 
semblance of colonialism on the part 
of our allies. In so doing, we have just 
about wrecked the continent of Africa, 
but that seems to make little difference. 
We are bent on wrecking it completely. 


When a country falls into the hands 


of the Communists, we seem to give it up 
for dead. The people are ruled by a dic- 
tator. They may be oppressed in many 
ways. There may be a veritable reign 
of terror, but we do nothing about it, 
and say very little. The State Depart- 
ment calls for no reappraisal of poli- 
cies, nor for liberalization of conditions. 
If there is the slightest sign that the 
ruler in the particular state has any 
freedom whatever, we rush forward with 
money and help. Two examples are 
Yugoslavia and Poland. We go much 
further for we are paying blackmail to 
Castro’s admirer, Ben Bella, in Algeria, 
and Sukarno, also the “neutralist” Nehru. 

We cannot even do anything about 
Cuba, which in effect is a Russian col- 
ony off our shores. Actually, we seem 
more concerned right now with over- 
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throwing the anti-Communist regime in 
South Vietnam than in getting rid of 
Castro. 

The explanation for our tribute to out- 
right Communist countries is that we 
might wean them away from communism 
if we give them enough money. Just 
how, I do not quite see, since we make 
no attempt whatever to overthrow the 
Communist rulers and since our money 
props up their rule. Tito remains de- 
voutly, stanchly Communist, but we 
seem to feel we have gained a great vic- 
tory in our relationship with this Com- 
munist toughie. We want to congratu- 
late him personally on letting us sub- 
sidize him, which makes things easier for 
the entire Soviet bloc. This sort of thing 
is sickening. : 

But in the case of rightwing dictators 
things are different. We never let up on 
them. Batista was anti-Communist but 
he was a bad man, our liberals said. Un- 
doubtedly they were right, but do they 
think the Communist Castro is a saint? 
The attacks on Salazar and Franco go 
on and on. These rulers are anti-Com- 
munist. If they are overthrown, which 
they may well be, due to our State De- 
partment, then we would rush in to sub- 
sidize their leftist successors. That is 
what happened with Ben Bella, the far 
left Algerian dictator. 

Why? Well, judging from the past, 
the excuse would be that they then would 
be not quite so communistic, even though 
they are dictators. But Salazar, Franco, 
and some other rightists already are 
anti-Communist. Surely their misgov- 
ernment, if it exists, is not any worse 
than the misgovernment of the commu- 
nistic dictators. Why do we not try to 
keep them in power instead of concen- 
trating on their faults? In this con- 
nection, a couple of columns by Joseph 
Alsop in the Washington Post of Septem- 
ber 23 and 24 raises some very pertinent 
questions about the situation in Vietnam. 
They should be read and reread. 

My version of the events in Vietnam 
is that the Communists were beginning 
to lose the war. They, as they frequent- 
ly do, decided upon a propaganda diver- 
sion. At once, our liberals fell for the 
ruse and we are upset over the alleged 
abuses on the part of Vietnam’s rulers. 
For the life of me I cannot understand 
why our liberals accept Communist mis- 
rule and dictatorship so complacently 
and simply go to pieces when they con- 
sider the derelictions of the rightwingers. 

To me, it is very significant that Com- 
munist organs like the Worker and all 
the far leftists are not after the regime 
of President Ngo Dinh Diem. They are 
bay ng like dogs on a warm scent. I am 
sorry to say that they seem to have de- 
luded some ordinarily sensible persons. 

The Reverend Donald S. Harrington 
is secretary to a so-called Ministers 
Vietnam Committee. This outfit has 
taken full page advertisements in the 
New York Times and the Washington 
Post denouncing Diem. I am profoundly 
suspicious of anything with which the 
Reverend Harrington is connected. He 
is executive board chairman of the 
American Committee on Africa, which 
apparently wants all the whites run out 
of Africa and the Portuguese in parti- 
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cular. I think Communist or Commun- 
ist sympathizers have infiltrated the 
committee. The Reverend Harrington, 
himself, has played footsie in the past 
with Communist causes and is following 
the Communist party line on Africa. 
Incredibly enough, some of the Africa 
Committee’s members are advisers to 
our State Department on African policy. 
But this is just another in the list which 
adds up to the fact that much of our 
seen tepals incredible. 

e are rapidly approaching the point 
where Khrushchev, who not 8 
put missiles in Cuba, will be portrayed 
to our public as a friendly benevolent 
gentleman, who wants to end the cold 
war. We should know better. He is out 
to bury us. If he signs the nuclear test 
ban, he doesn’t do it to help us. He does 
it for his own reasons. Tito also would 
like to pat the shovel in our face, for 
he is a dedicated Communist. We cannot 
bribe such men as Sukarno. The over- 
throw of a rightist dictator and the sub- 
stitution of a leftist does not solve our 
problems. This is a dangerous world, 
test ban treaty or no. Only strength 
and wariness will save us. If the fram- 
ers of our foreign policies will only keep 
some fundamentals in mind, including 
the fact that we must help our friends, 
and oppose our enemies, perhaps in time 
we will have a policy which the average 
American and I can understand. 

I, like any sensible person, want peace. 
The consequences of nuclear war are 
horrible to contemplate. But, as I see 
it, American strength is our only guaran- 
tee of peace. We are not the aggressors 
and the reason for world tension is not 
atomic weapons but Communist designs 
for world conquest. If he wanted to, 
Khrushchev could remove most of the 
threat of world war tomorrow. He could 
pull out of Cuba, end the Berlin and 
West German controversies and many 
other rows which could at any time, flare 
into major conflict. While the Red 
Chinese are active and belligerent, they 
do not have atomic weapons. They are 
not the real source of martial peril. 

The test ban treaty is taken by the 
United States on faith, and faith is a 
poor platform from which to deal with 
the Communists. We restrict the devel- 
opment of weapons which may be neces- 
sary to save us from slavery, or destruc- 
tion. The Russians know this, in my 
opinion, and know the treaty gives them 
an advantage. Otherwise, they would 
not sign it. 

The danger of fallout from testing in 
the atmosphere has been exaggerated 
until it befuddles our people and para- 
lyzes our capacity for vigorous and con- 
structive action. In signing the test ban 
treaty, we have risked a lot; insofar as 
we know the Russians have risked noth- 
ing. Now, let us wait for the next move. 
Once again, I am afraid, we will be asked 
to take the risk, The argument has been 
made that to continue the development 
of nuclear weapons means atomic war. 
If this is true nothing less than total 
disarmament will save us, and in the face 
of the Communist challenge this is not 
only asinine, it is impossible. Let me 
repeat, the only hope for peace lies in 
our 
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First SBA Public Service Award Pre- 
sented to Rulon Nagely of North Ameri- 
can Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the new 
Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, the Honorable Eugene P. 
Foley, presented that agency’s first Pub- 
lic Service Award on September 25, 1963, 
to Mr. Rulon Nagely, vice president, ma- 
teriel, North American Aviation, Inc. 
This award has been established to rec- 
ognize the contributions of those like Mr. 
Nagely to the programs of the Small 
Business Administration and to the small 
business community. 

I am pleased to commend to the at- 
tention of our colleagues the Adminis- 
trator’s remarks upon the presentation of 
the award to Mr. Nagely: 

Finst SBA PUBLIC SERVICE AWARD PRESENTED 
To RULON NAGELY, or NORTH AMERICAN 
AVIATION 
Remarks by Mr. Eugene P. Foley, Admin- 

istrator of the Small Business Administra- 

tion, in presenting the first SBA public serv- 
ice award September 25 to Rulon Nagely. 
vice president, materiel, of North American 

Aviation, Inc.: 

The Public Service Award that we're 
awarding here today is for outstanding serv- 
ice to the SBA or to the Nation's small busi- 
ness community by individuals large or small 
or other organizations outside of the Federal 
Government. Mr. Nagely, as I indicated, is 
the first recipient of this award. He was 
born in Salt Lake City, Utah, too many years 
ago and he first entered the aircraft industry 
in 1937 as purchasing agent for Vultee Air- 
craft. In 1941 he joined North American 
as purchasing agent and was appointed di- 
rector of materiel in 1944, corporate director 
of materiel in 1951 and was elected to his 
present position of vice president, materiel, 
in 1960. He is member of the Aerospace 
Industries Association's Materiels Committee, 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, and the Department of Defense 
Small Business Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee. I am going to outline here just very 
briefly Mr. Nagely’s background in the small 
business field and why we feel that of all 
the people in the country he most de- 
serves the first Public Service Award. Put 
in a nutshell Rulon Nagely is not what you 
might call a “can’t doer.” He recognizes 
problems and he decided to do something 
about them. First thing is, he made an ef- 
fort to develop prime and subcontract op- 
portunities for small businesses in the areo- 
space industry. He gave active support to 
the SBA’s programs for small firms and he 
contributed service on an industry-Govern- 
ment task force which increased small busi- 
ness’ share of defense and subcontract 
awards. He has worked closely with the 
SBA, he has been a strong force in the es- 
tablishment and successful operation of the 
voluntary source referral program. 

As vice chairman of the SBA industry 
task force and by his activities on other 
working committees, Mr. Nagely has been 
of inestimable assistance in the develop- 
ment of the subcontracting program. As 
a leader in the aircraft industry, North 
American Aviation was one of the first com- 
panies instituting a voluntary program of 
developing subcontracting opportunities in 
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direct cooperation with SBA. With the co- 
operation of Mr. Nagely and his company, 
our agency has been able to develop and 
improve its program of assistance to small 
firms to the prime contractors through in- 
creased facilities of competitive sources. He 
has been active in sponsoring Small Busi- 
ness participation in defense products since 
1951, and he is one of the original members 
in the Air Force Industry Committee estab- 
lished to formulate policies and practices to 
assist small business. Mr. Nagely worked 
with the Air Force in 1959 in developing the 
Alr Force industry voluntary small business 
subcontracting program which provided bet- 
ter control of small business subcontracting 
through the use of a buyers checklist. It 
has also established more effective control 
over small business subcontracting programs 
of North American Aviation's major sup- 
pliers. 

This program, unique at the time, is now 
common practice throughout the industry. 
North American has developed a recognized 
major six point program fully supplemented 
and supported to develop maximum small 
business subcontract opportunities in sup- 
port of and in cooperation with SBA’s pro- 
grams. In 1962 North American’s total small 
business purchases amounted to $305 mil- 
lion or 37.5 percent of the aggregate pur- 
chases of its company. These contracts went 
to 11,851 small companies and 2,126 large 
concerns. From 1951 through 1962 North 
American’s dollar commitment to small 
businesses has averaged 46 percent of total 
dollar value of all contracts. It is a stated 
policy of North American to expand their 
small business policies and procedures to 
assure, and Im quoting, “that small busi- 
ness will have an opportunity to participate 
through successive tiers of subcontracting 
programs we are managing and too, that 
small business will continue to receive a 
fair proportion of the commitments made 
directly by the company. Existing proce- 
dures to implement the policies, especially in 
the area of weapon system procurement, will 
be amended from time to time to assure us 
maximum participation by small business in 
these programs.” So in recognition of all 
of this, our agency with Mr. Maness’ co- 
operation and consent, has decided to award 
this first Public Service Award by the SBA 
to Rulon Nagely. We are very, very happy 
and very proud to make this presentation. 

If you want to read the scroll it says The 
United States of America—Small Business 
Administration presents this Public Service 
Award to Rulon Nagely in appreciation of 
outstanding service rendered to this agency 
for the small business communities of the 
Nation.” Signed “Irving Maness” and 
“Eugene Foley.” 


Address of Hon. William G. Bray, of In- 
diana, at the Old Country Festival, by 
Mutual Aid Association of the New 
Polish Immigration of Chicago—Chi- 
cago, III., September 8, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


, OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKL Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague the gentleman 
from Indiana, BILL Bray, recently ad- 
dressed the Mutual Aid Association of 
the New Polish Immigration of Chicago, 
at its annual Old Country Festival. 
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His remarks indicate his thorough 
knowledge and understanding of the 
plight of the captive nations of Eastern 
Europe and Asia, and give added evi- 
dence of the need for the establishment 
of a Special House Committee on the 
Captive Nations. I insert his speech into 
the Recorp at this point, for the atten- 
tion of the Members: 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM G. Bray, or IN- 
DIANA, AT THE OLD COUNTRY FESTIVAL, BY 
MUTUAL Am ASSOCIATION OF THE New Pos. 
ISH IMMIGRATION OF CHICAGO—CHICAGO, 
ILL., SEPTEMBER 8, 1963 


The greatness of America lies in the fact 
that races throughout the world have sent 
their pioneers to our shores—each bringing a 
bit of their heritage with them. You who 
came from Poland brought with you a re- 
ligious zeal and a love of individual freedom 
and dignity that has been exceeded nowhere; 
and I am happy and proud that that tradi- 
tion of freedom has become a part of our 
national structure. 

In addition to these spiritual qualities 
you have brought a desire for economic sta- 
bility and a culture that is rich in fine art, 
music, science; you brought a strong physi- 
cal vigor that is the pride of football teams 
from coast to coast. 

You brought with you a heritage of cour- 
age in battle. There is not a combat battal- 
ion in the American wars that did not carry 
Polish names. It was Sgt. Alexander Drab- 
ik, who earned the Distinguished Service 
Cross at Remaagen Bridge. There were two 
Polish-Americans on the raft with Ricken- 
backer, Col. Francis Gabryszewski was one 
of the greatest aces of World War II, I 
could go on with this list for hours. 

I do want to point out that heroic Polish 
blood mixed with the colonial blood in the 
Revolutionary War. Two great heroes who 
fought for Polish independence also were out- 
standing leaders in the fight for American 
independence. Pulaski and Kosciusko are 
50 revered for their contributions to our 
national independence that two counties in 
my native State of Indiana are named for 
these great Polish heroes. 

In speaking of Polish heroes, one can 
never forget the name of John Sobieski, who 
defeated the great Turkish wave of invasion 
at the gates of Vienna and saved Central and 
Northern Europe for Christendom. Neither 
can one forget that it was the heroic leader- 
ship of Joseph Pilaudski that defeated the 
Communist army in 1920 after Poland had 
obtained their freedom from Russia 2 years 
earlier, after 143 years of foreign occupa- 
tion. 

Russia's unfortunate proximity to Poland 
has caused untold suffering and debasement 
to Poland. Back in 1763 Tsarina Catherine 
of Russia had planned a partitioning of Po- 
land. Following a typical Russian: pattern, 
she interfered as the protector of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church (as against the Ro- 
man Catholic Church of Poland). Russia 
also participated in the partitioning of Po- 
land in 1783 and 1795. 

Poland revolted against her oppressors 
many times and despite armed suppression 
first by the tsars and now by the Soviets, 
has remained dedicated to Polish national- 
ism and freedom. Poland steadfastly re- 
fused to accept communism and prospered 
far more than her Russian neighbor during 
her period of freedom in the 1920's and 1930's. 
Although having been jammed between Ger- 
many and Russia by the misfortune of geog- 
raphy, Poland maintained a friendly rela- 
tion with each. 

The end of this freedom for Poland came 
in 1939 when Soviet diplomats encouraged 
Hitler to wage war against Poland while at 
the same time encouraging Pollsh resistance 
to Germany by promising Russian assistance. 
Germany attacked Poland on September 1, 
1939, with 87 divisions. Seventeen days 
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later, 100 Russian divisions moved across the 
Polish eastern frontier while Polish troops 
were fighting the Germans on the other 
frontier. 

Russia never intended that there should 
be a free Poland. She intended that Poland 
should remain a controlled, regimented 
satellite under Russia. Since Teheran it has 
been apparent that Russia has intended to 
keep military control of East Germany. To 
accomplish this it was necessary for her to 
keep control of Poland—Poland was on Rus- 
sia’s road to the West. 

RUSSIA INTENDED TO KEEP POLISH PEOPLE IN 
SUBJUGATION 


The postwar bitterness of the Polish people 
has demonstrated that only the presence of 
Russian armed forces will keep these coun- 
tries in the Russian orbit. Russian strategy 
was directed toward only one goal, the en- 
slavement of Poland. 

Though there are many instances which 
emphasize the point that Russia intends to 
keep Poland under subjugation, I should like 
to recall two of the most infamous, In April 
of 1943, an episode occurred in Russo-Poland 
relations which still plagues Russia and is 
especially embarrassing to her “parlor pink” 
friends in the Western world. Thousands 
of Polish officers, the elite of the educated 
young men of Poland, were missing, pre- 
sumably killed in the war. However, evi- 
dence began to point out the fact that Rus- 
sia had murdered them en masse. In 1952 
a Select Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, after tho- 
rough investigation and a well-documented 
report, The Katyn Forest Massacre” (H. 
Rept. No. 2505) found that: “ any 
question of reasonable doubt, the Soviet 
NKVD committed the mass murder of the 
Polish officers and intellectual leaders in the 
Katyn Forest, near Smolensk, Russia.” 

Because Stalin didn’t intend that there 
should ever be a free Poland, he had these 
15,000 officers, together with other leading 
Polish citizens, murdered in the Katyn 
Forest. 

The second incident occurred as the Rus- 
sians were advancing toward the capture of 
Warsaw. The Polish underground that had 
been bitterly and effectively fighting Ger- 
many was making preparations for a mass 
Tevolt to assist the oncoming Russian army. 
At 8:15 p.m. on July 24, 1944, a radio station 
in Moscow named “Kosciuszko” called upon 
the Polish people to arise and assist in ex- 

ling the Germans. “Poles, the time of 
liberation is at hand. Poles, to arms. There 
is not a moment to lose.” Two days later the 
Polish people in Warsaw arose and fought 
valiantly; but the Russian army stopped its 
advance toward Warsaw in order to allow 
the German Army to massacre the poorly 
armed Poles. 

Many thousands of Poles were killed and 
Warsaw was destroyed while the Russian 
army encamped 6 miles away. This tragic 
battle of the Polish people for freedom will 
go down in history as one of the great epics 
in courage of our age. : 

In the fall of 1961, I stood where the 
Soviet army had been encamped in 1944, 
and looked across the Vistula River where I 
could plainly see Warsaw. It was evident 
that the Russian army could have assisted 
the Polish underground as promised if they 
had chosen to do so. 


POLISH PEOPLE RESIST COMMUNISM 


While on my visit to Poland in 1961, I was 
much impressed with the manner in which 
the farms are operated. The fence 
rows are clean; the livestock are well kept. 
In spite of the constant government pres- 
Sure, more than 85 percent of the farms are 
individually owned and operated. They are 
Producing better than the state-owned 
farms. The Soviets are attempting to fur- 
Nish mechanical equipment which would 
Subject the farmer to Russian contro] and 
Would ultimately mean that the Commu- 
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nists could take over the farms. The Poles 
stubbornly resist and still use fine horses. 

Perhaps the strongest factor in resisting 
the Communist takeover is the Catholic 
Church. Cathedral and church spires still 
dominate the skylines of Polish cities and 
villages; and those churches are not empty 
or abandoned. They were built by the sac- 
rifices of the people and they are now being 
repaired and maintained by sacrifices. 

If the Polish people were given the op- 
portumity for a truly free election, I am 
certain that the vote would be 20 to 1 for 
freedom and against communism. From 
my observations, I know that all of the 
Soviet massacres, regimentation, and armed 
might have not eliminated the stubborn 
love of freedom that exists in the Polish 
people. 

In America the destruction of Polish free- 
dom perhaps has aroused more bitterness 
than any other single act of Russian tyr- 
anny. Our large Polish population and your 
unrelenting zeal for freedom have gained 
the respect of the American people. 

Here in America we so much need to have 
your Polish understanding of Russia and 
Russian tactics incorporated into our na- 
tional thinking. Your people have a wealth 
of such understanding. 

If you will pardon a personal example, in 
research for my recent book “Russian Fron- 
tiers: From Muscovy to Khrushchev,” I found 
a book written by Wlodzmierz Baczkowski, 
“Toward an Understanding of Russia.” He 
is a most learned Polish scholar and author- 
ity on Russian behavior, and fought against 
Russia in World War II. This book was 
written before he came to America. There 
are only a few copies, but I found it gave 
a better understanding of Russia than any 
other single publication I have ever seen. It 
should be required reading for all members 
of our State Department. I regret to say that 
they are not following the warnings of 
Baczkowski. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD TAKE OFFENSIVE 


Our country is failing to utilize our great- 
est and strongest weapon in the cold war. 
For too long we have allowed the Soviets to 
take the initiative, to keep on the offensive. 
For too long we have merely tried to answer 
their false charges, to repair the damage 
made by the Soviet blasts against the dike of 
freedom. Our leadership apparently believes 
that if we yield and give enough to the Rus- 
sians, the Kremlin will change. 

We do have a weapon that will throw the 
Soviets on the defensive in the cold war if 
we have the courage to use it to the fullest. 
This weapon is the demand that Russia give 
to the captive nations a freedom of choice— 
allow these peoples to vote for the kind of 
government they want and to elect the offi- 
cials they want. 

Russia is constantly demanding that we 
negotiate with her. Our leaders apparently 
refuse to recognize that negotiations with the 
Kremlin mean that Russia will keep what 
she has and negotiate for what we have. 

When Russia wants to negotiate, let’s give 
her a strong answer. Yes, we will negotiate; 
let's negotiate as to when she will give free- 
dom to Poland and the other captive nations. 
When will she allow them the right to vote? 
When will she allow them the rights guar- 
anteed in the Atlantic Charter and the Yalta 
Declaration, both of which Russia accepted? 

We should demand that Poland and the 
captive nations have their freedom. This 
demand should not be stated just once; it 
must be repeated a million times—in the leg- 
islative forums of the free world, from the 
rostrum of the United Nations, by the press, 
Tadio, and television throughout the world. 
It should be beamed hourly to the captive 
nations. If we will publicize the truth with 
the same vigor that Russia publicizes her 
lies, truth will win. 

The demand for free elections is one that 
Russia cannot openly refuse and yet one 
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which she knows she can never accept and 
still keep the people of these captive nations 
under her dictatorship. Russia well knows 
that if freedom of choice were given the peo- 
ple of these nations that they would vote 
overwhelmingly for freedom. The demand 
that Russia allow her captive peoples the 
right of free choice will put her on the de- 
fensive as nothing else will. 

Let us lead from our strength to Russia’s 
weakness. Our greatest strength, the 
strength that has made America what it is 
today, is the recognition of the freedom and 
dignity of man. It is the recognition of 
freedom and dignity that has made America 
so strong economically that our problems are 
those of surplus while the Communists’ 
problems are those of continuing scarcities. 
Our freedom has been so successful that we 
must regulate the number of those who 
would come to America, while Russian com- 
munism must erect walls of stone and barbed 
wire backed up by bayonets to keep her peo- 
ple within. 

RUSSIAN EMPIRE ATTEMPTS TO COMBINE MANY 
NATIONALITIES 


This Russian empire, held together by 
force, is the last conglomerate empire, com- 
posed of peoples with no racial, geographic, 
or linguistic reasons for their association. 
What Russia is really attempting to do is to 
teach 46 nationalities who speak 61 different 
languages that they should be happy chil- 
dren under the “one mother, great Russia,” 
and accept the guidance of the “elder 
brother,” the Russians. Millions have been 
murdered, millions starved or banished to 
alien areas; millions enslaved, all to make 
subject people grateful to be the children 
of “mother Russia” and live under the direc- 
tion of the “elder brother.” 

Wil Russia ever change? We have indi- 
cations that the Russian people are chang- 
ing as they become aware, through educa- 
tion and contacts, of a better and happier 
life among the people of the free nations. 
But the rulers of the Kremlin, operating an 
empire to satisfy their own greed and lust for 
power, will not change until the people, both 
Russian and captive, demand a government 
responsive to their own needs instead of one 
which exists for the gain and glory of the 
new class, the commissars. 

The so-called Rostow paper is a study by 
Walt W. Rostow, Special Deputy Assistant to 
the President on Security Affairs, which 
reputedly arrives at the conclusion that the 
United States should work toward the re- 
moval of tensions, oppositions and troubles 
confronting Khrushchey with the captive 
peoples. 

Aside from those with a line directly into 
our State Department, no one knows exactly 
what is included in the Rostow paper. I 
called our State Department and asked for a 
copy but was told that it was secret and was, 
in effect, for departmental use only. While 
we cannot as yet learn the exact content of 
the Rostow paper, from a study of his phi!os- 
ophy and from his other writings, we have 
reason to believe that it suggests a softer 
attitude toward Russia. 

Will the Rostow approach succeed in bet- 
tering our interests and those of the free- 
dom-loving peoples of the world? Such 
yielding to Russia in the past has not 
brought better conditions or economic or 
political gain for those who adopted such an 
approach. 

For the last 2 years various Members of 
Congress have been attempting to establish 
a Captive Nations Committee, to study, docu- 
ment, and publicize the continued Russian 
subjection of peoples of the captive nations. 
Our State Department has strongly opposed 
and so far has blocked the formation of such 
& committee. I would like to point out and 
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vigilant fighter for the formation of this 
important “Captive Nations Committee.” 

Another shameful example of our yield- 
ing to Russia was the action taken on Decem- 
ber 20, 1962. On that day the U.S. delega- 
tion to the United Nations made a motion to 
eliminate the reports of Sir Leslie Munro in 
the future. Russia had maneuvered for 
more than 3 years to eliminate these reports 
because they were well-documented reports 
of the continuing Soviet persecution of the 
Hungarian people. 

The U.N. had appointed Sir Leslie Munro of 
Australia to make this investigation. Each 
year he had presented documented informa- 
tion that proved Hungary is not a free coun- 
try but is controlled by the Kremlin through 
a heavy concentration of Russian armed 
forces. 

These reports kept before the people of 
the captive nations as well as the free world 
the fact that, despite sweet talk and prom- 
ises, Hungary is still a Russian police state. 

A somewhat similar line of thinking is 
shown in a study that was made for the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agen- 
cy and was recently filed by President Ken- 
nedy in the second annual report of this 
agency to the Congress of the United States. 
While this statement has not been an- 
nounced an approved policy, its philosophy 
is startlingly similar to a line of thinking 
all too prevalent in the State Department 
today. I quote from that report: 

“Whether we admit it to ourselves or not, 
we benefit enormously from the capability of 
the Soviet police system to keep law and 
order over 200 million-odd Russians and the 
many additional millions in the satellite 
states. The breakup of the Russian Com- 
munist empire today would doubtless be con- 
ducive to freedom, but would be a good deal 
more catastrophic for world order than 
was the breakup of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire in 1918.” 

If the peoples of the world would forsake 
their liberty to give absolute obedience to 
one master, then we might have world order; 
but we certainly would be slaves. Is that 
the kind of world that we want today? I 
know that it is not the goal that I want, 
and I know it is not the goal of the Polish 
people. 

I know that it would not be the answer of 
the 15,000 Polish patriots who were murdered 
by the Russians at Katyn. I know that it 
would not be the answer given by the un- 
told millions who have died to achieve and 
to maintain freedom from the tyrants, the 
“men on horseback,” through the centuries. 


FREEDOM MUST BE SAFEGUARDED 


Freedom is the most priceless heritage of 
man and it is also the most expensive. In 
every age there have been those who through 
force of arms or honeyed promises or treach- 
ery would take away the freedom of man. 

You from Poland know from centuries of 
experience that the Russian Government 
cannot be trusted. You know that the com- 
missars of today are following the same 
ruthless greed for territory and power that 
was followed by the tsars of the Rurik and 
Romanoff dynasties for centuries before them. 
The Polish people know that the Kremlin 
respects only two things—strength and de- 
termination. You of Polish ancestry need 
to make all in America aware of the tragic 
experiences of Poland in dealing with Russia. 

Unless we understand and face up to the 
cold war challenge of this reactionary, im- 
perialistic power of Russia; unless we expose 

in detail the atrocities toward and the sub- 
jugation of the whole family of captive na- 
tions from the Danube to the Pacific, and 
even Cuba; unless we develop a strategy to 
assist all the captive nations on the principle 
of indivisible freedom, we will not only have 
to answer the question “Who will be next 
on the long list of captive nations?” but we 
also will have to prepare more than ever for 
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the increasing possibility of a hot global war. 
Yes, the challenge ahead of us is great, 
but the goal is worth the price. 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
31st of a series of articles on why “Bon- 
neville’s multimillion-dollar annual losses 
and areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment are not wanted in south- 
ern Idaho.“ 

My last few articles on Secretary 
Udall’s unwarranted and untenable ac- 
tion in extending Bonneville’s power 
marketing area into southern Idaho 
have utilized a few of the many edito- 
rials and newspaper articles on why 
southern Idaho does not want Bonne- 
ville. Today I shall dip into the pile of 
letters I have received from southern 
Idahoans who are very much opposed to 
the Bonneville invasion. 

Not to be outdone by her husband, 
Mrs. Willis C. Brassey, of Boise, Idaho, 
sent along a letter of her own to join 
with Mr. Brassey’s letter commending 
me for opposing the Bonneville invasion 
of southern Idaho. 

The two letters are as follows: 

Borsx, IDAHO. 

Dran Mr. Sartor: I wish to join my hus- 
band in urging you to continue your com- 
monsense American program in Congress, 
especially with the public power issue. We 
do not need Bonneville power or any other 
public power program. Our Government 
should never enter any field of business 
where private enterprise can handle the situ- 
ation. The Idaho Power Co. is very ably tak- 
ing care of southern Idaho power needs, 

I personally think that our Government is 
trying to control all private business, State 
affairs, and personal affairs. How much 
nearer to communism can one get? 

Sincerely, 


Mary J. Brassry. 
Borst, IDAHO: 
Hon. Joun P. SAYLOR, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE Saxon: I hope you 
will continue your valiant fight in opposi- 
tion to bringing Bonneville power to south- 
ern Idaho. We are setved by a fine power 
company and there is not, nor has there 
been, a power shortage in our area. 

This so called aid (foreign) which is 
really, aid to the aiders, and other fool 
spending programs is rapidly spending us 
down the river to socialism and slavery. I 
hope you and other sensible Congressmen 
will be successful in blocking building of 
any lines whatever, to bring Government 
power to southern Idaho. 

Yours most respectfully, 
W. C. Brassey. 

P. S. — Am neither a stockholder or em- 
ployee of Idaho Power Co. 


David Bivens of Payette, Idaho, says 
that there are very few who are so near- 
sighted as to want Bonneville power. 
He thinks and rightly so, that if Bonne- 
ville’s going to compete with the private 
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power company, there should be a law 
to make Bonneville pay the same taxes 
and be required to operate out of the 
red. 

PAYETTE, IDAHO, 

August 4, 1963. 

Representative Jonn P. Sartor, $ 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It is certainly a pleasure to 
read of your work in opposition of the ad- 
vance of Bonneville power into Idaho. We 
have heard that there is talk by our Repre- 
sentatives and one Senator from our State 
that everyone in Idaho is in favor of Bonne- 
ville power. 

I am writing this letter to let you know 
that there are actually very few who are 
too nearsighted as.to want Bonneville power. 

I am always interested in cutting operat- 
ing costs, in our farming operation we do 
use a lot of electrical power for pumping, 
etc. However, I am very much opposed to 
competition by a tax-free governmental 
agency who operates in the red at the cost 
of all taxpayers. 

The loss of tax revenue from our local 
independent power company in our county 
would mean additional taxes for us to sup- 
port our county schools. Last year Idaho 
Power Co, paid roughly $30,000 in taxes in 
our county, 

And our county is the smallest in our 
State. 

If Bonneville Power Administration is go- 
ing to sell power in competition to private 
power companies I feel there should be a 
law requiring the same tax be paid by each 
and that the Government agency operate 
out of the red. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
Davi Bivens. 


Mr, J. P. Watson of Parma, Idaho, 
who is in the fruit and vegetable busi- 
ness, says that if Bonneville power is 
cheaper it is “because some of us tax- 
payers are being charged the difference.” 

Parma, IDAHO, 
August 5, 1963, 
Hon. Joun P. SAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We here in Idaho now are ex- 
periencing the invasion of public power by 
means of Bonneville Dam into our State. 
Our power resources are being and have been 
developed by the Idaho Power Co. 

We know of no shortage of power through 


- this area and see no reason why we should 


have the expense of Government subsidized 
power competing with private industry. If 
the power is any cheaper, it is certainly be- 
cause some of us taxpayers are being charged 
the difference. 
We would appreciate your efforts in pro- 
tecting private enterprise in our area. 
Yours very truly, 
J.C. Watson Co., 
J. F. Watson. 


Killer From the Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 
Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 


the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include part III of the series 
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titled “Air Pollution: Public Enemy No. 
1,” which follows: 

Am POLLUTION: PUBLIC Enemy No. 1 
POLLUTED AIR CAN RUIN CITIES, FARMS 
(By Ian McNett) 

Air pollution picks everybody’s pockets. 

Figures have been tossed around claiming 
air pollution costs the Nation from $1 billion 
to $18 billion a year. 

The latest of these figures was $7 billion 
& year mentioned by Dr. Luther H. Terry, 
Surgeon General of the United States, in his 
opening remarks to, Let's Clear the Air,” the 
National Conference on Air Pollution held 
last December in Washington. 

Using Dr. ‘s figure and rounding the 
U.S. population to 180 million, a quick cal- 
culation shows air pollution would cost every 
person in the United States $38 a year. Using 
the $18 billion figure, the cost would be $100 
per person a year. 

All these figures mean, say the experts, is 
that air pollution costs a lot of money in 
places where the costs can't be calculated. 

For example, how do you figure the eco- 
nomic loss to a city when a highly skilled, 
highly paid worker takes one look, a couple 
of whiffs and decides to take his talents 
elsewhere? 

The community loses more than taxes on 
his salary and property, or money he would 
spend in stores. It loses the talents and 
potential leadership qualities that every 
community needs. 

The problem is especially pressing in Perth 
Amboy. This city’s air pollution problem is 
acute, according to the Smith Associates re- 


Port. 

A city with af acute air pollution problem 
not only loses potential new residents, but 
higher paid local residents move to the 
suburbs as quickly as they can. Almost 
every city has the same problem. 

Industries will not locate in a community 
with a serious air pollution problem. They 
have difficulty attracting highly skilled work- 
ers. And pollution presents a special prob- 
lem for some industries. Pollution causes 
Odors in certain foods such as lard or short- 
ening. 

The brightest and most adaptable young 
People tend to flee from areas with high air 
pollution concentrations. Most people, if 
they have a choice, refuse to live among 
filthy streets and deteriorating buildings. 

A downward spiral started by air pollution 
is hard to stop. Grime and odors depress 
Property values. Lower property values 
mean fewer tax revenues for education, 
Streets, fire protection, and other municipal 
services. 

As these services diminish more people 
leave. Those left behind either can't afford 
to escape, or are older residents who have 
roots in the town. Many of those who re- 
main lack sufficient skills to get good jobs. 

BUSINESS SUFFERS 1 

Out-of-town shoppers are discouraged from 
patronizing businesses in a community with 
an air pollution problem. Tourists pass 
through and stop for the night in a cleaner 
area, depriving restaurants, hotels, moteis, 
and tourist homes of business and money. 

But there is really no escape. Today's jobs 
are in urban areas. Most people can’t afford 
to live far enough away to get out from 
under the pall of smoke, soot, dust, and 
chemicals. 

They don’t trade polluted city air for un- 
Polluted suburban air, but only for less pol- 
luted suburban air. Last December's tem- 
Perature inversion covered most of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic coast suburbs and even the 
countryside got a taste of air pollution. And 
With more pollutants coming from more 
automobiles, the suburbs catch it, even on 
nice days. 

How do you measure the mental costs of 
People who live in polluted areas; who cough 
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and hack when pollutants attack their nose, 
throat, and lungs, and who cry when pollu- 
tion irritates their eyes? 

There are other incalculable costs of air 
pollution. The housewife doesn’t fill out a 
form and send it to Washington or Trenton 
every time she cleans her rugs, washes her 
windows, or scrubs her woodwork. 

She probably doesn't think about air pol- 
lution as she performs these tasks. But she 
performs them more often because of air 
pollution. 

A man washes his car on a bright sunny 
afternoon. There is no wind and no rain. 
He returns a few hours later and runs a 
finger along the surface, leaving a shiny 
path through a fine layer of dust. He may 
net know it, but air pollution dirtied his 
clean car. 

People send clothing to the cleaners and 
laundry more often than they would if there 
were no air pollution. 

And how do you measure the embarrass- 
ment of office girls in Richmond, Va., and St. 
Petersburg, Fla., whose nylons disintegrated 
while they were at work? Chemical analysis 
showed the stocking had been heavily fumi- 
gated with sulfur dioxide while the girls 
were walking to work. 


FARMERS AFFECTED TOO 


All these are urban problems, and a farmer 
might be a little smug, having chosen the 
clean fresh air of rural life. 

But air pollution is also attacking the 
farming industry, especially In New Jersey 
and California. 

Crops in New Jersey yield the highest 
cash value per acre of any State in the 
Union. Certain high-yield crops are ex- 
tremely sensitive to air pollutants. 

Dr. Robert Daines, professor of plant path- 
ology at Rutgers University, probably knows 
more about air pollution damage to crops 
than anyone in the State, and maybe the 
Nation. 

He has been working on the problem since 
1946. He says Rutgers was the first uni- 
versity in the United States, and probably 
the world, that studied the effects of air 
pollution on plants. 

Dr. Daines says sulfur dioxide emissions 
from industry used to be the big culprit in 
crop damage from air pollution. There are 
still a few areas where industrial pollution 
is a problem, he says, but it is much less a 
problem now that it used to be. 

“In recent years, the problem involves a 
new group of pollutants—the oxidants,” Dr. 
Daines says. “They come from any fire that 
burns—leaves, gas in the cylinders of auto- 
mobiles, home fires, or the fires that power 
industry. 

“We've found that automobile exhausts are 
very high in oxidants.” 

Under the action of sunlight, nitrogen di- 
oxide breaks down and forms aldehydes that 
cause eye watering and burning throats, Dr. 
Daines explains, The other product is a 
chemical called PAN, which burns vegeta- 
tion very severely. 


CROPS DAMAGED 


Ozone is another product of the action of 
sunlight that damages vegetation, Dr. Daines 
says. Connecticut tobacco growers reported 
a $1 million a year loss from ozone damage, 
before they found a strain of tobacco that is 
resistant to ozone, Dr. Daines says. 

“Driving out agriculture would cause a sub- 
stantial economic loss to New Jersey,” Dr. 
Daines says. “People say the midwestern 
farmers can feed the country, but a time is 
coming when their crops will also be hurt 
by pollutants. 

“The problem is already important in crop 
losses, especially in young sensitive plants. 
It will grow increasingly more severe as the 
years go by and bring more autos and greater 
concentrations of people. 

“I am concerned about what will happen 
10 years from now unless some kind of ac- 
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tion is taken. We have no suggestion from 
any quarter whether agriculture can survive 
in highly polluted areas. We've got to finda 
control for air pollution. 

“A day will come when all agriculture will 
be in the injury range of large cities. We 
can’t be passive.” 

How much does air pollution cost farmers? 

Dr. Daines says, “I don’t know if any esti- 
mates given of damages are worth much. 
A US. Department of Agriculture man said 
recently at a conference that crop damage 
amounted to hundreds of million of dollars a 
year in the continental United States. 

“All that means to me is there is quite a 
bit of damage. His estimate is as good as 
It is hard to make an accurate esti- 
mate.“ 


Let's Not Be Fooled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN | 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of recent deyelopments between the 
United States and Soviet Russia—the 
test ban treaty signing and now the dis- 
cussion of wheat sales—my constituents 
are becoming uneasy lest the United 
States be drawn into a state of eu- 
phoria over Russia that well might not 
be in the best national interest. This 
uneasiness is being expressed in many 
ways but none of them quite so articu- 
lately as expressed in the accompanying 
editorial taken from a newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation within my State, the 
Omaha Stockman’s Journal of Octo- 
ber 1, 1963. The editorial follows: 

LETS Not BE FOOLED 


If we don't miss our guess too far, it is 
quite likely that Americans are about to be- 
hold a grand Indian summer rapproche- 
ment with Soviet Russia reminiscent of 
the great United States-Russia togetherness 
binge of World War II days. And if such 
a mood of warm good feeling develops, as 
it appears to be doing now, it is going to take 
an awful lot of individual straight thinking 
on the part of all Americans to keep a clear 
image of the Communists as the ruthless 
apostles of totalitarianism that they really 
are. 


Apostles and fuzzy thinkers are already 
painting a big picture, trying to gloss over 
the defficiencies of dictatorships on the way 
to making them more acceptable to good 
Americans. 

For example, a nationally respected news 
commentator recently noted that Russia is 
probably headed for a bad harvest, but that 
“in all fairness,” much of the blame must be 
attributed to “the poor climate.” He failed 
to mention, however, that the poor harvest 
in prospect will be the fifth in a row, and 
if it weren't for the opening up of new lands 
to cultivation, Russian agriculture could be 
said to be in a virtual state of stagnation. 

Experts, however, are not limited to this 
apology for Russian farm failures. They 
point out that “Soviet farming is much less 
abundantly supplied with tractors and other 
farm implements, fertilizer, herbicides, fun- 
gicides, ete —in short, with capital and mod- 
ern technology,” than we are. Nothing is 


have had the same 45 years that we have 
had to develop all these things, but they 
have not done so, 
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These and other apologies for Russian fail- 
ures usually lead up to the classic general 
apology of all. That is that the Commu- 
nists (not just Russians, but all Commu- 
nists) have been really just misguided. They 
are like adolescent boys and are merely in 
“a stage” in their toward com- 
monsense “adulthood.” It is implied that 
once they see the light, they will, of course, 
all become free enterprisers, All it takes on 
our part is reasonableness and good will. 

But this is utter nonsense. We know by 
their own statements that Communists are 
dedicated to dictatorship of the proletariat, 
which can be conveniently shortened to dic- 
tatorship, period. We know that in actual 
Tact, privileged classes of gangsters operate 
Communist countries, and that these gang- 
sters are ruthless, cunning, utterly self- 
serving, faithless, and unreliable. And we 
must not fall for their bunk—especially when 
they talk about agriculture. 

Let's not forget that the Canadians have 
a poor climate for raising food, too. But 
they have managed to come up with huge 
wheat surpluses. Let's not forget that the 
Scandinavian countries have a northern 
clime and a socialist bent, yet they manage 
societies of abundance, 

Let’s not forget that the Russians have 
had almost a half century to build an agri- 
cultural industry as well as a housing indus- 
try, consumer goods industry, steel industry 
and armament industry, and so far they 
haven’t matched us in any of these things, 
Certainly, they have had the same 18 years 
the Japanese and Germans have had to de- 
velop a food industry, But bread is in tight 
supply in huge Russia today, while over- 
crowded Japan is self-sufficient in rice—un- 
believable as it may seem. 

Let's face it and capitalize on it. Com- 
munism is a failure as a system, Democracy 
is a success; free enterprise is a success. Yes, 
We may have a thaw in the cold war, but 
communism is still dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of capitalism, true democracy and lib- 
erty. Let’s not rush to bail the Communists 
out of their troubles—food troubles or other- 
wise—unless it is to our real advantage. 
Let's keep our heads and remember that the 
last time we were all good friends, the Rus- 
sians stole half of Germany, most of the 
Balkans, took a Japanese island, and de- 
clared they won the war by themselves. Since 
then, they have tried to run us out of Berlin; 
they have put a base at our back door; and 
have threatened us almost without ceasing, 
It takes more than one swallow to make a 
summer. It should take more than one test 
ban treaty and one Canadian wheat deal to 
make a Communist a good guy. 


Jefferson Military College 
* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
latest issue of the Register, published at 
Baton Rouge, contains an interesting 
article on Jefferson Military College lo- 
cated at Washington, Miss, 

Jefferson Military College is a private 
school with high academic standards. 
It has a long and illustrious history. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article. 


The article follows: 
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HISTORY AND TRADITION ARE HALLMARKS or 
JEFFERSON 
(By Orene Muse) 

Framed by huge, moss-hung oaks, Jef- 
ferson Military College, at Washington, 
Miss.—just 100 miles from Baton Ro’ 
is a private institution with historical and 
military background extending back to 1 
year before the Louisiana Purchase and some 
15 years before Mississippi became a State. 
The college was chartered in 1802, the very 
same year that the U.S. Military Academy 
was established at West Point, N.Y. 

Recognized for its fine scholastic stand- 
ards backed by military training and strict 
discipline, the institution attracts college 
preparatory students from all over the 
United States, as well as from several foreign 
countries. The classes are presently limited 
to cadets from the Tth through 12th grades. 

There is a certain spit and polish typical 
of the military which is immediately rec- 
ognized by the visitor arriving at Jefferson 
College in Mississippi, It is evident in the 
Manner—and the manners—of the less than 
100 cadets who are enrolled for the coming 
term. It comes to full flower when the regi- 
ment is seen on parade on the picturesque 
campus at nearby towns for special events 
or nationally spotlighted as the college was 
in 1953 when Jefferson cadets were inyited 
to march in the Louisiana Purchase cele- 
bration in New Orleans, 

All of this, of course, leads to a certain 
pride of school, of belonging to a “crack out- 
fit," among cadets who are privileged to be 
part of this private institution. 


DISTINGUISHED PERSONALITY HEADS OLD SCHOOL 


Welcoming cadets back to its campus— 
and enrolling new boys for the 1963-64 school 
year—is the president and superintendent, 
Rear Adm. Marcy M. Dupre, Jr., U.S. Navy 
(retired) and members of the staff. The 
personable head of the institution, graduate 
of the U.S, Naval Academy, has had a long 
and distinguished career afloat as well as 
important shore duty, including three pe- 
riods of service on the faculty of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, serving in the de- 
partments of economics, government, mathe- 
matics, electrical engineering, and physics. 

The plan at Jefferson has always been to 
keep the classes there small enough so that 
cadets may receive individual attention. 
That this has been an exceedingly success- 
ful plan is seen in the records made by stu- 
dents who have received their college pre- 
paratory training there. 

Speaking with pride of the history of the 
school, and of the high scholastic and mili- 
tary achievements of former students, Ad- 
miral Dupre pointed out that only students 
of the highest type are accepted at this col- 
lege which was chartered as a private insti- 
tution. It is, also, nonsecetarian, nonpo- 
litical, and noncommercial. The courses are 
designed, he said, to emphasize scholarship. 
In addition, he pointed out, the school has 
always had as one of its goals to cultivate 
in each cadet a keen sense of responsibility 
not only to the school, but to society, as 
well. 

“The faculty of Jefferson is particularly 
well equipped to prepare candidates for en- 
trance to Annapolis, West Point, or the Air 
Force academy,” he added. 


SCHOOL IS SOUTHERN AS REBEL YELL 


As southern as a rebel yell, the Jefferson 
Military College has all of the charm of a 
small, closely knit school where everybody 
knows everybody else. Close friendships— 
and warm camaraderic—are invaluable 
“fringe benefits” of this small college where 
the cultural and social side of student life 
has a definite place. The college cooperates 
with the Middleton School of Dancing in 
Natchez with Instruction available to cadets 
on Saturdays, It is not difficult to under- 
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stand why the dancing classes are so pop- 
ular—Mrs. Thomas Middleton arranges her 
classes so that cadets may meet young 
women from outstanding homes in the area. 
These young women may also be invited to 
the dances which are held on campus. 

It is considered a high honor for cadets 
to. be chosen to participate in the Jefferson 
Tableau of the Pageant which is held in 
Natchez as a part of the annual Pilgrimage 
each year. Only those who qualify in man- 
ner and grace are chosen, Naturally, there 
is much rivalry among students for this 
honor, 

The college yearbook, *hich is completely 
a student activity and is called “Shipmates,” 
always has a hard-working staff. In this an- 
nual year book Is reflected some of the inter- 
esting extracurricular activities including 
pictures made at the yearly soirees at Jeffer- 
an the Christmas dancing party, and the 

ke. 


INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY IS STORY OF 
JEFFERSON 


It is an introduction to the history of their 
country for cadets to learn about their col- 
lege which was chartered more than 160 
years ago. Established by an act of the leg- 
islature of the Territory of Mississippi, 
passed May 13, 1802, the college was named 
for Thomas Jefferson, president of the United 
States and President of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. 

Some 34 of the Territory's most prominent 
men were its founders, including Gov. W. 
C. O. Claiborne, Col. Anthony Hutchins, Dr. 
David Kerr and Mr. William Dunbar. The 
original charter gave the trustees, who serve 
without pay, the privilege of choosing their 
successors and it is believed by many that 
this inherited honor was one of the factors 
which has assured its continuity. 

A little more than a year after the charter- 
ing, the Territory legislature meeting in 
Washington passed an act establishing a 
permanent site for Jefferson College. The 
site, donated for the purpose by the Foster 
and Gibson families, included Ellicott’s 
Spring, named for a former U.S. Government 
surveyor who received possession of the Mis- 
sissippi Territory from the Spanish authori- 
ties and determined the line of demarkation 
between the United States and the Spanish 
province of West Florida. 

Cadets like to point out to guests the 
famed Aaron Burr oaks, just inside the 
campus gate. It was here in 1807, they will 
tell the visitor, where the unfortunate Burr 
was given his preliminary hearing following 
his arrest on his flatboat flotilla just above 
Natchez. They will also point with a certain 
pride—regardless of individual State of ori- 
gin—to the handsome monument erected by 
the Mississippi Legislature in 1935. This 
monument thus officially marks the spot 
where on December 10 the Convention of 


. 1817 drafted the constitution under which 


the Congress of the United States admitted 
the Mississippi Territory into the Union. 

“You see,” one of them is bound to say 
with pride, “Jefferson College campus is truly 
the birthplace of the State of Mississippi.” 
FAMOUS NAMES ARE ASSOCIATED WITH BACK- 

GROUND 

There are famous names associated with 
the background of this private school which - 
is located near Baton Rouge. For instance, 
it is reported that Gen, Andrew Jackson 
camped on the Jefferson College campus 
in 1815 when going to—and returning 
from—the Battle of New Orleans. Records 
indicate, too, cadets will tell you, that Gen- 
eral Lafayette visited the college in 1825 and 
reviewed the cadets in drill. (At that time 
military drill and discipline was an extracur- 
ricular activity.) Several years before this— 
during the term of 1822-23—the faculty in- 
cluded among others a drawing master by 
the name of John James Audubon, who was 
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later to become the world famous artist and 
naturalist. That same session, or there- 
abouts, (or so legend has it) a certain Mr. 
Joseph H. Ingram, later to become one of 
the prominent clergymen of his time as well 
as author of pirate stories, was a member of 
the Jefferson College faculty. 

Jefferson College has gone through six 
great wars, including the Civil War when the 
college buildings were taken over by Fed- 
eral forces and occupied for nearly 3 years. 
It was involved in the Indian Wars in Ala- 
bama as well as the Texas Revolution. It has 
Seen disastrous overflows, the horror of yel- 
low fever epidemics, the financial panic of 
1837, and the 40 years of economic conva- 
lescence” which followed the tragic War Be- 
tween the States. 

The campus that has seen so much of his- 
tory in the making for more than a century 
and a half covers some 78 acres on which 
there are eight buildings. Three of these are 
modern dormitories but the five others are 
more than a century old. These old build- 
ings add a certain impressive quality to the 
campus scene. 

PRESIDENT OF CONFEDERACY WAS STUDENT THERE 


A costly fire in 1836 at the college partially 
Gestroyed some of the early records of the 
beginning of the institution, including those 
concerning faculty and students. However, 
it is known that among early students was 
Jefferson Davis, who later was graduated from 
the U.S. Military Academy at West Point and 
also served in the Indian and Mexican Wars. 
The man who was to become president of the 
Confederate States, also served as Secretary 
of War under President Pierce, and as U.S. 
Senator from Mississippi. 

There is a most interesting story told about 
Jefferson's most famous alumnus, Mr. Jef- 
ferson Davis. After attending school in 
Woodville, he was sent to the military col- 
lege at Washington, Miss. Legend has it that 
a week after enrollment, he wrote to his 
father in high indignation about the strict- 
ness of the discipline, and declared that he no 
longer wanted to go there. So young Jeff was 
told tocome home. When he arrived, a mule 
and plow were waiting for him. It took only 
& week or so for the young man, who was to 
Play such a vital role in the South's history 
to decide that Jefferson Military College and 
all its rules was far preferabe to a landscape 
viewed daily with the rear end of a mule in 
the immediate foreground. So he returned 
to Jefferson College, where he was graduated, 
thus beginning a career that resulted in his 
leadership of the southern cause. 

The picturesque and colorful campus of 
Jefferson Military College annually attracts 
tourists and others. It was in 1959 that a 
Hollywood movie outfit used the campus and 
the well-drilled regiment in their production 
of “Horse Soldiers,” shooting almost all of 
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the film at this locale. As can be imagined, 
this stirred up tremendous interest in the 
countryside. A number of alumni of the col- 
lege in this area have recently seen a rerun of 
the 1959 movie on local television. 

Jefferson Military College has become some- 
thing of a legend in school history. This in- 
stitution is the best known of all the early 
educational efforts of the old Southwest dur- 
ing he first few years of the 19th century. 
The college was chartered and set up at a time 
when the education of its young presented 
unique and knotty problems to the people of 
the State of Mississippi. The rural character 
of the State in its formative period—and the 
scattered population—made the establish- 
ment of good schools difficult. This was the 
era when children were instructed by their 
parents, or in some cases by teachers whose 
salary included “boarding” in the plantation 
homes of their charges. Real education was 
confined to those who could pay—and pay 
well—for the privilege of private schooling. 
Since this was an era of almost incredible 
wealth among a limited number of families, 
it is not surprising that the children of the 
rich were sent to well-established schools in 
the North—or even abroad. Slaves of these 
wealthy land owners were forbiden to seek 
book learning but, in individual cases, some 
apprentices who had a deep desire to learn, 
did achieve some education. 

This private school little more than a 
stone's throw from Natchez, has old and 
venerable traditions but instruction and 
training is as modern as the tomorrows which 
its cadets will serve. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on nis (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Co: shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


-with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 


cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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Ailing Appalachia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, Appa- 
lachia, an area including from 9 to 11 
States, is suffering from an economic de- 
cline which has not only grimly affected 
life in the area, but which imperils the 
future of Appalachian citizens and their 
communities if remedial action is not 
undertaken. Although rich in natural 
resources, the unemployment rate in 
Appalachia is more than twice that of 


the national rate; per capita income is. 


25 percent below the national average. 
The severity of the problem has been 

recognized, and attempts to lessen it have 

been made. Essential for further eco- 
nomic progress in the area is a coordi- 
nated regional approach such as is pro- 
vided in H.R. 7935, which promotes the 
cooperation of Federal, State, and local 
officials dealing with the problems of 

Appalachia. 

The following article from the Wall 
Street Journal supports the vital need 
for action in Appalachia: 

AILING APPALACHTA: NINE-STATE AREA IN EAST 
MAKES LITTLE HEADWAY IN CURING CHRONIC 
Ints—U.8,-Stare GROUP. TACKLES JOBLESS 
Prostem; Lewis oF UMW Frans an Ex- 
PLOSION 

A POLITICAL DEBT FOR KENNEDY? 
(By J. Russel Boner) 

In Rosemont, W. Va. (population: 280), a 
once bustling mining town where only a. 
trickle of coal is now loaded, 33-year-old 
Richard Mayle sits idly on the front steps of 
his neat, modest home, It has been 6 
years since Mr. Mayle last had a steady 
job—as a slate picker at a nearby tipple, 
where now only a few men work. “I pick 
up a dollar now and then sawing wood or 
mowing,”-Mr. Mayle says, “but I live off my 
mother, mostly.” 

In the Broadtop region of central Pennsyl- 
vania, chubby Charles Defibaugh, a retired 
miner, witsfully tells a visitor that 7 of 
his 10 children have moved away because 
they couldn’t get Jobs at home. Once there 
were 3,000 miners on Broadtop, Mr. Defi- 
baugh recalis, but fewer than 250 are left. 

The plights of Mr. Mayle and Mr. Defi- 
baugh are shared by hundreds of thousands 
of other residents of small communities 
tucked away in the mountainous nine-State 
Appalachian region of the eastern United 
States. In this area unemployment is more 
than twice as high as the U.S. rate; the over- 
all population is barely holding its own while 
the unproductive under-18 and over-65 age 
groups are growing, and per capita income 
runs some 25 percent. below the national 
average. 

Chances are not bright for any immediate 
general relief of the area's basic problems. 
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COAL AND FARMING DOWNTURN 

For the most part, towns in the so-called 
Appalachia region grew up around coal de- 
posits and about 65 percent of the Nation's 
soft coal is still mined there. But coal's 
loss of the big home heating and railroad 
markets, coupled with depletion of some 
seams and mechanization of most mines, 
has had devastating effects. Since 1957 
annual coal output in Appalachia has drop- 
ped 22 percent to 274 million tons and mine 
employment has fallen 41 percent to 120,000. 

To make matters worse, another of the 
area's Important income producers, agricul- 
ture, has been getting weaker competitively 
for many years—as farms in other parts of 
the country have been gathered into ever- 
larger units and mechanized, vastly increas- 
ing efficiency. In Appalachia the rugged 
terrain usually prohibits large farms and 
many small ones have died out. 

As coal and agriculture have declined, so 
too have related industries such as trucking 
and dependent industries such as retailing. 
And the inaccessibility of much of the area, 
caused by its mountains, has made it un- 
attractive for new industry to come in and 
fill the void. Thus most ambitious young 
people today move out in search of jobs, 
leaving a huge number of old folks idling 
their lives away on fixed income from social 
security, sometimes augmented by welfare 
payments, by a miner's widow's pension, or 
by other modest means. 

“ASTONISHED AT PATIENCE” 


John L. Lewis, 83-year-old president emer- 
itus of the United Mine Workers, who is in- 
timately familiar with the Appalachian 
mood, says he is “astonished at the patience” 
of the region's people. Warns Mr, Lewis: “I 
know well that the longer their patience 
is maintained, the more violent will be the 
explosion when they reach the limit of their 
endurance.” 


Appalachia extends from the northwestern ~ 


tip of Pennsylvania, where it touches Lake 
Erie, to mid-Alabama. It includes all of one 
State, West Virginia, and parts of eight— 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Kentucky, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, The specific boundaries of the region 
were set more or less arbitrarily by the Ap- 
palachian Governors’ Conference, an organi- 
zation of chief executives of the States in- 
volved. But generally the area lies either 
in the Appalachian Mountains or foothills. 

To head off any such explosion, as Mr. 
Lewis fears, President Kennedy is now mak- 
ing the most persistent push ever tried to 
turn around Appalachia’s economy. He has 
set up the joint Federal-State President's 
Appalachian Regional Commission, with 
Under Secretary of Commerce Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., as chairman. The Commis- 
sion’s aim is to promote a joint effort be- 
tween State governments and Federal agen- 
cies to generate 500,000 new jobs in ailing 
Appalachia, 

PATTERN FOR OTHER AREAS? 


Federal officials say the region has been 
selected for special attention because it rep- 
resents the most chronic and hard-core area 
of unemployment in the Nation. “If we can 
find a solution to the problems here, we can 
lick unemployment elsewhere,” one planner 
says. 

But there are plenty of political overtones, 
too, President Kennedy plainly is eying the 
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113 electoral votes the region's nine States 
will cast next year; they could make a big 
difference if 1964's balloting is anywhere near 
as close as 1960's. Mr. Kennedy has acknowl- 
edged that his smashing 1960 primary elec- 
tion victory in West Virginia—achieved with 
the aid of F DR., Jr.—catapulted him toward 
the White House. There's some resentment 
in the State that Mr. Kennedy hasn't fully 
repaid his political debt. Over the weekend, 
New York's Governor Rockefeller drew added 
attention to the political overtones of the 
region's problems when he charged in a 
speech to West Virginia Republicans that 
President Kennedy had broken all his cam- 
paign promises to help West Virginia out of 
its depression. 

In any event, the President sent Mr. 
Roosxvxlr and an entourage of bureaucrats 
from a number of Federal agencies into Ap- 
palachia this summer to confer with State 
and local leaders. Their mission: Devise a 
“formula for action” either through an exist- 
ing Federal bureau such as the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration or through a new 
agency especially devoted to Appalachia) 
Their report is due to go to Mr. Kennedy by 
late December or early January. 

Appalachia has three abundant resources 
which the planners hope to use: Coal, water 
and lumber. But some observers believe 
tourism is the best hope for aiding the 
region. As Don McSween, Tennessee’s Com- 
missioner of Conservation and Commerce, 
jokingly puts it, “One tourist equals two 
bales of cotton and is twice as easy to pick.” 

“There are a vast number of Americans 
with time and money to enjoy recreational 
facilities,” Mr. Roosevert declares. Appa- 
lachia lies between a great and growing com- 
plex on the East and a gigantic industrial 
complex to the West.“ Mr. ROOSEVELT is 
pressing for an improved network of roads 
in Appalachia which he believes would help 
boost tourism as well as make remote parts 
of the region more attractive to industry. 

Mr. ROosEVELT believes the Government 
should take a door opening approach in Ap- 
palachia, aimed at making the area acces- 
sible for private enterprise to move in. The 
States “should not look for public money 
for creation of long-term jobs,“ he contends. 

FUNDS OUTLOOK CLOUDY 


One reason officials aren't encouraging 
States to depend on Federal funds is that 
there may not be any to hand out. The 
jaunt of Mr. Roosxvxir and his party into 
Appalachia was clouded by a surprise de- 
feat in the House of Representatives of the 
Kennedy administration's area redevelop- 
ment bill, which sought $456 million in new 
loan and grant authorizations to add de- 
pressed regions. The Senate resurrected the 
bill and it looked for a while as if a smaller 
authorization would win approval. But an 
antidiscrimination edict recently issued by 
the ARA may cost the bill needed south- 
ern support. Democratic strategists were 
astounded at the timing of the ARA's edict 
and concede the bill now faces an uphill 
battle at best. 

The outlook for a special Appalachia devel- 
opment program also Is clouded. Many GOP 
legislators who oppose the ARA on the 
ground that it’s become another pork barrel 
say they'd support spending to help a few 
hardstricken areas get on their feet. But 
since outlays would provide benefits to rela- 
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tively few congressional districts, some pres- 
ent ARA supporters might not back a regional 
aid program. 

Whatever program finally evolves at the 
Federal level is likely to undergo considerable 
debate before being translated into action. 
The report of Mr. Rooseyelt’s group will be 
submitted to each State for approval and it’s 
not probable that all the States would en- 
dorse much broadening of Federal powers 
over them. And one Federal official figures 
that in its current mood Congress is unlikely 
to grant any sweeping authority to an Ap- 
palachian agency even if it should agree to 
create one. 

BIG U.S. OUTLAYS ALREADY 


The region’s troubles already have been at- 
tacked with large though uncoordinated 
doses of Federal spending. About $6.5 billion 
in Federal funds was pumped into the area 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1962, for 
instance. This included more than $1.3 bil- 
lion in social security payments, $9.1 million 
for job retraining, and $120 million by the 
Army Corps of Enginers for such things as 
flood control dams, navigation locks, and 
stream clearance. Half of the $40 million the 
ARA has dispensed so far has gone into 
Appalachia. 

There is evidence that some of this spend- 
ing has been helpful in solving the region's 
basic troubles. The ARA says a $7 million 
loan and $2.5 million grant to develop Blue- 
stone State Park in southern West Virginia 
into a major tourist attraction will create 358 
jobs in that area and businessmen are now 
planning expansions of their own there. A 
$642,000 grant to the University of Kentucky 
for a wood-use demonstration center figures 
to help eastern Kentuckians develop forest 
and woodworking resources, besides providing 
300 jobs at the center. Altogether, the ARA 
says its present programs will generate 15,000 
new jobs in Appalachia. 

PROBLEM OF EDUCATION 


Efforts of the States themselves sometimes 
help, too. The West Virginia Industrial De- 
velopment Division in 2% years to last July 1 
helped spark 164 new plants or plant expan- 
sions in the State, representing a total invest- 
ment of $143 million and providing 10,936 
jobs. Eastern Kentucky is expected to reap 
dividends rfom a $78 million toll road being 
built by a State authority to improve the 
region’s accessibility and, hopefully, attract 
industry. 

But some authorities believe Appalachia’s 
problems are so great they cannot be over- 
come without a huge, cooperative effort on 
the part of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments. These officials note that the average 
educational attainment in Appalachia is 2 
years below the national average and that 
even on something as seemingly uncontrover- 
sial as raising these standards there is likely 
to be resistance. One businessman in Ten- 
nessee says that in many communities at- 
titudes are actually opposed to education.” 
A Kentucky school official shys that unedu- 
cated parents in his State “often don't see 
any need for children to stay in high school.” 

And even though unemployment rolls are 
huge, employers may have trouble finding 
qualified workers. An official at the West Vir- 
ginia Department of Employment Security in 
Charleston says that city’s labor force has 
fallen 2,100 in a year because the “cream of 
the working force“ is leaving to seek jobs 
elsewhere. Charles L. Briner, head of the 
Maryland Department of Employment Secu- 
rity office in Oakland, says that when local 
high schools graduate students “most of the 
girls go to Washington, D.C., and the fel- 
lows to Baltimore.“ He concludes: “What 
we need is industry to take care of our 
youth.” 
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The Problem of Equality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very impressed with the ser- 
mon delivered on September 15, 1963, 
by Dr. Walter R. Courtenay, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Nash- 
ville, Tenn, It is entitled “The Problem 
of Equality,” and contains one of the 
most incisive analyses of this subject 
that I have ever had the opportunity to 
read. A number of persons have like- 
wise been impressed with this sermon, 
Mr. President, because it has been sent 
to me by persons from several States. 

I think, Mr. President, that it might 
be well for the Members of the Congress 
to read this outstanding sermon and to 
study it well, particularly in view of the 
increasing demands that are being made 
on the Congress to complete the estab- 
lishment of a fantastic equalitarian wel- 
fare state at the price of liberty, the 
maintenance of which should be the 
primary purpose of all governments. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
to have this sermon printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. ? 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PROBLEM or EQUALITY 
(By Dr. Walter R. Courtenay) 
(1 Corinthians 11: 17-34) 

During the past summer the air was filled 
with the raucous sounds of conflict in Bir- 
mingham, Chicago, New York, and Danville. 
It was also redolent with discord within the 
United Nations, and within the backward 
countries demanding recognition. Accom- 
panying these was the endless struggle of 
labor and capital, and the seemingly endless 
drain of our resources into the giveaway pro- 
grams at home and abroad. The alr was 
charged with social electricity as individuals, 
groups, and nations fought for new status 
under the banner of equality. 

Equality has intoxicated the modern world, 
Men walk starry-eyed through streets and 
halls dreaming of new days and improved 
status. The whole world seems in a pep rally 
mood, and the bonfires grow larger and burn 
more fiercely, even as the songs, chants, and 
shouts of the participants become louder and 
more fervent. In a thousand tongues men 
scream their demands for equality, for place, 
for recognition, for rights, for privileges. 

As one listens he frequently hears the 
words, “All men are created equal, and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness“ But 
the words never end there, but hurry on to 
declare that it is the responsibility of gov- 
ernment to make all men equal and to main- 
tain equality amongst men. Still other words 
are heard, declaring that democracy has 
failed to establish equality, and that men, 
therefore, must now turn to socialism and 
communism, 

In my summer setting, close to nature, I 
looked around for evidences of equality in 
nature, and found none. Trees and hills are 
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not the same in breadth and height. Rivers 
and lakes are not of uniform size. Not all 
animals and birds are swift and beautiful. 
The lion does not recognize the equalness of 
the antelope, nor the fox the rabbit. Some 
fields are fertile and others sterile, and 
clouds and puddles are not the same, though 
both are water created. In nature inequality 
seems to prevail, and yet the inequalities of 
nature produce the beauty we admire, 

As I thought of it the same seemed to be 
true of history. Nations and races do differ 
in size, wealth, prestige, power, creatlvity, 
and vision. Some soar like eagles. Some 
build like beavers. Some grow like vegeta- 
bles and weeds in the garden called the earth. 
Between individuals, races, groups, and na- 
tions there are broad differences, and equality 
is not a characteristic of either nature or 
human nature 

Having reached this point my mind asked 
the question, Can we have both freedom and 
equality? Someone has said, “Freedom with- 
out equality tends to become license. 
Equality without freedom tends to produce 
stagnation.” How can these great objectives 
be secured without damage to the highest 
social system men have yet devised, democ- 
racy? 

Leoking back across history, I realized that 
the Jews preached concern for the poor, but 
not equality. The Greeks preached democ- 
racy, but not equality. The Romans 
preached justice under law, but not equality. 
The Middle Ages in Europe preached Christ, 
but not equality. In fact, not until the 
French Revolution did men openly affirm 
that men are born and always continue free 
and equal in respects to their rights,” and 
not until our Declaration declared that “all 
men are created equal“ did the world come 
alive to the possibilities of equality. These 
two events placed a new chemical in the cup 
of life, and the contents of that cup are 
changing men. 

Here I paused to rethink the words, All 
men are created equal.” Are they? I could 
see that all men are created equally help- 
less, equally ignorant, equally inexperienced, 
equally sin touched, but I could not see how 
they could be sald to be created equal in any 
other sense. Men do not begin life with an 
eyen start for all. Their beginnings are 
marked by differences in pedigrees, health, 
educational and moral levels, economic 
strength, social status, and personality po- 
tentials. There are broad differences in tem- 
perament, talents, drives, and desires. They 
do not begin life on a common line. 

And what of the so-called unalienable 
rights, such as life, liberty, and‘the pursuit 
of happiness? Life is the gift of God, and so 
are liberty and happiness—in a certain 
sense. But being born is never enough. 
Getting here alive is only a beginning. In 
order to really live one needs medical science, 
proper nutrition, adequate care, and a chance 
to become educated and equipped for adult 
responsibilities, As to liberty, it is not some- 
thing that comes with birth. Liberty is man 
created, man achieved, and man maintained. 
God approves it, but man must win it. 
Happiness is a byproduct of a way of life 
rather than something granted us by birth. 
It, too, is something we achieve by effort. 
It depends on many things: employment, 
purpose, personal development, and the right 
use of the opportunities and duties of 
life. Life God gives, but liberty and happi- 
ness we must achieve. 

Having reached that state of mind, I won- 
dered why men ever thought that govern- 
ment could make men equal and keep them 
equal, How can mere laws produce equality 
amongst men on a heart level? How can 
coerced fellowship ever become real fellow- 
ship? 
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That government has a role to play in the 
mighty, moving drama of man's progress is 
not to be denied. Our Constitution and 
our Bill of Rights stand to affirm it. It is 
the function of government to state the 
conditions of liberty, equality, and responsi- 
bility, but unless it is the will of the people 
to give life to the law, it will not work. The 
prohibition era proved that beyond our 
contesting. 

Then why do we believe and state in our 
legal documents that “all men are created 
equal,” and have “unalienable rights“? 

I presume it is because we must find some 
means of limiting the powers of the power- 
ful and of protecting the rights of the weak. 
Great power, unpoliced, tends to become de- 
structive power. The rights of the weak tend 
to be lost in a land where only the strong 
prevail. 

We all understand this, even as we all 
realize that the clamor for equality is always 
a push from below rather than a pull from 
above, although it has often been both in 
these United States. Slaves have never en- 
joyed being slaves, The poor have never en- 
joyed being poor. The exploited have never 
been happy with exploitation. Those who 
tall have never been proud of their shortcom- 
ings, and the employed have always felt that 
it would be better if they were the employers. 
It is from this level of life that the hunger 

‘for equality rises. It is here that utopia dis- 
plays its broad green fields and still waters, 
It is from here that the valley of Shangri-la 
appears as the answer to all the ills of man. 
It is the hopelessness of the masses that pro- 
vides the soll for hope in those who will not 
surrender to the accidents of birth and en- 
vironment, and it is well that it is 30. 

And yet, one must face facts. In any 
classroom of pupils only a few qualify under 
the letter A. Below these leaders of the class 
are the B students, and then the C's, and 
then the D's, and then the F's. Some by 
ability and effort rise to the top, while others 
because of lack of ability or application take 
their places on the descending turve of 
scholarship. 

In every nation it is the same. Only a 
small percentage of people have the ability, 
the desire, the drive, the willingness to work 
and sacrifice, to foresee and prepare for 
success in any realm. The people who strug- 
gle to succeed are never interested in equal- 
ity, but in superiority. Their goal is never 
the level of the masses, but a level above the 
masses, They endorse and espouse liberty 
because it creates for them a favorable 
climate in which to think, plan, create, work, 
and achieve according to their abilities and 
desires. They never pace themselves by the 
speed of the mediocre, but by the speed of 
the best. They are never satisfied by crumbs; 
they want half loaves and whole loaves. 

It is such people who made America pos- 
sible, and who have always led men in the 
upward climb. They are in truth the bene- 
factors of the race. It is their ideas and 
creativeness that establish businesses and 
industries, thereby providing employment for 
others, and the taxes that make community 
and national progress possible. They fur- 
nish our best leadership, and give to the 
Nation our best tee of security, It is 
because of them that progress is produced in 
fill areas of life, the intellectual, the artistic, 
the economic, the governmental, and the 
social, While they did not build America 
alone, they pròvided the means whereby our 
Nation came into existence and has con- 
tinued on its upward way. 

Looking critically at such a line of thought, 
I suddenly realized that the success of the 
few creates the inequalities that loom large 
in the minds of the many. The haves high- 
light the have-nots. It is the successful 
who outlive the failures and all others who 
take their places on the curve of life as it 
Sweeps downward. 
one my summer days it seemed to me 
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It is the nature of some men to succeed, 
and others to fail. 

It ts the nature of some men to get by, and 
others to achieve. 

It is the nature of the have-littles to want 
more. 

It is the nature of the successful to seek to 
dominate. 

It is the nature of those who are unsuccess- 
ful to resent it. 

It is the nature of the poor to envy. 

It is the nature of the wealthy to assume 
unjust privileges. 

It is the nature of those who inherit wealth 
to use it well, to misuse it, or to feel guilty 
because they have it. 

It is the nature of the intellectuals who 
receive their compensation from taxes er the 
gifts of the economically successful to advo- 
cate & change of system in order to get one 
wherein the intellectuals will be as gener- 
ously rewarded as business executives under 
free enterprise. 

It is because men are unequal in ability 
and drive, in opportunities for recognition 
and advancement, in rewards for work done 
and services rendered that people become 
restless socially. It is the Inequalities of 
humanity that create the crusaders for 
equality. In the 18th eentury men looked 
to democracy as the answer to the inequali- 
ties amongst men, and now in the 20th men 
look toward socialism and communism. 

Democracy as we have tried to shape it in 
America has been heavily impregnated with 
the 10 Commandments of Judaism and the 
spirit of Jesus. Because of this we are sus- 
picious of any system that advocates the 
big lie, covetousness, greed, the stealing of 
property, the destruction of life, and the 
taking away of liberties. Democracy con- 
demns without reservations the confiscation 
of private property and capital by the state 
and the regimenting of human beings like 
animals on a farm, Our democracy is not 
perfect. Imperfections exist, but its virtues 
exceed those of any other system mankind 
has tried. 

These observations moved me then to 
reach certain opinions concerning American 
democracy: 

1. Democracy was never created to be a 
leveler of men. It was created to be a lifter, 
a developer of men. 

2. Democracy was created to let the gifted, 
the energetic and the creative rise to high 
heights of human achievement, and to let 
each man find his own level on the stairway 
of existence. 

8. Democracy was created to help men 
meet responsibilities and shirk no duties. 
That is why our Nation has been concerned 
about the honest needs of its citizens. We 
lead the world in justice, even though justice 
does not always move with prompt alacrity. 
Our Nation has been noted for the size of 
its heart and not merely for the size of its 
pocketbook. 

4, Democracy demands that the nation be 
governed by the capable, the honorable, the 
far seeing, the clear seeing, and not by medi- 
ocre men. In the beginning it was so. May 
it be so again. 

5. Democracy demands more from men 
than any other system in the realm of self- 
discipline, dependability, cooperativeness, in- 
dustry, thrift, and honor. Democracy will 
not work when party politics are not guided 
by basic ethical principles. For a party to 
foster class consciousness, class conflict, mis- 
representation, covetousness, violence, theft, 
and an open defiance of established law is to 
breed anarchy. 7 

6. Democracy must give to all its people 
the following rights: 

The right to equal learning. 

The right to equal employment. 

The right to equal treatment. 


The right to equal justice. 
The right to adequate housing. 
The right to vote. 
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The meditations of the summer convinced 
me that governments of themselves cannot 
make men equal or remake men into the 
beings they ought to be. That is a spiritual 
venture, not an economic and political one. 
A change from démocracy to either socialism 
or communism, or a change from private 
capitalism to state capitalism, will not solve 
the basic problems of mankind; it merely 
shifts the areas of power. 

I am disturbed, therefore, when church 
leaders and church groups seem to advocate 
socialistic means and objectives as the an- 
swer to the problems of democracy, and es- 
pecially the problems of equality. This is 
especially true when certain leaders voice 
slogans that appear logical and Christian, 
but are not. Let me name four: 

1. “The world Owes every man a living.” 
No, it doesn't. Christian ethics have never 
said so, and I have never known any man 
worth his salt who has claimed special rights 
under such a slogan. It is the cry of the lazy, 
the inept, and the failures. Such a slogan 
is a far cry from our meeting the needs of the 
needy, which, of course, is our duty, 

2. “Production for use, and not for profit.” 
That sounds good, but it is as phony as a 
Russian promise. It is profits that have pro- 
duced the blessings of our Nation and enabled 
her to be a blessing to the nations of the 
world. Profits are essential to the general 
well-being of society. When the state takes 
over under the slogan of Use, Not Profits“ 
men lose their liberties and their standard of 
living. Such a switch merely augments the 
insatiable appetite of the state. 

3. “Human rights, not property rights.” 
As I look out over the world, one thing is 
clear: Where there are not private property 
rights there are no human rights. Private 
property rights form the seed bed in which 
human rights mature. As long as private 
property rights are clear human rights will 
flourish, 

4. “The end justifies the means.” Accord- 
ing to Christian ethics the statement is not 
true. It was just such a statement that 
produced the crucifixion of Jesus, the tor- 
ture of the martyrs, the burning of witches, 
and the denial of life and liberty to the in- 
habitants of current communistic lands. 

Churchmen, whether lay or clerical, who 
seek to solve the problems of our society 
through socialistic processes rather than 
democratic ones within the free enterprise 
system are heading down a road that leads 
toward darkness. Only by encouraging 
Christians to envy, to covet, to be class con- 
scious, to foster class conflict, and to approve 
stealing and even murder, can such objectives 
be attained. To realize them would bring 
about a broad denial of law and order, and 
the orderly handling of social problems. 
Whenever we as a church, an educational 
system, or a Supreme Court encourage people 
to misrepresent facts, to use force wrong- 
fully, to flaunt law and order, and to stim- 
ulate bitterness and hatred, we depart from 
logic, Americanism, and Christianity. 

I unhesitantly oppose the use of socialistic 
and communistic methods in the solving of 
the problems of our free en democ- 
racy, Our problems are problems of human 
nature rather than of economics and so- 
ciology. The man who has two cars is not 
‘preventing another from having one. The 
man who earns $50,000 a year is not robbing 
him who receives $300 a month. The man 
who owns a good house does not thereby 
force another man to dwell in the slums. 
And the people who prosper under our sys- 
tem cannot be blamed for the problems that 
plague the lives of those who compose the 
lower 25 percent of the Nation. The so- 
called privileged are not always a credit to 
either church or state, but they are not in 
the main parasites on the body politic. We 
are therefore wrong when we damn the suc- 
cessful, the wealthy, the enlightened and 
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the patriotic in order to gain what we call 
equality. 

Having said that let me hasten to add that 
the redistribution of wealth will not solve 
the human problem that plagues us. Wealth 
is not fairly distributed in any land under 
the sun; it never has been and I presume 
never will be. Nor do we solve social pre- 
dicaments when we blame the top 20 percent 
of our people for the inequities that seem to 
mark the 80 percent. Nor is it logical for 
our Government to be forever emphasizing 
the neglected duties of the employer while 
ignoring almost totally the neglected duties 
of the rest of us. The wealthy have many 
sins to confess, but so do we all. And when 
we come to the advocacy of moving from 
private capitalism to state capitalism, and 
the listing of the sins of democracy while 
ignoring its multiple virtues, and assuming 
that virtue resides in the have-nots, but not 
in the haves, I can only shake my head at 
the presumed wisdom of such positions. 

Let no one hearing my voice conclude 
that I am speaking as a have or a defender 
of the haves. Let no one believe that I am 
unconcerned about those in our midst whose 
rights are often ignored and whose status 
is questioned. I am not blind to the sins 
of the privileged any more than I am the 
sins of the underprivileged. The business 
leaders do not need my voice to defend 
their position; they are strong defenders 
of themselves. But I have walked the roads 
of life with men of all classes, and have 
reached one conclusion, “there is none 
righteous, no, not one.” We are all bearers 
of the telltale gray of selfishness. The 5 
o'clock shadow is on all our faces. 

The Lord I love and serve was not overly 
optimistic about humanity. He knew man 
as he is, and worked with him for what he 
could become. He ministered to the multi- 
tude, teaching, healing, feeding, encouraging, 
comforting, but He never assumed that 
equality was part of the human scene. He 
talked of love and neighborliness, but not 
equality. 

Perhaps that is why the New Testament 
puts the emphasis on brotherhood and not 
equality. It emphasizes responsibilities, not 
privileges. It stresses love toward God and 
love toward neighbor, It seeks to create a 
church that will be brotherly within, and 
concerned for those without, It urges men 
to find the God-way to selfhood, success and 
happiness, and offers a heat-treated cell to 
all who misuse life, be they rich or poor. 

Paul, in his letter to the Church of 
Corinth, denounced the lack of brotherhood 
within the church, and urged men to be 
concerned for one another, but he did not 
assume equality to be one of the must 
characteristics of Christianity. It was not 
a matter of love without differences, but 
love in spite of them. 

The church, as someone has said, learned 
a long time ago that it is easier to create 
liberty than it is to establish equality. It 
has always known that equality can only be 
had by a loss of certain liberties. If men 
want equality above all else they may best 
find it in communism. If men want liberty 
and a fair portion of equality they must turn 
toward democracy. 

What the world needs is a change of 
heart, a change of climate born of faith in 
God, a reaching up that there may be a 
reaching out, a confession that produces a 
new dedication. This governments and laws 
cannot create, for governments and laws are 
but the reflection of the standards of a 
people. Everything in social Christianity 
depends on the wise use of possessions, time 
and talents, and only when 5 Christian 
members of a democracy, become good stew- 
ards of the things that bless life do we 


The problem of equality may be in many 
ways the greatest problem of our day. We 
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cannot solve it by government, and we shall 
not solve it en masse. Only when we as 
Christians take seriously the teachings and 
example of Jesus shall equality and liberty 
exist without detraction or subtraction. 
Only when we stand before God confessing 
our needs shall we be empowered to meet 
the needs of others. 

If I must choose between liberty and 
equality, I must choose liberty and then 
hope and work for equality, for such seems 
to me to be the Christian's way. 


Thwarting Good Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
certainly encouraging to notice the many 
newspapers now interested in the minor- 
ity staffing effort being made by some of 
us in Congress. Some papers across the 
country have picked up the issue and are 
now writing more editorials on this 
highly important problem facing the 
Congress today. 

One such newspaper is the Davenport 
(Iowa) Daily Times. On Friday, Sep- 
tember 20, 1963, the following editorial 
appeared, entitled “Thwarting Good 
Government,” and I commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

THWARTING GOOD GOVERNMENT 

Makeup of congressional committees’ stafs 
may at first glance seem academic but in 
reality it can be one of the most important 
links in good government or, when abused, as 
it is, it promotes inequitable legislation and 
coverups. 

The point is this: 

Republican members of House and Senate 
committees are deprived of staff members to 
the degree that they practically are stymied 
in inquiries essential to clean administration 
and effective legislation. 

Representative FRED SCHWENGEL has been 
and is major proponent of reform of this situ- 
ation to the end that it is a long step toward 
the better government to which Americans 
are entitled. 

Political science experts do not consider 
this an academic question at all. They rec- 
ognize in the present partisan setup a snag 
that calls for removal if interests of the citi- 
zenry are to be served. 

In colleges, universities, and in political 
science conferences the subject is receiving 
attention on the basis of facts as summarized 
by Representative ScHwENGEL and those as- 
sociated with him. 

Under the heading The Great Staff Steal,” 
the New York Herald Tribune editorially 
assails the refusal of the majority party to 
permit equitable division of the committee 
staffs. 

Says the editorial: 

“It's in committee that Congress does most 
of its work, and it is on the committee staffs 
that individual Congressmen have to place 
their chief reliance for legislative assistance, 
If one party hogs the bulk of the committee 
staffs, that party has a lopsided advantage 
over the opposition. 

“This is precisely the condition that prs: 
valls in Congress today. 

“Committee may seem a 
issue, but it cuts to the heart of the legisla- 
tive process and of the two-party 333 
When one party controls all the vast staff 
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resources of the exectuive branch, and also 
maintains a disproportionate control over 
the legislative staff, what chance does the 
opposition have to oppose effectively? Staff 
assistance, loyal and responsible to the mi- 
nority members, is essential if the opposition 
is to find the flaws in majority proposals un- 
der committee consideration and to develop 
responsible alternatives. 


“Study of Senate staffs came up with these 
ratlos of majority and minority professional 
staff—which are typical—on several Senate 
committees: 2 to 0, 2 to 1, 3 to 2, 4 to 1, 5 
to 1, 12 to 1. 

“The Democrats, who control both Houses, 
have stubbornly refused to yield up this 
partisan plum. But if enough of the public 
cried out for fairplay, they might conclude 
there was some political advantage to play- 
ing fair.” 

The First District of Iowa, which SCHWEN- 
GEL represents, has interests equally balanced 
between industrial and agricultural, Fur- 
ther, it has transportation needs—including 
those on the Mississippi—which are vital to 
the district. 

\ Necessarily, proposed legislation affecting 
the district must be researched, Investigation 
must be made as to purposes behind pro- 
posals, such as undue advantage in competi- 
tion and in transportation. 

This is true of every district in the coun- 
try. With staffs under absolute control of 
Democratic chairmen, opportunity to gain 
advantages for the South, as an example, lies 
open for their seizure. 

Thus both industry and agriculture in 
Iowa and the First District have vital in- 
terests at stake which can readily be jeop- 
ardized in a committee staff system so radi- 
cally unbalanced and so politically oriented. 


Shifting Winds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave ta extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from Aviation Week & Space Technology, 
September 16, 1963: 

Sur WINDS 
(By Robert Hotz) 

Any group that is influenced so strongly 
by the shifting winds of international poli- 
tics and spurred so hard by the pace of 
modern technology as the aerospace industry 
must spend a great deal of its effort sniffing 
out the first faint indications of these 
changes, and then assay their direction and 
import accurately to determine how they 
will affect this industry's future, There are 
a number of strong politico-technical wind 
shifts in the Washington air this fall that 
were hardly perceptible a year ago. The rate 
at which these trends can gather significant 
velocity, and the abruptness with which they 
can change direction, is one of the major 
hazards of corporate plloting in the aerospace 
field. 

The politico-technical climate the aero- 
space industry is facing this fall is quite 
different from that in which it comfortably 
entered the year last winter. Here are some 
of the rapidly developing factors that are 
changing the aerospace environment: 

Increasing competition from Europe and 
Japan across the entire technical spectrum 
from aircraft to space technology. 
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Sudden thaw in the cold war, as evidenced 
by the nuclear test ban treaty. Will this 
lead, as some people think, to major disarma- 
ment in a few years, or will it really mean a 
major increase in the pace of defense tech- 
nology to insure all possible safeguards 
against a nuclear ambush by the Communist 
bloc? 

Effects of the continuing civil rights con- 
flict on relations between the Southern Dem- 
ocratic congressional leadership of key mili- 
tary committees and the administration's 
defense and space policies. Revolt has al- 
ready broken out against both the defense 
and space budgets for fiscal 1964, and in- 
creased intensity of the conflict is forecast 
for the fiscal 1965 budgets. 

Growing schism in the politics of the na- 
tional space program, with the strong pros- 
pect that the size and character of this 
program may become a major 1964 presi- 
dential campaign issue. 

Reversal of Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara’s strong opposition to develop- 
ment of military space systems, and the 
possible beginnings of a major effort in this 


direction beginning soon enough to influence 


the 1964 election. 

Application of the new Defense Depart- 
ment industry rating policy on profit deter- 
mination. As Professor Cherington empha- 
sized, whether this policy works well or 
becomes the biggest paper shuffle in Penta- 
gon history, aerospace management must be- 
come expert in every detail of this operation 
as it develops. 

Problem of maintaining an effective 
manned bomber force through the next dec- 
ade, despite the phaseout of the technically 
obsolescent B-47, the diminishing structural 
life of the B-52 because of its shift to low- 
level mission roles and the effects of continu- 
ous airborne alert exercises, the phaseout of 
B-58 production, and the curtailment of B-70 
and other follow-on manned systems devel- 
opment. If Defense Department lets this 
situation slide much longer, look for Con- 
gress to make an angry intervention. 

Widening rift in the NATO alliance over 
future roles and missions and types of weap- 
on systems required. The fate of the 
MMRBM will offer a strong clue to how this 
hassle may be resolved. 

Increasing opposition of foreign airlines to 
U.S. air transport policy on fares, capacity, 
and bilateral negotiations. The marked 
trend of the U.S. passenger traffic shift to 
US.-flag carriers on the North Atlantic last 
summer, as a result of foreign political black- 
jacking to enforce higher rates, should have 
warned the foreign-flag carriers of their folly. 
But it hasn't and the battle will be bitter at 
Salzburg. 

This is by no means a comprehensive list of 
all the elements in the changing values of the 
aerospace equation, but it should provide a 
good indication of how sensitive to these 
swift and often drastic changes the manag- 
ers of the aerospace industry must be to 
avoid political shoals and the reefs of tech- 
nical obsolescence. 

Perhaps no other endeavor is so closely 
intertwined with domestic and international 
politics as the aerospace industry has become 
in the past two decades, but there is no 
prospect that this will change. The vital 
technologies to which the aerospace indus- 
try is virtually indispensable are also the 
keys to power in the modern world. Those 
nations that possess them must work hard to 
keep their exploratory edge sharp and their 
industrial base solid. Those nations with- 
out them are working feverishly to develop 
them as the power behind their international 
aspirations. The case of Red China, which 
has been working frantically to develop these 
key modern technologies during the past 
decade, and India, which now lies virtually 
helpless except for what foreign technology 
may provide, are good examples of how these 
factors tip the international scales. 
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Although the eventual cacophony of the 
1964 presidential election is only a faint mur- 
mur at present, space and defense policy will 
once again be key issues, and the leaders of 
the aerospace industry should be devoting 
some thought now as to how to sail through 
the impending political storms safely. 


Anniversary of the Battle of Kings 
Mountain A 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day marks the 183d anniversary of the 
historic Battle of Kings Mountain. On 
October 7, 1780, American patriots 
crushed a strong British Army at Kings 
Mountain and thus paved the way for 
the ultimate surrender of the British 
Commander in America, Lord Cornwallis, 
at Yorktown, Va., on October 19, 1781. 

The citizens of Kings Mountain, N.C., 
commemorated the historic battle, which 
took place in their vicinity, with a huge 
parade on October 5, 1963, and a fine ad- 
dress delivered by our distinguished col- 
league, Hon. Basi. L. WHITENER, who rep- 
resents Kings Mountain in the Congress. 

I know that my colleagues will want 
to read the remarks he made on the bat- 
tle, which, along with the Battle at Guil- 
ford Court House, is described as the 
turning point in the American Revolu- 
tion. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the speech in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY Bast L. WHITENER, MEMBER OF 
Concress, aT Kincs Mounratn, N.C., Ocro- 
BER 5, 1963 
Mr. Mayor, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 

deeply grateful for the honor you have be- 

stowed in inviting me to take part today in 
the ceremonies commemorating the 183d an- 
niversary of the Battle of Kings Mountain. 

It is a privilege to Join in paying tribute 

to our heroic forebears whose great victory 

on October 7, 1780, guaranteed the success of 
the American War of Independence. 

One feels a deep sense of history as he 
stands here this afternoon in a countryside 
hallowed by the blood and sacrifice of men 
who put liberty before life and honor before 
fortune. 

The Battle of Kings Mountain was not just 
another conflict in the long march of history. 
The heroic deed accomplished here at Kings 
Mountain on October 7, 1780, was one of the 
great and decisive military events of all 
time. The blow struck for liberty by the 
God-fearing patriots from South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Georgia, who marched to meet 
British tyranny at Kings Mountain, has 
earned for them an honored place forever 
in the hearts of freedom-loving men. 

Kings Mountain is a name cherished by 
all Americans. It is a name of particular 
significance, however, for us who live in this 
section of North Carolina. Nearly all of us 
have been reared in the shadow of Kings 
Mountain. Many of us can trace our lineage 
to the gallant men who met Ferguson's 
British Regulars and Tories and inflicted 
upon them a defeat which rallied the falter- 
ing cause of freedom in the gioomy fall of 
1780. 

At that time the cause of American free- 
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dom was at a low ebb. American arms had 
suffered one defeat and disaster after an- 
other. The struggle for independence for 
a time seemed hopeless. Lord Cornwallis oc- 
cupied Charlotte. The Tory sentiment loyal 
to the English King was strong in certain 
parts of North and South Carolina. 

In a letter to a friend, General Washing- 
ton wrote: “I have almost ceased to hope.” 

The decisive defeat inflicted upon Fergu- 
son and his men here at Kings Mountain 
electrified the Colonies. The death of Fergu- 
son swept away the clouds of doom and 
despair which hung over the Revolutionary 
Armies. With renewed vigor and determina- 
tion they won victory after victory until 
their struggle was crowned with success by 
the British surrender at Yorktown. 

In writing of the Battle of Kings Mountain 
in 1822, Thomas Jefferson said: “I remem- 
ber well the deep and grateful impression 
made on the minds of everyone by that 
memorable victory. It was a joyful annun- 
ciation of that turn of the tide of success 
which terminated the Revolutionary War 
with the seal of independence.” 

Vice President George M. Dallas, in a letter 
written in 1855, said: “The spot where that 
battle was fought is certainly linked in 
thought inseparably with the independence 
of our country and the patriotic gallantry 
of Southern men.” 

And the great orator, Edward Everett, who 
delivered the address at Gettysburg imme- 
diately preceding Lincoln’s immortal mes- 
sage, had this to say of Kings Mountain: 
“History will reserve a bright page in the 
annals of the Revolution for the names of 
the gallant men who fought the Battle of 
Kings Mountain.” 

Our forefathers did not march on Kings 
Mountain in the pursuit of fame, fortune, 
or at the command of a powerful govern- 
ment. The gallant men of the mountains 
descended upon the British tyrants to pro- 
tect their homes, their loved ones, and their 
cherished way of life. 

It has been said that nothing is more typi- 
cal or representative of the early pioneer 
spirit of America than the people of the 
southern highlands. Their love of personal 
independence, their loyalty and devotion to 
the principles of free government, and their 
belief in God have been, since the beginning 
of our Nation, a powerful and sustaining in- 
fluence. Their strong character was reflected 
in the victory at Kings Mountain. 

The descendants of the heroes of Kings 
Mountain have helped to create great States. 
They have made a lasting contribution to 
our free institutions. Our liberty today can 
be traced back through the descendants of 
the patriots of 1780. 5 

My friends, there is an inspiring lesson to 
be learned from the sacrifice made here 183 
years ago. It is a lesson we must not forget 
for, as an eminent philosopher has said, 
those who cannot remember the past are 
condemned to repeat it. J 

The patriots of 1780 faced tyranny in the 
form of British oppression, They were taxed 
without representation, impressed into the 
military and naval service of the British 
crown, and their homes and crops laid waste 
by Tory loyalists. Through their indomit- 
able spirit and fierce determination to be 
free they overcame insurmountable obsta- 
cles and fashioned for us a free nation. 

We are faced today, in a manner, with 
some of the same problems which confronted 
our forefathers. The concept of military 
warfare and the political and economic con- 
ditions existing in the world have changed 
since victory was won at Kings Mountain. 

But, my friends, freedom still has its en- 
emies. British tyranny has long disappeared 
but Americans must still be vigilant lest the 
heritage bequeathed to them by our fore- 
fathers at Kings Mountain be sacrificed for 
all time. £ 

The enemy of freedom in the world today 
is communism, a materialistic philosophy 
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which proclaims that man has no God, and 
whose purpose in life is for the greater glory 
of the state. The enemy of freedom today 
is communism, and it is nurtured and sup- 
ported by hunger, disease, privation, ignor- 
ance, and intolerance wherever found in the 
world, 

Communism has enslaved nearly 1 billion 
people throughout the world. It has re- 
quired the American people to spend billions 
of dollars since World War II to halt its in- 
sidious spread. American boys at this very 
moment are in isolated encampments in 
southeast Asia, in Berlin, and in countless 
other points around the globe because of 
the threat of communism to the free world. 

We must never forget that communism is 
dedicated to the destruction of our way of 
life. Our forefathers knew that there was 
no hope of reconciliation with the British 
sovereign. They dared, therefore, to risk 
their lives, their fortunes, and thoir sacred 
honor. 

It is for us, their descendants, to realize 
that there can be no lasting conciliation with 
a system of government which has as its 
purpose the enslavement of mankind, a po- 
litical philosophy which proclaims that the 
end justifies the means, and a form of tyr- 
anny that offers no hope for the future of 
civilization, 

This we must realize as we face the strong 
tides of the future. Our Nation must not be 
lulled Into a false sense of security. We 
must not permit the conciliatory gestures of 
the Communist masters to lead us into a 
fatal trap. 

Less than 3 million Americans fought the 
greatest power on earth in 1780 and out of 
their great victory fashioned a free govern- 
ment which has been the marvel of the ages. 
Today 190 million Americans are faced with 
the challenge of preserving that govern- 
ment. We can do so only if we keep our 
faith in Almighty God, the source of all free- 
dom, and continue to cherish and defend 
the great ideals and principles forming the 
bedrock upon which rests our free society. 

The Battle of Kings Mountain is a stir- 
ring reminder of the fact that America was 
launched upon its course by courageous 
men dedicated to the high ideal of freedom. 
As we remember the deeds of Campbell, 
Sevier, Shelby, Cleveland, Chronicle, Ham- 
bright, McDowell, Winston, Preston, and the 
patriots under their command, let us re- 
solve to protect the liberty they gave us in 


October 1780, on the slopes of Kings Moun- 


tain. 

On October 4, 1855, John S. Preston of 
South Carolina delivered a great speech in 
this vicinity commemorating the Battle of 
Kings Mountain. In conclusion, I would 
like to quote his closing remarks: 

“That spirit which won these fields and 
now makes them sacred to us is of the Eter- 
nal God, and will live and dwell forever on 
this American soll. We are the sons of 
heroes and sages. Let us be true to our- 
selves, be true to our country, be true to 
the God who gave it to us; be faithful to 
the blood shed here by our sires, and we 
will be the sires of free men as long as the 
earth owns man for its master. Such, at 
least, is the faith and hope of the Christian 
ond patriot as he kneels on this holy place.“ 


Parkinson’s Laws and Pennypinching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, during the 
time that Mr. J. Edward Day was Post- 


r 
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master General, I served on the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. It was a pleasure and privilege to 
work with Mr. Day. His accomplish- 
ments are Many and his record as Post- 
master General is most impressive. 

On September 25, 1963, Mr. Day ad- 
dressed the Federal Bar Association's 
annual convention at the Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues Mr. Day's out- 
standing address which follows: 

ParkINSON'sS LAWS AND PENNYPINCHING 


All lawyers are familiar with the famous 
Mr. Parkinson and his laws. 

The Parkinson's law that gets the most 
attention has to do with the alleged ten- 
dency of paperwork organizations to keep 
growing needlessly and to manufacture more 
paperwork to keep the enlarged organization 
bugy. 

Newspaper editorial writers and chamber 
of commerce speakers simply love to cite this 
one of Parkinson's laws as a means of derid- 
ing and scoffing at the Federal Government 
establishment, I am sure there is many a 
newspaper in the country that has a stock- 
pile of canned editorials, available for use 
any day there ts nothing much else to com- 
plain about, claiming that Parkinson's law 
is proved out in official Washington. 

According to the prefabricated editorials, 
the size of the Federal payroll is Increasing 
by leaps and bounds, 

The speeches and editorials claiming that 
the total number of Federal employees is 
getting completely out of hand have been 
repeated so many times that the statement 
has been accepted as gospel. With the 
charge about skyrocketing Federal payrolls 
go the companion charges that a huge num- 
ber of Federal employees are unnecessary, 
that Federal employees do not work very 
hard, and that the level of competence, dedi- 
cation, and performance among Federal per- 
sonnel is lower than in the private sphere. 

I feel that as lawyers who work in or 
have worked in the Federal Government and 
as opinion leaders in cities all over the 
country, you should be in a position to 
refute these unfalr and untrue charges and 
to uphold the proud status of the Federal 
professional career. 

Jokes about Parkinson's law and its sup- 
posed applicability to the Federal Govern- 
ment are all well and good. But the jckes 
should not obscure the true facts. 

While total Federal employment has had 
minor ups and downs in the past 20 years, 
the fact is that it has remained amazingly 
stable despite huge growth in population 
and economic activity and despite a result- 
ing incredible increase in workload. 

There are, in fact, fewer Federal civilian 
employees today than there were 10 years 
ago—or even 17 years ago after World War 
II had been over for a year. Total Federal 
civilian employment is down when com- 
pared with 1946. 

Not only has Federal civilian employment 
actually gone down in total numbers as com- 
pared with 17 years ago, or 10 years ago, but 
the relation to total population has gone 
down in an even more startling way. 

In 1946, 19 people out of every 1,000 
were civilian employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Ten years ago the figure was 17 
out of 1,000. Today—in 1963—the figure is 
only 13 out of 1,000. 

Many of those who talk, quite inaccurately, 
about. a big Increase in Federal employment 
Uke to say that the trouble is that not 
enough Government functions are turned 
over to the States and to local governments, 
But let us see what has been happening to 
these other levels of government. 

Between 1946 and 1963, when Federal em- 
ployment went down, employment by State 
and local governments went up by three 
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and a half million people. Population and 
economic growth has forced immense in- 
creases in State and local government em- 
ployment. But for some reason, there is an 
irrational belief in many quarters that any 
increase in Federal Government staffing 
comes from sinister causes. 

And yet people who have responsibility 
for making the Federal Government func- 
tion must face up to the fact that steady 
increases in workload cannot be absorbed 
without staffing adjustments. 

As President Eisenhower said in his 1960 
budget message to Congress: 

“We must not forget that a rapidly grow- 
ing population creates virtually automatic 
increases in many Federal responsibilities." 

Hand in hand with the unjustified charges 
about staffing the Federal Government 50 
equally untrue charges that Government 
personnel are just easygoing bureaucrats 
who don't work as hard or as well as people 
in private industry or private professional 
Ife. 

That attitude is just 100 percent wrong, 

Mr. W. H. Ferry. Director of the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions, has 
said: 

“A cherished corporate legend ts that gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy is inefficient, full of 
featherbedding dullards, and tends toward 
venality; while the bureaucracy of the large 
company comprises high-minded and over- 
worked gentlemen, whose eyes are on a 
brighter star. 

“This line is one of the maln strands of the 
political irresponsibility of corporations. 
Though it might at first glance seem merely 
an engaging self-deception, it in fact tears 
away at respect for law and government, the 
joint creations. of people for thelr own good, 
and agegrandizes the private company as 
somehow superior both in aim and practice.” 

I was a senior officer for 8 years of a ginnt 
life insurance company which is the third 
largest corporation in the world—a fine, well- 
run, progressive company, 

And yet I can state unequivocally that I 
have never been surrounded with such talent 
as I was while serving in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Every day I worked with Federal 
executives and Federal Government lawyers 
who demonstrated superb imagination, en- 
ergy, good judgment, and practical idealism. 

And they had a further advantage over 
management and professional personnel in 
many other large organizations—sense of 
humor, 

With few exceptions, the Federal executive 
and the Federal Government lawyer sees 
himself in context with the great compli- 
cated world we live in, he has a lively inter- 
est in new ideas and in wider horizon— 
and he does not take himself too seriously. 

There is a second one of Professor Parkin- 
son's famous laws which has an important 
bearing on the problems of lawyers and the 
Fedoral Government. The professor calls it 
the law of triviality. It might also be called 
the law of pennywise and pound foolish. It 
is lustrated by the unwillingness of Con- 
gress, while appropriating billions for certain 
glamorous and high-publicized Government 
programs, to allow sufficient money for carry- 
ing out vital but conventional and un- 
glamorous responsibilities of Government, 
particularly in the law-enforcement and 
regulatory fleld. 

You may recall that in his Hlustration of 
his law of triviality the intrepid Professor 
-Parkinson gave a facetious but telling ac- 
count of how a board of directors of a big 
English corporation handled several items on 
its agenda. 3 

The first item, a nuclear reactor involving 
an expenditure of many millions of pounds, 
was approved with almost no discussion, be- 
cause no one understood it or felt competent 
to question it. 

But when a proposal was presented to 
spend 300 pounds to build a new bicycle shed 
for the employees, everyone on the board 
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fancied himself as an expert on the subject. 
There was lengthy and acrimonious debate, 
and the matter was put over to the next 
Meeting so that new estimates of cost could 
be submitted. 

In the Federal spending picture billions 
are authorized for defense, space, foreign aid, 
and for new highly publicized programs. 
Last week the House even voted $190 million 
for a fallout shelter construction program. 
But when the established, traditional func- 
tions of Government come up for their 
budget hearings and pennypinching sets in 
with a vengeance. 

Here is an illustration: 

Everyone obviously is against drug addic- 
tion. Nearly everyone says why don't we do 
more about it. No one denies that almost all 
of the illicit narcotics used in this country 
are smuggled in from foreign countries. Pre- 
vention of smuggling, including narcotics 
smuggling, is the function of the Bureau of 
Customs and of that Bureau alone, No other 
Government agency shares the responsibility 
for controlling smuggling. 

For 14 of the past 15 years the Bureau of 
Customs has requested additional enforce- 
ment personnel, citing, among other reasons, 
the specific problem of narcotic smuggling. 
What happened to these requests? With the 
exception of one token increase of 37 officers, 
the Bureau's requests have been denied every 
year and, instead, reductions have been made. 

As a result, comparing the Bureau's man- 
power today with the volume of export and 
import transactions it is required to handle, 
it doesn’t have one-fourth of the manpower 
it had 15 years ago. 

This means that customs, with the full 
responsibility for preventing smuggling of 
narcotics, is like a man with a short blanket. 
To keep the head warm it must expose the 
feet, 

World trade and travel has expanded al- 
most four times in the last 20 years without 
any corresponding increase in customs en- 
forcement personnel. The Bureau of Cus- 
toms and every group which has inquired 
into this problem has consistently urged an 
increase in customs enforcement and Investi- 
gative personnel. 

For an Incredible example of Parkinson's 
law of triviality or penny pinching in ac- 
tion, I refer you to the printed report of this 
year's House appropriation hearings for the 
Civil Division of the Department of Justice. 
Twenty-nine additional positions were re- 
quested. There is a whole series of questions 
from committee members about whether the 
Salary for a GS-12 is $9,475 or $9,485. It 
must have cost many times more than this 
$10 difference just to print up this part of the 
testimony. 

The Government witness expressed his 
Problem this way: 

“I think it is rather false economy not to 
represent the Government adequately in 
Major litigation and to suffer the loss of 
Millions of dollars for the lack of a few 
thousand dollars to hire some attorneys to 
do the job properly.” 

New duties are piled on Government en- 
forcement and regulatory agencies without 
new personnel being authorized and without 
adequate space being authorized. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
Jurisdiction over products which account 
for 30 cents out of every dollar spent by 
the American consumer. Any one food 
(tuna, for example) or any one drug (thalid- 
Omide, for example) produced by any one 
manufacturer may call into action FDA's 
total resources. Yet much of thelr most 
important laboratory_research is performed 
in the subbasement of a converted garage 
in Washington. 

My point is that we are penny pinching 
On vital but unglamorous functions of gov- 
ernment. We are all for economy. I, my- 

Self, am a firm believer in a balanced budget 
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in times of peace and prosperity such as the 
present. s 

But with the enormous commitments for 
defense, space, grant-in-aid programs, for- 
eign aid, interest on the national debt, and 
the like, there is an enormous squeeze on 
the budgets of conventional government 
activities which must have some hope of 
keeping up with increased population and 
increased workload. à 

The Department of Defense spends about 
$150 million a day. We all want a defense 
position second to none. But we should 
not let normal civilian functions of the Fed- 
eral Government be strangled in the process. 

Nondefense Federal expenditures are now 
7 percent lower, in relation to gross national 
product, than they were 25 years ago. 

Too many people seem to think it a kind 


of victory for the forces of virtue if the 


funds that the Federal Government needs 
to do its work are cut. 

Too often, moreover, the cuts are made in 
the everyday, undramatic, but enormously 
vital, domestic program, 

I would ask the same question President 
Kennedy asked earlier this year when he 
spoke at the 50th anniversary dinner of the 
Department of Labor: 

“I don’t know why it is that expenditures 
which deal with the enforcement of the 
minimum wage, that deal with the problem 
of school dropouts, of retraining workers, of 
unskilled labor, all the problems that are so 
much with us in the 1960's, why they are al- 
ways regarded as the waste in the budget, 
and expenditures for defense are always re- 
garded as the untouchable item of the 
budget.” 

I saw that Parkinson's law of needless bu- 
reaucratic growth cannot be and should not 
be applied as a smug generality to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

And his second law, of pennywise and 
pound foolish attention to trivialfity, should 
not be used in setting the budgets for vital 
Federal regulatory and enforcement agencies. 

We should cut the suit to fit the cloth 
when we decide on total Federal spending. 
But we should not kid ourselves into think- 
ing we can have the services and the pro- 
grams without paying for them. 

Instead we should limit our Federal com- 
mitments to what we can afford to pay for 
and then provide the money to see that 
those programs are carried out, with ade- 
quate space, adequate personnel and level cf 
compensation reasonably comparable with 
private industry. 

In the squeeze that now takes place, the 
Federal lawyer is often called on to perform 
a heruclean task. But he has the satisfac- 
tion of being part of a dedicated, highly 
professional group that can take justifiable 
pride in its public service. 
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er Unruh Reflects on the 
California Scene 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, on September 10, 1963, at a 
luncheon sponsored by Democratic Asso- 
ciates, Inc., of Los Angeles, the princi- 
pal remarks were given by speaker of the 
California State Assembly, Jesse Unruh, 
who discussed the California political 
scene. 
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Democratic Associates, Inc., is a most 
distinguished group and draws its mem- 
bership from the leaders of the Los 
Angeles area business and professional 
community. The former Postmaster 
General, Edward Day, has long been a 
member of this organization. Mr. John 
Ferraro, president of the board of trus- 
tees of Democratic Associates, has made 
Speaker Unruh’s remarks available to 
me. I consider them timely, and impor- 
tant. Many Members have expressed in- 
terest in the problems and political cli- 
mate of California, and I therefore draw 
to their attention the following speech 
by Speaker Jesse Unruh. 

Remarks of the Honorable Jesse M. 
Unruh: 


SPEAKER UNRUH REFLECTS ON THE CALIFORNIA 
SCENE 

My friends and fellow Californians, on 
the serious. side I thought today we might 
spend some time refiecting on California's 
immediate past—under a Democratic admin- 
istration and legislature—where we have 
been. Then we should size up the present— 
where we are now and finally take a look at 
the future—or where we are going. s 

In the 6 legislative years since Pat Brown's 
first. great victory in 1958, California's Demo- 
cratic party has written the broadest, most 
meaningful program of any legislature of any 
State in the last half century. I would go 
back even further than that were it not for 
the seeming sanctity with which California's 
newspapers now treat the first Hiram John- 
son legislature of 1913. That sanctity did 
not exist in 1913, however, when the San 
Francisco Chronicle termed the Johnson Pro- 
gressive body as “a legislature of Progressive 
cranks,” complaining that “the number of 
tomfool bills is beyond computation.” The 
San Francisco Call branded the 1913 session 
“the legislature of a thousand freaks.” 

Based upon their ability to separate fact 
from fiction, Pat Brown and the Democrats 
will have to wait until 2013 to be giants in 
the eyes of the San Francisco press. 

Nonetheless, I renew my claim that the 
three general sessions where both houses 
of the legislature, as well as the executive 
branch, have been controlled by Democrats 
have been the most productive of any in the 
last half century. 

Let he who doubts this look at the record. 

1. Enactment of these major civil rights 
programs: Falr employment practices, fair 
housing under commission enforcement, the 
Unruh civil rights act to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in public businesses and accommoda- 
tions, fair employment for teachers, and plus 
a host of minor ones and more appointments 
of minority persons than the previous 10 
Governors combined. 

We have also moved to protect minority 
voter's rights to participate to the utmost in 
selecting their representatives. 

2. These programs to protect California 
consumers: The Unruh retail installment 
sales act, establishment of an office of con- 
sumer counsel, abolition of deficiency judg- 
ments in everything but automobiles, regula- 
tion of 10 percenters, regulation and near 
abolition of advance fee business brokers, reg- 
ulation of credit life and credit disability in- 
surance, and again many, many others. 

3. AState water plan which 30 years of Re- 
publican rule had been unable to accomplish. 

4. A master plan for higher education 
which will enable us to keep ahead of our 
higher educational needs. 

5. More dollars for the working people of 
California in social insurance benefits than 
had been attained in the previous 10 years of 
Republican rule. 

6. California's first comprehensive nar- 
cotics control program. 
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7. Legislation to outlaw discrimination in 
employment because of age, 

8. Legislation aimed at correcting the near 
eriminal neglect which had allowed a weed 
patch of special interest cities and districts 
to spring up and flourish in our Garden of 
Eden 


9. A $12 billion freeway program. 

10. A vastly expanded recreational and cul- 
tural program. 

Meanwhile all this Has been done while 
maintaining a balanced budget and an eco- 
nomic climate which has attracted nearly 
one-third of the Nation’s space age industries 
with consequent average income of more than 
$15 a week above the national average. 

A myriad of other accomplishments—many 
just as important as those I have listed—can 
be recalled. 

That brings us up to now. 

I think I might here comment briefly upon 
the late unlamented sessions. 

The 1963 session was indeed different from 
any at least that I have ever seen. I doubt 
that very many observers, close or distant, 
understood the reasons, some indeed couldn't 
have cared less. 

I began to comment on the reasons for this 
difference as early as February when I told 
the Sacramento press club the three princi- 
pal reasons why I felt the session was moy- 
ing slowly. I said then that: 

1, Democrats were victims of their own 
success—we had enacted so much major leg- 
islation in 1959 and 1961 that many of the 
obvious problems were already solved. 

2. Governor Brown chose to move vigor- 
ously ahead with a program which dealt 
largely with the more sophisticated and less 
discussed, therefore, less understood prob- 
lems which today confront us—largely in the 
field of metropolitan growth. 

3. A changing legislature—better 
equipped, better staffed and, most impor- 
tant, better itself qualitatively was perhaps 
for the first time in recent history able to 
take alternatives other than yes or no. Add 
to this a changing balance of power between 
the houses, within the senate and a partisan- 
ship new in the senate and accentuated in 
the house, and it adds up to trouble. 

Despite this and 34 freshman assembly- 
men the results were magnificent. By the 
Governor's own words our house passed over 
90 percent of his program. 

And let me say a word here about those 
34 freshmen. I cannot speak to highly of 
them. I doubt that any organization—and 
particularly one dealing with problems the 
size of those that confront us in the legis- 
lature—could perform its duties with nearly 
half its members completely new unless the 
quality of those new members was extremely 
high 


That we did as good a job as we did 
attests to the high quality of our freshman 
members. Even the Republicans were able 
and dedicated—and I might add a vast im- 
provement on many of the older GOP 
members. 

You are as aware of the achievements of 
1963 as I am so I will not enumerate them 
although I have listed some in my first 10 
points. 

All of this it seems to me leaves the Demo- 
cratic Party today in this position. We have 
managed to solve many of the State's most 
pressing problems—we have made substan- 
tial beginnings on many others. There yet 
remains a great deal to be done. 

But to continue the | great beginnings of 
Pat Brown we must first of all be reelected. 
I'm sure all of you know Alben Barkley's 
great reply when asked what you have to be 
to be a great Senator. He said pungently, 
“First you have to be elected.” I've para- 
phrased this myself by replying to those per- 
sons who say “Winning isn’t everything” 
thus “True, but losing isn’t an 

I believe that the Democratic Party will 
continue to win in California as long as its 
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leaders, its public figures, continue to reflect 
the basic policy of the Brown administra- 
tion which I like to refer to as “Vigorous 
Moderation.” 

In case you want a definition of that I'd 
say it means anticipating problems and 
solving them in advance rather than waiting 
for them to run you down—but solving them 
with the least possible disruption of existing 
institutions and practices. 

I believe the Democratic Party presently 
portrays this image—their true one—despite 
the efforts of a few groups and individuals 
inside and outside the party to distort the 
picture, and I believe no one knows this 
better than the Republican Party—I think 
this accounts for the frustration of its lead- 
ership and their frenzied attempts at politi- 
cal alchemy, their need to create a golden 
political issue out of their lead balloons— 
That so far have gone across like lead ballons. 

I expect they will be moderately success- 
ful—political alchemists such as Whittaker 
and Baxter will present a glittering package 
to the people but I predict the people will 
recognize it for what it really is—fools gold 
and reject it as they did in 1962. 

And I belleve it terribly important that 
the Democratic Party continue to steer the 
California ship. I believe it because Califor- 
nia’s problems are so huge, so complicated 
that they can no longer be dealt with only 
after they have arisen. 

And mark my words this is the principal 
and often the only readily distinguishable 
difference between the two major parties— 
but a great one. Democrats are willing to 
anticipate, to gamble, to envision. We be- 
lieve in change because like Winston Church- 
ill we believe To change is to improve and 
to be perfect is to have changed often.” 

We believe with Emerson that we should 
“speak the truth in hard words today and 
then speak tomorrow's truth in hard words, 
though it contradicts everything we say 
today. 

Republicans do not refuse to change but 
they use it only as a last resort and often 
after tragic delay. They are largely unwll- 
ing or unable to plan ahead. 

If we can define our interests, and our 
beliefs, and our jurisdictions so that we do 
not constitute threats to the little duchies 
which each of us have carved out in what 
still largely remains as a state with a system 
of fiefs as its basic political structure. 

And if we can accept each other’s words 
as truthful and sincere in this area, I be- 
lieve we can pull together toward the goals 
which all of us as Democrats are largely 
agreed on. 

Perhaps it is important that we do this 
more often publicly as well as privately. 

I would in this respect repeat what I told 
the San Francisco Democratic Association 
last January 18. I believe that the bert 
posible way to run politics is by a system af 
volunteers, issues—motivated. 

I believe also that no political procedure is 
sacred—if it does not produce results it 
should not bar the adoption of other tech- 
niques, either as a substitute or an ad- 
jJunct—no amount of dialectics can justify 
means for means sake. 

I believe firmly also in the truth of the 
saying, although it has been hung like the 
mariner’s albatross around my neck, that 
“money is the mother’s milk of politics" and 
so does every other politician if he is not 
too afraid or too hypocritical to say so. 
There is simply no way of reaching Cali- 
fornia's 18 million people without the use 
of political money or whether it be spent at 
$10 a crack on election day workers or 
$1 million a crack through Whittaker and 
Baxter. 

Mind, however, I said I believed in the 
saying truth—not necessarily its desirability. 
If the strong majority of my party prefers 
it, I will as I have before, support legisla- 
tion outlawing all political contributions 
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and financing political campaigns by Gov- 
ernment subsidy. Note again I said I will 
support this if my party—and particularly 
my Democratic colleagues in the assembly— 
desire it, but I will not initiate the move for 
I believe its effect on the business community 
would be potentially very injurious. And 
the Democratic Party has a strong duty to 
consider the health and well-being of the 
business community. 

I might add that I think we have done a 
good job of this too. And the fact that we 
have managed to garner a fair amount of 
business support because of our moderate 
program is another source of Republican 
tooth-gnashing—they are perturbed that we 
can play in this sandpile. 

In this general field of campaign financing 
I have merely played the game by rules writ- 
ten long before I was on the scene, I would 
prefer to be thought of in this area as Gib- 
bon described Belisarius, the great Byzantine 
general—"His faults flowed from the con- 
tagion of the times—his virtues were his 
own,” 

I believe the divergent elements (disagree- 
ing over procedure—not ideology like Cail- 
fornia Republicans) in the Democratic Patty 
can and will live and work together—I cer- 
tainly intend to try much harder myself to 
agcomplish this. 

Assuming the continued confidence of 
California citizens in Democratic leadership 
we ask ourselves, Where are we going?” 

What are the problems of tomorrow— 
whence the solutions, 

I think American society and certainly 
California’s is today like a huge army whose 
main body has left its rearguard far be- 
hind—two-thirds of our people live sump- 
tuously, very well, or at least in some crea- 
ture comfort. 

The rearguard, or lower one-third eco- 
nomically, are something quite different— 
true they have made advances but not com- 
mensurately with the main body of society. 

I believe the principal job of tomorrow's 
political leadership is to miove our society 
forward while at the same time seeing that 
the disadvantaged rearguard drastically 
narrows the educational, economic, and cul- 
tural gap which sets it apart from its fellow 
Americans. Let there be no misunder- 
standing—I believe firmly in an economic 
class soclety—derided and depreciated as 
much as it has been by liberal scoffers I be- 
licze the profit incentive, properly safe- 
guarded still offers the purest, most con- 
s'stent, most predictable motive to man. 
/t any rate it provides him with the broad- 
cat possible range of access roads upward. 

But I believe deeply that our institutions, 
their advantages, their weakness, their need 
for modification and where they cannot be 
modified without injury to our basic values 
need to be more clearly defined. 

If this is done I think we can protect our 
incentive systems while at the same time 
modifying the extremes in our society sub- 
stantially. 

How do these generalities fit particular in 
California? 

I do not know all the answers or even all 
the problems but I can suggest several, Un- 
like Anton Chekhov, a doctor as well as an 
author, I do not believe that “A malady for 
which many cures have been advocated sug- 
gests that it is incurable.” 

California's problems of tomorrow are those 
of growth—growth which is heavily metro- 
politan. I would list them in this order. 

Education—We must redouble our efforts 
to keep California's supremacy in higher edu- 
cation and drastically improve our primary 
and secondary systems. This means we can- 
not afford the provincial attitude that for 
a while threatened to dominate the legisla- 
ture and deny our academic faculty even the 
modest salary increase they were asking, and 
entitled to, 
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It means we must face the prospect of 
increased taxation at the State level to re- 
duce class size and local property taxes. I 
think we have gone the absolute limit in 
asking local property taxpayers to carry the 
governmental load. I think any State tax 
increase for educatoinal purposes should be 
large enough to immediately give local prop- 
erty taxpayers some relief—and I think we 
should insist this relief be given. 

Fortunately we have enough money availa- 
ble to increase aid to education next year 
without Increasing taxes. 

It means we must demand equal taxes so 
that we can have equal educational oppor- 
tunities. If I need to illustrate let me say it 
looks like the worst kind of regressivism for 
Beverly Hills and Santa Monica to have a 
£2.20 educational tax rate while Little Lakes 
is over $6. 

It certainly means that we must place 
heavy emphasis on compensatory education 
for our culturally disadvantaged so that they 
will one day be able to take advantage of 
the equal rights they are asking for now— 
and are entitled to. 

And may I say here how happy I am that 
an attempt by what appeared to be im- 
patient and intolerant people to referendum 
our recently enacted fair housing bill has 
apparently failed. 

This act deserves a fair chance to see if 
it will work and I am confident it wlll. Aid 
to our schools is inexpressibly important, 
California prospers today because we have 
built our higher educational facilities into 
the greatest producers of brainpower in the 
world—we cannot falter in this task. 

Our economic well-being, our social ad- 
justment and indeed the free world's exist- 
ence depends on us. 

Secondly: conservation, 
culture. 

As our leisure time grows the need for 
more recreation becomes desperate. Private 
enterprise can and should supply a great 
deal of this but I doubt they can do it alone. 
Certainly the State needs a crash program 
of beach and park acquisition—I believe 
every bit of beach from Santa Barbara to 
San Diego ought to be avallable to the gen- 
eral public. Further development of our 
water resources almost goes without saying, 
as does conservation of our wilderness areas 
and other natural resources. = 

3. Metropolitan planning—we have made 
only a small step toward ending the chaos 
that exists in this area. 

The San Francisco Bay area; for example, 
has some 700 districts. It seems to me that 
this represents a greater threat to the func- 
tioning of democracy than anything else 
that exists. Almost all of these districts have 
taxing or bonding authority. 

Obviously, the brake of public opinion 
does not apply here for not even the Los 
Angeles Times has enough political reporters 
to cover this many meetings. 

Today our planning work consists largely 
of discussion of exceptions, exemptions and 
changes to our plans of development in- 
Stead of how we can improve and implement 
those plans. I could commend the work of 
California tomorrow in calling this so forci- 
bly to our attention even if they have stepped 
on some toes in the process. 

If this cannot be arrested by home rule, 
then the people have a right to expect State 
action—and get it. 

4. Unemployment—I list. this far down, 
much for the same reason I do civil rights 
if the first three problems are properly dealt 
with it would do much to alleviate these 
two. We can and must do more—nor 
Should we be fearful of new ideas and ap- 
proaches. Certainly we should solicit their 
advancement into the marketplace of ideas. 

One authority has tentatively suggested 
We may find it cheaper socially and perhaps 
even economically to pay our present unem- 
Ployables not to work rather than spend 


recreation, and 
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money trying to train them for jobs that 
do not exist or that they cannot perform. 

Certainly we shall have to accept the prem- 
ise that we well may be entering an era when 
90 percent of our population can supply 
100 percent of our goods and services. The 
remaining 10 percent should be encouraged 
to work—if not profitably at least produc- 
tively. 

5. Civil rights: No conscientious member 
of the majority can rest until equal oppor- 
tunity exists for all on the basis of ability. 
Again, however, without education and the 
solution of transportation, housing and 
other metropolitan problems, there can be 
no real equality—just equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

There are many other problems but the 
ones I have listed are important and typical. 
They will require courage, tenacity, and 
imagination to solve. 

They will require that we as Democrats and 
liberals understand that just as the transi- 
tion occurred from anti-Wall Street liberal- 
ism to big-city liberalism that another tran- 
sition from many aspects of traditional 
urban liberalism to the more sophisticated 
liberalism of planning, educational oppor- 
tunity and cultural achievement is now in 
process. 

At the same time we must redouble our 
efforts at helping our elderly, our sick, and 
our underprivileged, and in educating our 
people that they are their brothers keepers. 
We must conyince our more fortunate that 
in a civilized society social costs cannot be 
avoided and are in the long run roughly 
equivalent. 

Expenditures denied now for teachers sal- 
aries cannot be denied on the morrow for 
aid to needy children. Taxes not collected 
for school buildings and equipment will one 
day be levied for prisons and guards; money 
not today spent on proper recreational facili- 
ties today will be spent and spent again on 
mental institutions tomorrow. 

These are gigantic problems—problems 
that cry out for giants while the Republicans, 
to paraphrase Simone de Beauvoir, “send us 
less than men.” 

But they can and will be met, staggering 
though they are and fearful as we may be. 
Yes, fearful, for only the hopeless know no 
fear and in California no one need be hope- 
less. 


Radio and Television Audience Ratings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 1, 1963, Mr. Charles P. Howze, Jr., 
chief counsel of the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, delivered 
an address before the Ninth Annual 
Conference of the Advertising Research 
Foundation at the Commodore Hotel in 
New York City. 

Mr. Howze spoke on radio and televi- 
sion audience ratings, a subject which 
was covered in hearings held by the sub- 
committee during this session and at that 
time some very valuable material was 
developed which I am sure is going to 
improve radio and TV audience ratings 
of the future so as to place them in a 
proper perspective. 

His address follows: 
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REMARKS OF CHARLES P. HOWZE, JR., BEFORE 
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Ladies and gentlemen of the Advertising 
Research Foundation, and honored guests, I 
appreciate the opportunity offered me by 
your organization to appear before you to- 
day. I want to thank Al Lehman, your presi- 
dent, who was kind enough, in your behalf, 
to ask me to express some views reflecting 
a layman’s outlook on radio and TV audience 
ratings. 

Let me make it clear at the outset that 
the views I express and the approach I pur- 
sue are mine alone, and are not to be taken 
as binding on the Members of Congress who 
serve on the Special Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations. 

The other day, as I was browsing through 
the Library of Congress, in a thoroughly 
random way, I came upon a passage in a book 
which said what a philosopher is. Here is 
the definition. 

A philosopher is: “A blind man in a dark 
cellar at midnight looking for a black cat 
that isn't there. He is distinguished from 
a theologian, in that the thelogian finds the 
cat. He is also distinguished from a lawyer, 
who smuggles in a cat in his overcoat pocket, 
and emerges to produce it in trimuph.” 

The congressional investigator (and prob- 
ably anyone else, for that matter) feels much 
like the philosopher when he first sets out 
to understand the broadcast audience re- 
search business. He begins with some gen- 
eral notions about how the broadcasting 
industry works, He has heard from many 
quarters that ratings are most important. 
Yet the more people in broadcasting and 
advertising he talks to, the more tempted he 
is to conclude that ratings are just one of 
many, many factors that influence the de- 
cisions of buyers and sellers of broadcast 
time, programing executives, and others. 
But as the investigator goes still further into 
the matter, he becomes more and more im- 
pressed with the leverage wielded in these 
yital decisions by the rating figures alone. 

There seems to be, at least among some 
broadcasters and advertising people, a great 
reluctance to concede that the role of the 
rating services is as pervasive in American 
broadcasting as I am persuaded it is. This 
reluctance amounts almost to a conspiracy 
of silence. Just to indicate to you that Iam 
not alone in my appraisal of the role of 
ratings, let me quote briefly from testimony 
given before our subcommittee by Mr. E. 
William Henry, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission: 

“The record in our (network television 
program inquiry) proceeding, as well as in 
this proceeding, indicates quite clearly that 
the single most important factor determining 
the continuance of the great bulk of pro- 
grams broadcast is the number of homes and 
persons tuned in or listening to or viewing 
the programs.” 

At the beginning of the subcommittee's 
heari Chairman Oren Harris posed a 
question, which he has asked over and over 
again. He is aware that broadcasters and 
advertising men are men of considerable 
creativity, with many concrete achievements 
to their credit, and with substantial financial 
resources at their command. 

To paraphrase Mr, Haneis' question, he 
asked how have the men who run the broad- 
casting and advertising facilities of this 
country let themselves get into a position 
where they are so critically at the mercy of 
quantitative audience research? In view of 
the fact that broadcasters are licensed and 
held accountable to the Government every 3 
years—or oftener—and that advertisers pay 
the bills for broadcasting, Mr. Harris’ ques- 
tion is a pretty good one. He has yet to get 
a satisfactory answer from either broadcast- 
ers or advertisers. 
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I'd like to touch briefly on the subcom- 
mittee’s hearings on broadcast ratings held 
earlier this year. The subcommittee ad- 
dressed itself to two basic questions: first, 
have the rating services actually been doing 
what they say they do; and, second, how are 
rating reports used by advertisers and broad- 
casters and how important is the role they 

lay? 

p The answer to the first question—whether 
the rating services have actually been doing 
what they say they do—is, at least in many 
instances, "No.” This is not to say that the 
best of the rating services are not trying to 
do as honest and conscientious a job as their 
subscribers require. I do say, though, that 
even the most respected of the companies 
producing broadcast audience research on a 
regular basis have been found vulnerable on 
a number of counts. Not all these criticisms 
are equally applicable to all research com- 
panies, but let me mention just a few 
brought to the subcommittee’s attention: 

First. A wide disparity between the sample 
designed at company headquarters and the 
panel actually sampled; a corollary of which 
is that a carefully designed sample may be 
substantially redesigned by fleldworkers; 
quality control of fieldwork is thus hap- 
hazard at best. 

Second, A susceptibility to manipulation. 
The practice known as hypoing is one to 
which most audience reseachers seem to be 
fairly alert. Hypoing can be blamed large- 
ly on the local broadcaster who learns 
(usually because he pays for a survey) the 
precise dates his market is being checked. I 
hope the Federal Trade Commission is taking 
an increased interest in this practice. 

Third. Once the fieldwork—such as it 
is—gets back to the rating company, all 
kinds of fascinating things happen. Cer- 
tain tecnhiques, variously described as edit- 
ing,” “weighting,” “averaging,” and “smooth- 
ing out unexplained fluctuations,” came in 
for considerable criticism by the subcommit- 
tee and its statistical consultant, Dr. Herbert 
Arkin, a widely respected statistician and 
authority on market research. Dr, Arkin 
acknowledged the legitimacy of some kinds 
of editing of fieldwork. But he was quite 
critical of some of the other techniques that 
were brought out in the hearings. For ex- 
ample, he characterized a weighing scheme 
of one company as: [Nothing more or less 
than an excuse for doctoring the figures 
which were developed in the survey to per- 
haps bring out the personal opinion of who- 
ever does the weighting.” 

Also, I can’t resist mentioning the com- 
ment by the head of another research com- 
pany that the figures circulated to his sub- 
scribers amount to little more than a cal- 
culated guess.“ 

This hurried tour through 5½ weeks of 
public hearings can only hint at the impact 
made on almost everyone who was present 
in the hearing room, by the testimony we 
heard. I do not know the extent to which 
the subcommittee’s hearings have been un- 
derstood by people in advertising; the trade 
press tells conflicting stories. But I can say 
that in Washington the feeling is that there 
is something radically wrong with audience 
research. The great wonder to me is that 
there seems to be so little concern about it 
among advertisers and agency people. 

The second broad topic considered by the 
subcommittee in its recent hearings was the 
uses to which rating information is put and 
its importance in influencing programing 
and buy-sell decisions. I have already 
hinted at my conclusion that rating infor- 
mation is much more of a determining fac- 
tor in these decisions than many people 
care to admit—perhaps even to themselves. 
The delivered cost-per-thousand concept pre- 
supposes the use of a rating figure, often 
computed in terms of tenths of a rating 
point. 

Seldom, as a practical matter, is recogni- 
tion given to the element of statistical vari- 
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ance. To be sure, most if not all of the 
survey companies print something in their 
pocketpieces about statistical variances, 
tolerances, confidence limits, standard devia- 
tions, and what not. But from what I hear 
about cost-per-thousand bying, I am not 
convinced that any large percentage of buy- 
sell decisions take account of these statistical 
warning signals. The result is that rating 
and share figures are imbued with a degree 
of precision that not even the rating com- 
panies in their more candid moments claim 
for them. 

Part of the problem here is poor com- 
munication between rating services and users 
of ratings. This, In turn, ls partly attrib- 
utable to the difficulty laymen experience in 
understanding complex statistical data and 
concepts. A more important reason for mis- 
understanding is a lack of desire for under- 
standing among users. This lack of desire 
is, I submit, partly due to laziness—an un- 
willingness to bother with statistical com- 
plexities and to evaluate the numbers in the 
context of other pertinent facts about a 
broadcaster's operation. It is also attribut- 
able to a quite understandable reluctance 
of business competitors to advertise their 
weaknesses. While the researcher is well 
aware and the users are vaguely aware of 
the existence of sampling and other errors, 
it looks much more “scientific” if audience 
percentages and total audience projections 
can be shown as absolute numbers. And 
what station, shown by a survey to be “num- 
ber one” in its market, wants to create any 
doubts about that fine showing? What 
agency time-buyer who has been justifying 
his decisions over the years by invoking the 
authority of Nielsen, Pulse, ARB, or the 
others, wants to let the cat out of the bag 
and admit to the client that his cost-per- 
thousand figures don't necessarily originate 
from the top of Mount Sinai? 

There is nothing wrong with the pursuit 
of certainty. But an illusory certainty can 
be fraught with danger. During our hear- 
ings, the idea was expressed several times 
that some figures, however inaccurate, are 
better than no figures at all. In view of 
the amounts of money spent each year on 
broadcast advertising, I would urge a search- 
ing reconsideration of that notion. 

I have been wondering lately whether it 
might be a good idea for researchers to con- 
sider changing the format of rating reports 
to dramatize the fact of statistical variance. 
There are quite a few sophisticated users 
of ratings who understand the fallibility of 
absolute numbers, but I fear they are hope- 
lessly outnumbered by those who don't. 

Again, considering the huge sums involved, 
I am amazed that broadcasters and adver- 
tisers have accepted audience measurement 
figures so uncritically for so long. With 
isolated exceptions, which have not been 
met with unqualified joy by the research 
companies, few efforts have been made by 
users of research to verify the accuracy and 
integrity of the information they have been 
using and paying for. I have heard that 
since the hearings (perhaps since the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission's orders issued last 
December) some rating services have been 
somewhat more hospitable than before to 
subscribers who have questions to ask. I 
hope the reports I hear are true. 

Several examples of questionable “edit- 
ing” procedures brought out during the 
hearings were labeled “trade secrets.” There 
are a number of legitimate “trade secrets” 
in the research field. The location of Niel- 
sen’s “audimeter homes“ may be a good ex- 
ample, But I suspect the reason some tech- 
niques are called “trade secrets” is that if 
they became known, the rating services 
would have to spend most of their time 
answering questions about them. 

We have an analogous problem in the 
Federal Government. In that great, sprawl- 
ing enigma, the Pentagon, a bad habit has 
grown up that might be called “classifying” 
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mistakes. Whenever events happen that 
make a document embarrassing to whoever 
was responsible for it, the temptation is 
strong to regard it—all of a sudden—as top 
secret.” Considerations of national security, 
which never existed before, mysteriously be- 
come obvious to those inclined to prevent 
the press and public from finding out what 
is going on, 

This practice is not confined to the Penta- 
gon, It has many variations, but the idea 
is the same. Other departments or agencies 
involved customarily resort to the ritual 
incantations of “executive privilege.” This 
phase is grand sounding, but it usually 
rests on a pretty shaky legal and constitu- 
tional base, 

It is reassuring that Congressman JOHN 
Moss of California and his Subcommittee 
on Foreign Operations and Government In- 
formation have made substantial inroads on 
these habits of the Executive regarding their 
“trade secrets.“ Mr. Moss’ efforts are in the 
direction of requiring agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government to operate in the meta- 
phorical goldfish bowl that I promised to 
Say something about in this talk, 

I think the time has come when business- 
men are going to have to operate in much 
the same way. Let me outline why I think 
so and urge your support for the programs 
now being developed to make them a work- 
ing reality. 

In 1917 Walter Lippmann expressed some 
very dark and brooding sentiments com- 
paring the ethical level of business conduct 
tolerated by the American people with that 
expected of Government officials. He found 
that our people expect our bureaucrats and 
politicians to meet much higher standards 


than those of businessmen generally. Let 
me quote his conclusion: 
“We expect more of the politician. We 


say in effect that no public servant must 
allow himself to follow the economic habits 
of his countrymen, The corrupt politician 
is he who brings into public service the 
traditions of a private career. Perhaps that 
is a cynical reflection, I do not know how 
to alter it. When I hear politicians talk 
“reform” I know they are advocating some- 
thing which most drummers on the road 
would regard as the scruples of a prig, and 
I know that when businessmen in a smok- 
ing room are frank, they are taking for 
granted acts which in a politician we should 
call criminal.” 

Much has been accomplished in achieving 
greater candor in business dealings since 
1917. Much has been done to protect com- 
petitors and consumers from adulterated, 
poisonous, and mislabeled products put out 
by the less scrupulous elements of the busi- 
ness community. 

These efforts are congressional responses 
to a spreading awareness that business ethics 
can and should be far better than they were 
in 1917. Today, there are measures pending 
in Congress to require what their sup- 
porters call “Truth in Lending” and “Truth 
in Packaging.” ‘These proposals, which ask 
that widespread and strongly entrenched 
commercial practices be changed—in the 
hope of greater protection for consumers— 
may seem novel, particularly to those busi- 
nesses affected. Their fate is uncertain. 
But they have ample legislative precedent 
in other flelds of business activity. 

The most conspicuously successful one is 
the Securities Act of 1933, which was ad- 
vertised by its supporters as the “Truth in 
Securities” law. That statute, now 30 years 
old, imposed on issuers of securities a single 
dominant obligation—disclosure; disclosure 
of what the top management had at stake in 
the company; disclosure of what recent past 
performance had been, in terms of balance 
sheets, profit-and-loss statements, and sur- 
plus accounts; a general disclosure of the 
history of the company; and a rather detailed 
statement of what the company planned to 
do with the money it hoped to get from 
selling its stocks or bonds, 
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Without the support of the late, great 
Sam Rayburn and his farseeing faith in this 
legislation, I don’t think it could have been 
brought about. Speaker Rayburn bridged 
the gap between the original securities legis- 
lation and the Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight, a predecessor of Congressman Har- 
nis’ present Subcommittee on Investigations. 
The foresight of Sam Rayburn in 1933 and 
the present confidence that the Nation's in- 
vestors can have in the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission illustrate a significant 
historical development. 

Let us look at the conditions that gave rise 
to the Securities Act of 1933. Senate hear- 
ings laid bare details of why investors had 
lost their figurative shirts in the great crash 
of 1929. The “prosperous” 1920's had al- 
ready spawned Ponzi, Insuli, Kruger, and 
others who, while becoming masters of 
financial and industrial empires, were re- 
vealed as somewhat lacking in the funda- 
mentals of fiduciary sensitivity. To put it 
mildly. 

It was insisted in those days, that the 
stock market was merely a reflection of gen- 
eral business conditions. But Sam Rayburn 
saw the situation more clearly. He recog- 
nized that the financial community— Wall 
Street, if you will—was in no position to 
disclaim responsibility for the financial sit- 
uation the country found itself in. Hence 
his strong and stubborn support of the Secu- 
rities Act of 1933. 

In that legislation, as with the present day 
truth-in-lending and  truth-in-packaging 
bills, the opponents of honest disclosure used 
every method they could think of to block 
the reforms hoped for by Mr. Rayburn. 

The opposition generated by the Wall Street 
community to the Securities Act of 1933 was 
tremendous. “Unnecessary, impractical, and 
dangerous,” the bill was called. President 
Roosevelt was accused of leading the country 
down the road from Democracy to commu- 
nism. The business community, however, 
had clearly fallen short of its promise to the 
country. The administration and the Con- 
gress, after long and patient years of let- 
ting things slide, decided to call the chips 
back in. 

Clearly, certain of our conventional habits 
had to be changed. Returning to our present 
discussion, I foresee, hopefully, comparable 
changes in outlook. I can see hopeful 
parallels, 

There is nothing in the Securities Act of 
1933 that compels a prospective investor to 
scrutinize a registration statement or a 
prospectus. Federal legislation does noth- 
ing to protect the investor who Jumps at a 
hot tip on a hot issue from a hot source. 
The latter may be a legitimate investment 
adviser, a bellboy, or a “bookie.” The SEC 
knows full well that it cannot enforce wis- 
dom on the American public. It doesn't 
pretend to. But it does insure the avail- 
ability of reliable information for those in- 
vestors who take the trouble to keep their 
eyes and minds open before they plunk down 
their money. 

Today, no responsible members of the fi- 
nancial community would call for repeal of 
the Securities Act of 1933. 

I hope that advertisers and broadcasters 
can profit from the lessons taught by the 
securities legislation of 30 years ago. I bring 
the subject up only to indicate that needed 
changes are not always so painful as they 
may seem at first. 

Turning from the past to the present and 
future, I have a few concluding remarks. 

It may be argued that I have been talking 
from hindsight. I readily admit that I have. 
I have been trying to share some of my hind- 
sight with you. I hope you will agree with 
me, and many others, that past conditions 
have been far from satisfactory—from the 
standpoint of your own enlightened self- 
interest as well as that of the public. 

I hope that legislation in the field of broad- 
cast audience research will not be necessary. 


But I remind you that it is being discussed. 
The surest way to ward off legislation is to 
make it unnecessary by supporting indus- 
try-sponsored efforts looking toward reform, 

The most widely talked about proposals 
today are those of the National Association 
of Broadcasters. The NAB is in the process 
of implementing a 3-point program to im- 
prove the rating picture. 

First, NAB proposes a system of accredita- 
tion of rating services. It will bestow its 
sanction only on research organizations 
whose methods meet certain statistical and 
quality control criteria. 

Second, the association is establishing a 
corporation which will exercise overall con- 
trol over independent audits and analyses of 
rating surveys. Negotiations are now in 
progress to determine who will do the actual 
auditing. 

Third, NAB plans a long-term, continuing 
study of audience measurement methodol- 
ogy. As knowledge advances, standards and 
criteria can be refined and perfected. 

In addition to, or possibly as part of, 
NAB's plans, the Radio Advertising Bureau is 
sponsoring an ambitious methodology study 
to the end that radio audience measurement 
in the future will be far more meaningful 
than it is today. And Iam, of course, aware 
of the various studies planned by ARF to 
develop improved market research. 

I strongly urge the support and encourage- 
ment by all advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies of these activities. While the prospects 
for better, more accurate research look good, 
improved research may cost more. I hope 
that by now you will be willing to pay the 
price, 

I want to leave with you one more parting 
thought. Accurate, dependable research is 
a necessity to intelligent advertising. But 
when you use radio and television as the 
media for your sales messages, you must keep 
in mind the obligation of all broadcast li- 
censees to serve the public interest—as well 
as their own commercial interests. The 
broadcaster may not delegate the exercise of 
his statutory duty to the public to anyone— 
rating companies, networks, or advertisers. 
It is up to these other groups to deal with 
broadcasters so as to make it as easy as 
possible for them to serve the public inter- 
est. This means, as I understand the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, that pro- 
graming by the numbers,” while acceptable 
part of the time, cannot be the sole aim of 
broadcasters or advertisers. If our adver- 
tiser-supported system of broadcasting is to 
continue to flourish, research men, advertis- 
ers, and agency representatives must volun- 
tarily assume responsibilities to the American 
people commensurate with those required of 
broadcasters. 


Burying Ourselves With Wheat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
X 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. HARSHA, Mr. Speaker, are we 
going to bury ourselves? 

Considerable has been said and writ- 
ten about selling American wheat to the 
Communists and from all indications, the 
Kennedy administration is preparing the 
public for a grain deal with Russia and 
possibly other Communist nations. 

I have opposed the sale of wheat to the 
Russians because, in my opinion, it is 


not in the best interests of this Nation 


either economically, politically or mili- 
tarily to make such a sale. 
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Communism has not abandoned or 
renounced its long range objective of 
burying this Nation of ours and all other 
nations and peoples who believe in the 
concepts of free enterprise and freedom. 

Communist agriculture is in deep 
trouble because the Red rulers have 
placed a higher priority on industrializa- 
tion and the production of weapons de- 
signed to destroy us, than they have 
placed on food production for their own 
people. It is both dangerous and para- 
doxical for the United States even to 
consider-using the products of the Ameri- 
can way of life, which communism is 
determined to destroy, to strengthen that 
ideology. How do you meet the chal- 
lenge of communism by enhancing its 
economy, by helping it overcome its 
shortcomings? By supplying the Rus- 
sians and other Communists with food 
products we will, in effect, be freeing 
large sections of their labor force to con- 
tinue the development and construction 
of weapons they hoped to use to bury us. 

With communism engaged in cruel and 
vicious aggression and subversion against 
our allies and the United States, it would 
be morally and strategically wrong for 
us to subsidize those intent on destroy- 
ing us. It is bad enough to subsidize 
wheat that is to go into domestic storage, 
but it would be sheer financial and polit- 
ical madness to give Khrushchev a sub- 
sidy for wheat that he needs. It would 
amount to American taxpayers subsidiz- 
ing communism. . 

In the struggle to preserve freedom, no 
form of warfare can be neglected. If 
America aids Russia in waging economic 
warfare with wheat purchases we are 
asking for trouble. In exchange for 
sales now, we would be harvesting pos- 
sible national tragedy later on. 

We are spending more money on our 
defenses than ever before in peacetime 
to meet the challenge of communism. 
Now to turn around and feed the mouth 
that is going to bite us seems, indeed, 
foolhardy. 

If the United States should sell wheat 
to the Russians or any other Communist 
nation, thus making up for the deficien- 
cies of the Communist agricultural sys- 
tem, thus enhancing the Red economy, it 
will, indeed, be difficult hereafter for our 
Nation to call upon our friends and allies 
to assist us in resisting Communist ag- 
gression, the same system which we 
would have helped strengthen. 

If the United States-Russian wheat 
transaction is consummated, how can we 
then request other free nations to curtail 
their trade and aid to Cuba? What will 
be our policy toward Red China, North 
Korea, North Vietnam, and Cuba in the 
event any of these nations should here- 
after offer gold or dollars in exchange 
for wheat or other U.S. surplus com- 
modities? Certainly a sale of wheat to 
Russia would affect the success of our 
policy of containment in regards to Cuba. 

The value of the relatively small 
amount of grain it would remove from 
our surpluses is very small in comparison 
to the billions we are spending all over 
the world not only to maintain our own 
defense and security, but to help other 
countries defeat communism. One of 
the arguments for foreign aid is that it 
is used to defeat and contain commu- 
nism. It seems rather ridiculous on one 
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hand to spend billions in foreign aid to 
defeat and contain communism, and on 
the other hand feed and nurture its suf- 
fering economy. 

The wheat deal certainly runs counter 
to our professed policy which is to oppose 
the, spread of communism and to help 
others oppose it. 

No wonder the rest of the world does 
not understand our foreign policy. By 
such a sale we would in effect be burying 
ourselves, 

Under present circumstances, I shall 
continue to oppose any such sale. 


A Ruether Memo Calls for Iron Fist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mrs. ST, GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr, William F. 
Buckley, Jr., appeared in the New York 
Journal American of October 6. 

In view of the fact that we are con- 
stantly being warned about the great 
dangers from the radical right, which 
though noisy has little or no power, it 
is interesting to read some of the words 
from the left. The difference is that 
they have the power, and are high in 
the counsels of our Government: 

A REUTHER Memo CALLS ror IRON Fist 
(By William F. Buckley Jr.) 

You may remember that in September of 
1961 President Kennedy, in Seattle, warned 
the Nation against the dangers of the radical 
right, which was giving him unmitigated hell 
for delinquencies high and low, including 
the disaster at the Bay of Pigs, our supine 
/acceptance of the Berlin wall, and the train- 
ing of Yugoslav pilots at American Air Force 
bases in Texas. 

JFK's tactic, in attacking sald radical 
right, was the hoariest in political polemics. 
It consists in pointing to the most indefen- 
sible piece of treachery, or nonsense, com- 
mitted by any disciple of the target group, 
and blasting off as though said foolishness 
were characteristic of the whole opposition. 

Because Robert Welch has written that 
Eisenhower is a Communist, it is insinuated 
that all those who raise their voices in pro- 
test against the foreign policies of the Presi- 
dent are the kind of people who think that 
poor old Ike is a commie. 

Ho hum. Such is the nature of the po- 
litical beast in a democracy, and he is not 
likely to change. But what is rhetorically, 
and even morally, mischievous becomes 
alarming when it is translated into a pro- 
gram of action that aims at flesh and blood 
persecution of dissent. 

I do not know how it got out of his pos- 
session, but I have a copy from the Church 
League of America (422 North Prospect St., 
Wheaton, III.), of a memorandum that will 
snd chills up any libertarian spine. The 

belongs to Robert Kennedy, Attorney 
General; and it was composed by the 
brothers Reuther, Walter and Victor. It isa 
program for Federal action against the “Rad- 
ical Right,“ defined by the Reuthers, as an 
unknown number of millions of Americans 
of viewpoints bounded on the left by Sena- 
tor GoLtpwarTer and on the right by Robert 
Welch.“ 
Here is what the Reuthers proposed, in a 
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memorandum following the President's 
Seattle speech, that the Government do to 
quell the activities of an unknown number 
of millions of their fellow citizens: 

1. Muzzle the military. Present the recall 
to active duty of such persons as Gen, James 
Van Fleet, and others known for their ex- 
tremist anti-Communist views. Prevent 
military men from declaring their own views 
on public policy. 

2. Begin listing rightwing groups as 
subversive in the official Attorney Gen- 
eral's list of subversive organizations and 
fronts. That will scare a lot of citizens away 
from support for these groups, the Reuthers 
observe. 

3. Get Internal Revenue to revoke the tax 
exemptions of a number of these conserva- 
tive-minded organizations, irrespective of 
whether they are religiously, or educationally 
oriented, In other words, even though the 
groups in question qualify under the law for 
tax exemption, remove that tax exemption 
for the single reason that they are right, 
rather than left-oriented. 

4. Use the power of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to harass radio and tele- 
vision stations that give time to conserva- 
tive broadcasters. 

5. “The Administration should take steps 
to end the Minutemen.” By whatever are 
the appropriate means; at the least, they 
could be dubbed “subversive.” 

6. We must put an end to the “exaggera- 
tion of the domestic Communist menace,” 
that is to say, put an end to J. Edgar Hoover, 
the principal offender who, because he has so 
often called attention to the menace of the 
domestic arm of the Communist Party, con- 
tributes to the public’s frame of mind upon 
which the radical right feeds.” 

There we have it: Use the power of the 
administration, the power of the Attorney 
General, the power of the Internal Revenue, 
the power of the Federal Communications 
Commission, to execute the Reuthers’ will; 
and smash everyone on the right up to and 
including those who agree with Senator 
GOLDWATER. 

There, my friends, are important liberals 
talking. Dare I suggest that not in the 
wildest writings of the radical right can a 
student of extremist rhetoric and extremist 
solutions find anything to compare with the 
Reuther's contempt for our free institutions? 

I'm sorry the Attorney General didn't ask 
your humble servant for a memorandum on 
how to solve the problem his brother is wor- 
ried about. I would have told him how to 
knock the living daylights out of the radical 
right in a single sentence—(1) free Cuba; 
(2) dismantle the wall; (3) boot the Yugo- 
slav filers out of Texas. 


No. 13—“California: The Gamblers’ 
Paradise” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker’ today, I 
would like to point out to the Members of 
this House, more particularly the con- 
gressional delegation from the State of 
ee the extent of gambling in that 

California is indeed a Golden State for 
organized crime rings that finance their 
shoddy operations with the proceeds of 
illicit gambling. 
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Legal betting at the track is a bigtime 
operation in California. Last year’s 
parimutuel turnover was $522 million. 
The revenue to the State treasury was 
over $39 million. This legal gambling 
activity made California the second 
ranking in parimutuel betting in the 
country. 

However, this action is peanuts when 
compared with illegal off-track wager- 
ing. California's share of the estimated 
national off-track gambling last year was 
over $4.3 billion. This represents Cali- 
fornia’s share of the figure given to the 
McClellan committee. 

Other testimony by State investiga- 
tions commissions indicates that total 
illegal gambling in California could have 
reached over $842 billion in gross turn- 
over in 1962. About 10 percent of this 
gross is retained by the professional 
gamblers—more than $800 million lines 
the filthy pockets of the mob. 

Since this kind of money helps support 
other criminal enterprises, it can safely 
be said that crime activities in California 
are well endowed. Illegal gambling 
panions every shady operation in the 

According to expert opinion, Mr. 
Speaker, the crime syndicates use about 
15 percent of their profits to corrupt law- 
enforcement agencies and other public 
officials. Needless to say, this money is 
not working for the legalization of 
gambling. Only legalized gambling 
would wipe out the treasury of organized 
crime. 

Because of the failure and refusal to 
legalize gambling under proper Govern- 
ment regulation and control, ostrichlike 
officialdom has made the people of Cali- 
fornia unknowing colleagues of the crime 
syndicates. 

Government supervised and regulated 
gambling, in the form of a national lot- 
tery, would not only undercut the under- 
world, but would clean up the political 
process and build up our depleted Na- 
tional Treasury. 


Farm Labor Facts—Part XII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, many 
supporters of Mexican immigrants to 
the United States under Public Law 414 
are anticipating a substantial influx of 
this type of worker and permanent res- 
ident in the event the existing Mexican 
worker program is not extended, Public 
Law 78. 

The California Department of Employ- 
ment just locked out this additional la- 
bor source as is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing public release in the Woodland 
Daily Democrat, Woodland, Calif. 

Green Cann FLOOD HALTS, Sars LARIN 

Donald Larin, assistant director of the 
State department of employment yesterday 
told the Democrat that “there will be no 
flood of green card Mexican nationals into 
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the State next year regardless of the out- 
come of the bracero program, Public Law 78, 
in Congress.” 

Many had been concerned that a great 
number of immigrant Mexican laborers 
might have an overall bad effect upon the 
State despite the fact that they would be 
invaluable to portions of the agricultural 
community at harvesttime. 

Larin said the possibility of wholesale im- 
migration had been eliminated by the appli- 
cation of an immigration rule to all Mexican 
entrants not merely to those entering i 
groups of 25 or more. : 

The procedure which used to be applied 
to the larger groups required several kinds 
of certification from the department of em- 
ployment through its local branches, before 
the group could be allowed to enter. 

The same procedure has, since July, been 
applied to all prospective agricultural labor 
immigrants from Mexico, Larin sald. 

PROCEDURE OUTLINED 

Briefly, the following is the procedure 
which must be followed: 

The local manager of the department of 
employment must certify that the applicant 
employer is indeed a bona fide employer; he 
must certify that the employer is offering 
year-round work on a contract basis and, 
most important, that there is no domestic 
worker capable of handling the job. He must 
further certify that the employment of the 
Mexican national will not lower the wages, 
living conditions, or other perquisites of the 
job, for domestic workers. 

The employer's application must state the 
duration of the job, the hours and days of 
work, the exact pay, and any other perqui- 
sites of the job. The application must be 
signed in person by the employer in the 
presence of the manager of the local em- 
ployment office. In fact all nine copies 
must be signed in the foregoing manner,” 
Larin said, 

The application would then be forwarded 
to the district office of the Federal Bureau 
of Employment Security which then would 
certify either for or against the applica- 


tion. The documents next would go through ` 


channels to the U.S. consul nearest the area 
where the particular bracero lived. 
WORKERS AVAILABLE 

Larin noted, “There are very few year- 
round jobs on U.S. farms for which do- 
mestic workers are not available.” 

From the bracero’s side, he must obtain 
an exit permit from his own government 
in addition to his birth certificate, health 
certificate and police clearance. 

Larin sald that the procedural change 
had been made necessary because of fears 
that with the possible lack of an organized 
bracero program next year, too many “green 
carders" might flood the country with a 
consequent depressing effect upon the wages 
and living conditions of domestic agricul- 
tural workers, primarily, and after the end 
of the harvest season, stay to swell relief 
rolls and create other social and economic 
problems. 


Lumber Promises Still Unmet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, more 
than a year ago, after considerable urg- 
ing by Members of Congress, the Presi- 
dent presented a six-point program to 
aid the ailing timber industry. This pro- 
gram included a recommendation to re- 
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peal provisions of the Jones Act, which 
now prevent American lumber from be- 
ing shipped between American ports on 
foreign ships. Also, he recommended a 
voluntary quota on Canadian lumber ex- 
ports to the United States. So far, little 
has been done to implement these recom- 
mendations. 

Recently, 105 Members of this. body 
joined me in signing a letter to the Presi- 
dent asking for quotas. These quotas, I 
believe, are necessary because our nego- 
tiators need leverage to persuade the 
Canadians to limit their lumber exports. 
The administration rejected this ap- 
proach, however. 

Mr. Speaker, several Members, includ- 
ing myself, have introduced legislation 
to impose a temporary quota and legis- 
lation to repeal the Jones Act as it ap- 
plies to shipment of lumber. “But time 
moves on while we wait for the adminis- 
tration—appointed department heads to 
report their views to the committees of 
the House. 

The situation is summed up in an edi- 
torial that apeared in the Seattle, Wash., 
Times on September 20, 1963. This edi- 
torial points out that the administration 
talks as though it has been 14 days, rath- 


-er than 14 months since the President 


announced his six-point program, Also, 
the editorial suggests that the adminis- 
tration could show it is not giving the 
lumber industry the runaround by ex- 
erting strong influence behind measures 
it has recommended. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the editorial in the 
RECORD: 

LUMBER PROMISES STILL UNMET 


The Kennedy administration has rejected 
a plea by 106 Congressmen for quotas on 
Canadian softwood lumber, stating that the 
distressed lumber industry should look in- 
stead to President Kennedy's announced 
lumber-aid program of July 1962, for relief. 

This leaves the petitioning congressmen 
with a one-word question: When? 

The administration talks as though it has 
been 14 days, rather than 14 months, since 
the President's program was announced. 

Very little has been done to meet the pro- 
gram's promises. 

(The program included negotiations with 
Canada with an eye to a voluntary curb on 
Canadian exports, consideration by the 
Tariff Commission of higher tariff protection, 
preference for domestic lumber in govern- 
ment purchases; road development in na- 
tional forests; amendment of the Jones Act 
to permit use of foreign vessels in intercoast- 
al lumber shipments; increases in allowable 
timber cuts on land managed by the Interior 
Department; speedier action on lumbermill 
loan applications, and plans for a continu- 
ing review of the lumber industry’s prob- 
lems by an interagency governmental com- 
mittee.) 

Two comparatively small, but valued, 
steps within the framework of the Presi- 
dent's program are awaiting early congres- 
sional action. 

These are a Tariff Act amendment that 
would require Canadian lumber shipped to 
the United States to be marked as to origin, 
and renewal of the Jones Act amendment 
permitting U.S. cargo-lumber shippers to use 
low-cost foreign vessels in serving Puerto 
Rico. 

One way for the administration to show 
it is not merely giving the hard-hit lumber 
industry the runaround would be to exert 
strong influence behind these mieasures, 
both of which are at critical junctures in 
the congressional committee process. 


A6247 
Nursing Care Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
September 26 issue of the Stars and 
Stripes—the National Tribune—there 
appeared an editorial entitled “Nursing 
Care Bill,” which contains an endorse- 
ment of the proposal H.R. 8009 and 
speaks in kindly fashion of the activities 
of the Subcommittee on Intermediate 
Care, which I had the honor to head. 
The bill is now pending before the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee, where I hope it will receive early 
and favorable attention. 

It was a distinct honor and privilege 
to be designated by the chairman of the 
full Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, the 
Honorable OLIN E. Teacve, to be chair- 
man of this important subcommittee and 
have the opportunity to participate in 
the drafting of this vital legislation. 
One member of the Department of Med- 
icine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has advised me that in his 
opinion no bill since the passage of Pub- 
lic Law 293, 79th Congress, which cre- 
ated the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery in the VA has been more im- 
portant to the medical and health care 
of the veterans of this country. Passage 
and favorable consideration of this leg- 
islation would not have been possible 
without the wholehearted cooperation 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and the 
other members of the subcommittee, who 
worked so hard and diligently in prepar- 
ing this proposal. I refer to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Ray Roserts; the 
gentleman from Ohio, ROBERT SECREST; 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, Henry C. 
ScHADERERG; and the gentleman from 
Kansas, ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text-of this editorial. 

NURSING CARE BILL 

Action by the House of Representatives on 
September 16 in giving approval to the 
nursing care bill promises to be a long step 
toward providing for the many thousands 
of older veterans who are desperately in 
need of additional care once they have re- 
ceived maximum benefits at the hands of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Passage of this legislation by the Congress, 
although not meeting the approval of the 
VA, would give assurance to families of all- 
ing veterans that they would be relieved 
from the financial burden of caring for these 
men in their declining years. 

We believe that the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee and particularly the Subcommittee 
on Intermedlate Care which worked so dili- 
gently on the details of the bill, are to be 
congratulated. Subcommittee members lis- 
tened to pages and pages of lengthy testi- 
mony from both proponents and opponents 
of the proposed legislation. They visited 
various VA hospitals throughout the coun- 
try to ascertain for themselves the urgency 
of extending nursing care to older veterans. 

Judging from correspondence received over 
this desk relating the hardships which many 
wives and families have undergone to care 
for their loved ones after discharge from VA 
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hospitals, we are convinced of the vital and 
urgent need of legislation of this character. 
We hope the Senate will act promptly upon 
the House bill and that it will receive the 
approval of the Chief Executive. 


Raymond F. Farrell, Commissioner of 
Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, our new 
Commissioner of Immigration, Raymond 
F. Farrell, received a well-deserved trib- 
ute in the following article by Karl 
Detzer in the Reader’s Digest issue of 
September 1963. 

By reason of his long experience as a 
career employee of the Immigration De- 
partment, Mr. Farrell is well equipped for 
the difficult task involved in the director- 
ship of this important branch of our 
Government. 

WELCOME, STRANGER 
(By Karl Detzer) 

The big jet plane, slipping through the 
clouds into New York’s International Airport 
at Idlewild, brought 97 passengers to the 
United States. Such a planeload lands at 
Idlewild on an average once every 20 min- 
utes; every day of the year 4,500 passengers 
arrive from abroad, half of them noncitizens. 

Off this plane came a dozen British, Swed- 
ish, and Belgian businessmen and a score of 
European tourists. Seeking permanent resi- 
dence in the United States were a few uneasy 
immigrants from Norway and the Nether- 
lands, a handful of East German refugees, 
and one little Austrian orphan bound for 
grandparents in New Jersey. From the 
Middle East were six exchange students, An 
African in tribal robe emerged, followed by 
a thin, dark woman in a sari. There were 
American tourists, students, teachers, busi- 
ness people. American or foreigner, each had 
to pass muster by inspectors of the U.S. Im- 
migration, Public Health and Customs Serv- 
ices. 

As the passengers swarmed off the plane, 
one old woman stood confused, clutching an 
Itallan passport. She turned, startled, when 
a pretty young girl in a trim blue uniform 

touched her arm. 

“Welcome to the United States, signora,” 
the young woman said in rapid Italian. 
“Per favore, may I see your papers? Thank 
you, signora. My name is Angela. If you 
will please follow me?” 

The old woman looked anxiously about. 
“My son, he was to meet me.“ she quavered. 

“He's probably up on the balcony,” the girl 
replied. “Oh, you see him already? We will 
hurry to him, signora, But come inside first, 
please—it will take only a few minutes.” 

The Public Health officer spent less than 
15 seconds examining the woman’s health 
certificate. The Immigration inspector 
stamped her passport quickly and in Italian 
curdled by a Brooklyn accent said, “You may 
go to Customs next, signora, The signorina 
will guide you.” 

Under Idlewild’s new experimental system, 
the forms to fill out are much shorter, the 
approach friendlier, It took Customs and 
Agriculture inspectors only a minute or two 
to assure themselves that the two bulging 
bags contained nothing dutiable or pro- 
scribed. That was all; the Italian 
mother was in, Chatting amiably, the girl 
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in blue led her to the door, and there was 
her son. Eight minutes after this frightened 
woman met the health officer, she was hug- 
ging her grandchildren. 

The young woman who had greeted her, 
Angela Alello, was one of Idlewlld’s 10 port 
receptionists, a small elite corps established 
7 years ago by the Immigration Service. 
These smiling young ladies meet oversea ar- 
rivals at most of our major airports. They 
serve as interpreters, help with tired children 
or confusing documents, allay strangers’ 
fears, guide them to inspectors; in short, 
they create good will. 

Forty receptionists serve in seven ports, in- 
cluding San Juan and Honolulu. To qualify, 
a girl must be proficient in at least one for- 
eign language. More than half of the present 
receptionists speak French, Spanish, or Ger- 
man. Others are at home in Itallan, Swed- 
ish, Norwegian, with smatterings of other 
tongues. In Miami, the six busy reception- 
ists are fluent in Spanish, and a few also 
Speak Portuguese. Workers at Honolulu 
have to speak Japanese or Chinese. Timid 
Hong Kong refugees arrive there in large 
groups, and only a good receptionist can ease 
their anxieties. 

The port receptionist project and Uncle 
Sam's other efforts to meet the stranger 
with a smile are part of the “Welcome to 
America” campaign designed to help reverse 
the outward flow of dollars. Authorities be- 
Ueved that to substitute a smooth red car- 
pet for snarls of redtape at our major entry 
points might encourage tourism here. At the 
port of arrival, each visitor ls handed a wel- 
come printed in English and Spanish, open- 
ing wirn President Kennedy's words: “No 
one who sets foot in the United States need 
do so as a stranger.“ Visitors for pleasure 
in 1962 numbered 852,000, up 11 percent in 
a year; from Europe alone the increase was 
28 percent. 

When the President dedicated the Dulles 
International Airport outside Washington, 
D. O., he said, “I hope that all the men and 
women who work at our airports and plers 
will show our best face to the world, realizing 
that the people who arrive here make a judg- 
ment of our country. We want it to be the 
best.“ 

The Immigration Service responded. Its 
new “Handbook for Inspectors” incorporates 
the President’s words, emphasizing that the 
good officer “affects the lives and well-being 
of many people” and, therefore, “tempers his 
judgment with sympathy.” 

Commissioner Raymond F. Farrell, ap- 
pointed by President Kennedy in January 
1962, is a mild-mannered but tough- minded 
career official of 55. He got his first Gov- 
ernment job while a Georgetown University 
student, has been with Immigration since 
1941. The laws for inspection of every ar- 
rival, allen or citizen, are unchanged, but the 
new commissioner has simplified procedure, 


given his inspectors and supervisors more 


freedom to make on-the-spot decisions. He 
admits that at New York City’s piers, and 
at airports where international terminals are 
unfinished, tieups still occur. But at com- 
pleted jet-age ports experienced officers, with 
the help of women receptionists, can make 
the average check in less than 1 minute. 

Another timesaver is preinspection by U.S. 
officials at foreign airports. This system, 
which uses the often wasted hour between 
the time an international passenger confirms 
his ticket and the plane takes off, ia now in 
force for flights from Canada, the Bahamas, 
and Bermuda, and soon may include Mexico. 
Preinspection officers also ride certain trains 
from Canada and most ships from Far East- 
ern ports to Honolulu. 

“Welcome to the United States,“ a card in 
their own language, greets those passengers 
who have been inspected. Upon arrival at 
your entry port, you may proceed to your des- 
tination without further inspection.” 

At Montreal's International Airport re- 
cently, U.S. Immigration officials handling 
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the preinspection of two Canadian brothers 
noticed that something seemed seriously 
wrong with the younger one. He was suf- 
fering from a mental disease, it was disclosed, 
and his brother was accomanying him to 
Boston for treatment. American law bars 
any alien with a disabling mental illness 
from entering the United States. But the 
inspector, using what Commissioner Farrell 
calls a reasonable approach, worked out 
with the U.S. Public Health officer a parole,“ 
under which the healthy brother and a Bos- 
ton doctor would be responsible for the in- 
valid, The brothers caught their plane. 

Immigration’s policy of helping where 
you can falls directly on 37 district direc- 
tors, career officers in cities in the States and 
in Frankfurt, Manila, Mexico City, and Rome. 
It is their privilege to snip redtape and clear 
a passenger in double time. 

At another level, inspectors and supervisors « 
are learning when to “expedite,” and prob- 
ably few have more opportunities to extend 
a helping hand than those at our border sta- 
tions. On the Mexican border, an average of 
more than 200 persons a minute pass the 
check points. Most go back and forth often, 
to work or to visit, and carry simplified “bor- 
der crosser“ cards. But officials must still 
check each one. 

Maria Socorro Compos-Velencia, a Mexican 
woman crossing into the States each day to 
work, one morning brought the guards at 
San Ysidro a scorched piece of her alien reg- 
istration card, damaged the “night before 
when her house in Tijuana burned. Worse, 
the documents necessary to obtain a similar 
card for her 5-year-old child had been de- 
stroyed. When the officers routinely advised 
her, “You will need new photographs. Come 
back in a week or two,” a supervisor inter- 
rupted: “Why wait?" 

The woman returned next day. Her own 
papers were ready, along with a 2-month 
“parole” for her child and a gift from Immi- 
gration employees of a $20 bill. 

The Immigration Service's schools are at 
Port Isabel, Tex. In 1962, at the Officer De- 
velopment Center, 795 officers attended 
classes in a dozen areas of study. Additional 
hundreds participated in extension courses 
in such subjects as elementary criminal evi- 
dence, nationality and immigration laws and 
rules of arrest. A course in “public rela- 
tions,” Associate Commissioner Mario Noto 
explains, deals with “how to make friends 
among all races and conditions of men,” 

Last Christmas the New York district di- 
rector received a letter from a Latvian wom- 
an his agents had just helped. She wrote: 

“Sir, it is the happiest day since I left my 
mother country. I am far from Latvia but 
the feellng that I am welcome in your 
brightest and most beautiful United States 
makes me very happy. I will with my duties 
be like a native citizen. Lina Elvins.” 

She was a forelgner and needed help. But 
an Indiana high school student who went 
to Europe last summer with 50 others was 
just as pleased with her reception when she 
returned. Back home, she wrote: 


“One of my warmest memories is of the 
Officials gt Idlewild who were so friendly.” 


Trade With the Communists 


EXTENSIQN OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
this week's column by Mr. Thurman 
Sensing, of the Southern States Indus- 
trial Council, is concerned with the ques- 
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tion of whether the United States should 
sell wheat to the Soviet Union. It is en- 
titled “Shall American Taxpayers Sub- 
sidize Communism?” 

In this column, Mr. Sensing has done 
an excellent job of analyzing this im- 
portant question which is of much con- 
cern to the Members of the Congress, 
who expressed in 1961 a consensus 
against such trade with the Commu- 
nists. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that Mr. Sensing's column be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at the end of his column my 
newsletter for this week which is also 
on this subject. It is entitled “Two 
Wrongs Don’t Make a Right.” 

There being no objection, the column 
and newsletter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SENSING THE NewsS—SHALL AMERICAN TAX- 

PAYERS Supsipize COMMUNISM? 
(By Thurman Sensing) 

No sooner had the Kennedy administra- 
tion achieved ratification of the treaty of 
Moscow than the New Frontier began to push 
for agricultural trading with the Soviet 
Union. This trade, if allowed to come into 
existence, would be a major danger to the 
American safety and economy. 

The administration's hopes and plans be- 
came apparent in a number of ways. Sena- 
tor Fu.sricut, of Arkansas, who steered the 
Moscow treaty through the Senate, promptly 
ordered hearings for a study of ways and 
menns of relaxing export controls. Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman, who recently re- 
turned from a trip to Russia, also began dis- 
cussing the possibility of selling agricultural 
products to Russin. 

No doubt, the pressure will be heavy to 
approve this trade. The Soviet Union again 
has suffered a disastrous crop failure. It is 
badly in need of wheat and has made large 
purchases from Canada. Evidently, it hopes 
to make similar purchases of American 
wheat. r 

“Why not sell it to them?“ some people ask. 
“We don't lose anything by getting Russian 
money for surplus U.S. wheat.” There is 
plenty wrong with that observation, Let's 
see what it 18. 

It is well to begin with Canada. In order 
to sell its wheat to Russia, the Canadian 
Government had to agree to regard the Soviet 
Union as a favored trading partner. This 
means, for example, that the Canadians will 
have to buy large quantities of Russian 
foods. When this kind of two-way trade is 
established, it links. countries together. 
Henceforth the Canadians will have to orient 
their thinking more in the direction of what 
the Russians want, 

One reason the Canadian Government ap- 
Proved a trade deal is that it wanted to boost 
prosperity in the wheat-growing areas and 
win popularity. Perhaps the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has a similar political goal for 
the U.S. wheat States. But when Canada 
buys more Russian goods, it buys fewer 
United States goods. This means that the 
gold fow into the United States is reduced, 
thereby making more vexing an already criti- 
cal gold problem. The dollar is further 
undermined. 

If the United States were to sell wheat to 
Russia, the Russians would, of course, pay 
the world price. This is 60 cents a bushel 
less than our domestic price, But this do- 
mestic price is supported by U.S, subsidies. 
Understand what that means. If the Rus- 
sians buy United Statest-supported wheat at 
the world market price, the American tax- 
Payers will be subsidizing wheat sold to the 


It's bad enough to subsidize wheat that is 
to go into domestic storage, but it would be 
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sheer financial and political madness to give 
Khrushchev a subsidy for wheat that he 
needs, It would amount to American tax- 
payers subsidizing communism, 

Actually, it is in the United States Interest 
to deny Russia access to wheat and to force 
her thereby to divert more labor into farm 
production. The Soviet Union much prefers 
to pay cash for wheat overseas than to make 
such a diversion of labor. The Reds don't 
want to take manpower out of their arma- 
ment plants and heavy industry, the areas 
where they are fiercely trying to catch up 
with the United States. 

Therefore, if the United States allows 
Russians to buy wheat over here, it is helping 
Khrushchev carry out his grand design to 
strengthen the Soviet industrial system. 
Obviously, this is not in the U.S. Interest, 
But these days the American Government 
seems to have forgotten all about preserving 
the American interest, whether it is in the 
Caribbean, in space, the Far East, or on the 
farm. 

In the struggle to preserve freedom, no 
form of warfare can be neglected. If 
America allows Russia to wage economic war- 
fare with wheat purchases, we are asking for 
trouble, In exchange for some sales now, 
we would be harvesting possible national 
tragedy later on. 

Also, it is silly and shallow thinking to 
take the position, as some people do, that 
it would be all right to sell wheat to Russia 
and the other Iron Curtain countries but not 
to Red China and Cuba. A Communist is 
a Communist. 


Strom THURMOND REPORTS TO THE PEOPLE, 
OCTOBER 7. 1963 
TWO WRONGS DON’T MAKE A RIGHT 

In August 1961, Congress restated the 
policy that the United States should “in no 
manner either subsidize the export, sell, or 
make ayailable any subsidized agricultural 
commodity to any nation other than 
friendly nations.“ Wheat sales by the 
United States to the Soviet Union are within 
the prohibition of this policy. Yet it has 
become obyious that the executive branch 
of Government, at least, now looks with 
favor on sales of wheat to the Communist 
nations. 

Three main arguments are now adyanced 
for selling wheat to the Soviets: 

First, the United States has large surpluses 
of wheat, and the cost of storage is high; 
sales to the Communist bloc would diminish 
the surplus and reduce storage costs. 

Second, the Communists can obtain wheat 
from other free world nations such as Canada 
and Australia, even if we don’t sell to them. 

Third, the sale of wheat and other prod- 
ucts to the Communists would help to offset 
the serious balance-of-payments deficit at 


the United States, which results primarily” 


from the heavy outfiow of foreign aid. 

A fourth argument, used privately, is that 
the political consequences of the rejection 
of the wheat plan by the farmers in the 
referendum of last spring could be softened. 

The factors on which the publie arguments 
are based are not new. They were all in ex- 
istence in 1961 when Congress made the 
latest policy decision against selling such 
commodities to unfriendly nations. U.S. 
wheat surpluses go back for years. Canada 
Was selling wheat to Red China in 1961. 
The balance-of-payments problem reached 
a high in 1960, 

Regardless of the soft words from 
Khrushchey in the past few months, no one 
could seriously believe that the Moscow test 
ban treaty converted the Soviet Union from 
an unfriendly nation into a friendly nation. 
No witness who testified on the treaty de- 
nied that the Communists, including Khru- 
shchev, continue to stanchly maintain their 
goal of world domination, 

Communism still pits its athelstic slave 
system against our free system. As 
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Khrushchev so often repeats, the “conflict 
of systems” must continue until one or the 
other falis. 

Although the conflict of systems takes 
military, economic and psychological forms, 
the conflict is fundamentally ideological. 
The basic issue in the confilct is whether 
the despotic slave system of communism is 
better than the free systems of the non- 
Communist nations, or whether an orderly 
existence of soclety can result from an ap- 
plied philosophy of godless materialism. 

In no other way has communism proved 
its abject failure more clearly than in its 
demonstrated incapacity to feed the people 
under its control, Continuous Soviet agri- 
eultural failure confronts every person be- 
hind the Iron Curtain with daily evidence 
of the bankruptcy of Communist regimes and 
the Marxist doctrine, 

There is reason to believe that the So- 
viet agricultural failure this year was intensi- 
fled by sabotage efforts of the Soviet peo- 
ple, expressing their opposition to the Com- 
munist regime in the only way they have, 
albeit a costly one to themselves. : 

If the United States now participates in 
covering up the Communist agricultural fail- 
ures, the greatest weakness of the Commu- 
nists will be hidden, and the opposition ‘to 
communism of the oppressed people behind 
the Iron Curtain nullified. Instead of hay- 
ing to devote even greater portions of its re- 
sources to overcome its agricultural failures, 
the Communists can divert material and hu- 
man resources even further toward military 
and subversive efforts to dominate the re- 
mainder of the world. 

Khrushchev now has trouble with the peo- 
ple throughout the bloc. The people want 
more freedom, and the more they could get, 
the more they would want and the more 
trouble Khrushchey would have. Is it either 
moral or advantageous for the United States 
to help the Soviet leaders relleve their in- 
ternal political difficulties? 

Our free world allies are now trading with 
the Soviets far more than we. The efforts 
of the United States to curtail such aid to 
the enemy have been halfhearted. We have 
mildly criticized our allies for yielding to the 
lure of profits and temporary internal politi- 
cal gains flowing from dangerous trade with 
the Communists. 

It is now time to prove that we will sup- 
port our principles with actions as well as 
words. Two wrongs do not make a right, and 
if the United States now demonstrates the 
courage of its convictions, our allies may be 
influenced to reexamine their own actions 
and policies on trading with the enemy, 


Sincerely, 
STROM THURMOND. 


Soviets Scheme To Take South African 
Gold, McGrath Warns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


Or ORIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, W. L. Mc- 
Grath, chairman of the board of the 
Williamson Co, in my district, for many 
years served as an employer-delegate to 
the International Labor Organization 
and later as a member of its governing 
body. As a result, he came to know key 
and influential people in various coun- 
tries throughout the world. He just re- 
turned from an extensive European trip 
where he conferred with a considerable 
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number of these leaders. These discus- 
sions dealt generally with the subject of 
gold on which Mr. McGrath is somewhat 
of an expert. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer of Sunday, 
September 29, 1963, in a column by Bob 
Webb, carried a comprehensive report 
of Mr. McGrath's keen analysis of the 
current situation with reference to So- 
viet designs on South African gold. It 
is my feeling that the Members of Con- 
gress and the readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD should have the benefit of 
this distinguished citizen's findings: 

As CINCINNATIAN SEES IT: RUSSIA LUSTING FOR 
GOLD—EYES SOUTH Arrica’s TREASURE 
(By Bob Webb) 

Does the Soviet bear lust for the 60 per- 
cent of the world’s gold produced in South 
Africa? 

The answer of a Cincinnati business lead- 
er, W. L. McGrath, board chairman of the 
Williamson Co., is an emphatic “Yes.” 

And he regards the Soviet appetite for 
South Africa’s precious metal as a lunge at 
the jugular vein of the free world. 

“Russia knows the most lethal weapon in 
the world is gold,” Mr. McGrath said. 

A recent trip to get at the facts 
on the torrid June Conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization in Geneva 
sharpened his conception of Soviet designs 
on South Africa. 

It was the June session that African dele- 
gations, supported by Communists, jarred 
with a shouting denunciation of South Africa 
and walkout from the world assembly. 

From 1949 through 1957, Mr. McGrath was 
either an employer delegate, adviser or mem- 
ber of the governing body of the ILO. He 
had been a keen observer of the agency which 
he believes has bent sharply to the political 
and economic left. 

After the June session, Representative 
Wim H. Ayres, Republican, of Ohio, 
member of a special ILO review committee 
of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, requested Mr. McGrath's views on 
the Organizations’ current status. 

As a result, Mr. McGrath decided to go on 
his own to Europe to interview men who 
were at the Conference, or who as close ob- 
servers were qualfied to speak. 

In essence, he concluded that the Soviet 
Union, with carefully laid strategy, is using 
the 1LO—just as, in his opinion, it has used 
the United Nations—in an effort to paralyze 
and take over the Government of the gold- 
rich, industry-rich Republic of South Africa, 

To a friend he wrote: > 

“The conclusion that I have reached from 
my investigation of the South African situ- 
ation, is in view of what happened at the 
June ILO Conference when South Africa be- 
came the focal point of interest, that this is 
alla put-up, well-designed conspiracy by the 
Communists to disrupt and ultimately over- 
throw the Government of the Republic of 
South Africa, and thereby remove the rela- 
tionship of that nation from the Western 
Powers to the Communist bloc, just as they 
have succeeded in doing in Cuba.” 

African delegates, many from the new na- 
tions, raced out of the Conference when a 
South African employer delegate asked to 
speak. They labeled their action a protest 
of the right of the delegate to the floor since 
the ILO in 1961 had invited South Africa to 
withdraw as a member because of its racial 
separation policy known as apartheid. 

In a memorandum, Mr. McGrath warned 


that with world opinion so drastically 
against the South African Government, I do 
not see b tt can resist the and 


attacks that have and will be leveled against 
it in the months ahead unless in the U.N. 
and elsewhere, we come to its defense; not 
on the ground of support of apartheid, but 
the ground that a country should have the 
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right and the freedom to shape its own des- 
tiny and should not be subjected to external 
dictation. The issue is serious. If the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa should fall, under 
pressure from the left, the Western World 
will, in my opinion, suffer one of its greatest 
defeats.” 

Russia itself, with about 20 percent of the 
total world production, is the second largest 
gold producer, Mr. McGrath explained. With 
the South African mines, the Communists 
would have a potential death grip on the 
world economy, he emphasized. 

Mr. McGrath stressed America’s balance- 
of-payments problem as a critical element 
in Soviet strategy to wrest control of the 
world through control of its economy. The 
U.S. gold supply has dropped to about $15.5 
billion, of which $12 billion is required by 
law to back Federal Reserve notes and bank 
deposits Mr. McGrath observed. 

That leaves only about $3.5 billion to 
meet foreign demands for gold in payment 
for goods, services“ and other oversea ob- 
ligations of Americans, he noted, adding 
that such claims amount to more than $20 
billion. 

All that deters other countries from de- 
manding U.S. gold is their faith in the dollar, 
Mr. McGrath said. 

“But if the Soviets can bring enough pres- 
sure on us, through persuasion of our cred- 
itors to foreclose with demands for our gold, 
they will cause economic chaos for America, 
and the rest of the world,” he declared. 

By constrast, with South African gold 
added to its own, the Soviet Union might 
soon dictate the world economy through its 
main money metal, Mr. McGrath believes. 

In his memorandum, Mr. McGrath com- 
pared Communist techniques prior to the 
Cuban takeover and propaganda leveled now 
against South Africa. 

“In Cuba the slogan was ‘American im- 
perialism,’ he said. ` 

“In South Africa it is ‘apartheid’ and, 
in both cases, the springboard for propa- 
ganda action has been the United Nations. 
In the case of South Africa, the ILO, as an 
afiliate and a political subsidiary of the 
U.N., has been used as a forum and as a 
so-called impartial agency which * * * re- 
affirms the charges of apartheid against 
South Africa, which is the same charge 
that for many years has been made against 
that nation in the United Nations.” 

Mr. McGrath warned that the Communists 
will attempt, in the current session of the 
United Nations, to win economic sanctions 
against South Africa. 

“If they can get the nations of the world 
to cut off trade with South Africa,“ he de- 
clared, “they will make the country vulner- 
able to Soviet agents from within.” 

South Africa, with a population now of 
about 16.1 million, was first settled by the 
Dutch who pushed up from the tip of the 
continent. Later the Bantus came down 
from the central region of Africa. Asiatics 
and British also form sizable population 
segments. 

Convinced the United States should no 
longer belong to the ILO, Mr. McGrath ob- 
served that at the June session a Cuban 
delegate charged this country had sent low- 
flying planes to poison Cuban crops. And 
the provisional record does not show where 
any U.S. delegate answered the charge, he 
noted. 


“The charge was not answered on the as- 
sumption that nobody would believe the 
Cuban delegate,” Mr. McGrath said. “But 
no doubt many people there did believe it.” 

A US. delegate should have replied 
promptly, he added. 

Time after time the Soviets seize the ILO 
platform through delegates from other coun- 
tries and lash the United States, Mr. Mc- 
Grath asserted. 

In his eyes, then, the ILO is a dagger, 
poison tipped with Soviet propaganda, at the 
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heart of America—thotgh Jronically the 
United States, with fewer than 1 percent of 
the 432 delegates, is responsible for payment 
of one-fourth of the Organization's budget. 

He emphasized what he regards as the 
sham of the ILO’s “tripartite” makeup. Un- 
der its constitution the 108 member nations 
are instructed to send delegates from labor, 
management, and government. 

“But the delegates from the Communist 
countries speak in a single voice,” Mr. Me- 
Grath said. There's no distinction in their 
opinions—all voice the government line.” 

And in Mr. McGrath's view, the single- 
minded Communists laid their strategy for 
what happened in June at the Addis Ababa 
Pan-African Conference shortly before. 


We Must Not Aid the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego (Calif.) Union, under 
date of September 30, 1963: 

Rep TRADE Nor THE ANSwErR—WeE Must Nor 
AID THE ENEMY 


An overhaul of U.S. trade policies and 
practices is inevitable because of increasing 
competitive pressures from European nations 
and the Japanese. x 

Nowhere is the challenge more apparent 
than in the steel industry. The Japanese 
sell 2-inch pipe to the United States, for 
instance, at $56.25 a ton less than the same 
pipe is sold in Japan. The British sell their 
pipe on the American market for $132.92 per 
ton as compared with $183.88 at home. Even 
when shipping costs and duty are added, the 
price of British pipe comes to only $166 a ton 
in the United States. Producers in this coun- 
try must charge $196.16 per, ton for the 
identical material, 

The situation is similar in dozens of other 
fields. But the administration, instead of 
seeking means to assure fair trade practices 
with our competitors, now is looking to 
Communist-bloc nations as a source of relief 
to our world trade problems. 

Even now, congressional and administra- 
tion leaders are trying to decide who should 
take the initiative on proposals for sale of 
wheat to the Soviet. Government attorneys 
contend there isn't any legal prohibition 
against such a sale. A congressional state- 
ment of policy, attached to the Agricultural 
Act of 1961, specifies, however, that such 
sales are opposed to the will of Congress. 

Once the barriers are removed to permit 
wheat sales to the Soviet there is no reason 
to believe that the practice would not be ex- 
tended into virtually every export field. Sec- 
retary of State Rusk already has reported the 
Soviet Union has evidenced an interest in 
buying corn from private U.S. traders. 

Ironically, if the wheat deal goes through. 
the United States would charge the Russians 
about $1.30 a bushel, approximately 60 cents 
less than domestic mills are charged. This 
is because of the Government's farm price 
support program which maintains domestic. 
wheat prices above world market levels. 

The State Department reportedly has told 
U.S. exporters that it probably would be a 
good idea to explore trade possibilities also 
with Red China, This would be in gross vio- 
lation of the law and the national will. 
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Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges in- 
sists that by selling to the Chinese Reds and 
the Soviet, the United States will eliminate 
unemployment, increase production and in 
general guarantee its own prosperity. 

The United States doesn't need to trade 
with the enemy to prosper. Despite keen 
competition in world markets, America’s 
businessmen have more than held their own. 
In fact, their exports have expanded. In the 
first 7 months of this year, commercial ship- 
ments were at an annual rate of $21.5 bil- 
lion, up 2 percent from the previous year. 

The administration nevertheless is bent on 
greatly increasing trade with the Commu- 
nists, supplying them the foodstuffs and in- 
dustrial equipment they need to continue 
their campaign of harassment against the 
free world, 

A change in trade policies is essential. 
But they should not involve trade deals that 
would give aid and comfort to the enemy. 


An Important New Book by Father 
Robert F. Drinan, S.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call attention to a new book by the 
dean of Boston College Law School en- 
titled “Religion, the Courts and Public 
Policy,” 

Father Drinan is one of the most dis- 
tinguished Jesuit priests in the United 
States, a leading American intellectual 
and an outstanding civil leader. His 
opinions on church-state matters and 
other issues are of major concern to all 
of us, and this book deserves wide 
reading. 

In a New York Times Book review, the 
eminent critic, John Cogley, stated that 
the dean’s book reflected a philosophic 
as well as legal turn of mind worthy of 
any jurist’s attention.“ 

Going beyond Mr. Cogley, I would like 
to say that the book should also be of 
interest to every Member of Congress. 
I am happy to include a review of this 
book which appeared in the Sui Juris, 
the publication of the Boston College 
Law School, September 1963. Asa grad- 
uate of this school, I am deeply proud 
of its great tradition and, of course, of 
its distinguished dean. The article 
follows: 

FATHER Datnan’s Book Is WIDELY ACCLAIMED 

Father Drinan’s recent book, “Religion, the 
Courts and Public Policy,” has been widely 
acclaimed by reviewers across the country. 

In his book, the dean examines the three 
major problems that have aroused so much 
controversy in the past few years: religious 
education in the public schools, tax support 
of church-related schools and the Sabbatar- 
ians’ request to work on Sundays. He thor- 
oughly discusses three basic issues that have 
reached the U.S. Supreme Court: released 
time, Bible reading, and the reading of the 
Lord's prayer. 


Father Drinan discusses his topics from the 


Points of view of the main parties concerned, 

Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and non- 
believers, and also examines the historical 
and legal aspects, pointing out the confusions 
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that have arisen because of the many inter- 
ests involved and because of what he feels 
are the inherent contradictions of recent Su- 
preme Court decisions defining the place of 
religion in relation to the tax-supported 
school. 

The dean points out that it was not until 
1947 that the Supreme Court was called upon 
to rule on the first amendment clause that 
for 150 years the Nation seemed to be satis- 
fied with the status quo. He deals in detail 
with the many areas in which an almost uni- 
versally accepted understanding on church- 
state matters exist, tax exemption for 
churches, for example. 

“Whenever conflicts arise out of hitherto 
settled legal-moral or church-state issues,” 
Father Drinan writes, the contemporary 
tendency is to attempt to resolve all these 
problems by immediate reference to the first 
amendment and the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The wisdom of employing the establishment 
and free exercise clauses of the first amend- 
ment for such purposes is ppen to question. 
In a relationship as profound and complex 
as that between church and State it should 
not be expected that one set of legal-moral 
or constitutional principles will render self- 
evident the rights of all interested parties.” 

The dean also writes that “the profoundly 
religious and theistic presuppositions of the 
American state appear to be so deeply in- 
grained in American public policy that it is 
doubtful if congressional or Supreme) Court 
endorsements of a neutral or secular state 
can, in the absence of a complete reversal 
of public opinion, change the fundamental 
direction of church-state attitudes in Amer- 
ica. But new and influential voices today are 
urging as never before that the American 
state can and must be not merely neutral, 
but avowedly secular in its attitude to all 
religious groups. The entire future not only 
of American church-state relations but of 
this Nation's public and private morality will 
depend on the extent to which American 
lawmakers are influenced by those in- 
dividuals who feel that the total separation 
of government from religion is a desirable 
development.” 

John Cogley, reviewing the book for the 
New York Times on Sunday, August 4, char- 
acterized Father Drinan’s understanding of 
the characteristically Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, Jewish, and secular humanists ap- 
proaches to the various problems of church- 
state relations as “better than many of his 
coreligionists, including some eminent prel- 
ates who tend to see our current church- 
state controversies as simple contests be- 
tween the forces of faith and those of 
irreligion.” Mr. Cogley stated that the dean's 
questions “reflected a philosophic as well as 
legal turn of mind worthy of any jurist’s 
attention.” The book has also been reviewed 
favorably in numerous other publications in- 
cluding the National Observer, wherein it 
was said that when the dean “writes of issues 
that most distress Protestants (religion in 
the public classroom) and Jews (Sunday 


closing laws), he writes brilliantly and’ 


fairly.” 


Wrong Method in Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 
or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert in the Recorp an editorial by 
John R. Scamehorn, in the Niles (Mich.) 
Daily Star on October 2, 1963. This 
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editorial expresses the current attitude 

of many Americans on our foreign aid 

programs, and I commend it to the con- 
sideration of my colleagues: 
Wronc METHOD 


The House has voted for a $585 million 
cut in foreign aid. But even at the $3.5 
billion level approved by the House, foreign 
aid will cost the average American family 
about $70 a year. This amount would pay 
a month's average rent, buy a new sult, or 
meet a car payment, 

Even if the average American could spare 
this amount, the world could still not be- 
come rich on It. Nor would all misery and 
suffering be eliminated from every nook and 
cranny of the globe even if all of this 
country’s income were to be distributed 
around the world. As President Kennedy, 
when he served as a Member of the House, 
was quoted In 1951 in the Boston Globe as 
saying: 

“The vision of a bottle of milk for every 
Hottentot is a nice one, but is far beyond 
our reach. There is just not enough money 
in the world to relieve the poverty of all 
the millions of this world who may be 
threatened by communism.” 

Bottlefeeding the world is still beyond 
the means of the United States. 

There is nothing wrong with the principle 
of foreign aid, though. What is wrong is 
the method of applying it. 

Americans are always ready to help the 
needy, but they have become aware that 
relatively little of their foreign ald tax 
money helps other peoples much, Indo- 
nesia’s starving millions didn’t benefit when 
the United States made an emergency loan 
to help their economy. Their Government 
bought several passenger jet airplanes, 

But the United States continues to pro- 
vide loans and grants. If a nation is 
friendly, that is given as a reason; if it is 
indifferent or hostile, that is deemed a good 
reason, too. 


Here in the United States the steel in- . 


dustry is striving to ralse slightly more than 
a billion dollars for a single year’s improve- 
ments. Meanwhile, our Government wants 
to loan the Indian Government a billion 
dollars of tax money for steel expansion be- 
cause India can't get private capital. Why? 
Their laws and regulations upon business, 
plus political decisions involved in them, 
forbid prudent men from putting up the 
money. So our Government proposes to 
use the money of American taxpayers. 

In the past 16 years, the United States 
has loaned or given more than 100 nations 
a total of more than $124 billion, including 
interest paid on the money that was bor- 
rowed to give away. Many of the nations 
which have received these funds have closer 
ties to Russia today than to the United 
States. The failings of our foreign aid ad- 
ministration have not been trivial. 

Even so, most Americans probably are not 
opposed to foreign aid of itself. But no 
doubt there is a belief that if spending is 
confined to those programs and projects 
which make a minimum of sense, the $3.5 
Dillion suggested by the House should be 
sufficient. 


Recognition for Test Series 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 
IN THE acca? 5 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, at the 
annual convention of the Illinois Asso- , 
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ciated Press editors held in the city of 
Chicago, a series of articles on the nu- 
clear test ban treaty by Mr. Jerry 
Moriarity, editor of the Kewanee Star- 
Courier, was judged as the best single 
entry in its class. 

This was a well-deserved recognition 
for outstanding news reporting and I am 
pleased this honor came to Mr. Moria- 
rity. This editor of a small city news- 
paper typifies all that is decent and good 
in the news media field and is a shining 
example of why the freedom of the 
press must be preserved. 

Mr. Moriarity must feel a deep sense 
of pride in accepting this honor and 
I wish him continued success in his ef- 
forts to bring interesting, factual and 
readable material to the subscribers of 
this fine Midwest newspaper. 

I ask permission to insert an editorial 
from the Star-Courier of Monday, Sep- 
tember 30, which was written after the 
award was made. 

[From the Kewanee (II.) Star-Courier, Sept. 
30, 1963] 
RECOGNITION For Test SERIES 

That a special award for the best entry 
in the Illinois Associated Press newswriting 
contest in our circulation category was 
earned by this department for a series of 
articles on the nuclear test ban treaty is 
both pleasing and reassuring to us in the 
newsroom. 

You may recall that early in August this 
department published a three-part series, 
which included a review of a new and con- 
troversial book, “Nuclear Ambush—tThe Test 
Ban Trap.” The book was authored by Earl 
H. Voss, former La Crosse, Wis., Tribune 
newspaperman with whom we were associ- 
ated in the days immediately before World 
War II. He now is a respected chronicler 
of events in our Nation's capital as a top 
writer for the Washington Star. 

We tried to balance his work with informa- 
tion obtained from other sources, but the 
conclusions seemed to point the same, that 
peaceful nuclear test fallout dangers had 
been exaggerated. It was interesting to hear 
our State’s own Democratic Senator PAUL 
H. Dovctas admit in an interview at the Ke- 
wanee Post Office dedication that the fallout 
dangers were not as great as originally be- 
leved. z 

There are other aspects still to come out. 
Now it is reported that Gen. Thomas H. 
Power, head of the Strategic Air Command, 
who urged votes against the ban treaty, felt 
the United States must be free to test high- 
megaton bombs in the atmosphere to find 
out effects on communications and missile 
systems. 

When the Russians exploded their big 
bomb 2 years ago, parts of our defense com- 
munications system and a number of our 
concrete-shielded ICBM's were rendered use- 
less because of electronic magnetic pulses 
set off. We were as helpless as kittens. 

However, the treaty now is a reality and, 
as the sopnsors hope, could be a step toward 
a longtime peaceful era. 

Presentation of these and other thought- 
provoking articles is done as part of our 
attempt to bring to our readers interesting 
and readable material. That this particular 
series on the nuclear test ban treaty was 
judged as the best single entry in the news- 
writing contest is relatively unimportant, but 
we must frankly admit we are pleased with 
the recognition, 
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Inaugural Address of Dr. George Alex- 
ander Heard, Fifth Chancellor of Van- 
derbilt University 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday Dr, George Alexander Heard was 
inaugurated as chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University—my own university. Dr. 
Heard became the fifth chancellor of this 
university in its 90-year history and de- 
livered a magnificent and inspiring ad- 
dress. 

Dr. Heard, former dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of the University of North 
Carolina and a distinguished political 
scientist and author, noted with pride 
the past history of the university and 
pledged an all-out effort to meet the 
challenges and responsibilities of the 
future. 

More than 5,000 attended Chancellor 
Heard’s inauguration, including repre- 
sentatives of 256 colleges and universities 
around the world, 26 educational soci- 
eties, and friends and alumni of Vander- 
bilt University. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I wish to insert the inaugural ad- 
dress of Dr. George Alexander Heard, 
chancellor of Vanderbilt University, at 
this point in the RECORD. 

CHANCELLOR TELLS PLANS 

Ladies and gentlemen, we of Vanderbilt 
have come together this autumn afternoon 
to reaffirm again our faith, and to speak 
aloud our dreams for this noble and historic 
university, set in a great strategic center of 
our Nation, In a great strategic time in our 
history. ‘ 

I, myself, draw strength from the presence 
of many friends whose generous spirits have 
led them here this day, and from the honor 
done Vanderbilt University by these many 
delegates from the world's community of 
education. No university stands alone. All 
men everywhere have a stake in the welfare 
of every university anywhere, 

CITES GOVERNOR, MAYOR 

I cherish especially the presence of two 
alumni, the Governor of our State and mayor 
of our metropolitan government. They not 
only offer testimony that Vanderbilt’s sons 
make good. They also symbolize Vander- 
bilt's long role as a private university in 
the public service. 

The kind and thoughtful words spoken by 
the representatives of our immediate uni- 
versity family—a student, an alumnus, a 
faculty member—give me heart, and I am 
grateful for the informed observations and 
felicitous greetings borne here by the emi- 
nent president of America’s oldest and the 
world's greatest university. I thank you all. 

There is considerable comfort, too, in the 
survival power of Vanderbilt's chief executive 
Officers. It is demonstrated on this platform 
by former Chancellors Oliver C. Carmichael 
and Harvie Branscomb, They look hearty 
to me, and I am touched by their courtesy 
in coming, and I am stirred by their im- 
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posing careers as creative and tireless Jead- 
ers, at home and broad, of education in a 
world afflicted. 

STILL IN SERVICE 


The sense of continuity of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity is much with us this day. Persons 
who took part in installing both of these 
chancellors are here, I have been intrigued 
to note that even those who spoke over a 
quarter of a century ago for the students, 
the alumni, and the faculty at the time of 
Chancellor Carmichael's investiture—Ran- 
dolph Batson, Eldon Stevenson, Jr., and Mad- 
ison Sarratt—are all here this afternoon, all 
still in the service of the university. 

These men make us realize how close the 
past is to us. And if the past is close, the 
future must be too, so we shall hurry along 

Vanderbilt proclaims itself a university. 

Vanderbilt's duty is to be a university to 
be fully a university in the largest, modern 
meaning of that ancient, always- changing 
institution. 

OPENED IN 1875 

Vanderbilt has been commited to many 
features of a university from its beginning. 
It offered, from the outset, in addition to its 
curriculum in philosophy, science, and litera- 
ture, programs of instruction for three pro- 
fessions—law, medicine, the ministry. It 
opened its doors in 1875, one year before the 
founding of the first great graduate school 
in America, the Johns Hopkins University, 
and it grew to manhood in the first upward 
sweep of graduate education across our land. 
Chancellor Kirkland found it tactful on as- 
suming office in 1893 to state that he did 
not plan to follow the advice of the univer- 
sity’s friends who urged that college offer- 
ings be abandoned and that the university 
devote itself exclusively to postgraduate work. 

Undergraduate education occupied then, as 
it does now, and as it shall in the future, 
the center of Vandebilt's attention, Our 
undergraduate schools and colleges are in- 
separable from the larger university. In the 
main, they are the same professors and the 
same facilities. Yet a university is more 
than a collection of colleges, and it is this 
something more that defines Vanderbilt's 
duty of which I speak today. 

TEACH AND TRAIN 


As I read the history of universities, now 
stretching across eight centuries in the 
Western World, the thread that runs through 
the university as a distinctive social institu- 
tion, in all its forms in all the centuries, is 
the thread of inquiry. 

Colleges and other educational institutions - 
may bring the student to beauty, or thought, 
or skill, or maturity. They teach and train, 
Sometimes their object is the whole man, 
sometimes just his hands or one section of 
his brain. Universities do these things too, 
but it is the addition of expoloration to ex- 
position that underlies the unique oppor- 
tunities of a university. And if and institu- 
tion is to be a university, it must provide the 
conditinons under which this exploration 
can take place. The thread of inquiry has 
no meaning without freedom to inquire, and 
freedom to state the conclusions of inquiry. 
There is no inquiry without freedom, and no 
university without both, 

ROOTS GO DEEP , 


Vanderbilt's duty as a university Is rooted 
deep in the significance to the world around 
us of university inquiry. It is rooted deep 
in the significance to the world around us 
of university freedom. 

Mr. Pusey’s panorama of a modern uni- 
versity in motion explains how universities 
are more t in these years of our 
lives than they have ever been before. It 
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also, I may say, gives a fair notion of the 
range of concern that preoccupy university 
presidents and chancellors these day. Mr. 
Pusey has somewhat more to say grace over 
than I, but I understand that at Harvard 
all the students are brilliant, all the faculty 
distinguished, and all the alumni contented, 
so he has no problems. The steadily mount- 
ing importance of untversities in their many 
realms of action has flowed ultimately and 
inevitably from their importance as the 
home of free and independent inquiry. 


DRIVING FORCE ` 


The most driving force of our time is 
scientific Inquiry and the technological de- 
velopment it spawns. The most compelling 
need of our time is cultural and ‘political 
accommodation to the consequences of 
scientific change. The most pervasive aspi- 
ration of our time is for greater human 
freedom in many forms. The university, as 
an institution, is more an ultimate source of 
scientific change, more an ultimate hope 


for coping with its consequences, and more 


itself dependent on a climate of freedom for 
all than any other secular institution in our 
society. More than any other, the univer- 
sity is now the central thinking institution 
of our soclety—more an explorer, more an 
inventor, more an interpreter, and more con- 
cerned with the outcome of the meaning of 
it all. Beyond these things, the university 
is also the ultimate wellspring of educa- 
tional advance at many levels, for many 
purposes, all about the globe. The watch- 
word of the future everywhere is educa- 
tion—education in how to read and write, 
education in technical skills, education in 
professional competences, education in the 
arts and science of government, education 
for a richer inner life, education of every 
kind. And always men look eventually to 
the university as the chief source of educa- 
tional goals and the means to them, 
Wherever peoples aspire to prosperity, or to 
power, or to independence, or to more effec- 
tive self-government, or sometimes just to 
happiness, they search through education. 
Everywhere on our planet education is 
marching. At the head of the procession is 
the inquiring university. 


FUNCTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Universities have always been creatures of 
their time and place, whether in Salerno, 
Paris, or Oxford in the 12th century, or in 
New Haven, New Delhi, or Nashville in the 
20th. They are functional institutions 
that respond to the needs and reflect the 
character of what is about them. But they 
also shape the world about them, and now 
more than ever, and hereafter more than 
now. 

The influences of Vanderbilt are many. 
One hardly knows just when, or just how, 
or just how much, we touch our students. 
But no one familiar with Vanderbilt can 
doubt that through them it helps to shape 
the affairs of men. This it does. too, through 
discoveries in its libraries and laboratories, 
through the free public debate that its mis- 
sion requires and its campus encourages, 
through the practitioners it trains in the 
professions of its competence. This it does, 
too, in the councils of its faculties and stu- 
dents, of its alumni and friends, of its bene- 
ficiaries and benefactors, in the councils of 
all who taken together make up the whole 
community of a vital university. And this 
it does, too, whenever it makes a decision, 
wherever its countenance is seen. 

The United States cannot arm for wer, 
plan for peace, seek prosperity, maintain do- 
mestic tranquility, or go to the moon, with- 
out the freely inquiring universities of this 
land. It makes a difference what kind of 
university Vanderbilt chooses to be. 

URGES BIGGER SCHOOL 


What does it mean, then, what does it 
take, for us to be more fully a university than 
we already are? A larger, more vigorous, and 
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diversified graduate school, to be sure. The 
plant and equipment and books required by 
advanced research in many fields, to be sure. 
Better rounded and better taught curricu- 
lums, to be sure. And gold, to be sure, the 
food that Chancellor Kirkland, standing a 
few feet from this spot 70 years ago last week, 
said that universities thrive on. And, to be 
sure, it means and takes much else that we 
seek daily in the course of our affairs. 

But these things and others like them are 
the products of a great university as well as 
the means to one, The spurs to greatness 
are of a different order. They stem from the 
spirit of mission that animates a university. 
It is this spirit within us that must be cease- 
lessly refreshed if Vanderbilt is to grow in 
greatness. The depth and scope of our re- 
search, the vitality and inspiration of our 
teaching, the range and value of our services, 
all flow from the spirit of mission that ex- 
cites what we do. 

SPIRIT HOLDS MUCH 


For me, Vanderbilt's spirit of mission holds 
more than one can ever say, but it also holds 
much that one must never fail to say. A 
sense of releyance to our times infuses it. 
A comprehensive vision enlightens it. The 
will and adventure of leadership inspire it. 
The style and joys and emotions of life con- 
cern it. And the spirit of mission belongs 
in all of us, to be of fullest meaning to any 
of us, 

Less than 10 years after the Civil War 
Commodore Vanderbilt started this univer- 
sity off with a sense of relevance to its times. 
He hoped that Vanderbilt University, in a 
nation asunder, would, he said, “contribute 
to strengthening the ties which should exist 
between all sections of our common coun- 
try.” 

University professors are not bound by the 
test of utility in their personal inquiries and 
teaching, but universities in the breadth and 
thrust of their concerns must remain sig- 
nificant to the society that supports them. 
In the years just past, under the leadership 
of Chancellor Branscomb, Vanderbilt has 
kept a keen awareness of our Nation’s world 
affairs, Here, for one example, it has pio- 
neered with academic programs appropriate 
to our Nation's need and to its own fulfill- 
ment. 

GAVE LEADERSHIP 


Vanderbilt early gave much in leadership 
to the educational progress of our southern 
region. We must do so more so in the years 
ahead. The central South in which we live— 
from the Mississippi to the Appalachians, 
from the Ohio to the gulf—this central 
South holds one in 15 of the Nation’s people 
and awards one in 50 of the Nation's Ph. D. 
degrees. The roots of economic advance are 
found increasingly in the educational re- 
sources, in the research capacities, and in 
the cultural growth that universities foster. 
We would play our part m many ways in lift- 
ing the prosperity and enriching the life 
about us. 

For our country, the most tenacious and 
important issue of our time is the struggle 
of American Negroes for a fuller freedom. 
I am proud to follow the leadership of the 
Vanderbilt board of trust in its voluntary 
decisions, taken before my time, that quali- 
fied students shall be admissible to all of 
Vanderbilt's schools without regard to race 
or creed, And it goes without saying that 
all students are treated alike by Vanderbilt, 
without regard to race or creed, 


ROLE OUTLINED 


There is necessarily more, however, to a 
true university's role in this compelling mat- 
ter of our time. By definition, a university 
must be a place where anybody's plea for 
a fuller freedom can be calmly heard, fairly 
debated, and conclusions about it stated 
freely. The more perplexing a public issue 
is, the more significant to society is this 
inherent responsibility of a university. 
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University faculty members have an essen- 
tial dependence upon a climate of freedom 
for themselves, if they are to achieve per- 
sonal and professional fulfillment. I find it 
appropriate when, in consequence, university 
faculty members have a special understand- 
ing of the drive by other persons for the 
fuller freedom they need to achieve their 
personal and professional fulfillment. 

Many aspirations for a fuller freedom 
hinge in the end on opportunities for a 
fuller education—more education and es- 
pecially better education. With their special 
resources, universities have obligations to 
aid however they can in creating wider edu- 
cational opportunities for all citizens. 

The universities of America in their great 
influence have responsibilities in the crises 
of our times. 

MUST KEEP PERSPECTIVE 


Along with its sense of relevance, Vander- 
bilt must keep a large perspective in all it 
does, a vision that is nationwide and a 
choice of standards that is national, In a 
message to the opening exercises of this uni- 
versity in 1875, Commodore Vanderbilt said 
that he had given his support hoping it 
would “promote the general interests of 
learning, and of this whole nation, without 
regard to sect or section.” 

In the complex combination of institu- 
tions that comprise the American university 
system, each university, on the Charles or on 
the Cumberland, has its unique bundle of 
qualities—its heritage, its resources, its 
special opportunities and responsibilities, 
its hopes—that defines its role. Our 
role, perforce, is partly set as the only inde- 
pendent university in this strategic center 
of the Nation offering a wide range of ad- 
vanced academic programs. We strive daily 
to expand the value to this city and to this 
section of what we do. The broader we keep 
our perspective the greater to them will this 
value be. 

HELD CITIZENS’ SUPPORT 


Vanderbilt has enjoyed the unbroken in- 
terest and important support of the citizens 
of Nashville since its founding. We cherish 
our Union with its inhabitants and it will 
bind us closer in the years ahead. We are 
grateful, too, that Vanderbilt's sons and 
daughters, and those who support her in a 
myriad of essential ways, are strewn across 
this land and in many lands around the 
globe. Our interests wherever they may be 
are indivisible: to be a university. 

The will and adventure of leadership form 
part of Vanderbilt's spirit of mission. I have 
been impressed, as one who was once a new- 
comer, by the flexibility of this university, by 
the willingness of Vanderbilt to experiment, 
by its readiness to replace old buildings and 
old programs with new ones, by its ability 
to change its ways in many ways. I find in- 
novation all around me, even, I discover, in 
the procedures for installing a chancellor. 
(The speechmaking at only one of several 
sessions celebrating the ascent of an early 
chancellor required 4 hours. The rewards 
of change are profound.) There is no lack 
of. tradition here; it is merely that innova- 
tion itself is one of the traditions. 

FROM MANY SOURCES 

Doubtless this adaptability springs from 
many sources, the inheritance of strong 
executive leadership being one. But more 
important than any other, I find its source 
in the wisdom and vision of the governing 
authority of the institution, the board of 
trust. In the councils of this board, I find 
that our hopes are hung to the stars. A 
spirit of adventure is there, and the will to 
make the trip, a sense and tenacity of high 
purpose. 

And I must say that the most adventurous 
voyager of us all, perhaps because he is the 
best navigator of us all, is the president of 
the board of trust, Harold Vanderbilt, My 
friends, more than one Vanderbilt has 
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founded this university. And the latest of 
our continuing founders is with his wisdom 
and determination the greatest of them all. 

We will need to adapt in the years ahead, 
perhaps to join in new endeavors with other 
institutions, probably to grow in size even 
more in the future than in the past, cer- 
tainly to alter in many ways now unseen. 

Vanderbilt knows, too, that life is a many- 
splendored thing. Our first concern is the 
human intellect but our main concern is the 
human being. We seek to fathom not truth 
alone, but goodness and beauty, too. In its 
view of man's needs and hopes, a university 
must be universal. 


FACULTY ROLE IMPORTANT 


The sense of mission of a great university, 
moreover, weighs upon the many who make 
it up. No president or chancellor, any more 
if ever, runs a university by himself. The 
commitment to high quality—which I as- 
sume we all assume is a prerequisite to be- 
ing, fully, a university—must permeate the 
institution. The quality of a university is 
determined most by its faculties, and facul- 
ties are mostly self-determining. The en- 
ergies and genius of a complex modern uni- 
versity must ascend from many springs of 
initiative throughout its faculties and stu- 
dent bodies. Unless Vanderbilt’s spirit of 
mission animates every quarter of the 
campus, it is likely to be no spirit at all. 

And so we come to an end, which is also 
a beginning. As the past of Vanderbilt was 
once its future, this future that now 
stretches ahead will soon beceme its past. 
We in all the distant reaches of the uni- 
versity family have much to do. For the 
privilege of being joined in the task, no one 
is more grateful than the chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University. 


Resolution Commending Hon. J. Edgar 
Hoover and His Associates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp and include therein a resolution 
adopted by the FBI National Academy 
of Associates of Ohio, commending the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and es- 
pecially its head, the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover, and his associates for devoted 
service and the many contributions to 
the welfare and well-being of the people 
of the United States, as certified to me 
by L. Thomas Wilson, president, Ohio 
FBI National Academy Associates, chief 
deputy, Montgomery County Sheriff's 
Office, Dayton, Ohio: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas one of the greatest safeguards to 
the dignity and freedom of all men in the 
United States has been the loyal and dedi- 
cated service of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation; and 

Whereas under the matchless leadership of 
J. Edgar Hoover, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, by the diligent and impartial 
discharge of its duties, has contributed 
mightily to the preservation of the rights 
which are guaranteed all Americans by the 
Constitution and the laws of the land; and 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, in a selfless effort to elevate the stand- 
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ards of law enforcement has through its Na- 
tional Academy and training programs better 
prepared law enforcement officers through- 
out the Nation to acquit themselves effec- 
tively without infringement on the basic 
rights and freedoms of those whom they 
serve: Therefore be it Á 

Resolved, That the Ohio FBI National Acad- 
emy Associates endorse the FBI in its con- 
tributions to the welfare and well-being of 
one and all in these United States; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That J. Edgar Hoover and all his 
associates in the FBI þe especially com- 
mended for their loyal and devoted service 
and their record of accomplishments without 
reservation, 


No Other Gods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a very eloquent and out- 
standing sermon which was delivered on 
July 7, 1963, by Dr. Pierce E. Cook, pastor 
of the Buncombe Street Methodist 
Church in Greenville, S.C. The sermon 
is entitled “No Other Gods.” 

In view of the tremendous responsi- 
bilities that we as Members of the Con- 
gress shoulder in helping to govern this 
country, I am convinced that we could 
all benefit from studying the most per- 
tinent lesson embodied in this sermon. 
In fact, Mr. President, while this sermon 
is addressed to all Americans, it par- 
ticularly points to the need for the Con- 
gress to reassert. its authority in the 
governing process, 

I ask unanimous consent that this ser- 
mon by one of our most distinguished 
and dedicated ministers in South Caro- 
lina be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


No OTHER GODS 


(A sermon delivered at Buncombe Street 
Methodist Church, Greenville, S.C., on 
July 7, 1963, by Dr. Pierce E. Cook, pastor) 
Scripture lesson: Exodus 20;1-17. 

Text: Exodus 20:3 Thou shall have no 
other gods before Me.“ 

Our Founding Fathers gained their con- 
cept of democracy from the ideas and ideals 
which they had received from their Judaeo- 
Christian heritage. The first document of 
government drawn up on American soil, the 
Mayflower compact, opens with these words, 
“in the name of God. Amen.” < 

During the debate on framing the Con- 
stitution of the United States, Benjamin 
Franklin urged his colleagues to turn to God 
in prayer for guidance that the instrument 
to which they were dedicating their efforts 
would endure to the benefit of all men. In 
exhorting his fellow Americans to turn to 
God for guidance, he referred to a well- 
known statement in Pslams 127:1, Except 
the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it.“ Mr. Franklin declared that 
he firmly believed this, and that without 
God's concurring ald, they would succeed no 
better in the political building in which they 
were engaged than did the builders of Babel. 
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History has shown how well God answered 
the prayers of those who turned to Him. 
Gladstone said of this Constitution, “It is 
the most wonderful work ever struck off at 
a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” 

The roots of democracy are deeply em- 
bedded in the Judaeo-Christian culture of 
which the Ten Commandments and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount are such integral parts. 
Both these pillars of our faith have stood 
and will continue to stand the test of time 


and therefore are firm foundations on which 


to build an enduring social order. They are 
as essential to the continued welfare of the 
people as when they first appeared. Ac- 
quaintance with these utterances and iden- 
tification with them are vital if we are to 
recognize the inner strength of democracy. 

There can be no true democracy unless 
it is built upon ideals given to us through 
our Judaeo-Christian heritage. Democracy 
recognizes, first of all, that there is a God, 
that He is supreme, that He is creator, ruler, 
and sustainer of all; all man has, all the joys 
he possesses, and all he hopes to be is not 
something that he wins but something which 
God gives. Democracy is built upon recog- 
nition that we must bow before a sovereign 
being, that God is our ruler, that He is, as He 
pictures Himself in the giving of the Ten 
Commandments, a “jealous God"; that He 
will have no other gods before Him. There 
can be no adequate respect for other persons 
or other laws until one first of all respects 
the person and the laws of God. The pri- 
mary foundation of democracy is the recog- 
nition of our worth as individuals in the 
sight of God. As evidence of this, we have 
the right of trial by jury and other constitu- 
tional guaranties recognizing the rights of 
the individual as a person. It is God's love 
for us and that alone which makes each per- 
son of invaluable worth. 

It is rather strange that in 1776 when 
such a small percentage of the people be- 
longed to the church that Christian ideas 
permeated the leadership of our land. To- 
day when we have the majority of our peo- 
ple belonging to the church, the ideas of 
those who lead are not as firmly founded on 
Christian principles as they were when our 
fathers drew up the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and framed the Constitution. 

Students of American history place a clear 
shift in American culture from God to man 
in the years immediately following the Civil 
War. Joseph Haroutunian, in his book 
“Piety Versus Moralism: The Passing of New 
England Theology,” has described this shift 
in these words: “Before religion was God- 
centered; now it ls centered in man. Before 
whatever was not conducive to the glory of 
God was infinitely evil; now that which is 
not conduciye to the happiness of man ts 
evil, unjust, and impossible to attribute to 
deity. Before the good of man consisted 
ultimately in glorifying God; now the glory 
of God consists in the good of man. Before 
man lived to glorify God; now God lives to 
serve man.“ 

Many years have passed since this shift 
from God to man first became apparent 
among thought leaders of America. It has 
now filtered down to the rank and file and 
we are beginning to see some of the conse- 
quences of it. 

When most Americans were firmly con- 
vinced of the Providence of God, they found 
their security in that faith. Such men built 
our economy because they were willing to 
take risks, Like Abraham they launched 
out on new ventures, “not knowing whither 
they went.” Lloyd C. Douglas described 
Abraham as “the father of the dreamers who 
leave all and venture to place their trust in 
the guidance of God. No disappointment 
can do them in, No loss can shake their 
hope. No task is too weary; no test too 
severe.” 
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This does not describe modern Americans 
looking to Government for security. This 
does not describe college graduates who look 
not for a job with the greatest challenge but 
for one with the greatest pension. A wel- 
fare state produces no Abrahams and with- 
out Abrahams, no great things will be done. 
With the relative disappearance of this kind 
of faith from contemporary life, Americans 
are turning more and more to the state to 
create “justice.” We modern Americans are 
committing idolatry by seeking security and 
equality through Government action. We 
laye put the state in place of God and con- 
sequently have set in motion a process which 
inevitably will destroy the fabric of our 
zoctety. 

I cannot help recalling some words uttered 
by the late Senator Borah, of Idaho, about the 
year 1926: “We are constantly sitting around 
for the gods at Washington to make the next 
events happen.” I think Senator Borah was 
referring to an agricultural bill before the 
Congress. 

What was true in 1926 has become in- 
creasingly true since then. We have tried 
the New Deal and other deals. We have 
moved continually away from government of 
the people, for the people, and by the people 
to a government centralized in Washington 
that passes down to its constituents certain 
beneficent gifts. This “looking to the gods 
in Washington” instead of looking to the 
God and Father of us all has cost us in more 
ways than we can possibly enumerate. When 
Mr. Roosevelt was inaugurated in March 1933, 
our national debt stood at $209 billion. 
When he went out of office and Mr. Truman 
took over in April 1945, the national debt 
had grown to 6235.1 billion. When Mr. Ei- 
senhower took over in January 1953, the 
national debt was $267.4 billion. When Mr. 
Kennedy took over in January 1961, the na- 
tional debt was $290.2 billion; and as of 
June 24, 1963, our national debt had gone 
to $305.1 billion, and there is no end in sight. 
There Is a constant lifting of the ceiling on 
the limit of financial indebtedness. There 
is no regard for people whose savings have 
because of inflation been wiped out to a large 
extent. 

This is only the monetary side. What else 
is happening is that we are looking to Wash- 
ington and expecting them to do the things 
for us which we ought to be doing for our- 
selves here at home. At last we Americans 
are getting to the place where we are tired of 
our Congressmen coming back and saying, 
“Look what I got for you,” because we realize 
that what they have gotten for us has come 
out of our pockets; and as our income tax 
and other taxes increase, we say, Les, but 
look at the price we paid for it.” 

While we are on this matter of money, we 
should mention the decreased value of the 
dollar abroad as well as at home. We are 
soon going to be again in a very crucial stage 
with reference to the value of the U.S. dollar. 
Our creditors abroad are going to be pushing 
us because the outflow of gold continues at 
a too rapid rate for the health of our econ- 
omy. We have long since ceased to pay 
attention to George Washington who said 
that we should avoid entangling foreign al- 
liances. We also have ceased to pay atten- 
tion to Mr. Franklin with his insistence that 
we take care of the pennies and the dollars 
would take care of themselves. We spend 
with a free hand and have no regard as to 
what it is going to cost future generations to 
pay for our folly. Our Government must 
face up to this matter. Stalin said, “We will 
force the United States to spend itself into 
bankruptcy.” I do not think the Commu- 
nists have forced us as much as we have 
forced ourselves. We have not had the lead- 
ership or guidance in these matters which we 
have needed and the times have required. 

It was never intended by the Founding 
Fathers that the Central Government should 
take away from the State and local govern- 
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ments money which they needed for their 
own programs. There are many today who 
are advocating that the National Government 
should take over the support of our educa- 
tional programs. One of the basic reasons 
for this is because the National Government 
is about the only one that has any money 
to do the things that need to be done; but 
we should always remember that any time 
Washington spends a dollar, it costs much 
more than when the money is spent at home. 
What we need to do is get the Government 
out of meddling with business and let busi- 
ness have an opoprtunity to take care of its 
own interests, and to let them quit taking 
most of the money away from the State and 
local governments and allow them to provide 
for thelr own needs. 

The National Government has a very poor 
record in the way of helping businessmen. 
The agricultural situation is another out- 
standing example. Having once begun help- 
ing the farmer, there is no end in view and 
the plight of the American farmer today is 
indeed deplorable and alarming. We have 
had too much politics in business and not 
enough business in politics. The farm is the 
backbone of the Nation but the income of 
our farmers is woefully inadequate. None- 
theless, the Government continues to offer a 
helping hand and we continue to pile up 
surpluses that we are not able to get rid 
of and to spend billions upon billions of 
dollars in the program hoping for relief 
that never really comes. 

There is a great deal of talk today about 
rights and we are sure that we all have cer- 
tain inalienable rights, but a democracy can- 
not be built upon rights alone. It must be 
built upon duties as well. A man must un- 
derstand that until he meets certain duties, 
fulfills certain obligations, he can really ask 
for no rights. We were taught in our cate- 
chism that the first duty of man is to glorify 
God, to love Him, and to obey Him. It is 
only when man is obedient to God that he 
can be the real recipient of the benevolence 
and love of his Heavenly Father. As long as 
man is arrogant, self-sufficient, and egotisti- 
cal, God cannot help him because he is not 
conscious of any need for help. 

There have been many times in my life 
when I have been very, very proud and thank- 
ful for the privileges of being a citizen of 
these United States. One of these was on 
Flag Day, June 14, 1955, when I sat in the 
halls of Congress and heard the best musi- 
cians from the various branches of the Armed 
Services render individually and collectively 
some of our great national music, then a 
brief message about the fact that for the first 
time we were placing in our Pledge of Allegi- 
ance to the Flag the words, “Under God.” 
Following this service which stirred us all, 
it was my privilege to have lunch in the 
congressional dining room and to meet the 
late Congressman Louis Rabaut of Michigan, 
who had been largely responsible for getting 
Congress to vote this phrase into the Pledge 
of Allegiance. He was a loyal Roman Cath- 
olic, proud of his church and very devoted to 
it but, most of all, proud of his country and 
devoted to his God. Many times I have 
thought about that man and his devotion to 
his God first and then to his family, his 
country, and his church, I have thought how 
glorious it would be if all Americans would 
feel as he did. All we have is from God; 
therefore, if we are to continue to be blessed 
of Him, we must continue under Him. What 
a great history we could write. How differ- 
ent it would have been especially during 
this past century. 

We cannot recall the past. It is done. But 
we can by God's grace determine that in the 
years that lie ahead we will be a nation 
truly under God, that we will be a nation 
whose God is the Lord, the Lord who cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth, the Lord 
who gave us everything that we have, We 
can determine to devote ourselves to seeking 
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not our own selfish interest but the interest 
of each person regardless of his class, coior, 
or creed. We do this in gratitude for what 
God has done for us. 5 

We must return to the principles upon 
which our fathers built this country. They 
developed a system of checks and balances 
which would insure that the land was ruled 
well. It was the duty of the legislative 
branch to pass the laws, of the executive 
branch to approve and faithfully execute the 
laws, and of the judicial branch to interpret 
the laws, In this century, we have seen a 
sad accumulation of powers by both the ex- 
ecutive and judicial branches which never 
was intended by the framers of the Consti- 
tution. It is time for the Congress to assert 
itself. It ts time for the people of the land 
to understand the principles upon which our 
Constitution was bullt and to study demo- 
cratic government and participate in it. 
Any person who did not vote has no right to 
criticize those who are in office. Let us re- 
member that it is much better to sympathize 
and to help than it is to criticize. Plato 
wisely said: The punishment that the wise 
suffer who refuse ‘to take part in the gov- 
ernment is to live under the government of 
worse men.” 

This is the time for every American to 
inform himself not so much of his rights 
as of his duties. We need to have the vision 
which led our fathers in founding this coun- 
try to pledge to it “our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” It is not enough 
that we should call upon our heroes to prove 
in liberating strife that more than self their 
country they love and mercy more than life, 
It is time for us to prove ourselves worthy, in 
part at least, of the heritage which has been 
so nobly given unto us. Let us remember 
that the Founding Fathers believed devotedly 
that there was a God and that the inallen- 
able rights of man were derived from Him. 
It is time for us to return to God and to 
place Him above all things else, His will, His 
way, His law; to be conscious that love Is 
a wonderful thing but that God is a God of 
law and order and justice as well as a God 
of mercy and compassion and love. 

We must have a shared dedication to an 
ideal so compelling that its radiance will 
shine forth with blinding light in this age 
of anxiety, of conformity, of organization 
men and men in grey flannel suits. Let us 
remember that it was the hope of our 

Fathers that this Government of 
ours would become so worthy that it would 
be a model for all governments. Noman can 
worthily lead unless he has first of all been 
led by the One above. Let us know that 
no nation can prosper unless its god is the 
Lord. Let us, therefore, this day purpose in 
our hearts that we will give our allegiance 
to Him who is above us all and to whom 
we owe our all; then we will seek no selfish 
or personal advantage but we will seek first 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
knowing full well that when we do this, all 
other things will fall into their proper place. 

I recall during the war years it was my 
privilege to attend many conventions and 
many meetings. Always we sang the song, 
“God Bless America.“ We sang it with hope 
and with prayer. God has blessed America. 
He has blessed her more than any of us ever 
realize, more than we can ever possibly ap- 
preciate. We have a heritage such as has 
never been given to any other people; but 
we are too much like Esau, we are ready to 
barter it away for a mess of pottage, for easy 
ways instead of the hard way of self-denial 
and self-discipline and self-sacrifice. Oh, 
America, let us remember whose we are, 
whom we serve, and let us hear the call of 
our God saying to us as He said to His peo- 
ple long ago: “If My people who are called 
by my name will humble themselves and pray 
and return from their wicked ways, then will 
I hear from Heaven and will forgive their 
sins and will heal their land.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


5 oF 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the tran- 
script of the on-the-record interview of 
David Broder with former President 
Eisenhower, entitled “The Eisenhower 
Perspective on 1963,” which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Sunday Star 
of October 6, 1963. It is my understand- 
ing that the interview of Mr. Broder was 


for the Washington Star, the Detroit 


News, the Newark News, and the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. In the interview, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower discussed many of the 
critical issues which are confronting 
Congress and the people of our country. 
As always, his views are marked by the 
wide knowledge and sound judgment 
which is the result of his long and dis- 
tinguished service to our country. 

The people of the Nation hold former 
President Eisenhower in high respect and 
esteem; they have confidence in him, 
and his views on our national and inter- 
national problems will be widely read 
throughout the country. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tur EISENHOWER PERSPECTIVE ON 1963 

Question. General, you have been away 
from the White House now for 30 months. 
Do the problems of the world, the Presidency 
and the Republican Party seem any different 
when viewed from Gettysburg than they did 
from the White House? 

Answer. Well, the problems are there, of 
course. And we must remember that some 
problems seem to be imbedded in human na- 
ture and are never going to be answered. 
What you do is to find the best way to live 
with them in view of the situation and condi- 
tions of the time. But, by and large, what 
we might have called the issues of 1960, for 
example, when Nixon was running, are largely 
the same in their general sense. 

From this distance, I find myself just as 
concerned as I was about them then. I have 
been relieved of the burden of haying to 
make decisions and plans and programs re- 
.specting them. On the other hand, I have 
the frustration that I can do no more about 
them than can anyone else of our 190 mil- 
lion population. 

I don't believe that anyone can have gone 
through the kind of experience that I have, 
both in the military and in the political 
world and disabuse his mind of concern 
about these things. And he cannot help 
thinking and figuring what we would try to 
do. 


THAW IN COLD WAR? 


Question. There have been indications in 
recent months of a thaw in East-West rela- 
tlons— the test ban treaty, some likelihood of 
a wheat sales agreement with the Soviet 
Union, and a change in tone of propaganda. 
How do you appraise this; as a meaningful 
trend, or a temporary shift? 

Answer. Ithink this: The free world would 
be badly advised to take every unist 
move as a clear indication of change in stra- 
tegic purpose. They have, time and again, 
publicly announced their purpose of destroy- 
ing freedom. In the absence of something 
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that would prove they have abandoned that 
basic purpose, we can by no means take any 
action that would drop our guard. 

You speak of a thaw. You have read this 
dictum of Mao Tse-tung in respect to mili- 
tary operations. He said: “The enemy at- 
tacks, we withdraw; he stands still, we ha- 
rass; he starts to withdraw, we pursue and 
destroy.” 

This applies to the whole Communist 
strategy and tactics in the world. They are 
using every possible way to achieve their 
basic objective—our own destruction. 

We have to remember this: We are not 
trying to destroy anything. They say they 
must destroy our form of life. Now why do 
they say that? It is because they are afraid 
of the comparison between their way of life 
and ours. They believe that their form of 
political existence does not have the appeal 
that ours does. That is the reason they have 
to destroy us. Until they do that, they don't 
feel safe. Consequently, we just cannot ex- 
pect them to abandon their basic purpose 
and therefore we have to be very, very 
careful. 

So I would not call this a thaw. I would 
call it more of a change in tactics for the 
moment. And I would say this: If, in a 
matter of an economic deal, we saw that we 
got a very great advantage in it, well, then 
it is a good horse trade. And in a horse 
trade, if you get a good thoroughbred for an 
old plug, there are no ideals about the thing. 
There is no principle that is being fur- 
thered. It is just a material gain. 

SURPLUS WHEAT SALE 


Question. Is that the way we should view 
the sale of surplus wheat to Russia? 

Answer. If we don't get a very definite ad- 
vantage in it, I don't see the reason for do- 
ing-it. Certainly we are not trying to be 
altruistic. We are not trying to strengthen 
their system. If there is a mutual advan- 
tage, you can’t kick about a trade. 

Question. And trading gold for surplus 
wheat might be the kind of horse trade you 
had in mind? 

Answer. It might be. But I would look 
at this thing very carefully. It has been 
argued, of course, we should go ahead and 
trade if others do so. Well, I think we ought 
to make our own policies for ourselves. 

Question. General, another thing that is 
discussed in terms of East-West cooperation 
Is a joint trip to the moon. You have said it 
would be foolish for us to spend tens of bil- 
lions to be first on the moon. Does it make 
any more sense for us to spend less money 
and get there at the same time as the Rus- 
slans? 

Answer. This would take away the appear- 
ance of a stunt and a race. I don’t see the 
need for such a race. To me this is just put- 
ting our substance into something that has 
no particular value to us as a people or to the 
world in general. 

If there were some Joint venture, it prob- 
ably would not only be much cheaper eco- 
nomically, but it would take away this 
pressure of the race. Of course, this race 
was proposed right after the Cuban flasco. It 
looked a great deal like a very fine way to 
get Cuba off the front page. 

ON FRANCE’S COURSE 


Question. Sir, do you find any cause for 
concern in the independent course that 
France seems to be taking now in nuclear 
testing, the Common Market, and NATO? 

Answer. Am I somewhat disappointed 
about it, of course. I am disappointed be- 
cause it looks as if in France it has been de- 
cided that there is no immediate prospect of 
global trouble, certainly of a military kind, in 
any important part of the world. Conse- 
quently, they apparently have decided they 
can afford to take a competitive rather than 
a cooperative position and attitude toward a 
great many of their neighbors and even our- 
Selves. ~ 


October 7 


Now I think this is a mistaken notion, but 
we must not forget one thing. France from 
the 17th century has been a very proud na- 
tion. She had her setbacks in 1870 and in 
1940. I think she was determined to get 
back into her place in the International sun. 
I believe this is a notable and proper ambi- 
tion, but I would like to see it done with a 
little bit more consideration for the people 
who in the case of real trouble would have to 
be again the allies of France. So I think 
we ought to act among ourselves a little bit 
more as close allies rather than trying to 
exploit each other in any way. 

VIETNAM SITUATION 


Question. General, have you thought of 
any way there might be better relations be- 
tween the United States and the government 
we are supporting In South Vietnam? 

Answer. This thing has become acute in 
the past few years. I know President Diem 
and what his ideas and purposes were some 
time back. I admired him very much. He 
took a courageous position back in 1955, but 
since that time things have happened and 
I would not have a real suggestion to give 
in that particular area. 

Question. His sister-in-law, Mme. Ngo 
Dinh Nhu, is coming to this country for a 
3-week speaking tour. Do you have any 
thought as to the proper way for the Amer- 
ican people or the Government to react 
toward her? 

Answer. We ought to listen carefully and 
make our own judgments, By no means do 
I think there should be anything that could 
smack of discourtesy. On the other hand, 
I would hope that she would not come over 
here to stir up trouble. I am quite sure 
she won't. 

They are quite smart people, you know, 
and I think she is going to try to put her 
case, the case of Diem and his family, in the 
best light they can. So I would just say 
listen with courtesy and let it go at that. 

DISAPPOINTED IN AID 


Question. Why is it that the American 
people so often seem disappointed by the 
outward results of the help this country has 
given such countries as South Vietham and 
the Dominican Republic? 

Answer. These problems are imbedded 
deeply in human nature. I am not sure 
that we should expect too much. There has 
been a lot of talk about the $103 billion that 
we have given away since World War II. 
But I wonder if anyone ever thinks of this: 
What would this world be right now if we 
had not given that money away? 

No one can prove that we would not today 
be surrounded by a complete sea of commu- 
nism. Now we know very well what Europe 
would have been like without the Marshall 
plan. S0 I just think that we should not 
scream and yell about the money we have 
put out. 

I would like to see the program on a 
more stable dnd enduring basis so that you 
could demand efficiency and effectiveness 
from all your employees and get it. In other 
words, spend the money for what you need 
and not for anything else. 

Question, On a long-range basis? 

Answer. That is right. What I would like 
to see is the program projected for, let's say, 
5 years, and each year you add 1 year at the 
end. Then you would know what you are 
talking about. 

WHAT ABOUT TAX CUT? 


Question. Do you think the President has 
given sufficient assurances on spending con- 
trol so that Congress should go ahead and 
vote the $11 billion tax cut? 

Answer. Well, personally, I still believe 
that the President ought to tell us exactly 
what he is going to do when he is asking 
that taxes be reduced by that amount. I 
think we ought to know more about admin- 
istration expenditure plans. 
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We ought to remember this Nation is a 
collection of 47 million families. A nation 
can print money, but if the family does so, 
someone goes to jail. I do not think the 
Government ought to be printing money. 

Our civilization has really come to the 
point where you might call it a pension 
civilization. You no longer depend just on 
your savings and the stocks you buy, the 
real estate and so on, to take care of you 
in your old age. You depend on social se- 
curity and your company pension and the 
insurance you can take out. All of these 
things are in fixed dollars and therefore I 
think if we do not give our earnest attention 
to preventing the deterioration of the cur- 
rency and eroding of its value, then one of 
these days we are going to be in one of the 
most terrible pickles you ever heard of. 

Our dollar is worth about 50 cents com- 
pared to 1939. So we have a very, very cheap 
dollar. Now if this continues, how are all 
these great insurance plans going to work 
out, including social security? You are 
going to have to say, “Well, I thought I was 
going to have a rather comfortable old age 
and now I am going to be out scratching 
just to keep a roof over my head.” s 

ON RACIAL CRISES 


Question. To turn to the racial issue which 
seems to be tearing the country apart, is 
there any counsel you could offer to help 
bridge the gap between the segregationists 
and integrationists? 

Answer. Unfortunately, people seem to re- 
act more to emotional and sentimental 
factors than to cold statistics. So you get a 
situation where a consensus as to the beat 
method for proceeding is very difficult to 
reach. 7 

Just as a matter of history, there has been 
only one real civil rights law passed in some- 
thing over 80 years, almost 90 I guess. It is 
very dificult. If you try to cure everything 
at once by law, the number of clauses that 
you put into a bill gives you the aggregate 
of the negative votes, 

Iam one of those who Is on the side of the 
underprivileged people in their struggle to 
get their political and economic rights re- 
spected and observed. Now I believe it is not 
only a legal but a moral problem for every 
one of us. I have been preaching this for 12 
years and more, ever since I went to Colum- 
bia, I deeply believe this, 

Now the practical question is, how do you 
make progress? If the leaders on both sides 
could get together and say that the first law 
that we need is so and so, it will be much 
easier to put that through than it will be to 
put all of them through at once. We should 
go after the thing as a soldier does to win a 
campaign. We win 1 victory in 10 in order 
to go to another victory. We should not try 
to put everything in one basket at one time. 
Every time you get one law passed, it opens 
the way for another, because success breeds 
success. As each successive step became un- 
derstood and accepted by the public, the 
legislative jam would soon be broken. 

For example, the voting law passed in 1957 
could, if fully and impartially inforced, ac- 
complish an awful lot by the very power of 
the vote. 

Question. The greatest opposition seems 
to be to this so-called “public accommoda- 
tion“ law. Are you suggesting that perhaps 
that should be put aside for the time in 
order to move on the voting rights and job 
rights areas? 

Answer. Well, I don't know. That is the 
most emotional one for those people who 
have been denied their rights, for the simple 
reason they run into it every day, every 
minute. My own solution, if I were recom- 
mending one, would probably be to make 
sure of the voting first and then, right after 
that, the public accommodations law. And 
I certainly wouldn't base it solely on the 
interstate commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion. I think the relationship is too remote. 
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I would put it on both the 14th and the 
15th amendments and the interstate com- 
merce clause. I think the interstate com- 
merce clause probably applies to the insti- 
tutions, at least the large institutions, but 
I don't see how it applies to the man as an 
individual. I would think that any business 
that has to be licensed by government in 
order to operate probably has an obligation 
to treat everybody the same. 


MOST PRECIOUS RIGHT 


Question. You are suggesting as a matter 
of tactics, that it might be well to let this 
go for a while? 

Answer. Public accommodations ought to 
be taken up soon. But I still believe that the 
most precious right you have, even more than 
where you sleep, is can you vote or not, can 
you participate in your government? 

I had reports When. I was President that 
some Negroes who had their Ph. D.'s were 
denied thelr right to vote in certain areas be- 
cause of Illiteracy. They must have given 
them Sanskrit to translate. I don't know 
how they did it. But that Is exactly what 
they did. 

But again I say, there has got to be a moral 
victory won. Each of us must try to live up 
to the Constitution and its nobly phrased 
principles of equality for all. 


Address by Hon. Basil L. Whitener at 
Kings Mountain Battleground, October 
6, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 7, 1780, a decisive blow was struck 
for American independence. On that 
date, 183 years ago, patriots from North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Virginia, and Georgia inflicted 
a disastrous defeat on the British Army 
at the historic Battle of Kings Mountain. 

The battle was fought in the congres- 
sional district I am privileged to repre- 
sent in the Congress. My district ad- 
joins that of our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from North Carolina, the 
Honorable BAsIL-L. WHITENER. The town 
of Kings Mountain, N.C., is located in 
Mr. WHITENER’s district. 

On Sunday, October 6, 1963, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. WHITE- 
NER] made a stirring speech on the Kings 
Mountain battleground commemorating 
the American victory of October 7, 1780, 
before a distinguished gathering of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

I know that my colleagues will find his 
remarks to be most interesting: 

ADDRESS BY Basil L. WHITENER, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, AT Kincs MOUNTAIN BATTLE- 
GROUND, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1963 
It is a great pleasure for me to be here this 

afternoon and to have the privilege of join- 

ing you in commemorating the Battle of 

Kings Mountain, I am particularly pleased 

that I have the opportunity to be with a 

group dedicated to the preservation of the 

Principles upon which our great Nation was 

founded, s 
I know of no organization in America more 

imbued with the spirit of Kings Mountain 

than the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
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tion. Your great organization stands for 
the very highest ideals of American citizen- 
ship. Through the years it has been the 
vigilant guardian of constitutional govern- 
ment. Your organization has faithfully pro- 
tected and defended the liberties won by our 
forefathers and the free Institutions which 
they bequeathed to us. 

I want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution on the great service the organization 
has rendered, and is rendering, to the Amer- 
ican people. May your efforts to defend our 
cherished institutions and to expose the 
enemies of our country from within and 
from without continue to be crowned with 
success. 

It is good to be here this afternoon and 
have the privilege for a few minutes of shar- 
ing with you some of the history and some 
of the inspiration of the Battle of Kings 
Mountain; 183 years ago the American Colo- 
nies were locked in a great struggle for free- 
dom with the mother country. They had 
been ignored by a haughty sovereign and op- 
pressed by a tyrannical Parliament. Their 
pleas for a redress of grievances had gone 
unnoticed by Parliament and the Royal 
Court. Forced at last to take up arms in 
the defense of the liberty thelr forefathers 
had wrested from King John at Runnymeade 
and which had been guaranteed to them in 
the Magna Carta, they engaged the English 
Armies and Loyalist sympathizers, 

In the fall of 1780 the outlook for the suc- 
cess of the American effort for independence 
was not bright. An event was soon to hap- 
pen, however, that was to rouse the Colonies 
to one last magnificent effort which was to 
culminate in victory. 

In every great struggle for the rights of 
man throughout history there has been one 
decisive event which has determined the sub- 
sequent course of mankind. The Greeks had 
their Thermopylae, the British and French 
their Waterloo, and the Blue and the Gray 
their Gettysburg. 

In the great struggle for American inde- 
pendence the decisive event was the Battle 
of Kings Mountain. It was not a military 
effort that required great planning, nor was 
it one supported by trains of supplies and 
equipment. The battle was one of those 
events that quite frequently happens in the 
course of history without major planning, 
but which leaves its imprint indelibly 
stamped on the affairs of men. 

On October 4, 1855, one of America’s great - 
est historians journeyed to this vicinity to 
take part in the 75th anniversary of the 
Battle of Kings Mountain. He was the 
learned and respected historian, George 
Bancroft. 

Of the great victory won here he had this 
to say: “Let the battleground before us be 
left no longer as private property. Let it be 
made the inheritance of the people; that is, 
of all who are heirs to the benefits that were 
gained on the day which we commemorate. 
Let a monument rise upon its peak as a me- 
morlal of the heroism of their fathers, as an 
evidence of the plety of their sons. The 
deeds that were there performed bid us ever 
renew our love of country. Let the passion 
for freedom flow forth perennially like the 
fountains that gush in crystal purity from 
your hillsides. Let the Union stand like your 
mountains which the geologist tells us are 
the oldest and firmest in the world.” 

Were Bancroft living today he would be 
pleased to note that a grateful Nation has 
reserved the Kings Mountain Battleground 
as a national shrine. 

History has reserved a bright page in the 
annals of the Revolution for the names of 
the gallant men who fought the battle of 
freedom on the slopes of Kings Mountain. I 
think it is altogether fitting and proper this 
afternoon to recount something of what took 
place here on October 7, 1780. As members 
of a patriotic organization dedicated to pre- 
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serving the history and traditions of our 
wonderful Nation, I know that you share 
with me the pride that I have in the stirring 
events leading up to the Battle of Kings 
Mountain. 

In the report of the battle signed by Wil- 
liam Campbell, Isaac Shelby, and Benjamin 
Cleveland we have this stirring account of 
the battle: 

“On receiving intelligence that Major Fer- 
guson had advanced up as high as Gilbert 
Town in Rutherford County and threatened 
to cross the mountains to the western waters 
Col. William Campbell with 400 men 
from Washington County of Virginia, Col. 
Isaac Shelby with 240 men from Sullivan 
County of North Carolina, and Lt. Col. 
John Sevier with 240 men from Wash- 
ington County of North Carolina assem- 
bled at Watauga on the 25th day of Sep- 
tember (1780) where they were joined by 
Col. Charles McDowell with 160 men 
from the counties of Burke and Rutherford 
who had fled before the enemy to the west- 
ern waters. We began our march on the 
26th (of September) and on the 30th we 
were joined by Colonel Cleveland on the 
Catawba River with 350 men from the 
counties of Wilkes and Surry. No one officer 
having properly a right to command in 
chief, On the Ist day of October we dis- 
patched an express to Major General Gates 
informing him of our situation and request- 
ing him to send a general officer to take 
command of the whole. In the meantime 
Colonel Campbell was posted to act as com- 
mandant until such general officer should 
arrive. 

We marched to the Cowpens on Broad Riv- 
er in South Carolina where we were Joined 
by Col. James Williams with 400 men on the 
evening of the 6th (October) who informed 
us that the enemy lay encamped somewhere 
near the Cherokee Ford on Broad River about 
30 miles distant from us. By a council of 
the principal officers it was then thought ad- 
visable to pursue the enemy that night with 
900 of the best horsemen and leave the 
weak horse and footmen to follow as fast as 
possible. We began our march with about 
900 of the best men that evening about 8 
o'clock and marching all night came up 
with the enemy about 3 o'clock p.m. of the 
7th (October) who lay encamped on the top 
of Kings Mountain 12 miles north of the 
Cherokee Ford in the confidence that they 
could not be forced from so advantageous a 
post. Colonel Shelby’s and Colonel Camp- 
bell's regiments began the attack and kept 
up a fire on the enemy while the right and 
left wings were advancing forward to sur- 
round them which was done in about 5 min- 
utes and the fire became general all around. 
The engagement lasted an hour and 6 min- 
utes, the greatest part of which time a 
heavy and incessant fire was kept up on both 
sides. Our men in some places where the 
regulars fought were obliged to give way a 
small distance two or three times but rallied 
and returned with additional ardor to the 
attack. The troops upon the right having 
gained the summit of the eminence obliged 
the enemy to retreat along the top of the 
ridge to where Colonel Cleveland command- 
ed and were there stopped by his brave men. 
A flag was immediately hoisted by Captain 
DuPoistre, the commanding officer (Major 
Ferguson having been killed a little before) 
for a surrender. Our fire immediately ceased 
and the enemy laid down their arms. The 
greatest part of them charged and sur- 
rendered themselves to us prisoners at dis- 
cretion. It appears from their own provi- 
sion returns that day found in their camp 
that their whole force consisted of 1,125 men 
out of which they sustained the following 
loss: Of the regulars, 1 major, 1 captain, 2 
sergeants and 15 privates killed, 36 privates 
wounded, Left on the ground, not able to 
march, 2 captains, 4 lieutenants, 3 ensigns, 
1 surgeon, 5 sergeants, 3 corporals, 1 drum- 
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mer, and 49 privates taken prisoner. Loss 
of the Tories, 2 colonels, 3 captains, and 201 
privates killed. One major and 127 privates 
wounded, and left on the ground not able 
to march, 1 colonel, 12 captains, 11 Heuten- 
ants, 2 ensigns, 1 quartermaster, 1 adjutant, 
2 commissaries, 18 sergeants, and 600 private 
taken prisoner. Total loss of the enemy 1,105 
men at Kings Mountain. The loss on our 
side, 28 killed, 60 wounded.” 

I have read this partial report of the Bat- 
tle of Kings Mountain signed by William 
Campbell, Isaac Shelby, and Benjamin 
Cleveland because it is the most succinct 
and descriptive narrative of the conflict that 
I have ever been able to find. 

In 1 hour and 5 minutes of fighting on 
Kings Mountain the whole course of Ameri- 
can history was changed and the concept of 
free government was firmly established in 
the new world. a 

The significance of what had happened at 
Kings Mountain was immediately realized 
throughout the American Colonies. No one 
understood what the victory meant better 
than did the British. Realizing that the 
Southern Campaign had been lost, British 
forces began the retreat which ended with 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis approxi- 
mately a year later at Yorktown, 

The Continental Congress adopted a reso- 
lution praising the heroes of the decisive 
battle. The Congress resolved: ` 

“That Congress entertains a high sense of 
the spirited and military conduct of Colonel 
Campbell and the officers and privates of the 
militia under his command displayed in the 
action of October 7 in which a complete vic- 
tory was obtained over superior numbers of 
the enemy advantageously posted on Kings 
Mountain in the State of North Carolina and 
that this resolution be published by the 
commanding officer of the Southern Army 
in general orders.“ 

The mountain men who marched to glory 
at Kings Mountain were of the fine English, 
Scotch, Irish, and German blood so promi- 
nently identified today with the industry 
and culture of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 
The heroes of Kings Mountain fought to 
maintain the liberty they had inherited from 
their forebears. In so doing they were mili- 
tary architects for a system of government 
which has been the model of free govern- 
ments in the Western Hemisphere and of 
many other parts of the world. 

From 13 colonies comprising approximate- 
ly 3 million people in a loosely bound con- 
federation, our Nation has grown under the 
principles bequeathed to us by our forebears 
at Kings Mountain to a giant among nations. 

In 183 years our 3 million people have 
become 190 million Americans. Our pros- 
perity and material progréss has been with- 
out equal in history. 

We owe a lasting debt to the brave men 
who marched down out of the mountains 
and rescued a war for independence that was 
about to be lost. We can best pay our debt 
of gratitude to our Revolutionary forebears 
by our faith in the ideals for 
which they fought and rededicating our- 
selves to the principles which guided their 
destiny. 

So long as we have organizations such as 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the American ideal will be kept bright and 
our constitutional principles will be vener- 
ated, As long as the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution continues to support the 
heritage of our past the light of freedom will 
not be extinguished. 

Our Nation is faced with grave problems 
on the domestic and international fronts. 
The challenge of the times in which we live 
requires the very best in our national char- 
acter. 

The faith of our fathers made us great. 
That faith, if preserved, will sustain us in 
the future and will continue to guide our 
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paths along the way of freedom. Our ene- 
mies will never triumph unless we turn our 
backs upon the heroic heritage of our fore- 
fathers. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution 
hold high the torch of liberty. The DAR is 
the embodiment of the spirit of Kings 
Mountain. 

I want to say again how happy I am to be 
with you this afternoon. It has been a high 
honor to join with you in commemorating 
the Battle of Kings Mountain. The story of 
that battle has passed into history, but the 
lesson to be gained from it will last forever. 


Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein’s Sermon on the 
Atonement of a Nation 
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HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the sermon de- 
livered on the eve of the Day of Atone- 
ment September 27, 1963, by Rabbi Jacob 
J. Weinstein of K. A. M. Temple in the dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent. 
* Because of the unique role of K.A.M. 
Temple and Rabbi Weinstein in the prob- 
lems of urban renewal and integration 
in Chicago, much attention and much 
comment have been focused on Rabbi 
Weinstein's sermon on this occasion. 

Rabbi Weinstein is a vice president of 
the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis; and a member of the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, and the Business Ethics Ad- 
visory Council of the Department of 
Commerce. With the advent of the new 
year, he began the 25th year of his min- 
istry at K.A.M. Temple, the oldest Jewish 
congregation in the Middle West, and 
which numbers among its members Asso- 
ciate Justice Arthur J. Goldberg of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Rabbi Weinstein's sermon follows: 

THE ATONEMENT OF A NATION 
(By Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein) 

The literal meaning of the Kol Nidrei has 
been lost in the multiplex folds of history. 
We respond to the haunting melody. We 
hear in it not only a call to waken from our 
own dogmatic slumbers and let our con- 
science shine forth, but we hear in it the 
collective cry of all our ancestors, their 
anguished appeal to God that He release 
them for the vows imposed on them by the 
fell clutch of circumstances, so that they 
could be free-willing people again—masters 
of their destiny, captains of their souls. 

Our sages and the people with them 
realized long ago that while there might be 
good and bad, where there was no free will, 
there could not be right and wrong, and 
therefore no sin and repentance, Choice 
and responsibility, we were taught, were in- 
dispensable in the confrontation of the 
mature man with a mature God. 

This is not to say that people accept the 
bitter burden of choice and responsibility 
with great enthusiasm. Paul the Apostle 
was not sympathetic to many human weak- 
nesses—the eye that lusts, pluck it out—but 
he was to this one. In the theory of 
vicarious atonement (discarded by the Jews 
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in the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel) he did 
what the loan companies dally sweet talk the 
unwary into doing: Consolidate all your 
miserable, prickly little loans into one, easy, 
long-deferred payment. Billboards through- 
out the land and the famous Billy boys— 
Sunday and Graham—have sold millions of 
Christians on the proposition that if you be- 
lieve on Him and that He was crucified for 
your sins, those committed and even those 
not yet contemplated, your salvation is as- 
sured—if not in this world, then surely in the 
next. A corollary of this teaching was that 
those who innocently suffered from the sins 
of others would find recompense in the blood 
of the lamb, in that kingdom which is not of 
this earth, in that heavenly house with many 
mansions. 

It was this religion which Karl Marx called 
the opiate of the masses and it was an 
opiate, Iam not ready to accept the Marxist 
Judgment that it was all evil. The Jews, who 
used a milder sedation—the hope in a reign 
of peace and justice—were often traumatized 
by their suffering and still bear the scars in 
their souls and in their nerve ends of the 
beating they took from their oppressors. 
Many a rabbi in Dachau and Auschwitz must 
have wished that he could have dispensed 
that stronger sedative. Let me not give the 
impression that Christianity sanctioned or 
compromised with evil. It rather taught its 
people to ignore it, by making it spiritually 
irrelevant, and to be confident in its ulti- 
mate defeat by exclusion from the world to 
come. Christianity was indeed a philosophy 
and a strategy of gradualism and it counted 
on the infinite patience of the true believer. 

And no people was more receptive to this 
philosophy than the Negro. He identified 
with the suffering servant, intimate with 
grief and acquainted with sorrow, bearing 
the stripes of the oppressor. The image of 
the crucifix. was worth an army of task- 
masters, The gentle Jesus did what Simon 
Legree could never have done by himself. 
He kept the black man bound and bent to 
his master vampire—white cotton—until an 
Old Testament prophet, Abraham of Illinois, 
came out of the prairie wilderness and re- 
Solved to end slavery, even if every drop of 
blood drawn by the taskmaster’s whip would 
be paid for by one drawn by the sword. 

“For,” he said, “the judgments of the Lord 
are righteous altogether.” Nowhere in the 
Scripture can we find a more positive asser- 
tion of the prophetic credo in the gravita- 
tional pull of justice. In their book, every 
ain had to be balanced with an act of repara- 
tion, lest the very harmony of the universe 
be breached. Abe Lincoln, brooding over the 
course of American history, saw the same 
grim sequence of wrong and retribution op- 
erating here; and he was too honest a man 
to prettify it, though the acceptance of it 
broke his heart. He spoke also of the un- 
finished business of that war and how we 
SOTA dedicate ourselves to the completion 
of it, 

You and I are living in that yery decade 
in which a major attempt is being made to 
finish that business and in which a radical 
agitation is being injected into the 2,000- 
year-old teaching of Christian patience and 
resignation. It is a fearsome, a bittersweet 
experience to live in such a time, but it is 
inescapable. We are caught by forces let 
loose long ago, in a tidal wave of national 
atonement, and that national atonement will 
be all the purer and all the more effective as 
& prelude to a better world for all the chil- 
dren of men if we could take inventory of 
Our own sins and link our acts of repentance 
into that of the Nation. 

Perhaps we could say such an al chet conan 
Phrase meaning “concerning the sin,” which 
begins the litany of confession in the atone- 
Ment service) as this: 

For.the sin which we have sinned through 
stress or through choice, openly or in secret, 
in stubbornness or in error. 
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For the sin which we have sinned by using 
the word “nigger” and the grit in our voice 
and the slur in our eye when we have spoken 
of “the colored,” or “the schwartze,” as 
though we could merge all black folk into 
one unseemly image. 

For the sin which we have sinned by word 
of mouth in spreading as truth the shadiest 
rumors, the most disparaging jokes, the most 
cynical judgments. 

For the sin which we have sinned by mov- 
ing from a neighborhood because Negroes 
moved into it. 

For the sin which we have sinned by pay- 
ing the Negro less for the same labor per- 
formed by a White man, and charging him 
more for the same goods or services. 

For the sin which we have sinned by be- 
lieving that God made the black man in- 
ferior to the white and intended to keep 
him so. ~ 

For the sin which we have sinned in aiding 
and abetting segregated schooling and thus 
changing the locks on the doors of the one 
place where the Negro might find the means 
to redeem himself from the handicaps of his 
primitive origins and his slavery. 

For the sin which we have sinned in stand- 
ing idly by the blood of our black brother, 
in wiping our hands clean because some one 
else pulled the Iynch rope, fired the gun, 
cracked the skull, threw the dynamite, 

For all these sins, O God of forgiveness, 
bear with us, pardon and forgive us, 

We sit here peacefully in this temple. 
Police cars scout around this block to make 
sure that our worship will not be disturbed. 
Less than a month ago, on a Sunday morn- 
ing, a group of Negro children, in a Baptist 
church in Birmingham, had just finished 
their religious study and were assembling 
in the sanctuary to hear the word of God, 
to hear how the Heavenly Father had made 
us all in His image, destined to love one an- 
other as children of the same Father. Sticks 
of dynamite were hurled through the stained 
glass windows of that church, shattering not 
only the sacred symbols etched into the 
giass, but shattering the life of four little 
Negro girls and wounding, some seyerely, a 
score of other adults and children, 

Perhaps we witnessed here a kind of bar- 
baric sacrifice, a throwback to the Aztec 
ceremony, where the heart of a virgin maiden 
was offered on a high altar to appease the 
gods of rain and the harvest. Or it may have 
been an echo of the Moloch rite, where an 
infant was immured into the foundation 
stones of a new house to bribe the favor of 
the local spirit djins. But these acts—the 
ancient and the modern sacrifices—would 
not have been possible without the sup- 
portive consent of the people, whether vocal 
or silent. The murderous, cowardly hands 
which threw the dynamite into the Baptist 
church were upheld by the polite and kindly 
people of good will and good manners who 
would never kill a dog, who can't even bring 
themselves to say “nigger,” but who support 
a Bull Connor and vote for a Governor Wal- 
lace and who have maintained the conditions 
which have denied elementary opportunity 
and elementary dignity to the Negro; and 
who then justify their behavior on the 
grounds that the Negro is lazy, incompetent, 
inherently inferior. 

Charles Morgan, a Birmingham lawyer, 
said it quite plainly, to the young business- 
men of that city: 

“And, who is really guilty? Each of us. 
Each citizen who has not consciously 
attempted to: bring about peaceful com- 
pliance with the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the Unitde States, each citizen who 
has ever said, “They. ought to kill that nigger’; 
every citizen who votes for the candidate 
with the bloody flag: every citizen and every 
school board member and schoolteacher and 
principal and businessman and judge and 
lawyer who has corrupted the minds of our 
youth; every person in this community who 
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has in any way contributed during the past 
several years to the popularity of hatred, 18 
at least as guilty, or more so, than the de- 
thented fool who threw that bomb.” 

O good and polite people, you here and 
everywhere in this troubled land, look into 
your souls on this day when we seek the 
approval of our conscience and the favor 
of God. What makes us silent in the face 
of evil? What makes us stand idly by the 
blood of our brothers? Is it that we really 
don’t believe in human decency? Are we 
reconciled to the ineradicable rascality of 
human nature? Do we need to believe in 
the black man’s inferiority to cover up hid- 
den inferlorities of our own? Can we not 
stand on our own feet unless they rest on 
the neck of someone meaner, less worthy, 
less honored by our fellow man? Do we 
think, perchance, that we can isolate and 
departmentalize our emotions—be kind and 
gentle and loving to our own and cruel or 
indifferent to those beyond the parochial 
pale? 

Cleanse your soul from such callousness 
of spirit. Pray rather for the sensitivity of 
the poet of renascence: 


“All sin was of my sinning, all 
Atoning mine, and mine the gall 
Of all regret.. Mine was the weight 
Of every brooded wrong, the hate 
That stood behind each envious thrust, 
Mine every greed, mine every lust. 


“A man was starving in Capri; 
He moved his eyes and looked at me; 
I felt his gaze, I heard his moan, 
And knew his hunger as my own. 
Isaw at sea a great fog bank 
Between two ships that struck and sank; 
A thousand screams the heavens smote; 
And every scream tore through my throat. 


“No hurt I did not feel, no death 
That was not mine; mine each last breath 
That, crying, met an answering cry 
From the compassion that was I. 
All suffering mine, and mine its rod; 
Mine, pity like the pity of God.” 


This is the enlargement of the heart and 
the renewal of spirit for which we pray. 
Would that we could open our hearts that 
God might enter in. There would then be 
no room for lesser thoughts. And yet we 
must not forget that the kind of atonement 
you can earn here is a limited atonement, 
God can pardon you only for the sins you 
have committed against Him—by denying 
His sovereignty, by withholding your wor- 
ship, by failing the urge for perfection in 
imitation of Him. Those sins you have com- 
mitted against your fellow man, only the sus 
jured can forgive. 

Since in our collective sins against the 
Negro people it would obviously be difficult 
to obtain personal pardon from each of the 
aggrieved, it is incumbent on us to do the 
following: To do all in our power to open 
the doors of equal opportunity in employ- 
ment to the Negro breadwinner. His rate 
of unemployment is four times that of the 
white, Give him a break. Give him the 
same opportunity for promotion. Don't be 
bound by the conventional bind that the 
Public is not ready to accept the Negro as 
salesman or office executive. You accept the 
Negro as nurse when your aggressions are 
muted by tuness. You can learn to accept 
the Negro in any capacity where he qualifies 
when you are well. If you are in the labor 
field, fight to put an end to Jim Crow in 
apprenticeships and job training. This may 
drive you to make an assault on our re- 
stricted employment market, but this will 
be all to the good. 

Work in your neighborhoods for open oc- 
cupancy. The Negro has a right to live 
where he can pay the rent and observe 
the maintenance standards of the com- 
munity. If you deny him freedom of resi- 
dence, you deny him the fruit of his labor 
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and you condemn him to segregated schools. 
If there are members of this congregation 
who are involved in the Real Estate Asso- 
ciation’s attack on the recently passed ordi- 
nance which subjects real estate brokers to 
penalty for discriminatory practice, I want 
to say to them that there is no way in which 
they can reconcile this attitude with their 
commitment as Jews. Nor can it be recon- 
ciled with their faith as Americans; since, 
I believe, all business partakes of the nature 
of a public franchise and therefore all busi- 
nessmen are bound to treat every customer 
equally and fairly. 

This brings us to our solemn obligation to 
integrate our schools, since the schools are 
the crucible of our American way of life; 
and since residential patterns change slow- 
ly, we must insist on such changes in bound- 
aries and such transfer privileges as will 
give our young people a chance to live 
democracy while they are preparing to serve 
it with trained skills. These are but the 
broad outlines of our path to true atone- 
ment. We know that revolutions are not 
fulfilled without painstaking and sacrificial 
attention to infinite detall. 

The responsibility for the successful out- 
come of this revolution weighs most heavily 
on the great, churchgoing, middle-class ele- 
ments of our population. The Ku Klux 
Klan, the White Circle folk, the Black Mus- 
lims have their plans to abort this bloodless 
revolution and settle the question by violent 
means. We can make their plans of no 
account. We have had in Birmingham, in 
Montgomery, in Jackson, in the march on 
Washington profound and exacting testi- 
mony that the Negro can still turn the other 
cheek, that the incredible patience under 
suffering instilled in his blood and his bone 
is still with him; that by some magic chemis- 
try of his own history and his naturt he can 
still have faith in the white man. 

Can we match that patience with our con- 
cern; yes, with our impatience? Can we, the 
good white folk, move sufficiently out of our 
privileged circle to draw him in? Surely. we 
Jews should give the right answer. Patience 
has been the badge of all our tribe. We 
know the stranger’s agony and the stranger's 
heart. Would it not be a Chillel Ha-shem 
(a desecration of the Name) for us who have 
watched the callousness of the nations 
through 2,000 years of discrimination and 
persecution to become callous ourselves the 
moment equality and prosperity shined upon 
us? That be far from a people that holds 
itself to be the compassionate children of 
compassionate parents. That be far from us. 

It is not merely patience that we are called 
upon to exercise. It is that compassionate 
understanding we describe as empathy. We 
must make allowance for past injustices and 
ingrained inequities and bend over backward 
without being patronizing. We have to 
practice a kind of discrimination in reverse, 
not only to atone for past wrongs but to 
create the condition in which an ultimate 
equality of opportunity can be achieved. 
Never were we called upon so urgently to 
exercise that quality for which our tradition 
and our experience have made us the proud 
bearers—the wisdom of the heart. 

We gave the world the most tragically 
heroic example of invincible faith it had ever 
known. Our brethren marched to the fur- 
maces and gas chambers of the Nazis singing 
“Ani Maamin”—“I believe with perfect faith 
that the Messiah will come, that though He 
tarry, God's will will be done.” Must we 
not then join the ranks of our black broth- 
ers as they march from their Egypt to their 

land singing “I believe, deep down 
in my heart. I truly belleve that some day, 
somehow, we will overcome?” 

On the eve of the great white day of atone- 
ment, is it necessary to spell out that their 
march and our march is one march, to the 
same promised land; and that if we help 
them achieve it, it will be our security, too, 
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and the Nation’s as well, for there is no divi- 
sion in God—who is One as His name is one? 
A sentence from the New Testament has been 
begging for utterance: “If ye do it unto the 
least. of these, it is as though you had done 
it unto Me.” 

I think we shall be solving more than our 
domestic race problem if we take the steps 
that will do justice to the Negro. I believe 
we shall be taking a giant step toward solving 
the incredible problem of 5 million unem- 
ployed in this, the richest country on the 
globe. I believe we shall have removed a 
psychological barrier between our country 
and the ever-expanding bloc of new nations 
of the colored populations of the world and 
thus make more certain not only that we 
can create a universal government of a world 
federation of nations, but that such a world 
government will embody the precious in- 
sights of a humane democracy. We set out 
to put our own house in order and we may, 
by that very act, help to make our globe 
habitable. Goodness grows by what it feeds 
upon and God's reward is measured out with 
an opulent hand. . 

Isaiah, so long ago, described this kind of 
atonement: 

“Behold, ye fast for strife and contention, 
and to smite with the fist of wickedness; ye 
fast not this day so as to make your voice to 
be heard on high. Is such the fast that I 
have chosen? The day for a man to afflict 
his soul? Is it to bow down his head as a 
bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and ashes 
under him? Wilt thou call this a fast, and 
an acceptable day to the Lord? Is not this 
the fast that I have chosen? To loose the 
fetters of wickedness, to undo the bands of 
the yoke, and to let the oppressed go free, and 
that ye break every yoke? Is it not to deal 
thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring 
the poor that are cast out to thy house? 
When thou seest the naked, that thou cover 
him, and that thou hide not thyself from 
thine own flesh? Then shall thy light break 
forth as the morning, and they healing shall 
spring forth speedily.” 


Pennies for Peace 
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HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
within the next several weeks the House 
will be considering a bill authorizing 
new funds for the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency as well as some 
minor amendments to the basic act it- 
self which the Congress passed in Sep- 
tember 1961. 

I am pleased to include hereunder for 
the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial in the September 30, 1963, edition 
of the Milwaukee Journal, Wisconsin's 
leading newspaper. The editorial is 
captioned “Pennies for Peace,” and in 
concise form details why this invest- 
ment, although pitifully small compared 
with the defense budget, ought to be 
made in behalf of peace: ` 

PENNIES FOR PEACE 

We are spending $51 billion a year for de- 
fense—preparing for a war we hope won't 
come, in effect—and has few 
qualms about providing the money. But the 
House of Representatives think that $15 
million is too much to spend to prepare for 
peace. r 
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At least the House has refused to give 
that much to the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. It has held the 
Agency's budget to $10 million, about what 
it spent last year. 

The Agency, according to Director William 
C. Foster, would Uke to spend $11 million 
next year to finance research projects by 
outside experts. The operating cost of the 
Agency itself he sets at $4 million. 

There are greater reasons for hope now that 
steps toward meaningful arms control and 
reduction may be possible. The processes 
are ticklish. We need to know in detail 
what the effects of reducing arms would have 
on our economy and how to prepare for 
possible difficulties. We need to know in 
what areas arms reduction can most safely 
be agreed to and the order in which reduc- 
tions in various forms of arms should be 
carried out. We know too little about 
means of mutual inspection to guarantee 
that disarmament agreements are being car- 
rled out honestly. 

Certainly it makes sense to study these 
matters. In our own interest and that of 
mankind we must seek every means that we 
can, while maintaining our security, to stave 
off war and end the arms race. Planning 
for all contingencies is the purpose of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. To 
deny it the money it needs is self-defeating. 


Director of Peace Corps Honored 
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HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the Af- 
filiated Young Democrats of New York 
State—Harold R. Moskovit, State presi- 
dent—on Tuesday, September 24, 1963, 
presented their annual award and plaque 
to Hon. Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps, at his office, 
806 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. f 

Mr. Moskovit presided at the meeting 
of more than 50 members of the organi- 
zation who were present to honor MT. 
Shriver. 

Mr. Moskovit praised the outstanding 
work that Mr. Shriver has done as Direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps with its great 
accomplishments and commended him 
and the Peace Corps on their second 
anniversary. 

Hon. G. Joseph Minetti, a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and an hon- 
orary member of the Affiliated Young 
Democrats, presented the plaque to Mr. 
Shriver. The plaque reads as follows: 
AFFILIATED YOUNG Democrats, INC., oF NEW 

Yoru STATE—MERITORIOUS CITATION TO 

Hon. ROBERT SARGENT SHRIVER, In. 

In appreciation for faithful, unswerving. 
untiring and extraordinary service on behalf 
of all the people of our country. 

Admired, venerated, and honored by our 
members for your outstanding assistance 
and guidance given to us and all young peo- 
ple for many years by helping us to promote 
the highest ideals of our young men and 
women, the future leaders of our city, State, 
and Nation. 

Given this 24th day of September 1963, at 


the Peace Corps, Washington, D.C. 
HaroLD R. Mosxkovir, 
State President. 
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HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the following editorial “Rocking the 
Boat,” which appeared in the Arizona 
Republic of September 24, 1963, con- 
tains such commonsense that I thought 
it should be brought to the attention of 
all those who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


ROCKING THE BOAT 

Robert S. McNamara, Secretary of Defense, 
and Gen, Maxwell D. Taylor, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, flew to Saigon yester- 
day to take a look at the military situation 
in South Vietnam. Unfortunately, the prob- 
lem is no longer purely, or even mainly, a 
military one. It has political and religious 
Overtones that are of primary importance. 

The dirty war in South Vietnam was go- 
ing well until a couple of months ago. Then 
President Kennedy made the colossal error 
of trying to unseat, or at least reform, the 
South Vietnamese Government without hav- 
ing any workable alternative if President 
Ngo Dinh Diem got his back up. 

Whether Diem is the arch villain he has 
been portrayed is debatable. But when 
President Kennedy, through Ambassador 
Lodge, told Diem he would have to get rid 
of his brother and sister-in-law, the Nhus, 
he should have known in advance what he 
would do if Diem refused. Diem did refuse, 
and the United States was caught looking 
like a card player whose bluff has been called. 
Far from being prepared to back up his ulti- 
Matum, President Kennedy announced the 
United States would continue military and 
economic aid to South Vietnam. So the 
Diem family, which is as closely knit as the 
Kennedy family, appeared to have thumbed 
its collective nose at the United States and 
gotten away with it. 

Mrs. Ngo Dinh Nhu, Diem's sister-in-law 
and usually cited as the cause of Diem's 
Woes, says President Kennedy is misinformed 
about the religious situation In South Viet- 
nam. Although Diem is a Roman Catholic, 
he has a majority of Buddhists in his cabi- 
net. Mrs. Nhu showed callous and atrocious 
taste when she described the self-destruction 
of a Buddhist monk as “a barbecue.” But 
her claim that Buddhists have considerable 
Teligious freedom in South Vietnam appears 
to have merit. 

We don't know where the President will 
go from here, and we doubt if he does. Hav- 
ing tried to pull the rug out from under the 
Nhus, he has succeeded mainly in damaging 
the wall-to-wall carpeting of Diem. Mr. Ken- 
nedy has been the victim of bad planning. 
Whether the McNamara-Taylor survey can 
come up with a solution remains to be seen, 
In the meantime, the United States had bet- 
ter give Diem full support because he can 
fight communism (which he has done suc- 
cessfully) or withdraw all support from 
Diem because of his row with the Buddhists 
(which may or may not prove fatal to his 
regime). 

One thing the President can do is to tell 
the junior officers in the numerous American 
agencies in Vietnam to stop undermining 
Diem. Their constant criticism is reminis- 
cent of the way that the Amerasia clique 
turned American opinion against Chiang 
Kal-shek when the generalissimo was in 
Chunking and Nanking. Unlike Chiang, 
Diem doesn’t have an island to flee to if his 
Tegime is toppled. Nor does the United 
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States have any equally determined anti- 
Communist to take his place. Until the 
United States finds such a man, it had better 
quit rocking Dlem's boat. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following newslet- 
ter of October 5, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 


WORLD’S SICKNESS IS COMMUNISM 


The whole world is suffering today because 
of the basic infection, communism. To meet 
the problem we must start with a basic 
policy. 

1. Recognize the world’s sickness is com- 
unism. 


2. Isolate the sickness—label it—refuse to 
deal with it. 

(a) Communism is based on godless ma- 

m; 

(b) In any deals in which godless material- 
ism is engaged with the God fearing the evil 
will sabotage the trusting. 

3. Determine to give no foreign aid to the 
enemy, no aid to be used in subjugating 
people, no action to dignify the dishonorable. 

We have failed to accept this basic policy 
and have encouraged the spread of the 
sickness,” 


THE UNHAPPY RECORD— WHAT DEALS HAVE COST 


The growth and spread of the sickness has 
been helped by appeasement, deals, trusting 
unwisely, indication of weakness, lack of firm 
policy. 

1. Yalta, Potsdam, Teheran: results: a 
divided Germany and the encirclement of 
Berlin; the enslavement of free Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, the death of free China, 
communist control of the Kuril Islands to 
set the stage for present Communist influ- 
ence in Asia. > 

2. Berlin: Building the wall, thus violating 
a number of agreements including the right 
of free access, Enslaving behind the Iron 
Curtain millions of free Germans, wholesale 
murder of men, women and children for the 
crime of trying to escape to freedom. 

8. Cuba: The loss of a free nation, the 
establishment of an enemy military base 
within shooting distance of the United 
States, a training area and embarkation point 
for saboteurs and subversion throughout 
Latin America. 

4. Laos: Acceptance of a Russian proposal 
for a “troika” and the eventual control of 
the country by the Communists. Providing 
a staging area to export communism to sur- 
rounding free nations. 

5. Vietnam: Recognition of a divided 
country giving the Communists a stronghold 
in North Vietnam has resulted in continued 
pressure on South Vietnam and has now 
brought death to American boys who are 
fighting a war that is not a war. 

6. Korea: Communist control of North 
Korea resulted in war and 133,000 American 
casualties, humiliation and defeat for the 
United States and the strengthening of Com- 
munist influence throughout Asia. 

7. United Nations: Trusting Soviet Union 
proposals for the charter and subsequent 
understanding has made it possible for the 


m 
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Russians to have their own man as head of 
the military secretariat continuously, even 
during the Korean war when Russia was sup- 
the enemy the U.N. was fighting. The 
Soviet Union has used the veto power to 
sabotage the U.N. and use its machinery 
against the United States; has bled the tax- 
payers of the United States to build and 
strengthen Communist countries, 

8. Finally, we now have in being a test ban 
treaty which endangers our defenses and we 
are trying to enter into a deal to help the 
Soviet economy by selling Russia wheat to 
make up for its own inefficiencies. We will 
use American taxpayers’ money to subsidize 
the sale. 

AN AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
No deals with the enemy—communism 


1, Accept and recognize the challenge of 
the all-out war the Communists have de- 
clared on us. 

2. Brand the sickness as communism. 
Stop supporting and aiding Communists, 
socialists, and neutrals. Provide foreign aid 
only to our friends and then on a self-help 
basis through loans and providing know-how 
for them to do the things they feel best for 
their country. 

3. Withdraw recognition of Communist 
governments—brand them outlaws of civil- 
ization. Do not dignify them by negotiation 
and deals. Recognize they will not honor 
contracts, but use them as a step to victory 
for their side. 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers; for what fellowship hath right- 
eousness with hteousness? and what 
communion hath light with darkness?”—(II 
Corinthians, 6-14), 


Burns Ditch-Indiana Port 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
from a September 26 broadcast over 
WANE-TV and WANE radio in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. I believe that this editorial 
well summarizes the feelings of many 
people in Indiana and in the Nation as a 
whole as regards the Burns Ditch In- 
diana Port and Lakeshore Park project. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Burns DITCH-INDIANA Port 


The long battle of the industrial develop- 
ers versus the conservationists in Indiana 
apparently has ended, and we believe the 
way in which it was resolved will benefit all 
the people of Indiana. 

The Federal Budget Bureau, which ad- 
vises the administration on monetary mat- 
ters, recommended this week that Federal 
funds for offshore work on the proposed 
Burns Ditch Port be approved, and that a 
national lakeshore park also be created in 
the northern Dunes area. Thus, the people 
who want the Lake Michigan fort because of 
the future economic advantages it is likely’ 
to bring the State, and the people who 
wanted to preserve the Dunes area for its 
recreational value and its abundance of 
wildlife useful for scientific research, are 
both the winners. 
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The save-the-dunes people are not getting 
exactly the land they wanted, but while they 
set out to preserve only 3,000 acres, they now 
end up with over 11,000 being set aside for a 
national park. For both recreation and bio- 
logical research, this is a boon, and we believe 
they should be happy. For those who want 
the Burns Ditch Port, the Budget Bureau set 
down certain requirements that must be met 
before the Federal funds are granted. But 
these conditions seem to be realistic, and we 
believe they, too, should be happy. - 

Now that a reasonable compromise be- 
tween the two sides has been reached, the 
recriminations and arguments should come 
to an end. We hope the conditions the 
Budget Bureau set down for the Burns Ditch 
Port can be met and that Congress will ap- 
prove; and we hope work can then go for- 
ward on the port for the sake of Indiana’s 
industrial growth, and that work will also 
go forward with all due speed on the National 
Lakeshore Park. 


On the Urban Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, Gov. 
Mark Hatfield, of Oregon, recently de- 
livered an excellent address before the 
12th Annual Commissioners and Gover- 
nors Conference of Metropolitan Wash- 
ington’s problems sponsored by the Met- 
ropolitan Washington Council of Gov- 
ernments, 

_ Governor Hatfield, in the course of his 
remarks, told of the experience of the 
Mid-Willamette Valley Council of Gov- 
ernments which is similar in operation 
to our own Washington Council of Gov- 
ernments. 

The text of the Governor’s remarks 
follows: 


ON THE URBAN FRONTIER 


Governor Harrison, Governor Tawes, Chair- 
man Sickles, Mrs. Wilkins, members of the 
conference, and distinguished guests, in this 
citadel of the New Frontier, I am reminded 
of Ambassador-Professor Galbraith's book, 
“The Affluent Society,” and its memorable 
description which goes like this: 

“The family which takes its air-condi- 
tioned, -~steered, and power-braked 
automobile out for a tour [and] 


through cities that are badly paved, made 


hideous by litter, blighted buildings, bill- 
boards, and posts for wires that should long 
since have been put undergound. They pass 
on into a countryside that has been ren- 
dered largely invisible by commercial art. 
They picnic on exquisitely packaged food 
from a portable icebox by a polluted stream 
and go on to spend the night at a park which 
is a menace to public health and morals. 
Just before dozing off on an air mattress, 
beneath a nylon tent, amid the stench of 
decaying refuse, they may reflect vaguely on 
the curious unevenness of their blessings.” 

We do, indeed, have an unevenness of 
blessings—as has every generation before us 
and as will every generation that follows. 
What will really count for us and for those 
who come after us will be the effectiveness 
with which we transform problems into 
progress and adversity into advantage. 

Our m tan areas have been facing 
a crisis brought on by the movement of our 
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population from farm to city and com- 
pounded by the flight of great masses from 
the central city to the suburbs. The studies 
by political scientists of this continuing 
crisis have resulted in a new specialty I 
understand they want to call metropology. 
Whatever the name, study and solution of 
these problems are matters which have con- 
cerned me as a professor of political science, 
as a legislator, as Secretary of Staite (of 
Oregon), as Governor and—perhaps most 
important—as a citizen of Salem. They 
concern you (or you would not be here). 
They should concern the resident of every 
metropolitan area, but the fact of the mat- 
ter is that they do not. We may not like it, 
but it is nonetheless true. 

It reminds me of the statement of Prof. 
Arthur Bromage (University of Michigan) 
that the influence of practical politics will 
surely be one key to metropolitan govern- 
ment of the future.” I believe he under- 
states the case. Practical politics will be the 
key to the future of urban government. 

We must deal with the realities of people 
as they are, where they are. We must recog- 
nize that much of the inefficiency of local 
government exists because people want it 
that way. Prof. Charles Adrian (Michigan 
State University) has said of those who as- 
sume otherwise that they “sometimes ex- 
claim in wonder and horror, ‘Why, there are 
76 different fire departments in the metro- 
politan area.’ 

“Efficiency and economy are probably 
among the suburbanites’ lesser concerns—to 
him other things have a far higher priority. 
This attitude is in accord with a traditional 
view of Americans. We do not like to pay 
taxes and we do not associate taxes with 
services. Because this is the case, efficiency 
and economy arguments are nearly mean- 
ingless—the typical citizen probably does 
not see an important relationship between 
the way in which services are provided and 
the size of his own tax bill. He, rather, 
cynically, expects government to be rela- 
tively inefficient.” 

This is the political reality of local gov- 
ernment to which we must bring in our 
home communities, in our State govern- 
ments, and in the Federal Government 
whatever powers of prophecy, administrative 
skill, and political leadership we may possess. 

In the metropolitan area from which I 
come, we have been attempting—with some 
success—to deal with the problems created 
by our own urban sprawl. Although our 
problems are small enough to permit a 
greater chance of comprehension and solu- 
tion, there may be some value to this audi- 
ence in a brief reference to the experience of 
our Mid-Willamette Valley Council of 
Governments. 

Five years ago, a conference of some 200 
citizens, called together by the Salem Area 
Chamber of Commerce, studied the govern- 
mental problems of our metropolis. At the 
end of a year, they made a long series of 
recommendations for action by the city, the 
State, our two counties, the school and other 
districts. 

The key recommendation, however, was 
that a formal compact of voluntary coopera- 
tion be agreed to by the elected representa- 
tives of the five major governmental units 
involved. This formal compact is a remark- 
able document in several respects: 

1. It establishes no supergovernment. 

2. It takes no power from any present 
government. 

3. Yet this legal, legislatively sanctioned 
compact of cooperation has led to improved 
solutions of our metropolitan problems, 

Let me cite two or three examples. 

TRANSPORTATION PLANNING 


The forecasts of automotive economists are 
frightening. By 1983, I understand, there 
will be 115 million cars, trucks, and buses 
on our streets and roads (a 40-percent in- 
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crease over 1963.) This on top of the fact 
that we now have 22 cars for every mile of 
road and street compared to 11 cars per mile 
in 1941. (American Municipal News, Aug. 
12, 1963). Similar forecasts relating to air 
and other travel systems offer little hope 
of effective solution by a single local goyern- 
ment. 

This district is not a Federal enclave, iso- 
lated from Virginia or Maryland, from Chevy 
Chase or Arlington. Your National Capital 
Transportation Agency has sought to deal 
with your mass transit problem and has en- 
countered the usual difficulties engendered 
by a complex structure of local government. 

I am glad to report that we are engaged 
through our Council of Governments on a 
cooperative transportation study that has 
been cited by the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads as a model for other metropolitan 
areas. The real test of our study will come 
in the implementation decisions yet to be 
made, Our optimism on this score rests in 
the main on the fact that the study was 
cooperatively initiated, is cooperatively being 
made under the cooperative supervision of 
our council. The active role played by the 
elected officials of city, county, and State 
governments will make the necessary politi- 
cal action to implement study results much 
easier to achieve. 

I trust that your Transportation Commit- 
tee, with respect to the National Capital 
transportation problem, will enjoy a similar 
role, with similar prospects, 

WATER POLLUTION 

I once had a colleague who began his 
course in municipal government with: “Wel- 
come to this class on street cleaning, garbage 
collection, and refuse disposal.” 

Metropolitan problems are real. 

Increased population and expanding in- 
dustry, plus home laundries, dishwashers, and 
other additions to our standard of living, 
have increased the demand for water while 
pollution has been aggravated by inadequate 
and overloaded treatment systems. 

For this problem, our council has provided 
the political leadership necessary to achieve 
a solution. Through the council, we have 
developed a truly metropolitan approach. 
The central city is developing a sewage treat- 
ment plant to serve, in addition to its own 
12 square miles, the 50 square miles of un- 
incorporated area surrounding it. The 
counties are developing sewer districts for 
which the boards of county commissioners 
are the governing bodies. The districts have 
foreknowledge that, as annexation of the 
core city progresses, the districts will be 
abandoned. Cooperation from the State 
sanitary authority and State legislature has 
been invaluable in the execution of this 
program, 

CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PLANNING 


Recently, our council has assumed an ex- 
tremely important role in the overall co- 
ordination in the provision of facilities and 
services to our citizens. This was accom- 
plished when the council accepted the re- 
sponsibility for reviewing our regional 6-year 
capital improvement programs and making 
recommendations thereon to the participat- 
ing governments. Each of the participating 
governments annually develops a projection 
of the capital improvements it anticipates 
during the coming 6 years. Until recently, 
these projections had been forwarded to our 
regional planning agency where they were 
brough together in a single report. During 
this process the regional planning council 
was able to negotiate certain revisions with 
the individual governments. However, be- 
cause it lacked the political power which is 
involved in the decisionmaking on these 
projects, the planning council was not able 
to approach the more important problems 
such as the coordination of the scheduling of 
bond and special levy elections, the balanc- 
ing of the overall community expenditures 
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for capital improvement and the many other 
policy decisions which require action by the 
responsible elected officials. 

“We are now in the process of revising the 
planning operation to bring it more directly 
under the guidance of our Council of Govern- 
ments. Planning is futile unless it is related 
to decisionmaking. Unless such a connec- 
tion between planning and decision exists, 
a metropolitan area faces confusion, conten- 
tion, and the chaos of inaction that would 
cost us dearly in the years ahead.“ 

In these and other areas of our council's 
action, it has been a privilege and a chal- 
lenge for me to serve as the Representative 
of the State of Oregon. I have been re- 
peatedly impressed by the fact that simple 
cooperation among local governments cannot 
meet the metropolitan challenge. Both 
Srate and Federal Governments have roles to 
play. 

Governor Harrison's Commonwealth has 
ploneered in far-seeing State legislation of 
local import. Annexation, city-county con- 
solidation, and the present legislative study 
of local government seem to me to exemplify 
some of the constructive steps the States 
must take. Greater flexibility should be 
afforded to local governments by the States 
so that they may deal with new problems 
with the means most suitable to the circum- 
stance. This applies, in my Judgment, to the 
issues of local finance, to the question of the 
structure of loca] government, to the distri- 
bution of powers, functions, and responsi- 
bilities. Of course, I include in this pre- 
scription the authorization for cooperative 
and joint solution of interlocal problems. 


We should seek less to regulate and more“ 


to encourage local action on local matters. 

One other State action should parallel that 
of Maryland, where Governor Tawes was 80 
instrumental in initiating a Baltimore 
Metropolitan Area Study Committee. I hope 
that the mandatory study commission re- 
quired for the Portland metropolitan area by 
action of our legislature will find the same 
enthusiastic reception I am told is true in 
Baltimore. Hopefully, these commissions, 
and others Ike them, will help us identify 
and prevent potential problems before they 
reach the critical proportions that are rep- 
resented by decayed and blighted areas in 
each of our major cities. 

For some, massive Federal programs (such 
as public housing and urban renewal) are 
the only solution to the gamut of metro- 
politan problems. The Federal Government 
cannot escape. concern for urban problems 
that extend well beyond State and local 
boundaries. In the field of transportation, 
water supply and sewage disposal, and others 
we could name, we are dealing with national 
and regional issues many of which cannot 
be solved by action of local governments or 
a single State. 

The solid research produced by the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations (established by President Eisen- 
hower), the continuing congressional interest 
reflected in the special subcommittees on in- 
tergovernmental relations will be helpful in 
keeping national focus on the metropolitan 
problem. 

It is my fervent hope that Federal action 
in the future will continue to provide us 
with the research data on which effective 
local, State, and regional action may be 
taken. I hope, too, that Federal action will 
encourage and support voluntary, coopera- 
tive, local, and State action and that the 
Council of State Governments may join with 
the American Municipal Association and the 
National Association of (pounts in a similar 
effort. 

It should be made Saaier for the States to 
enter into and give efect to compacts such 
as Incodel and the Port of New York Author- 
ity. It should be the Federal purpose in 
matters such as water resources planning to 
take action which will strengthen rather than 
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weaken the sense of State and local purpose 
and responsibility. And, above all, it should 
encourage the kind of intergovernmental co- 
operation that preserves the significance of 
participation in the processes of local 
government. 

I have talked of the critical metropolitan 
problems that concern our local, state and 
National Governments. I have described 
something of the cooperative effort in which 
we—like you—have been engaged. I have 
not discussed metropolitan government of 
the Dade County or Toronto type—less be- 
cause they are controversial than because I 
am convinced that the councils of govern- 


ment can do the job, while preserving the 


responsiveness of government that is 80 
essential to the success of democracy itself. 
It may be that other forms of government— 
like “metro'—will prove themselves equal to 
the metropolitan task, but I can assure you 
that our community (a stronghold of con- 
servatism) finds our voluntary cooperation 
compact both acceptable and effective. It 
preserves home rule and it issures an ap- 
proach to our problem that is responsive to 
local control. In Professor Adrian's words, 
“If our goal is to preserve the institutions of 
democracy, the burden of proof is on those 
who would take away the little governments 
(or give them nothing to decide, which 
amounts to the same thing).“ 

The yoluntary council of governments does 
not “take away the little governments.” In- 
stead it permits the study and solution of 
metropolitan problems on an areawide basis; 
permits the coordination of planning, deci- 
sionmaking, ad execution; meets local prob- 
lems in a democratic and responsive way; 
and improves the capacity of local govern- 
ment to remain the master of its own 
destiny. 

It is clear that the strength of our democ- 
racy lies in local self-government and in the 
cooperative solution of our problems—where 
the problems are. We can cut at the roots 
of “the tree of liberty” by a steady centraliza- 
tion of governmental power and responsibil- 
ity. Or we can nourish the tree. If local 
government is to continue to flourish, it 
must have the understanding support of the 
State and Federal Governments but it must 
also have the will to meet and solve—indi- 
vidually or cooperatively—the problems it 
confronts, This council—and others like 
it—provide a tool that widens and strength- 
ens the capacity of local government. It 
must be our high resolve that we will never 
rest on our quest for patterns of local gov- 
ernment fuly equal to the needs of today and 
adaptable as well to needs of tomorrow. 
Only thus may we reduce the unevenness of 
our blessings and satisfy our commitment to 
the preservation of democracy and the tree 
of liberty. 


Wasted Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
House action in substantially reducing 
the foreign aid authorization has re- 
ceived tremendous acclaim from the 
American public. Since we will eventu- 
ally consider a conference report on the 
authorization bill and later the appro- 
priation for the current fiscal year, it 
would be well for us to continue to evalu- 
ate the foreign aid program. 


In its editorial of September 4, the 
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Palos Regional in Palos, III., expressed 
an opinion typical of local publications 
across the country on the subject of 
“Wasted Foreign Aid,” which I place in 
the Recor at this point: 

Wasten FOREIGN Arp 


Looking back to the beginning of foreign 
aid, and to the idealistic yet practical prin- 
ciples on which it was then postulated, 
gives one something of an Alice-In-Wonder- 
land feeling. 

The start is found in the Marshall plan. 
The idea was to use American resources to 
help rebuild war-shattered nations, and to 
bring about a peaceful, cooperative world 
based upon free institutions—including free 
popular elections. 

The tragedy is that many billions of our 
foreign ald have been used for very different 
ends. It has gone to dictatorship, in which 
the people have no voice at all in affairs. 
Worst of all, it has gone, in instance after 
instance, to members of or sympathicers 
with the Communist bloc. Thus, our own 
dollars have been used to strengthen our 
enemies—and even to buy them advanced 
weapons of war. 

One can understand that foreign aid dis- 
tributions of billions of dollars are often 
wasteful and misdirected. That is mevit- 
able in so vast an undertaking. But there 
can be no excuse for employing it to our own 
disadvantage and danger. A drastic change 
in policy has long been in order. Let us aid 
our friends, and stop right there. 


A State Within a State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
recent events in South Vietnam have 
once again raised the question of the role 
the Central Intelligence Agency plays in 
the formulation of foreign policy. In the 
87th Congress and in this Congress, I 
have introduced bills which would estab- 
lish a Joint Congressional Committee on 
Intelligence. On October 6, the New 
York Times published an editorial which 
supports legislation to establish such a 
committee and which I believe should be 
read by all of us. The editorial follows: 

STATE WITHIN A STATE? 

Is the Central Intelligence Agency a state 
within a state? 

President Kennedy's recall of the head of 
CIA operations in South Vietnam, coming 
after persistent reports of discord between 
him and Ambassador Lodge, appears to pro- 
vide substantive corroboration to the long- 
voiced charges that our intelligence organi- 
zation too often tends to make policy. 

The CIA is a large and, on the whole, well- 
organized intelligence apparatus, which 
knows and employs all the tricks of the trade. 
But it not only gathers intelligence; it op- 
erates saboteurs, guerrillas, and other para- 
military forces. And its operations—par- 
ticularly if they are not carefully pro- 
gramed, controlled, and directed—tend willy- 
nilly to influence policy, if not to make it. 

The Agency has many extremely able men. 
But it operates behind the cloak of anony- 
mity and secrecy—and secrecy adds to power. 
When the same organization collects intelli- 
gence and evaluates it, and, at the same time, 
conducts clandestine operations—and when 
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that organization is as powerful and as well 
financed as the CIA—there Is an inevitable 
tendency for some of its personnel to assume 
the functions of king makers. 

Communist imperialism and the exigencies 
of the nuclear age have brought us eons 
away—whether we like it or not—from the 
era of 1929, when Secretary of State Stimson 
closed the Nation’s only code-breaking orga- 
nization with the remark that “gentlemen do 
not read each other's mail.” Today we must 
read the other fellow’s mail if we want to 
survive. 

But the CIA, like the FBI, has gone too 
long without adequate congressional ac- 


countability. A joint congressional commit-* 


tee on intelligence, so long urged but 50 
often frustrated by congressional pride of 
place and petty jealousies, should be estab- 
lished to monitor our intelligence services, 
to safeguard their security and to reduce 
the dangers secret esplonage and covert op- 
erations present to a free society. 


Jewish Holidays 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise my remarks 
I include therein a scholarly, well-pre- 
pared, interesting and inspiring article 
on Rosh Hashonah and the Day of 
Atonement by Mr. Anthony Cama, 
gifted teacher, author and poet, and also 
two fine poems that he has written con- 
cerning these great Jewish holidays. I 
think Mr. Cama's article and poems 
memorializing these days sacred to our 
Jewish brethren are in the best tradi- 
tions of our Nation: 

[From the Lynn Sunday Post, Sept. 15, 1963] 
RosH HASHONAH 
I hear the shofar's call, this is the holy day, 
How clear and loud the ram's most sacred 
horn. 
Let Israel remember, kneel and pray 

And lift the spirit high to greet the dawn. 
Two are the days that Rosh Hashonah brings 

Let a? Hebrew seed grow strong and 


The 18 Micah lifts his voice and sings, 
“Cast all your sins into the depthless 
sea.” 


Stand proud and valiant by the gushing 


: stream, 
Oh, sons of Israel, O, mortal man. 
The Book of Life is opened; bright the 


dream, 
Of brother love to bridge the pogrom's 


span. 
Let Rosh Hashonah come. Behold its light. 
The prayer shawl will conquer hate and 
fear. 
Hold high the torch of Israel, so bright, 
And bless the Lord this Rosh Hashonah 
year, 
—Anthony Cama. 


Rosa HasHONAH 
(By Anthony Cama) 

On September 19, 1963, the Holy Days of 
the Jewish people lift their sacred voices 
high above the teeming rushing modern 
hours of this huge, rich, and powerful Na- 
tion. For the people of the land of Israel 
this is a calendar year of 5724 years. 
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Woven within our Judean Christian re- 
ligious and philosophical culture are the im- 
mortal contributions from the wonderfully 
spiritually rich Jewish religion. This coun- 
try is proud and honored by the presence of 
this race of people who have brought inesti- 
mable and priceless human and cultural 
riches to the land of democratic hope and 
freedom. From the mountain tops to the 
valleys, the desert fringes, and the stormy 
shorelines of our oceans the Star of David 
has shone ever brilliant and continues to give 
forth a valiant Illumination of the genera- 
tions of the American Jews—outstanding 
citizens, distinguished and unselfish patriots, 
indomitable force of religious faith and trust 
in the brotherhood of man. 

The Rosh Hashonah is the Jewish New 
Year's Day, which comes on the first of Tishri. 
It is also called the Day of Remembrance 
and the day of the blowing of the shofar 
(ram's horn). Its celebration and observ- 
ance are for 2 days, and its religious laws 
serve to awaken the Jewish people to a reali- 
zation of their shortcomings and to make 
new resolutions for the coming years, 

Rosh Hashonah during the first day (or 
the second day, if the first day occurs on the 
Sabbath) the Tashlich“ ceremony is per- 
formed after the afternoon (Minchah) serv- 
ice. Reference is made to the prophesies of 
Micah: “And thou wilt cast all their sins 
into the depths of the sea * O mayest 
Thou cast all the sins of Thy people into a 
place where they shall be no more remem- 
bered or ever again come to mind.” 

The Tashlich ceremony consists of sev- 
eral verses from the prophecy of Micah, to- 
gether with various other prayers and psalms. 
On the first day of Rosh Hashonah it is per- 
formed on the banks of a stream of running 
water. 


Yom KIPPUR—THE DAY OF ATONEMENT 

There is a period of time bètween Rosh 
Hashonah and Yom Kippur (including these 
days) called the Ten Days of Penitence. 
During this time individuals must make spe- 
cial efforts to atone for sins committed dur- 
ing the previous year and strive for better 
conduct in the future. 

Yom Kippur is the most awesome day in 
the Jewish calendar, It occurs on the 10th 
of Tishri and is observed by 24 hours of 
intense fasting and by prayers and supplica- 
tions. It ise called the Day. of Judgment. 
We are told that on Rosh Hashonah the 
book of life is opened and in it is inscribed 
the fate of mortal man. On Yom Kippur 
the book is sealed, and man's destiny is de- 
cided. At this time the Almighty forgives 
(if repentance is sincere) man’s sins 
Him. But man's sins against his fellow men 
can be forgiven only if he makes atonement 
to the individual harmed. So speaks Micah, 
the great prophet. 

It is indeed an honor and privilege for this 
teacher-writer to bring to the readers of the 
Sunday Post little-known facts about other 
races and other religious philosophies not 
only for educational p but also to 
show their invaluable contributions to the 
establishment and the preservation of our 
great democratic Nation. During these spir- 
itual uplifting days of the Jewish_ holiday 
observances every gentile should try to help 
the children understand and respect the dig- 
nity of the religious rights of the Jewish 
people. The Judean-Christian culture is 
eternally inseparable. 

For thousands of years the fulgid Star of 
David has illuminated the roadways of hu- 
manity from the heavens of many. civiliza- 
tions. During this holy Jewish observance 
let us all be respectful and humble. From 
this writer and the staff of the Sunday Post 
go forth the most sincere best wishes for the 
sacred holiday season. 


October 7 
Killer From the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include part IV of the series 
“Air Pollution: Public Enemy No. 1”: 

Am POLLUTION: Pusric EN RMT No. 1— 

Part IV 


“BAD AIR” MAY CAUSE FATAL LUNG DISEASES 
(By Ian McNett) 


Doctors and scientists are beginning to 
think that dramatic killer fogs are not the 
major public health hazard of air pollution. 

The experts recognize the tragic implica- 
tions of such incidents. However, they fecl 
the lethal fogs are isolated incidents. By 
their very dramatic character they tend to 
overshadow the real menace of air pollu- 
tion—the long-term disabling effects of low 
concentrations of pollutants on the respira- 
tory tract. 

Along with this concern, doctors are con- 
sidering something new in medical theory. 
The new idea is that a single disease may 
have more than one cause. 

This thinking differs from medical think- 
ing that originated with Louis Pasteur, who 
discovered germs. The germ theory of 
medicine held that each disease is caused by 
a single species of microorganism. 

Experimenters have found that a substance 
that won't cause cancer in mice when used 
alone, will cause cancer when combined 
with influenza germs. The doctors now 
think that a single disease may have two or 
even three causes working in combination. 

The multiple causes of lung disease and 
the long-term effects of pollutants were the 
ideas most discussed by doctors last Decem- 
ber at the National Conference on Air Pol- 
lution in Washington. 

Actually, the process that brings death 
from air pollution ts fairly simple, and well 
understood by the experts. 

“After Donora, everyone started looking 
for some mysterious substance in the air,” 
says Dr. Horace Gerarde, professor of toxl- 
cology at Rutgers University. 

“It was found that any airborne particles 
will irritate the delicate linings of the lung. 
The irritation causes a protective fluid to 
pour into the irritated compartment of the 
lung. The fluid interferes with the transfer 
of oxygen from the lungs to the bloodstream. 

“The heart is required to work harder to 
get enough oxygen for the body. The extra 
stress on the heart is enough to make it stop 
in people who have preexisting heart con- 
ditions.” 


Elderly persons die 


Elderly people with heart and lung disease 
are the ones who died at Donora and London. 

But what about normal, heaithy propies 
Dr. Walter Grossman, of New Brunswick, a 
specialist in chest diseases, is concerned 
about them, 

“It has been generally felt,” he says, “that 
only people with chronic heart and lung 
diseases are the victims of air pollution. We 
lose sight of the fact that air pollution has 
a cumulative effect on healthy lungs, slowly 
and insidiously over the years. 

“The average individual is rarely aware of 
this, because of the body's great ability to 
compensate for the failure of one organ by 
bringing other forces into play. 

“As the human lung slowly loses its func- 
tion because of the scarring effects of chronic 
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irritation, the heart compensates by beat- 
ing a little faster and pumping a little harder. 
The rate of breathing is increased slowly and 
imperceptibly so that the individual is not 
aware of what is taking place.” 


Notice too late 


It is only after many years pass, Dr. Gross- 
man says, that the changes wrought by alr 
pollution become noticeable. By that time 
the lungs have been damaged beyond repair. 

Dr. Grossman says it is often difficult for 
even the trained specialist to tell the differ- 
ences in lung damage caused by air pollution 
and the effects of such diseases as bronchitis 
and pneumonia. 

The difficulty is compounded by the fact 
that alr pollution may play a role in the 
development of chronic lung disease, it was 
pointed out at the Washington conference. 

So far the evidence has all been circum- 
stantial, Study after study has shown that 
alr pollution and lung disease are found to- 
gether. It was only last month that doctors 
induced lung cancer in living lung tissues 
by subjecting the tissue to air pollutants. 
But this was done in a test tube, not a living 
human being. 

But the studies show that urban cigaret 
smokers have a higher rate of lung disease 
than rural smokers. The same correlation 
holds for nonsmokers, 

British doctors conducted a study that 

„shows a revealing correlation between lung 
cancer and air pollution. 

The studies were made on British people 
who migrated to South Africa and New 
Zealand. Britain is heavily industrialized 
and populated. South Africa and New 
Zealand are relatively free from air pollu- 
tion. And South Africans and New Zealand- 
ers smoke more than practically any other 
nationalities. 

The study showed a 44 percent higher 
rate of lung cancer among the migrating 
British than among native South Africans, 
and 75 percent more lung cancer among un- 
migrants than among New Zealanders. 

Benzopyrene, the substance in cigarette 
smoke that causes cancer in mice, is found 
in the atmosphere, It is a hydrocarbon and 
it comes from automobile exhausts. 

But you don’t have to go to Britain, South 
Africa, or New Zealand to find revealing 
studies. 

One much closer to home was cited at the 
air pollution conference. The report of the 
chairman for the panel discussing the bio- 
logical effects of air pollutants said: 

“Recently, a British-American team * * * 
found a 3-percent prevalence of chronic 
bronchitis in a group of workers with sim- 
ilar occupations from Washington, Balti- 
more, and New York. * * * 

“A 22-percent prevalence of chronic res- 
piratory diseases In males aged 40 through 
59 has recently been found in a New Jersey 
housing project.” : 

Leading time-losers 


Chronic bronchitis and emphysema have 
become the leading causes of lost worktime 
in Great Britain. Emphysema is a lung 
disease caused by irritation of the lung 
lining. 

Doctors can't prove it conclusively, but all 
the circumstantial evidence points directly 
at air pollution as the cause for the rise in 
lung ailments in industrial areas. 

Experts at the Washington conference felt 
critics would argue that not enough evidence 
has been accumulated to show that air pol- 
lution causes lung disease. 

Although the experts can’t tell you just 
how or why air pollution causes these lung 
diseases, they are convinced beyond a reason- 
able doubt that it does, They say we've got 
to go to work today, stopping pollution, 
even if we can't establish exact standards 
for ambient air quality. ' 
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Seek safety standards 

Ambient air quality is another term ex- 
perts use. They mean they would like to 
set standards that would make the outdoor 
atmosphere safe to breathe—short- and long- 
term. 

The experts point out that doctors started 
preventing certain diseases by practicing 
cleanliness before Louis Pasteur ever saw a 
germ. ‘The same principal should prevail in 
cleaning up the air, the experts argue—go 
to work before we have all the answers. 

It has been almost 100 years since Pasteur 
first saw the germ through a microscope, 
and many diseases caused by tiny living 
organisms still aren't completely controlled. 
We can't afford to wait that long on air pol- 
lution, the doctors say. 

It seems that man creates problems for 
himself faster than he can solve the ones 
nature provided. 


Fiftieth Anniversary for Rev. Gabriel 
Takacs, OFM 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 8, 1963, a well-known and beloved 
member of the Hungarian Franciscans, 
the Reverend Gabriel Takacs, OFM, will 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of his 
monastic vows. 

This half century of dedicated work by 
a dedicated man will be observed at the 
monastery of the Transylvanian Francis- 
can Fathers in Youngstown, Ohio. On 
that occasion the laying and blessing of 
the foundation stone of a new chapel at 
the monastery will take place. The first 
mass will be celebrated by Father Gabriel 
in a setting which is dominated by a 
statue of the first Saint and King of 
Hungary—Saint Stephen. 

Father Gabriel began his priestly life 
in 1913, during World War I, in Tran- 
sylvania, then under Roman rule. Dur- 
ing World War II he worked among the 
Hungarian refugees in the displaced 
persons camps of Europe for a period of 
6 years. When the displaced persons 
camps were emptied, Father Gabriel fol- 
lowed that part of his flock which took 
up a new life in the United States of 
America. After arriving in the United 
States he resumed his work among the 
Hungarian emigrees in Cleveland, Ohio. 
His leadership and intellectual attain- 
ments were soon recognized and he be- 
came editor in chief of the Catholic Hun- 
garian Sunday, which is the now the 
largest Hungarian language newspaper 
published in the United States. 

Over the years Father Gabriel has been 
a tower of strength to the cause of the 
Hungarian nation and to the emigrees 
from that land who have taken up a new 
life in the United States. This mild, 
charitable, and warmhearted priest is 
revered by his countrymen and respected 
by many thousands of Americans who 
have come to know him through his many 
good works and unusual undertakings. 
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To all he is a champion, a Christian life 
as a living answer to the problems and 
dangers of this age. 

Father Gabriel Takacs, OFM, can look 
back over the past 50 years with the 
satisfied reward that comes only to those 
who live by the dictum, The crown of 
victory shall go only to those who enter 
the fray.” 


Coal: Furious Guile 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since quota restrictions were placed on 
the importation of residual oil by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in March 1959, the price 
of this gummy substance, left behind af- 
ter byproducts have been refined off, has 
risen to a point where it is now estimated 
to be costing the New England consumer 
$30 million per year more for residual oil 
than it was before quotas were imposed. 

The New England delegation in Con- 
gress has been fighting to have these quo- 
tas eased, because New England is a large 
buyer of residual oil from Latin Ameri- 
ca, particularly Venezuela. The Latin 
American residual oil can be shipped to 
New England at a cheaper price than 
domestic residual oil is sold in this coun- 
try. Besides, the refining process of 
domestic petroleum is so efficient that 
there is very little residual oil left over 
to satisfy all of the domestic consump- 
tion requirements. So, New Englanders 
are forced to buy the foreign residual oil 
to fulfill the needs of our region, but we 
are paying a higher price per barrel be- 
cause of the harsh quota restrictions. 
I think my colleagues will be interested 
in reading an editorial from the Boston 
Herald of October 3 on this subject, and 
I include it with my remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Coan: Furious GUILE 

The well-heeled coal lobby is after us again 
up here in New England. Not content with 
cutting down our imports of cheap residual 
oll by means of Presidential proclamation 
under false pretense of a threat to national 
security, the lobby now has turned to Con- 
gress to impose a statutory limitation. And 
all the old misrepresentations and guile have 
been amassed again to do this harm to us 
with little or no gain for the coal industry. 

The bill that 37 Representatives in Con- 
gress have sponsored would cut imports to 
half the consumption of both domestic and 
im residual oil in the previous year. 
With typical guile this is represented as offer - 
ing a 3 percent Increase in imports. Actually 
the bill would prevent any increase in im- 
ports to match the steady continuing decline 
in the production of domestic residual. Year 
after year our oil supply would be cut back 
even as our needs grow. M 

Also unmentioned is the illegality of the 
present import limitations. These can be 
justified only if imports threaten our secur- 
ity, and the President's Office of Emergency 
Planning has determined that they do not. 
Only a congressional enactment can legalize 
the restrictions. 
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The guile does not stop there, however. 

Members of from the coal States, 
leaning on the coal lobby’s falsifying propa- 
ganda, have come up with these devious 
dicta: * 

Despite the control program. residual im- 
ports have increased from an original rate 
of 343,000 barrels a day to the present quotas 
at a rate of 375,000 barrels a day.” But this 
is misleading. The increase in imports bal- 
anced a decrease in domestic production of 
residual; consumption remains about con- 
stant—the gain in consumption last year was 
only 1 percent. Coal has more than held 
its own against residual. 

“Total imports this year will be the equiv- 
alent in energy value to 50 million tons of 
coal, or about 11 percent of total U.S. pro- 
duction.” An irrelevant statistic. Even the 
coal lobby is not proposing—at least not 
yet—a total halt to imports. No statistics 
are offered to show how an increase in the 
use of residual has cut into coal production, 
because there has beén no relative increase. 
Residual has about the same share of the 
east coast industrial fuels market as it had 
in 1958. It is natural gas that has ex- 
panded—from 16.9 percent of the market to 
21.3 percent. “Imported residual has prac- 
tically no market at all in Latin America 
where it originates. As a result it can be sold 
in the United States at almost any price.” 
Preposterous. The world demand for resid- 
ual is in excess of 2 billion barrels and is 
rising at 10 percent a year. Latin America 
exported over 400 million barrels in 1962, and 
over 135 million went to industrial countries 
competing with the United States. 

And to show the hypocrisy of all this, the 
coal States so vocal about our use of residual 
are also substantial users of residual—even 
with all their native coal. If residual has a 
market next to the mines, why can't it be 
allowed a market up here where transporta- 
tion doubles the cost of coal? 

The coal lobby is playing dirty to force up 
fuel costs in New England and the rest of 
the east coast in the delusion that it will 
help the coal industry. And coal State Con- 
gressmen have been trapped by the lobby's 
propaganda. 


Tribute to J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I offer for the REC- 
orp a very fine tribute to J. Edgar 
Hoover and the Federal Bureau of Inyes- 
tigation, for which I am indebted to the 
FBI National Academy Associates of 
Ohio: 

Whereas one of the greatest safeguards to 
the dignity and freedom of all men in the 
United States has been the loyal and dedi- 
cated service of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation; and 

Whereas under the matchless leadership 
of J. Edgar Hoover the Federal Bureau of 

Investigation. by the diligent and impartial 

of its duties, has contributed 

mightily to the preservation of the rights 

which are guaranteed all Americans by the 
Constitution and the laws of the land; and 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, in a selfless effort to elevate the stand- 
ards of law enforcement, has through its Na- 
tional Academy and training programs better 
prepared law-enforcement officers through- 
out the Nation to acquit themselves effec- 
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tively without infringement on the basic 
rights and freedoms of those whom they 
serve: Be it 

Resolved, That the Ohio FBI National 
Academy Associates endorse the FBI in its 
contributions to the welfare and well-being 
of one and all in these United States; and be 
it further. 


Resolved, That J. Edgar Hoover and all his 


associates in the FBI be especially com- 
mended for their loyal and devoted service 
and their record of accomplishments without 
reservation. 
Attest: 
L. THOMAS WILSON, President. 


All Guns Should Be Registered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have believed that guns should 
be registered. It does not make sense 
to allow people to obtain and use these 
weapons without the slightest control. 
While many States do have a registra- 
tion and permit system for handguns, 
hunting rifles, and shotguns, and the 
like are not usually covered by such laws. 
I need hardly say that these latter weap- 
ons can kill just as easily as a pistol. 

No one can object to the citizen arm- 
ing himself if he has some reason to do 
so, such as self-protection, hunting, or 
target shooting. By the same token no 
one should object to obtaining a license 
to carry guns for these purposes. It is 
no different than a fishing license as the 
following editorial from the New York 
Journal-American of September 23, 1963, 
points out: 

LICENSE ALL GUNS 

Why should known underworld characters 
be able to drive around with shotguns and 
rifles and the ammunition for these 
weapons? 

Only last week, Albert “Kid Blast” Gallo 
was discovered parked outside the Manhat- 
tan district attorney's office with a .12-gage 
shotgun in his car and shells handy on the 
seat. But shocked police found that they 
had to give back the weapon. Under the law, 
anyone can carry an unloaded shotgun pro- 
vided he has not been convicted of a crime. 
And though Gallo has been arrested 12 times, 
he has never been convicted, 

We are gratified that three such prominent 
law enforcement officials as District Attor- 
neys Silver of Brooklyn and Braisted of 
Richmond and Supreme Court Justice John 
E. Cone are determined to fight for legisla- 
tion to bar the indiscriminate sale of guns. 

The Journal-American has long advocated 
that rifes and shotguns be licensed just as 
pistols are. That is why we applaud Justice 
Cone for appointing a three-man commit- 
tee to draft legislation at the local, State and 
Federal level. This will be done by Joseph 
Ruggieri, Democratic candidate for Brooklyn 
councilman-at-large; State Senator Frank J. 
Pino, Democrat, of Brooklyn, and Congress- 
man John M. Murphy, Democrat, of Staten 
Island. 

No one who has a legitimate reason for 
possessing firearms should object to having 
these weapons registered. This is no more a 
restriction of individual liberty than is a 
fishing license. 


October 7 


Dr. Homer D. Babbidge, President of 
University of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp a series of three 
articles by Dr. Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., 
who has just completed his first year as 
president of the University of Connecti- 
cut, located at Storrs, Conn., in my con- 
gressional district. In these articles he 
reports his impressions of his first year at 
the university, discuse it growth in re- 
cent years, notes its contributions to the 
State in the fields of education and re- 
search, and considers its needs in the 
future. The articles were published in 
the Hartford Times, October 1, 2, and 3, 
and read as follows: 

[From the Hartford Times, Oct. 1, 1963] 


His First YEAR AT UNIVERSITY OF 
CONNECTICUT EXCITING 


(By Dr: Homer D. Babbidge) 


Sronns—If I had to describe my fresh- 
man year as president of the University of 
Connecticut in a single word, it would be 
“exciting.” For during my first 12 months at 
Storrs, I have been fully infected with a 
spirit that pervades this vigorous and grow- 
ing institution—a sense of excitement with 
each day’s activities and eager anticipation 
of tomorrow's developments. What were 
only hopes a year ago have become confident 
expectations. 

Not unlike many another freshman, I’ve 
found that college is all I'd hoped for—and 
more. 

One of the most heartening discoveries of 
my first year has been the fact that the peo- 
ple of the State are beginning to discover 
their university. Its threefold functions of 
teaching, research, and public service are 
increasingly touching the lives of Connecti- 
cut citizens, and they in turn begin to ap- 
preciate the benefits that flow from the pur- 
suit of educational excellence. 

It has taken some time for them to realize 
it, but the people of the State are now awak- 
ening to the fact that we have a State uni- 
versity in fact as well as in name. 

Institutions, like people, grow from what 
they were and are, to what they will be. 
The University of Connecticut's history is 
longer than most citizens of our State realize, 
stretching back to 1881. Admittedly, in New 
England this is a little like boasting that 
your ancestors came over on the Queen Mary. 

Though this year we celebrated our 80th 
commencement, we have been a university 
only since 1939. We were founded as an 
agricultural school, then became a State 
college and ultimately, a university. Our 
enrollement has increased some tenfold since 
we were elevated to university status, and it 
can be said that the University of Con- 
necticut has burst upon the public con- 
sciousness as a major institution only in the 
last decade. 

This rapid growth has been accompanied 
by growing pains. In the last decade a 60- 
percent increase in enrollments has been ac- 
companied by an increase of faculty of only 
36 percent. 

The Wilbur Cross Library, bullt in 1937 to 
serve the needs of fewer than 1,000 students 
of the Conecticut State College, is woefully 
inadequate to the needs of the 9,000 students 
who now attend the University of Connecti- 
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cut at Storrs. These deficiencies must be 
repaired promptly, or the quality of our in- 
structional and research programs will be 
endangered. 

But our inheritance from the past Ils not 
a negative one. Vigor and a determination 
to preserve quality while meeting quantitive 
demands, are the strongest strains in the 
university's tradition. 

Physically, the University of Connecticut 
is made up of 16 schools and colleges, with 
4 2-year branches located strategically. 
throughout the State in a plant that is 
valued at some §78 million. But more im- 
portantly, the university is liberally sprinkled 
with students, teachers, and researchers who 
would be ornaments to any university in the 
Nation. 

Because I can take neither credit nor 
blame for what the university is today, I can 
with objectivity say that it is bigger, better, 
and more promising than most citizens of the 
State realize. 

Excellence is a contagious condition and 
the university is well infected with the germ. 
Manifestations are to be found in the pro- 
grams of teaching, research, and public serv- 
ice. But more important, the spirit that 
characterizes the faculty, alumni, and stu- 
dents of the university and recent gestures 
of public support and appreciation insure 
that these examples of excellence will multi- 
ply in the future, 


From the Hartford Times, Oct. 2, 1963] 
Universiry’s CONTRIBUTION IN PROGRAMS 
(By Dr. H. D. Babbidge, Jr.) 


Srorrs.—The University of Connecticut is 
one manifestation of the State’s provision 
for public postsecondary education. 

The four State colleges now provide a full 
4-year program of liberal arts instruction, in 
addition to their traditional programs of 
teacher preparation. And a new system of 
2-year technical institutes is rapidly matur- 
ing. The qualified Connecticut high school 
graduate has, therefore, a broad and growing 
range of higher educational choices before 
him. 


The university itself can accommodate 
about 2,000 freshmen at its Storrs campus, 
and a growing number at its 4 2-year 
branches located at Stamford, Waterbury, 
Hartford, and Torrington, Competition for 
admission is such that only high school grad- 
uates ranking in the top half of their class 
can expect to be admitted. Total under- 
graduate enrollment of the university now 
approximates 9,800 of whom 9,160 are full- 
time students. 

The truly distinctive contribution made 
by the university to that State's program of 
public higher education Hes in its programs 
of graduate and professional education and 
research. It is quite apparent that these 
aspects of the university's work will receive 
increasing proportionate emphasis in the 
Years to come. 

The first Ph. D. awarded by the University 
of Connecticut was given in 1949. The unt- 
versity now offers programs leading to the 
Ph. D. in 22 different fields, from anthropol- 
Ogy to zoology. More than a dozen profes- 
sional schools are embraced within the uni- 
versity, offering superior training in such 
areas as engineering, education, agriculture, 
and business administration. Indication of 
the vigorous growth of the professional areas 
is the current construction of a new build- 
ing for the school of law and authorization 
for a new school social work building. The 
health-related sciences, which already in- 
clude pharmacy, nursing, and physical thera- 
Py, were given major impetus this year by 
the appointment of deans for the schools of 
Medicine and dentistry, which should open 
their doors within 5 years. 

What must be kept in mind is that all of 
this development has taken place in less 
than a quarter century since the Connecticut 
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State College was designated the University 
of Connecticut. It is predictable that grad- 
uate and professional programs will continue 
to grow in size and quality in the next 
quarter century, such ts their importance to 
the economy and the life of the State, 

Research, too, can be expected to flourish 
in the years to come. Stemming from out- 
standing work in agricultural research, the 
university has a long tradition of contribu- 
tions to mankind's fundamental knowledge. 
Grants from governmental agencies, chari- 
table foundations and industrial organiza- 
tions flow to the university in increasing 
numbers and amounts, to encourage faculty 
research, 

Federal research grants and contracts this 
year totaled more than $2 million and per- 
mitted members of the university's faculty 
to concentrate their attention on problems 
ranging from dread diseases to space travel. 
The value of such research to the life and 
health of her people is obvious, and its feed- 
back into the university’s instructional pro- 
gram is enormous. Teachers who are them- 
selves intellectually alert and growing will 
encourage the same qualities in their 
students. 


From the Hartford Times, Oct. 3, 1963] 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT'S STRIDES 
UNKNOWN TO MANY 
(By Dr. H. D. Babbidge, Jr.) 

STORRS, Conn.—Public understanding and 
appreciation of the University of Connecticut 
lags behind its actual accomplishments. 

Perhaps this is because the university has 
been nurtured in the shadow of ancient and 
honored private institutions of the State. 
Or perhaps this is because the location of the 
main campus at Storrs seems remote to many 
citizens. But more likely, it is because the 
growth and development of the university 
has been so recent and so rapid that it has 
been difficult, even for those close to it, to 
keep track of all the change. 

I have had the experience repeatedly dur- 
ing my first year at Storrs, of watching visi- 
tors’ jaws drop as they viewed the large cam- 
pus or looked over the shoulders of research- 
ers or listened to lecturers. They are im- 
pressed initially by the existence of our Fine 
Arts Center, our magnificent auditorium and 
theater, or our Life Sciences Building; but 
what really counts is what they see going 
on inside these structures—the vital and ex- 
citing process of building a true university. 

In my judgment, based on a year of the 
most intensive kind of introduction, the 
University of Connecticut stands on the 
threshold of admission to the company of 
leading American institutions. Some of the 
most difficult and expensive steps remain 
ahead. Iam convinced we can manage them. 

Several things are urgently needed at this 
stage in the university's development. First 
and foremost is greater public understand- 
ing of what we're doing and what we aspire 
to do. I hope that during the next few 
years we can do much to acquaint the citi- 
ae of Connecticut with their State unlver- 

y- 

We also need urgently a roadmap for the 
future—an outline of planned growth and 
development that can be followed in the 
next decade. With this object in mind, a 
committee on university planning has been 
appointed and charged with the develop- 
ment of a master-plan“ for the future. 

The University of Connecticut will have to 
grow bigger in years to come, if only because 
of the growing census of young people and 
their rising educational needs and expecta- 
tions. We must be on guard lest this growth 
in size be paid for through a diminution in 
the quality of our offerings, 

We must strive to keep our educational 
doors open to all young people of the State 
regardiess of the accident of birth or circum- 
stance. Though we have resisted the mount- 
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ing pressures of cost, we find that our costs 
are almost prohibitive for a significant num- 
ber of our students, and that our student 
ald funds are seriously inadequate. 

We must broaden the base of our financial 
support, As it is, we must look essentially 
to elther the general assembly or to our 
students for the funds with which to operate 
the university. The cost of many needed 
objects and programs cannot legitimately be 
assessed against either group. 

In my first year, my freshman year, at the 
University of Connecticut, I have been great- 
ly reassured. Every indication is that stu- 
dents, faculty, and alumni are prepared to 
make the effort and the sacrifice necessary to 
bring distinction to the university. And I 
have found, too, a thrilling degree of inter- 
est and encouragement from the people of 
the State, their leaders and their representa- 
tives. In the language of the space age, all 
systems are go.“ I am honored to be part 
of an institution whose proud past leads to 
such a brilliant future. 


Administration’s Front Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, some 
of the day to day occurrences concern- 
ing the sale of American wheat to Soviet 
Russia are confusing to say the least 
since they seem to be developing from 
so many different quarters. 

The ability to take these unrelated cir- 
cumstances and from them draw a con- 
clusion; is a mark of a sharp news 
analyst and I think this skill is exempli- 
fied in no better way than the following 
editorial in reference to the wheat sale. 

The editorial follows: 


All the reports out of Washington and 
Ottawa contain convincing evidence that the 
Kennedy administration is about to sanc- 
tion a huge sale of American surplus wheat 
to the Soviet Union. Between 100 and 200 
million bushels of wheat may be involved in 
the deal, according to the reports, which also 
indicate the soviets may be interested in 
buying additional quantities of feed grains 
and soybean oil. 

Thus it is becoming clearer why our State 
Department did not protest Canada's recent 
$500 million wheat deal with Russia (239 
million bushels of wheat and flour equiva- 
lent), although the Department was advised 
of it in advance, The administration thinks 
it discerns some political benefits in sup- 
plying foodstuffs to the Communists and 
possibly liberalizing other areas of trade with 
them. 

For one thing, it might ease, temporarily at 
least, our critical balance-of-payments defi- 
cit. For another, it would boost grain prices 
by relieving the vast wheat glut, factors 
which otherwise surely would be a source of 
serious discontent in the rural areas in 1964, 
an election year. > 

One of the chief questions still to be re- 
solved in the wheat deal is how much the 
Russians will pay. Soviet trade negotiators 
in Ottawa already have served notice that if 
the deal goes through, they will pay no more 
than the subsidized export price at which we 
have been selling wheat to Western European 
countries. This means that American con- 
sumers and taxpayers may witness the 
spectacle of Russia buying our wheat about 
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60 cents a bushel cheaper than our own 
domestic millers have to pay for it. 

In other words, on a 100 million bushel 
sale, American taxpayers would contribute 
about $60 million. 

If the deal goes through, the administra- 
tion's campaign to sound out public and con- 
gressional opinion on the matter will have 
been disclosed for what it is—an elaborate 
pretense. In recent days Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman has been polling 
farm audiences and reports finding them 
favorable to the idea, 

Mr. Freeman, along with Secretary of Com- 
merce Luther Hodges, has held closed-door 


meetings with a joint session of the Senate 


Foreign Relations and Agriculture Commit- 
tees, supposedly to get reactions there. And 
in Congress Senator HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota, the Senate Democratic whip, and other 
leaders, have been carrying the ball with 
statements sbout our outdated export 
policies. 

In the light of these activities it is in- 
triguing to note the comments and actions of 
a group of American grain traders which has 
been holding talks with the Russians in 
Ottawa. This group is headed by Burton 
Joseph, president of I. S. Joseph Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., the State where Mr. Freeman 
served three terms as Governor. Mr. Joseph's 
wife is Democratic national committeewoman 
for Minnesota, and Mr. Joseph himself is 
identified as a Democrat who has contrib- 
uted to various party fundraising events. 

In Ottawa the other day Mr. Joseph de- 
clared that the U.S. Government had known 
all along about his initiative in contacting 
the Russians. Spokesmen for other grain 
firms said they had the impression that the 
venture had the tacit approval of the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Joseph and his group may well have 
more than their own business interests in 
mind in this deal. They may very well be 
acting as frontmen for the Kennedy admin- 
istration, and in particular for Secretary 
Freeman, who started out pretending he was 
innocent of any knowledge there had been a 
crop disaster in Russia or that it might be 
possible to do business with the Communists. 


International Fisheries: The Problems 
Are Complex 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include an excel- 
lent article on the problems of the fish- 
ing industry in the North Pacific Ocean. 
This article by Don Page, the marine 
editor of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
is especially timely in view of the nego- 
tiations that are taking place in Tokyo 
between the Japanese, the Canadians, 
and ourselves: 

INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES: THE PROSLEMS ARE 
COMPLEX 
(By Don Page) 

In this world where shifting conditions 
and shrinking distances are constantly rals- 
ing new problems and embarrassments for 
us peoples who inhabit the globe, that fish- 
erles conference going on now in Tokyo is 


an especially embarrassing event. 
The fisheries conference certainly must be 


embarrassing to the Japanese people. 
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The Japanese pride themselyes on an 
orderly way of life, with meticulous concern 
for the rights of others. Yet at the Tokyo 
fisheries conference a few great monopolistic 
Japanese fishing cartels are trying to frame 
a legalistic right to invade and plunder fish- 
erles bullit and maintained by other peoples. 
Many Japanese people must be lowering their 
eyes in humiliation from the spectacle. 

In turn, there lies embarrassment at Tokyo 
for us on the eastern rim of the North 
Pacific. We Canadians and Americans see 
our representatives traveling almost halfway 
around the world to account to another na- 
tion for the way we are running our fisheries 
and. to engage in legalistic debate with that 
other nation, Japan, on why we should be 
allowed to keep our fisheries. 

These sre our fisheries: We did build 
them. We do maintain them. 


MUCH MONEY INVESTED 


Our Canadian and United States Govern- 
ments have invested many millions of dollars 
in their programs to study, protect, and con- 
serve our North American stocks of salmon 
and halibut. Our fishermen, too, have sac- 
rificed the harvest of millions of dollars 
worth of fish to protect the longtime wel- 
fare of these stocks. 

If Canada and the United States had not 
seeded these stocks with their investments 
and their sacrifices, there wouldn’t be 
enough salmon and halibut left here today 
to make the Japanese want to move in on 
the harvest. 

The North American salmon is a carefully 
reared creature. It is a family creature, too. 
It returns almost invariably to spawn in the 
same stream where it was born. In the Co- 
lumbia River, the Fraser River, the streams 
of Bristol Bay and Southeast Alaska and 
Puget Sound, our two countries—Canada 
and the United States—pamper the salmon, 
nurse it through its infancy and rigorously 
control the catch of salmon off the mouth 
of these spawning streams to insure that 
every race of salmon is given the best possi- 
ble chance to survive and reproduce. 

The halibut is not a creature of inland 
streams. But it lives all its life and in the 
North Pacific is best harvested on ledges of 
the Continental Shelf off Alaska and Canada. 
Some decades ago the halibut of the North 
Pacific seemed headed for near extinction. 
Then the United States and Canadian Gov- 
ernments joined in an international com- 
mission that studied the halibut, learned 
how to protect it and by the sacrifice of some 
immediate gains for fishermen, nursed these 
halibut stocks back to their present flourish- 
ing state. 

The halibut of our North Pacific waters, 
like the salmon of North American origin, 
are there because we, or our forebears put 
them there. 

A DANGEROUS PROPOSAL 

Japanese proposals for high seas fishing 
would endanger, might even wipe out, the 
Stocks of salmon and halibut we have 
planted. In the one area where Japanese 
fleets now can catch some red salmon of 
Bristol Bay origin, thelr narrow mesh nets 
are sweeping up great numbers of immature 
salmon. 

High seas net fishing for salmon scrambles 
our efforts to insure proper t to 
each spawning ground. Our United States 
and Canadian fishermen are not allowed to 
fish as the Japanese do, at sea with nets for 
salmon. 

Not many years ago, distance and the 
mature of the world would have protected 
such national resources as the salmon and 
the halibut from raids like the ones proposed 
by these few Japanese monopolies. Back in 
the days when the present 3-mile limit to 
territorial waters was determined by the 
range of a cannon ball, nations could safely 
nurture such stocks of fish along their 
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shores, secure from encroachment by foreign 
powers. 

Today technology has wiped out that pro- 
tection of national resources. Today great 
fishing fleets can sail anywhere in the world. 
The traditional 3-mile limit still seems appro- 
priate for “ownership” of territorial waters 
and an adequate limit to curbs on naviga- 
tion, For fisheries, the 3-mile limit is out- 
moded. Fisheries resources in our age de- 
mand the protection of more flexible, 
thoughtfully considered methods than terri- 
torlal waters can provide. 

New, modern, international understand- 
ings, vigorously asserted by this Nation, are 
necessary to guard the rights thet once 
were guarded for us by our own isolation. 

Our framing of such international under- 
standings and statements of our rights have 
been hindered by a lag in awareness of the 
new set of ground rules imposed on us by 
the modernization of our world, by apparent 
lack of understanding by our Government 
of how important the wealth of our seas will 
soon become to our national welfare and, 
frankly, by the same pussyfooting approach 
that In the years since World War II has put 
the United States behind the eightball too 
often in varying fields of international rela- 
tions. 

It is a sad fact that America's stand on 
its property rights in these homegrown North 
Pacific fisheries is not so strong as it was a 
quarter century ago. 

Our United States and Canadian claims to 
these fish and our effort to keep intruders 
out are not, as the Japanese monopolies 
would have us believe, an indignity imposed 
on the defeated Japanese by our conquering 
forces of World War II. As early as the 1930's 
Canadian and United States pressure was 
successfully exerted on England to keep her 
from sending a fleet of boats to our North 
Pacific halibut grounds. 

And in 1937 when Japanese interests made 
a grab-at North American fishing stocks, sage 
old Cordell Hull, as U.S. Secretary of State, 
sent the Japanese a warning note. Hull 
wrote then: , 

“Because of the sacrifices and the part that 
American citizens have played in bearing 
the cost of conserving and perpetuating the 
salmon resources, it is the strong convic- 
tion * * * on the part of the American public 
generally that there has been established a 
superior interest and claim in the salmon 
resources of Alaska. »The fact that 
salmon taken from waters off the Alaskan 
eoast are spawned and hatched in American 
inland waters and when intercepted are re- 
turning to American waters adds further to 
the conviction that there is in these resources 
a special and unmistakable American in- 
terest.” 

THE TRUMAN PROCLAMATION 

Later in 1945, President Harry Truman 
wrote this: 

“In view of the pressing need for conser- 
vation and protection of fishery resources, 
the Government of the United States re- 
gards it as proper to establish conservation 
zones in those areas of the United States 
wherein fishing activities have been or in 
the future may be developed and main- 
tained on a substantial scale * * *. The 
character as high seas of the areas in which 
such conservation zones are established and 
the right to their free and unimpeded navi- 
gation are in no way thus affected.” 

Those statements of 18 and 26 years ago 
certainly are stronger and more forthright 
than the “abstention principle” spelied out 
in the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Treaty 10 years ago. 

The abstention principle adds the require- 
ments that nations operating the exclusive 
fisheries shall maintain scientific studies, 
conservation measures, and “full utiliza- 
tion” of the affected stocks. Japan seized on 
these requirements to lean over the shoul- 
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ders of the United States and Canada and 
demand that they justify all details of their 
protected fisheries. It was this technical 
demand that forced our two nations to admit 
Japanese boats to the Eastern Bering halibut 
grounds this year. Japan could not prove 
we were not operating our halibut fishery 
there efficiently, but we could not, in turn, 
prove “maximum utilization.” 

Certainly, this is not a strong position 
for the United States and Canada, letting 
a third nation sit in judgment on how we 
are operating our fisheries. 

The abstention principle is not, as the 
Japanese say, too strong. It is too weak. 
A firmer assertion of our property rights in 
these home-developed coastal fisheries is in 
order. There are enough farmers in Asia 
and in North America for a principle like 
this to be understood on both continents: 

“It is we who have sown the seeds. It is 
we who must reap the harvest.” 


Married Men Have 3 Percent Unemploy- 
ment Rate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s program to reduce our 
5.5-percent unemployment rate through 
expansionary fiscal policies and an in- 
crease in aggregate demand fails to strike 
at the roots of the problem. 

As an October 1, Wall Street Journal 
article points out, it is extremely impor- 
tant to look behind the overall unem- 
ployment statistics to see-who the un- 
employed are. Such an examination 
throws new light on the subject and of- 
fers the chance for finding a workable 
solution. 

The most striking fact is that unem- 
ployment among married men has 
slipped to the lowest level in more than 
6 years—3 percent. At the same time, 
unemployment among the unskilled, 
youth, and women remains high. 

Official statistics show that today 55 
of every 100 people unemployed are wom- 
en or teenagers, compared with 47 per 
100 in 1957. It is not, therefore, pri- 
marily breadwinners who comprise the 
bulk of the unemployed, but rather un- 
skilled workers, many of whom would be 
little affected by increases in aggregate 
demand. 

Even with a high rate of unemploy- 
ment, there are numerous job openings 
available. Some employers are report- 
ing great difficulty in finding the quali- 
fied workers they need. For example, 
the Hupp Corp., a Cleveland producer 
of heating equipment and appliances 
needs specially trained personnel, as do 
the New England Life Insurance Co. and 
the Stop & Shop retail chain. 

Mr. Speaker, our. unemployment prob- 
lem will not be cured by increasing ag- 
gregate demand. Our problem is one of 
labor dislocation and a lack of up-to- 
date skills in demand. It can only be 
cured by a program of education and re- 
training. As workers constantly upgrade 
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their skills to fill the jobs going begging 
av the top of the ladder, the jobs they 
leave vacant farther down the ladder 
should be filled by those less skilled— 
many of whom are among the chronically 
unemployed. 

This article from the October 1 Wall 
Street Journal looks behind unemploy- 
ment statistics and suggests one of the 
basic causes of our unemployment 
problem: 

Busy Breapwinners—Rate or UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AMONG MARRIED MEN DROPS To 6-YEAR 
Low—MANnyY COMPANIES PLAN To Lirr HIR- 
ING; FURTHER DECLINE IN OVERALL JOB- 
LESSNESS SEEN—SOME FIRMS CAN'T" FIND 
HELP 
Unemployment among married men has 

slipped to the lowest level in more than half 

a decade. 

Joblessness among all toilers combined— 
men, women, boys, girls—nears a 3-year low. 
And a bubbling autumn economy suggests it 
may drop lower still. 

New claims for unemployment insurance 
in September averaged around 220,000 week- 
ly, down from some 280,000 weekly 3 years 
ago—when the Nation's population was 10 
million smaller than today. 

These are the highlights on the job front 
as summer fades. They stand out through 
the fog of talk about job destruction by 
automation. They are not obscured by 
much-publicized idleness among 14- to 19- 
year-olds. They are not nullified by widely 
noted long-term job contraction in special 
areas like the Appalachian mine country. 

BEHIND THE STATISTICS 


Statistics on the job front bring this com- 
ment from Ira T, Ellis, economist for Du 
Pont Co.: 

“Unemployment is a serlous problem for 
the individuals involved, but the problem 1s 
very much less than the headlines indicate. 
Unemployment is relatively high among un- 
skilled workers, particularly the very young, 
But it is relatively low among professionally 
trained and other technical workers.” 

And this from George W. Taylor, chairman 
of the industry department at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania: 

“There is need for greater emphasis on 
qualitative analysis of employment statis- 
tics, as opposed to sweeping, quantitative 
analysis which tends to focus on magic 
numbers.” 

The latest official check (August) shows 
only 2.96 percent, or about 1 million, of the 
country’s job-desiring married men un- 
employed, the lowest rate since 1957. The 
rate for the entire labor force is down to 
6.48 percent, only a whisker above the 5.34 
percent reached in a temporary drop last 
October—which was the lowest level since 
early in 1960. g 

Here's how both these rates have come 
down from the high points of the past two 


recessions, reached in 1958 and in 1961, 
Figures represent percent unemployed. 
1958 1061 Latest 
high high rato 
All civilians. 7.62 7.11 5.48 
Married mon- 5. 80 5.00 | 2.06 


The unemployed rate among married men, 
the major breadwinners is now only half as 
high as in the 1958 recession. 

Today's unemployment is highly concen- 
trated among women and teenagers. Some 
women support families, of course. Some 

do. But the husband is still the 
primary family supporter. 

Official calculators say 55 of every 100 peo- 
ple unemployed now are women or teenagers. 
The more-than-half proportion of these 
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among the jobless is something new. As re- 
cently as 1957 the figure was only 47 per 
100 unemployed. 

Just before World War II, less than 20 per- 
cent of the teenage girls and less than 40 
percent of the teenage boys participated in 
the labor force. Today nearly 30 percent of 
the girls and nearly 50 percent of the boys 
participate. Participation in the labor force 
consists of having some kind of job or else 
seeking one—and, if just seeking, being 
counted unemployed. 

INVASION OF WOMEN 

A startling statistic: Today around 50 per- 
cent of all American women in the 45-to-54 
age bracket are holding some kind of job or 
looking for one—and, if just looking, being 
labeled “unemployed,” In prewar 1940, less 
than 25 percent of the women in this age 
group were in the labor force, 

The 6-year low in unemployment among 
married men “shows there's a job for the 
breadwinner who really needs one,“ says 
Eugene C. Zorn, Jr., economist at Republic 
National Bank, Dallas. “If he's willing to 
go out and look for a job—and perhaps even 
move to another city—he can get a job.” 

Mr. Zorn adds: “I think there's too much 
emphasis put on the overall unemployment 
figures, anyway; sometimes the unemploy- 
ment picture changes when you look behind 
the figures.” 

An indication that breadwinners are in- 
deed busy comes from a loan officer of First- 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co. in Greensboro, 
N. O.: “I can’t remember when we've last had 
a loan request from an unemployed married 
man—there just don’t seem to be any in 
Greensboro,” 

OVERALL RATE SEEN DROPPING 

Many businessmen and economists believe 
the Nation’s overall unemployment rate— 
led by the dropping rate among bread- 
winners—will decline further in the months 
just ahead. 

“I expect to see additional inroads in un- 
employment as industrial production contin- 
ues to rise in the coming months,” says an 
economist at Bankers Trust Co., New York. 

Donald Sherbondy, labor relations director 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., says, “As busi- 
ness gets better, and there’s every indication 
it will, I think you'll see more young men 
going back to work and the general unem- 
ployment rate going down.” 

Many executives plan to boost their work 
forces in the months ahead. In many in- 
stances, it’s noteworthy, the new jobs will 
be opening up not in factories, where em- 
ployment trends often get the most atten- 
tion, but in the service field. 

The 3,000-man sales force of Combined In- 
surance Co, of America, Chicago, will be 
doubled in the next 2 years, reports W. Clem- 
ent Stone, president. “Anyone can get a job 
by going into sales,“ Mr. Stone asserts, 

Aerospace Corp., a nonprofit organization 
supplying technical support to Air Force in- 
stallations in the Los Angeles area, has taken 
on some 400 more workers in the past year, 
to bring its total employment to about 4,400, 
and expects to hire another 300 before mid- 
1964, a spokesman says. 

W. F. Stemmons, president of Stemmons, 
Inc., Tulsa, Okla., operator of Thrifty Rent-a- 
Car System, expects to double his staff with- 
in a year. Mr. Stemmons already has added 
40 employees to handle his expanding car 
rental service since the year's start. 

Frank Zacher, director of personnel of 
Norton Co., reports the Massachusetts abra- 
sives firm will add 20 to 30 employees to its 
Worcester work force in the next few weeks. 
Norton now employs about 4300 at its 
Worcester facilities, up from 4,100, 6 months 
ago. 

Tufts-New England Medical Center, near 
Boston, now employs 1,900 full-time person- 
nel, 200 more than a year ago. “And em- 
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ployment will probaly rise even more in the 

next year,” a spokesman says, “because we 

are expanding a research lab and setting up a 

facility to produce enzymes synthetically for 

distribution to other institutions.” 
WORKERS WANTED 

Some administrators even report difficulty 
hiring as many new workers as they need. 

“We've been having trouble getting and 
keeping qualified workers,” says Don Gear- 
heart, president of Hupp Corp., a Cleveland- 
based producer of heating equipment and 
appliances. The company’s infrared heating 
division is especially in need of skilled per- 
sonnel, Mr. Gearheart says. 

New England Life Insurance Co. is having 
trouble finding enough key punch operators 
to handle electronic data processing equip- 
ment recently installed by the Boston com- 
pany, a spokesman reports. Another short- 
age at New England Life: Girls who can 
transcribe material from dictating machines 
to paper. 

“We're having trouble finding the people 
we need to staff new stores in some com- 
munities,” says an executive of Stop & Shop, 
Inc., a Boston retail chain with 11,346 em- 
ployees, up from 10,186 a year ago. Since 
the start of 1963, the retailer has added five 
food supermarkets and seven self-service de- 
partment stores. 

NOT ENOUGH TEACHERS 


Checks with school districts show hi 
of teachers would rise more sharply If: school 
budgets would permit. 

The New York City school district can't 
fill 500 jobs for specially trained teachers be- 
cause of insufficient funds. The instructors 
would have trained backward pupils. 


Michigan State University is facing a fac- 
ulty shortage because of a money pinch. 
There are 2,000 more students at the uni- 
versity this year than last, but only 14 more 
faculty members. 

Expanding employment in many fields, 
however, hasn't altered the concern of many 
economists about the Nation's long-term job 
picture. 

These observers fear, despite its growth, 
the economy won't be able to expand fast 
enough in the years ahead to provide jobs 
for the millions of post-World War II babies 
who will be entering the job market. And 
they doubt that a tax cut, now pending in 
Congress, can be of much help to the jobless 
workers who lack special training in an age 
when skills are so much in demand. 

“The current decline in unemployment is 
a result of good business conditions, but 
shouldn't be construed as a sign that the 
basic trouble is diminishing,” says Richard 
Vogt, a vice president of the First National 
Bank of Miami. “On the contrary, I see a 
much bigger unemployment rate ahead— 
how high I don't know, but it will be high 
for a long time to come.” 


U.N. Now Proclaiming Our Moral Code 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, for nearly 
two centuries the moral code of the peo- 
ple of the United States has been a bea- 
con to the freedom loving people of the 
world. Today, it seems, we have official- 
ly abandoned the code of decency, of 
morality, of our religious heritage and 
are actively engaged in heaping honor 
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and reward on those who advocate im- 
morality, slavery, the subjugation of 
mankind. 

While we pour millions of dollars of 
American taxpayers’ money into sup- 
port of the United Nations, we stand idly 
by while the Secretary General belittles 
our customs, questions our motives, and 
does his best to promote socialist gov- 
ernments and worldwide government. 

It seems to me the American people 
had better be aroused to the danger we 
face, the threat to our sovereignty posed 
by the apparent objectives of those who 
control the U.N, 

Dr. Robert Morris points out what is 


happening to our moral codes and the 


part Secretary General U Thant is play- 
ing in depreciating the United States. 
Under permission to extend my remarks 
I include, at this point, Dr. Morris“ col- 
umn, “Crimes and Codes of 1963”: 
CRIMES AND CODES OF 1963 
(By Robert Morris) 

Our moral codes are being inverted before 
our very eyes and a whole new cast of norms 
of right and wrong imposed on us and we 
do not seem to be able to react within any- 
thing stronger than a shrug. 

I read last week of a decision of the 
Superior Court of New Jersey which sald: 

“Disregard of compliance with and en- 
forcement of the supreme law of the land will 
result in teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents actually violating their oaths of 
allegiance to the U.S. Constitution given 
pursuant to the laws of this State. 

“There is also a possibility of Federal 
criminal prosecution under the Federal civil 
rights statutes heretofore noted. * * * 

“Suffice it to say, that in these turbulent 
and troubled times, the absolute violation of 
directives emanating from the U.S, Supreme 
Court by local school officials or anyone in 
authority is not conducive to good moral 
training, strength of character, and a healthy 
respect for the laws which we are striving 
to imbue in all people—particularly our 
young people.“ 

This sounds like a dispassionate judicial 
Warning against the commission of a serious 
crime. Apparently the Judge intended it as 
such. The crime—trecitation of a nonde- 
nominational prayer and Bible reading in 
school. 

Commissioner of Education for New York 
State, Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., has expressed 
the same indignation against a similar of- 
fense—reading the fourth stanza of 
“America” which begins “Our Father's God 
to Thee, Author of Liberty," as a devotional 
exercise in school. 

We read last week of a former foreign 
aid official who committed the serious wrong 
of reporting to his superiors that our foreign 


aid money was going directly to the construc- ` 


tion of a Red Chinese radio station that 
could be expetced to hurl invectives at us 
and everything we stand for and of a Soviet 
propaganda hospital in Cambodia. As a 
result of this “wrongdoing” he is now out 
of service. 3 

I am assisting in the defense of a North 
Dakota farmer before the U.S. Supreme Court 
who has been given a 2-year jail sentence 
for aiding his brother over-plant wheat on 
their own land. The Department of Agri- 
culture had lost their flle and retroactively 
applied the allotment that the brothers 
exceeded. 

In the punishment of these “crimes,” our 
officials become morally exercised and the 
unfortunate criminals are suffering sanc- 
tions that include prison terms. Yet when 
we move into the realm of serious crimes 
against humanity and its suffering individu- 
als, there is no longer even a whisper of 
protest. 
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The crimes against the billion human be- 
ings in Soviet bondage, the thousands on 
torture racks, the millions in prison camps, 
the forced starvation, the organized cam- 
paign against God and every vestige of re- 
ligion and of human liberty—these are no 
longer crimes in the councils of today's 
world, 

No longer is it an appropriate commentary 
on all of this to say that we are losing our 
sense Of moral indignation. That is putting 
the problem negatively. We are now afirm- 
atively rewarding these crimes that have 
been traditionally held to cry to Heaven for 
vengeance. If you think this is an over- 
statement just watch how our leaders next 
week treat one of the cruelest despots in 
history—one of the greatest foes of religion 
and of religious men and women—Marshal 
Tito. The world's loftiest arbiter of right 
and wrong, Secretary General U Thant, 
fawns on this Tito. 

The United States, in the late 1940's and 
in the 1950's made many sacrifices in blood 
and in resources to defend small nations 
like Korea, Greece and Turkey from wanton 
aggression, Yet let us look how this new 
high priest of moral authority, U Thant, - 
viewed this effort in retrospect. 

“Let me be candid. When American for- 
eign policy did concern itself with what was 
happening in the rest of the world, it did so 
out of fear and suspiclon—fear of commu- 
nism and suspicion of Communist motives. 
Fear and suspicion are very undesfrable 
states of mind. 

“They breed hatred, and hatred in turn 
breeds cruelty and intolerance. Fear of So- 
viet communism has led the United States, 
and those who follow her lead, to take a dis- 
torted view of the world situation and of the 
forces that are at work in modern society.” 

Later in Red Poland, in 1962, U Thant 
made a new code official by saying, “I firmly 
believe that the world is heading for a syn- 
thesis * . Various strong religions and 
political convictions are not a permanent 
feature of society.” 

Where are the voices of moral indignation? 
What of our eternal verities? 


Two-hundredth Anniversary of Touro 
Synagogue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commem- 
oration of the 200th anniversary of the 
historic Touro Synagogue, which is lo- 
cated in Newport, R. I. 

My bill provides that the profile of 
George Washington shall appear on one 
side of such coins with his immortal 
words “To bigotry no sanction” inscribed 
under such profile, and on the reverse 
side of such coins there shall appear a 
likeness of Touro Synagogue. 

That venerable house of worship was 
dedicated on December 2, 1763, and al- 
most 27 years later, our Nation’s first 
President, George Washington, visited 
Touro Synagogue and first proclaimed 
religious freedom. Shortly thereafter, 
President Washington wrote these 
meaningful words: 

For happily the Government of the 
United States, which gives to bigotry no 
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sanction, to persecution no assistance, re- 
quires only that they who live under its 
protection shall demean themselves as good 
citizens, in giving it on all occasions their 
effectual support. 


It is also appropriate to recall that the 
General Assembly of Rhode Island met 
in Touro Synagogue for the first time 
after the evacuation of Newport by the 
British during September 1780. Today, 
it is the oldest house of Jewish worship 
standing in the United States and is of 
national interest to Jew and Christian 
alike. 

It was, therefore, quite natural that in 
view of its historic associations, the 
Touro Synagogue was designated as a 
national historic site under the author- 
ity of the Historic Sites Act of August 
12,1935. I feel that this is a most oppor- 
tune moment to reassert our recognition 
that the United States is still a religious 
nation. 

The bill I am introducing today is a 
companion to S. 2179, sponsored by Sen- 
ators PELL, PASTORE, JAVITS, and KEATING, 
and I most strongly urge my colleagues 
to support this legislation so that it may 
be enacted into law at this crucial time 
in our history. Surely religious freedom 
is no less important now than it was 200 
years ago when Touro Synagogue was 
dedicated. 


Restricting Capital Outflow Will Cut U.S. 
Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Ken- 
nedy administration’s plan to reduce the 
outflow of capital through a tax on for- 
eign security purchases overlooks an im- 
portant principle of economics. The 
fact is that capital exports increase a 
country’s exports of goods and services, 
whereas a decrease of capital outfiow re- 
duces a country’s exports of goods and 
services. One reason why the United 
States has had such a favorable balance 
of trade is because of our large capital 
exports. 

The weakness in the administration’s 
approach of restricting capital exports 
is that it makes no provision for this 
“boomerang principle.” As an article in 
the New York Times of October 3 says, 
“Since a cut in U.S. capital exports 
would produce a reduction in the U.S. 
trade surplus, the net effect on the bal- 
ance of payments would be nil—one fac- 
tor would tend to neutralize the other.” 

The article from the New York Times 
of October 3, discussing the administra- 
tion's plan to curtail capital exports, 
follows: 

MONETARY BOOMERANG— EUROPEANS WARN 
US. Errort To Stem OUTFLOW OF CAPITAL 
Coup Conn Exports 

(By Edward T. O'Toole) 

Brussels, October 2—A number of mone- 
tary experts here are making private bets 
that U.S. spokesmen at the International 
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Monetary Fund meetings in Washington this 
week will do their utmost to steer clear of 
one painful subject: the von Bohm-Bawerk 
boomerang law. 

European money men have expressed sur- 
prise at the Kennedy administration's dis- 
regard of the Austrian economist’s law 
relating to international capital flows. The 
states that as a nation increases its capital 
exports, its exports of goods and services also 
will increase; and conversely, decreased 
capital exports will bring on decreased ex- 
ports of goods and services. 

Commenting on the Kennedy adminis- 
tration’s dollar-defense program in Neue 
Zurcher Zeitung, Prof. Albert Hahn, of 
Frankfurt University, said recently, “It is 
astonishing, but also typical of the em- 
piricism of American exchange policy, that 
neither in President Kennedy's message (to 
Congress in July) nor in the testimony by 
his financial ministers was the link between 
the export of capital and the export of goods 
mentioned.” 

SURPLUS IS NOTED 

As Professor Hahn and other economists 
here have demonstrated, much of the capital 
exported by the United States has been used 
for purchases of American goods and services 
This has helped provide the United States 
with a continuing balance of trade—a sur- 
plus of exports over imports. ax 

For example, last year the European Com- 
mon Market countries were on the receiving 
end of the large sum of American capital. 
Thus the Common Market was able to pur- 
chase about $1,250 million more in U.S, goods 
and services than the six member countries 
sold to the United States. 

Europeans say the Kennedy administration 
has ignored this sort of economic reality in 
attempting to sell Congress its new balance- 
of-payments action program. The balance 
of payments, expressing the relationship be- 
tween the total outflow of U.S. funds and 
the inflow from abroad, has been in deficit 
every year but one in the last decade. 

The latest Dillon-Roosa payments syllo- 
gism goes like this: 

Net U.S. capital exports are running at an 
annual rate of $3 billion. 

Capital exports are a major cause of the 
payments deficit, which also is running at 
about 83 billion a year. 

Ergo: Restrict capital exports and the 
payments deficit will be reduced. 

The weakness of this reasoning the Euro- 
peans say, is that it makes no provision for 
the boomerang principle. Since a cut in 
U.S. capital exports would produce a reduc- 
tion in the U.S. trade surplus, the net effect 
on the balance of payments would be nil— 
one factor would tend to neutralize the 
other. 

The more cynical observers here profess 
to believe there are two Under Secretaries 
of the Treasury named Robert V. Roosa. 
One is the Robert V. Roosa who has written 
in the current issue of Foreign Affairs that 
some basic changes in the international mon- 
etary system may be in order. The other 
is the Robert V. Roosa who argued a year 
ago in the Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
Bank's Monthly Review that for the fore- 
seeable future no such changes would be 
either necessary or wise. 

A group of central bankers in the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank's August review 
published a patronizing statement saying 
that the right questions were being asked, 
but the right answers had not been given. 

One French economist said with a straight 
face that if someone knew the right answers 
it was too bad they were not told to Wash- 
FFC 


Some observers in private banking circles 
here haye remarked that when it comes to 
handling the U.S. balance-of-payments prob- 
lem, the Dillon-Roosa team has shown great 
skill in maintaining the status quo. Their 
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view is that the deficit in October 1963 was 
just about where it was in October 1961. 

This does not mean that the ingenious for- 
eign exchange schemes of the Treasury, aided 
by Federal Reserve intervention in foreign 
exchange markets and abetted by central 
banking cooperation abroad, have not evoked 
admiration on the eastern as well as the 
western side of the Atlantic. 

Money men here appreciate the skills 
shown in combatting speculative pressures— 
such as on sterling in 1961, on the Canadian 
dollar last year, on the U.S. dollar during the 
1962 spring stock market break and again on 
the dollar during the Cuban crisis last fall. 

They appreciate these accomplishments, 
but they are not blinded by them, They 
know these feats are not wholly relevant to 
the undiminished problem of controlling a 
basic outflow of U.S. funds that continues to 
be dangerously in excess of inflow from 
abroad. 

The danger many Common Market ob- 
serves see not only threatens the United 
States but also the Europen Community. 
This is why they are privately, but nonethe- 
less severely, critical of the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s failure to come to grips with the 
balance-of-payments problem. 

Their view is that the Potomac experts 
refuse to face a difficult choice: either to ac- 
cept the discipline of the gold standard or 
reject it entirely in favor of a new worldwide 
monetary system. 

If Washington were to follow the unchang- 
ing precepts of the gold standard, it could 
correct the U.S. payments Imbalance by using 
the classic therapy—a constriction of the 
money supply and a repatriation of U.S. 
funds, particularly Eurodollars, now abroad. 


Land of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure we have all been reflecting dur- 
ing the past few weeks on the Birming- 
ham church bombing. So serious an in- 
cident has not, of course, gone unnoticed 
and must certainly not be forgotten. 
Though some of the shock has worn off 
it yet remains for us to act to preserve 
the prestige, justice, and peace of our 
land. I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to an editorial to this effect 
which appeared in the Bristol Press on 
September 20, 1963: 

NATIONAL OUTRAGE 

Four little colored girls were buried this 
week in Birmingham, Ala., victims of a viel- 
ous bombing of a church by an individual 
or individuals whose minds, with 
hatred, must have been unbalanced when the 
foul deed was ated. 

There is nothing that can be done to bring 
these innocent childern back to life. But as 
President Kennedy said: 

“If these cruel and tragic events can only 
awaken that city and the State—if they can 
only awaken the entire Nation—to a realiza- 
tion of the folly of racial injustice and hatred 
and violence, then it is not too late for all 
concerned to unite in steps toward peaceful 
progress before more lives are gone.” 

It is perfectly understandable that the first 
reaction to this awful deed would be to cry 
for vengeance. Yet, vengeance only beget 
more violence.. And violence will set back 
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the cause of the Negro rather than en- 
hance it. 

In spite of the clamor of some for speedier 
justice in the matter of civil rights, undenia- 
ble progress in race relations has been cai 
For example, the school was 
Prince Edward County this week for the feat 
time in 4 years. The Negroes who attended 
were joined by four white pupils. 

Integration in the schools of other south- 
ern States has occurred without untoward 
incidents. 

In order to insure the continual progress, 
we must not let emotions get the better of 
reason. 

Respect for and obedience to the law ls the 
only way to bring about racial peace and 
Justice. On this we must insist as the 
Negroes struggle for more equality and 
Justice. 

A call for the Federal Government to im- 
pose martial law in Alabama is not the an- 
swer because martial law was never intended 
as a permanent solution for anything. The 
proper answer is for southern leaders of good 
will to band together to make sure that, 
under the law, justice will be given the Negro 
and the equal educational opportunities will 
be provided. 


Quality Stabilization Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, with several 
Congressmen and Senators from both 
parties, I have sponsored H.R. 3669, the 
quality stabilization bill. This bill has 
been reported out by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I 
expect it will be on the floor within a 
short time. : 

This bill is soundly conceived and 
written to help preserve our American 
system of free enterprise. Such men as 
Congressmen THOR TOLLEFSON, CHET 
HOLIFIELD, ELFORD CEDERBERG, Ray MAD- 
DEN, and Oren Harris, as well as several 
other Members, have joined me in spon- 
soring the bill in the House. In the 
Senate, as S. 774, it bears the names of 
such distinguished men as HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, THOMAS KUCHEL, WILLIAM PROX- 
MIRE, and KARL MUNDT. 

In spite of the extended hearings, at 
which all facts on the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill were developed, some critics are 
attacking it with slogans that carry a 
completely erroneous impression of what 
the bill actually will do. There are 
valid reasons to support this bill. Ihave 
heard of no valid reasons to oppose it. 
But that does not stop the sloganeers, 
who cry out in the name of the so-called 
little people—the miners, laborers, the 
small store owners, and the retired 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, these little people are the 
ones who elect me to this House. I am 
thoroughly convinced the bill is in the 
best interests of these people. It will 
help protect them from the unscrupulous. 
It will do nothing to harm them. 

The editors of the National Independ- 
ent Labor Journal have carefully ana- 
lyzed the quality stabilization bill. This 
Journal is the newspaper of the national 
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independent unions, and speaks for these 
fine people who will benefit, along with 
all Americans, from this bill. The labor 
journal studied the bill. The editors 
went over it carefully. Their editorial 
is based on objective study, not on 
slogans. 

Mr. Speaker, I include this editorial 
from the National Independent Labor 
Journal in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
QUALITY STABILIZATION BILL Has Our SUPPORT 


The Journal believes that the free, compet- 
itive enterprise system will be fortified by 
the enactment of the quality stabilization 
bill (H.R. 3669 and S. 774) now before Con- 
gress. That system of free, competitive en- 
terprise has helped give the American con- 
sumer more economic benefits than any other 
system in the history of man. 

It is 100 percent consistent with free, com- 
petitive enterprise to urge that a manufac- 
turer who builds a valuable property in the 
good will for his trademark be able to protect 
that property. The quality stabilization bill 
will permit just that, but at the same time 
it will safeguard the consumer against arbi- 
trary pricing or conduct by the requirement 
that the trademarked product be in free and 
open competition before the law can be used. 

We f many benefits flowing from the 
enactm@nt of the quality stabilization bill. 
We believe that it will be a major step 
toward the elimination of the "let the buyer 
beware” philosophy so harmful to the con- 
sumer, We see a strong assist to our small 
businessmen, because this act will help elim- 
inate the “might make right” philosophy 
of the jungle. 

We believe that a stable and fair distribu- 
tion structure, coupled with stable and fair 
conditions of employment, will give added 
incentives to a manufacturer and to labor 
to build better and better products, thereby 
giving the consumer greater and greater 
value for his investment in the product. 

When a manufacturer gets hurt by retail- 
er pirates who for their own gain usurp and 
damage the manufacturer’s good will in his 
trademark, then labor gets hurt in two 
ways—one, as & consumer; second, as an em- 
ployee, because the welfare of the employee— 
the welfare of labor—is interdependent with 
the welfare of the employer. 

The quality stabilization bill therefore has 
our vote, 


Who Is To Save Our Cities? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Victor Gruen 
which appeared in the May-June 1963 
issue of the Harvard Business Review. 

Mr. Gruen makes two exceptionally 
important points: One, that business 
must enter into the job of saving our 
cities from the deterioration inherent in 
the move to suburbia, and two, that busi- 
ness must cooperate with government in 
doing this job—a job that cannot wait 
until somebody else takes the initiative. 

The redevelopment agencies now found 
in most American cities cannot do the 
job alone and we would think that busi- 
ness would voluntarily join this effort, 
which is in its own best interest. Mr. 
Gruen's article follows: 
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Wno Is To Save Our Crrms—From THE 
BLIGHT oF ENCROACHING SLUM AREAS—F OM 
THE STAGNATION OF Our CENTRAL CorEs— 
FROM THE CONFUSION OF SPRAWLING ME- 
TROPOLIS? 

(By Victor Gruen) 


Should government take the lead and use 
its power and authority to revitalize our 
cities? 

Or should business, in this area as it has 
in others, take the initiative, using the power 
of free enterprise to rebuild those areas 
which are the main centers of industry? 

As America evolves from an overwhelming- 
ly rural to an emphatically urban society, we 
are experiencing severe growing pains. Un- 
directed or misdirected growth has created 
problems of all types in our cities. Today 
there is unanimous agreement that a severe 
urban crisis exists, but few are prepared to 
deal with it straightforwardly. There are 
those who think things will take care of 
themselves; those who feel that easy com- 
promise solutions will do the trick; and only 
very few who are willing to engage in major 
efforts which will go to the heart of the 
problem. Thus, in the face ot a severe and 
very real urban crisis, the majority of Ameri- 
can cities either limp along in accordance 
with a do-nothing policy or at best get a 
meaningless surface cosmetic treatment. 

What is the reason for this bungling ap- 
proach? To put it bluntly, I believe that the 
responsibility for it lies largely in the lethargy 
of the American businessman. In an area 
of complex and vital self-interest, it appears 
that free enterprise is proving itself neither 
free nor enterprising, but timid, passive, and 
defeatist. Even in those cases where in- 
dividual businessmen in a community, com- 
mittee, or chamber of commerce have shown 
concern, their efforts are reminiscent of an 
anxious bather slowly entering the water: 
brave enough to get his toes wet but never 
working up enough courage to jump in and 
swim. : 

I have had many years of experience work- 
ing with Federal authorities, State govern- 
ments, municipalities, private developers, 
and citizens’ organizations. On the basis 
of this experience and the research and 
studies conducted in dozens of cities in 
America, as well as large cities of the Western 
World generally, I have to conclude that— 
with a few exceptions so slight that they tend 
to confirm the rule—it is government that 


“has taken the initiative while free enterprise 


has proved to be either hostile, unconcerned, 
or, if interested, rather ineffectual. 


STATE OF REVITALIZATION 


Government has shown concern for the 
fate of our cities for some time; it has devel- 
oped methods of approach over the last 5 
years, though slowly and sometimes hesi- 
tantly. The legal and administrative tools 
shaped for this purpose are still far from per- 
fect, but a steady effort toward improvement 
and sharpening of the tools can be observed. 

In the main, government action toward 
the revitalization of our cities proceeds in the 
framework of urban redevelopment legisla- 
tion. In the short history of urban redevel- 
opment and renewal, the approach has un- 
dergone significant changes. 

LACK OF SUCCESS. 

In the beginning, all attention was con- 
centrated solely on residential buildings, and 
the program sailed under the flag of slum 
clearance, Blighted residential areas were 
razed by bulldozers; structures which were 
found to be physically unsound were de- 
molished and replaced with new ones of 
sound structural qualities and up-to-date 
plumbing. However, urban redevelopment 
was a new field and, because of inexperience, 
the results were not always satisfactory. 
There was sterility in planning and design, 
and there were well meant but mistaken con- 
cepts concerning density and land coverage. 
These resulted, more often than not, in 
rather inhuman, institutionalized projects. 
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It also soon became obyious that these 
eforts did not succeed in removing the 
slums. Economically or racially under- 
privileged population groups were driven 
out and replaced by those who could afford 
to pay the rent in the new projects. Those 
who had to leave settled nearby, causing 
new conditions of overcrowding and re- 
sultant blight. 

Slowly, urban redevelopment procedures 
in residential sectors are becoming more 
sophisticated. The idea that only total 
clearance can help is being abandoned and 
replaced by a combination of spot clearance, 
rehabilitation, and conservation. Increasing 
attention is being paid to the aim of saving 
not only structures but the community it- 
self; Thus, in many cases at least part of the 
original population remains but is better 
housed. Where considerable relocation is 
necessary, procedures for resettlement are 
being improved. 

Even more significantly, redevelopment 
authorities now insist on the furnishings 
of over-all plans of either the entire com- 
munity or general neighborhood in order to 
gain assurance that redevelopment efforts 
will Indeed lead to genuine improvement. 
There is also evident a striving toward the 
abandonment of large, one-income-group 
developments, and at least the beginning of 
efforts to avoid these ghetto-like, single- 
income projects. 

WIDENING CIRCLE 


But the greatest and most dramatic 
change is to be found in the broadening of 
the redevelopment concept from its original 
application (residences exclusively) to in- 
clude all types of land-use functions: re- 
tailing, offices, industry, recreational and 
cultural facilities, civic administration, and 
so forth. 

This change in governmental approach 
should effectively eliminate every excuse 
private enterprise can offer for its lethargy 
and inaction, since now the concern of re- 
development is so broad that it can deal 
effectively with the business and cultural life 
of the city. 

Decline of the city 

This approach is of great importance, since 
the most troublesome aspects of our urban 
crisis express themselves in the central cores 
of our metropolitan areas. With very few 
exceptions, city cores are stagnating, and 
statistics registering the number of visitors 
entering the city cores as workers, shoppers, 


or participants in urban activities show a 


stead and increasingly steep downward 
trend. 


This trend is most easily traceable in the 
fate of retailing. Merchants have emigrated 
en masse from central business cores to 
suburbia where they have found havens in 
new, shiny, Lilliputian towns—regional 
shopping centers, exemplified by those giants 
of the species: Northland and Eastland near 
Detroit; Bergen Mall and Garden State Plaza 
in New Jersey; Old Orchard and Randhurst 
near Chicago; and many others. The flight 
of retailing has been joined by other enter- 
prises: headquarters offices of corporations, 
hotels and motels, professional offices of all 
types, cultural and recreational facilities, 
and so on. 

The reason for this hegira is not difficult 
to identify. Whenever and wherever people 
And it increasingly difficult and dangerous 
to move within a city in the advanced stages 
of automobile congestion, when the trip to 
the central core becomes a time-consuming 
and tiring adventure, the attraction power of 
the city dwindles and it becomes unprofita- 
bie to conduct any business there at all. 

The mass flight of people, retailing, busi- 
ness, and other urban functions into the 
countryside has created the phenomenon of 
spreading, sprawling metropolis. In some 
highly urbanized areas, such as on the east 
coast, the result has been the growing to- 
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gether of metropolitan Influence areas into 
an amorphous and disorderly pattern, which 
has given birth to the new term “mega- 
lopolis.” 

Dissatisfaction with the new spread-out 
pattern is beginning to set in. Sprawl can- 
not be continued indefinitely. Communica- 
tions become overextended, public improve- 
ments cannot keep pace with the tremen- 
dous costs that sprawl involves, and, most 
important of all, we are running out of one 
national resource that is irreplaceable, that 
ean neither be manufactured nor imported; 
namely, land, The flight to the countryside 
has éffectively destroyed the landscape, and 
many feel now that suburbia is a place which 
offers neither the advantages of the city nor 
those of the country. 

Thus, during the last few years, some 
counterforces have arisen and a trend back 
to the city has become apparent. This has 
spurred new interest in the fate of the 
central core: an increasing awareness of its 
problems and the desire to do something 
about them, 

Government, responding to the as yet un- 
crystallized popular change of mind, has 
broadened, as already shown, its concepts 
for redevelopment to the point where it has 
steered efforts from the so-called “gray areas” 
surrounding the city cores straight into the 
hearts of urban communities. Dozens of 
American cities of all sizes are now taking 
advantage of the widened legal possibilities 
and have filed applications for Federal as- 
sistance in their efforts to rebuild and re- 
vitalize their languishing and suffering city 
centers, 

Will business help? 

One might assume that the business com- 
munity of every city would enthusiastically 
take the initiative, since Government is will- 
ing to help in the reinvigoration of those 
areas which are the main seats of business 
corporations, large and small, and of every 
kind of individual entrepreneur; now that 
concern is directed toward areas containing 
a most significant portion of the banks, in- 
surance companies, and real estate interests. 

One might expect that the business com- 
munity would realize that the health of the 
entire metropolitan region and its ability to 
attract new residents and new industries de- 
pends on the economic, social, and cultural 
strength of its heart area; that the munici- 
pality’s ability to meet its obligations toward 
the safety, health, and education of its people 
is directly dependent on the tax revenue 
which it must obtain to a significant degree 
from the densely built-up core. 

Now that Government has opened the door, 
one might expect that all the attributes 
which we connect with the concept of free 
enterprise—daring, imagination, creativity, 
the willingness to take risk—would come to 
the forefront to push the slow bureaucratic 
apparatus into speedier action. Unfortu- 
nately and disappointingly, this Is generally 
not the case. 

WHEN BUSINESS LEADS 


There are, to be sure, some noteworthy 
exceptions, but their rarity is proved by the 
fact that they become headline news. Such 
news was recently made in Boston, Mass., 
with an announcement by the mayor, John 
F. Collins, on July 31, 1962. 

Mayor Collins described the cooperative ef- 
fort between business and city government 
as without parallel in the history of the 
United States.” This cooperative effort is 
directed toward the rehabilitation of the 
160-acre “core area” of Boston, to be jointly 
undertaken by the city government and a 
citizens’ committee known as the Committee 
for the Central Business District, Inc, Since 
it soon became apparent that retailers were 
not the only businessmen interested in the 
redevelopment of the downtown core, the 
CCBD, as the committee is called, includes 
leading figures in public utilities, banking, 
publishing, and the hotel, restaurant, and 
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real estate fields. The planning effort, the 
mayor announced, would not only be jointly 
undertaken but jointly supported monetarily 
as well by the citizens’ committee and the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority. 

Members of the CCBD already have raised 
over $200,000 to finance preliminary planning 
for the Central Business District and have 
entered into a planning contract. What is 
perhaps most important, they have pro- 
ceeded, with the aid of the mayor and the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority staff, with 
the preparation of a memorandum of under- 
standing which provides for close teamwork 
among the CCBD, the Authority, and the 
city. This will be the foundation of a co- 
operative effort that will guarantee that the 
eventual plan will represent the best think- 
ing of the city authorities and the citizens 
interested in the district. Total costs of the 
revitalization are presently estimated to be 
$200 million. k 

In Paterson, N.J., a group known as PLAN, 
Inc. (Paterson Looks Ahead Now), a busi- 
nessmen’s organization, is cooperating with 
the Redevelopment Agency and the mayor, 
In Fresno, Calif., a similar pattern of co- 
Operation has been achieved by the “Fresno 
Hundred Percenters.” Although in neither 
of these two cases has the cooperation be- 
tween city and business community and 
their joint relationship been as clearly for- 
mulated as in Boston, satisfactory progress 
is being made, 

Crucial role of timing 


What persists throughout these examples 
is the element of timing as a crucial deter- 
minant. It is Important not only that pri- 
vate enterprise should show interest and 
initiative in a given city, but that this should 
happen at the right time, Le., in synchroni- 
zation with governmental efforts. It is im- 
portant that this interest and activity should 
constitute a continuing and never-abating 
effort until the goals are fully reached. 

This vital need for simultaneity is illus- 
trated in the case of Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Here, as in Boston, free enterprise cooper- 
ation was an important factor, but the trou- 
ble in Cincinnati was that recognition of the 
problems and action toward their elimination 
came very late. Instead of leading govern- 
mental action, business followed it, in a de- 
layed fashion. The fate of Cincinnati's revi- 
talization effort, therefore, still hangs in the 
balance. 

In Cincinnati, recommendations were 
based on the businessmen’s awareness and 
the planner’s conviction that without imple- 
menting basic improvements designed to re- 
verse past and continuing downward trends 
(most clearly expresed in the 
number of le entering the downtown 
city core daily), redevelopment of individual 
parcels was economically unsound. It either 
would not take place at all or would result in 
attracting tenants and businesses from 
other downtown buildings into the new ones, 
resulting in new blight formation. Planners 
emphasized such basic trend-reversing meas- 
ures as: 

Better accessibility. 

Increased and improved public transporta- 
tion. É 

A distribution system for automobile traffic 

over loop road systems with adjoining car- 
storage facilities along the fringe of the core 
area. 
Construction of a public transportation 
terminal located in the geometric center of 
the core and effectiyely reached by under- 
ground roads located within the core (this 
was a key measure). * 

Finally, the plan demonstrated that 
through the introduction of the distributing 
road and garage systems, and underground 
public transportation roads, it was possible 
to free all major public surfaces within the 
core from the dangers, disturbances, and in- 
conveniences of surface automobile traffic. 
Also, by reserving special roads for service 
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or truck traffic, a convenient solution for the 
servicing of all buildings could be found. 


CASE HISTORY IN SUCCESS 


Revitalization plans are underway for 
dozens of city centers all over the United 
States, but, for the most part, they are still 
only on paper or im the beginnings of im- 
plementation. There is, however, one in- 
stance on record in which a significant por- 
tion of a city core has been rebuilt. This 
one case, the Midtown Plaza development in 
Rochester, N.Y., offers us an opportunity to 
study methods and effects of downtown re- 
vitalization not as a theoretical case but 
as a falt accompli. 

Some of the widespread publicity which 
Midtown Plaza has received stresses the fact 
that its existence proved the superiority of 
private enterprise efforts (without govern- 
mental help or interference) over the fed- 
erally assisted redevelopment procedure. 
This statement, however, is not based on 
fact. What the rapid execution of the Mid- 
town Plaza project, which was opened in 
April 1962, really proves is that cooperative 
efforts between free enterprise and govern- 
ment, with the initiative being taken by free 
enterprise, holds the key to success. 

The Midtown Plaza project presents the 
answer to the question raised in this article's 
title; Who Is to save our cities?“ The an- 
swer is: a partnership of business and gov- 
ernment, It must be obvious that in the 
framework of a free democratic society the 
task of revitalizing our cities can be ac- 
complished only by the bold efforts and in- 
timate partnership of government and free 
enterprise. In such a partnership, enter- 
prise” should be the initiating force, and 
government—as the servant of the people— 
should use its power and authority to help 
in the carrying out and implementation of 
the project. 

Climate for initiative 


In the case of the city of Rochester, ini- 
tial government actions created potentials 
which were quickly realized by truly enter- 
prising entrepreneurs who then took the ini- 
tiative and presented a plan whose execu- 
tion depended on further government coop- 
eration. This aid was promptly given. 

The initial improvements which created 
the climate that encouraged free enterprise 
to dare to take a reasonable risk were di- 
rected toward easier accessibility to the city’s 
core and greater circulation around the core. 
New arterial highways were constructed, lead- 
ing from various points of the region toward 
the city center. But the usually resultant 
congestion was forestalled by the construc- 
tion of a freeway-type loop road around the 
core and of municipal garages easily reached 
from this loop road which provided retainer 
basins for the flood of automobiles. The 
city also acted with regard to civic and cul- 
tural improvements by the construction of 
new public buildings. 

With these basic prerequisites established, 
the story of Midtown Plaza unfolded: 

In 1956 the officers of the McCurdy and 
Forman department stores first started 
thinking about Midtown Plaza, Representa- 
tives of the city had approached the Mc- 
Curdys and the Formans with a plan to 
build a 500-car parking ramp to serve both 
stores. The city had previously built ramp 
garages to serve Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., 
the city’s largest department store, and the 
nearby E. W. Edwards & Son. à 

The McCurdys and Formans decided that 
the proposed 500-car facility wolud not be 
large enough. They proposed a 1,500-car 
ramp but decided against it, too. They 
realized that parking space alone was not 
theanswer. What was needed, they believed, 
was an attraction in the central city, an 
urban center, and they approached our firm 
to develop a plan. 

It was clear from the 
the project to be successful, the city would 


that, for 
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have to cooperate in the plan, Specifically, 
here is what was needed: 

1. Permission to close one surface street 
completely, and one partly, to surface ve- 
hicular . 

2. The construction of a new road serving 
one of the main entrances of the Midtown 
Plaza complex (the so-called Broad Street 
extension) as part of the future inner loop 
around the core area. 

3. The construction and operation of a 3- 
story underground garage with 2,000 parking 
spaces On underground rights leased by the 
Midtown Plaza Corp. to the city for $1 a 
year. 

When presented with the plan, the city 
council voted to go ahead with the project. 
Excavation for the garage began in April 
1959. It was built in two sections. Con- 
struction of the plaza began in March 1961. 
It was finished in an amazing 13 months and 
opened April 10, 1962. 


Stimulus to business 


Today, a little more than a year after the 

opening, business is booming at Rochester's 
Midtown Piaza as, indeed, it has been from 
the beginning. Here is what Midtowners 
say: 
According to the manager of the Midtown 
branch of Lincoln Rochester Trust Co,: “The 
volume of new business acquired since our 
opening has been substantial. Our overall 
volume is approximately 75 percent ahead of 
our projection for this period, and floor ac- 
tivity is such that we have been forced to 
increase our staff well ahead of our earlier 
anticipation.” 

George Peck, vice president of Peck & Peck 
Specialty stores, reports: “In the 2 weeks 
since our opening, sales have been more than 
double our original estimates, and we've 
already added more staff in order to serve our 
customers properly. Midtown’s Peck & Peck 
store opened with as much sales vitality as 
any other branch in the history of our 62- 
store chain.” 

Furthermore, Fred Forman says that much 
to his surprise—for they had never ex- 
pected to make this a profitable real estate 
venture—it now appears that “if our ten- 
ants’ business keeps on the way it’s going, we 
may actually make a profit out of the over- 
ages.“ 

Recently, all the merchants of Midtown 
Plaza have decided to keep their stores open 
5 nights a week. The additional costs seem 
to be more than justified by the business po- 
tential. Not only is business in Midtown 
Plaza booming, but activities in the entire 
downtown area have received new impetus. 
For the first time, after 30 years of hiberna- 
tion, new office buildings and hotels are be- 
ing constructed within the city core of Roch- 
ester. The privately operated bus company 
was able to improve its operations by intro- 
ducing new bus lines with Midtown Plaza 
as a terminus and by offering better sched- 
ules. 

It is important to understand that the 
success of Midtown Plaza is not due simply 
to the construction of new buildings in the 
downtown area. Nor is it solely explainable 
on the basis of improvement of accessibil- 
ity to the core, through governmental ac- 
tion. Additional features which explain its 
success are: E 

The improvement of public transportation: 
This has been accomplished by the construc- 
tion of a bus terminal serving long-distance 
buses as part of the complex, and the ar- 
rangement of bus stops near all entrances to 
the plaza. 

Resurrection of the town square: Roches- 
terians, like citizens of other cities, had no 
place to gather for important occasions. 
closing off one street and turning it into a 
pedestrian area a block long, 100 feet wide, 
3 stories high, with arcades and colonnades 
connecting it to surrounding downtown 
streets, it was possible to recreate the fea- 
tures of the town square. It is, moreover, 
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covered, skylighted, weather protected, and, 
by means of air conditioning, blessed with 
a spring-like climate all year round. To- 
day, political rallies take place there, as well 
as balls, receptions for important visitors, 
art exhibits, and sports shows. 


Significant lessons 


Altogether, a number of lessons can be 
learned from the experience that led to the 
successful completion of Midtown Plaza: 

1. Anticipation: What is especially to the 
credit of Midtown's developers is that, 
though their own businesses were holding up 
pretty well and had satisfactory sales, they 
looked ahead and, observing the fate of other 
downtown areas, concluded that decisive ac- 
tion before trouble started was the most 
prudent step. 

2. Magnetism: Midtown Plaza has visibly 
affected the entire downtown business cli- 
mate, as witnessed by the increasing sales 
volume of downtown enterprises generally 
and the construction of new downtown 
buildings, a situation in strong contrast to 
the complete cessation of building activity 
in the core during the last 30 years. 

3. Cooperation: The success of Midtown 
Plaza does not mean that revitalization of 
our downtown cores would be better left 
to private enterprise alone. Rather, it is a 
valid example of the type of teamwork be- 
tween government and business which alone 
is a suitable tool for the accomplishment of 
the task. Indeed, governmental work aim- 
ing toward transportation improvement, in 
particular, is just about indispensable. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


The experiences of Boston, Rochester, and 
a number of other cities across the country 
amply demonstrate that urban renewal is by 
no means a do-it-yourself project. Fortu- 
nately, the trials and tribulations encoun- 
tered in bringing about the more successful 
instances of urban revitalization can be 
converted into a number of proven concepts 
for the businessman. 

You have to take the lead. The business- 
man should decide that it is up to him to 
take the Initiative, for he has the most to 
gain from urban renewal. Knowing his own 
needs and requirements intimately, he is 
best equipped to work with planners in for- 
mulating a program. 

Your enthusiasm will be contagious. Be- 
cause of the actual participation of business- 
men, not only in a monetary role but in 
support of the planning activity, the con- 
tinued interest of all parties is assured. A 
psychological atmosphere is created which 
results in the heightened enthusiasm of the 
business community for the development of 
its own city. This optimism is contagious 
and has resulted, in Paterson and Fresno, 
for example, in the introduction of new en- 
terprises of all types, including department 
stores; investment in the form of major 
building construction; and the attraction of 
new industries, . 

Your presence blocks opposition. An edu- 
cational task is performed within the mem- 
bership of the business community since, 
as a result of its active participation, a 
greater understanding of the problems, po- 
tentials, and goals of its city is fostered. 
The effect of this self-education is that the 
kind of opposition based on ignorance, mis- 
understanding, and lethargy is removed in 
5 of final planning or implementa- 

on. 

Your dollars multiply. Financial contri- 
butions by the business community enable 
the planners to delve much more deeply 
into the individual needs and requirements 
of the various elements which make up the 
core area, with the result that a more 
human, more realistic, and more successful 
plan can be achieved. 

Your interest is paramount. The responsi- 
bility for Implementing master plans should 
not be left to outside developers alone. 
The outsider obviously can be motivated 
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only by the direct profits of a redevelop- 
ment venture, He cannot possibly perform 
as effectively as the insider who has the 
advantage of intimate knowledge of local 
conditions and the additional motivation of 
protecting his own investment and the well- 
being of his own city. This Is not to say 
that local free enterprise should not call for 
assistance from professional developers who 
have acquired experience in the field. But 
local free enterprise should assume a leader- 
ship role and participate significantly in the 
program. - 

You must realize that flowerpots are not 
enough. It is certainly true that thosuands 
of members of committees, chambers of com- 
merce, and other civic groups have spent 
millions of highly valuable man-hours in 
thoughtful discussions, and in attending lec- 
tures and talks on city planning. Yet the 
time invested in these events, though given 
in good faith, has rarely led to results be- 
cause it was not directed toward positive 
action. Only too often these groups ease 
their collective conscience by prescribing 
palliattves like the decoration of downtown 
streets with flowerpots and flags, the hold- 
ing of special downtown days, or possibly 
the improvement of lighting and, here and 
there, construction of a garage or parking 
lot. These beautification measures are 
about as effective as the treatment of cancer 
by aspirin, or whatever time and money is 
spent on them results in short-lived effects 
or none whatsoever. 

You have to work with government. Be- 
sides those businessmen who feel that gov- 
ernment should carry the ball, with free 
enterprise sitting in the bleachers, sometimes 
applauding but more often booing, there are 
others who feel just as strongly that gov- 
ernment should get out of the city-saving 
business and leave the task solely to the 
genius of private enterprise. The fact is, of 
course, that neither group is right. Success- 
ful urban revitalization depends on the un- 
stinting and full cooperation of all the groups 
involved. Indeed, the roles of local and 
Federal Governments and the businessmen 
are all inseparable and interdependent. 


CONCLUSION 


Northland Center near Detroit is still the 
country’s most successful regional shopping 
center. At the time it opened, I discussed it 
in Harvard Business Review.! Engaging in 
the risky business of prophesying, I stated: 

“The suburban regional shopping center 
would have significant and positive influence 
on our downtown cores. 

“It was the first organized expression of 
new retailing methods. 

“It would act as a shock treatment to 
galvanize government and private enterprise 
into action to save the economic, cultural, 
and human values of our downtown cores, 

It would be, in effect, an experimental 
workshop in which new planning techniques 
and principles (like separating various modes 
of transportation from each other, and all of 
them from human activity areas) could be 
tried out and proved.” 

A direct result of that article was an 
assignment to develop the first revitalization 
project for an American city core; namely, 
the plan for downtown Fort Worth, which 
was commissioned by J. B. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Texas Electric Service Co. The 
Fort Worth plan has been successful in every 


1 “Dynamic for Retail Areas,” 
November-December 1954, p. 53. 
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respect but one. Though enthusiastically 
received by the public and hailed nationally 
and internationally as the most forward 
looking and most realistic approach to down- 
town revitalization, it has not been imple- 
mented. The reason for this nonimplementa- 
tion Hes, in all probability, in the fact that 
the planning for Fort Worth was undertaken 
soley by private enterprise; namely, the for- 
ward-looking Texas Electric Co. and its pres- 
ident; cooperation with government was 
sought only after the plan was completed. 
Yet the effects of the Fort Worth plan 
were far reaching. It has become the pro- 
totype for similar projects throughout the 
Nation. Edmund Bacon, city planner of 
Philadelphia, characterized this phenomenon 


most, fittingly in saying: “The Fort Worth 


plan is the only unborn child I know which 
has dozens of grandchildren.” 

Having established myself as a crystal 
gazer in 1954, I now dare two more proph- 
ecies: 

1. I believe that over the next 10 years 
local private enterprise will take the Initia- 
tive in the revitalization of its own cities, 
that the task will be carried on in partner- 
ship with government, and that it will be 
implemented by the citizens through their 
own redevelopment corporations, possibly 
with the help of experienced builders and 
developers from the outside. 

2. I further foresee changes in Federal 
urban redevelopment legislation and its ap- 
plication tailored to the specific needs of the 
downtown cores and widening the area of as- 
sistance to include improvements in exist- 
ing public transportation and the construc- 
tion of new rapid transit facilities. 

Should these prophecies come true, then 
we will truly experience in our lifetime a 
renaissance of the American city and of 
American urban civilization. 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 32d of a series of articles on why 
Bonneville’s multi-million-dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted 
in southern Idaho. 

As I read over the never-ending stream 
of letters from southern Idahoans who 
are opposed to Secretary Udall's unwar- 
ranted and untenable action in extend- 
ing the Bonneville power marketing 
area into southern Idaho, my heart is 
warmed by their expression of thanks 
for my stand. The two-sentence letter 
of Mr. Orrin A. Tuttle, of New Plymouth, 
Idaho, is an example. He writes: 

Sm: I have a family of five and have lived 
in southern Idaho since 1935, I sincerely 
admire your stand on the BPA. 

TUTTLE Tir Service Co. 
Orrin A. TUTTLE, 
New PLYMOUTH, IDAHO, 
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In contrast is the two-page letter from 
the mayor of the city of Shoshone, 
Idaho: 

CITY or SHOSHONE, 
SHOSHONE, IDAHO, 
August 7, 1963. 
Representative JohN P. SAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Sartor: I write for many peo- 
ple—especially of residents of this area—con- 
cerning the Bonneville power project and it 
is with the subject of "Bonneville, 
please include us out.” 

The fact that a few influential politicians 
disregard the opinions of sọ many taxpayers 
and use their prestige to promote a favorite 
idea of their own, or one of their friend's 
ideas, with total disregard and actual con- 
tempt for the wishes of the remaining voters 
or taxpayers, is ,to say the least, very dis- 
concerting. 

It is my understanding that the BPA 
merely pays interest on borrowed money 
(who pays?—the taxpayers). That the proj- 
ect is not self-sustaining—they pay no State 
or local taxes and also that the taxpayers will 
be forced to pay for many hundreds of miles 
of transmission lines to areas that are now 
serviced by the Idaho Power. 

All of this means more taxes and less reve- 
nue for the State and municipalities. From 
what source will the money for education be 
derived. The Idaho Power is one of the 
largest tax-paying units of the State. Their 
service is not toocostly. Ihave as yet to find 
one who complains of the rates. 

Resentment is running rampant here, con- 
cerning the Federal dictatorship and the ob- 
scurity of their machinations, The central- 
ization of the Government, the tendency to 
ignore States rights is threatening the future 
of the citizens. Private enterprise is being 
erased. Original and personal incentives 
violently discouraged. In fact, through the 
newspaper mediums, the little people are 
being called stupid and dumb. How can ex- 
perienced citizens be so dumb. They vote 
for a honest man to represent them and so 
many fall to the lure of pestige and forget 
the ones who placed them in their position. 

I am very sorry to have taken your time 
and burdened you with such problems but I 
feel that you will be able to assist us in this 
dilemma, 

As mayor of this city, I realize only too 
well that one cannot battle or overcome such 
a problem by himself. Your efforts will cer- 
tainly be appreciated. 

If I can be of any further assistance to you 
would you please ask it of me. 

Most respectfully, 
MYRTLE C. BURDETT, 
Mayor. 


Mrs. Mabel Sturgis used a 4-cent post 
card—the kind we paid a penny for not 
so many years ago—to express her op- 
position to Bonneville and added a foot- 
note of “Get us out.” Her message 


follows: 
AvcusT 29, 1963. 
Dear Mr. Sartor: This is just to tell you 
that I am very much opposed to the BPA 
coming into southern Idaho. 
I shall be pleased with any opposition you 
offer. 
Sincerely, ; 
Mase M. STURGIS. 
Botse, IDAHO. 
P.S.—Get us out. 
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Testimony Presented to the Subcommittee 
on Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation 
October 2 and 3, 1963, Washington, 
D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 3, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
testimony presented to the Subcommittee 
on Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation 
by Mr. Edward J. Gruble, vice president 
of the Hilton Seafoods Co. of Seattle, 
Wash., appearing before the Subcommit- 
tee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conserva- 
tion on October 2 and 3, 1963. 

Mr. Gruble’s testimony is perhaps the 
most extraordinary commentary on 
pollution affecting adversely our fresh 
water resources that I have ever seen. 

My name is Edward J. Gruble, vice presi- 
dent of the Hilton Seafoods Co. of Seattle, 
Wash., and representing here today the 
Pacific Coast Oyster Growers Association, 
Northwest Fisheries Association, Citizens for 
Clean Waters, Inc., and numerous other 
groups concerned with the water resources of 
Washington State. 

I want to first thank you for this opportu- 
nity to present a short review of the water 
pollution problem as it pertains to that State 
and to ask for your help in alleviating where- 
ever possible the degradation of those waters. 

We are not particularly concerned with 
water pollution from domestic sources in 
the Pacific Northwest, even though forecasts 
predict a tremendous increase in population 
for that area in the next 10-20 years. The 
reason is, that local and State authorities, 
with the help of the Federal Government. 
have been keeping abreast of the problem and 
are making substantial improvements in the 
field. But it should be noted that without 
Federal assistance this problem could not 
have been dealt with adequately by local and 
State governments. 

We are becoming increasingly concerned, 
however, with the rapid increase in the use of 
insecticide, pesticides and detergents, and be- 
lieve that adequate and prompt control over 
the use of these chemicals is essential if the 
water resources of the Nation and the Pacific 
Northwest are to be protected. 

Recently in Washington, 70,000 acres of 
timberland were sprayed with DDT and a 
chemical called Sevin to kill one insect— 
the looper bug. This spraying contributed 
to a further contamination of the Colum- 
bla River and Willapa Bay. DDT and zinc 
residue traces are being found in Increasing 
amounts in the fish and shellfish of those 
areas. Not satisfied with an 84.3 percent kill 
of the bug, two large timber companies, 
Weyerhaeuser and Crown Zellerbach, re- 
sprayed 14,000 acres with DDT despite rec- 
ommendations by the Federal Pest Review 
Board that DDT not be used. This example 
points to an obvious need for adequate Fed- 
eral legislation controlling the use of these 
poisonous chemical sprays. 
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But neither domestic pollution nor the 
use of chemical sprays has had the devastat- 
ing and destructive effect on the water re- 
sources of Washington State that emu- 
ent from one major industry has, 

I refer to the pulp and paper industry and 
in particular to the sulfite pulpmills with 
their effluent—sulfite waste liquor. Da- 
spite more than 30 years of effort on the 
part of local citizens, whose livelihood de- 
pends upon clean waters, conservationists, 
and often local authorities, this remains the 
mejor water pollution problem. It has been 
responsible for immeasurable damage to the 
water resources, the fisheries and the rec- 
reations!l areas of the State. It continues 
to pour.in ever-increasing amounts from the 
outfalls of some 17 sulfite pulpmills 
located within the State, with immunity 
from the punitive efforts of local authorities. 
In the Puget Sound area alone, where seven 
sulfite pulpmills are located, 210,000,000 
gallons of waste water containing sulfite 
Waste liquor is discharged dally into the 
estuaries having a biological oxygen demand 
of the population equivalent of 8,400,000 
people. 

The banding together of the pulp and pa- 
per industry in the Pacific Northwest under 
the auspices of the Northwest Pulp and 
Paper Association have made it impossible 
for delegated authorities to enforce pollu- 
tion abatement laws. This conspiracy has 
as its objective the circumvention and eva- 
sion of the pollution laws of the State. 

The collective efforts by the Northwest 
Pulp and Paper Association and its mem- 
bers, take the form of propaganda dissemi- 
nated through the press, speeches and state- 
ments before civic and industry groups, the 
production of motion pictures with wide dis- 
tribution in schools, social and civic groups, 
letters to employees suggesting loss of jobs 
if mills are forced to make expenditures for 
pollution abatement facilities, infiltration 
of civic and sports groups in order to divide 
and confuse, intimidation of local commu- 
nities and businessmen with threats of shut- 
down if State pollution laws are enforced, 
and political pressures for removal of officials 
who attempt to protect other water users. 

All these measures have made it virtually 
impossible for duly appointed and elective 
officials to enforce existing pollution laws 
without fear of political reprisals. 

In addition, it must be noted that this in- 
dustry, individually and collectively, is of 
such financial strength that injured parties 
cannot by litigation hope to successfully 
cope with the situation and, in fact, it is 
impossible for local and State regulatory 
agencies, operating under fixed and limited 
budgets, to resolve this problem. 

In order that you may have a clearer un- 
derstanding of the problem, we have pre- 
pared a chart of Puget Sound showing the 
location of the mills and the areas of con- 
tamination. 

In the Anacortes area, Scott Paper Co. owns 
& 120-ton-per-day sulphite pulpmill, dis- 
charging approximately 8.7 million gallons of 
waste water per day. Surveys indicated that 
sulphite waste liquor concentrations in ex- 
cess of 73 parts per million have been found 
over oyster growing areas. Fisheries’ bi- 
ologists have concluded that 8 ppm are lethal 
to oyster and clam larvae. This mill, as have 
all others, has consistently fought abate- 
ment efforts with threats of shutdown. 

Three mills are located in the Port Angeles 
area. Fibreboard Paper Products owns a 
relatively small mill, 95 tons per day of which 
is ground-wood pulp and 65 tons per day 
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of sulphite pulp. It discharges 5.2 million 
gallons of waste water, having n population 
equivalent of 260,000 people. 

Rayonier, Inc., has a 350-ton-per-day 
sulfite pulpmill, discharging approximately 
35 million gallons of waste water, with a 
population equivalent of 1,500,000 people. 
Incidentally, this company, largely responsi- 
ble for the near extinction of the Olympic 
oyster in lower Puget Sound, has success- 
fully stalled litigation brought by oyster- 
men of that area (June 1956) for 7 years. 
It is noteworthy that since this company 
stopped discharging effluent in the Shelton 
area, Olympic oysters, a swell as other fish- 
eries in the area, are prospering once again. 

The third mill is owned by Crown-Zeller- 
bach, a 500-ton-per-day mill, with 90 tons 
production of sulfite pulp, the remainder 
ground-wood pulp. 

Discharges from this mill have a popula- 
tion equivalent of 360,000 people. 

The maximum sulfite liquor concentra- 
tion that has been found in the Port Angeles 
area is approximately 17,000 parts per million 
and dissolved oxygen as low as 0 have been 
obtained in areas of the inner harbor and 
adjacent to the outfalls. Blologists have 
established that ppm of sulfite waste 
liquor destroys important salmon food sup- 
ply. Sludge beds have been formed near 
these outfalls definitely degrading the inner 
harbor. 

In the Bellingham area, Georgia-Pacific 
has recently acquired the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co. mill, which started In 
1925 as a 25-ton-per-day production and to- 
day is producing 500 tons of sulfite pulp 
per day. It discharges approximately 45 
million gallons of waste water into Belling- 
ham Bay daily, which has a population 
equivalent of 1 million people, Surveys of 
Bellingham Bay and surrounding water areas 
indicate that sulfite liquor in excess of 500 
parts per million within a mile of the mill 
are common, the maximum concentration 
being about 4,500 ppm with minimum dis- 
solved oxygen 0. Concentrations as high as 
48 ppm have been found over oyster beds 
more than 10 miles distant. The oyster in- 
dustry of the area has been practically wiped 
out resulting in heavy economic losses and 
unemployment. Numerous fish kills have 
been observed in the area and experiments 
with live fingerling salmon result in 100 
percent mortality of the fish within 3 min- 
utes. Sludge beds requiring periodic dredg- 
ing are formed and marine life in the vicinity 
of the mill has become extinct. 

This mill has consistently fought instal- 
lation of recovery facilities and has refused 
to acknowledge pollution of the waterways. 
It announced several days ago a $3 million 
expansion of its pulp making facilities—in- 
creasing its production by another 80 tons 
of chemi-ground wood pulp per day. 

In the Everett area there are three mills— 
two discharging to Port Gardner Bay and 
one into the Snohomish River, which empties 
into the bay. 

Simpson Lee Paper Co. has a 145-ton per 
day kraft pulpmill, The mill discharges ap- 
proximately 10 million gallons per day of 
waste water to the Snohomish River, with a 
population equivalent of 72,000 people. 

Weyerhaeuser Co, owns a 300-ton-per- 
day sulfite pulpmill with a waste dis- 
charge of approximately 20 million gallons 
and a population equivalent of approximate- 
ly 1,300,000 people. This company developed 
the highly successful MGO recovery process 
which recovers 85 percent of the effluent 
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with savings in chemicals and fuel costs. 
It has refused to install this system in the 
Everett area and has threatened to shut the 
mill down if required to do so—this, in spite 
of assurance by Mr. Howard Morgan, presi- 
dent of Weyerhaeuser, in 1950, that if the 
recovery system proved effective at its Long- 
view plant it would be installed in the 
Everett mill. 

The third mill in the area, and reportedly 
the largest pulpmill in the world, is owned 
by Scott Paper Co. It has a daily production 
of 875 tons of sulfite pulp per day and dis- 
charges approximately 90 million gallons of 
waste water dally. It has a population 
equivalent of 3,500,000 people. I would like 
to point out here that for every ton of pulp 
produced 2,400 pounds of waste solids are 
produced which, unless recovered, are 
dumped into the receiving waters. 

Effluent from the Weyerhaeuser and Scott 
mills are discharged through a common deep 
water outfall pipe, which when permitted to 
be built in 1948, was considered a temporary 
installation. It has become a permanent 
installation as far as the mills are concerned. 

Innumerable fish kills have been noted in 
the area and extensive sludge beds built up 
degrading the waters of the area. 

The three mills in the Everett area alone 
have an approximate degrading effect on the 
waters as a population equivalent of 4,800,- 
000 people—this exceeds the population of 
the city of Los Angeles. 97 percent of the 
pollution in the Everett area is attributable 
to pulpmills. 

Let me reiterate that the total gallonage 
of waste waters discharged by these seven 
mills is approximately 210 million gallons per 
day, have a total population equivalent of 
roughly 8,400,000 people. It is to be noted 
that the entire population of Washington 
State, according to the 1960 Federal census 
is only 2,853,214. 

When we consider that there is a total of 
17 pulp and paper mills situated in the State 
of Washington pouring millions of gallons 
of toxic waste, it is readily understandable 
why pulpmill pollution is the major pollu- 
tion problem in the Pacific Northwest. 

But, what about the future? 

The latest figures from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that Washington 
State is the leading pulp producing State 
in the United States. In 1959 production in 
short tons was 2,804,823, in 1960, 3,087,422, 
and in 196i—the latest available year— 
3.282.162 tons. 

In May of this year (1963), Lawson Tur- 
cotte, president of Pugent Sound Pulp, re- 
ported that the first 4 months of 1963 was 
running at a record rate. That U.S. pulp 
production is “3.6 percent ahead of last 

ear.“ a 

3 It is predicted by the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Natural Water Resources that by 
1980 the pulp and paper Industry will use 
19 billion gallons per day of water in manu- 
facturing and by 2000 A.D, the amount will 
have climbed to 47 billion gallons. 

Predictions are that the west coast pro- 
duction of pulp can expand 80 percent in the 
next 12 years, a survey by two Washington 
State University economists indicates. The 
study was made for the Northwest Pulp & 
Paper Association by Drs. John A. Guthrie 
and William Tule. 

Beginning to bear out these predictions is 
the recent announcement by Georgia-Pacific 
to increase pulp production at its Belling- 
ham mill by 80 tons and by 250 tons at 
Toledo, Oreg. 

Plans by Crown Zellerbach to construct. a 
new pulp mill at the mouth of the Columbia 
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River—a river already grossly polluted by 
pulp mill effluent, 

All of which spells dire consequences for 
the future of our greatest natural resource— 
clean water, Unless prompt and effective 
measures are taken by Congress immediately, 
I am afraid that it will be too late. We have 
already passed the 11th hour in the conser- 
vation of this resource. Stringent Federal 
laws must be enacted now where navigable 
and interstate waters are concerned, which 
would allow the delegated Federal agency to 
become the prime mover in protecting and 
preserving this resource. Federal laws must 
be passed providing for heavy penalties for 
those who willfully and knowingly despoil 
the clean waters of the Nation. Greater con- 
centration on expanded crash programs by 
agencies charged with protecting and pre- 
serving the waterways are essential. This job 
can only be done on the Federal level. We, 
who have for so many years fought for the 
preservation and conservation of our waters, 
sincerely ask you to do something before it 
is too late. 

In closing, let me again thank you on be- 
half of the organization and people for whom 
I am speaking here today. Thank you. 


Early U.S. Satellite Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my pleasure to bring to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
a thought-provoking historical essay, the 
prize-winning essay for 1962 of the Rob- 
ert H. Goddard historical essay competi- 
tion sponsored by the National Rocket 
Club of Washington, D.C. 

The Goddard historical prize essay for 
1962, chosen by a judging committee of 
professional historians and analysts, is a 
thought-provoking essay indeed. It dis- 
cusses the proposals in the Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics and the Air Force's Rand 
Corp. for studies which might have led 
to the orbiting of an earth satellite by 
the United States as early as 1951 or 
1952. The essay, entitled “Early US. 
Proposals for Earth Satellites, 1945-49,” 
was submitted by Mr. R. Cargill Hall, of 
San Jose, Calif. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many cogent 
reasons why I bring this historical essay 
to the attention of the Congress. But 
the major one is that we would do well to 
examine the problems of research and 
development in rocketry and astronau- 
tics today with the perspective which 
history provides. 

In space affairs we cannot afford to be 
shortsighted or wrong. The pace of 
scientific and technological progress in 
space exploration and exploitation ever 
quickens. It is an unprecedented and 
complex business, requiring deliberate 
speed and courageous initiative. The 
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Soviet Union is demonstrating an excel- 
lence in maintaining an aggressive pro- 
gram in space. And we should reflect 
carefully upon what we might have done 
yesterday as we examine and decide on 
where we are as a nation, are going to- 
day, and tomorrow in space. 


Mr. Speaker, I would recommend that 
the Members of the Congress read Car- 
gil Hall's essay on the proposals for 
earth satellite development studies in 
1945-49 in the context of today's public 
dialog on our space effort. What if the 
United States had launched a satellite 
in 1952 or even 1954? Would history 
have been different? Would not science 
and engineering have been stimulated 
in this country earlier? Would not the 
image of the United States in the eyes of 
the rest of the world have been spared 
the historical blemish of sputnik, the ap- 
pearance that we were not the scientific 
and technological leader in the world? 
Our affluent society, with its surplus food 
production and great use of technology 
to appease our creature wants for com- 
fort and pleasure, cannot afford to turn 
its back on progress in rocketry and 
astronautics. If we would remain free 
and maintain peace on a small and trou- 
bled planet, America had better make 
sure that superior space science and 
technology are on our side. 

The essay follows: 

EARLY U.S. SATELLITE PROPOSALS ? 
(By R. Cargin Hall $) 
INTRODUCTION 

At the end of World War II the United 
States stood preeminent in the world in po- 
litical influence, In industrial productivity, 
and in sheer military power. The United 
States alone emerged virtually unscathed 
from the conflict, and more significantly, 
was the sole possessor of the atomic bomb. 
Her European Allies were financially and 
materially prostrate, Germany and Japan 
lay in ruins. Soviet Russia, having had a 
substantial percentage of her industrial and 
agricultural capacity destroyed as well as 
having suffered innumerable casualties, faced 
the monumental task of rebuilding simply 
to attain prewar levels of productivity. 

International rivalry, which has frequent- 
ly acted as the catalytic stimulus to tech- 
nological advance, was replaced by a vic- 
torious enthusiasm nd ephemeral unity of 
the Allied powers. An emergency climate 
which would sustain continuous experi- 
mentation and investigation leading to ad- 
vancement in the state-of-the-art in rocket- 
ry and astronautics no longer existed in this 
country at the conclusion of hostilities in 
August 1945. To the United States, sole 
possessor of atomic weapons and global air 
supremacy, a military threat from a foreign 
power was hard to visualize. Wartime mili- 
tary and civilian programs were subject to a 
return to normalcy—to peacetime operation. 

The layman’s inherent skepticism mani- 
tested by his reaction in 1920 to Robert H. 
Goddard's moon-impact proposal (and his 
daring suggestion that rocket thrust could 
operate in a vacuum) was displayed once 
again in 1945, at a more critical time in our 
history, by an influential member of the 
scientific community and a U.S. defense pol- 
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icymaker. Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director of 
the Office for Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, and Chairman, Joint Committee 
on New Weapons of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(1942-46), made the following comments be- 
fore the Special Senate Committee on Atomic 
Energy in December 1945: 

“Let me say this: There has been a great 
deal said about a 3,000-mile high-angle 
rocket. In my opinion such a thing is im- 
possible and will be impossible for many 
years. The people who have been writing 
these things that annoy me have been talk- 
ing about a 3,000-mile high-angle rocket shot 
from one continent to another carrying an 
atomic bomb, and so directed as to be a 
precise weapon which would land on a cer- 
tain target such as this city. 

“I say technically I don't think anybody 
in the world knows how to do such a thing 
and I feel confident it will not be done for 
a very long period of time to come. I think 
we can leave that out of our thinking. I 
wish the American public would leave that 
out of their thinking.“ 

America's global power, her demobiliza- 
tion—the return to normalcy—and the in- 
fluence of decisionmakers in the same frame 
of mind as Dr. Bush determined to a great 
degree the course of events which were to 
follow for the first rocket and satellite pro- 
grams initiated immediately after the end 
of the war. 

Regardless of the thinking at higher levels, 
within several months after the conclusion 
of hostilities in 1945, the armed services 
of the United States did embark upon a 
number of advanced rocket and satellite 
programs. However, these programs, which 
might well have culminated in the orbiting 
of an American satellite by 1951, were not 
to recelye the support of the War Depart- 
ment.’ 

SATELLITE STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES— 

19487 


The first formal studies of earth satellite 
vehicles made with Government funds in 
the United States were conducted during 
the 1940's by the Navy and the Army Air 
Force. However, knowledge of this early 
work has been limited. Available informa- 
tion concerning these studies, although now 
unclassified, has been published in disrelated 
segments, scattered widely, and has con- 
tained no unifying historical thread bonding 
a relationship between the parallel work. 
As an example, a recent reference to one 
of the major satellite studies conducted in 
the mid-1940's appeared inconspicuously 
within the “Chronology of Missile and As- 
tronautic Events,“ published by the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics: 

“May 12, 1946: Project Rand presented its 
report to the Army Air Force entitled ‘Pre- 
liminary Design of an Experimental World- 
Circling Spaceship.’ ” © z 

While the U.S. Congressional Chronology 
mentions the 1946 Army Air Force-Project 
Rand satellite study, no mention was made 
of the satellite study conducted by the Navy 
which had begun the year before, in 1945. 
Insight into this unique phase of American 
astronautical endeavor has been provided by 
Dr. Harvey Hall, who was instrumental in 
starting the original Navy satellite study, 
and remained with the program until its 
termination in late 1948.7 

In early October 1945, a Committee for 
Evaluating the Feasibility of Space Rock- 
etry (CEFSR) was established in the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics“ This group per- 
formed calculations and profile analysis on 
a proposed liquid hydrogen-oxygen single 
stage earth satellite vehicle and, in late Oc- 
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tober 1945, the CEPSR submitted the satel- 
lite proposal to the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics with the strong recommendation 
that an experimental program be ee 
for the explicit objective of co: 

launching an earth satellite vehicle to 2 
electronic equipment for scientific test 
purposes. 

This early Navy satellite proposal (not to 
be confused with the later Vanguard pro- 
gram) was based upon a contemporary 
hydrogen rocket motor development program 
then being conducted by the Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics. Late in 1945, under the 
BuAer program, personnel of Aerojet: suc- 
ceeded in actually burning gaseous hydro- 
gen and oxygen in a rocket motor for the 
first time and, shortly thereafter under the 
same Navy auspices, the largest hydrogen 
liquefier in the world was placed in opera- 
tion at Aerojet (an early rocket propulsion 
firm), where liquid hydrogen was success- 
fully stored, pumped and burned in what 
became routine test operations.® At this 
early date the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
effort on large rocket propulsion systems was 
composed of several serious hardware devel- 
opment contracts. Other contracts were 
also undertaken for the study of borohydride 
fuels and for electronic components that 
could be employed in rockets. 

As a result of the CEFSR satellite recom- 
mendations, the Bureau of Aeronautics 
placed a contract with the Guggenheim 
Aeronautical Laboratory at the California In- 
stitute of Technology in December 1945, to 
conduct research on the relationship between 
the orbit (altitudes), rocket motor and fuel 
performance, structural characteristics 
(mass ratio), and payload. The results of 
these calculations, implementing those al- 
Teady made within the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, confirmed the feasibility of a single- 
stage liquid hydrogen-oxygen earth satellite 
rocket vehicle provided: (1) the fuel and 
engine combination would perform accord- 
ing to theory, and (2) that the assumed 
structure (mass ratio) could actually be 
realized. Consequently a second contract 
was awarded to Aerojet in order to determine 
whether a test stand value of the specific im- 
pulse of liquid hydrogen-oxygen was suffi- 
ciently near the theoretical value to justify 
these conclusions of satellite feasibility. 
This propulsion system contract led to the 
construction of the large hydrogen liquefier, 
and actual test stand operation of liquid 
hydrogen-oxygen rocket engines which veri- 
fied theoretical performance specifications. 
Verification of the second condition on 
structures was undertaken later in 1946. 

Even before some of these early investiga- 
tions had been completed, support for the 
satellite project was solicited from many in- 
dividuals and at many levels in the Navy. It 
soon became apparent to BuAer personnel 
involved in the project that full Navy sup- 
port for an actual flight test vehicle program 
would not be forthcoming. Cost estimates 
for the preliminary design phase of the proj- 
ect had been set 5 85 and 88 million in 
November 1943. In early 1946 there were 
clear indications that whatever 
could be attained would have to be done on 
& great deal less than $5 million. 

Faced with this unpromising situation, 
members of the Navy CEFSR approached the 
Army Air Forces in the hope of establishing 
a joint earth satellite project. The first 
meeting between representatives of the two 
services took place in Washington, D.C., on 
March 7, 1946. At this meeting the status 
of the Navy BuAer rocket and satellite de- 
velopments were reviewed, and a plan was 
presented to serve as the basis for the pro- 
posed joint Army Air Forces-Navy experi- 
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mental program. Reception of the Navy pro- 
posal by the Army Air Forces representatives 
was most favorable, and a tentative arrange- 
ment was established: 

“It was agreed at the conference that the 
general advantages to be derived from pur- 
suing the satellite development appear to be 
sufficient to justify a major program, in spite 
of the fact that the obvious military, or 
purely naval applications in themselves, may 
not appear at this time to warrant the 
expenditure. 

“On this basis, the Army representatives 
agreed to investigate the extent of Army 
interest by discussions with General LeMay, 
and others, after which a future joint con- 
ference is planned.” 12 

For several days in March 1946, it ap- 
peared that a satellite project might possibly 
commence in the United States. Ten years 
were to lapse, however, before an American 
satellite program was ever accorded an official 
go-ahead. 

After review of the Navy proposal at higher 
levels, Gen. Carl Spaata designated Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay to represent the Army Air 
Forces before the Navy satellite proposal 
team In mid-March Dr. Hall was summoned 
to the office of General LeMay, and was in- 
formed by the general that the Army Air 
Force would not support the proposed Navy 
satellite project, although the possibility for 
further discussion on the subject of earth 
Satellites was left open. Personnel at the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics returned to con- 
tinue work on their single-stage satellite In- 
vestigations. In the meantime the Army Air 
Forces turned to the Project Rand * research 
group quartered on the west coast. This 
consultant organization was instructed to 
perform a separate earth satellite feasibility 
study. 

Further attempts by the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics to arrange another conference 
with the Army Air Forces on a joint satellite 
proposal met with repeated delays. The sec- 
ond meeting was finally held in early June 
under the War Department's Aeronautical 
Board. This board, formed during World 
War II, was composed of representatives from 
the Army and Navy Alr Forces to review new 
developments and coordinate similar require- 
ments for the two air corps. (Later in 1946 
this organization was supplanted by the Joint 
Research and Development Board (JRDB) 
of the War Department which expanded and 
formalized the functions performed by the 
Aeronautical Board.) At this second joint 
meeting the Army Air Forces representative, 
Gen. Laurence Craigie, introduced the Proj- 
ect Rand satellite study report “on which 
the ink was hardly dry, as the basis of a 

position that the AAF was on an 
equal or similar developmental position with 
the Navy. From this point on; no further 
progress was made toward a joint project.” * 

The Navy Bureau of Aeronautics satellite 
vehicle, designated high altitude test vehicle 
(HATV), was to have been a single stage 
“multimotored liquid oxygen-hydrogen 
rocket craft capable of achieving orbital mo- 
tion about the earth. It is 86 feet long and 
has a maximum diameter of 16 feet. It is 
constructed of stainless steel and has nine 
individual thrust motors, The vehicle is 
capable of attaining a maximum velocity of 
25,400 feet per second at an altitude of about 
150 miles.”** North American Aviation 
(NAA) performed the CEFSR studies on the 
HATV structures in mid-1946. The HATV 
was designed to weigh 101,400 pounds ini- 
tially, broken down into several components: 
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The ratio of propellent weight to initial 
gross weight was 0.89. Previous investiga- 
tions by the California Institute of Tech- 
nology had established that "if a rocket ship 
could be bullt composed of 0.89 percent 
oxygen and hydrogen in liquid form as fuel. 
and 11 percent as deadweight, then the craft 
could attain free flight orbital movement 
aroundthe earth at an altitude which would 
allow a number of revolutions before its en- 
ergy is decreased due to atmospheric drag. 
The starting weight required an in- 
itial thrust of 233,000 pounds, varying to 
about 308,000 pounds at altitude.” 

Since the structures portion of this single- 
stage vehicle could not weigh much more 
than 5 percent of the total weight of the 
rocket, the specifications called for a mass 
fuel-to-structure (content-to-shell) ratio 
approaching that which exists in an egg.“ 

The engineers at North American Aviation 
were aware at that early date that a satellite 
could be made by multistaging conventional 
(V-2) rockets, but they were responding to 
the Navy's requirements to see if a single- 
Stage satellite could be made. With the ex- 
ception of the extensive work on the propul- 
sion system, the satellite studies conducted 
for the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics in 1946 
were not hardware contracts, but rather sub- 
stantial preliminary feasibility studies for 
the purpose of evaluating the upper limit to 
which a single-stage liquid hydrogen-oxygen 
booster-satellite design could be carried, For 
the NAA engineers, answers to this problem 
came out in the affirmative: with appropriate 
extension in rocket engine burning time and 
with small improvements in metallurgy, a 
single-stage satellite vehicle was definitely a 
feasible device. In addition to the NAA de- 
sign study the Navy also found confirmation 
of the concept in two additional design 
studies; one by the- Buer design group, and 
one under a joint contract to the Glenn L. 

Co. and Aerojet. 

In the Army Air Forces satellite studies 
which commenced in 1946, as a direct result 
of the Navy satellite efforts, no predeter- 
mined specifications were imposed upon Proj- 
ect Rand. However, this consultant group 
was instructed to complete their satellite 
feasibility study in 3 weeks because 
the Army Air Forces and the Mavy were 
scheduled for a presentation of their re- 
spective cases for unmanned satellites be- 
fore the next monthly meeting of the Aero- 
nautical Board of the War Department. Ul- 
timately, this unrealistic date was postponed 
and extended by the Army Air Forces for 
about 8 months. In 1946 the separate sat- 
ellite studies being conducted by the Navy 
and Army Air Forces had assumed the char- 
acter of programs undertaken to demon- 
strate to the War Department that one or 
both of the two services had a feasible sat- 
ellite „and thus might lay claim to 
Weapon developments in the medium of 
space. 

Administratively the early Rand project 
was managed through the Douglas Aircraft 
Co. Actually, however, there was participa- 
tion by North American and Northrop. Al- 
though the three-way venture did not reach 
maturity until early 1947, there was suffi- 
cient technical interchange among the three 
participating companies to make the Doug- 
las/Rand group keenly aware of the severe 
engineering problems inherent in the Navy's 
single-stage satellite specification, Project 
Rand also knew of a possibly easier solution 
to the problem; the staging of conventional 
fueled rockets. 

Even with a common knowledge of funda- 
mentals and a free exchange of technical in- 
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formation within aircraft engineering cir- 
cles in 1946, it was not an easy task for the 
Project Rand group to produce Its first satel- 
lite feasibility study within the time limits. 
Finally on May 12, 1946, 20 copies of a docu- 
ment entitled “Preliminary Design of an Ex- 
perimental World-Circling Spaceship,” were 
rushed from Project Rand to the Air Mate- 
riel Command at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

“Prophetic” is the only term which can 
be applied to the following excerpts from the 
introduction to this unique engineering re- 
port: 

“Although. the crystal ball is cloudy, two 
things seem clear: 

“1. A satellite vehicle with appropriate 
instrumentation can be expected to be one 
of the most potent scientific tools of the 
20th century, 

“2. The achievement of a satellite craft by 
the United States would inflame the imagin- 
nation of mankind, and would probably pro- 
duce repercussions in the world comparable 
to the explosion of the atomic bomb. 

“Since mastery of the elements 18 a reliable 
index of material progress, the Nation which 
first makes significant achievements in space 
travel will be acknowledged as the world lead- 
er in both military and scientific techniques. 
To visualize the impact on the world, one can 
imagine the consternation and admiration 
that would be felt here if the United States 
were to discover suddenly, that some other 
nation had already put up a successful 
satellite.“ “ 

That the author of these statements was 
correct in his prophecy was evidenced by 
the state of shock in which the free world 
found itself on October 4, 1957, when Sput- 
nik I rocketed into orbit, propelled by a mis- 
sile with ICBM characteristics. 

Feasibility of a world-circling spaceship 


After carefully analyzing the state of the 
art and potential developments, the men 
working at Project Rand stated that “tech- 
nology and experience have now reached the 
point where it is possible to design and con- 
struct craft which can penetrate the atmos- 
phere and achieve sufficient velocity to be- 
come satellites of the earth.” This statement 
was well documented in the Rand report 
which, admittedly, was a design study for 
a satellite vehicle “judiciously based on Ger- 
man experience with the V~2," and which 
relied for its success only on “sound engi- 
neering development which could logically 
be expected as a consequence of intensive 
application to the effort.” 

Although deemed feasible as a satellite 
per se (it was felt that a 500-pound satellite 
could be placed on a 300-mile orbit within 
5 years, or by 1951), Project Rand ruled out 
the satellite as a military “ballistic weapon"; 

Ae, a device which would carry a destruc- 
tive payload, No known propulsive system 
could lift a heavy A-bomb to orbital alti- 
tude, and any explosive force less than 
atomic could not inflict enough damage on 
an enemy to make worth while the expense 
of transporting it via a satellite. Here the 
status quo of military feasibility was to re- 
main for some years, The problem was not 
a lack of the wherewithal to orbit a satellite 
vehicle, but rather the problem of devising 
a useful function for the satellite to per- 
form once it was in orbit. 

The satellite, therefore, had been deter- 
mined a feasible device, but not a military 
weapon. Because it was not a weapon,“ no 
funds were available for its development. 
Personnel at Project Rand were aware of this 
condition, and yet, through logical extrap- 
olation of potential based upon the stand- 
point of feasibility, the mathematicians and 
engineers knew that a satellite would pro- 
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vide scientific and psychological advantages 
which would transcend the utility of such a 
vehicle as 4 mere weapons carrier, In an 
attempt to circumvent contemporary War 
Department rationale and establish a sec- 
ondary basis for evaluation and review of 
“radical” proposals, and at the same time 
gain official sanction to proceed with its de- 
velopment, the report went on to urge the 
early adoption of a satellite program: f 

“In making the decision as to whether or 
not to undertake construction of such a craft 
now, it is not Inappropriate to view our pres- 
ent situation as similar to that in airplanes 
prior to the flight of the Wright brothers. 
We can see no more clearly now all of the 
utility and Implications of spaceships than 
the Wright-brothers could see filghts of 
Bages bombing Japan and air transports 
circling the globe.” 

The technicians at Project Rand who 
might at first have been intrigued with the 
novelty of an unmanned satellite turned to 
plead the case for continued work on the 
satellite program regardless of its nonmili- 
tary nature, thereby following the earlier 
lead of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, To 
establish the case for the usefulness of a 
satellite vehicle, the Project Rand summary 
went into considerable detail on nonmilitary 
uses for such a device, including astronau- 
tical observation of cloud patterns and short- 
range weather forecasting, as well as biologi- 
cal observations in a gravity-free environ- 
ment. Heavy emphasis was placed on the 
possibilities of the satellite as a communi- 
cations relay station, And like the Navy 
personnel in the Bureau of Aeronautics, the 
plea to justify further fixed effort also fell on 
barren ground. 


Conclusions concerning world-circling 
spaceship 

“The work has been based on our present 
state of technological advancement and has 
not included such possible future advance- 
ments as atomic energy. If a vehicle can be 
accelerated to a speed of 17,000 miles per hour 
and aimed properly, it will revolve on a great 
circle path above earth's atmosphere as 
a new satellite. The centrifugal force will 
just balance the pull of gravity. Such a 
vehicle will make a complete circuit of the 
earth in approximately 1½ hours.” 

One of the important conclusions of this 
design study was that it would be highly 
advantageous to have multistage rockets 
utilizing given types of liquid 83 in 
order to achieve the required performance; 
i.e., alcohol-oxygen, or as in the case of the 
Navy proposal, hydrogen-oxygen. As a ref- 
utation of the Navy's case, the study further 
sought to prove that neither hydrogen-oxy- 
gen nor alcohol-oxygen would be capable of 
accelerating a single-stage, unassisted vehicle 
to orbital speeds. Further analysis of the 
propellent combinations for staged vehicles 
revealed that four stages were optimum for 
conventional fueled liquid alcohol-oxygen 
rockets. The gross weight of such a vehicle 
was listed at 233,669 pounds with a final 
fourth-stage payload—or satellite—of 500 
pounds. 

Three stages were determined to be opti- 
mum for a liquid hydrogen-oxygen rocket. 
However, the report was published with all 
data based on a two-stage liquid hydrogen- 
oxygen rocket (an addition of one more stage 
over the original Navy proposal). A post- 
script was added explaining that time did 
not permit the substitution of data, but that 
the addition of a third stage would afford 
substantial weight savings. 

“It is planned to fire the rocket vertically 
upward for several miles and then gradually 
curve the flight path over in the direction 
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in which it is desired that the vehicle shall 
travel. In order to establish the vehicle on 
an orbit at an altitude of about 300 miles 
without using excessive amounts of control, 
it was found desirable to allow the vehicle 
to coast without thrust on an extended el- 
liptic arc just preceding the firing of the 
. As the vehicle ap- 
proaches the summit of this arc, which is at 
the final altitude, the rocket of the last stage 
is fired and the vehicle is accelerated so that 
it becomes a freely revolving satellite.” 

It was also planned that the launching 
of a satellite would be made from one of 
the Pacific islands near the equator in a 
west-to-east plane * and that a series of 
telemetering stations would be established 
around the equator to obtain the data from 
the scientifc apparatus contained in the 
vehicle. The first vehicle will probably be 
allowed to burn up on plunging back into 
the atmosphere. Later vehicles will be de- 
signed so that they can be brought back to 
earth, Such vehicles can be used either as 
long-range missiles or for carrying human 
beings.” 

Note of warning 

In a chapter entitled The Significance of 
a Satellite Vehicle,” Dr. L. N. Ridenour, an- 
other member of the original group of con- 
sultants to Project Rand, emphasized that 
by creating a satellite and booster system 

one has the same time developed an inter- 
88 ballistic missile: 

“There is little difference in design and 
performance between an intercontinental 
rocket missile and a satellite. Thus a rocket 
missile with a free space trajectory of 6,000 
miles requires a minimum energy of launch- 
ing which corresponds to an initial velocity 
of 4.4 miles per second, while a satellite re- 
quires 54. Consequently, the development 
of a satellite will be directly applicable to 
the development of an intercontinental 
rocket missile.” 

More than a decade later, at the conclusion 
of the Senate’s special 1958 investigation of 


phrased Dr. Ridenour when he noted that 
“it (sputnik) demonstrates beyond question 
that the Soviet Union has the propulsive 
force to hurl a missile from one continent 
to another.” 4 

Dr. Ridenour stressed the possibility of a 
military use for the satellite in a passive 
capacity: “It should be remarked that the 
satellite offers (itself as) an observation ‘air- 
craft.’ Perhaps the two most important 
classes of observation which can be made 
from a satellite are the spotting of points of 
impact of bombs launched by us, and the 
observation of weather conditions over en- 
emy territory.” 

Ridenour saw the impending decline in 
the importance of the manned bomber, and 
it is evident that he the signifi- 
cance of the satellite as a means of surveil- 
lance. These speculations which had arisen 
in the “crystal ball gazing” of 1946 were rel- 


terated by General Gavin in a less subtle 


manner a decade later: 

“The ICBM is the consequence of manned 
bomber obsolescence * * * not the cause. The 
manned bomber will become obsolete when 
effective (armed) surface-to-air missiles can 
be employed against it * * * as soon as they 
are on site in numbers. 

“If manned bombers cannot penetrate en- 
emy territory (in the future) then 8 
manned observation aircraft cannot.” 
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servation must be provided by an unmanned 
reconnaissance vehicle“ * * for a short-range 
missile it will be a recoverable drone operat- 
ed by remote control; for an ICBM it will, 
in time, be a satellite.= 

Time The essence 


Time is impartial and indiscriminate, and 
does not wait for individuals, nations, or 
ideologies. Subsequent to the release of the 
initial satellite study in May, Rand issued 
on October 18, 1946, a special report, “The 
Time Factor in the Satellite Program,” 
written by Dr. James Lipp (who is con- 
sidered to have been Dr. Hall's equivalent 
on the Air Force satellite program) in the 
support of the world-circling spaceship. Ex- 
cerpts from this report contain several rather 
accurate guesses as to immediacy of satellite 
developments and the trends to expect in 
competition from foreign powers: 

“The possibility of constructing a satellite 
has been well publicized both here and in 
Germany and the data of the Germans are 
available to various possible enemies of the 
United States. Thus, from a competitive 
point of view, the decision to carry through 
a satellite development is a matter of timing, 
depending upon whether this country can 
afford to wait an appreciable length of time 
before launching definite activity. 

“Since the United States is far ahead of 
any country in both airplanes and seapower, 
and since others are abreast of the United 
States in rocket applications, we can expect 
strong competition in the latter fleid as being 
the quickest shortcut for challenging this 
country’s position.” 

Another implied advantage of satellite de- 
velopment which transcends any financial 
commitments was touched upon: 

“The psychological effect of a satellite will 
in less drastic fashion parallel that of the 
atom bomb, It will make possible an un- 
spoken threat to every other nation that we 
can send a guided missile to any spot on 
earth. Combined with our present monopoly 
of the atom bomb such a threat in being will 
given pause to any nation which contem- 
plates aggressive war against the United 
States. It will be necessary to produce such 
deterrents from time to time because of the 
probability that other nations will even- 
tually produce atom bombs of their own.” 

From a purely psychological standpoint 
the author noted that “as an aid to main- 
taining the present prestige and diplomatic 
bargaining power of the United States it 
would be well to give the world the impres- 
sion of an everwidening gap between our 
technology and any other possible rivals 
since other nations are obviously hoping to 
play for time in an effort to overcome the 
existing lead.” 

The special report stated that the United 
States might conceivably have to be content 
with spending anywhere from $50 to 6150 
million to orbit a satellite by the early 1950's. 
Recognizing the underdeveloped state of 
the art in this country, the report concluded 
on this terse note: 


It is hardly necessary to point out that 
most of the reasons for beginning a satellite 
development program cannot be assigned 
values in terms of dollars and cents Jost in 
each year of delay. It is equally clear that 
some of the items discussed are of sufficient 
importance that the probable cost of the 
project becomes insignificant. 

“It is therefore recommended that the 
satellite be considered not as an academic 
study but as a project which merits planning 
and establishing of a priority in the research 
program of the Army Air Force.” 


October 7 


Following the Navy and Army Air Force 
satellite presentations in June 1946, the 
Aeronautical Board's failure to authorize a 
to let each service pursue their independent 
studies were ordered to continue, Evidently 
dictional assignment—thereby confirming 
the situation established by General LeMay 
in March of that year. Regardless of the 
Aeronautical Board's failure to authorize a 
single formal program, the Navy satellite 
studies were ordered to continue. Evidently 
having received word of the new Army Air 
Force study prior to its formal presentation, 
the Chief of Naval Operations directed the 
Bureau of Aeronautics to proceed with fur- 
ther prel investigations of an earth 
satellite vehicle In May 1946. The stated 
purpose of the continuing investigation was 
to “contribute to the advancement of knowl- 
edge in the field of guided missiles, com- 
munications, meteorology, and other tech- 
nical fields with military applications.“ * 
The Navy single-stage rocket satellite study 
was to continue through mid-1948, conducted 
by a structures division in the BuAer, and 
under a joint contract by the Glenn L, Mar- 
tin-Baltimore Co. and Aerojet, in addition to 
the NAA ‘structural study already noted. 
Further investigation of borohydride fuels as 
an alternative for hydrogen had been disap- 
pointing in spite of the optimistic early 
estimates of high specific impulse based on 
results of theoretical chemistry. 

Project Rand also commenced a second 
study in mid-1946, directed toward preparing 
more detailed specifications which would set 
forth minimum requirements for achieving 
a successful satellite vehicle. This work 
was completed in late 1946, and the reports 
were published in April 1947. General con- 
clusions resulting from these studies pointed 
to an optimum arrangement for a satellite 
booster as a three-stage rocket employing 
liquid hydrogen-oxygen for propellants and 
having an initial gross weight in the range 
of 82,000 pounds. A final orbit altitude of 
350 miles was recommended, and overall 
cost was estimated at $82 million including 
sufficient rounds for preliminary testing. 

Results of this second Rand study, which 
was actually a refinement of the world- 
circling spaceship, indicated a need for addi- 
tional research in several vital component 
areas; certain subsystems had to be further 
perfected before a realizable satellite sys- 
tem would operate satisfactorily. As noted 
previously, at no time was there a lack of 
confidence in available talent or materials for 
building airframes or developing rocket en- 
gines and guidance systems that would be 
sufficient to put something on orbit. Rather, 
the areas which needed to be further ad- 
vanced were those which would make that 
something useful and not simply amount to 
blasting rocks into orbit. Several of the sig- 
nificant areas which required additional 
research and development were guidance and 
flight-control, orbital attitude control, 
ground-space communications techniques 
and equipment, and dependable auxiliary 
power sources. In 1947 there were no minia- 
turized circuity and no solar energy dcvices 
or other prime internal power sources that 
would operate for any length of time in free 
space. 

When the second Project Rand study was 
published in early 1947, the Army Air Force 
was preparing to recognize as a separate serv- 
ice under the National Security Act, which 
became law on July 25, 1947, The National 
Military Establishment replaced the War De- 
partment on September 17, 1947, and a new 
Cabinet post, the Secretary of Defense was 
created. Decisions as to which service would 
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haye jurisdiction for development and de- 
ployment of long-range rockets were post- 
poned by the RDB None of the three serv- 
ices was immediately authorized to further 
the development of long-range ICBM-type 
rockets needed to put a satellite into orbit.” 

As a consequence of severe economies in 
the military research and development pro- 
grams directed by the administration in 
December 1946, the limited satellite studies 
in the United States came to a virtual halt. 
From mid-1947 until mid-1948 only the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics continued limited 
satellite research activity. The Air Force 
discontinued work on the satellite and ICBM 
programs and placed primary emphasis on 
strategic bombers and air-breathing ram 
or pulse-jet guided missiles which operated 
in the atmosphere, and were, therefore, 
legitimately within Air Force jurisdiction. 
The Air Force satellite study program recom- 
menced in 1949, about the time the Navy 
satellite studies were terminated due to a 
lack of funds, in part due to advances in 
guidance and control and the miniaturiza- 
tion of some hardware made by US. indus- 
try while working on other rocket programs, 
and in part due to new directions received 
from the research and development board. 
In early 1949 Rand was directed to begin 
extensive studies on the potential military 
utility of earth satellites, including work on 
the possible advantages of using such de- 
vices for purposes of observation. 


Recent techniques of aerial observation 


In Europe, at the. turn of the century, 
rockets had been developed specifically for 
the puprose of tactical aerial surveillance. 
Work on this advanced concept of applied 
aerial observation was first described by a Mr. 
A. Bujard in a paper entitled “Rockets in 
the Service of Photography,” given at a con- 
ference in Stuttgart, Germany, in 1906. The 
paper dealt primarily with the work of a 
German engineer, Alfred Maul, who first de- 
vised and tested rocket-borme camera de- 
vices in 1904. 

Alfred Maul was to continue his work, 
Improving the size and reliability of rocket, 
camera, and final descent systems: 

“The largest model, made in 1912, was 
equipped with a stabilizing gyroscope, 
reached an altitude of 2,600 feet, had a take- 
of weight of 42 kilograms (921, pounds) 
and carried a camera with a plate size of 200 
by 250 millimeters, or about 8 by 10 inches. 
The rocket was ignited electrically from a 
distance and was reliable, but by the time 
this model was ready it was also possible 
to aim a camera at the ground from an 
airplane." _- 

Arrival of the airplane as a dependable 
platform from which aerial photographs 
could be taken, displaced the development 
of balloon and rocket surveillance systems. 
Although Zeppelins and dirigibles were 
fiown from World War I forward, airplanes 
performed the bulk of the required surveil- 
lance tasks for the various nations. An early 
manifestation of this in thinking oc- 
curred in August 1915, when the U.S. Naval 
Observatory requested the Eastman Kodak 
Co, to develop a camera which would be 
suitable for taking aerial photographs from 
heights of 1,000 to 2,000 yards. Nevertheless, 
not all minds were confined to the altitudes 
particular to aircraft during the first half 
of the century. “As early as 1926, a Lenin- 
grad scientific journal carried an article by 
V. P. Glushko, now a t scientist and 
military technologist, in which he quoted an 
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earlier article by H. Oberth, a German (sic) 
professor, stating that ‘one can observe and 
photograph inaccessible countries’ by using 
a giant mirror mounted on a satellite.“ = 
Progress in rocket technology by 1945 
brought many earlier ideas to life. For ad- 
vanced observation techniques the pendu- 
lum swung back to the early observation 
concepts. This time a satellite would be 
visualized as an observation platform. 


SATELLITE STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1948-49 


The Air Force/Rand satellite development 
effort which began in 1946, progressed 
through production of type specifications in 
1947, and then came to a temporary halt 
awaiting a Research and Development Board 
go-ahead on work in those areas requiring 
further expanded and intensified study. The 
Navy studies which had sparked the Air 
Force satellite effort reached the point of 
detailed subsystem analysis, particularly in 
the area of auxiliary power during 1947. 

In September 1947, the Research and De- 
velopment Board formally assigned responsi- 
bility for coordinating work on the earth 
satellite programs, scattered among the sep- 
arate services, to their Committee on Guided 
Missiles. Shortly thereafter the committee 
notified the services that a review of con- 
temporary earth satellite programs would be 
conducted in early 1948. The Technical 
Evaluation Group of the Committee on 
Guided Missiles, chaired by Clark Millikan, 
completed a review of the Navy CEFSR and 
USAF Project Rand satellite programs ® in 
March 1948, and released a statement that 
“neither the Navy nor the USAP has as yet 
established either a military or a scientific 
utility commensurate with the presently ex- 
pected cost of a satellite vehicle. However, 
the question of utility deserves further study 
and examination.“ » This was the same 
story: no support without a military re- 
quirement, but this time from a scientific 
agency staffed by civilians. 

Further recommendations were made by 
the Technical Evaluation Group, “some of 
which were restrictive or limiting in nature, 
but which nevertheless encouraged continued 
efforts along various lines, including con- 
tinuation of the Project Rand studies of the 
utility of such a vehicle under joint Navy, 
USAF sponsorship.”™ At this time Rear 
Admiral D. V. Gallery did make an attempt 
to place the Navy in joint sponsorship with 
the Project Rand effort, however, the new 
proposal for a combined program was re- 
fused by the Air Force. 

In September, 1948, the Committee on 
Guided Missiles of the Research Development 
Board “approved recommendations that the 
Army Hermes project ‘be given the task of 
providing the National Military Establish- 
ment with a continuing analysis of the long- 
range rocket problem as an expansion of 
their (study) task on an earth satellite 
vehicle.“ * 

The first public announcement of an 
American satellite program appeared in the 
First Anuual Report of the Secretary of De- 
Tense, issued in late 1948. Secretary James 
Forrestal reported that: 

“The earth satellite vehicle program, which 
was being carried out independently by each 
military service, was assigned to the Commit- 
tee on Guided Missiles for Coordination. To 
provide an integrated program with resultant 
elimination of duplication, the committee 
recommended that current efforts in this 
field be limited to studies and component 
designs; well-defined areas of such research 
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have been allocated to each of the three 
military departments.” = 

Forrestal’s early veiled announcement of 
the U.S. satellite program caused a great 
deal of consternation among the parties who 
were working on the satellite project in this 
country in 1949 and who were trying to pre- 
serve its aspect of secrecy. The ill will en- 
gendered by this report was not confined 
solely to America however. Within months 
the Soviet Journal New Times made specific 
reference to the “madman Forrestal's idea of 
an earth satellite’ as an “instrument of 
blackmail’ It should be noted, however, 
that as early as December 1947, New Times 
had “ridiculed the alleged American use of 
Hitlerite ideas“ and in particular the ‘fantas- 
tic’ idea of reconnaissance satellites.” ™ 
After this occurrence, no official reference in 
open literature was made of an American 
satellite effort until November 1954, when the 
Department of Defense, in a terse two sen- 
tence comment, reported that studies con- 
tinued to be made in the earth satellite vehi- 
cle program. The statement, approved by 
Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson, was is- 
sued after an earlier press conference state- 
ment by the Secretary that he was unaware 
of an American satellite program. 

Navy Bureau of Aeronautics studies con- 
ducted on the high altitude test vehicle since 
1945 had progressed as far as they possibly 
could go on paper when the Air Force re- 
jected their second proposal for a joint satel- 
lite program in mid-1948, Any further effort 
now had to go into hardware and component 
parts contracts. A cost analysis and proposal 
for a program consisting of 12 satellite vehi- 
cles (figured on the basis of at least two 
satellites attaining orbit), set at $150 mil- 
lion together with a 5-year leadtime from 
go-ahead to first launch, had been turned 
down by the Research and Development 
Board in 1948. The total funds spent by the 
Navy over the 3-year period for studies on 
the single-stage HATV project had come to 
about $2 million. With Research and Devel- 
opment Board restrictions against building 
any flight vehicles to support a satellite pro- 
gram, and no funds authorized by the Navy 
to move into this development area even in 
clandestine fashion, or to pursue further util- 
ity studies, the Bureau of Aeronautics was 
forced to abandon their satellite project. 

Still, one last determined attempt to main- 
tain the Navy satellite program was made in 
late 1948, by Dr. Hall and the members of 
his organization, when an ad hoc subcom- 
mittee in the National Ad Committee 
for Aeronautics (NACA)* was formed to ex- 
plore and organize methods of obtaining in- 
formation on the upper atmosphere above 
20,000 feet. (The data was needed to 
vide aircraft firms with information on at- 
mospheric drag and heating effects at these 
high altitudes for use in the design of ad- 
vanced jet aircraft.) The idea advanced by 
this die-hard group of space scientists was 
based on their 3 years of study, and con- 
sisteds of a liquid hydrogen-oxygen high 
altitude test vehicle reconfigured to a super 
performance sounding rocket which would 
rise to an altitude in excess of 400 miles and 
thus, it was hoped, rally financial support 
for an earth satellite vehicle. The sounding 
rocket proposal was backed up by a detailed 
engineering report submitted by the Glen L. 
Martin Co. under a BuAer contract. Formal 
acceptance and support for this new rocket 
was sought not only from the NACA Subcom- 
mittee on the Upper Atmosphere, but also 
from the Research and Development Board, 
er Sciences Committee. And the 

ts: 
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“Wo record has ever been found of RDB 
Geophysical Sciences Committee action. 
The legal position assumed by BuAer here, 
in spite of the technical evaluation group 
(of the RDB) stipulation against flight ve- 
hicles in support. of the earth satellite ve- 
nicole program, was to the effect that the high 
altitude sounding rocket could he properly 
justified under BuAer’s long-range rocket 
program rather than by the satellite pro- 

. (Although the proposal was accepted 
by the NACA Subcommittee on the Upper 
Atmosphere), Funds, however, were not 
forthcoming, even for this lesser but signifi- 
cant effort so that this promising program 
essentially came to an end around the close 
of 1948. “% 

These various occurrences resulted in a de- 
ferral of Navy sturies of a satellite project 
until many years later, and no significant 
satellite project was pursued by the U.S. 
Army until the Rdestone rocket team joined 
in the proposed Project Orbiter in 1954. The 
Air Force was the only participant which 
actively continued an earth satellite program 
from 1949 forward, the Rand Corp. perform- 
ing the bulk of the Air Force satellite studies 
until satellie programs came into being at 
a much later date. 

Motivation for an earth satellite program 
existed in various limited scientific sectors 
in 1948. And although several small organ- 
izations had been established by the armed 
services to work on this project, still, no 
funding of any consequence or formal sup- 
port for this work at higher levels in the 
Government was forthcoming. At this time 
public acceptance for these ideas could hard- 
ly be expected when official acceptance was 
at best skeptical, and at worst altogether 
negative. ; 


The satellite as a political and psychological 
weapon 

Among the satellite studies resumed by 
Rand in 1949, was a study conference on 
the utility of satellites composed of consul- 
tants in both the physical and social science 
disciplines. The study was concerned 
specifically with an intensified examination 
of the satellite as a political and psychologi- 
cal weapon. The primary aim of this con- 
ference ™ was to determine what probable 
effects the orbiting of a satellite might have 
upon the ruling hierarchy in the Soviet Un- 
fon, especially if, through use of photog- 

c or television facilities, it possessed the 

capability of penetrating the shroud of sec- 
recy draped over the Iron Curtain countries. 

This particular approach to the utilization 
of a satelilte was determined by: (a) the 
Research and Development Board directives 
to continue study of the utility of a satel- 
lite—the desirability of achieving certain 
sociopolitical objectives which might result 
from orbiting a satellite, and (b) the con- 
clusions of the 1946-47 Rand studies (i. e., 
that existing state-of-the-art precluded the 
use of a satellite as a destructive weapon, 
but there was the possibility of using the 
vehicle in a passive military capacity for 
communications or surveillance purposes). 

In setting about the study, personnel as- 
signed to the project first established a 
guideline of basic satellite characteristics: 

1. It would carry a small payload. 

2. Its capactiy for destruction would be 
Insignificant compared to existing methods. 

3. Its orbit could be chosen to pass over 
selected areas of the earth. 5 

4, It could not be brought down by present 
weapons or devices. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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5. It could be made visible or nonvisible 
to the naked eye for certain periods of time 
and at certain intervals. 

6. Radio signals or voice messages could 
be transmitted from the vehicle to listeners 
equipped with proper receivers on the 
ground. 

7. It could be equipped with photographic 
and television facilities. 

8. Its development in-being would be a 
costly undertaking. 

Having established these guidelines, the 
conferees categorized and examined the 
specific functions which a vehicle retaining 
these characteristics might perform while 
on orbit. 

1. The satellite as a spectacle: The study 
determined that a satellite might cause ini- 
tial mystery, consternation, fear, or even 
panic; but it was deemed unlikely that the 
impact would be of major significance or of 
lasting duration. 

2. The satellite as a demonstration of U.S. 
technological superiority: Here the value of 
a satellite was concluded to be limited“ 
that other weapons and devices might regis- 
ter greater impact. As indicative of the 
growing self-confidence evident in the late 
1940's (prior to the announcement of a Soviet 
A-bomb) the study noted that “the appear- 
ance of a satellite would only confirm exist- 
ing Soviet assumptions concerning the 
advanced state of long-range missile develop- 
ment in the United States.” 

3. The satellite as a device for communica- 
tions: The use of the term communication“ 
in this context in no way related to present 
day concepts of a 24-hour stationary commu- 
nications satellite. Rather, the study 
visualized communication techniques as 
most effective for disseminating propaganda. 
Its yalue as an attention-getter was mini- 
mized. 

4. The satellite as a surveillance instru- 
ment: The study noted that a most useful 
avenue of approach would be one of utilizing 
the satellite in a capacity for weather pre- 
diction, as well as for the purpose of military 
surveillance. 

5. The satellite as an instrument of politi- 
cal strategy: Hypotheses advanced about the 
intrinsic nature of the Soviet regime led the 
study to conclude that “major intelligence 
secrets obtained through a visible or non- 
visible satellite, and then disclosed to the 
Soviet Government, may produce results of a 
magnitude eclipsing all other possible uses 
of the vehicle. No other weapon or tech- 
nique known today offers comparable 
promise as an instrument for influencing 
Soviet political behavior.” 

General conclusions of this Rand study 
conference placed prime emphasis on the 
satellite as an “instrument of political 
strategy;" that is, the utility of a satellite 
probably would reside in its potential as an 
instrument for the achievement of political- 
psychological if the surveillance 
capacity of the vehicle were exploited “in a 
comprehensive, imaginative strategy designed 
to register maximum impact upon the leaders 
of the Soviet Union.” The satellite would 
be developed into a surveillance instrument 
which could penetrate the enforced secrecy 
behind the iron curtain. Assuming that 
this approach could be achieved, two possible 
psychological objectives were considered 
under separate situations: 

1. If information obtained by satellite 
observation were systematically conveyed or 
leaked to key Soviet officials, suspicion, dis- 
ruption, and possible purges on high levels 
of the Soviet political and military structure 
might follow. 
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2. If pertinent data were made public and 
reinforced by dramatic indications that 
secrecy was no longer possible in the modern 
world, a major reorientation in Soviet politi- 
cal calculations and plans (e.g, concerning 
international inspection of atomic energy in- 
staliations) might follow. 

Rand hoped that disclosure of information 
acquired by a satellite would place Soviet 
leaders in a position where they would not 
be able to escape necessity of revising the 
basic Marxist-Leninist assumptions and 
principles (inevitable warfare joined by the 
U.S.S.R.) which guided their behavior. The 
possible reaction in the Soviet heierarchy, in 
terms of this study, rested upon the recog- 
nition of the Politburo’s particular vulner- 
ability to “hard facts,” and the premium 
Placed upon “realistic adjustments.” “If 
used as an instrument of political power, 
the satellite can be translated into a hard 
fact to which realistic adjustment becomes 
necesssary.“ 

Several suggestions were advanced for re- 
fining the use of the satellite to achieve the 
several political-psychological objectives. 
The suggestions ranged from painting it 
black (thereby making it invisible), to what 
appropriate message might be relayed to 
ground receivers.“ Debate was even given 
to the legal complications which might arise 
from its orbital path over nations considered 
unfriendly to America.“ 

At the termination of the study confer- 
ence specific recommendations were made to 
the parent Rand Corp.: 

1. The conference urged the Rand Corp. 
to stress to the Air Force the possible oppor- 
tunity afforded by the surveillance potential 
of a satellite vehicle. 

2. Rand was advised to explore in more 
complete and more systematic detall the as- 
sumptions and possibilities advanced for the 
F utilization of the ve- 

cle, 

3. On the basis of its deliberations the 
conference further recommended that the 
United States, at the highest policy level, 
be informed of the unique political/psycho- 
logical opportunities provided by this non- 
violent instrumentality, 

The Rand Corp., which organized the study 
conference primarily as an exploratory 
method for the study of the psychological 
effects of unconventional military devices, 
took these conclusions and recommendations 
under consideration. Implementation of a 
satellite program based upon conference 
recommendations was never undertaken. 
However, emphasis remained attached to a 
passive surveillance application when Rand 
began serious component studies and designs 
for an earth satellite in the following year 
(1950), after authority to develop long-range 
booster rockets was initially made in favor 
of the Air Force by the Department of De- 
tense. These later satellite studies, 1950-56, 
are another story. 

In retrospect 


The group of consultants who conducted 
the 1949 AF/RAND satellite study has been 
seeking solutions of existing problems in an 
effort to deter the possibility of armed con- 
fict with the Soviet Union. The study was 
concerned solely with research in the realm 
of plausible socio/political reaction to given 
physical phenomena. The solution was de- 
signed to take advantage of certain condi- 
tions within a given historical moment. 
When viewed in terms of current Soviet space 
accomplishments and the recent revision of 
Marxist-Leninist principles outlined at the 
21st and 22d Party Congresses, one is in- 
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clined to dismiss the conclusions as far- 
fetched, Foregoing 20-20 hindsight and ac- 
cepting the conditions in existence shortly 
after the Second World War (Soviet pre- 
atomic/Stalinist era), the credibility of a 
number of these early propositions assume a 
greater significance, especially since several 
of the psychological propositions were of 
a “timeless” or universal mature. Had the 
suggested course of action been imple- 
mented, it might well have succeeded. 
This becomes apparent when one gives 
thought to the impact that Sputniks I and 
II had upon the ruling hierarchy in the 
United States in 1957. The initial Soviet 
satellite successes more than fulfilled the 
overall political/psychological expectations 
of the 1949 RAND study conference—in re- 
verse. It precipitated Congressional investi- 
gations into U.S. missile and satellite pro- 
grams. Defense Department reorganizations 
were recommended. Bitter accusations on 
the “missile gap” were traded among top 
military and Administration personalities, 
followed by a number of resignations of key 
personnel in the military services, Subse- 
quently the Administration with the Con- 
gress created NASA and established new con- 
trol agencies to “coordinate” national space 
activities. 

With the first Soviet satellite in orbit in 
1957, West Berlin's Tagesspiegel lamented 
that the propagan pact of the event 
the evidence it conveyed of Russian superior- 
ity in a field of incalculable importance— 
would be most serious in underdeveloped na- 
tions “whose narrow tie to the West has been 
maintained only by their belief that it rep- 
resented the peak in technical civilization.” 
In England, Mr, Ritchie Calder, a leading 
British science writer for the New Statesman 
and Nation wrote: This (sputnik) is a 
technological achievement which must shat- 
ter forever any illusions about Western engi- 
neering superiority.” And in the United 
States Bernard Baruch expressed these views 
in the New York Herald Tribune: “America 
is worried. It should be. We have been set 
back severely, not only in matters of de- 
tense and security, but in the contest for 
the support and confidence of the peoples 
throughout the world.” 

The first satellites, as Rand predicted, did 
become instruments of political strategy, but 
not for the United States. The early Rand 
predictions of probable political/psycholog- 
ical reactions to the first satellites was, of 
itself, not an exceptional accomplishment. 
The true originality and strategic impor- 
tance of this device, recognized in 1946 by 
Project Rand and the Navy CEFSR, was 
never completely understood by the Amer- 
ican Government until the month of Oc- 
tober 1957. Even the 1949 Rand study con- 
ference ignored the possibility that the 
U.S. S. R. might orbit a satellite before the 
United States. This conviction ran in con- 
fluence with a general tendency to disregard 
Soviet technical accomplishments. As Gen- 
eral Medaris (former head of the U.S, Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency (ABMA) at Red- 
stone Arsenal), dryly commented: 

“During all this time, the Russians were 
known to be working on rocket development, 
but it was fashionable to think of them as 
retarded folk who depended mainly on a few 
captured German scientists for their achieve- 
ments, if any, And since the cream of the 
German planners had surrendered to the 
Americans, so the argument ran, there was 
nothing to worry about.“ € 

In 1949, there was, and would continue to 
remain for a number of years, a genuine 
failure to realize the tremendous strategic 
advantage it would give the Russians to be 
first into space. 


+ Winning essay of the Robert H. Goddard 
historical essay competition for 1962, spon- 
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sored by the National Rocket Club, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The essay was submitted in 
October 1962 under the title “World-Circling 
Spaceships: Satellite Studies in the United 
States During the 1940's," and was based upon 
material from a projected book, Astronau- 
tics and the War for Space,” by the author 
and W. H. Ramsell. 

* Historian and operations research analyst 
at Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunny- 
vale, Calif. Mr. Hall is the author of numer- 
ous monographs on Air Force satellite pro- 
grams, was an exchange student in 1957, at 
the Brazilian School of Public Administra- 
tion in Rio de Janeiro, and is presently con- 
tinuing graduate work in political science at 
San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 

In January 1920 the New York Times had 
castigated Goddard for the proposals he out- 
lined in his Smithsonian paper, “A Method 
of Reaching Extreme Altitudes.” 

“U.S. Congress, Preparedness Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee, Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, “Inquiry Into Satellite and 
Missile Programs.“ 85th Cong., Ist sess. and 
2d sess., pt. I, November 1957-January 1958, 
p. 823, 

(Note.—It is to Dr. Bush's credit that he 
adjusted to the inevitable evolution of as- 
tronautics and, in November 1957, a month 
after sputnik was launched, testified before 
the Senate Committee on Armed Service: “I 
am quite frank to say that when this (ICBM 
satellite) work began soon after the war, I 
was exceedingly skeptical whether that tough 
problem could be solved.” Dr. Bush then 
proceeded to make a plea for the “eccentric,” 
saying, “What he wants more than anything 
else is the respect of his peers, the respect of 
his fellow scientists * * * he wants to feel 
that he is working in an area where the pub- 
He * * the businessman, the men he 
meets casually, think of him as a fellow 
worker for the good of the country, and not 
as a highbrow or egghead that is off some- 
where on a pedestal and not to be ap- 
proached,”) Ibid., p. 65. 

*Prior to 1947 the Department of Defense 
(and a separate Air Force) had not been es- 
tablished. 

“U.S. Congress, “A Chronology of Missile 
and Astronautic Events,” report of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, U.S. 
House of Representatives, 87th Cong. Ist 
sess., 1961, p. 9. 

7 Subsequent Navy satellite documentation 
cited in this paper is noted in Dr. Hall’s 
memorandum, “Early History and Back- 
ground on Earth Satellites,” ONR: 405: HH: 
dr, Nov. 29, 1957. 

*BuAer Memo Aer-E-203-KWM, of Oct. 3, 
1945. 

»The availability of this hydrogen lique- 
fier was later to fill an important requirement 
in the AEC’s hydrogen bomb development 
program, after the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautic’s hydrogen rocket program had been 
terminated. 

w California Institute of Technology Con- 
tract and Report NOa (S) 7913 of Dec. 10, 
1945. 

* BuAer Memo Aer-E-31T-HH, CX-281360, 
Noy. 27, 1945. 

Buer letter to commanding general, 
Army Air Forces, Aer-EL-1-HH, F 41(1), ser. 
CO2262, Mar. 15., 1946. (With enclosed memo 
of committee of Mar. 7., copy to Maj. Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay, Maj. Gen, E. M. Powers, 
CNO, ORI.) Members attending the con- 
ference of Mar. 7 were: Maj. Gen. H. J. 
Knerr, AAF; Maj. Gen. H. M. McClelland, 
AAF; Brig. Gen. W. L. n, AAF; 
Capt. W. P. Cogswell, U.S. Navy; Comar. H. 
Hall, U.S. Naval Reserve. 

“Project Rand was established in late 
1945, and initially operated as a semiautono- 
mous branch of the Douglas Aircraft Corp., 
responsible directly to the vice president, 
engineering. Qualified physicists, engineers, 
and mathematical analysts were drawn from 
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Douglas and other aircraft firms, and as- 
sembled at Santa Monica in separate quar- 
ters. The origin] concept was that several 
companies would get together and set up 
an advisory type function which, in turn, 
would allow Rand to advise the various serv- 
ices on what they should procure so that 
the services would not request the “im- 
possible” from industry in the area of alr- 
craft armaments. In November 1948, the 
Rand Corp. was created and became a com- 
pletely autonomous nonprofit research in- 
stitution. 

The chief responsibility of the JRDB was 
the preparation of an integrated program of 
research and development, in the light of 
which individual projects of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force could be evaluated. The 
Board decided who developed what weapons. 
It made sure that there was no unnecessary 
duplication in the activities of the services, 
although It could permit competition which 
promised to produce a better result. By the 
late 1940's the principle of preventing dupli- 
cation of effort had been seriously erroded. 

* Hall memorandum, “Early History and 
Background on Earth Satellites,“ op. eit. p. 4. 

10 “Structural Design Study, High Altitude 
Test Vehicle,” contract NOa(s)-8349, North 
American Aviation, Inc.; Rept. No. NA 46- 
758, Sept. 26, 1946, p. 1-1. 

17 Ibid., p. 3-1. 

“Ultimately the United States approxi- 
mated just what the CEFSR had proposed 
when Project Score guided an entire Atlas 
ICBM into orbit in late 1958. The “single- 
stage plus” Atlas ICBM is a pressure- 
stabilized structure and in itself an extreme- 
ly lightweight vehicle. Moreover, the Air 
Force Atlas employs conventional propel- 
lants (Kerosene and liquid oxygen) which 
do not approach the higher specific impulse 
delivered by liquid hydrogen-oxygen, in 

-many ways making that vehicle a more dif- 
ficult engineering achievement than the orig- 
inal Navy Bureau of Aeronautics single- 
stage rocket proposal. 

From Project Rand engineering report 
“Preliminary Design of an Experimental 
World-Circling Spaceship,” Santa Monica, 
May 1946. Subsequent quotes in this sec- 
tion are from the same report unless other- 
wise noted. 

An eastward firing from a 30° to 40° 
latitude yields a velocity increment of 
1,000 ta 1,300 feet per second as a per- 
formance margin due to the earth's pe- 
ripheral velocity. This is equivalent to sev- 
eral hundred pounds of additional payload 
capacity. This approach is currently being 
employed in the NASA Project Mercury 
launches. 

* U.S. Congress, Inquiry into Satellite and 
Missile Programs,“ pt. 3, hearings before the 
Preparedness Inyestigating Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Armed Services, U.S. Sen- 
ate, 85th Cong., Ist sess. and 2d sess., Feb. 26, 
Apr. 3, and July 24, 1958, p. 2428. 

“This point was brought home to a start- 
led American public in 1960 when a CIA U-2 
weather observation aircraft fell to earth 
near Sverdlosk in Central Russia, victim of 
a Soviet antiaircraft rocket.. Although de- 
tails are not available, and even pilot Powers 
appears uncertain, it is believed that it was 
indeed the close proximity explosion of a 
surface-to-air rocket which brought the 
plane down. 

s Gen. James Gavin (U.S. Army, retired), 
“War and Peace In the Space Age” (New 
York: Harper Bros., 1958), p. 11. 

„Eugene M. Emme, “Aeronautics and As- 
tronautics,” 1915-1960 (Washington, D.C. 
1961), pp. 51-52. 

=A weight reduction of some 147,669 
pounds over previous 1946 Rand estimates 
for a conventional fueled four-stage rocket. 

*The JRDB was reorganized as the Re- 
search and Development Board (RDB) un- 
der the Department of Defense. Dr. Van- 
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nevar Bush was named as first chairman (see 

2). 

8 he US, Air Force finally received such 
authority from the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
Mar. 15, 1950. 

» Willy Ley, Rockets, Missiles, and Space 
Travel,” rev. ed. (New York: Viking Press, 
1957), pp. 106-107. 

* U.S. Congress, “Soviet Space Programs: 
Organization, Plans, Goals, and International 
Implications,” staff report, Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, U.S. Senate, 
May 31, 1962, p. 56. 

U.S. Congress, “A Chronology of Missile 
and Astronautic Events,“ op. cit., p. 11. 

At that time the Army evidently had not 
gathered sufficient data to make a presenta- 
tion. 

* Dr. Hall memorandum, op. cit., p. 5. 

“Ibid, 

„Eugene M. Emme, op. cit., p. 60: (How- 
ever, in late 1948, Army Ordnance formally 
accepted a technical evaluation group dic- 
tum not to pursue a task on the earth satel- 
lite program.) 

First Annual Report of the Secretary of 
Defense, US. Government. Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1948, p. 129. 

™US. Congress, “Soviet Space Programs, 
Organization, Plans, Goals, and Interna- 
tional Implications,“ op. cit., p. 57. Soviet 
comment on the possible American applica- 
tion of satellites for surveillance purposes 
appeared again in January 1952, when Red 
Star “attacked Secretary of Defense For- 
restal and Dr. Wernher von Braun for having 
written about the possible military use of 
satellite vehicles to ‘peep into other .coun- 
tries as through a keyhole." Ibid, 

The immediate predecessor of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA), 

Pr. Hall memorandum, op. cit., p. 5. 
There is an ironic historical wrinkle to this 
commentary. The advanced structures en- 
gineering and propulsion system speci- 
fications contained in the US. Navy 
Buer sounding rocket proposal were several 
years ahead of equivalent Soviet rocket de- 
signs when the project was allowed to dle 
for want óf support. At that time the Soviet 
Union was just beginning high altitude re- 
search with large conventional fueled sound- 
ing rockets which culminated in parachute 
recovery of ejected capsules and animals a 
short time later; one of the first early steps 
toward the Russian achievement of an earth 
satellite vehicle. , 

™ Quoted material contained in this section 
was extracted from Rand Research Memo- 
randum RM-—120 (unclassified), unless other- 
wise noted. 

“At a much later date Dr. L. N. Ridenour, 
a member of this study group, remarked that 
during a meeting on this topic a young engi- 
neer ventured the thought that the message 
should be "God bless you," whereupon an- 
other member immediately countered with 
“no, it should be, ‘This is God, Bless you.“ 

n This was resolved by noting that a satel- 
lite which remains in a north-south orbit 
cannot be accountable for the earth's rota- 
tion beneath it which carries every country 
sweeping by. 

# Maj. Gen. J. B. Medaris (U.S, Army, re- 
tired). “Countdown For Decision” (New 
York: Paperback Library Inc., 1960). p. 45. 


Pine Trees Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, pine tree 
farming in the Southeast is now our 
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most profitable single crop. Pine trees 
have a fantastic future in the South. 
The following is from Today in the 
Southeastern States” in the October is- 
sue of Farm Journal: 
PLASTICS From PINES 

Wood Is fighting its synthetic competitors 
by joining em. USDA researchers in Flor- 
ida have developed a tough polyester resin 
plastic from pine gum. It's stronger and 
longer lasting than similar plastics de- 
rived from petroleum. The new plastic 
could grab some of the market which now 
runs to 200 million pounds a year. 


Anda Little Child Shall Lead Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Supreme Court's decision on prayers in 
public schools we have seen much 
anguish and much confusion develop 
over this issue. The answer is clear and 
simple: religion should be taught in the 
church, the home, and the parochial 
school.- To require the State to assume 
this burden—even on a so-called permis- 
sive or voluntary basis—is a step toward 
making our Government 4 religious 
state. 

The following article from Liberty 
magazine of July-August 1963, makes 
this point succinctly and clearly: 

SHOULD RELIGION BE TAUGHT IN PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS? 


(By Alger H. Johns) 


I was sitting in the back of the city transit 
bus when it took on a load of teenagers. 
Obvious to the few adults in the bus, they 
continued a discussion evidently begun in 
their classroom. I mentally checked of the 
usual after-school topics—dating formulas, 
hot rods, the big game and the prom, Mrs. 
Beazley’s English lit. No, this one was not 
the usual. Their subject: Should religion 
be taught in public schools? 

During the next 10 minutes the question 
took several forms: Should students be re- 
quired to repeat a prayer written by the 
State? Should schools hold morning devo- 
tions? Which version of the Bible, if any, 
ought to be read? What about students who 
object to participation in religious exercises? 

Courts debate such issues for months. 
And when they decide them, they need an 
interpreter to translate what they said. It 
took these teenagers only 10 or 12 bus stops 
to come up with a conclusion that got a 
majority vote. A serious-faced youth wear- 
ing a letterman jacket used a minimum of 
words to express it: 

“Morality and integrity should ¢éertainly 
be taught, but public schools shouldn't get 
involved in teaching religion. Whose reli- 
gion would they teach, anyway? Our par- 
ents and our churches are the ones that 
ought to instruct us In religious matters.“ 

As a director of the International Religious 
Liberty Association I had for years been in- 
volved in religious liberty issues. Religious 
1 in public schools had figured in a 
few of these—the McCollum case had seen 
the Supreme Court rule against released-time 
religious education carried on in public 
school buildings; in the Zorach decision the 
Court had ruled religious education consti- 
tutional when carried on off the campus. 

Then in the Regent’s Prayer decision the 
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Supreme Court had decided that it was not 
part of the State’s legitimate function to 
write and direct the saying of a prayer in 
New York's schools, 

A right decision, too, but what an uproar 
had followed—with most roaring being done 
by those who had not read, nor understood, 
the Court's decision. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who ought to know better had 
Introduced some half a hundred religious 
amendments to the Constitution—"to legal- 
ize the saying of prayer in the public schools.” 
they said. (The Court had not. said prayer 
was taboo in public schools; it had ruled 
that a state-written and directed prayer was 
unconstitutional.) 

Not that the issues were all black or all 
white, I reminded myself, with an ear cocked 
toward the youth so freely arguing their con- 
victions. I wondered what they would do 
with some of the questions I had faced dur- 
ing the past few years: 

1. Do religious practices in public schools 
violate the American principle of separation 
of church and state? (The question looks 
deceptively simple.) 

2. Where the Bible is read, should it be 
presented as the word of God or simply as 
literature? 

3. What should be taught children whose 
parents do not believe in the Bible? Can 
parents properly object to having their chil- 
dren taught pelea Dy a teacher they have 
no hand in choosing? 

4. What interpretation should be placed 
on the Sabbath commandment where Sun- 
day laws are in the news? Should teachers 
point out that the fourth commandment 
concerns the seventh day, not the first? 
(What questions this observation might 
elicit.) 

5. Should the teachings of various sects be 
opened to examination and criticism? 

6. Can differing religious beliefs be pre- 
sented fairly? Objectively? Or is an ob- 
jective presentation in itself an interpreta- 
tion, implying as it does that all beliefs or 
teachings are of equal merit? 

7. What of students who object to partici- 
pating in religious exercises? Can their 
convictions be respected without their being 
subjected to social ostracism? 

8. Would not the school inevitably get 
into conflict with the church and the home— 
some church, some home—by intruding into 
the sacred area of religious conviction? Is 
religion, after all, only a parade of facts, or 
is It a heart experience? 

9. Where public schools emphasize such 
qualities as kindness, cooperation, honesty, 
dependability, loyalty, which are important 
to making good citizens, what can the state 
gain by insisting on religious exercises? (Do 
not parochial schools exist to teach youth 
who want religious philosophy to permeate 
their training?) 

If these youth only knew the half of it, 
I thought, listening again to their energetic 
dogmatism. Just how would that young miss 
arguing for the teachirg of religious morality 
implement her program? Take the question 
of gambling, for example. Which of the 
churches would she have decide whether 
gambling is in harmony with religious mo- 
rality? Some church organizations believe 
that gambling is all right—and even raise 
money for religious purposes by church-spon- 
sored bingo games, often to the consterna- 
tion of law enforcement officials who have 
antigambling laws on their books. Other 
churches maintain that gambling is morally 
wrong, and will tend to corrupt good govern- 
ment, not to mention its more direct effect 
on family relationships and finances. Some- 
one would have to decide which church- 
brand of morality our youth ought to have 
hardly an enviable task. 

The American brand of democracy is 
unique in that it is founded on the right 
of religious division, of individual convic- 
tion. Its citizens are permitted to follow 
their conscience in spiritual concerns. No- 
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state-supported religion feeds itself on the 
funds of those who deny its precepts, A 
citizen can start his own church and freely 
preach its creed. 

And American youth can, without fear, 
argue their convictions while riding a public 
bus. I was glad to hear them do so. Many 
youth are caught up in much less momen- 
tous questions. These had tackled a ques- 
tion that could ultimately touch the philos- 
ophy of our very form of government and 
the freedom of each of us. 

I looked at them again: bobby-socked and 
levied, bouffanted and flat-topped, pimpled 
and pimpleless. Our youth, wealth of our 
Nation. We dare not ignore their morality, 
their training, religious and secular. For 
when a nation’s youth grow corrupt, that 
nation falls. 

But are corrupt morals the consequence 
of school curriculums that exclude recitation 
of a prayer, the singing of a hymn? Or are 
they instead the consequence of homes, of 
churches, that have failed their responsi- 
bility? And where these have failed, can lip- 
service to the form of worship suffice? 

I looked appreciatively at the serious-faced 
youth in the letterman jacket. “Our parents 
and our churches are the ones who ought 
to instruct us in religious matters,” he had 
said. How right he was. 

And when they don't? 

The bus stopped and he got up. He had 
the answer before he reached the door. 

“When they don’t, they shouldn't expect 
the schools to make up for their neglect.” 
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Prize-Winning Essay by Young Student 
Tells of Good Life in West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a young junior high school 
student from Bluefiield, W. Va., Barbara 
Evans, recently won a prize of $500 for 
her essay on West Virginia and the 
American way of life. The prize was 
sponsored by two business concerns in 
West Virginia which are interested in 
promoting an understanding of the 
American free enterprise system among 
students. 

Miss Evans’ comments on life in the 
Mountain State show a remarkable depth 
of understanding for so young a student. 

I ask unanimous consent that her 
essay be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the essay. 


was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 


West VIRGINIA AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF 
Lire 


(By Barbara Evans) 


What does the future hold for West Vir- 
ginia? Hope? Growth? Prosperity? 

Basically in my humble judgment, West 
Virginia has no problem that more industry 
won't cure. We have good natural resources 
in abundance, beautiful scenery, excellent 
educational facilities, river and rail trans- 
portation, industrial facilities, fair roads, a 
good labor supply, and proximity to the 
Nation's marketplace. No opportunity 
should be lost by our Governor and legisla- 
ture to create a political climate favorable 
to the attraction of more industries to the 
State. 

We are fortunate in having our present 
industries which are a great help in reducing 
the migration of our people to more in- 
dustralized States. New industries, besides 
reversing the present migration of our peo- 
ple, would also tend to create better educa- 
tional and highway facilities. With good 
roads through the State from north to south, 
people from other States would become ac- 
quainted with the advantages of living and 
plant location in West Virginia. 

WRONG PROJECTION 


West Virginia’s future is bright as the 
best of States in which to live and do busi- 
ness if we evidence a desire for such a 
State. 

The world’s finest people live in our diver- 
sified areas, affluent industrial valleys, ver- 
dant eastern counties, and central farming 
sections. 

We project a State concept of poverty 
and let the world believe our slums are 
representative of the whole State and that 
labor bosses control our State and local gov- 
ernments. 

Through resurgence of interest in our 
State, election of representatives of proven 
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character and ability and shucking our 
symbols of poverty, West Virginia will pro- 
gress and prosper. 

Instead of apologizing for our State we 
should bé boasting of its virtues; scenic 
beauty, abundant natural resources, beauti- 
ful State parks, excellent colleges and uni- 


_ versities, 


DEPRESSION IS NOT OUR SYMBOL 


Parts. of our State have been labeled 
“depressed areas” due to automation caused 
unemployment, and the news media have 
used West Virginia as a symbol to show what 
is happening, also, in other industrialized 
States. Poverty is no disgrace, not to try to 
improve our situation is. I think West 
Virginians are trying. Some indications of 
aroused civic responsibility are: retraining 
programs for jobs; community improvement 
projects; cleaning-up campaigns; growing 
concern for mental health; recently enacted 
strip-mining law: increase in teachers’ 
salaries and purchase of new school equip- 
ment. 

One of the best indications of West 
Virginia’s growth is the orderly way integra- 
tion was accomplished in the State. 

Three things need to be done which are 
not easy to do but which can be done: 

1. Sell the idea to those who need em- 
ployment that they can learn new skills. 

2. Provide the means for learning those 
skills. 

3. Attract industry which will find it 
profitable to utilize the vast material and 
personnel resources of the State of West 
Virginia. 

In recent years, the economic and social 
make-up of West Virginia has been under- 
going a marked change. The trend toward 
urbanization has increased sharply with the 
population masses shifting from the rural 
areas into the industrialized valieys along 
the Ohio, Kanawha and Monongahela Rivers. 
As industrial development is accelerated, I 
believe this trend will continue proportion- 
ately. 

A major statewide effort has been launched 
to broaden the economic base of the State 
through development of new types of in- 
dustries. Employment in the coal mines, 
the traditional mainstay of the economy gave 
way to automation and new industries were 
needed to provide jobs for thousands of 
miners. 

The present state of induStrialization in 
our State provides a good base from which to 
launch a program for industrial growth. 
The State has within its borders or close at 
hand a ready supply of natural raw materials 
and primary manufactured products which 
are capable of being upgraded into products 
of higher value. 

FROM BASIC INDUSTRIES 


I believe the following four industries will 
be West Virginia’s future essential indus- 
tries based upon my knowledge of present 
industrial growth and expansion. 

1, Chemicals: Where low-cost raw mate- 
rials, fuel, power, water, reasonable taxes, 
and efficient labor are required, West Virginia 
is believed to be one of the first States con- 
sidered by chemical companies seeking a 
new plant location. $ 

2. Wood and wood products: Abundant 
forests have made. West Virginia tradition- 
ally a wood-producing State. Most of the 


. lumber produced in the State is now being 


exported to other States for final processing 
and manufacture. 


These facts emphasize that the principal 
opportunity for increasing employment and 
income in the State's woodworking industry 
is in the field of upgrading present lumber 
production. 

3. Apparel: Manufacturing concerns re- 
quiring a combination of market accessi- 
bility, adequate and reasonable priced trans- 
portation, moderate labor costs, and large 
quantities of adaptable female labor will find 
a West Virginia location suited for their 
requirements, 

4. Metal working (including electronics) : 
The excellent sources of steel in the northern 
Panhandle and the new aluminum rolling 
mill at Ravenswood have provided new op- 
portunities for fabricators to be located 
profitably near both the source of supply 
and the best U.S. markets, 


EDUCATION, LEADERSHIP 


West Virginia is expanding its industrial 
base. Industrialists interested in locations 
for either new or expanding factories find 
that West Virginia's government wants and 
welcomes industries for the State. 

I am convinced that the economic growth 
of West Virginia depends upon intensified 
efforts in three fields: Education, research 
and leadership. 

We are in the midst of the greatest scien- 
tific development in the history of the world. 
The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it. The key to the future of West Vir- 
ginla lies in education. The greatest asset 
in West Virginia is the minds of its young 
people. We have the opportunity to support 
this need. Education is one of those wonder- 
ful things which is purchasable at a profit 
to the buyer, which enriches the State which 
provides it, which returns infinitely more, 
even in dollars, than it has given, and costs 
only those who will not invest. The best in- 
vestment any State can make is in educa- 
tion. 

The lack of leadership has put West Vir- 
ginia in its present economic condition and 
only unselfish dynamic leadership can decide 
which is the best for West Virginia and 
not what is beneficial to a small segment 
of people or a given locality. 

Basic, perhaps to all we might envision, is 
the building of an educational system equal 
to the best. We see such a system taking 
form within the next decade or so. The 
signs of our times are encouraging. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


We envision new developments in relation 
to present basic industries in a changing 
economy. But we must put first things first 
and on them write in a total State effort. 
We must necessarily choose good leadership 
if we are to build for ourselves a new de- 
sign and new image as a people. The 
dramatization of our role in hillbilly fashion 
won't do in this new image. 

It has always been my belief that oppor- 
tunity is ever with us, that all that is re- 
quired is the proper combination of imagina- 
tion, perseverance, commonsense, deep faith 
and service to our fellow men. In this way, 
tradition and opportunity become one. 

It is my belief that, orienting ourselves 
in terms of time and events, we are but 
at the beginning of mighty changes in our 
ways of working and living which will make 
it possible for us as a people to scale un- 
dreamed of heights. We find no reason today 
to change our outlook for progress provided 
we, as West „stay alert to the op- 
portunities and challenges which will con- 
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tinue to face the State, her industries, and 
her people. It is a growth that can be 
achieved and maintained, most of all, by 
working together as partners toward im- 
proving the economic educational and cul- 
tural climates. 
NEW INDUSTRIES ARE KEY 

Yes, our future is contingent upon prog- 
ress in obtaining new industries, in sclen- 
tific research, continued expansion of the 
chemical, wood, coal and glass industries 
and farming, increased tourism and perhaps 
most important of all enlightenment and 
highly improved education. All this can and 
will be done. 

Then, this, is West Virginia’s “industrial 
doorway to tomorrow.” 


Farm Labor Facts—Part XIII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, to many 
of my urban colleagues, the Mexican 
national work program is a doctrinaire, 
theoretical consideration and their in- 
formation is nebulous at best. In the 
Fourth Congressional District of Califor- 
nia this is a very real issue, not only 
historically but during the current year. 
Farmers in my district are making every 
effort at domestic recruitment this year, 
anticipating the possibility that the cur- 
rent Congress will fail to act. They are 
also making plans now for next year’s 
crop—what they will ‘grow, what labor 
they will require. The Yuba City Inde- 
pendent Herald, deep in the north cen- 
tral valley, recently analyzed our current 
situation as follows: 

Few Domestics Look ror JOBS 


More than 100 braceros arrived at the 
Northern California Growers Association of- 
fice in Yuba City this weekend, swelling the 
total number of Mexican nationals now at 
work in Sutter and Yuba County tomato 
fields to 2,000. 

“This is the peak of the tomato harvest,” 
said Yuba City association manager Ed Den- 
nis. “Without the braceros it is improbable 
that the crop could be harvested.” 

Delays in picking cannot be tolerated this 
year, as a few early rains have already hast- 
ened the growth of mold in some fields. 

“We've tried to get workers from the State 
employment office,” Dennis said, “but we've 
met with little if any success. Workers are 
available only in small numbers—and those 
are not always reliable. 

“We tried running a bus to Sacramento 
and got only a few workers. One of these 
was sober when he got on the bus, but by 
the time it arrived here he was anything 
but that. When the bus stopped he leaped 
off, shouted ‘I’m going to work at the J. L. 
Sullivan ranch,’ and shambled off down the 
road. That was the last we saw of him.” 

The bus to Sacramento had to be discon- 
tinued, 

“It was too costly for the few workers it 
brought in,” Dennis said. 

One area grower, he said, attempted bring- 
ing in domestic laborers from Texas during 
a previous harvest and this bus ride, too, 
ended in failure. 

“They just drifted off in two's and three's 
not long after they got here,” Dennis said. 
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“Some of them worked only a few days in 
the fields.” 

Dennis thinks long hauls from other States 
will not provide the answer if the bracero 
program is killed by Congress this year. 

“Long hauls are expensive in eee AE 
tion and food costs. Also, soon after they get 
here, many of these workers melt away into 
the local population. Growers get little work 
from them in relation to the money they 
spend bringing them here. Further, these 
indigents often end up causing a welfare 
problem where they settle.” 

Thus Dennis, at least, sees no solution for 
members of the association if the bracero 
bill ends. The braceros themselves say 
nothing, apparently wanting to stay out of 
controversy which, according to Dennis, 
might edge them out of jobs that currently 
bring them up to $25 income per day—many 
times what they could earn in their native 
Mexico, 

So for this year, what remains of it, 
braceros continue to stream into the area, 
earning what will perhaps be their income 
from this country. 

And the tomato growers, what will they 
do? Dennis says they might cease growing 
tomatoes. Then, when the price of tomatoes 
rises to a point where it will be profitable to 
gamble on machine harvesting, they might 
once more plant the crop. 

“I can’t see what legitimate objections 
there can be to the bracero program,” he 
said. It's probably the best form of foreign 
aid that we have, and one of the few in- 
stances where the American people get a 
direct return—lower consumer prices—as a 
benefit. 

“What it does is alleviate unemployment 
in Mexico and provide income where it is 
most needed—among the low income classes. 
It does not affect employment in our coun- 
try, for we cannot contract braceros until 
we've exhausted our domestic labor pool. 
Here in Sutter and Yuba Counties that sup- 
ply was quickly exchausted, and reaching 
into urban areas such as Sacramento did 
little to help. 

“In the end we still had to put through a 
call for braceros or see tomatoes rot in the 
field for lack of a means to pick them.” 


Program at Constitution Hall Commem- 
orating Anniversary of United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Richard L. Coe in his column in this 
morning’s Washington Post discussed 
the program that will be presented in 
Constitution Hall on October 21 com- 
memorating the anniversary of the 
United Nations. It will be presented en- 
tirely by artists who have appeared be- 
fore foreign audiences under the aus- 
pices of the State Department’s inter- 
national cultural exchange program. 
This is a very versatile and talented 
group of artists and I hope that Mr. 
Coe's article will stimulate additional 
interest in the program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in me RECORD, 
as follows: 
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‘TASTE OF OUR OVERSEA FARE 
(By Richard L. Coe) 


On October 21—a week from next Mon- 
day—Congress will have a firsthand op- 
portunity to judge for itself the State De- 
partment’s international cultural exchange 
program. 

This inspection trip will take legislators 
no further than Constitution Hall, where 
the third annual concert commemorating 
the anniversary of the United Nations will 
be presented entirely by artists whose global 
tours these past few years have brought 
honor to their country. 

This will be a richly varied group, as 
it should be, considering the enormous de- 
mands of State’s modestly budget program, 
still working at the same annual sum set 
when President Eisenhower created it a dec- 
ade ago. 

With Jean Morel conducting, the Juilliard 
Orchestra will begin the evening with Sam- 
uel Barber’s overture to “The School for 
Scandal.“ Eleanor Steber and Richard Tuck- 
er will sing arias and join forces for the act 
I duet of Puccini's “Tosca.” The choral fi- 
nale of the Beethoven Ninth will feature 
Dean Warner Lawson’s Howard University 
Choir, with Juilliard’s Gwendolyn Walters, 
James Wainner, Marilyn Zschau and Alan 
Wentt as the solo quartet. 

Martha Graham and her company will 
open the second half in “Diversion of An- 
gels” to music by Norman Dello Joio. This 
will be Miss Graham's first Washington ap- 
pearance since that recent week when Lon- 
don audiences packed a theater to cheer 
her while a Brooklyn Congresswoman was 
expressing dismay over Miss Graham as a 
cultural diplomat, 


Hal Holbrook, whose “Mark Twain To- 
night“ appearances in non-English speak- 
ing countries caused no lingual dismay 
whatever to his audiences, will be saying 
goodby for a time to his well-loved re~crea- 
tion of Twain. Immediately after this ap- 
pearance Holbrook will join the new Repe- 
tory Theater of Lincoln Center where, among 
other roles, he will play the title one in the 
revival of O'Neill's Marco Millions.” 

Constitution Hall’s finale will go to Louis 
Armstrong and his concert group, another 
State Department aggregation which caused 
gasps of consternation when chosen and 
cheers of adulation from east of Berlin to 
east of Suez. 

President and Mrs, Kennedy head the list 
of patrons and hosts for the evening will be 
the Secretary of State and Mrs. Rusk and 
the national chairman of the U.S. Commit- 
tee for the United Nations and Mrs. Robert 
8. Benjamin. 

Tickets, from $3.50 to $15 are on sale at 
the Hayes Concert Bureau, 1108 G Street 
NW., aiding the U.S. Committee for the U.N. 

I write this intelligence, by the way, with 
no strings. Contrary to published reports, 
Iam not a member of any of the State De- 
partment’s advisory panels on this program. 
It’s just as well. I’ve been a member for 
years of the National Press Club and look 
what that did for the Capitol Theater. 


A Negro on Dynamite Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following article by 
Paul Hope: 
A Necro on DYNAMITE HILL 
(By Paul Hope) 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., September 23.—Four 
Negroes sat around a living room on Dyna- 
mite Hill and talked about what it's like to 
be a Negro in Birmingham. 

Here's some of what they said: 

You're “boy” and “uncle” from your first 
white man to your last. 

You say Tes, sir“ to white people if you 
want anything. 

You can be a teacher and be denied the 
right to vote while a white man with a third- 
grade education can register. 

You go to segregated schools, many of 
them in rundown condition. 

You ride segregated taxis. You drink at 
segregated fountains and go to segregated 
restrooms at city hall. 

If you're hurt, you wait for a Negro am- 
bulance, even though a white one might be 
closer. 

You can run the elevator and make the 
beds in the hotel, but you can’t eat in the 
dining room. 

You can almost be sure that if you're con- 
victed of some offense you will get the maxi- 
mum sentence. You fear police instead of 
looking upon them as protectors. 

You go to bed at night and wonder where 
the next bomb is going off. 

As the four talked, Negro vigilantes pa- 
trolled the streets outside to protect their 
neighborhood from bombers. 

“We are subjected to every type of dis- 
crimination to make us feel inferior,” said 
A. B. White, a college graduate. It's drilled 
into us every day.” 

They said the Negro of Birmingham gets 
the short end in recreation, jobs, voting, eat- 
ing, schools, housing, in the courts, in every 
walk of life. 

Mr. White said he was refused a driver's 
license until he would say Tes, sir“ to the 
man who was issuing them. 

“If we want to take the family out to eat 
we can go only to the Gaston Motel (a Negro 
motel), the bus station or the airport,” said 
L. S. Gaillard, a college graduate who runs a 
contracting business and lives in an ex- 
pensive home. The bus station and the air- 
port were desegregated under Federal court 
orders, 

Mr. Gaillard said that when he came back 
from the University of Michigan several 
years ago, he took his last ride on a Birming- 
ham transit bus because the driver called 
him a “rich nigger” when he put a dollar in 
the tray and asked for change. 

Negroes are supposed to have the right 
change, he said. 

“I went downtown to buy a belt the other 
day.“ said R. F. Coar, an employee of a news- 
paper. “Just the owner of the store was 
there and he surprised me by talking friendly 
at first about racial problems. Then one of 
his employees, just a kid, came in and he 
stopped talking right away and got hostile. 
He thought the employee would report him 
to somebody, I guess.“ 

TURNS BACK SHIRTS 


Mr. White said a friend of his went into a 
Store and selected some shirts. When the 
salesman said “Anything else, boy” the 
friend replied, “I didn't know those were 
boys’ shirts. I just picked out; I don't be- 
lieve I want them now.” 

“Not long ago we wouldn't have done 
something like that.“ said Mr, White. “We 
would have taken it and said nothing.” 

It hasn't been long since a Negro couldn't 
try anything on in a clothing store to see if 
it fit. Fitting rooms were desegregated after 
last spring's Negro freedom demonstrations. 

The Negro boy can't aspire to be a police- 
man or a fireman like white boys, said Mr. 
Gaillard. “There are no Negro policemen or 
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firemen here for our boys to sit around and 

talk to, The Negro youth has little to shoot 

at, he’s born that way, with little hope.” 
GOLF IS PROBLEM, TOO 


Mr. Galllard likes to play golf but he said 
the only place he had to play until a couple 
months ago was the “rockpile,” the Negroes’ 
name for what has been their segregated 
course for many years. Recently the new 
city council opened on a desegrated basis 
the municipal golf course the previous 
regime closed rather than integrate. 

Now Mr. Gaillard goes to the Highland 
Park Course. “But the locker room is still 
closed,“ he said. “Any place where there 
might be some togetherness is closed.” 

The s pools are closed, too, he 
noted. “If you're lucky enough to live near 
someone with a private pool, you can swim 
once in a while. The others have to use the 
bathtub, if they have one; or go to the 
creek,” 

Mr. Gaillard said that only since the 1954 
Supreme Court decision have Birmingham 
officials made much effort to improve Negro 
schools and then only to try to prevent in- 
tegration. 

“Almost any Negro who finishes school here 
and goes to a reputable college has to take 
remedial math and very often remedial Eng- 
lish. The Negro definitely is penalized in 
what he gets out of school here,” he said. 

“Our houses and churches get bombed and 
when we run out in the streets to see what's 
happened to our people, the police come and 
start pushing us back,“ said James Lay, who 
lald out the plans for the vigilante patrol. 

KEEP PUSHING BACK 

“They say we are rioting. Who do they 
think we're going to riot against out here 
in our own neighborhood? The Negroes 
aren't going to fight with each other. 

“They shoot over our heads. They keep 
pushing us back, pushing us back. They stir 
us up and when someone throws a rock, 
some Negro gets killed ‘accidentally’ by a 
police bullet,“ 

At a church yesterday, where Negrocs 
were burying the last victim of the previous 
Sunday's holocaust, a matronly Negro walked 
up to a reporter and said: 

“I just want to tell you, I called the police 
the other night and asked them to send an 
ambulance for a woman who was haying a 
baby. They said, ‘We're not going to take 
you niggers to any hospital to have a baby. 
Why don't you call Martin Luther King’?" 


The American Dollar: Will It Be Torn 
Asunder? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Iron Age entitled, “The 
American Dollar: Will It Be Torn As- 
under?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN DOLLAR: WILL It BE TORN 
ASUNDER? 

A big-dome, long-hair piece is hard to 
write. Hard to write so one can understand 
it, that is. But it has to be done. This one 
is as serious as all get out. 
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For many years we have been collecting 
opinion about the strength of the American 
dollar—abroad. In the past year or sọ, 
friends and acquaintances—in private—have 
taken down their hair. What they have to 
say should shake you. 

Here in this country the ace disturber of 
the placidity of the economic mind has been 
Eliot Janeway, national—and miaverick— 
economist. He has been warning about the 
future of the dollar for at least 2 years. 

In case you feel this is no skin off your 
bankroll, you are dead wrong. It will reach 
down into your home, your plant and your. 
guilt complex. But even so, after you have 
read this alarmist piece (your opinion), you 
will probably go back to routine things such 
as politics, taxes, fringe, country club dues 
and your chances of getting over bursitis. 

Now the plain unadulterated fact is that 
the dollar Is in trouble. We have about $15.5 
billion in gold, We back our currency to the 
tune of $12 billion or so. That leaves mighty 
little to play with—against the $25 billion 
we owe outside our borders. 

Even if we remove the need to back the 
currency and boost our free gold to $15.5 
billion, we are losing a lot each year and we 
are not doing much—if anything—about the 
negative (minus) balance of payments. 

Even if you are not a hotshot bookmaker 
or an economist, you must know that the 
fabric of our dollar is weakening. Political 
pap from Washington is just that and noth- 
ing more. No nation which spends as we do. 
owes as we do, cuts taxes as we may do, and 
generally says ho-hum to dangers, can't be 
taken too seriously abroad. 

So, if come 1967 or 1968 the dollar is torn 
asunder, don't be surprised. Inflation has 
started. But that is price inflation. Cur- 
rency inflation may come next. And if it 
does, don't be standing there holding the 
American eagle printed on paper that may be 
worthless. Get something for it before then. 

Or at least wire, badger, plead or threaten 
your Congressmen and Senators to do some- 
thing to protect our future—while there is 
time. 

Tom CAMPBELL, 


National Columnists To Be Broadcast 
Nationally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of prominent Washington col- 
umnists will be aired nationally through 
the facilities of the Corinthian Broad- 
casting Corp., a recent statement by Mr. 
C. Wrede Petersmeyer reveals. 

In addition to being heard on stations 
managed by this nationally recognized 
civic leader, whom I have gotten to know 
well this past year because of his work as 
chairman of the Program Development 
Project of the National Republican Citi- 
zens Committee, these programs will also 
be carried. on independent stations in 
major cities like WOR-TV in New York. 

I think this is a healthy development, 
and the fact that thoughtful commenta- 
tors like Mr. Roscoe Drummond can now 
be seen and heard on hometown radio 
and TV will certainly increase public 
understanding of the many difficult is- 
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sues facing our country. I am es- 
pecially interested because writers like 
Mr. Drummond have written so con- 
structively regarding the need for more 
staff for the minority on congressional 
committees, and this ties in closely with 
the work done by the House Republican 
Conference Committee on Minority Staf- 
fing, of which I am chairman. 

I hope that many issues facing the Con- 
gress will be more fully explored through 
the means of the radio and television 
tapes made available by the Corinthian 
Broadcasting Corp., a subsidiary of the 
Whitney Communications Corp. 

Below follows an article from the New 
York Herald Tribune of September 23, 
1963: 

CORINTHIAN NETWORK ENLISTS Tum 
COLUMNISTS 


Herald Tribune byliners are among 14 top 
columnists, analysts and feature writers of 
the Nation’s press who have been enlisted by 
Corinthian Broadcasting Corp. in an un- 
precedented project aimed at bringing “a 
new dimension to television reporting.” 

The journalists will write and appear on 
camera in videotaped commentaries to be 
seen weekly as special news features on the 
five Corinthian stations: KHOU-TV, Hous- 
ton; KOTV, Tulsa; KXTV, Sacramento; 
WANE-TV, Fort Wayne, and WISH-TV, In- 
diana) Ñ 

Among those featured will be the New 
York Herald Tribune's Washington syndi- 
cated columnist Roscoe Drummond; Mar- 
guerite Higgins, Pulitzer prize winning dip- 
lomatic correspondent for the Herald Trib- 
une; Stewart Alsop, national affairs contrib- 
uting editor of the Saturday Evening Post; 
Red Smith, Herald Tribune sports columnist; 
Robert J. Donovan, author of PT-109“ and 
recently appointed Washington bureau chief 
of the Los Angeles Times, and Earl Mazo, na- 
tional political correspondent for the Herald 
Tribune and author of “Richard Nixon: A 
Political and Personal Portrait.” 

Other Herald Tribune staff members on the 
panel include the Washington reporting team 
of Rowland Evans and Robert Novak; wo- 
man’s feature editor and fashion expert 

Sheppard, drama critic Walter Kerr, 
film critic Judith Crist, book reviewer and 
columnist Maurice Dolbier, art critic Emily 
Genauer and science editor Earl Ubell. 

Other commentators will be added in the 
near future, Corinthian announced. 

“We believe,” sald W. Wrede Petersmeyer, 
president of the TV station group, “that the 
outstanding people we have selected for this 
project will bring a new dimension to tele- 
vision Journalism. * * + 

“There is a definite place and need for re- 
sponsible observing in the television medium. 
This new service will broaden our local news 
programing. These outstanding analysts 
and commentators will be relating today's 
events to clarify tomorrow's headlines.” 

Corinthian is a subsidiary of Whitney 
Communications Corp., which also owns the 
Herald Tribune. 


Fighting Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF-REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the initi- 
ative and ingenuity of four New York 
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housewives have resulted in a booklet 
which is proving to be an effective 
weapon against juvenile delinquency 
throughout the country. Mrs. Sydney 
M. Spector, Mrs. William J. Kelley, Mrs. 
Leon C. Laub, and Mrs. George J. Ames 
who are residents of White Plains, de- 
serve the highest commendation for their 
efforts. Without preaching or condes- 
cension, they have found a way to reach 
young people with information about 
basic laws within their States and penal- 
ties for violators which has had very 
salutary consequences, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the report by Mer- 
rill Folsom, headlined Housewives“ Book 
on Youth Praised,” which appeared in 
the New York Times, September 29. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Housewives’ Book oN YOUTH Praisep: Four 
WESTCHESTER WOMEN AID FIGHT ON DELIN- 
QUENCY 

(By Merrill Folsom) 

Warre Pratns, September 28.—Pour West- 
chester housewives who started 2 years ago 
with pin money and hard work to fight juve- 
nile delinquency now find that their 
weapon—a booklet in plain talk for chil- 
dren—is an influence in every State. 

Tabulations of response from adults today 
showed it has had considerable success in 
helping to curb crimes and objectionable 
behavior of boys and girls, both rich and 

r. $ 

Te housewives, who had been baffled for 

years by the irresponsible actions of youths, 

formed the Westchester Citizens Committee 
of the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency and went to State Supreme Court 

Justice James D. Hopkins for advice. 

He told them that “youthful offenders are 
generally uninformed and misinformed as to 
the nature of their acts and of the grave 
consequences that follow.” 


FULL OF POINTED ANECDOTES 


So the four—Mrs. Sydney M. Spector, wife 
of a lawyer; Mrs. William J. Kelley, wife of 
an advertising executive; Mrs. Leon C. Laub, 
widow of a contractor; and Mrs. George J. 
Ames, wife of a Wall Street broker—drafted 
the booklet “You and the Law” to acquaint 
children with basic New York State laws and 
the penalties for violators. It is loaded with 
pointed anecdotes. 

The booklet, with a supplement to help 
teachers, has been widely used in Scars- 
dale and occasionally in other schools in 
Westchester and other parts of the State. 
It has been endorsed by the American Bar 
Association as well as many social studies 
teachers. 

Schools in all the 50 States have asked 
about the program, Revisions of the booklet 
to conform with local statutes have been is- 
sued in Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
West Virginia, Georgia, Ohio, Washington, 
D.C., and Canada. = 

EVALUATION IN MINNESOTA 


Kiwanis International issued a revision 
good in any State of which several hundred 
thousand copies have been distributed. 

From Minnesota came the first detalled 
evaluation of the program. The report was 
drafted by Gene D. Flaten, probation officer 
of Yellow Medicine, Lac Qui Parle, and Chip- 
pewa Counties, where tests were made and 
Dr. Nathan G. Mandel, research director of 
the Minnesota Department of Corrections. 

“Teachers and students agreed that the 
information should be incorporated in high 
school social studies,” they wrote of “You 
and the Law.” 
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“There was agreement that the material 
was well within the comprehension of ninth- 
grade students. 

“Neither teachers nor students felt that 
this study required too much time from reg- 
ular course material.” 

The Westchester committee said that 
copies of the New York State booklet could 
be obtained from the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency at 44 East 23d Street, 
New York City. The universal edition may 
be obtained from Kiwanis International at 
101 East Erie Street, Chicago, III. 


And a Little Child Shall Lead Them 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Supreme Court's decision on prayers in 
public schools we have seen much an- 
guish and much confusion develop over 
this issue. The answer is clear and 
simple: religion should be taught in the 
church, the home, and the parochial 
school. To require the State to assume 
this burden—even on a so-called permis- 
sive or voluntary basis—is a step toward 

our Government a religious 
state. Not religious in the sense that 
all of its people believe in a deity, but a 
religious state in the connotation that a 
State adheres to, supports and requires 
its people to belong to, a single religion 
and that, the one ordered by the State 
and to which all of its citizens must be- 
long, as a matter of law and not of con- 
science. 

The following article from Liberty 
magazine of July-August 1963, makes 
this point succinctly and clearly: 
SHovtp Reiioron Be Tavucnr IN PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS? 
(By Alger H. Johns) 

I was sitting in the back of the city transit 
bus when it took on a load of teenagers. 
Oblivious to the few adults in the bus, they 
continued a discussion evidently begun in 
their classroom. I mentally checked off the 
usual after-school topics—dating formulas, 
hot rods, the big game and the prom, Mrs. 
Beazley's English lit. No, this one was not 
the usual. Their subject: Should religion 
be taught in public schools? 

During the next 10 minutes the question 
took several forms: Should students be re- 
quired to repeat a prayer written by the 
State? Should schools hold morning deyo- 
tions? Which version of the Bible, if any, 
ought to be read? What about students 
who object to participation in religious ex- 
ercises? 

Courts debate such issues for months. 
And when they decide them, they need an 
interpreter to translate what they said. It 
took these teenagers only 10 or 12 bus stops 
to come up with a conclusion that got a 
majority vote. A serlous-faced youth wear- 
ing a letterman jacket used a minimum of 
words to express it: 

“Morality and integrity should certainly 
be taught, but public schools shouldn't get 
involved in teaching religion. Whose reli- 
gion would they teach, anyway? Our pa- 
rents and our churches are the ones that 
ought to instruct us in religious matters.” 

As a director of the International Religious 
Liberty Association I had for years been in- 
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volved in religious liberty issues. Religious 
practices in public schools had figured in a 
few of these—the McCollum case had seen 
the Supreme Court rule against released- 
time religious education carried on in public 
school buildings; in the Zorach decision the 
Court had ruled religious education consti- 
tutional when carried on off the campus. 

Then in the Regent’s Prayer decision the 
Supreme Court had decided that it was not 
part of the State’s legitimate function to 
write and direct the saying of a prayer in 
New York's schools. 

A right decision, too, but what an uproar 
had followed—with most roaring being done 
by those who had not read, nor understood, 
the Court’s decision. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who ought to know better had 
introduced some half a hundred religious 
amendments to the Constitution—"to legal- 
ize the saying of prayer in the public 
schools.” they said. (The Court had not 
said prayer was taboo in public schools; it 
had ruled that a State-written and directed 
prayer was unconstitutional.) 

Not that the issues were all black or all 
white, I reminded myself, with an ear cocked 
toward the youth so freely arguing their con- 
victions. I wondered what they would do 
with some of the questions I had faced dur- 
ing the past few years: 

1. Do religious practices in public schools 
violate the American principle of separation 
of church and state? (The question looks 
deceptively simple.) 

2. Where the Bible is read, should it be 
presented as the word of God or simply as 
literature? 

3. What should be taught children whose 
parents do not believe in the Bible? Can 
parents properly object to having their chil- 
dren taught religion by a teacher they have 
no hand in choosing? 

4. What interpretation should be placed 
on the Sabbath commandment where Sun- 
day laws are In the news? Should teachers 
point out that the fourth commandment 
concerns the seventh day, not the first? 
(What questions this observation might 
elicit.) 

5. Should the teachings of various sects be 
opened to examination and criticism? 

6. Can differing religious beliefs be pre- 
sented fairly? Objectively? Or is an ob- 
jective presentation in itself an interpreta- 
tion, implying as it does that all beliefs or 
tenchings are of equal merit? 

7. What of students who object to partici- 
pating in religious exercises? Can their 
convictions be respected without their being 
subjected to social ostracism? 

8. Would not the school inevitably get 
into conflict with the church and the home— 
some church, some home—by intruding into 
the sacred area of religious conyiction? Is 
religion, after all, only a parade of facts, or 
is it a heart experience? 

9. Where public schools emphasize such 
qualities as kindness, cooperation, honesty, 
dependability, loyalty, which are important 
to making good citizens, what can the state 
gain by insisting on religious exercise? (Do 
not parochial schools exist to teach youth 
who want religious philosophy to permeate 
their training?) 

If these youth only knew the half of it, 
I thought, listening again to their energetic 
dogmatism. Just how would that young miss 
arguing for the teaching of religious morality 
implement her program? Take the question 
of gambling, for example. Which of the 
churches would she have decide whether 
gambling is in harmony with religious mo- 
rality? Some church organizations believe 
that gambling is all right—and even raise 
money for religious purposes by church- 
sponsored bingo games, often to the con- 
sternation of law enforcement officials who 
have antigambling laws on their books. 
Other churches maintain that gambling is 
morally wrong, and will tend to corrupt good 
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government, not to mention its more direct 
effect on family relationships and finances, 
Someone would have to decide which church- 
brand of morality our youth ought to have— 
hardly an enviable task. 

The American brand of democracy is 
unique in that it is founded on the right 
of religious division, of individual convic- 
tion. Its citizens are permitted to follow 
their conscience in spiritual concerns. No 
state-supported religion feeds itself on the 
funds of those who deny its precepts. A 
citizen can start his own church and freely 
preach its creed. 

And American youth can, without fear, 
argue their convictions while riding a public 
bus. I was glad to hear them do so. Many 
youth are caught up in much less momen- 
tous questions. These had tackled a ques- 
tion that could ultimately touch the philos- 
ophy of our very form of government and 
the freedom of each of us. 

I looked at them again: bobby-socked and 
levied, bouffanted and flat-topped, pimpled 
and pimpleless. Our youth, wealth of our 
Nation. We dare not ignore their morality, 
their training, religious and secular. For 
when a nation’s youth grow corrupt, that 
nation falls. 

But are corrupt morals the consequence 
of school curriculums that exclude recitation 
of a prayer, the singing of a hymn? Or are 
they instead the consequence of homes, of 
churches, that have failed their responsi- 
bility? And where these have failed, can lip- 
service to the form of worship suffice? 

I looked appreciatively at the serious-faced 
youth in the letterman jacket. “Our parents 
and our churches are the ones who ought 
to instruct us in religious matters,” he had 
said. How right he was. 

And when they don't? 

The bus stopped and he got up. He had 
the answer before he reached the door. 

“When they don't, they shouldn't expect 
the schools to make up for their neglect.” ' 


Widespread Support Develops for Holly- 
wood Communist Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT , 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, since my 
letter was recently released requesting 
the Senate Committee on Internal Se- 
curity to comply with the resolution 
passed by the National American Le- 
gion Convention in Miami Beach, Fla., 
last month calling for a congressional in- 
vestigation of Communist infiltration in- 
to the motion picture industry, a great 
amount of support has developed across 
the country supporting such an investi- 
gation. 

Typical of the many favorable edi- 
torials and letters which have come in 
is one from the Richmond News Leader 
published in Richmond, Va. I ask unan- 
imous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MINK on MINSK? 

Some of the advance publicity for the 

forthcoming movie, “The Long Ships,” dis- 
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cussed in these columns yesterday, is 8 
more than rank Communist p: 

is perhaps a foretaste of what may be aie 

ing in the movie itself, which is now being 
filmed on Yugoslavia’s Dalmatian coast. To 
be released under the imprint of Columbia 
Pictures’ flaming torch of liberty, the movie 
is one of many so-called American produc- 
tions made largely with Communist person- 
nel behind the Iron Curtain. 

The death of Hollywood has been long 
heralded by the runaway flight of producers 
seeking cheap labor and tax benefits abroad. 
Now it is evident that Hollywood is assidu- 
ously rebuilding—in Yugoslavia. 

“The Long Ships” shows the trend. The 
Yugoslavian Communist actress, Beba Lon- 
car, is costar in this frothy $16-million tale 
about a Moor (Sidney Poitier) who woos a 
Viking maiden. This major American pro- 
duction ls filmed entirely in Yugoslavia, with 
89 percent of the production cost underwrit- 
ten by the worker's paradise. 

A. T. Dennison, business agent for IATSE 
728, the motion picture electricians, has pro- 
tested the deal which Tito offers: Free sound 
stages, free sets, free technicians, free back 
lot facilities. All that Tito asks in return 
is a $100,000 guarantee in American dollars, 
all profits from showings in Iron Curtain 
countries, a split of the profits from the rest 
of the world, and script control. 

It is no secret that more than two-thirds 
of so-called American movies are being made 
abroad at cheap rates, although the movie 
fan sees no indication on the screen that the 
picture is not made in Hollywood. Worse 
yet, fans are unaware that many major pic- 
tures are under the control of Communist. 
censors. The following movies are in pro- 
duction in Yugoslavia or recently released: 
“The Long Ships,” “The Achilles Affair," 
“Bridge on the Drina,” “The Cavern,” “The 
Dubious Patriots,” “Lancelot and Guinevere,” 
“The Visit," and “Journey to a Far Meri- 
dian.” 

All of these movies use established Ameri- 
can stars for balt. They include Mickey 
Rooney, Gregory Peck, Dirke Cornel 
Wilde, Richard Widmark, Buddy Hackett, 
Ingrid Bergman, Anthony Quinn, and others. 
The film “Journey to a Far Meridian” should 
be especially in , because it is made 
from the first novel published jointly in New 
York and Moscow. It is the story of an 
American scientist, misled by anti-Commu- 
nist propaganda, who is sent to work with 
Soviet technicians and finds that they aren't 
such bad guys after all. This has 
the express approval of the U.S. State De- 
partment. 

In addition, two films are before cameras 
in Poland, “Millie Goes to Budapest,” and 
“My Name Is Ivan.” There is a whole slew 
of cartoons being made in Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia, including such favorites as 
Popeye, and Tom and Jerry. By contrast, 
there are only five pictures under production 
at the moment in Hollywood. 

Movie patrons who are interested in the 
country of origin of the films they see may 
subscribe to a monthly bulletin published in 
Hollywood by SAM, Save American Movies, 
Inc. ($5, Post Office Box 467, Hollywood, 
Calif., 90028). The people behind SAM have 
had a long association with the industry and 
the problems of Communist infiltration. 
SAM also pinpoints movies which use identi- 
fled Communists in writing and production— 
and SAM is accurate, unlike some other 
services of this kind. 

At SAM’s urging, Representative CECIL 
KING, of California, has introduced a bill 
into the House which would require all 
movies to be clearly labeled as to country of 

In should 


movies? Patrons should know whether 
they're buying mink or Minsk. 
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Literacy the Key to Job Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on Education 
and Labor has reported a bill by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. HoLLanp] which would 
amend the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962. One of the prin- 
cipal amendments is that which would 
authorize courses in reading and writing 
for those enrolled in occupational train- 
ing projects. It has been established be- 
yond reasonable doubt that adult 
illiteracy is a major stumbling block in 
our efforts to reduce the ranks of the 
unemployed. While I am still of the 
belief that we should enact a national 
program to eliminate adult illiteracy, I 
think we can agree that Mr. HOLLAND’S 
bill will materially help make the Man- 
power and Training Act more responsive 
to the needs of our unemployed. I am 
pleased to report that responsible State 
officials in New Jersey have recognized 
the need to combat adult illiteracy and 
are addressing themselves to this task. 
As evidence thereof, I commend to your 
attention an editorial which appeared in 
the October 7 edition of the Trentonian, 
a newspaper published in our capital city 
of Trenton. The editorial is as follows: 
LITERACY PROGRAM KEY To TRAINING FOR JOBS 

(By J. Willard Hoffman) 

How are you going to recruit people for re- 
training projects when they are not schooled 
enough to read and fill out the application 
forms? And until that handicap is over- 
come, how are you going to decrease chronic 
unemployment when you can’t train people 
for jobs? 

These are some of the questions which 
come into focus as a result of the current 
emphasis being placed upon greater em- 
ployment opportunities in New Jersey, as 
exemplified by the conference on Negro em- 
ployment opportunities which was held here 
this week. 

Dr. Clyde Weinhold, director of adult edu- 
cation in the State department of education, 
related that 11 of 15 persons recently 
screened for a Federal training program were 
unable to read the forms because they had 
fewer than 3 years of schooling. He also 
said that 90 percent of the unemployed have 
no high school diplomas. Furthermore, he 
cited 1960 census figures which show that 59 
percent of New Jersey adults over 25 years of 
age never completed high school and that 
something like 300,000 Jersey residents over 
25 had received fewer than 5 years of 
schooling. 

Labor Commissioner Raymond F. Male 
scored a bullseye when he noted that the 
Federal Government stands ready to spend 
millions of dollars to train the unemployed 
“but not 1 penny for reading, writing, and 
arithmetic.” 

This is not just a handy reference to the 
three R's, It was a statement based on plain 
fact—too many people cannot be employed 
because they cannot read and write. 

But perhaps waiting for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do something is not the answer; 
certainly it isn’t as helpful as the answer 
which Trenton and Newark have supplied and 
which Paterson is about to supply. 
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Trenton and her sister New Jersey cities 
have built what they call adult literacy pro- 
„ and the first session in Trenton was 
held at the YWCA last Monday, with 22 
students in attendance. Here the program 
is in charge of the advisory committee on 
basic education, and financed—for the time 
being, at least—by a $2,500 grant from the 
administrative budget of the division of 
welfare. 

We were impressed by the competent 
manner in which the advisory committee 
brought the program into being, and we 
commend the members for it. At the same 
time, we were even more impressed by the 
number of students who started the course. 

And, getting back to what Commissioner 
Male had to say about Federal help, there 
can be little doubt that Washington will be 
keenly attuned to Trenton and the other 
New Jersey cities who have seized the initia- 
tive. 


Indian Raids Delayed Settling Monroe 


County, W. Va. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a recent article in the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail states 
that the original settlement in what is 
now Monroe County, W. Va., was broken 
up by Indians in 1763, just 200 years ago. 
The county, which was eventually named 
after President Monroe, was resettled 
and fortified 6 years later and even- 
tually developed into a prosperous agri- 
cultural community. 

The Gazette-Mail article also recalls 
that Andrew S. Rowan, who gained re- 
nown after carrying the famous Mes- 
sage to Garcia” in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, came from Monroe County, 
W. Va. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

INDIANS Broke Ur Monroe SETTLEMENT 

200 Years Aco 

Monroe County was formed from part of 
Greenbrier County by an act of the General 
Assembly of Virginia which was passed on 
January 15, 1799. It is one of the older 
counties of West the 12th to be 
formed by the Old Commonwealth in the 
territory west of the Alleghenies. It was 
named for James Monroe, the fifth Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The county government was originated on 
May 21, 1799, at the home of George King 
who lived near what is now Union, the 
county seat. The original settler on Mon- 
roe soil was James Moss, who in 1760 erected 
a cabin near Sweet Springs. James Byrn- 
side was also an early settler. In 1763 the 
Indians, led by the relentless Cornstalk, 
broke up the settlement in this area and 
the settlers had to flee to more thickly popu- 
lated parts in order to escape the attack. 
In 1769 the county was again settled and 
pioneer forts were erected at several places 
as a means of defense against the recurring 
Indian raids. 

The land area of Monroe is 473.8 square 
miles. By the 1960 census count the popu- 
lation numbers 11,584 people. It is the ex- 
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treme southwestern county of the State and 
borders on Giles County, Va. For many 
miles Peter's Mountain forms the boundary 
line between Monroe County and the State 
of Virginia. Large areas in the northern, 
central, and southern parts of the county 
are occupied by elevated and gently rolling 
plateaus. The luxuriant limestone areas 
contrast sharply with the steep and stony 
mountain ridges, and form many landscapes 
of unusual interest and rare beauty. 

Monroe is an agricultural county situ- 
ated just outside the coal producing area 
of southern West Virginia. The eastern sec- 
tion lies within the limestone area. It is 
one of the great bluegrass regions of the 
world and is admirably adapted to grazing 
and raising livestock. Dairy farming and 
poultry raising are prosperous in Monroe 
County. There is also an abundance of 
fruit culture in the area. 

The county has a great variety of mineral 
waters and springs which were well known 
and were famous with the early settlement 
people who visited the fashionable resorts, 
and by those who sought health in the 
curative power of the waters from the me- 
dicinal springs. Red Sulphur, Gray Sul- 
phur, Salt Sulphur, and Burdette Springs 
were all considered to have great power to 
cure the ills of mankind. 

The Rehobeth Church, near Union, was 
erected in 1786 and is the oldest Methodist 
church west of the Alleghenies. The bulld- 
ing is in an almost perfect state of preseva- 
tion and is an historical landmark. It is 
visited by many people each year. 

This county is also the home of Andrew S. 
Rowan of Spanish-American War fame. He 
was immortalized by Elbert Hubbard's classic 
“A Message to Garcia.” The home for the 
aged citizens at Sweet Springs is named in 
his memory. 

The county seat is Union which was set- 
tled by James Alexander in 1774. The origi- 
nal charter was granted in 1799, and the 
town was named Union because in frontier 
days the site of the town was a rendezvous 
for troops during the Indian wars. 

Other municipalities in the county are 
Peterstown and Alderson, The land for the 
town of Peterstown was surveyed in 1801 
by James Byrnside. It was first incorporated 
in 1892 and was named for Christian Peters, 
a Revolutionary War soldier, who was one 
of its first settlers. He set aside the land 
for the town. 

Alderson belongs to both Monroe and 
Greenbrier Counties. It was settled in 1777, 
and was named for James Alderson. Mr. 
Alderson was a Baptist minister who helped 
to settle the town. An early school of high 
Tank was established here and was main- 
tained for many years. It was called the 
Alderson Academy. 

U.S. Highway No. 219 passes through the 
county from north to south, from Lewis- 
burg to the Virginia border at Peterstown. 
The county has a well developed system of 
highways. Many of the roads follow the old 
Indian trails and are noted for the scenic 
beauty of the countryside. 


Feeble Assurances of Gold 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude an editorial entitled “Feeble As- 
surances on Gold” which appeared in the 
Rock Island (II.) Argus on October 2. 
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I am sure that those of us who are so 
vitally concerned with this extremely 
serious problem would hope that this ad- 
ministration could do better than give us 
“feeble assurances.” 

The editorial follows: 

FEEBLE ASSURANCES ON GOLD 

President Kennedy and Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon have given new as- 
surances about the drain on U.S. gold, which 
leave the American people with small reason 
for consolation. 

Mr. Kennedy told governors of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and World Bank that 
the United States is moving cautiously to 
overcome its deficit in international pay- 
ments and is determined not to reduce the 
value of the dollar. “But no one,” he said, 
“should confuse caution with timidity or a 
careful and deliberate pace with lack of 
determination.” 

That is the kind of language for which 
he has become famous and which is identified 


with the style of Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., a 


special White House assistant and occasional 
speech writer. 

Actually, the deficit reached an alltime 
high rate of $4.2 billion for the first half of 
1963. The administration has alleviated the 
situation a bit by raising the interest rate 
on Government notes avaliable to foreign 
creditors so they will not be tempted to con- 
vert their claims into gold. 

It is as though, to stave off the foreclosure 
of a mortgage on your home, you treated the 
mortgage holder to a fine dinner and thereby 
induced him to hold off a while. 

The administration has made no attack on 
the chief cause—its role as Santa Claus to 
the world, causing a continual outflow of dol- 
lars, which more than wipes out the favorable 
U.S. balance in trade. The House has made 
a sharp cut in foreign aid, but only with 
painful outcries from the White House; and 
the Senate has yet to act. 


Anti-Communist Committee in Western 
New York Voices Opposition to Pro- 
posed Tito Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Anti-Communist Action Commit- 
tee of Western New York has, for many 
years, devoted itself to the task of alert- 
ing this Nation to the dangers posed by 
the international Communist conspiracy. 
Mr. Walter V. Chopyk has done an out- 
standing job as public relations director 
of the committee. 

The United Anti-Communist Commit- 
tee recently expressed its strong opposi- 
tion to the proposed visit of Marshal 
Tito to the United States. I respectfully 
submit that the committee's objection is 
shared by a great many Americans. 

A press release covering the Anti- 
Communist Committee’s statement 
follows: 

OPFPostriOon TO PROPOSED Tito VISIT 

At a special meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the United Anti-Communist Ac- 
tion Committee of Western New York held 
at the Hotel Statler-Hilton, Monday evening, 
September 30, 1963, deep concern was ex- 
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pressed in regards to the pending official 
visit of the Yugoslav Communist Dictator 
Tito. His recent honeymoon with Khru- 
shchey confirms his rededication to the aims 
and purposes of the international criminal 
Communist conspiracy. 

Despite the almost $3 billion given him by 
the American taxpayer on the naive hope 
that this would wean him away from the 
Kremlin, Tito constantly votes with Russia 
against the United States and maintains a 
bloody police state. 

Today he carries the Red line to South 
America—tomorrow he'll ask for additional 
millions of dollars while being cloaked with 
an unnatural dignity as the invited guest 
of the American people. 

The committee urges that all citizens con- 
tact their Representatives immediately to de- 
mand the withdrawal of the invitation, 


Down With Robin Hood, and With the 
Area Redevelopment Administration, 
Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in Barron’s 
National Business and Financial Weekly 
of September 16. 

The comparison of our modern social- 
istic “do-goodism” with Robin Hood and 
his merry men is most apt. I have al- 
ways found that one thing every human 
being knows he can do better than any- 
one else is: spend the other fellow's 
money. 

Down WITH Rosin Hoop AND WITH THE AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION, TOO 


Justice of the Peace and Local Government 
Review, a journal with a small but select cir- 
culation throughout the United om. 
nas just made a big splash on this side ot the 
Atlantic. To the dismay of all those who 
cherish the legend of Robin Hood, the maga- 
zine recently urged a critical reappraisal of 
his life and times. Despite centuries of glor- 
ification, the merry men of Sherwood Forest 
were allegedly a gamy lot: “Friar Tuck is 
certainly no example of how a devout high 
churchman should behave, while Little John, 
apart from his marksmanship, has little to 
recommend him to law-abiding citizens.” 
Maid Marian gets equally short shrift. The 
publication has aimed its sharpest shafts at 
Robin Hood himself, whom it condemns as 
“an outlaw who deserted his lawful wife for 
fun and games in the greenwood.” It adds 
scathingly: “Having regard to the fact that 
the exploits of this legendary hero were 
chiefly concerned with robbing the rich under 
the specious motive of giving to the poor, a 
function which in modern times has been 
taken over by the welfare state, it is a ques- 
tion of some doubt whether a Robin Hood 
festival is not contrary to public policy.” 

Such sentiments, needless to say, are by no 
means unanimous, in either the United King- 
dom or the United States. Last week, col- 
umnist Inez Robb, with a cry of hands off 
folklore, sprang to Robin Hood's defense. 
Even the Sheriff of Nottingham took up the 
cudgels for his old adversary. The legend, 
said the official, has done a great deal to fos- 
ter relations between Nottingham and the 
rest of the world. Besides, he added with 
an eye toward the tourist trade, Robin Hood 
is good for business. 
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While the pen is reputedly mightier than 
the sword. one editorial in an obscure Brit- 
ish weekly will lay low neither Robin Hood 
nor what he stands for. Nonetheless, its 
appearance indicates that more and more 
people are growing uneasily aware of the 
lack of morality that is basic to the welfare 
state. In this country, the same theme has 
been sounded repeatedly of late by Edwin 
P. Nellan, crusading president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Neilan charges 
that what is going on in Washington today, 
especially in agencies like the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration, is “downright im- 
moral.” ARA, the record has 
committed a multitude of sins, ranging from 
the release of phony statistics and false in- 
formation to the abuse of its authority. In 
the guise of subsidizing so-called depressed 
areas—robbing the rich to help the poor, so 
to speak—ARA is spreading the Federal 
handout and the political payoff from one 
end of the country to the other. Robin 
Hood only worked Sherwood Forest. His 
spirit is roaming the whole New Frontier. 

Nowhere has it enjoyed such latitude as in 
the Area Redevelopment Administration. 
Established in May of 1961, the agency, in 
its own words, strives to help create jobs 
where none existed before.” To that end 
an openhanded Congress endowed it with 
nearly $400 million, which may be used to 
make loans (up to 30 years at 3½ percent in- 
terest) for either public facilities or com- 
mercial and industrial ventures. ARA is 
also authorized to furnish outright grants 
for the retraining of workers and for tech- 
nical assistance to various localities. As 
drafted by a Presidential task force, the leg- 
islation was designed to limit such help to 
areas where unemployment far exceeds the 
national average. As finally enacted, how- 
ever, it gave the Secretary of Commerce, in 
whose bailiwick ARA landed, sweeping au- 
thority to designate who is eligible. Hence 
instead of 100-odd areas, as originally esti- 
mated over 1,000 blanketing all 50 States and 
Puerto Rico, have wound up on ARA's books. 
The agency, in turn, has been running 
through its money very fast, to the point 
where, with strong support from the White 
House, it is seeking another $400 million 
from Congress. 

Whether ARA will get what it wants re- 
mains to be seen—the opposition to its ac- 
tivities, in and outside of Congress, is per- 
ceptibly stiffening. As Senator ROBERTSON, 
Democtat, of Virginia, points out, the stand- 
ards of eligibility are so vague as to permit 
almost any project to be approved almost 
anywhere.” ‘The record fully bears him out. 
ARA to date has gotten involved in such 
unlikely ventures as a ski lift in Pennsyl- 
vania and the processing of reindeer meat 
in Alaska. Nearly one-fourth of its lending 
has gone to finance hotels and motels. For 
one sizable listed company, with a plant 
in Hazleton, Pa., ARA built a $32,000 stand- 
pipe, thereby putting “50 to 100 men to work 
on the third and fourth floors” of the build- 
ing. It has helped reopen idle plywood 
Plants and abandoned coal mines. It has 
even made a $9,500 grant “to determine the 
economic feasibility of establishing a co- 
operative-owned livestock feedyard and 
slaughterhouse complex in North Dakota. 

One way or another, the agency boasts of 
creating over 35,000 jobs, a claim which its 
critics dispute, For example, according to 
the ARA Administrator, a 432-unit motor 
hotel in Detroit will provide work for 450 
people; a 50-unit motel in Naples, Tex., is 
supposed to yield 50 jobs. “I can't imagine 
a motel that would hire one person per 
unit,” declared a skeptical lawmaker. Sim- 
ilarly, the agency takes credit for a thousand 
jobs at an Arkansas shirt factory which, at 
present capacity, can employ no more than 
500. It also lists 300 jobs created by a 
$272,000 loan for the construction of an 
ordnance plant, which today stands empty. 
Queried on the point, ARA blandiy replied: 
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“The potential is there if we can ever find 
an occupant for the place.” 

The agency's tactics have been as ques- 
tionable as its statistics. In a transparent 
effort to embarrass the US. Chamber of 
Commerce, ARA issued a press release ex- 
pressing deep appreciation to 500-odd cham- 
ber officials for thelr cooperation. Subse- 
quent investigation by the doughty Mr. 
Nellan disclosed that some of those hamed 
were no longer in office, had never been in 
office or stood flatly opposed to ARA and all 
its works. The chamber of commerce has 
also disclosed one case after another of 
Government pressure on local officials to 
embrace the program. Its “salesmen,” says 
Mr. Neilan, “are on the prowl all over the 
country.” So great has been their zeal that 
more than one flourishing community, to 
its surprise and dismay and against its will, 
has found itself labeled a depressed area. 
“Reckless misuse of public funds is bad 
enough in itself.“ observes Mr. Neilan. But 
the moral implications are even worse when 
the spenders resort to coercion to get the 
money spent. Then it becomes more than 
dishonesty. It’s a matter of dividing the 
people against each other, stirring up strife, 
weakening community initiative and 
morale.” 

It also happens to be a matter of riding 
roughshod over anyone who gets in the 
way. Over the soybean processor in Salis- 
bury, Md., who, after borrowing $1.5 million 
at going market rates to build a new plant 
a few years ago, suddenly is faced with 
the prospect of a subsidized rival. Over the 
lumbermen at Happy Camp, Calif., who now 
must compete with a federally financed mull. 
Over the coal miners in Carbon County, 
Utah, who will lose their jobs because ARA, 
despite a glutted market, is reopening shut- 
down pits. That is what Robin Hood al- 
ways comes to in the end. In the words of 
his first and most flercely eloquent detractor, 
novelist-philosopher Ayn Rand, “He is held 
to be the first man who assumed a halo of 
virtue by practicing charity with wealth 
which he did not own, by giving away goods 
which he had not produced, by making oth- 
ers pay for the luxury of his pity * * °. 
Until men learn that of all human symbols, 
Robin Hood is the most immoral and the 
most contemptible, there will be no justice 
on earth.” Let Congress, as it weighs the 
future of ARA, ponder well. 


Americans First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, a force- 
ful editorial appeared in the Antioch 
News, one of the leading newspapers in 
my district published by Margaret E. 
Gaston, in its issue of Thursday, Sep- 
tember 15, 1963. 

The editorial, which calls attention to 
the unconscionable burden of taxation on 
our private economy, commends my col- 
league, Congressman HENRY SCHADEBERG, 
who represents the 1st District of Wis- 
consin which lies directly across the 
State line from my 12th Congressional 
District of Illinois which I have the honor 
to represent. 

I commend to my colleagues in the 
Congress and to those enlightened citi- 
zens throughout the Nation who review 
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the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp this signifi- 
cant editorial: 
AMERICANS FIRST 

Congressman Henry SCHADEBERG, of Wis- 
consin, has reminded his constituents that 
the $4,087,075,000 requested for foreign aid 
next year represents an involuntary gift 
(tax) of approximately $100 for each family 
of four in the United States. 

ScHADEBERG also pointed out that since 
the inception of the foreign aid program, the 
American taxpayer has been relieved of a 
total of $110 billion, which represents one- 
third of our national debt. 

President Kennedy has run into opposi- 
tion on his request for foreign aid appro- 
priation and has accused Republicans op- 
posing it of party politics. Truth is, one 
doesn't have to be Republican to oppose for- 
eign aid. 

Presumably, we dispense these billions of 
dollars in the hope of buying the friendship 
and loyalty of the recipient nations. 

No one has ever yet managed to buy friend- 
ship and loyalty with money. No matter how 
well intentioned the philanthropist may be, 
the object of his charity invariably and in- 
stinctively responds with dislike and resent- 
ment. No matter how pure the motives of 
the giver or how grateful the receiver, the 
free and mutual enjoyment of friendship 18 
impossible under such conditions, 

Nations are, after all, only a great many 
separate people. And those people react the 
same as we do. You can’t buy their friend- 
ship, singly or in groups. Uncle Sam has 
tried, long enough. It hasn't worked. 

If someone wishes to insist that we're not 
trying to buy friendship—that we dispense 
these billions because we're a rich nation 
who must aid the less fortunate, then foreign 
ald should be cut off at once. Charity begins 
at home. When we have no hungry people 
left in our own country; when we have no 
mental patients left rotting in institutions 
for lack of money for proper treatment; 
when every person in our country has access 
to the best education he can utilize; when 
we aren't paying out money for taxes that 
should be going in to the care of our chil- 
dren's teeth, or medical treatment; time 
enough, then, to start thinking of helping 
others. 

Our best propaganda, in fact, has been 
accomplished by private enterprise and or- 
ganizations. If they make a mistake, there 
are no political repercussions. And there is 
no need for them to give undue weight to 
political considerations in reaching deci- 
sions. 

The burden of taxes in the United States 
is strangling personal initiative, the one force 
that has made this a great country. Foreign 
aid seems one of the very best places to 
start reducing the Nation's expenditures. 
We don’t have to be isolationists to believe 
in Americans first. 


U.S. Policies Fail To Stem Communist 
Advance in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 
Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events in a number of Latin American 
nations have underscored the failure of 


the U.S. policies and programs to effec- 
tively engage and counter the forces of 
international communism. 
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In a recent article, appearing in the 
Register, Father Juan M. Dorta-Duque, 
S. J., expresses his views on the failure of 
the materialistic policies of the United 
States to successfully stem the spread of 
communism in Latin America. 

This article was brought to my atten- 
tion by Mr. James Moran, of Buffalo, 
N.Y., who has devoted so 
much of his time to educating the citi- 
zens of the Buffalo community on the 
techniques, strategies, and objectives of 
the Communist Parties and their millions 
of fellow travelers and associated sym- 
pathizers: 

The article follows: 

FULL Stomacn Nor EN OUR 


Providing the means for full stomachs for 
the people of Latin America Is not, in Itself, 
going to save the continent from commu- 
nism. 

That is the opinion of Father Juan M. 
Dorta-Duque, S.J., in the United States to 
conduct a special institute on communism 
at St. Louis University. Father Dorta-Duque 
once was jailed by Fidel Castro for being an 
enemy of the revolution.” 

The priest warned that the materialistic 
outlook of many Americans is having an ad- 
verse effect on Latin Americans. 

“If you in this country offer Latin Ameri- 
cans only a better material life, you will be 
helping communism,” he said. “If you ex- 
cite the appetites for material things which 
you cannot give them, they will turn to com- 
m Leg 
He objected to some films, exported from 
the United States to Latin America, These 
films, shown in Latin America but without 
the deletions U.S. censors require, portray an 
immoral way of dress and conduct which is 
imitated by some Latin Americans, he said. 

Middle-class people are shocked by the 
indecencies in the films and some compare 
them to exports from Russian countries— 
which usually portray a more moral standard 
of conduct, while laden with Communist 
propaganda, he said. 

“The only way to combat communism in 
Latin America is on the ideological level 
with ideas,” he said. “If you give Latin 
America material goods—roads, houses, trac- 
tors—without ideas of a Christian social 
structure—they will be used against you.” 

Father Dorta-Duque said he was neither 
optimistic nor pessimistic about the chances 
of saving Latin America from the Commu- 
nists. 

“I'm a realist,” he-said. “One has to face 
the facts as they are. Latin America is 
going to have leaders, and if they are not 
educated in Christian principles they will be 
educated in Communist ones. It's a tough 
problem. But we have to start doing some- 
thing—because in every age of men, men can 
change the world.” 


Bad News 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Washington Post editorially criticizes 
any act of the State Department, one 
must assume that the directive or regu- 
lation must be terrible in the extreme. 
The attached editorial, which speaks for 
itself, appeared in the Post on October 
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7 in regard to the State Department's 
efforts to control the news out of South 
Vietnam: 

Bap News 

The U.S. Government's prompt and vigor- 
ous protest against the outrageous attack of 
South Vietnam police on three American 
newsmen should be followed up until there 
is satisfactory assurance that this brutal 
interference with the press will not be 
repeated. 

Reporters in South Vietnam have had a 
hard time. They have had the unpleasant 
task of reporting unwelcome news. They 
have been criticized for it by their own Goy- 
ernment and even by some partisans of the 
Diem regime in their own craft. They have 
been obstructed at every turn in a situation 
where the natural obstructions already were 
formidable. They have persevered in spite 
of it, and have managed to convey to the 
American public a sense of the dangerous 
situation in South Vietnam that the Amer- 
ican people never would have been able to 
obtain from the Diem government or from 
their own officials, 

The State Department itself, until quite 
recently, seemed to be obsessed with the 
idea that the news out of South Vietnam had 
to be good news. Information officials in 
South Vietnam, early in 1962 were warned 
by the State Department that news stories 
which criticize the Diem government could 
not be forbidden but that they “only in- 
crease the difficulties of the U.S. job.” They 
were told to advise newsmen that “trifling 
or thoughtless criticism of the Diem govern- 
ment would make it difficult to maintain 
cooperation.” And they were advised that 
“newsmen should not be transported on 
military activities of the type that are likely 
to result in undesirable stories.” A House 
committee succeeded in getting these ex- 
traordinary guidelines“ rescinded only last 
month, They reflected an all too common 
frame of mind about “bad news” from South 
Vietnam. It is a good thing we are over 
this particular phase of official stupidity. 

The American people need to have the 
truth about South Vietnam and about its 
Government. They are supporting a military 
operation there to check Communist aggres- 
sion in southeast Asia. This is a matter of 
such importance that we may have to per- 
severe in it despite distaste for the Diem 
government. Nevertheless, Americans in or 
out of government, are under no compulsion 
of duty or responsibility to conceal the de- 
fects of this incompetent, corrupt, and mis- 
guided family tyranny. Reporters, thank 
goodness, have been in no confusion about 
their duty and responsibility from the be- 
ginning. By their accurate reporting they 
have vindicated the best traditions of press 
freedom, 


Labor Union Questions Russian Wheat 
Sale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, an in- 
teresting an informative column by Vic- 
tor Riesel entitled “Proft Loses to 
Patriotism” appeared in Friday’s issue 
of the New York Mirror and other papers 
using Mr. Riesel's widely syndicated 
column. It merits the careful reading of 
Senators as well as administration lead- 
ers who appear to be toying with the 
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temptation to use Executive authority 
to process a wheat sale to Russia with- 
out permitting the Congress to consider 
its ramifications or its merits. 

The fact that the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association is reluctant to 
participate in shipping supplies designed 
to bail out the Communist economy and 
to strengthen the hand of Red Russia 
provides additional argument in support 
of the efforts of Senator Dopp, of Con- 
necticut, and other Senators to have a 
Senate committee consider all of the 
facts and factors involved and to secure 
congressional approval or disapproval 
before a major department in our Amer- 
ican foreign policy is initiated by White 
House decree. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Riesel column be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROFIT Loses TO PATRIOTISM 
(By Victor Reisel) 


The decision of the President of the United 
States to sell American wheat to the Com- 
munist world will not be sufficient to assure 
the flow of the foodstuff to Iron Curtain 
ports. A second decision must be made by 
the president and other officers of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen's Association 
(ILA). 

On Monday, September 30, shortly past 
noon, Secretary Hodges telephoned Ted Glea- 
son, ILA president. Hodges asked the union 
chief, who was in his New York national 
headquarters, whether the longshoremen 
would boycott the Communist-bound cargo. 

The Secretary of Commerce said he would 
see President Kennedy shortly. Hodges 
wanted to know what to tell Mr. Kennedy. 

Gleason replied that he alone could not 
set policy. If President Kennedy person- 
nally requested the longshoremen to aban- 
don their boycott, Gleason promised to sum- 
mon the union’s executive board—represen- 
tatives from all major ports from New Eng- 
land to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Gleason said the longshoremen are en- 
titled to their own views on feeding eco- 
nomically chaotic Russia. He hoped that 
none of the wheat which the longshoremen 
might load would find its way to Cuba. Sec- 
retary Hodges listened and replied unen- 
thused that he would pass all this on to the 
President. 

The longshoremen feel that they are being 
pressured into an abandonment of a tradi- 
tional policy which they have backed up with 
more than pious anti-Communist words. 

They believe they have lost over $50 mil- 
lion in wages over the past decade by refus- 
ing to load or unload imports from the Com- 
munist world and from America to the Iron 
Curtain, and by boycotting any shipping 
company which permits one of its freighters 
or passenger vessels to call on Cuba. 

If the ILA should decide to boycott the 
wheat shipments, the pressure on the union 
would be enormous. Already the White 
House has talked to national labor leaders 
who have influence on the waterfront. 
Under Secretary of State Averell Harriman 
has had at least one long conversation with 
a prominent labor representative. 

But if the longshoremen do agree to load 
the wheat, they could not logically refuse to 
handle other Communist-bound cargo. How 
they feel about this is reflected in a telegram 
they dispatched on September 26 to Mr. 
Hodges and other Cabinet members. They 
said: 

“ILA urgently requests that you reject any 
proposal to sell U.S, wheat to Russia. The 
membership and officials of this union are 
baffied as to why our Government even con- 
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templates providing economic aid to an ideo- 
logical enemy who has vowed to bury us 
economically. 

“The longshoremen in the United States 
would probably gain more money in wages 
than any other American working man if 
the United States decided to trade with 
Russia. Nevertheless, the longshore- 
men * * * are not interested in any of the 
so-called easy money, and are going to object 
vigorously to loading any such cargo,” 

That says it. 


Mingo County, W. Va., Named After 
Indian Tribe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, Mingo County, the last county 
to be formed in West Virginia, was 
named after an Indian tribe, according 
to a recent article in the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette-Mail. Originally a 
part of Logan County, Mingo was created 
in 1895, when an extension of the rail- 
road brought an influx of trade and 
settlers to the southwest portion of the 
Mountain State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

MINGO Was THE LAST COUNTY FORMED 


On June 20, 1863, West Virginia separated 
from the mother State of Virginia. The new 
State was called West Virginia, after much 
discussion, and then this area was called 
Logan County. 

Williamson, the county seat of Mingo, was 
incorporated in 1892 while Mingo was still 
a part of Logan County. In 1776, this sec- 
tion was part of Montgomery County, Va., 
but in 1824 it was changed to Logan County 
and remained so until 1895 when Mingo 
County was separated from Logan County. 
The bill to sever Mingo from Logan County 
was actually passed on June 20, 1894, but 
was held up until March 1895, because of 
some discussion, according to information 
received from a relative of Dr. Sidney Law- 
son (now deceased), of Logan, who was then 
& member of the legislature. 

Mingo County is 423.5 square miles. When 
the railroad began coming through here and 
with coal mines opening all along Tug River, 
Wallace J. Williamson, whose farm was lo- 
cated in the area now covered by the city 
of Williamson, decided that what is now 
Mingo County should no longer be a part 
of Logan County. With the railroad run- 
ning down Tug River and business increas- 
ing rapidly, and the barrier at Guyan Ridge 
almost impassable, this was a sane and 
practical idea. 

Wells Goodykoontz came to this area about 
this time, and with Wallace J. Williamson, 
a Democrat leader and Goodykoontz, a Re- 
publican leader, and both in favor of the 
decision, it should have been simple, but 
some political trading had to be done first. 

James Hughes, a Republican, was leader 
of the State senate at the time, and In fact 
leader of the whole legislature of West Vir- 
ginia, so in order to have the bill passed 
severing Mingo County from Logan County, 
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W. J. Williamson, agreed to permit Hughes 
to name tho first sheriff of the county, or 
at least agreed to not oppose his choice, 
so the bill passed and N. J, Keadle was named 
the first sheriff. 

When all arrangements were made W. A. 
Lee, an engineer, surveyed the line and fixed 
it where it is today. By referring to a map 
it is easy to understand why he should take 
the Guyan Ridge from the Wayne County 
border, but you may wonder why he falled 
to keep the ridge to the McDowell County 
line. Here the peculiar topography of the 
territory decided the line. 

Mingo County was named for the tribe of 
Indians of which Logan was chief. 

The county seat was named for Benjamin 
F. Williamson, the father of Wallace, and not 
for Wallace himself as many people mis- 
takenly believe. 

The first school in Williamson was a log 
cabin, and was built in the area where the 
A. & P. Super Market now stands. J. F. 
Keyser, was the only teacher in that first 
school. The first commencement exercises 
from high school level were held in William- 
son in 1910, when the school was a 3-year 
course, The first graduates were Miss Mary 
Belle Culross, a recently retired teacher, and 
Okey P. Keadle, now deceased, but who was 
an attorney at law. 

The first newspaper was published by 
Thomas B. Garner and his wife. It was a 
weekly, called the Williamson Enterprise. 
Mingo County has had a lot of publicity 
during its short life, the Hatfield and McCoy 
feud mostly took place around Matewan, and 
then of course there was the mine war and 
the infamous Mother Jones who while she 
didn't live in Mingo County, sure came here 
and let everyone know she’d been here. 

The Tug Valley Chamber of Commerce 
is housed in a building made out of coal 
mined from local mines, and honoring the 
business which made this once a thriving 
county, and now sadly enough machinery 
has replaced the men to the extent no one 
knows that to expect next. 

was the last county formed in the 
state, and may be the smallest, but she's 
done her bit to contribute to the colorful 
history of the state. 
Nancy Sur SMITH. 


Sale of Wheat to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the National Review Bulletin of Octo- 
ber 15, 1963: 

Granted one initial premise, it all follows 
logically enough, When the Canadians get 
X million selling them their wheat, and when 
the Australians get Y million selling theirs, 
why shouldn't we Americans get in on the 
deal? If we don't supply it, they'll get their 
wheat anyway from the other producers, 
won't they? And we've got our mountainous 
surplus and our shaky dollar to add special 
motives to the normal—isn't it normal? 
wish of a man to find a market for his prod- 
ucts. When Britain sends them chemical 
plants and Italy sends them steel pipe and 
West Germany sends them locomotives, 
what sense does it make for us to be so 
nice-Nellie? 

Yes, it’s all logical enough If we're sure, 
quite sure, of just one point; that Khru- 
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shchey isn't serious when he says he is go- 
ing to bury us; that a free society is not 
threatened by a totalitarian society, bared 
on a state-owned industry and a state mo- 
nopoly of. foreign trade, and committed to 
world revolution. 

If we are wrong on that point, we are very 
Wrong indeed. Because then this wheat 
that we and our friends are sending them, 
the machines and chemicals, tools and ships 
that will follow soon enough now that the 
door is opening—that started flowing from 
our friends some while ago—cannot have 
any other effect than to strengthen the hand 
of an enemy that he may the more surely 
slay us. What is the meaning of the cur- 
rent Soviet wheat shortage that their Gov- 
ernment is so frantically striving to fill? 
(We may be sure, in passing, that the short- 
age does not extend to the vast war reserves 
that the Communists have always assigned 
an absolute priority over stomachs.) This 
shortage is the expression of the silent but 
persistent and wonderfully effective resist- 
ance of the peasants to communism. It 
amounts to a general strike of the peasantry, 
perhaps the major obstacle on the Com- 
munists’ road to the completion of the rev- 
olution. They are held back from conquer- 
ing the world because they cannot conquer 
the farmers and peasants in the regions they 
have already seized. We now arrive as the 
strikebreakers, enabling the regime to 
breathe more freely, to redirect into the 
arms-supporting industries the energies 
drained—as Khrushchev quite frankly ad- 
mits—by “the peasant problem.” 

Khrushchev isn’t going to have much 
trouble burying us lf we are determined to 
prove Marx right when he predicted that, 
from the nature of capitalism and the profit 
motive, we will inevitably dig our own 
graves. 


Mutual Use Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, thanks for 
the privilege to include this editorial 
from the Waterville Empire-Press, 
Waterville, Wash., which deals with the 
use, abuse or un-use of so large an 
amount of our great western reserves 
that so badly need the mutual use pur- 
pose which has been enacted into law. 
These great areas need everyone's seri- 
ous consideration. Even the competi- 
tive market position of our slow growth 
western forests is widely involved: 
THE WILDERNESS Bri—Tocxinc Ur THE 

Hon CASCADES 

This week the Sierra Club of California Is 
holding an exhibit of fine photographs at 
the Bright Moon Restaurant in East Wen- 
atchee. The superb pictures of the high 
cascades area of this State and Oregon do 
Justice to the magnificent scenery a trail 
ride or backpack trip reveals to the visitor. 

The subtle message the exhibit carries is 
that this is unspoiled nature that must be 
preserved for posterity. It is a plea for the 
wilderness bill now pending in Congress that 
would lock up the high Cascades country to 
all but a select few—including members of 
the Sierra Club. 

As the high Cascades deer hunt is about 
to start, all this focuses attention on the 
feasibility of locking up the Cascades from 
those who get pleasure from hiking and 
trall riding in this area. This writer recent- 
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ly took a 3-day 45-mile trip with trail riders 
into this area which borders on the restricted 
wilderness area. What impressed us most 
was the fine work the U.S. Forest Service has 
done on the trails, providing forage for 
horses, bullding recreational facilities for 
backpackers and trail riders. We were im- 
pressed with the timber that needs harvest- 
ing by selective cutting. We became aware 
of the delicate balance between the uses of 
the forest for industry and recreation with 
at the same time preserving its natural 
beauty. 

One fact the wilderness area zealots must 
keep in mind. These trails are built and 
maintained by the moneys paid by private 
enterprise for timber. Ten percent of what 
is derived in timber sales to Forest Service 
go to trail and road building and mainte- 
nance. In other words, if the Cascades is 
locked up and horses, tote goats eliminated, 
the rest of us taxpayers will have to pick 
up all the cost of maintaining these trails 
for the Sierra Club and such sportsmen 
organizations. 

Another disadvantage of locking up the 
Cascades is that it will mean the loss of 
mature timber that should be cut by se- 
lective cutting program for industry. Then 
there’s the danger of fire—who will build 
the access roads for fire crews? 

The principal weakness of the wilderness 
bill is that it takes tax property off the rolls 
and on the costs to the rest of us for 
the benefit of the few. The counties lose 
the distribution of tax money from sale of 
Federal Forest Service lands. And we think 
these primitive and wilderness areas violate 
the principles of our Republic. Natural re- 
sources should be used for the benefit of all 
the people, not just the select few. This 
encroachment of our rights should be re- 
sisted by all communities and counties in 
the State. It should be resisted especially 
by the sportsmen—the fishermen and hunt- 
ers among our people who derive so much 
pleasure from the high Cascades area. 


Show Business and Civil Rights—Non- 
violence in Birmingham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in Au- 
gust a very heartening, but little-pub- 
licized event took place in Birmingham, 
Ala., that city of so much violence and 
danger for those engaged in the civil 
rights movement. 

On August 4 the American Guild of 
Variety Artists, under the determined 
leadership of Joey Adams, its president, 
held a highly successful nonsegregated 
variety show entitled “Salute to Free- 
dom,” the proceeds of which were used 
to help defray expenses of the great civil 
rights march which took place here in 
Washington on August 28. The story of 
the show, given by a large mixed cast of 
performers and attended by a mixed 
audience of 22,000, is an inspiring testi- 
monial to human dignity, just as was the 
march which it helped to support. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle on the show, in the August 10 issue 
of the weekly Show Business, be printed 
FEC 
marks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

Nerruer Heat, Borns, Nor BIRMINGHAM- Cops 
SHALL STOP THE SHow—It Must Go ON 
(By Leo Shull) 

Two invasion planes flew into Birming- 
ham, Ala., Monday, August 5, and captured 
the city. 

“They captured the right people, too,” said 
Rev. Martin Luther King, “the Negroes and 
whites who are fighting td attach Birming- 
ham and the whole South to the United 
States of America.” Jocy Adams, president 
of AGVA, had decided to integrate Birming- 
ham for the entertainment industry. 

The first plane of showpeople drafted by 
Adams had 76 aboard. “The Spirit of 76,“ 
said Joey, who had conceived, produced, and 
financed the show and was now the den- 
mother and nursemaid to the apprehensive 
collection of talent. The second plane de- 
parted afterwards and had Ray Charles and 
his orchestra crewmen and staff. Mr. Charles 
and his manager, Milt Shaw, with Stan Seid- 
denberg, had chartered and paid for this 
plane. 

In the first aircraft with Joey Adams were 
his wife, Cindy, and stars, celebrities, news- 
papermen, Life and Saturday Evening Post 
and other photographers, disc jockeys and 
commentators of radio and TV stations, 
plus several hundred pounds of food and 
drink, donated to Mr. Adams and his “Salute 
to Freedom” riders by Max Asnas, Stage Dell- 
catessen. The planes were paid by dona- 
tions which Mr. Adams got from Northerners, 
including $500 from Radio City Music Hall, 
Maurice Uchital ($2,500); David Dubinsky 
of ILGWU ($500); Jacob Potofsky of the Hat- 
makers’ Union, $250. Union official Harold 
Gibbons, $1,000, AGMA, 8200. and Interna- 
tional Building Trades, $200 plus many 
smaller Individual contributions, 

To dare say, and a Yankee at that, that 
an integrated show would be smugyled into 
Birmingham to encourage Negroes and 
whites to integrate into a black and white 
audience was like waving a red flag in front 
of a bull O'Connor—an intolerable insult. 

The enemy camp decided to meet it with 
volleys of silence, from the mayor of the 
city, the police, political figures and the 
Birmingham press which never printed a 
stick of linotype before or after the event. 
Blackout. 

The police and mayor had refused pro- 
tection, because “this was the first Integrated 
show and audience in the history of Birming- 
ham,” declared Rev. A. D. King, brother of 
Martin Luther, who had organized 500 vol- 
unteers to deal with the local problems and 
preparations, including ticket sales for the 
show. 

Taxi drivers had refused to transport the 
show's cast and personnel. Reverend King 
then collected a caravan of 50 private-car 
volunteers. Hotels had refused lodgings; 
Adams got a motel, run by A. G. Gaston, 
former Negro undertaker and now owner 
of the motel, the local Negro bank and Ne- 
gro insurance company to provide lodgings. 
Restaurants refused service, Adams brought 
along his own food. The city theater and 
auditorium owners had refused a meeting 
hall. 

Adams and King got a Negro college cam- 
pus. There were no chairs. Adams issued 
& radio call via Negro diskjockey in Birming- 
ham asking people to carry their own—on 
the night of the show, for 3 miles people 
could be seen walking to the campus, carry- 
ing their own chairs—they had also paid $5 
per ticket to see the show. 

There was no stage or lights. 

“Build one, buy lights,” said Adams, “I'm 
sending a check for the lumber, lights and 
electricians, And don't spend a cent of the 
ticket sales, keep it all to pay for the march 
to Washington, August 28, Tm paying all 
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expenses for this ‘Sale to Freedom in Bir- 


‘Threatening calls and letters, promises of 
bombings, riots and physical injury all failed 
to deter the group or the show which went 
on.9 p.m. and lasted for 5 hours. Ku Klux- 
ers and white violence groups began to hold 
meetings. 

Joey Adams had collected for his produc- 
tion Johnny Mathis, Nina Simone, comedian 
Al Bernie, writers James Baldwin and Harry 
Golden, Dick Merson, assistant director of 
News; Billy Taylor and Wm. B. Williams 
of WNEW; Paul Duke, magician; Billy Rowe, 
formerly New York City deputy police com- 
missioner, now Joe Louis’ partner, and Con- 
rad Buckner, dancer, the Gamm Sisters, the 
Raelettes, Clyde McPhatter, the Shirelles, 
Dick Gregory, Magid Triplets, the Alabama 
Christian Movement Choir of 150, the whole 
orchestra of the Harlem Apollo Theater led 
by its conductor, Reuben Phillips. The Ala- 
bama musicians’ union refused to permit 
Negro and white musicians to play on the 
same stage. 

The cast and crew got off the plane, had 
lunch at the Gaston Motel, then went to a 
nearby hall and began rehearsals with the 
orchestras. Sid DeMaye, of AGVA, began co- 
ordinating the stage routine. 

Meanwhile in New York and over press 
wires the story begam to go out. The radio 
stations from the North began phoning in 
for progress reports. The newsmen and pho- 
tographers—about 50—began work. So did 
Cleveland Robinson, chairman of the march 
on W. committee, Clarence Jones, 
of the Ghandi Society. 

On the campus, Dr. Lucius H. Pitts, presi- 
dent of Miles College, had mustered volun- 
teer students and alumni to prepare an or- 
ganization of ushers, service personnel; the 
carpenters and roofmakers, lighting men and 
technicians were working in the 98-degree 
heat—an unusually hot day. 

Civilian defense guards had been gathered 
to take over the protection job that the 
police refused and had always given to all 
other public gatherings—and these Negro 
volunteers came with shotguns to protect 
the audience from Ku Kluxers who had pa- 
raded a few days eariler in protest against 
the show. 

Makeshift floodlights had been set up to 
light the way for the ticket buyers and to 
show up any lurking hoodlums or invaders. 
There were no tollet or restroom facilities, no 
water, since the field was about a half mile 
from the college, and 5 miles from center of 
town. 

Although the show was not scheduled till 
about 9, the audience began to come at noon. 
Adams had expected 5,000; more than 20,000 
people bought tickets, and brought chairs. 
Many white ticket agencies accepted tickets 
for sale, a new first. 

The Negro people, who had reason to dis- 
like whites, treated the “Salute to Freedom" 
members with generous welcome and affec- 
tion, The response to the show at times was 
deafening, and great roars greeted many of 
the acts and the quips of Master of Cere- 
monies Adams, Rev. Martin Luther King, Joe 
Louis. Adams made a point of publicly em- 
bracing many Negro members of the local 
committees, a sight that would have caused 
instant arrest a few months ago. The Ne- 
groes watched with disbelief and amazement 
as Negroes and whites chattered, worked, and 
mingled on stage and at the Gaston Motel 
(which had been bombed a few months ago 
when they found that Martin Luther King 
was sleeping on the second floor. A wall of 
new bricks replaces the old shattered one). 
Some Negroes asked if they could walk on 
the street with white members of the show: 
never seen in Birmingham before. 

NBC and other televisions companies had 
brought their cameras, as did many of the 
film newsreel companies. 


White and Negroes sitting and eating to- 
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gether became the big photo catch for Negro 
photographers shooting for southern Negro 
newspapers and magazines. More than a 
dozen Negro diskjockeys journeyed to Miles 
College and were introduced on the stage. 
They had been broadcasting this coming 
event for weeks. 

Said James Baldwin to the audience: “This 
is a living, visible view of the breakdown of 
a hundred years of slavery—it means that 
white man and black can work and live to- 
pether. History is forcing people of Bir- 
mingham to stop v each other.” 

The only member of the U.S. Government 
or any of the 60 States to acknowledge there 
was a new kind of integration drive, was 
New York's Senator Jacon Javirs. He sent 
a telegram to Joey Adams saying: “Congratu- 
lations to all those participating in this 
significant variety show, my warmest praise 
goes out to you for this inspiring show which 
deserves the support of all America Interested 
in freedom and human dignity. Birmingham 
is an appropriate site for this event. I think 
this will become the symbol of the break- 
through so long awaited, and tell the people 
present I will work to overcome the Senate 
filibuster to bring civi} rights this year.” 

About 4 hours after the show began as 
Johnny Mathis began his song, the stage 
collapsed and 50 people were hurled down, 
some of them struck by the falling lumber, 
The whole field went dark. Electricians re- 
stored lights in about a half hour, the audi- 
ence stayed, the show went on. One man 
with two broken legs, and the other wounded 
were taken to hospitals. 

The noise of the crash made people think 
a bomb had gone off, some jumped, John 
Mathis dove for the floor, (This writer was 
thrown clear to the grass below.) One of 
the Magid Triplets was injured, but he did 
his turn later anyhow. Orchestra instru- 
ments were broken, they will be paid for 
from the $10,000 fund Joey Adams raised. 

Upon the return trip, a warning came 
that a bomb was on one of the planes. It 
was searched, then all plane riders were 
halted at the alrport gate and questioned, 
some searched for possible bomb or weap- 
on. The Ray Charles plane flew off. Then 
the 76 on the second plane embarked. At 
5 a.m. it took off. At 9 a.m. it landed at 
LaGuardia, New York City, U.S.A., August 6, 
1963. 


Sooners “Harness” the Washita 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HOWARD EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. President, 
for a number of years the Washita proj- 
ect in Oklshoma has been a national 
showcase of soil conservation work. 

One of 11 national pioneering projects 
to show how the little dams could stop 
water where it falls, the Washita has 
done an amazing job. It would be im- 
possible to estimate the dollars and cents 
benefit it has brought to Oklahoma but 
it certainly would be in the millions. 
Even more important is the protection 
given to human life in an area where 
a single Washita River flood left 17 dead. 

The Washita project is not a Govern- 
ment handout, but a cooperative pro- 
gram between the landowner, city folks, 
and the Federal Government. 

As a member of the Senate Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Committee and as an 
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Oklahoma Senator it is a pleasure to 
work for such vital projects conserving 
our natural resources. The agriculture 
appropriations bill which passed the 
Senate a few days ago, and which I 
supported, contains $5,313,047 to keep 
the Washita project on schedule this 

ear. 
4 Mr. President; the story of the Washita 
project is told in the October issue of 
the Progressive Farmer in an article en- 
titled “Sooners ‘Harness’ the Washita,” 
I am happy to call this article to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Sooners “HARNESS” THE WASHITA 


Floods make good headlines. But it's a 
strikingly different and more tragic picture 
to those living in the stricken areas, It 
means lost or damaged crops and homes, 
washed-out land, and often death. 

And a flood doesn't have to be a head- 
liner” to cause severe damage. A tiny, peace- 
ful stream winding through fertile farmland 
can suddenly erupt into a vicious, twisting 
mass of destruction. As it and other small 
creeks race for the main river or “stem,” 
they leave behind about 75 percent of all 
the damage caused by floods. The same 
peaceful little stream will likely be dry a 
few weeks later. 

Oklahomans know this story well. For 
their own Washita River—fed by 64 major 
creeks and notorious for frequent and dam- 
aging floods—is now under heavy fire from 
flood-preyention authorities and conserva- 
tionists. Leading the fight are local folks 
themselves. The Washita—snaking 650 
miles across Oklahoma from Miami in the 
Texas Panhandle and dumping into Lake 
Texhoma near Tishomingo—is slowly but 
surely being “haltered.” 

The determined effort to control the 
Washita has propelled Oklahoma to the Na- 
tion's lead in flood prevention—a 
two-phase program involving land treatment 
and upstream floodwater retarding 
structures. 

It’s with good cause. The Washita has 
been “flood crazy.” Seventeen people died in 
the Hammon, Okla., flood in 1934. Other 
floods have left thousands homeless, vast 
areas of cropland and pastureland destroyed. 
Ranchers and farmers have known the 
misery of crop and livestock loss—of creeks 
that dried up in summer. Yearly losses 
from the Washita stand at near $6 million, 
with 70 percent due to direct damage to 
crops and pastures. 

Since work was started in 1948, activity 
has mushroomed. Of 915 dams planned, 524 
are built or are under contract. When it’s 
all done, the annual benefit will be nearly 
#20 million. Some say it's worth $10 for 
every $1 spent. 

Landowners have cooperated splendidly, 
giving voluntary easements, raising needed 
money, establishing conservation plans on 
the land, and putting in land-treatment 
measures. Actually, landowners have stayed 
out in front of the program, with land- 
treatment practices. These include range 
seeding, terracing, farm ponds, grassed 
waterways, cover cropping, stubble mulch- 
ing, tree planting, wildlife habitat develop- 
ment, irrigation management, strip cropping, 
etc —all necessary in making a go of flood 
prevention. 

“It’s all well worth it,” says Soil and 
Water Conservation District Supervisor 
Curtis Murphy of Custer County. “Before 
this war started, we might harvest a crop 
and we might not. Some farmers would lose 
their wheat crops 3 out of 5 years.” 
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Another SWCD supervisor, L. L. “Red” 
Males of Roger Mills County, says, “Flood 
control has helped stabilize the economy of 
entire area.” Sandstone Creek, in 
Milis County, was the first creek in the Na- 
tion to be harnessed by flood control 
measures. Yearly benefits from flood pre- 
vention on Sandstone stand near $157,000. 
Males has told the Sandstone story in about 
20 States. 

Local cooperation is one of the big plus 
values of the program. In the Cordell, Okla., 
Soil Conservation Service Work unit, land 
leveling has reached an all-time high; more 
than 300 miles of terraces have been built, 
and goals for conservation cropping have 
been exceeded by 25 percent. 

When asked, “Who benefits from the pro- 
gram?” a local booster countered, “Who 
doesn't?” It's a program tailored for every- 
one—rural or city. Benefits are for all to 
share. 

For the landowner—program allows use of 
the flood plain for crop and Hvestock produc- 
tion; protects topsoil; offers a more depend- 
able water supply; allows water-retarding 
structures to be used for recreation and rec- 
reational leases; makes irrigation easier; in- 
sures harvesting a crop, and prevents the ob- 
vious disaster of flooding. 

For city folks: 

1, Holds check on floodwaters. 

2. A cleaner, healthier water supply is in- 
sured. For example, three structures above 
Clinton lake have lengthened life of water 
supply considerably. Structures and land 
treatment filter water as it moves toward the 
reservoir, leaving it clean and sparkling clear. 
Program doesn't hold back water permanent- 
ly, as some have criticized. It merely slows 
down, saves more of it, and conditions it for 
later use. 

3. It offers more recreation space. Near 
Cheyenne, in Rogers Mills County, 79 of the 
112 structures will be suitable for fishing, 
duck hunting, and swimming—29 are large 
enough for boating and water skling. 

4. Recreation brings in outside income to 
local towns. 

Actually.“ says Males, this recreation 
may be the biggest thing of all, as far as 
cities are concerned. 

“And it brings other values,” he continued. 
“I saw two oldtimers going fishing the other 
day, cutting up like a couple of kids. Folks 
are happy—that’s hard to put a dollar mark 
on.” 

Further area benefits pointed out by Males, 
were: It’s brought young folks back to the 
area. There are more father-son ranching 
and farming partnerships. No farms have 
been abandoned. County road commission- 
ers, with less time and money needed to re- 
pair washed-out roads, can put effort into 
building shale and blacktop roads. 

“But the greatest overall benefit,” Males 
believes, “is in education—folks are taking 
care of the land.” 

The program can’t stand alone. The ex- 
ample set—and the successes already real- 
ized on the Washita—have proved its work- 
ability and have emphasized the necessity of 
dedicated effort and cooperation by farmers, 
agricultural workers, and city folks. The 


program is working because local folks are 
making it work. j 


Hon, David Dickson Terry 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
saddened to hear of the death of David 
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Dickson Terry. Dave Terry was a Mem- 
ber of this House when I first came to 
Congress, and he was also dean of the 
Arkansas delegation. I owe much to him 
for his very valuable guidance and as- 
sistance in my early days here. He gave 
unstintingly of his time and he was very, 
very patient in advising me as a new- 
comer to the Congress. 

He served his State both locally and 
on a statewide basis as an unselfish, pub- 
lic-spirited citizen in addition to his serv- 
ice of 10 years in the Congress. He was 
one of those rare individuals who put 
public service above self-interest. Our 
State and our Nation are the winners in 
having such a man who was so devoted 
to his State and country. I, like many 
others, had the good fortune to have him 
help shape my career in the Congress. 
He will be sorely missed by all of us who 
knew him. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to Mr. 
Terry’s family in their bereavement. 


Infatuation With Aggregates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr, BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal en- 
titled “Infatuation With Aggregates.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INFATUATION WITH AGGREGATES 


As the tax cut wends its slow way toward 
Senate discussion, it may be useful to con- 
sider its specifically economic objectives. 

Many people, including us, have questioned 
the idea of an $11 billion tax reduction in a 
period of budget deficits and without any 
offsetting reductions in Government spend- 
ing. Many people also object to particular 
reforms in the present bill. And of course 
the whole business is heavily overlaid with 
politics. 

But if these important matters were to be 
put aside for the moment, there still remains 
the issue of the bill's underlying economic 
theory. Senator Dovdr As, of Illinois, has 
put what is in effect the administration's 
case very well. In an interview with New 
York University’s Challenge magazine, he 
argues that the trouble with the economy, 
refiected in unemployment and underutiliza- 
tion of plant capacity, is insufficient pur- 
chasing power or aggregate demand. 

One remedy, the Senator observes, would 
be a bigger program of public works. The 
other would be a tax cut, “putting more 
money in the pockets of people. Either pro- 
gram of creating adequate demand neces- 
sarily involves a deficit. * * * There is a 
lot to be said for public works programs, but 
they take time to get underway. * * * So 
I personally think that the President's pro- 
gram to increase aggregate demand through 
a tax cut is probably the quickest and wisest 
method of solving this problem.” 

The argument plainly rests on a number 
of assumptions, and to us they seem dubi- 
ous at best. It is becoming widely recog- 
nized, for instance, that the unemployment 
figures are inflated, while in a number of 
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fields there is if anything a labor shortage. 
“Excess capacity, moreover, often means 
merely that industries are not using some of 
their old and obsolescent facilities; even 50, 
in a number of activities utilization is close 
to capacity these days. 

The major assumption, though, is that the 
proposed tax cuts actually would be a big 
stimulus to spending. This overlooks the 
fact that people are also capable of saving 
money, and have shown quite a propensity 
in that direction despite the existing high 
taxes. 

Even if it would be reasonable to expect 
at least a moderate rise in spending in the 
wake of lower taxes, much depends on what 
the spending is for. An increase in beer 
consumption is not of the same economic 
value as investment in research for new 
products or outlays for new capital equip- 
ment. In the same way, increased Federal 
spending on nonproductive projects will raise 
the gross national product on paper, but is 
all but meaningless economically or may in 
fact be a drain on the economy. 

As the editor of Challenge, indirectly tak- 
ing issue with Senator Dovcias, notes, too 
much attention is paid to aggregates, those 
great big round figures economists like to 
. “The quality of expenditures is 
all-important. The quantity, the aggregate, 
is deceptive.” 

It is on this basic point that Roswell Ma- 
gill, chairman of the private Committee on 
Federal Tax Policy, also parts company with 
the House-passed bill. A stimulus to con- 
sumption, he says, “can help raise gross 
national product only in the short run. For 
the longer run, growth of consumption de- 
pends on expansion of production—and this, 
in turn, depends on investment.“ The com- 
mittee has devised an alternative tax pro- 
posal, designed to spur the savings and in- 
vestment which are the real route to more 
jobs and sound economic growth. 

If the budget were in balance, even the 
bill now before Congress could be welcomed 
as a step in the direction of reforming our 
horrendous tax structure. But the budget is 
not in balance, and the administration has 
overstated the supposed wonders that would 
ensue from the bill as it now stands. 

For the Senate to act responsibly, it seems 
to us, requires two things: An insistence on 
spending reductions. And a close analysis of 
the bill's infatuation with foggy economics. 


Audits & Surveys Co. Marks 10th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 10th anniversary of the Audits 
& Surveys Co., the Nation’s second 
largest marketing research organization. 
Although the headquarters of this com- 
pany are located in the State of New 
York, its work and the effects of its work 
touch every region represented here. It 
is for this reason that I feel the following 
will be of interest to all my colleagues 
and that they will join me in paying 
tribute to this pioneering firm. 

Since our birth as a nation, the Amer- 
ican marketplace has evolved from vil- 
lage square to shopping center. This de- 
velopment has radically altered tradi- 
tional marketing techniques. Instead of 
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artisans or farmers selling their wares 
to familiar customers, giant corporations 
are filling the needs of a public from 
which they are separated by thousands 
of miles and echelons of distributors and 
retailers. The resulting loss of imme- 
diate, direct communication between pro- 
ducer and customer is one of the central 
problems of modern marketing. In the 
last few decades, the enormous growth 
of the Ameriacn business community 
has emphasized the pressing need for 
accurate, meaningful statistical profiles 
of the consumer marketplace. 

Marketing research, blending the di- 
yerse disciplines of mathematics, psy- 
chology and sociology, supplies this vital 
information to the Nation's manufactur- 
ers. However, as with any scientific re- 
search, valid findings can only result 
from valid methods. It also follows that 
meaningful interpretations can be made 
only in full knowledge of a study’s limita- 
tions and aims. It is interesting to note 
that 5 years ago, Solomon Dutka, 
founder and president of the Audits & 
Surveys Co., admonished the entire re- 
search industry to avoid using data 
which carried no specifications as to its 
quality or reliability. In a speech be- 
fore the American Marketing Associa- 
tion, he called for rigid application of sta- 
tistical quality control procedures to as- 
sure greater accuracy of research find- 
ings. 

His comments were based on long ex- 
perience. Prior to forming his own firm 
in 1953, Mr. Dutka was well established 
in both the academic and business 
worlds. He began his career as a college 
statistics instructor and is still active in 
academic circles as an adjunct professor 
at New York University’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

In 1945 he received a special citation 
from the Secretary of War for his work 
in nuclear physics during the Manhat- 
tan project. In 1950 the American Sta- 
tistical Association, of which he is a 
fellow, appointed him a delegate to the 
United Nation’s Subcommission on Sta- 
tistical Sampling. 

Audits & Surveys was founded by Mr. 
Dutka when he was 29. From a l- 
room office with one secretary and one 
client, his firm has had a dramatic 
growth. Today it maintains a head- 
quarters staff of 300 and a nationwide 
network of more than 2,500 field re- 
porters who collect, tabulate, and 
analyze marketing data for some 100 
clients. 

Among the firms it serves are some of 
the Nation’s leading corporations, in- 
cluding American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, Campbell Soup, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, DuPont, General Elec- 
tric, General Foods, General Motors, 
Life magazine, Look magazine, Procter 
& Gamble, S. C. Johnson. 

During its 10 years of operation, the 
company has pioneered new methods of 
market analysis which are contributing 
valuable marketing data for the Nation’s 
manufacturers. 

This includes an advanced concept of 
market analysis which involves the 
auditing of every type of retail outlet that 
carries a specific product category. 
This is a continuous and comprehensive 
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nationwide audit which reports the 
brand-by-brand share of the total mar- 
ket held by competing products. 

To achieve statistical accuracy in this 
project, Audits & Surveys conducts a 
yearly sample census of the country’s 
retail population—the largest privately 
conducted study in the United States, 
second in scope only to the business cen- 
sus of the Bureau of Census. It pro- 
vides current information on the num- 
ber and type of retail and service outlets 
in the country. 

In addition to these research services, 
the firm maintains a consumer survey di- 
vision which seeks to determine consum- 
er attitudes, opinions, and behavior. 

Working closely with Mr. Dutka in the 
development of these concepts and serv- 
ices, is a member of the U.S. Census Ad- 
visory Committee, Lester R. Frankel, 
executive vice president of Audits & Sur- 
veys. As a statistician with the Bureau 
of Census, Mr. Frankel designed and or- 
ganized the first nationwide probability 
sample of the labor force in the United 
States. His sample design, created in 
the late 1930's, is still used by the Bureau. 

Also an adjunct professor of statistics 
at New York University’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Mr. 
Frankel is president of the Market Re- 
search Council, a director of the Ameri- 
can Management Association, and fellow 
and past national director of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association. 

Audits & Surveys has traveled a long 
way in 10 years. It has attracted special 
assignments from business and the Fed- 
eral Government. It has expanded into 
foreign markets, establishing operations 
in Canada, Latin America, and Europe. 

But more important, it has helped to 
bring market research further along the 
road in its quest for accuracy and relia- 
bility. 

Audits & Surveys can be justly proud 
of its record of achievement. I am hap- 
py to offer my congratulations to this 
firm as it begins its second decade of 
service to American business and very 
best wishes to Solomon Dutka a leader of 
our free enterprise system. 


Research of OSU Historian Brings 
National Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HOWARD EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. President, I 
want to call attention to a new book, 
“Lincoln's Gadfly Adam Gurowski,” 
which will be published next spring by 
the University of Oklahoma Press. 

Written by Dr. Leroy H. Fischer, pro- 
fessor of history at Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, it has won a $5,000 prize as the 
best book-length unpublished manuscript 
dealing with the Civil War period. 

I congratulate Dr. Fischer on his 
achievement and ask unanimous consent 
that an article about the book, published 
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in Research Reports, be printed in the 

Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RESEARCH OF OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 
HISTORIAN BRINGS NATIONAL RECOGNITION 
“Lincoln's Gadfiy Adam Gurowski™ is the 

title of the book manuscript by Dr. Leroy 

H. Fischer, professor of history and Civil 

War researcher at Oklahoma State Univer- 

sity, It has already won a $5,000 award, 

and is to be published next year by the 

University of Oklahoma Press. 

This apparently is the largest prize ever 
given a manuscript treating the Civil War, 
and probably the largest ever awarded a 
manuscript in any field of American history. 
Certainly it ranks high among the accolades 
that have been given to Oklahoma scholars. 

Dr. Fischer modestly says it was just ac- 
cident” that he won the prize offered by the 
Loyal Legion of the United States for the 
best book length unpublished manuscript 
dealing with the Civil War period. It just 
happened that he had been working on it 
for 10 years and had the manuscript in 
such condition that it could be completed 
in time for the Civil War centennial contest. 

It was hardly by accident that it was 
chosen by a panel of 10 judges from 151 

“manuscripts submitted by research students 
from all over the United States. The selec- 
tion was made “on the basis of significance 
and importance to the general public as 
well as literary merit.” 

Dr. Fischer and his family went to Gettys- 
burg in July to receive the award and to 
participate in the centennial commemoration 
of the Battle of Gettysburg. The historian, 
a member of the Oklahoma Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission, has also spoken at 
similar commemorations in Vicksburg, Miss., 
and in Oklahoma on the site of the Battle of 
Honey Springs, near Muskogee. 

Although there are probably a number of 
Teasons for Dr. Fischer’s dedication of the 
manuscript to his parents, surely one is that 
he considers them responsible for his inter- 
est in this period of American history. 
When he was a child, many family vaca- 
tion trips were in the South where sightsee- 
ing always included visits to Civil War bat- 
tlefields and other points of historical sig- 
nificance. This interest in history was 
intensified in high school and college and 
it seemed only natural that it should focus 
on the Civil War period. 

Dr. Fischer's research, in part sponsored by 
the Research Foundation, has not been into 
the battles which caught his interest as a 
boy, but into the political situations which 
affected not only the war itself but the 
course of history since. 

His study of Adam Gurowskl offers clear 
insight into political conditions in the North. 
Gurowski, a radical or anti-Lincoln Republi- 
can, was the leading propagandist and lob- 
byist of his wing of the party. His writings 
candidly divulge radical methods and reveal 
the origins of their inspiration, ideas and 
information more fully than other source. 
Gurowski was, moreover, unique among his 
political associates because of a European 
background combining a mixture of aristoc- 
racy, erudition and revolution. 

A study of the political climate of the 
Civil War era offers opportunity for a bet- 
ter understanding of many situations which 

It was dur- 
steps were 
taken in the same battle for human freedom 
which continues today. The centralization 
of authority in the Federal Government, at 
present the subject of much concern and con- 
troversy, also began during the war years, 
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Address by Dr. David N. Licorich Before 
the Baptist Ministers Conference of 
Greater New York and Vicinity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RE- 
corp, I include the following address de- 
livered to the Baptist Ministers Confer- 
ence of Greater New York and Vicinity, 
which has a constituency of over 400 
members, by Dr. David N. Licorich, 
chairman of its civic committee, at the 
civic committee crusade, encouraging 
the members of all churches to register 
and vote. The Reverend Mr. Licorich, 
who is serving his 20th year as chairman 
of civic affairs for the conference, has 
been just elevated as administrator of 
Abyssinian Baptist Church where he has 
served as associate minister for the past 
19 years. 


His address follows: 
ADDRESS BY Dr. Davin N. LICORICH 


Our community is being invaded by cer- 
tain insidious incursions of indifference that 
Strike at the very lifeline of democracy. 
Unless checked and beaten back and de- 
stroyed in their tracks such inroads may 
wipe out what gains we have made during 
our so-called Negro revolution. We have 
come to identify revolution with violence 
and bloodshed. Nothing could be more er- 
roneous than that. Revolution does indeed 
employ force and strength but it is not 
necessarily violent or destructive. The 
thrust for change aims to smash only the 
old shibboleths, mores, and cliches and that 
support the outgrown status quo which even- 
tually sinks us down into stagnation and 
decadence. 

One of the significant areas in the whole 
broad field of democratic progress without 
which full freedom is impossible is the prop- 
er use of the ballot. Today in this important 
phase of the Negro revolution we have per- 
mitted ourselves to be caught and held tight 
in the slough of indifference. Over 1 million 
Negroes are scattered throughout New York 
City. We have a potential voting strength of 
424,000. In Harlem, out of a potential voting 
strength of 300,000 men and women only 
140,000 are registered voters—and that is 50 
percent less than the potential. In the 11th 
and 14th assembly districts only 42 percent 
of the potential votes are cast, In the 12th 
and 13th assembly districts we have 50 per- 
cent of the potential. It is to be noted that 
these districts all have a large percentage of 
white voters. These figures reflect most em- 
barrassingly the indifference, apathy, inertia, 
idleness, and bility of a community 
that likes to boast of its unique position of 
freedom in the body politic. 

There is, furthermore, a professional lag 
that ts holding back political participation 
and progress. What has happened to our 
doctors, teachers, editors, lawyers, social 
workers, educators, and others who are looked 
upon as the intellectuals among us? It is 
reported that only 40 percent of the eligi- 
ble voters among these intellectuals, cast 
their votes. We have permitted indifference 
to make its inroads into the very areas we 
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should look to for accomplishing the ob- 
jectives of the Negro revolution. 

Another disappointing factor in the thrust 
of the young Negro aspirant to leadership is 
that those who do take part in politics are 
chiefly concerned with capturing a job for 
themselves. They appear to have very little 
incentive to work for the total freedom of the 
community which ts bound by the chains of 
economic servitude. There is a great deal 
more to work for in the Negro community 
than the mere handout of a job as the result 
of one's alliance with a political party. Too 
often do we see the eager young entrant into 
politics becoming closed mouth and safe on 
the very issues that prompted his challenge 
and concern before the alliance took place. 

Harlem has many problems. We live in a 
ghetto and although we must count our- 
selyes fortunate that our fathers and moth- 
ers inculcated within us the need to acquire 
an education that prepared us for our pro- 
fessions and vocations or ayocations that 
have put us in the forefront in many social 
and economic respects, yet, we must realize 
that the ghetto 18 still with us and will be 
with us for a long time. We are aware that 
a few have escaped the compulsion of living 
in the Harlem ghetto, but we still see around 
us cesspools of vice, and iniquity, of economic 
exploitation of unemployment, of overcrowd- 
ing in dilapidated houses. There is no 
novelty in the heavy caseloads of relief re- 
cipients, of conjestion in every area, of the 
lack of civic involvement and improvement, 
of filthy streets, of odorous garbage, of poor 
lighting, and loose dogs prowling the parks, 
occupied by an army of outcast men and 
women who appear to have been dispossessed 
from the common decencies of life, of prosti- 
tutes and pimps, dope peddlers and pushers, 
taking over the busy thoroughfares and 
crossroads of the community, of poor hos- 
pital and health facilities and services, of 
poverty, want, and penury in the midst of 
plenty. All these become a serious challenge 
to the indifference of the professionals and 
the intellectuals—if their concern is truly 
for the betterment of humanity. 

An insight into the paralysis of indiffer- 
ence of our own times come to us in the 
query of Jesus of Nazareth concerning an- 
other generation, He asked, “How shall I 
describe this generation?” They are like the 
children sitting in the marketplace and 
shouting to each other, “We piped for you 
and you would not dance. We wept and 
wailed, and you would not mourn.” 

This generation scoffs at experienced lead- 
ership; it seeks to depose the respected for 
the raucous; it rejects tried and proven 
standards of procedure and laughs all au- 
thority out of court. How pathetic was the 
generation that Jesus pictured. He observed: 
“John came neither eating nor drinking, and 
they say, ‘He has a demon’; the Son of man 
came eating and drinking, and they say, ‘Be- 
hold, a glutton and a drunkard, a friend of 
tax collectors and sinners.’ Yet wisdom is 
justified by her deeds." Mathew 11:16-19. 

We are badly enough off, in Harlem, in 
the matter of indifference to our civic re- 
sponsibilities. But if we took the Abyssin- 
lan Baptist Church and its minister, Dr. 
AnaM C. POwELL, out of this Negro revolu- 
tion, I would like to know what would be- 
come of it? What would we have left? The 
awakening of the Brooklyn ministers, too, 
although it has been a somewhat belated 
effort, has gone a long way in the dramatiza- 
tion of the economic plight of the Negro 
people in the whole State of New York, not 
Just New York City alone. 

How can we be indifferent to the demands 
of these times? We are indifferent to the 
call to integration. There are those who feel 
that there is no need for them to push for 
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total integration if it involves their having 
to get up a little earlier and make the child 
more presentable, to meet the demands of 
integration. We appear not to want to go to 
the trouble of seeing that our children re- 
ceive an education commensurate to that 
received by other communities which are 
receiving the same amount of money for 
the education of their children. Parents 
are indifferent about attendance at Parent- 
Teachers Association meetings. They are in- 
different about their children’s report cards. 
They are indifferent about the foul lan- 
guage which their children use. Respect for 
the rights of others appear to be a thing 
of the past and children ride roughshod over 
anyone who might be standing in their way. 

If Jesus came to Harlem today He would 
castigate the churches for their bland in- 
difference to the needs of the community. 
The churches have neglected the program of 
human redemption and of social and eco- 
nomic betterment through the use of the 
ballot. They have not urged the taking of 
an active part in the affairs of government 
through training of the moral leadership 
without which a society becomes decadent. 

If Jesus came to Harlem today He would 
drive out of the churches the moneychangers 
who sit in prominent places, those who buy 
and sell in the temple, trafficking their wares 
and exchanging their goods at the expense 

. Of the worship of God. He would drive out 
those in high places who use the church for 
their own self-aggrandizement and the sat- 
isfaction of their greedy appetites for mone- 
tary prestige and social prominence. He 
would break down the barriers of segregation 
and discrimination and would call for one 
worship of the one true God and one true 
church. 

There is no place for indifference to the 

crying needs of the op Do you not 
hear the voices of little children calling for 
response to their tears? The program of 
Jesus must be the program of the church. 
If we do not want to follow Him then we 
should get out and let the church roll on. 
If you have some personal ax to grind the 
church is no place for you. What did Jesus 
say about His program? He said: “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because He 
anointed Me to good news to the 
poor: He hath sent Me to proclaim release to 
the captives, and the recovering of sight to 
the blind. To set at liberty them that are 
bruised. To proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord.“ (Luke 4: 18, 19.) 

If Jesus came to Harlem today He would 
upbraid those who reject His program of 
social welfare of the benighted masses. He 
would oppose those who turn their attention 
away from the appeal for action in the affairs 
of the community. What a sad indictment 
of them because of their indifference. How 
cold, how icy, how frigid, how callous. “We 
piped and you have not danced. We wailed 
and you did not mourn.” 

How can a people live in an age like this, 
with all the media of communication at 
hand calling for response to the many social, 
economic, political, educational, health, and 
welfare problems all around them that de- 
mand a sympathetic ear, and for response 
to the pressing needs of the Negro revolu- 
tions, and be aroused to reply to the appeal 
to do something about it? Yes, we have 
piped but our piping has fallen on indolent 
and deaf ears, We have wailed but there isa 
callous indifference, that prohibits any 
response. 

Never has there been an era so potentially 
enlightening and inspiring as ours. Yet we 
find more docility, passivity, and mediocrity 
possessing the people of this age than at 
any period in our history. Certainly, if the 
appeal for registering and voting in Harlem, 
In New York, in the North, had been made 
in Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Florida, Arkansas, and Tennessee— 
in the Southern States as a whole—they 
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would have voted many of the segregationists 
out of their offices a long time ago. But we 
cry, Send troops to Alabama,” Send troops 
to Mississippi,“ and in our impetuosity we 
would seek to undermine the one President 
of these United States who has done more 
to break the back of segregation and dis- 
crimination and Jim Crowism than any other 
President since Abraham Lincoln signed the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Not that I am 
opposed to the sending of troops to the 
troubled spots in the South or anywhere 
else in the United States where law and 
order has broken down in the defiance of 
the Federal laws which run in conflict with 
State laws, but I wish to affirm the impor- 
tance of backing up our demands with the 
casting of our votes at the ballot box. 
fact, I would like to see the troops perma- 
nently entrenched in the South until every 
vestige of discrimination, segregation, and 
Jim Crowism is eradicated. If we can send 
troops to Vietnam to keep the peace, we 
should also send troops to the South to keep 
the peace there. If we are trying to main- 
tain democracy abroad we should begin at 
home first, or at the same time. There must 
be no two-way policy in this matter of 
democracy. 

The best way to bring about the right to 
send troops to the troubled areas of the 
South is to say it at the ballot box. Every 
vote we cast in the North will enhance the 
full emancipation of the Negro in the South. 
We should settle this thing once and for all. 
Either we register and vote, exercising our 
franchise right here in the North or else 
we stop shouting for freedom now. The 
quickest way to achieve freedom is to strike 
the blow for it at the ballot box. We talk 
about the country’s responding to the de- 
mands of our brothers in the South but have 
we done anything here and now to expedite 
the registration and get out the votes here 
in the North for the change or support you 
wish to make in leadership? 

Our intellectuals, our doctors and lawyers, 
could start a campaign for registering and 
getting out the votes by emphasizing that 
each patient or client take the matter of his 
civic responsibilities seriously. Suppose 
every doctor’s office had in it a person dedi- 
cated to the encouragement of the civic re- 
sponsibilities of those who visited that office? 
What an awakening there could be here in 
Harlem. Suppose every lawyer would en- 
courage and guide his clients to the polls to 
register and vote, what a new surge, what a 
great thrust, what a great blow would be 
struck for freedom. 

What if every barber shop and beauty 
salon would talk shop about registering and 
voting? Can you imagine what a blow would 
be struck for freedom both in the North and 
in the South? 

What about the supermarkets, the dry 
goods stores, the restaurants, and places of 
amusements? Do you know that the crusade 
for freedom and equality could become a 
thing of the past were we to enlist all with 
whom we come in contact to register and 
vote? 

These are only a few areas of social con- 
tact that time will permit me to mention, 
but you can carry this appeal to register and 
vote to all walks of life, to every area of 
life. What we need today in Harlem is some- 
thing forceful enough to smash the crucible 
of indifference. The Negro revolution must 
be the concern of all of us. Don't stand off 
and think that the crusade for freedom is 
going to be won without your enlistment. 
You are part and parcel of it, whether you 
actively respond to its appeal or whether you 
shield yourself in the cloak of indifference. 
There is no escape from this fresh phase of 
the American revolution. It involves us all 
and we must make up our minds to dance 
to the music that others pipe. We have got 
to mourn when others mourn and wail. It is 
a matter of empathy, everybody in all Amer- 
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ica must be involved, for the revolution is 
American in its purport. 

A great thing happened in Cleveland, Ohio, 
at the 83d Annual Session of the National 
Baptist Convention on Friday, September 6, 
1963, when Dr. Joseph H. Jackson, the presi- 
dent presented the report of his commission 
on civil rights for adoption, It was an 
answer to a long dream for many of us 
who have wanted to see the National Baptist 
Convention in the United States of America 
become more concerned with the social prob- 
lems confronting the Negro and, for that 
matter America and the whole world. 

It was a great forward step because it 
promised to involve every local pastor at the 
grassroots, soliciting his services in calling 
upon the people of his congregation and 
community to register and vote. 

It further took the matter of civil rights 
out of the hands of certain secular organiza- 
tions which seem to feel that they should 
have and hold the monopoly on civil rights 
and any other program or project that seeks 
to achieve better economic, political, educa- 
tional, and social progress for the masses of 
the Negro people. 

It also brought back to the church its 
rightful place of implementing the Com- 
mission of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

It placed the church in the forefront of 
the conflict because Jesus Christ called upon 
the church to lead the world and not allow 
the world to lead the church. He said to 
his disciples: “You are the light of the 
world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be 
hid. Let your light so shine before men 
that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 

It also brought Baptists back into the 
limelight of freedom, for from the days of 
Roger Williams until this very day, Baptists 
have believed that freedom is the bedrock 
and foundation stone of the Baptist philos- 
ophy of religion. It brought the convention 
in the place where it belongs: out front. 

The National Baptist Convention must not 
be an adjunct to any secular movement for 
freedom. It must not play second fiddle. 
Christian strategy will not permit the church 
to identify itself with the ungodly spine 
and techniques of certain secular 
tions whose members have no true allegiance 
to God or man. 

The convention further gives us a positive 
approach to the whole matter of freedom. 
It centers in the Christian approach. It 
ayoids unnecessary provocation which often 
causes friction at the grassroots of the prob- 
lem. It is comprehensive as to civic matters 
by making provision for the solving of all 
those problems in education, housing, health, 
hospitals, jobs, and other areas where the 
tide of integration must be guided through 
the common ground of understanding, de- 
void of any atmosphere of hostility and vio- 
lence. 

It emphasized voting at all levels, main- 
taining its autonomous independence yet not 
devoid of the wholesome spirit of cooperation 
with all other civil rights groups who have 
as thelr major function and objectives the 
ahlevement of integration. 

Now the National Baptist Convention in 
the United States can move together for civil 
rights and the entire program of freedom and 
progress from protest to production. It does 
not have to fear molestations or embarrass- 
ments that are so often experienced by the 
ministers. The Methodists have organized 
their civil rights bloc, the Presbyterians have 
set aside half a million dollars to foster and 
and perfect a plan for integration. The Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches have in- 
stituted Commissions on Civil Rights and 
Integration. The Episcopalians and many 
other churches, along with the Roman 
Catholic Churches, founded organizations 
working toward the whole campaign of civil 
rights and integration. 
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And now the Baptists have theirs, If only 
1,000 ministers out of the 27,000 affiliated 
with the National Baptist Convention, if only 
5,000 members of the 5 million constituency 
of the convention accept the invitation to 
sponsor and support the provisos of the Civil 
Rights Commission of the National Baptist 
Convention, then we shall have started some- 
thing toward the total redemption of the 
Negro in the United States. 

Now we do not have to dance to the music 
of those who have not always been respectful 
toward the church and its ministry. 

In the words of St. Paul: “In all this, re- 
member how critical the moment is. It is 
time for you to wake out of sleep, for de- 
liverance is nearer to us now than it was 
when first we believed. It is far on into the 
night; day is near. Let us, therefore, throw 
off the deeds of darkness and put on our 
armor as of soldiers of light.” Romans 13: 11, 
12. 


Labeling Civil Rights Bill 
| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, a let- 
ter by Mr. Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., the dis- 
tinguished Washington attorney, ap- 
peared in the Washington Post this 
morning. Because it is a carefully docu- 
mented reply to those who label the civil 
rights bill as approved by the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee an extreme bill, 
I commend Mr. Rauh’s letter to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

LABELING Cry. Rionts BILL 

The civil rights bill, which the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee has now aproved, 
is endangered by what appears to be a con- 
certed campaign to label it “extreme.” I 
would most respectfully suggest that this 
subcommittee bill is a realistic effort to cope 
with segregation and discrimination in 
America and that it is both inaccurate and 
unfair to label it “extreme.” 

It is true that the subcommittee bill con- 
tains much to commend it to the civil rights 
groups. It would, in addition to opening 
public accommodations to Negroes, speed up 
voting cases, permit the Attorney General to 
bring suits to desegregate schools and to 
protect peaceful demonstrations (a proposal 
which passed the House in 1956 and 1957), 
and provide for a Fair Employment Practices 
Commission (a proposal reported out by 
the House Education rey Labor Committee 
with bipartisan support 

One wonders 8 Coates could do less 
in this year of the Birmingham atrocities 
and the inspirational march on Washington. 
A quick comparison of the subcommittee bill 
with the September 30 recommendations of 
the Civil Rights Commission indicates that 
the Commission, with the full support of its 
southern members, not only endorsed the 
principal proposals of the subcommittee bill 
but went far beyond them. One can only 
smile at calling Dean Storey, of Dallas, and 
Professor Rankin, of Durham, extremists. 

Indeed, the subcommittee bill leaves out 
many of the most worthwhile civil rights 
suggestions of recent times; for example: 

The Democratic platform of 1960 promises 
legislation to require an immediate start in 
desegregation in every school district in the 
land. No such provision is contained in 
the bill, 

The Civil Rights Commission 4 years 
ago urged legislation providing for Federal 
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registrars to bring about wholesale en- 

franchisement of Negroes rather than the 
present retail case-by-case method. No such 
provision is in the bill, 

Many thoughtful civil rights observers 
have urged that no Federal funds should 
ever go into segregated or discriminatory 
activities, but the bill simply makes such 
withholding discretionary. 

The label “extreme” cannot stand the 
light of analysis. Would those who call the 


bill extreme want to deny Negroes the right * 


to go into places of accommodation open to 
other members of the public? Would those 
who call it extreme want to leave peaceful 
demonstrators at the mercy of police dogs 
and fire hoses? Would those who call it 
extreme want to leave Negro unemployment 
at its present tragic heights? 

Is it unfair for us to suggest that those 
who label this bill “extreme” really will be 
satisfied only when it is watered down to a 
point where it will not mean perceptible 
progress toward human equality? 

The Leadership Conference on Civil Rights 
has called for the enactment of the sub- 
committee bill without dilution and without 
delay. For Congress to do otherwise is to 
invite the very civil disobedience which its 
Members decry. Patience can hardly be 
asked 100 years after emancipation. The 
subcommittee bill is the last clear chance 
to meet the problems of human equality 
within the processes of law and the Con- 
stitution. 

JOSEPH L. Ravn, Jr., 
Americans for Democratic Action. 
WASHINGTON, 


Marion County, W. Va., Site of Fierce 
Indian Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a recent article in the Charles- 
ton (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail relates the 
history of Marion County, W. Va., where 
early settlers in the 18th century battled 
heroically to defend their farms against 
the Indians. Prickett’s Fort, built in 
1774, was the scene of some incredibly 
fierce encounters which have become a 
part of the legends of Marion County. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, as follows: 

Marton County, W. Va., SITE or FIERCE 

INDIAN WARS 

Marion County, named for Gen. Francis 
Marion, the “Swamp Fox” of the American 
Revolution, was formed in 1843 from parts 
of Monongalia and Harrison Counties. The 
county seat was established at Middletown, 
@ small village incorporated in 1820 on a 
newly opened road connecting Clarksburg 
and Morgantown, The name was changed to 
Fairmont in 1843. In 1850 there were 10,552 
people in the county. 

The first settlers had come after the close 
of the French and Indian War. Among them 
were Jacob Prickett, Frederick Ice, Thomas 
Merrifield, James Booth, David Morgan, Nich- 
olas Woods, Peter Straight, William Snod- 
grass, Asa Hall, William Haymond, and John, 
Nathan, Boaz, and Benoni Fleming. 
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Prickett's Fort, built in 1774 at the time of 
Dunmore’s war was a famous place of de- 
fense against the Indians, In this border 
warfare period, David Morgan had his heroic 
contest with two Indians at his farm near 
Prickett's Fort in 1779; a fight in which he 
shot one Indian and mortally wounded the 
other after a desperate hand-to-hand com- 
bat. 

Morgan's neighbors later killed the wound- 
ed Indian, skinned him, tanned the hide, 
and made from it bookcovers and other use- 
ful articles. 

Marion County was also the scene of Levi 
Morgan's classic encounter with two Indians 
on Buffalo Creek in which Morgan shot one 
of the Indians, threw away his shot pouch 
and rifle to divert the other savage who was 
close on his heels, and finally escaped by 
tricking the Indian into believing that help 
was coming. 

More than 40 grist and saw mills were built 
along the streams of the county by 1852. 
Names associated with early mills were Coch- 
ran, Reeder, Evans, Prickett, Morgan, Barnes, 
Ice, Richard, Tennant, Nuzum, Polsley, and 
Jackson. 

The first post office in the county was 
established in 1820 at Polseys Mill across 
the Monongahela River from Middletown. 
Rivesville was laid out in 1837, Palatine was 
laid out in 1838, and Boothsville had its 
early beginnings in 1839. 

Other inhabited places included Worth- 
ington and Willeytown (Farmington). The 
Marion County Pioneer, established at Mid- 
dletown in 1842, was the county’s first. news- 
paper. 
In 1849 turnpikes were constructed to con- 
nect Fairmont with Beverly, Fishing Creek 
on the Ohio River, and Weston. The first 
steamboat came to Fairmont in 1850, In 
1852 the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was com- 
pleted to Fairmont; and a suspension bridge 
was built across the Monongahela River con- 
necting Fairmont and Palatine. 

The coming of the railroad made possible 
shipments of coal and was the beginning of 
Marion County's commercial coal economy. 
Early coal men were James O. Watson and 
Francis H. Pierpont, The first bank in the 
county was organized in 1853 at Fairmont. 
The town of Mannington was chartered in 
1856. 

The Civil War divided Marion County. A 
majority of the inhabitants supported the 
Union, but many prominent persons, in- 
cluding Alpheus Haymond, William J. Wil- 
ley, and Thomas F. Conaway were seces- 
sionists. The first militia company orga- 
nized in the county was the Confederate 
Marion Guards. 

Francis H. Pierpont, of Fairmont, was one 
of the early leaders of the Unionist cause in 
northwestern Virginia. In 1861 he was 
chosen to be Governor of the restored gov- 
ernment of Virginia by the second Wheel- 
ing Convention, Governor Pierpont aided in 
the formation of the new State and is called 
the “Father of West Virginia.” His statue 
stands in Statuary Hall. 

The highpoint of the Civil War in Marion 
County came on April 29, 1863, when Gen. 
William E. Jones led a charge of 2,500 Con- 
federate cavalry into Fairmont. The town 
was captured, the magnificent iron bridge 
across the Monongahela River was destroyed, 
and Governor Pierpont's library was burned 
in the street in front of his house before 
Jones’ raiders rode south at dusk. 

The free public school movement began 
in 1864. In 1868 the Fairmont Normal 
School, founded in 1865 as a private normal 
school, came under State control. Joseph 
Rosier, its president from 1915 to 1945, served 
as U.S. Senator from 1941 to 1942. 

Large-scale commercial coal operations 
began in 1886 when the Watsons opened 
mines north of Fairmont at Montana and 
Johnson N. Camden opened mines south of 
Fairmont at Monongah. Railroads connect- 
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ing Fairmont to Morgantown and Clarks- 
burg were completed in 1886 and 1890. 

In 1901 Clarence W. Watson, later a U.S. 
Senator, formed the Fairmont Coal Co. which 
became part of the Consolidation Coal Co. 
in 1903. 

On the morning of December 6, 1907, Mo- 

Mines No. 6 and No. 8 exploded with 
terrific force killing 361 miners, the worst 
mine disaster ever to occur in the United 
States. Oil was discovered at Mannington 
in 1889. Natural gas was discovered at the 
same time, The exploitation of coal, oll, 
and gas reserves brought great wealth to the 
county and caused the population to rise 
to 32,430 by 1900, 42,794 by 1910, and 54,571 
by 1920. 

A new courthouse was completed in 1900. 
Industry was attracted after 1890 by the rail- 
roads and cheap fuel. Shortly after 1900 the 
Monongah Glass Co. came to Fairmont. In 
1910 the Owens Bottle Works was estab- 
lished at Fairmont. In 1941 Westinghouse 
built a large fluorescent lamp plant at Fair- 
mont. The 1960 population was 63,717. 

Marion County has given three Governors 
to the State—A. Brooks Fleming, 1890-03; 
Ephraim F, Morgan, 1921-25; and Matthew 
M. Neely, 1941-45. 

Neely had a political career unique in 
West Virginia history, serving 39 years as 
Congressman, U.S. Senator, and Governor, 
Congressmen from Marion County since 
Statehood have been Neely and Robert H. 
Mollohan who served from 1953 until 1957. 

Judges of the West Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals from Marion County were Alpheus 
F. Haymond, John W. Mason, James A. 
Meredith, Hershel H. Rose, and Frank C. 
Haymond. 

State superintendents of free schools from 
the county were William R. White, Bernard 
L. Butcher, and Thomas C. Miller. 

Since 1937 Harry E. Watkins, of Fairmont, 
has been the U.S. district judge from the 
northern and southern districts, 

Dr. G. WAYNE SMITH. 


Strategy for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 
IN THE V 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 


issue of the General Electric Forum un- 
der the title “Strategy for the Future” 


is a most thought-provoking panel dis- 


cussion. The panel of analysts was 
moderated by Dr. David M. Abshire and 
the members of the panel included, Dr. 
Herman Kahn, Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 
Dr. Stefan T. Possony, Dr. Thomas C. 
Schelling, Dr. Gerhart Niemeyer, Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, Dr. Arnold Wolfers, and 
Mr. Frederick S. Wyle. 

With the thought that other Members 
of the House would find the viewpoints 
of these analysts interesting and stimu- 
lating, I have requested that the discus- 
Sion be printed in the Recorp: 

STRATEGY FoR THE FUTURE 

Dr. Anse. Gentlemen, in classical writ- 
ings on military science, strategy often was 
described as the art of best utilizing the 
means available to accomplish the objective. 
Certainly there can be no coherent strat- 
egy—no optimum use of the resources avall- 
able—until objectives are clearly defined. 
We entered and fought two World Wars with- 
out our ultimate objectives well established 
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and grounded in beneficial and long-range 
political aims. Thus we allowed the sowing 
of the seed of another world struggle. 

Certainly if strategy is not to be an end in 
itself, it must be the servant of rational 
policy, And in turn national policy must 
clearly define the objectives. 

At our January conference on “National 
Security: The Demands of Strategy and 
Economics in the Decade Ahead,” again and 
again participants came back to the thought 
that the strategies we might employ in the 
next 10 years were first dependent on what 
objectives we established for ourselves. This 
led to the question: What does the United 
States ultimately intend to do vis-a-vis the 
Soviet system? And of course this brings 
the related question: what can it do? Some 
suggest that the objective of the United 
States in the cold war should be the main- 
tenance of a balance of power, while others 
suggest it should be not equilibrium but the 
type of superior power and initiative which 
will enable us to elminate Communist power 
as the disturber of freedom and order. 

Professor Wolfers, would you start the dis- 
cussion on policy objectives? 


BALANCE OF POWER 


Dr. Wo.rers. As I interpret American mili- 
tary policy in the cold war, its objective is a 
military balance of power between the East 
and the West, to be understood as a con- 
tinuing effort to attain and preserve mill- 
tary power sufficient to deter Soviet armed 
aggression. This seems a wise to me, 
in fact the only practical one as things stand. 
To aim at more would presuppose that we 
could arrive at a state of supremacy which 
would be meaningful under nuclear condi- 
tions. It would give us the power to disarm 
Soviet retaliatory might to a point at which 
it could cause us no intolerable damage. 

Such a goal is not in sight and, falling an 
unforeseeable breakthrough, will become less 
so as time goes on. But to aim at less than 
the ability to deter would place us and our 
allies at the mercy of the Communist leaders. 
Some believe that there would be little risk 
in doing so, because allegedly, the Soviets 
have shifted from military means to ideolog- 


-~ ical and economic instruments of expansion. 


However, even if they had done so—of which 
I see no evidence—they could switch back at 
any time and would be likely to do so if they 
were freed of military constraint. Actually, 
there is nothing in the intimate alliance be- 
tween Soviet imperlal power and world com- 
munism to suggest that it relieves us from 
military preoccupations. Instead, it renders 
them more serious by adding to the dy- 
namism of Soviet expansion, 

Regarding our ability to stand up to the 
crusading ideological movement of commu- 
nism and our ability to meet the challenge 
of Soviet military might, I am more con- 
cerned about the latter. Communism is 
making no headway in the West and Is con- 
verting few people on other continents, ex- 
cept where backed by prevailing Sino-Soviet 
military power. Unfortunately, our superior 
and truly impressive strategic nuclear power 
cannot be relied upon to protect our over- 


problem of containment inside of Eurasia. 
WATIONAL DEFENSE POLICY 


Dr. NIEMEYER. I do think that the balance 
of power in a military sense is important. It 
is needed as a minimum. However, it seems 
to me that Professor Wolfers is talking of 
this conflict as if it were a conflict between 
nations, If that were the case, I, too, would 
not claim an objective of supremacy. First 
of all, this is not exactly within our reach. 
Secondly, before we ever get there we will 
have brought about a war. So, in the sense 
of a national policy of defense U.S. military 
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preparedness vis-a-vis Russian military 
power—I fully agree with Dr. Wolfers. 

What I would like to suggest is that we 
look at the Communists not as people who 
simply have a purpose of world conquest. 
Rather, they have an expectation. The ex- 
pectation is that our system, the system of 
“bourgeois” soclety—a capitalist soclety—is 
doomed, that our society will be followed by 
a socialist society, sooner or later—the time 
is unessential—and that the Communists 
are necessarily the people of the future. The 
expectation is deeply rooted in a world view, 
a philosophy of history and a doctrine of the 
supposedly ongoing Revolution. 

COMMUNIST EXPECTATIONS 

The Communists will stop being Commu- 
nist only to the extent to which they give 
up their world view and their expectations, 
their way of thinking in terms of a historical 
struggle of the future Socialist society versus 
the present-day society. 

This kind of change is something that 
comes extremely hard to any individual. It 
comes 10 times as hard to an individual who 
is a member of a society where this kind of 
expectation is authoritatively maintained 
and socially rewarded. We must consider 
Communists as people who live among us 
with an irrational world view—an irrational 
attitude toward the world and toward men. 
So that Communists, as long as they are or- 
ganized and have power, will disturb world 
peace—as a matter of fact disturb the peace 
in their own land and in their own party. 
For these reasons there can be no peace in 
the world until the Communists as organized 
power have been reduced to impotence. 

Dr. Assuire. Professor Wolfers, you will 
recall that at our conference, Professor Frank 
Trager said he felt there is no clear-cut ob- 
jective within American soclety today. In 
discussing the Far East, of which he ts a life- 
long student, he described three possible 
postures: disengagement, which he feels we 
accepted, in effect, in Laos; containment, to 
which he feels we are committed in Vietnam; 
and rollback. He then argued that the only 
way that we could achieve even containment 
was to apply rollback. In short, the only 
way we could defend Saigon was, in effect, 
to attack Hanoi. These three possible pos- 
tures were also discussed in regard to other 
parts of the world as well. 

HOLDING THE LINE 


Dr. Wolters. I often run into the argu- 
ment that Mr. Trager put forth so forcefully, 
according to which a policy of holding the 
line militarily—which is what containment 
or balancing of power implies—inevitably 
spells defeat in the end. In my opinion it 
need not do so, provided one is speaking of 
defense and defensiveness on the military 
level only. Moreover, it may be the best we 
can do, because holding the line along the 
remote and far-flung periphery of the Sino- 
Soviet empire is in itself a formidable task. 

A military roll-back, as an alternative, 
would in all probability spell thermonuclear 
war if applied to Central Europe. And it 
would call for readiness—in the case of 
southeast Asia, for instance—to fight wars 
that might escalate and spread. It is not the 
local opportunity for victory that is decisive 
but the total degree of risk compared with 
possible local gains. 

Whether the United States has been too 
cautious in some instances, as in Laos or 
Cuba, I will not seek to judge here. But the 
fact remains that Communist expansion has 
been strikingly limited since the close of the 
war, thanks largely to American efforts. 
Countries that seemed lost to the West at 
some time or other, like Iraq, Syria, or 
Guinea, have not taken the road of Castro's 
Cuba. And West Berlin, as exposed as it is, 
has retained its freedom. 

It is doubtful to me whether a more ag- 
gressive or audacious policy on our part 
would have proved as successful or would 
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have preserved for us the solidarity of dozens 
of friends and allies on all the continents of 
the world. We cannot be dynamic enough in 
efforts to gain suport for our cause, and we 
are still amateurs in the art of transforming 
our superior values, institutions, and accom- 

plishments into assets of cold war strategy. 
But it is encouraging that in the absence 
of greater effort on the part of the West— 
or possibly because of it—we have more allies 
among the peoples on the other side of the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains than the Com- 
munists have on our side. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


Dr. Krssincer, I would like to say that 
the debate about containment or roll-back 
does not seem to me to be the most acute 
issue that we face right now in the free 
world. Rather, I think that perhaps the 
deeper problem is a psychological one. 

We have a notion that the normal pattern 
of relations among states is peaceful. At 
least the Communists, for example, can put 
bases into Cuba and 4 weeks later, when they 
begin a peace offensive, we immediately as- 
sume that fundamental changes must have 
taken place. It is, after all, reasonable that 
people be peaceful and engaged in peace 
offensives. 

We talk about settlement, as if we knew 
what we meant by settlement. I have the 
impression that if the Russians came to us 
today and offered to sign a settlement, we 
couldn't describe what our notion of the 
settlement would be. When national leaders 
write that our goal is decency and a good 
human life, I am not overwhelmed by the 
precision of that description. Likewise, it is 
not necessarily easy for foreign govern- 
ments—attempting to predict what we are 
going to do—to guide their actions, based 
on such assertions. 

RESPOND ONLY TO IMMEDIATE PRESSURES 


Because we really do not know what we 
would consider a settlement or a possible 
solution, as soon as the immediate pressure 
ends, we tend to relax our efforts. One of 
our problems is that people around the world 
have the impression that we either respond 
only when there are immediate pressures, or 
that we are so tactically oriented that we 
are completely unreliable. They feel that 
we respond in every situation to the exi- 
gencies of that situation, but that we do not 
know our goals 4 or 5 years from now. This, 
I would think, is a more fundamental prob- 
lem than rollback—important as this issue 
is. The question of what kind of a world 
we want is really the one we haven't suffi- 
ciently considered. 

Dr. Assume. Professor Niemeyer, at our 
conference Professor Kertesz agreed with you 
that the destruction of the Communist 
is a solution to the conflict today. But he 
followed this by saying that the real prob- 
lem is: How can we destroy the Communist 
Party when it is at the same time one of 
the most important territorial states? He 
said that this problem called for an entirely 
different strategy, unprecedented when com- 
pared with all past situations. 

THE IRRATIONAL IDEOLOGY 


Dr. Nremeyer. I do agree that what to do 
about the Communist Party is indeed a prob- 
lem. So far the best minds of the Nation 
have not addressed themselves to that prob- 
lem. The trouble in the world at present— 
the trouble about which we are all talking— 
stems from the presence of an activist move- 
ment with the irrational ideology of com- 
munism. 

The Communists themselves are fully 
aware of our power, and, as we have already 
said here, are not trying to destroy our power 
by a frontal military assault. They are try- 
ing to erode and destroy our power by break- 
ing up the social fiber that makes possible 
our military strength. 

I suggest that a similar strategy is pos- 
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sible against the Communists, and with far 
more chances of success than the Commu- 
nists have against us. Between the Commu- 
nist leaders and the populations ruled by 
them, there is no natural link, there is no 
confidence, there are no shared values, There 
is indeed a formidable totalitarian organiza- 
tion; but it is possible to drive in wedges 
between the population and the party lead- 
ers. 
NATO STRATEGY 

Dr. ABSHIRE. Professor Kissinger, in our 
discussion on objectives, you said we had not 
really asked ourselves what kind of Europe 
we want, NATO strategy is certainly upper- 
most in everyone's mind today, and strategy 
these days is not based on military factors 
alone. Would you enlarge on what questions 
you think we should be asking ourselves? 

Dr. Kisstncer. First, we have to ask our- 
selves; What is it that we really want from 
Europe? What do we mean by Atlantic 
Community? Do we mean that we want 
governments in Europe that will carry out 
any policy devised in Washington? Or do 
we mean that we want a Europe which is a 
partner. 

It is in our interest to have a powerful and 
united Europe, because its natural interests 
are likely to run parallel to ours. If it is 
true that the interests of the Atlantic Com- 
munity are indivisible, as we never tire of 
proclaiming, then I fail to understand why 
we are so excited about the assertions of 
independence in Europe. 

THE NUCLEAR PROBLEM 

I have the impression that our basic ap- 
proach to the nuclear problem within NATO 
has been to retain control over the nuclear 
strategy of the Alliance, and therefore physi- 
cal control over the ability to conduct nu- 
clear war. 

Theoretically, this is not an undesirable 
situation for us. Practically, politically, and 
psychologically, it is bound to be unaccept- 
able to the Europeans. Let me put it an- 
other way. It can be put into effect in 
Europe only by strengthening all those 
forces not only opposed to nuclear strategy, 
but opposed to any kind of strategy. These 
forces would like to put the whole respon- 
sibility for the defense of the free world into 
our hands, If we are successful in this at- 
tempt, we are not going to get a conven- 
tional build-up, as some of our people be- 
eve. Rather we are going to get a neu- 
tralist Europe with a sense of impotence. 

Therefore, I believe that if we are serious 
about the notion of partnership, we can 
afford to have Europeans participate as 
equal partners in the development of a 
NATO nuclear strategy. 


EUROPEAN POLITICAL COMMUNITY 


Dr. Kann. I would like to defend to some 
degree the multilateral proposal with mixed 
crews for a revived Western European Union 
or a newly organized European Political 
Community. I think Dr. Kissinger is abso- 
lutely right when he says many U.S. pro- 
posals basically advocate transferring con- 
trol from one U.S. headquarters to another 
U.S. headquarters. And, to the extent that 
the multilateral proposal expresses such ob- 
jectives, I absolutely agree that it Is dan- 
gerous for the Alliance and for the defense 
of the NATO area. 

The fact that it is “gimmicky” does not 
impress me as being necessarily a defect. 
Any concrete proposal in this area is likely 
to have some gimmicks if it is to guarantee 
central control. It is all right to talk about 
political control as being central, but, what 
does such control mean? Are you going to 
have a committee? Under most circum- 
stances committees will not press buttons 
and the Soviets will know this. Are you 
going to turn control over to an executive? 
This will be very tough, unless that executive 
is somehow under very close control. 
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TRIGGER AND THE SAFETY CATCH 


The problem of the control of nuclear 
weapons is often described as a problem of 
the trigger and the safety catch—that is, 
who can press the trigger, or who can pre- 
vent the trigger from being pressed? Of 
course, it turns out that each nation wants 
to have its hands on both the trigger and 
the safety catch. They want safety catches 
for all the other weapons systems, because 
they don't want to be involved in a war which 
they didn’t start. And they want a trigger 
for their own weapons systems. These ideas, 
of course, are incompatible. 

How do we get some degree of compatibil- 
ity? Well, first we must decide what it is we 
are trying to do with this force, I think the 
minimum that the Europeans need is a force 
under their own control, which would fire 
nuclear weapons at the Russians, if the Rus- 
sians fired nuclear weapons at the Europeans. 
I suspect this is also the maximum that they 
really need. 

If this is all they need, then the problem 
can be solved by gimmicks, because you can 
in fact have an executive officer with a firing 
doctrine. I would especially recommend the 
controlled-response doctrine. You fire the 
same number of weapons back, but you fire 
at the Soviet heartland. You might even 
tell the Soviets what the target lists and 
firing doctrines were, or you could publish 
them. 

MULTILATERAL DETERRENTS 


Dr. Posso dv. I do agree that, in addition 
to national deterrents of some sort—and 
maybe the only deterrent really needed is 
the ability to fire back—multilateral deter- 
rents would be useful. I am basically in 
favor of those. But the whole argument 
about deterrents at the present moment, 
when the United States does have a very 
large deterrent force, is a bit in the wrong 
time perspective. What we need to consider 
is the overall nuclear problem, and we have 
to consider the question of the total forces 
of Europe, the ground forces, and the air and 
missile defense forces, Those are more 
urgent problems, I think, than the question 
of the multinational deterrent. 

Dr. ScHELLING. Now that Dr. Possony has 
brought us back to the ground forces, it 
seems to me that the discussion about nu- 
clear relations with France, Britain, and 
Germany involves a number of things. One 
is this question of a NATO deterrent. An- 
other is the question of nuclear strategy for 
ground forces 

My own belief is that deterring the Rus- 
sians from an attack on Western Europe is 
the one thing we have done best for 10 years, 
the one place where the alliance is in excel- 
lent shape. The more we discuss NATO nu- 
clear strategy and what it takes to deter or 
stop a Soviet attack on Western Europe, the 
less time we have to consider other functions 
of these weapons and strategies. 


NONNUCLEAR STRATEGY 


The main reason for being interested in 
what is being called nonnuclear strategy now 
is not a desire to disengage, in the hope that 
disarmament is coming. Rather, it is a rec- 
ognition that the armed forces of NATO na- 
tions in Western Europe are not really just 
defensive forces, and they are not really just 
there for NATO purposes. 

Many kinds of activities that might be 
considered offensive would require a good 
deal more flexibility than we might have if 


troops. I have in mind the kind of contin- 
TVT 
gested by the Hungarian uprising, the situa- 
tion in East Germany, or relations with Fin- 
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For several reasons the United States may 
want some independence of military action 
in Europe. There may be a number of con- 
tingencies that can be responded to only in 
a non-NATO way, actions that would not in- 
yoke the NATO treaty, actions in which the 
political difficulties of acting as a NATO 
force would inhibit quick, decisive reaction. 

EUROPEAN DESIRES 

My own belief is that we don’t really need 
to talk about what makes a feasible deter- 
rent, by way of an independent force. I 
would even guess that the notion of some- 
thing not available in 1970 satisfies what the 
French mainly want—even what General de 
Gaulle wants. If I were a Frenchman, or an 
Englishman, or a German, I would desire a 
national nuclear weapon program, not be- 
cause I think that in the 1960's my own 
forces would be more reliable than American 
forces in an emergency. But I would want 
a national nuclear program because I 
wouldn't want to be frozen out of the nu- 
clear technology in the 1970's or 1980's if 
NATO should cease to exist, if the Americans 
should drop out of the alliance, or if one of 
the NATO countries should decide to go its 
own independent way. 

We must also recognize that there is pos- 
sibly a European demand to be engaged 
in nuclear technology that we just cannot 
resist. Our thinking must be geared essen- 
tially toward satisfying an irresistible and 
a quite natural political demand for some 
kind of nuclear program, rather than a way 
to patch up deficiencies in a defensive alli- 
ance—for the most part, one of the most 
effective and successful bits of American 
military strategy anywhere around the world. 

WEAKENING THE ALLIANCE 

Dr, TELLER. We are withdrawing our mis- 
siles from Turkey and Italy, I think that 
this will weaken the alliance ani will undo 
a lot of effectiveness that Dr. Schelling has 
correctly described. 

We have been very paternalistic in our ap- 
proach: We claim that we need more con- 
ventional forces; what is good for another 
country is a sea-based nuclear deterrent. In 
order to prevent any thought that the 1970’s 
Or 1980's will see anything else but solid 
Atlantic unity, would it not be best, instead 
of offering this or that cure, to sit down 
around the table with our Western Allies? 
Rather than have a U.S. position, let us 
abolish all secrets while talking in the fam- 
lly. Talk it out clearly as to which of the 
Many disagreeable alternatives might, after 
all, be the most acceptable to the reasonable 
people, who will hopefully convince the 
others. And by “reasonable” I mean perhaps 
the United States, perhaps De Gaulle, per- 
haps the British, perhaps the Germans, per- 
haps the Danes. 

Dr, Ans RR. Mr. Wyle, what are your com- 
ments on the problem of a multilateral 
NATO nuclear force? 


POLITICAL CONTROL 


Mr. Wyte. I quite agree with Henry Kis- 
singer's feeling that political control is a 
difficult and important element. That does 
not mean however that the multilateral 
force isa “gimmick.” The multilateral force 
can accomplish a great many things imme- 
diately. In time, any continuing problem of 
political control can be resolved. 

I think Tom Schelling put his finger on 
it in saying that as yet the European desire 
is not articulated and not crystallized accu- 
rately in the field of nuclear weapons aspira- 
tions. They do not want to be “out” and the 
multilateral force is clearly a way in which 
they will be in.“ The precise arrangements 
of the force are not yet determined. This 
is something that is very much a matter of 
discussion among the allies now. But clearly 
the force involves participation of a substan- 
tial kind for its members in the nuclear 
weapons field. 
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I should like to comment briefly on two of 
Henry Kissinger’s points. It is, of course, an 
easy matter to criticize the multilateral force 
because it is unconventional, and it is a 
difficult endeavor. Our own people have not 
denied the proposition that this is a very 
difficult thing to do. They have, however, 
decided that it is feasible to do from a mili- 
tary point of view if there is a sufficient 
political will among the participants. 

NUCLEAR PARTNERSHIP 


Each of the points of criticism he has men- 
tioned has been carefully considered, and I 
think each can be resolved in a way perfectly 
acceptable to the Alliance and to the Euro- 
pean nations. The multilateral force is not 
solely a military force, although it is that. 
There are substantial political benefits to be 
derived from the multilateral force. It pro- 
vides a means for nuclear partnership in the 
Alliance which is a new and valuable element. 
Whatever the outcome of our current dis- 
cussions with our European allies, the multi- 
lateral force is not a gimmick but an honest 
American effort to meet European desires. 

Dr. Ansumz. We have heard many debates 
over the current nuclear posture of the 
United States relative to the U.S.S.R. There 
has been much discussion as to whether we 
are entering inevitably a period of nuclear 
stalemate, or whether there is a possibility 
of a breakthrough which would upset the 
stalemate. What about this, Dr. Teller? 

TEST CESSATION 


Dr. TELLER. The question of test cessation 

has been before the American public for 

e than 6 years. In these very days, due 

to the “generosity” of Khrushchey of as 

many as three inspections per year, this has 

become, in the opinion of many of our co- 
patriots, acutely interesting. 

I have listened to a number of comparisons 
between the state-of-the-art in the United 
States and in the U.S.S.R. There is nothing 
more frightening to me than to see such 
comparisons which indicate that we are 
ahead, and that we certainly will continue 
to stay ahead. In actual fact, I am not 
quite sure who is ahead now, but I am sure 
of one technical characteristic, and here I 
am not facetious, I am in dead earnest. A 
characteristic property of nuclear explosives 
is that they are being developed with great 
speed and in an unpredictable manner. 


Technical surprises are an almost yearly oc- 


currence in this rapidly advancing field. A 
test moratorium will close to us the avenue 
of such advances, 

THREE INSPECTIONS—RIDICULOUS 


At the same time we have seen that in 
the time of a moratorium the Russians can 
fully and effectively prepare their next test 
series. Test moratoria in general cannot be 
policed. Three inspections are ridiculous. 
Thirty are not enough, and 300 
inspections would not quite do the job either. 
But even if the Russians kept the agreement 
to the letter, and merely prepared for their 
next series, we might find ourselves in 1968 
outclassed, for instance, in really reliable 
missile defenses. The result might be the 
same as would be the case if they had mis- 
siles and we had none. What are the uses 
of a thousand missiles, if none of them can 
hit? 


cratic state, ever can make an apriori de- 
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peacefulness has settled down after half a 
million years of human history. We must 
operate on the recognition that history is 
unpredictable. 

We have heard a number of discussions 
about what is going on in the Soviet Union, 
We have heard that there may be an erosion 
of the Communist system. We could not 
quite define the meaning of “erosion,” but 
I think one interpretation might be that we 
have a situation in which the symbol of the 
USSR.—namely the Communist ideology— 
loses its attraction, and that therefore the 
ruling elite in the Soviet Union loses its 
claim for legitimacy. Any time legitimacy 
evaporates, the affected elite becomes irra- 
tional. As a matter of historical 
when an elite becomes irrational, it is given 
to rash acts. 

RATIONALITY A RELATIVE TERM 


What is irrationality in this particular 
case? Rationality is a relative term. It is 
irrational to go into a nuclear war when 
you are a “have” nation. It would be very 
irrational to destroy your resources for no 
particular gain you can make, But the sit- 
uation is entirely different when you realize 
or fear that your days are numbered. The 
feeling that, if you go under, maybe some 
other people ought to go under too, may or 
may not be irrational. But it is not irra- 
tional to think that your last chance to 
postpone your fate is to fight a victorious 
war. 

Some assume that deterrence is assured. 
But deterrence does not happen by itself. 
It is a challenge which the strategists of 
the country must meet. For example, we 
have a very great deterrent force today. But 
while we are enjoying this superiority we 
are making all kinds of decisions which in 
essence will reduce ultimately our firepower 
by a very large percentage. 

COUNTERFORCE STRATEGY 

To carry the contradictions one step fur- 
ther, we announced a counterforce strategy, 
a perfectly good idea—but when you use a 
counterforce strategy, the opponent must 
guard himself against this particular danger. 
Hence, he is going to harden his sites. If 
you do not counter his by increas- 
ing your nuclear yield, you just will not be 
able to apply a counterforce strategy. 

In fact, by now we get all kinds of rumors 
which say that, since the Soviets already 
have hardened, or are about to harden their 


has to be abandoned. Do thesé results fit 
the announced intentions? In my judg- 
ment, they do not. 

I believe the main problem for the United 
States is the nuclear problem; including— 
and I stress this—delivery, defense, and 
protection. 


ACT TO AVOID SURPRISE 


As Professor Teller pointed out, techno- 
logical change is unpredictable. Hence there 
is the absolute rule that we must act to 
avoid surprise and not invite surprise by in- 
action, 

The reason why we need military suprem- 
acy is perfectly simple: it is to make the 
deterrent really credible. The way to get a 
credible deterrent is, of course, to race ahead 
in the techno! area. We have all the 
technological capabilities to beat the Soviets. 
This, then, leads to the next point: Is the 
United States capable of main this 
superior posture by itself? I would say yes, 
given various qualifications, but only with 
extreme effort. The one other point to re- 
member is that we need a second strike force. 
Consequently, we must have a broader spec- 
trum of technical weapons than the enemy. 
Otherwise we cannot be sure that the other 
side has not gained a certain advantage, 
which we did not foresee and which we can- 
not neutralize. 
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MAINTAINING TECHNOLOGICAL SUPERIORITY 

Turning this around: what is the optimal 
way of maintaining technological superior- 
ity? It is to join forces with our European 
allies—the French, the British, the Germans, 
the Italians, etc, and in Asia, with the 
Japanese—not necessarily in all technologi- 
cal programs, but according to a well-con- 
ceived division of labor. If we succeed in re- 
vitalizing the alliance, we will have concen- 
trated in our hands about 80 percent of the 
world’s intellectual, technological, and in- 
dustrial resources. 

In my judgment, the way toward effective 
security leads through a real, firm, and in- 
tegrated alliance. As a first doublestep, we 
should refloat the alliance through nuclear 
sharing and then set up a genuine NATO- 
wide R. & D. program—a program which 
would enhance the security and physical 
protection of all allies. 

Dr. Agsume. Dr. Kahn, do you feel that in 
the future we will approach a point where 
both sides will have invulnerable retaliatory 
capabilities which will rule out a counter- 
force strategy? 

Dr. Kaun. This has to be discussed from 
two aspects. The first is with regard to 
Soviet behavior and doctrine. Anybody who 
has examined this knows that it is likely to 
be quite different from what American stra- 
tegists playing Soviet decisionmakers are 
likely to suggest. The second aspect has to 
do with the ability of even efficient planners 
to procure invulnerable assistance. 

INVULNERABILITY BY ASSUMPTION 


It is important to realize that when we 
talk about the invulnerability of future 
forces, it is an invulnerability by assump- 
tion. We are all theorists today. Nobody 
has fought a thermonuclear war. Some peo- 
ple were involved in a very small kiloton 
war, but that is not a thermonuclear war. 
And the most important part of this theory, 
typically, is the belief that your forces sur- 
vive a first attack. That is a theory. We 
have never tested it. 

I have examined 10 to 15 weapons systems 
in the last 10 years. Others have examined 
equal numbers. It has been almost uniform- 
ly true, when people took a hard look at 

weapons systems, that they found 
holes in them that they had not expected 
to find. This is likely to continue to be true 
in the future, in part because of the current 
suspension of large nuclear yield surface 
tests, This has some very important effects. 
Our silos are not tested. The Russians may 
already have tested such silos in Siberia. 
But because of geographical and other limi- 
tations, we cannot do such testing. This is 
not an overw. argument for or against 
test suspensions. It is simply an observa- 
tion on one of their costs. 

The point is that invulnerability by as- 
sumption is a different thing than invul- 
nerability by test. And the so-called in- 
vulnerable forces of the future, which do not 
allow for counterforce operations and the 
like, are so by assumption, and not by either 
analysis or test. The greater the conflicts 
in these forces, the more likely they are to 
develop weak spots. 

LIMITED NUCLEAR WAR . 


Dr. Ans RRR. Dr. Teller, again looking at 
future strategic situations, do you feel that 
limited nuclear war is a possibility? 

Dr. TELLER. I think that limited nuclear 
war should be seriously considered and 
planned. Though limited war has been ex- 
cellently discussed in a book by Henry Kis- 
singer, it has not been sufficiently explored 
either in this country or within the NATO 
alliance. Keeping of secrets has led to a 
situation where it is almost impossible to 
discuss rationally the question with our al- 
lies, who simply lack information, 

Limitation on war, avoidance of escalation, 
is what we want once war comes. But to 
limit the weapons exposes the loser to temp- 
tation. If instead you try to limit the ter- 
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ritory, then the loser will, in his own inter- 
est, desist from expanding the war, because 
when he has lost a little territory, why should 
he next risk to lose more? 

WEAPONS SYSTEMS OF THE 1970'S 


Dr. SCHELLING. I am skeptical that we 
shall in fact achieve the technological supe- 
riority which Doctors Teller and Possony ex- 
hort us to strive for. No matter what we 
do in the 1970's, we will be depending on 
untested weapons. Nuclear testing in the 
interim will only make a minor improvement 
in the fact that we will be dealing with whole 
weapons systems that have never been tested 
in war, ranging from shelters on up to com- 
munications and reconnaissance. 

If we insist on trying to have local military 
superiority, because anything else makes war 
too risky, then I think we are conceding to 
the Soviets a free hand all over the world. 
As long as the Soviets think we will only fight 
in limited territories, where we can win 
militarily, we have given them appreciable 
promise that any place else is without risk 
for them. 

RISK OF GENERAL WAR 


The reason for engaging the military in 
most places, and especially in the area of 
Berlin, is to take advantage of the fact that 
general war may occur, but not by any fore- 
seeable process, 

Dr. Assurre. It seems to me that several 
issues have been clarified by your discussions. 
Perhaps part of the problem of strategy for- 
mulation is that, as one of you noted, we 
don't know what kind of Europe we want. 
Perhaps we don't know what kind of worid 
we want. 

On the military side, some have advocated 
the objective of a military balance of power, 
possibly as the best we can get, or possibly 
because we have faced with a nuclear stand- 
off. Others have argued strongly for a goal 
of technological superiority, as the only way 
of making the nuclear deterrent really cred- 
ible, or as a way of influencing enemy be- 
havior. 

But as we move from the military portion 
of our power to the political, economic and 
ideological portions, no one in our discus- 
sion, at least, has suggested an East-West 
political balance as a desirable objective. 
The balance of power which produced peace 
In the last century was based upon powers 
with limited aims not dedicated to the de- 
struction of the existing world order. The 
system was also based upon a keeper of the 
balance—in this case Britain—committed to 
evolutionary, not violent revolutionary, 
premises. 

At the time of the First World War it was 
said that the leaders were using strategy 
and tactics appropriate not for that, but for 
the previous war—they were one war behind. 
It would be equally tragic for us ever to fall 
into a strategy one century behind. 

Even the nuclear strategy of the Soviet 
Union has its greatest pay-off in terms of 
blackmail and psychological warfare, not in 
terms of pushing the button. Long ago the 
ancient Chinese strategist, Sun Tzu, noted 
that the highest art is to win a war with- 
out battle. 

One might conclude that the strategy we 
forge on all levels—military, economic, po- 
litical and psychological—must seek to con- 
trol the will of those people devoted to our 
destruction; it must erode that system of 
totalitarianism until it is powerless and is 
transplanted by limited government where 
internal power is balanced in a way that will 
make external balances of power again 
workable. But this erosion is not an au- 
tomatic process—it must have an initiating 
force. The task of the strategy for the fu- 
ture in all areas of power—is to marshal and 
shape the military, paramilitary, economic, 
political, and psychological forces that can 
accomplish this erosion process, while pre- 
serving the world for the future of free- 
men. z 


October 8 
Rights Without Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


or NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr: LENNON. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal sets 
forth one of the many problems con- 
fronting our country in its efforts to keep 
our merchant marine in operation. 

Not only must we contend with strikes 
in violation of existing contracts, as the 
one mentioned, but we are faced with 
strike threats each time a contract ex- 
pires. The Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries has been studying this 
aspect of maritime labor relations for the 
past 7 months and has evolved a bill, H.R. 
1897, which would prohibit strikes for 60 
days while the parties are bargaining and 
for an additional 90 days to give the Con- 
gress an opportunity to find a solution. 
While labor leadership finds this stand- 
still period objectionable, the rest of the 
country finds periodic paralysis of a vital 
segment of our economy at the whim of 
these leaders beyond understanding. 
The exercise of responsibility must be an 
integral part of the right to strike. 

The moderate and practical viewpoint 
of this editorial is commended: 

Ricuts WITHOUT RESPONSIBILITY 


It is always a little sad to see a majestic 
ocean liner out of action for any reason. 
But in the case of the America, now tied to 
a New Jersey pier for a stay of indefinite du- 
ration, there is absolutely no excuse for it. 

This senseless spectacle is not the result of 
any union grievance against the employer, 
United States Lines. Ostensibly the issue is 
the demand of unlicensed seamen repre- 
sented by the National Maritime Union for 
the dismissal of an engineer belonging to the 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association. Al- 
most everyone acknowledges, however, that 
the real trouble is the bitter rivalry between 
the two unions, for years a cause of havoc 
in the shipping industry. 

In any event, the America's September 14 
sailing was canceled, with over 900 passen- 
gers already on board—a charming testa- 
ment to the unions’ regard for innocent by- 
standers—and sailings through this month 
have also been withdrawn. So far it's reck- 
oned that the crew has lost some $700,000 
in wages and the line more than $1 million 
in gross revenues. 

Such extreme irresponsibility is unfortu- 
nately not unusual in union affairs, Like 
this one, strikes are often the outcome of 
unions’ jurisdictional disputes; or when they 
are against ent they are frequently 
undertaken for trivial reasons. With unions 
in a position to close down nationwide in- 
dustries, including basic ones like shipping. 
railroads, trucking, and steel, it is time to 
reexamine the whole concept of the right 
to strike. 

It is a right, to begin with, which is not 
quite in the same category as the funda- 
mental rights we associate with democracy. 
Obviously in a free society a man must be 
able to quit his job when he wants to; also 
to join with his fellows and collectively re- 
fuse to work if there is literally no other 
way to satisfy what are considered just de- 
mands. It is by no means obvious that the 
right to strike is unlimited, embracing free- 
dom to injure countless other people, the 
economy, and the entire Nation. 

Even the fundamental right of free 
speech is not limitless. The classic case of 
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its necessary abridgment is that free speech 
does not include the right to shout “fire” in 
a crowded theater. Yet here we have unions 
starting fires all the time, with open con- 
tempt for the public and sometimes even 
for the interests of their own members. 

Moreover, the right to strike, unlike the 
fundamental ones, is subject to modification 
through changing conditions. Originally it 
was a weapon employees used against their 
own employer, not a nationwide industry, 
and that at a time when working conditions 
often did indeed need improvement. 

Today working conditions are excellent 
almost everywhere in the country. Most 
managements fall all over themselves to 
make the conditions attractive, and never 
has the workingman been more affluent or 
had more leisure time. This makes a strike 
all the harder to justify. It is also one 
of the reasons why the majority of those 
of us who have to work for a living never 
even think of going on strike. 

In a word, any right entails responsibility. 
It is bad enough that many unions refuse 
to recognize this elementary fact. What 
makes it worse is that they have been ex- 
pressly empowered by Government to use the 
strike weapon ruthlessly against the public. 

No other group in society is permitted to 
behave in this fashion. If unions were put 
on the same footing as other groups, includ- 
ing removal of their immunity from anti- 
trust prosecution, the right to strike would 
not be a source of so much wreckage. 

Sensible restraints would be in the unions’ 
own interest. They can get away with im- 
mobilizing America and numerous other 
unintelligent performances for a time, but 
they are building up an increasingly unfa- 
vorable public image. If they continue to 
reject responsibility, they may find they are 
sailing into a storm. 


Retirement of Dr. Charles W. Mayo From 
the Board of Governors and as Senior 
Surgeon of the Mayo Clinic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
recent retirement of Dr. Charles W. 
Mayo from the board of governors and 
as senior surgeon at the Mayo Clinic 
calls attention to the great contribu- 
tion to medical science and medical art 
made by the remarkable Mayo family. 

Dr. Charles W. Mayo is the grandson 
of the English born physician, Dr, Wil- 
liam W. Mayo. The first Dr. Mayo 
came to Minnesota over a century ago 
and practiced medicine in the pioneer 
territory of southern Minnesota. Later, 
he established his office at Rochester, 
Minn. He was joined in practice by his 
two sons, Dr. William J. Mayo and Dr. 
Charles Horace Mayo, after they earned 
their medical degrees in the 1880's. The 


fame of the Drs. Mayo has grown steadily ~ 


since that time. 

The Mayo Clinic is one of the most dis- 
tinguished institutions in Minnesota. 
Doctors throughout the world are famil- 
iar with the leadership 
provided at the clinic in medical diag- 
nosis, surgery and treatment. Many 
hundreds of thousands of people have 
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come to the Mayo Clinic with confidence 
that they were receiving the most ad- 
vanced treatment available to medical 
science. 

The Mayo Clinic is famous not only 
for its treatment of the sick but also for 
its contribution to medical education and 
research. In 1915 the Mayo brothers 
established the Mayo Foundation and en- 
dowed its educational work. It is affili- 
ated with the Graduate School of the 
University of Minnesota, and many doc- 
tors in the United States and in other 
lands have received specialized training 
through the Mayo Foundation. 

Dr. Charles W. Mayo has followed the 
example of his father and his uncle as a 
leader in community and civic affairs. 
In 1953 he was appointed by President 
Eisenhower as an alternate delegate 
from the United States to the United 
Nations. He is chairman of the board of 
regents of the University of Minnesota, 
and he has served the advancement of 
medicine and the Nation in many other 
ways. 

The retirement of Dr. Charles W. 
Mayo marks the first time that a mem- 
ber of the famous Mayo family has not 
been directly associated with the clinic, 
However, one of his sons, Dr. Charles H. 
Mayo II. is now a fellow in surgery at the 
Mayo Foundation. 

I join with Minnesota citizens in ex- 
pressing appreciation to Dr. Charles W. 
Mayo for his many contributions to so- 
ciety and in expressing best wishes for 
his future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the news 
story regarding Dr. Mayo's retirement, 
which appeared in the Minneapolis Star 
on September 18, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DR. C. W. Mayo WILL RETIRE 

ROCHESTER, MINN.—Dr. Charles W. Mayo, 
son of one of the founders of the Mayo 
Clinic, will retire from the world-famous 
medical center here. 

His retirement as senior surgeon at the 
clinic and from the board of governors marks 
the first time a member of the Mayo family 
will not be on the clinic staff since its found- 
ing some 50 years ago. 

The name Mayo also will be absent from 
the board of governors roster for the first 
time in 42 years. 

Mayo has reached the clinic’s mandatory 
retirement age of 65. One of his sons, Dr. 
Charles H. Mayo II named after Dr. Mayo's 
father, a cofounder of the clinic, is follow- 
ing in the family tradition. He is now a 
fellow in surgery in the Mayo Foundation, a 
graduate school of the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Mayo will continue as chairman of the 
University of Minnesota Board of Regents. 
Among the many other posts he will retain 
will be that of editor in chief of Post Grad- 
uate Medicine, national medical journal he 
has headed since 1946. 

It was also announced today that Mayo 
has been appointed chief medical consultant 
with Mutual Benefit Health & Accident As- 
sociation, Omaha, Nebr. He has been a mem- 
ber of the insurance firm’s board of directors 
for 12 years. 

Mayo, who will continue to make his home 
in Rochester, is the grandson of Dr. William 
Worral Mayo, father of the two famous 
brothers, Dr. Charles H. and Dr. William J. 
Mayo, who founded the clinic. 
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As grandson, son, and nephew of Mayo 
surgeons, Mayo represented the third gen- 
eration of Mayos to practice in the clinic 
of that name. 

Mayo's 32-year medical career has in- 
cluded memberships in more than a dozen 
international, national and State medical 
groups, including membership in the 
founders’ group of the American Board of 
Surgery in 1937 and an associate fellowship 
in the International Society of Surgery. 

He was appointed in 1953 as an alternate 
delegate to the United Nations, and in that 
post Mayo outlined the methods used by the 
Soviets in seeking to force false germ war- 
fare confessions from American prisoners, 

Mayo served as an officer in the Army 
Medical Corps during World War II. and 
held the rank of colonel at the time he was 
separated from the service in 1946. He 
served as a member of the Citizens“ Advisory 
Committee on Armed Service Training In- 
stallations in 1951. 

Mayo was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations in 
1954, and that same year turned down an 
effort, backed by President Eisenhower, to 
get him into politics. Minnesota Republi- 
can strategists wanted him as a candidate 
for the U.S. Senate seat held by Democratic 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 

He was born in Rochester and received his 
medical training at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, receiving his master of science in 
surgery at the Mayo Foundation in 1931. 

As a surgeon, Mayo specialized in abdom- 
inal operations, especially those of the colon. 


Logan County, W. Va., Named After 
Indian Chieftain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, Logan County, W. Va., was named 
after a famous chief of the Mingo In- 
dians, according to a recent article in 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail. 
This article tells of the early history of 
Logan County in which wars with the 
Indians played a prominent role. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article in the Gazette-Mail 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Locan History Trep ro FIGHTING 


The mine workers and the mine operators 
fought in Logan County. A world heavy- 
weight boxing champion spent his boyhood 
there but did his best fighting elsewhere. 
Earlier, Chief Cornstalk's daughter Aracoma 
was killed in a battle there. 

All this sounds as if Logan County must 
have been an unpeaceful place, as at times it 
was. But there also have been long periods 
of quiet, in which its importance to West 
Virginia developed. 

Created by an act of the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia in 1824, Logan County at 
that time was much larger. Out of the 
county as it existed then were carved Fay- 
ette, Raleigh, Mingo, and Wyoming Counties, 

The county and the county seat are both 
named after the Mingo chieftain, whose sad 
history and famous speech are known to 
much of the world. 
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Many braves other than the Mingoes hunt- 


people stood on an island in the river south 
of what is now the Logan business district. 

Settlers from the Greenbrier Valley came, 
and in a battle with them in 1770, Aracoma 


The change to Aracoma was urged by Thomas 
Dunn English, the town’s first mayor. 

(English wrote a poem, “Rafting on the 
Guyandot,” which isn't as well known as 
his “Ben Bolt.“) 

The first permanent white settlers also 
were island dwellers at Logan—James Work- 
man and his brothers, Joseph and Nimrod, 
erected a cabin and planted corn on the 
island in 1794. William Dingess came along 
in 1799. 

Timber provided the county's first indus- 


ginal hardwood forests were re- 
equal in stand and quality to those 
of any other part of the State; the black 
t were noted for unusual size 
The forests were depleted, as 
forests in many parts of West Virginia. 
t been depleted yet, however, 
probably won't be for many years. At 
point, a State geologist estimated six 
seams of coal for every surface acre in the 
county. Every known kind except anthra- 
cite was found. 
The bitter days of the mine wars are a 


An extensive gas field was developed in 
the western section of the county, centering 
around Chapmanville, 

In recent times, a new industry, tourism, 
had been discovered by West Virginia. 
Logan County appears to be one of the areas 
that may find a future in it. 


Two Cabinets Compared: Springfield 
Republican Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Springfield Sunday Republican of Octo- 
ber 6 carried a most interesting and il- 
luminating editorial comparing the Cabi- 
nets of President Kennedy and former 
President Eisenhower, which I would like 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues. ‘Therefore, under permission 
previous granted, I wish to have this 
editorial, entitled “Two Cabinets Com- 
pared,” printed with my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorn: 

Two CABINETS COMPARED 

This newspaper supported Eisenhower in 
two elections. But we must concede, since it 
has become an obvious fact, that the Ken- 
nedy Cabinet, in most if not all positions, is 
stronger than the Eisenhower Cabinet. 
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John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State in 
the Eisenhower Cabinet, was a dedicated man 
who carried bravely on even when he was 
suffering the pangs of cancer. But he was 
never able to negotiate anything remotely 
as important as the test ban treaty which 
Dean Rusk, present Secretary of State, ne- 
gotiated and which the Senate has now rati- 
fied. 

Dedicated though he was, Mr. Dulles blun- 
dered again and again. One of his great 
blunders was to withdraw at a critical mo- 
ment our aid in the building of the Aswan 
Dam across the Nile. This he did in such a 
way, according to a confidant at the State De- 
partment, as to humiliate President Nasser, 
of Egypt. Richard M. Nixon, while recently 
touring Africa, volunteered his opinion that 
this was a mistake on Mr. Dulles’ part. 

There is an old New England adage that 
after a raid on an apple orchard the most 
clubs will be found under the best trees. 
This applies to Secretary McNamara. He has 
been under attack almost from the day he 
took the oath of office. To compare him, and 
his capacity for correct decisions, with Sec- 
retary Wilson, Eisenhower's Secretary of De- 
tense, is a reminder of Mr. Wilson's extraor- 
dinary capacity for putting his foot in his 
mouth. 

President Kennedy’s Attorney General, his 
brother, Robert F. Kennedy, so far outranks 
either Brownell or Rogers, Eisenhower's At- 
torneys General, that there is no comparison. 
Robert F. Kennedy has committed no such 
blunder as Brownell’s unwise attempt to 
induce Judge Luther Youngdahl, former Re- 
publican Governor of Minnesota, to with- 
draw as presiding judge in the trial of a 
dis ed professor at Johns Hopkins 
University or to refrain from removing from 
the indictment of that professor, Owen 
Lattimore, an absurd charge which must 
have been prepared in Brownell’s office. 
Brownell must, however, be given credit for 
having cleaned up the Department of Jus- 
tice in which, under the previous adminis- 
tration, there had been inefficiency. 

President Kennedy’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Dillon, has made himself in- 
conspicuous. But Mr. Dillon compares well 
with Eisenhower's Secretary of the Treasury, 
George Humphrey, both on the ground of 
administrative efficiency and on the ground 
that, as admitted by stanch Republicans, 
Humphrey committed such political indis- 
cretions as Dillon has never even thought of. 

And so it goes. Secretary Udall of the 
Interior Department is a better official, de- 
spite some too partisan indiscretions, than 
either of Eisenhower's Secretaries of the In- 
terior, Douglas McKay and Fred A. Seaton. 

The situation invites a comparison be- 
tween the way in which President Kennedy 
makes use of his Cabinet and the way in 
which President Eisenhower made use of his 
Cabinet. Eisenhower, with the passion of a 
military officer for careful organization, orga- 
nized the Cabinet as it had never been 
organized before. He gave it a Secretary 
who kept notes of its weekly meetings and 
whose duty it was to check on the way in 
which each separate Cabinet officer carried 
out the duties assigned to him. 

It all sounded very fine. But was it? 
The actual result was that all of the heads 
of the separate departments met each week 
and listened to a discussion of a matter with 
which only two or three of them were con- 
versant. 

President Kennedy's use of his Cabinet 18 
very different. He seldom, if ever, calls his 
Cabinet together in a meeting of the en- 
tire body. But he requires of each Cabinet 
member a thorough report of what has been 
done within that Cabinet member's jurisdic- 
tion. It must be remembered that the Cabi- 
net is an extra-legal body and was never 
created either by the Constitution or by stat- 
ute law. It follows that the President, no 
matter who he is or what his party affilia- 
tion, is under no obligation to call his Cabi- 
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net together as a body even once during 
his 4-year term. 

It is true that George W. did 
initiate the wise custom of calling his whole 
Cabinet together to advise with him. But 
the entire Cabinet then consisted of only 
three members. They were the Secretary of 
State, the head of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Secretary of the Navy. In those 
early days in the history of our infant Re- 
public, each of these three Cabinet members 
was necessarily conversant with any matter 
that might be brought up. 

To sum up, President Kennedy’s way of 
dealing with his Cabinet is incontestably 
more efficient than Eisenhower's way and his 
Cabinet is a better Cabinet, man for man, 
than Eisenhower's Cabinet was. 


Our Dollar in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
wizards of deficit financing, which in- 
clude the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Dillon, and the cordon of Fabian 
Socialists around the President are de- 
liberately ignoring the man who pays 
the biggest part of the income tax bill— 
the chap whose income is $10,000 an- 
nually and under. Apparently these 
theorists in Washington are going to be 
caught up with, soon. 

Lyle Wilson, in yesterday's Washington 
Daily News tells us why: 

Tue DOLLAR CONTINUES To SHRINK 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

The big-time spenders of the taxpayers’ 
dollars never had it so good in peacetime 
as during the past 3 months, These months 
comprise the first quarter of the 1964 fiscal 
year. 

Treasury Secretary C. Douglas Dillon be- 
lieves big-time spending and Treasury defi- 
cits are good business for everybody includ- 
ing the common man and, of course, the 
Democratic Party. 

If Mr. Dillon is right about that, things 
will be looking up for the Democrats as they 
go into the 1964 Presidential campaign—and 
for the common man. Mr. Dillon, the Demo- 
crats and the common man should rest easy. 
They are assured of another big fat deficit 
when the books close next June 30 on fiscal 
1964. 

Some citizens will not be as enthusiastic 
as Secretary Dillon about the first quarter 
Treasury figures. These will be citizens with 
life insurance policies, pensions, money in 
the bank and other assets measured in terms 
of U.S. dollars. These big fat deficits gradual- 
ly are creating a currency inflation that 
sweats the dollar of its purchasing power. 

The U.S. dollar was worth 45.6 cents in 
October 1962, in comparison with its pur- 
chasing power in 1939. When the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics publishes its Consumer Price 
Index for October of this year, the dollar will 
have slumped a little to about 45 cents. Not 
much, perhaps, but overall it adds up to 55 
cents in 24 years, 

At that rate we will have a two-bit dollar 
in 10 years or so, and then a dollar worth a 
dime, a nickel, and a penny. At that point 
the pensioners, the prudent savers, the fam- 
ily collecting life insurance on a breadwin- 
ner—all of these are likely to be out in the 
woods fighting the squirrels for nuts. 

The does not regularly publish 
figures for expenditures and receipts. It did 
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at one time on a dally basis. What is dally 
published now is an accounting of with- 
drawals from and deposits in the Treasury 
These figures roughly represent expenditures 
and tax revenue, The daily figure also in- 
cludes the public debt, the gold balance, and 
some additional matter, Including figures for 
the same period in the last previous year. 
There is a lag of several days. 

Thus, the Treasury has reported that as of 
September 30, 1963, withdrawals since July 1 
were $31.3 billion compared with $29.4 bil- 
lion in 1962. Deposits were $28.9 billion so 
far this year and $268 last. Since Septem- 
ber 30, 1962, the public debt increased by $7.3 
billion to $306.9 billion, a record that should 
encourage Secretary Dillion, if not the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The US. gold hoard, meantime, had 
shrunk since September 30, 1962, by $485 
million to $15.5 billion; a statistic that will 
encourage nobody unless perhaps it be 
Nikita Khrushchev. 

The Treasury probably will collect more 
than $100 billion in taxes in this fiscal year. 
But that won't be enough to pay the bills 
incurred by the politicians in behalf of the 
U.S. Government. Deposits so far in this fis- 
cal year are more than 62 billion greater than 
in the like period last year. But the spenders 
still are able to get rid of the dollars faster 
than they roll into the Treasury. 

It is a fact little noted that most of these 
tax dollars are from the pockets of the little 
fellows, the common man. The little guys 
will find out about that some day. 


Government Catering Can Weaken Our 
Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following editorial, which 
appeared recently in the Plattsburgh 
Press-Republican, Plattsburgh, N.Y, 

The editorial points out the real dan- 
ger in how the growing centralization 
of power and control of the Federal 
Government can undermine the rugged, 
self-reliant spirit of America, which 
accounted for so much of our progress 
and success. A great many people ap- 
parently do not relate Federal funds or 
Goyernment money to the state of their 
own pocketbook. They do not realize 
that every cent must be paid one way or 
another by the taxpayers of today and 
for generations to come. 

The editorial follows: 

GOVERNMENT CATERING CAN WEAKEN OUR 

Socierr 


A Protestant minister from Corinth, N.Y., 
posed an old question to Gov. Phillip Hoff of 
Vermont the other day: How can we stem 
the growing interference of the Federal Goy- 
ernment in our personal lives and in the op- 
eration of our communities? 

His complaint: The Federal Government 
is growing bigger and bigger and is reaching 
out to affect the lives of every one of us in 
some manner. The trend disturbed him. 

Governor Hoff expressed a degree of con- 
cern, and suggested that this could be 
stopped if States would meet their responsi- 
bilities. When they don't, the Federal Gov- 
ernment does. 
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There are good and bad sides to this mat- 

ter of Federal help. 

that the Federal Government is 
responsible for the overall health and vigor 
of a nation. It can't stand by while some 
States are in desperate straits and their peo- 
ple are sorely in need of basic facilities. For 
if one area of the Nation is weak, It weakens 
the whole Nation. 

Thus we have Federal concern over those 
things which, in the end, have a tendency to 
weaken the Nation as a whole. 

But here a fine line must be drawn be- 
tween those who are able to help themselves 
and those who don't want to help themselves. 
There are political parties in power within 
communities and States about the Nation 
that will not face up to their responsibilities 
and raise taxes to solve local and State prob- 
lems. 

The reason is simple: The taxpayers rise in 
a storm of protest, often kicking out the 
officeholder at election time. 

Thus really it is the taxpayers and the 
voters who keep a tight rein on officeholders 
and discourage them from urging a com- 
munity or State to face up to its responsi- 
bilities. The taxpayers seem to prefer the 
Federal handout system. And with Federal 
handouts come controls. For Federal aid 
cannot be dispensed without laws governing 
its use. 

So really the blame rests with the tax- 
payers, for they are the ones who forge, by 
and large the local or State operating phi- 
losophy * * * a philosophy that reflects re- 
sponsibility or lack of it. 

The interesting thing is that when a com- 
munity shirks its responsibilities, and in- 
vites repeated Federal help to solve its local 
problems, that community also begins to 
shirk its responsibilities in other areas, too. 
This philosophy begins to be refiected in the 
total community life. 

Thus the Federal Government can under- 
mine the health and vigor of society by do- 
ing too much for it and discouraging re- 
sponsibility, It can weaken the moral fiber 
of society by catering rather than helping 
just in time of need. 

These are fine dividing lines, to be sure. 
But they must be drawn in the minds of 
Government policymakers and in the minds 
of taxpayers. 

For, as we have said, to cater to a society 
can undermine its very strength and vigor. 


Only the Stupidest Calves Choose Their 
Own Butchers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Chancellor 
Adenauer of West Germany is one of the 
greatest men of our time. He has stood 
like a stone wall against the onrushing 
hordes of communism in Central Europe. 

Chancellor Adenauer, being on the 
firing line, is more familiar with Com- 
munists intrigue than many of us. The 
warning of Chancellor Adenauer should 
be heeded by the leaders of our own 
country. Chancellor Adenauer is re- 
ported in the New York Times of October 
6 as having restated his opposition to 
Western grain sales to the Soviet Union. 
The Chancellor said— 

If the free peoples of the West or certain 
circles among them are ready now to help 
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the Soviet Union despite all the dangers that 
threaten us, I must say, only the stupidest 
calves choose their own butchers. 


A Tax Cut With a Timetable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I di- 
rect to the attention of the Members of 
the House an editorial in this morning’s 
Chicago Sun-Times discussing the rela- 
tionship between the tax cut and the 
administration spending plans, and the 
proposed timetable tax plan submitted by 
the Magill committee. 

I believe this editorial and the com- 
mittee to which it directs attention merit 
serious consideration, most certainly by 
the executive branch and also by all 
Members of Congress, since we will again 
face the question of tax cuts in a House- 
Senate conference next spring. 

The editorial follows: 

A Tax Cur WITH A TIMETABLE 


President Kennedy promises that even- 
tually the Federal budget will be balanced if 
Congress approves his tax cut plan. The 
key word is “eventually.” Since Mr. Kennedy 
is not disposed to cutting his spending pro- 
gram, it could take several years before Fed- 
eral revenues, boosted by better business 
brought about by a tax boost, caught up 
with Government spending. Meantime, con- 
tinued deficits would bring continued creep- 
ing inflation. 

In contrast to Mr. Kennedy's ambiguous 
program, a group of acknowledged authori- 
ties in the field of finance yesterday proposed 
a tax cut plan with a timetable. Assuming 
a medium national economic growth of 5 
percent, this group estimated that in 3 years, 
the Government would be again operating 
in the black. A most important feature of 
the plan: a $95 billion celling on Federal 
budget expenditures during the 3-year pe- 
riod, or a new general excise tax to be im- 
posed if Federal expenditures are not reduced 
or controlled. 

Mr. Kennedy's present plans call for an 
expenditure of at least $99 billion in the 
immediate future, 

The financial authorities who propose the 
timetable tax plan include some of the Na- 
tion's most respected experts on money and 
taxation. The group is called the Committee 
on Federal Tax Policy and is headed by Ros- 
well Magill, who was Under Secretary to the 
Treasury during President Franklin Roo- 
sevelt's second term. 

The emphasis of this group is, as properly 
it should be, on stimulating investment in 
jobmaking productive facilities. That 
means a greater emphasis on tax cuts that 
will put more money into such facilities. Mr. 
Kennedy's tax program is primarily aimed at 
putting more money in the pockets of con- 
sumers to be spent by them and thus stimu- 
late business. 

Mr. Kennedy's approach is obviously more 
political than the approach of the Magill 
group. Mr. Kennedy hopes that sometime, 
somehow, tax reduction will get the Govern- 
ment out of the red. The Magill group said: 
“The problem of budget deficits cannot be 
dismissed as something which tax reduction 
will eventually eliminate.” 

In other words, elimination of the deficit 
must be planned; it won't happen automat- 
ically. 
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We have said, time and again, that as wel- 
come and as necessary as tax reform to cut 
income taxes may be, it must be accompanied 
either by a reduction in Federal spending 
or the imposition of other or higher taxes 
to make up the losses. 

The Magill committee estimates that its 
program would necessitate operating in the 
red in the next 2 years but it sees a way out 
of the fiscal rut the following year. Mr. 
Kennedy offers no such definite goal, 

Politics being what they are and 1964 being 
an election year we do not expect the Wash- 
ington establishment to embrace the Magill 
report. Yet it is a study that deserves the 
greatest attention. We hope that it can be 
influential in persuading Congress that 
spending must be cut if taxes are to be re- 
duced. 


Aid to the Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I sub- 
mit to be included herein an editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
September 19 entitled “Aid to the Alli- 
ance.” 

This editorial summarizes my feelings, 
and I believe the feelings of many peo- 
ple throughout the Nation, on the im- 
portance of the continuation of an effi- 
cient and adequate foreign aid program 
in Latin America. 

The text of the editorial follows: 

AID TO THE ALLIANCE 

Events in Latin America seem to be con- 

firming the belief that the House of Repre- 
sentatives made a bad mistake when it cut 
$150 million from the annual $600 million 
aid authorization for the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, 
We are sympathetic to the idea that for- 
eign aid in general needs skeptical congres- 
sional scrutiny. But the House action on 
Latin America has dealt a psychological blow 
to the Alliance at the worse possible mo- 
ment. For the first time in the 2-year life 
of the program, governments all over the 
southern continent are beginning to imple- 
ment badly needed—but costly—basic re- 
forms, Our coordinator for Alliance affairs, 
Teodoro Moscoso, has just returned, for in- 
stance, from an inspection tour of Ecuador 
and Peru with enthusiastic reports about 
concrete moves on tax, land, and adminis- 
trative reforms which are at the heart of 
the Charter of Punta del Este. 

But Ecuador and Peru are not alone. Far- 
ther south in Chile the Senate is putting the 
finishing touches on an important new in- 
come tax law. Next door in Argentina a 
newly elected and reform-minded civilian 
government is preparing to take office after 
a year and a half of chaos and veiled mil- 
itary rule. Even Brazil—too often consid- 
ered the incorrigible reprobate of Latin 
America—has introduced stricter tax collect- 
ing methods which have netted a 23 percent 
increase in real tax revenues for the first 6 
months of this year compared to the same 
period last year. 

No one should mistake these first glim- 
merings of progress for the finished product. 
It is also understandable that many Con- 
gressmen may have endorsed the aid cut out 
of exasperation with Latin American tardi- 
ness in carrying out reform promises. But 
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now that those reforms are beginning, it 
would be inexcusable for the United States 
to renege on its commitment to help share 
the heavy financial burden, Predictably 
Communists and extreme nationalists 
throughout Latin America have already 
launched a loud campaign using the House 
action to prove North American insincerity. 

The Senate can undo this damage by re- 
storing the $150 million when the foreign 
aid authorization bill comes before it in the 
next few weeks. We hope not only that the 
Senate will cancel the cut but also that in 
the subsequent conference action, the full 
$600-million authorization limit for Latin 
American aid will be maintained. 


Remarks of Congressman Wayne N. 
Aspinall at a Meeting of the Arizona 
State Reclamation Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, on September 28 the gentleman from 
Colorado, Hon. Wayne N. ASPINALL, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, spoke at 
the meeting of the Arizona State Recla- 
mation Association. As always, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], 
gave an outstandingly fine speech on 
reclamation, a subject with which few 
people are as familiar and knowledgeable 
as he. Since the reclamation program 
is of interest and importance to every 
Member of the Congress and to every 
citizen of the United States, I felt his 
remarks should be given an even wider 
audience than that which was fortunate 
enough to hear him speak in Phoenix. 
Therefore, it is my real pleasure and 
privilege to place Congressman ASPIN- 
ALL’s fine speech in the Recorp for all 
to read: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE WAYNE N. 
ASPINALL AT A MEETING OF THE ARIZONA 
STATE RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 
Tt is indeed a pleasure to have this oppor- 

tunity to join you at this luncheon meeting 
of the Arizona State Reclamation Associa- 
tion, and comment briefly on a program that 
has been so important in your past and is 
the key to your future—the Federal reclama- 
tion program. 

I believe that the surroundings in which 
you are meeting today constitute the best ex- 
ample in our entire Nation of what reclama- 
tion means to an arid land. For it is in this 
valley that a Federal expenditure of only 
about $25 million over 50 years ago is today 
producing crops each year valued at about 
four times that amount, and the project pro- 


vides the primary support for more than a 
half million people. 


I could give you other examples of how 


reclamation development has paid compar- 
able dividends and speak to you in glowing 
terms of the great contribution which the 
Federal reclamation program has made to the 
economy and wealth of our Nation. I could 
paint for you a rosy picture of great ex- 
pectations and hopes for the future of recla- 
mation. However, I believe you would prefer 
to have from me, instead, a completely frank 
appraisal of the Federal reclamation pro- 
gram as it exists today and some of the 
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problems which we presently have before us. 
I have chosen to make my remarks along this 
line in order that you may better understand 
what we are up against in moving this pro- 
gram forward in the years ahead. After a 
few comments on the general program, I in- 
tend to give you my thoughts on future 
water development in your area. 

Today, all parts of the Nation are being 
caught up in a movement toward full com- 
prehensive development of water resources. 
This movement is emerging as the dominant 
conservation issue of our times. In no area is 
this more evident than in the Pacific South- 
west where available water resources are al- 
ready overcommitted and the problem is 
one of conservation and finding new sources. 
While the water problems in other areas are 
not as critical as they are in the Southwest 
there are ever-increasing demands through- 


out our entire Nation for the limited supplies 


that are available. Water shortage is no 
longer just a western problem. Our Na- 
tion’s economic future demands that we 
develop to the fullest extent all of the Na- 
tion’s water resources, whether the water 
eventually is to be used for agriculture, for 
industry, or for our rapidly growing cities 
and towns. 

The problem, which we who are interested 
in the Federal reclamation program are fac- 
ing, is to determine the role which this pro- 
gram will play in our overall water resources 
development task, Will reclamation play an 
important role in a balanced national water 
development program? Or will it be shoved 
aside, leaving a serious gap in meeting our 
national needs? The answer depends on our 
resolving the many serious problems facing 
reclamation today, and on getting our overall 
Federal water programs better coordinated 
and under control, 

As you know, the Federal reclamation pro- 
gram for reclaiming arid lands in the West 
was initiated largely to meet an urgent need 
that developed around the turn of the cen- 
tury after numerous setbacks and failures in 
private irrigation undertakings. The pro- 
gram has undergone changes in purpose and 
direction from time to time to meet the 
changing needs of our people. Congress has 
met these needs as they developed by pro- 
viding statutory authority for the changes. 
For example, in 1926, after a study of a spe- 
cial fact finders committee, Congress passed 
legislation alleviating some of the shortcom- 
ings of the reclamation program and return- 
ing it to a sound and supportable position. 
In the 1930's, when the need developed for 
overhauling the basic legislative authority to 
take into account the multiple-purpose con- 
cept, it was met by enactment of the Recla- 
mation Project Act of 1939, which modified 
and brought up to date the general pro- 
visions of reclamation law with respect to 
multiple-purpose projects, nonreimbursable 
allocations, repayment periods and contracts, 
power and municipal water operations, etc. 

During this period when Congress was 
changing the scope and direction of the rec- 
lamation program, it was also initiating and 
modifying other water resources develop- 
ment pr . The number of Federal 
agencies with responsibilities for water re- 
sources development has increased and 
agency missions haye been broadened. 
There are now four Federal departments 
with major nationwide operating responsi- 
bilities for water resources programs—Army, 
Agriculture, Interior, and HEW. For a while, 
these programs went along without any seri- 
ous conflicts or apparent need for coordina- 
tion. However, more recently, due to the ex- 
pansion and broadening of programs and the 
ever-increasing demands placed upon our 
limited water supplies, conflicts have devel- 
oped. There is competition among the agen- 
cies for the water resources funds included in 
the annual Federal budgets. The Federal 
water agencies operate under different laws, 
policies, and procedures, and, unfortunately, 
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under the multiple-purpose concept, some of 
the water development agencies have, in 
some instances, been given overlapping au- 
thority. The Corps of Engineers, Bureau of 
Reclamation, and Soil Conservation. Service 
have been empowered by law to do, in many 
cases, much of the same work. In addition, 
there is the problem of improving the ar- 
rangements for State and local participation 
in the planning of water resources develop- 
ment, 

It became obvious to me several years ago, 
with respect to the Federal Government's 
total water development effort, that we very 
much needed better means of orderly plan- 
ning, coordinated effort, and a sensible di- 
vision of responsibilities. It seemed to me 
to be particularly important to the reclama- 
tion program that we find the answer to this 
need, for reclamation, being a sectional pro- 
gram, would be the first to be hurt in any 
every-agency-for-itself approach. It was 
5 years ago that I first introduced legislation 
aimed at meeting this need, but during this 
5 years, Uttle has been accomplished. This 
is a critical period for the reclamation 


The problems of those of us who are friends 
of reclamation are really twofold. First, 
there are problems directly related to the 
reclamation itself, and, second, 
there are problems involving all the water 
development agencies which cut across the 
jurisdiction of several committees of the 
Congress. I shall comment upon only a few 
of the problems now facing us. 

First, with respect to getting our reclama- 
tion projects through the Congress, we nor- 
mally have no major difficulties if we stick to 
the policies and criteria that have been 
recommended and established for general 
application. It is when exceptions are made 
to our established policies that we get into 
trouble. Not only do we have difficulty in 
Justifying authorization and construction 
but sooner or later the projects which do not 
conform to established policies, come home 
to haunt us. We have several projects in 
this category at the present time—projects 
on which serious problems exist because, 
years ago, we made exceptions to the policies 
relating to sound planning procedures. 

The matter of repayment is one area of 
project consideration where we have not 
followed a consistent policy. The 1939 act 
set the permissible repayment period at 40 
years plus a development period—but ex- 
ception. after exception has been recom- 
mended by the Department of the Interior 
and concurred in by the Congress, with no 
time limitation, until very recently, placed 
upon payment of that part of the irrigation 
cost to be repaid by power revenues. 

In 1956, we developed a repayment formula 
in connection with the consideration of the 
Colorado River storage project. The au- 
thorizing act for that project calls for re- 
payment of the entire irrigation cost within 
a period of 50 years plus any authorized 
development period, including that portion 
which is to be repaid by power revenues. 
This has seemed to me a sound and support- 
able policy with respect to repayment of all 
projects and Congress has followed it since 
that date. Although it has not been writ- 
ten into each authorizing act all projects 
authorized since 1956 will comply with this 
policy. Therefore, during the last few years 
we have been following, for the first time, 
a uniform policy although it is not written 
into general law. My position, and that of 
my committee, is that this repayment policy 
should be continued and that all new proj- 
ects recommended for authorization should 
comply. 

At the present time, my committee is hold- 
ing up consideration of any Missouri River 
Basin project units until the Missouri River 
Basin project is made to conform to this 
repayment policy. It has been over a year 
now since I requested the Department of 
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the Interior to take the necessary actions 
to put the Missouri basin project on a sound 
basis and to furnish my committee the 
financial studies to show this had been ac- 
complished, The study still has not been 
received. 

Another example of a policy that has been 
developed over the years and is being fol- 
lowed, although it is not a matter of law, re- 
lates to the amount which the irrigation 
water users must repay. By numerous ac- 
tions on individual project legislation, Con- 
gress has indicated that water users should 
be required to pay in accordance with their 
ability to pay, on the basis of economic 
studies by the Department, and that the re- 
mainder of the irrigation cost would then be 
paid by surplus project revenues from the 
disposal of power and municipal water where 
such revenues are available. This policy 
has worked well in connection with our 
large multiple-purpose basin developments. 
T believe that financial assistance can be pro- 
vided in this manner to all potential projects 
although the Reclamation West is not en- 
tirely covered by basin accounts. For in- 
stance, there is no basin account in the 
Northwest but irrigation projects in that area 
have been tied to the Bonneville power sys- 
tem or units thereof for assistancd. This 
policy of power assistance to irrigation de- 
velopment is, of course, very important to 
the future water development in your area 
as well as the entire Pacific Southwest. 

The policy of water users paying in ac- 
cordance with their ability to pay is sound 
and supportable provided the repayment 
ability determination is equitable and some 
other means is used for determining project 
justification. However, when procedures are 
altered so that the amounts required to be 
repaid by the water users are becoming 
smaller and smaller percentagewise, while 
benefit-cost ratios are more favorable under 
the recently adopted formula for determin- 
ing irrigation benefits, questions are bound 
to arise, especially when it appears that es- 
tablished procedures have been changed for 
the express purpose of making certain proj- 
ects conform to a particular policy. For in- 
stance, about 2 years ago, the Bureau of 
Reclamation revised its procedures for deter- 
mining irrigation benefits when it was hav- 
ing difficulty showing favorable benefit-cost 
ratios for many of its projects. The new 

ure was used for the first time in con- 
nection with the Garrison project and has 
even been referred to as the “Garrison for- 
mula.” Since the Garrison project had an 
unfavorable benefit-cost ratio under the pre- 
vious procedures, it appeared that the new 
formula had been worked out in an attempt 
to Justify this project as well as others that 
were in difficulty. In other words, some 
projects that were economically unfeasible 
in the past have become economically feasi- 
ble due to application of the new yardstick. 
This naturally caused criticism by the com- 
mittee and others and has raised serious 
problems in connection with moving projects 
through the House. I believe the new for- 
mula is justified and supportable but the 
way it was adopted certainly left it open to 
suspicion. We still haven't authorized a 
large project that depends upon this new 
formula for justification. = 

We get into trouble when the Executive 
tries to assume the responsibility for estab- 
lishing policy. Congress is the policymaking 
branch of our Government and that is as it 
should be, for Congress is most representa- 
tive of the people. The policies which Con- 
gress adopts should be responsive to the need 
and desires of the people. However, the way 
in which Congress is organized to consider the 
legislative matters relating to water makes 
it very difficult to obtain uniform water 
policy application to all Federal programs and 
agencies. I refer particularly to the com- 
mittee structure where legislation bearing on 
water resources policy is considered by sev- 
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eral congressional committees. Nevertheless, 
in my opinion, Congress must face up to 
this problem if it is to retain its policymak- 
ing prerogative. 

Congress is going to have to give increased 
attention to policies for adjustment to newer 
uses of water such as recreation, fish and 
wildlife, and to the impact which these uses 
have on those uses established in the past. 
The problems brought about by increasing 
urban and suburban growth will have an im- 
pact on the direction that future water policy 
must take and there must be more considera- 
tion given to the important problem of 
Federal-State relationships in dealing with 
water resources. Water quality control is be- 
coming ever more important as a matter to 
be considered in water resources development 
all over the country, We must find sup- 
portable methods for determining project 
feasibility, comparing projects, and making 
judgment as to where Federal assistance is 
most needed. The policies must be flexible 
to meet conditions as they emerge so they 
may be adapted to changing requirements. 

Experience has shown that if Congress does 
not fulfill its responsibility to set policy, the 
Executive will and must attempt to assume 
this responsibility. Let's take, for example, 
the matter of allocations to recreation and 
to fish and wildlife. Congress has not estab- 
lished a firm policy with respect to alloca- 
tions to recreation In connection with water 
projects, In the absence of congressional 
policy, the Executive has been making its 
recommendations, until very recent], in ac- 
cordance with an Executive order È iown as 
Budget Circular A-47, In October, 1961, 
President Kennedy established the Water 
Resources Council comprising the Secretaries 
of Interior, Army, Agriculture and HEW, and 
asked this Council to draft new policies and 
Procedures to be used in evaluating water 
projects, 

In May of 1962, the Water Resources Coun- 
cll submitted its recommendations to the 
President and they were approved and put 
into effect on May 15, 1962. Unfortunately, 
the Council only completed a portion of the 
task assigned to it, Its recommendations 
involved only the formulation of projects 
and procedures for de economic 
justification. The recommendations did not 
cover the matters of cost allocation, reim- 
bursement and cost sharing. Project plan- 
ning under the new procedures has resulted 
in recommendations for expanded land ac- 
quisition programs and large joint-cost allo- 
cations to recreation and to fish and wildlife 
without any established policy with respect 
to reimbursement or cost sharing. There is 
not even agreement among the executive 
departments as to what they should recom- 
mend to Congress in connection with the in- 
dividual projects that are submitted. The 
Corps of Engineers adopted its own policy 
which, In effect, permitted 25 percent of the 
project cost to be allocated to recreation and 
fish and wildlife on a completely nonreim- 
bursable basis. The projects authorized by 
Congress in the 1962 Omnibus Flood Control 
Act were authorized on the basis of this 
policy and, as a result, Congress has gone 
along with a writeoff of about 6250 million or 
about one-fourth the total cost, chargeable 
to recreation and to fish and wildlife, al- 
though I venture to say that this fact is 
known to very few members. 

In view of the situation, my committee 
held 4 days of hearings in March and April 
of this year on this matter. The purpose of 
these hearings was to try to determine what 
policies and procedures were being followed 
and to develop an allocation policy which 
would be applicable to all Federal water pro- 
grams. Not only is allocation policy in- 
volved but the question of entrance and 
user fees at Federal reservoirs is involved, 
and this, in turn, gets us into recreation 
policy which is involved in other broad gen- 
eral legislation presently being considered by 
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my committee and the Congress. This is 
the land and water conservation fund bill. 
As we proceeded with our consideration of 
this matter, it became apparent to the com- 
mittee that it could not adopt an allocation 
policy without statutory establishment be- 
cause allocation policy involved several ex- 
ecutive departments and several committees 
of the Congress. In other words, the com- 
mittee could not follow the procedure used 
in establishing the maximum repayment 
perlod—a policy involving only reclamation 
projects and only the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committees. Having determined that 
statutory establishment of a general alloca- 
tion policy was required, the committee de- 
cided that the appropriate procedure would 
be for the administration to recommend leg- 
islation upon which all the departments and 
the Bureau of the Budget could agree. On 
May 22, my committee adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for the administration to sub- 
mit its recommendations with respect to 
allocation policy and stated that, pending 
receipt of such recommendations, no project 
plan should be submitted to the Congress 
ee a joint-cost allocation to recreation 
and to fish and wildlife. This action by the 
committee has held up submission of all 
reclamation projects while the administra- 
tion attempts to meet the committee's re- 
quest. To date, the legislation has not been 
submitted to Congress. I do know that the 
departments and the Bureau of the Budget 
are diligently trying to reach agreement. 
The Bureau of the Budget now claims that 
it never gave its blessing to the Corps of 
Engineers’ allocation policy last year. 

I hape that the administration will sub- 
mit its proposed legislation soon. When it 
is received, it will be given top priority by 
my committee. It should be considered be- 
fore any of the projects. In the meantime, 
the reclamation program is stalled. 

When the program does get rolling again 
we will have the problem of priorities 
among projects. Reclamation must be a 
program of orderly advancement. Our pro- 
gram of project authorizations should be 
generally in the same order of magnitude 
as our construction program. I see no sense 
in authorizing in one Congress projects cost- 
ing in total say $2 or $3 billion when our 
construction program is running from one- 
half to six-tenths of a billion dollars, If 
our authorization program greatly exceeds 
our construction program over any extended 
period, we permit the executive branch to 
pick and choose the projects it wants to 
build, perhaps on the basis of political con- 
siderations, and we end up with a lot of 
out-of-date plans on the book shelves. Our 
experience in the Missouri Basin in this 
connection should have taught us a lesson. 

There are also problems involving the re- 
lationship of reclamation projects to agricul- 
tural surpluses. This relationship must be 
better understood or it will continue to 
plague us. For instance, it is not generally 
known that the reclamation program has 
been less of an offender in connection with 
this problem than such programs as the 
agricultural research program, the agricul- 
tural conservation program, or the Corps of 

* flood control program. Informa- 
tion furnished me by the Corps of Engineers 
some time ago indicated that agricultural 
production on lands reclaimed or protected 
by the corps has exceeded the production 
on reclamation projects and that the crops 
on corps protected lands are those which 
contribute more to the surplus problem than 
crops grown on reclamation project lands. 
Of course, aside from the fact that crops 
grown on reclamation projects have little 
effect upon agricultural surpluses, I have 
always contended that our ability in the 
United States to produce surplus food 18 
reassuring in view of the future world food 
shortage predicted by many economists. I 
would say that surpluses are preferable to 
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shortages. Just last week Soviet Premier 
Krushchev called for stepped-up agricultural 
production on irrigated lands, and during 
this same week Russla concluded a deal to 
purchase 6.2 million tons of wheat from 
Canada over a 10-month period. A few days 
later, Russia also announced the purchase 
of an additional 13 million tons of wheat 
from Australia. 

In addition to the few specific problems 
which I have discussed, there are the usual 
and longstanding problems that stem from 
the fact that reclamation is a sectional pro- 
gram. The reclamation States have only 
107 Members out of 435 Members in the 
House of Representatives and many of these 
are not friendly to the program. Success 
in getting reclamation projects through the 
House depends upon (1) having favorable 
and worthwhile projects to present, (2) hav- 
ing the reclamation West united in support, 
and (3) having a better understanding 
among Members of the House from outside 
the reclamation States. 

My remarks up to this point should give 
you. a realistic idea of the rather rough and 
tough road which any large water develop- 
ment program faces in Congress today. Now, 
what you are most interested in, of course, 
is what this all means in terms of needed 
water conservation and development in the 
Pacific Southwest. 

During the hearings on the central Arizona 
project over 12 years ago, I made it clear 
that I did not oppose development in Ari- 
zona of water resources to which Arizona 
was entitied. On that memorable day of 
April 18, 1951, when the central Arizona 
project was “put on the shelf” by action of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
I offered a substitute motion to the motion 
offered by Mr. Sartor requiring that the 
controversy between the States of Arizona 
and California be taken to the Supreme 
Court. My substitute motion, which would 
have permitted reconsideration of the proj- 
ect upon request of a majority of the com- 
mittee, was offered because I did not believe 
it was in the province of the committee to 
say that this matter must be decided by the 
Supreme Court, and because I had hoped 
that Arizona and California, following the 
example set by the Upper Basin States, might 
arrive at a friendly compromise agreement. 
However, my substitute motion failed and 
the original Saylor motion, on which | I voted 
“present,” was adopted. 

My position with respect to water resources 
development in Arizona has not changed 
since 1951. I will support.any program for 
developing water resources that Arizona is 
entitled to if it conforms to the policies 
and criteria which we have established with 
respect to justification and feasibility. Of 
course, the legislation must be brought be- 
fore the Congress in a timely manner. By 
this, I mean that Arizona should not expect 
the Congress to lay aside all the other proj- 
ects and water policy matters it has been 
working on and studying over the last sev- 
eral years in order to give immediate atten- 
tion to Arizona's desires. I understand, of 
course, how Arizona feels after waiting more 
than 12 years for a court decision. However, 
we must face reality. Conditions have 
changed. New studies are necessary. The 
condition of water surplus which prevailed 
12 years ago has been drastically altered. 
Ground water supplies in the Lower Colo- 
rado River Basin are being serlously de- 
pleted by overpumping. The Glen Canyon 
Reservoir is now being filled and the lower 
basin has to share Colorado River water with 
the upper basin. There has been a shift in 
water usage. Water needs for recreation and 
fish and wildlife are receiving more and more 
attention. The water needs for municipal 
and industrial use are greatly increased. 
For example, I noticed just a few days ago 
where Arizona’s mineral industries would 
require an additional 3% billion gallons of 
water annually by 1980, ralsing the total re- 
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quirements for these industries alone to 
32 billion gallons per year. The point I am 
making is that we cannot just pick up where 
we left off on April 18, 1951, in the commit- 
tee of which I am now chairman. There are 
only four members of the committee who 
were serving in 1951, While it may seem that 
I am advocating starting over from 
Scratch,” I assure you that I shall keep in 
mind and give consideration to the long de- 
lay forced upon Arizona in its water de- 
velopment program. 

I have continued to be interested over the 
years in potential water resources develop- 
ment in the Lower Colorado River Basin. 
As a matter of fact, it was my letter to Sec- 
retary Udall last November, prior to the 
Supreme Court's decision, which initiated 
the “basin approach” and resulted in expe- 
diting Interior's studies in the lower basin. 
My letter requested an outline for a coordi- 
nated comprehensive program under which 
the water needs of the entire southwest area 
might be provided for. In his reply of Jan- 
uary 18 of this year, Secretary Udall recog- 
nized the need for an areawide approach 
and on January 22 he announced the start 
of a new study aimed at a regional solution 
of the water and power problems of the 
Pacific Southwest, This is the study which 
was speeded up and given top priority in 
June after the Supreme Court's June 3 deci- 
sion in the case of Arizona v. California and 
which was completed and submitted to the 
Colorado Basin States last month. 

I have not studied in detall this five-state 
regional plan—referred to as the Lower Col- 
orado River project—but I will comment to 
this extent: First, I belleve that an aren- 
wide approach is necessary and that unity 
and cooperation are imperative if the water 
needs of the Pacific Southwest—the fastest 
growing area in the Nation—are to be met. 
This approach has been successful in the 
Upper Colorado River Basin. Extended con- 
troversy will benefit no one and will serve 
only to worsen, for all concerned, the water 
crisis in the Southwest. 

Secondly, I believe that the plan must be 
one that will provide better water manage- 
ment and develop new water supplies and 
not one that would benefit one area to the 
detriment of another. An effective water 
conservation program must necessarily be 
a part of the plan. In order to help finance 
the cost of works that will be involved, I 
agree with the proposal for a basin develop- 
ment fund, All the States that are involved 
should take an active part in developing this 
regional plan. 

My advice to you, in Arizona, and to water 
leaders in California and the other States 
as well, is that you not be too impatient 
but that you carefully evaluate this proposed 
areawide plan in a constructive and coopera- 
tive manner, and that you honestly attempt 
to develop in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior a plan of development 
which all States can support. I sincerely be- 
lieve that this approach on the part of a 
united Arizona has the best possible chance 
of success with respect to relieving the water 
crisis here in Arizona and the Southwest. 
If you bring to Congress such a plan and it 
conforms to present policies and criteria, I 
can assure you that it will be placed in 
position for the earliest possible considera- 
tion by the Congress consistent, of course, 
with the consideration of other water devel- 
opment projects on which we are already 
working. 

Finally, I cannot emphasize enough the im- 
portance of unity within Arizona and agree- 
ment among the five States, and especially 
Arizona and California. My committee and 
the Congress have been following a policy of 
not deciding differences within a State and 
hesitate to consider a basin water develop- 
ment program when there is a serious con- 
troversy between or among the States in- 
volved, The problems of successfully mov- 
ing a large reclamation program through 
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the House of Representatives are so great 
under the best of conditions that the addi- 
tion of a serious intrabasin controversy 
would present a very difficult task. 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, the industrial development 
efforts of the Scranton administration 
are attracting more and more attention 
among the business publications of the 
country these days. 

Here are articles that recently ap- 
peared in Metalworking News and Wom- 
en's Wear Daily: 

[From the Metalworking 
1963} 


PENNSYLVANIA GOVERNOR OUTLINES Moves To 
LURE Space AGE INDUSTRIES 
(By Ed McLaughlin) 

HARRISBURG, Pa—In a big way, Pennsyl- 
vania is becoming competitive in the race 
to lure burgeoning space age industries to 
new homes within its borders. 

Over the past several months, the admin- 
istration of Gov. William W. Scranton has 
moved in the following ways: 

1. Bolstered the State's industrial dévelop- 
ment program to include more liberalized tax 
benefits to business, and particularly to re- 
search and development companies. At the 
same time, it is providing more funds to be 
used for industrial development purposes. 

2. Set into motion the formation of a 
task force of 100,000 Pennsylvanians who, 
by word of mouth, letter, and other contacts, 
will talk up the industrial and economic 
advantages of this Commonwealth. Chair- 
man of the 100.000 Pennsylvanians for the 
Economic Growth,“ as this project is know, 
is Frank L. Magee, chairman of the executive 
committee of Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh. The program will be launched 
October 1. 

3. Taken steps to improve the State's gen- 
era] business climate, especially where busi- 
ness relations with the State government 
are concerned, by utilizing the talents of 
21 top business and industrial leaders to 
serve on the Governor's council of business 
and industry. 


News, Sept. 23, 


THE REASONS 


Why the sudden muscle flexing by Penn- 
sylvania? 

Governor Scranton, in an interview with 
Metalworking News, pointed out that Penn- 
sylvania was saddied with an economy ex- 
tremely dependent on industries that had 
become less vital, Jeaving the State with a 
legacy of unemployment problems. 

Last year, for instance, the Governor said, 
plants In Pennsylvania experienced a 6.8 per- 
cent decline in the dollar amount of prime 
contracts awarded and the State's total share 
of defense contracts for production and re- 
search dropped nearly 9 percent. 

In research and development alone, Penn- 
sylvania in 1961 received 3.7 percent of prime 
military projects, compared with 41.34 for 
California, 12.19 for New York, and 5.78 for 
Massachusetts. 

Not only that, but Pennsylvania has 
lacked a reservoir of skilled technicians. In 
California, he explained, there are five or six 
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trained technicians to every engineer, Penn- 
sylvania has four or five engineers to every 
technician. 

This, observers say, points up a lack of 
adequate technical institutes, which is hurt- 
ing the State. 

However, as the State government tackles 
the problem of improving education, it is go- 
ing ahead full swing to attract new industry. 

LOAN PROGRAM 


The legislature recently approved meas- 
ures to make it possible for research and 
development facilities to qualify for Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Development Authority 
(PIDA) loans, just as manufacturing 
facilities do. 

Because of expenses involved in their es- 
tablishment; research and development 
facilities are now eligible for loans up to 45 
percent of total costs, rather than the usual 
40 percent. 

“The new emphasis on research and de- 
velopment is im t because these are 
the so-called multiplier industries which 
create many other jobs wherever they 
locate,” it was explained. Pennsylvania- 
based industries will be encouraged to de- 
velop research and development facilities 
just as “foreign” operations will. 

In addition, research and development in- 
dustries were exempted from capital stock 
and franchise tax to encourage their loca- 
tion in this Commonwealth. 

In late August, tentative approval was 
given by PIDA for $2,821,608 worth of proj- 
ects, including the first for research and de- 
velopment firms. The same day, approval 
was given to 10 other loan applications, 
worth $1,201,574. 

The first two requests for research and 
development loans came from Allegheny 
County. One of the applications was filed 
for the American Institute of Research, 
which seeks $787,500 for a new building to 
house expanded operations, creating an es- 
timated 175 jobs. The other was for a $463,- 
000 loan for a new building to house an un- 
identified firm moving into the State from 
New York. It was estimated the firm would 
create 72 jobs. 

[From the Women's Wear Daily, Sept. 25, 
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SCRANTON IN CLOSE HARMONY AS STATE'S 
Business Hums 
(By Ed McLaughlin) 

Harkispurc, Pa.—Within the past few 
weeks these events have happened in wide- 
ly separated parts of Pennsylvania: 

A $456,012 loan was made to Diversifica- 
tions, Inc, the Industrial development 
branch of the Greater Johnstown Chamber 
of Commerce. That money will be used by 
Bestform Foundations of Pennsylvania, Inc., 
in the erection of a $1,040,000 undergarment 
plant in Cambria City, which will eventual- 
ly employ 250 persons. 

Out in the Dutch country of eastern 
Pennsylvania, a clothing manufacturer was 
at his wit's end from trying to cut through 
bureaucratic redtape in order to complete 
a sizable expansion to his plant. He turned 
to a newly created State council, comprising 
top people in key departments. The council 
found that a bureaucratic menial had mis- 
read the manufacturer's plans, and refused 
him permission to install a necessary ele- 
vator. The council saw to it that this dif- 
ficulty was quickly corrected, and the pro- 
ducer is now completing his expansion plans. 

Prank L. , Chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, was named chairman of the 
One Hundred Thousand Pennsylvanians for 
Economic Growth, g October 1, 
this group will attempt to enlist 100,000 
citizens of this Commonwealth in a massive 
talk-up-Pennsylvania campaign. 

Though seemingly unrelated, these three 
developments are sympatomatic of the vigor- 
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ous action the State government Is 

to hypo an economy long watered down by 
the decline in the importance of coal as a 
fuel, the exodus of the textile industry to 
the South, and the minimized importance of 
rail transportation. 

Some call Gov. William W. Scranton the 
catalytic agent behind Pennsylvania's new 
drive to become a formidable factor as a 
business-industrial location and as a tour- 
ist mecca, 

In fact, alds of Governor Scranton contrast 
his approach to those of his immediate prede- 
cessors. “If you wanted to see Gov. George M. 
Leader in the mid-1950’s, you had to be in- 
terested in mental health. With Gov. David 
Lawrence, whose administration preceded 
Scranton's, the pitch was highway safety, 
With Governor Scranton, it is strictly in- 
dustrial development.” 

Under the Governor’s urging, the legisla- 
ture this year bolstered the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Authority by pro- 
viding it with more funds. In addition, tax 
benefits to business were liberalized. Re- 
search and development firms establishing 
new facilities, were exempted from capital 
stock and franchise taxes. Better deprecia- 
tion allowances were permitted, and exten- 
sion of Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority help was made available for firms 
in the distributing industry, to encourage 
the building of new trucking centers, ware- 
houses and the like. Scores of loans have 
been approved this past summer alone. 

Governor Scranton, in an interview with 
Fairchild News Service, said he is interested 
not only in encouraging out-of-State firms 
to locate in Pennsylvania, but also in show- 
ing that “Pennsylvania loves the firms al- 
ready operating here.” ? 

For this reason, he has been campaigning 
to eliminate as much redtape for businesses 
as possible, and in weeding out incompetent 
State employees. For this latter purpose, he 
utilizes an interdepartmental clearing coun- 
cil, comprising key State people, which has 
the express purpose of “unsnarling redtape 
and the inevitable delay and confusion 
caused by bureaucracy.” 

Recently, a Governor's aid explained, it 
was the action of this council which enabled 
the Dutch country apparel manufacturer to 
get his expansion plans moving after months 
of delay. The council also has helped speed 
up the approval of architectural plans for 
new buildings in a department—that of la- 
bor and industry—which reportedly was “no- 
torious” for losing material in its bureau- 
cratic mazes. 

Governor Scranton carried out a campaign 
promise when he encouraged the formation 
of the committee of One Hundred Thousand 
Pennsylvanians for the Economic Growth. 
Officially, this organization will come alive 
October 1, and recruiting efforts will begin. 

Businessmen, industrialists and other citi- 
zens participating will be urged to talk up“ 
Pennsylvania's economic advantages, the im- 
pact that the new network of interstate 
highways will have in making this State the 
hub of the northeastern U.S. megalopolis, 
the State's scenic beauties and historic sites. 
and the like. 

In working so closely with businessmen, 
Governor Scranton is seen in many quarters 
as taking on such stature that he is being 
seriously mentioned as a possible Republican 
presidential candidate. 

He denies any such intentions, pointing 
out he has no organized group supporting 
him, However, political observers feel the 
Governor—whom the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion will support as a “favorite son“ candi- 
date next summer—may be the answer if the 
GOP convention is hopelessly deadlocked 
over Governor Rockefeller or Senator Gon- 
WATER. 

Many segments of the press—notably Time 
magazine—have written favorably of Gover- 
nor Scranton. In fact, Greater Philadelphia, 
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a local magazine for businessmen, recently 
projected Scranton’s nomination in an arti- 
ele called “Scranton Versus Kennedy: Bright 
Hopes for a Dark Horse,” 


Oceanography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great values of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp is that it circulates ideas, opinions, 
and evaluations of the issues of the day. 
It also stimulates debate and discussion. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, I have 
made two speeches recently on the sub- 
ject of oceanography. I was amazed by 
the response—many private firms, Gov- 
ernment agencies, and individuals have 
communicated their opinions of those 
speeches to me. The great majority ex- 
pressed agreement with my concern that 
the United States may be falling behind 
the Soviet Union in this vital area of 
knowledge. 

One letter I received was from Rear 
Adm. H. Arnold Karo, the Director of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, an 
agency of the U.S. Denartment of Com- 
merce. In his letter Admiral Karo out- 
lines the work the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey is doing in the field of oceanog- 
raphy. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I include 
Admiral Karo's letter in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

It is my sincere hope that this speech 
will serve to continue what has developed 
into a mutually valuable and educational 
exchange of ideas and data: 

Hon. Ricwarp T. Hanna, 
1516 Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. : 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: In view of your con- 
cern over the U.S. oceanographic program, 
I know you will be interested in knowing 
that the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey is 
actively engaged in an oceanographic pro- 
gram which holds great promise for the ad- 
vancement of American interests in an area 
of the earth which is still largely unexplored. 

Of the 21 different U.S. agencies which are 
engaged in one way or another in oceano- 
graphic research, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, an agency of the Department of Com- 
merce, is playing the leading civilian role. 

This is in accord with the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Oceanography of 
the National Academy of Sciences. The 
Committee recommended that the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, which is the oldest scien- 
* tific body in the Nation, play a primary role 
in worldwide oceanic surveys, concentrating 
its efforts on those areas which are pri- 
marily of scientific and commercial interest. 

Development of a national program in 
deep-sea oceanography is being undertaken 
fér the Federal Government by the Federal 
Council for Science and Technology, acting 
through its Interagency Committee on 
Oceanography. The Committee earlier this 
year drafted a tentative schedule for new 
ship construction for ocean surveys which 
called for the building of 12 new oceano- 
graphic ships by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and the Navy by fiscal year 1967. 
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Of these, two 3,800-ton ships are now un- 
der construction for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. They are the Oceanographer and 
the Discoverer. These sister ships will be the 
largest oceanographic ships built in this 
country. They are being constructed from 
the keel up specifically for the study of the 
sea, 


These vessels are being equipped with mod- 
ern oceanographic instrumentation and fa- 
cilities, including shipboard laboratories, and 
a large computer facility, They are designed 
to supply the scientific community and com- 
mercial and industrial interests with oceano- 
graphic information important both to the 
enhancement of science and to the stimula- 
tion of economic growth. 

In addition, the Committee schedule pro- 
vided for the construction of another two 
3,800-ton oceanographic ships for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey in fiscal year 1965; one 
3,800-ton and one 1,600-ton ship in fiscal 
year 1966; and one 3,800-ton and one 760- 
ton ship in fiscal year 1967. This program 
is, of course, subject to revision, but it pro- 
vides an indication of future plans in this 
area. A 

At present, the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
has five oceanographic ships probing the 
mysteries of the seas. They are the Pioneer, 
Surveyor, Explorer, Pathfinder and the Mar- 
mer. In addition, six of the agency's re- 
maining 10 ships are also engaged in various 
oceanographic activities, although their 
primary work is in hydrography. These are 
the Bowie, Hydrographer, Peirce, Whiting, 
Patton, and Lester Jones. 

It is true that in the past the oceanogra- 
phic activities of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey have been primarily confined to collec- 
tion of hydrographic information in the coast 
areas and in the immediate vicinity of the 
Continental Shelf. Deep sea oceanography 
has become a new responsibility of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey as a result of the scien- 
tific importance of the national program in 
oceanography. 

To meet this increased responsibility, a 
Coast and Geodetic Survey ship participated 
just recently in a program of International 
Cooperative Investigations of the Tropical 
Atlantic, part of an armada of 13 ships which 
also included vessels from Argentina, Brazil, 
Congo (Brazzaville), Ivory Coast and the 
Soviet Union. The purpose of this program 
was to take a simultaneous look at the struc- 
ture and properties of the water masses ex- 
tending across the entire ocean from Brazil 
to the Ivory Coast. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey is also 
planning deep sea studies in cooperation with 
Japan in accordance with plans of the United 
States-Japan Commtitee on Scientific Coop- 
eration, a committee established by President 
Kennedy and the Prime Minister of Japan. 

Still another Coast and Geodetic Survey 
vessel will participate as part of the U.S. 
effort on an international oceanographic ex- 
pedition to the Indian Ocean in 1964. 

This represents only a part of the deep 
sea oceanographic program being engaged in 
by the United States, including the Const 
and Geodetic Survey. Taking into consider- 
ation the activities of all U.S. agencies, in- 
cluding the military, American oceanogra- 
phers feel that this country is ahead of the 
Soviet Union In this field. 

This is the opinion, among other, of Dr. 
Harris B. Stewart, Jr., chief oceanographer of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. “The United 

States,“ said Stewart, “is still considered the 

leader in the field of oceanography because 
of its constant imput of new ideas and the 
intellectual contributions it has made in this 
field. It takes more than ships to achieve 
supremacy in oceanography.” 

As for ships, no less an authority than 
Comdr, Robert J, Alexander, head of the 
Navy's oceanographic programs branch, es- 
timates that the United States has at present 
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66 oceanographic ships in operation, rang- 
ing in size from 10 to 13,000 tons. Alexander 
added that according to a compilation he 
has made, the Soviet Union has exactly 
the same number of oceanographic vessels. 
Writing in the magazine Data, he added 
that present shipbuilding plans of American 
agencies engaged in oceanographic work call 
for a total of 92 ships in operation by 1970, 
all over 250 tons displacement. Alexander 
also expressed the opinion that the United 
States is ahead in this field. He stated, “I 
am absolutely confident that the United 
States is the world’s leader in oceanography.” 


I hope this helps bring into a sharper 


perspective the work being done by this 


country in this very important area of earth 
exploration. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rear ADM. H. ARNOLD KARO, 
Director, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Price Increases May Portend New Round 
of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s tendency to discount the 
inflationary possibilities of tax cuts ac- 
companied by higher levels of Federal 
spending poses serious risks for our 
economy. As I have repeatedly pointed 
out, the so-called excess capacity and 
idle manpower, which the administra- 
tion says is a shield against inflation, will 
not, in fact, prevent a new wave of in- 
fiction. The idle capacity is largely ob- 
solete, and most of our unemployed re- 
quire extensive retraining before they 
can fill the jobs which should open up 
as the economy advances. 

Even without the administration's tax 
and spending programs, price pressures 
are beginning to be felt as the economy 
recovers from the mild recession of 1960 
61. An article by Frank C. Porter in 
the Washington Post of October 5 makes 
clear that broad price increases have oc- 
curred in a number of major industries in 
recent weeks. Although economists dif- 
fer on the inflationary threat, conven- 
tional market analysts believe that in- 
creasing demand is primarily responsible. 
They point out that the period, 1958- 
62, was marked by overcapacity and 
swollen inventories, but that demand has 
now caught up with output. 

If these observers are correct, the ad- 
ministration’s program to increase ag- 
gregate demand in order to stimulate the 
economy could touch off a new round of 
inflation. As Bernard D. Nossiter re- 
ports in the Washington Post in another 
article published October 5, some econo- 
mists have noted that a 2 percent rise in 
prices, spread throughout the economy, 
would wipe out all the increased demand 
that the tax cut is designed to create. 
It thus appears as though the adminis- 
tration’s program could touch off an in- 
flation which—even though mild—would 
offset the benefits which the administra- 
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tion hopes to derive from its economic 
program. 

I include Frank C. Porter's article from 
the October 5 Washington Post in the 
Recorp at this point. 

Price Risk Trenp ErrD ror SIGNS oF 
INFLATION 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

Broad price increases in a number of ma- 
jor industries in recent weeks have again 
conjured up the old specter of inflation. 

So far, few economists seriously believe 
that the Nation has embarked upon a dan- 
gerous new price spiral. 

But analysts are nonetheless apprehensive 
about substantial price boosts for a variety 
of materials and commodities: steel, alu- 
minum, zinc, lead, silver, asbestos, glass, 
paperboard, foodstuffs, and others. 

The most dramatic and controversial in- 
creases have come in steel. 


“SELECTIVE” BOOSTS MADE 


This is the industry against which Presi- 
dent Kennedy marshaled the might of the 
Federal Government in angry confrontation 
with United States Steel Chairman Roger M. 
Blough in April 1962. The company finally 
rescinded the industry's first across-the- 
board price increase in 4 years. 

Last April the administration warily gave 

its assent to price increases for sheet and 
strip first announced by a comparatively 
small producer. These increases were se- 
lective,” the White House reasoned covering 
only 38 percent of all basic steel products 
and averaging out at 1 percent of total vol- 
ume. 
Some experts claimed the boosts would 
not stick because of such market factors as 
competition from low-priced imports and 
substitute materials. But stick they did. 
And recently the industry has pursued this 
selective and piecemeal strategy to raise 
prices on reinforcing bars, oil country pipe 
and casing, hot rolled bars, plates and struc- 
tural shapes. 

Now price increases cover some 65 percent 
of the industry's output by volume and 
amount to an estimated 2 percent on total 
sales. 

This will bring the steel price index only 
3 percent above the level of 5 years ago, 
however, 

PRICE EROSION CITED 


And leaders in other industries say they 
have raised prices recently only to mitigate 
price erosion that has taken place since the 
great postwar Inflation was largely halted in 
1958. 

Primary aluminum producers, for example, 
last month increased the price of ingots 
from 223 to 23 cents a pound. But the price 
had been 25 cents 5 years before and had 
been steadily slipping until this year despite 
increasing production. 

What has brought about the wave of 
higher prices? 

The experts tend to disagree. Oonven- 
tional market technicians claim increasing 


overcapacity and swollen inventories against 
soggy demand in many commodities, they 
explain. Demand has finally caught up with 
By way of example, they point to 
sharp boosts in sugar and firmer prices for 
such commodities as cocoa, coffee, zinc, and 
lead. 
CALLED EXPLORATORY 


Others argue that the increases are merely 
exploratory in some industries and may not 
be sustained by demand. Still another 
school invokes the theory of 
prices, insisting that some industries such 
as steel are dominated by a few powerful 
firms that are abte to raise prices arbitrarily 
without regard to market factors. 

So far, the consumer has been little 
touched by higher prices for primary ma- 
terials, 
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The rise in industrial materials could be 
reflected later in consumer manufactures, 
however. But economists cite as a favorable 
sign the auto industry’s decision to hold the 
line on car prices for the 5th year in a row 
despite higher steel costs. 

They also point out the absence of many 
of the classic conditions for inflation. 
Wages, for example, are rising more slowly 
than productivity. The economy is far from 
the full employment level. And industry is 
still operating well below top capacity. 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 33d of a series of articles on why Bon- 
neville’s  multimillion-dollar annual 
losss and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
southern Idaho. 

Doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs. 
The list of those southern Idahoans who 
have written to me to express their oppo- 
sition to Secretary Udall’s unwarranted 
and untenable action in extending the 
Bonneville power marketing area into 
southern Idaho is truly a cross section of 
community life. 


A professional engineer, Mr. Charles 
L. Sudweeks, asks why he should help 
bear the burden of the cost of providing 
cheap power for a few groups selected by 
the Government: 

POCATELLO, IDAHO, 
August 6, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN P. Savon, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SaYLoR: I am a reg- 
istered professional engineer in the State of 
Idaho engaged in the practice of consult- 
ing engineering. I have carefully studied the 
arguments for and against the bringing of 
Bonneville Power into southern Idaho and 
I feel it is my duty as a citizen of this State 
to make my wishes known regarding this 
subject. 

It is impossible to understand why the 
Government should spend $100 million to 
extend Bonneville Power into this area, to 
serve a few selected customers. Since Bonne- 
ville Power continues to operate in the red, 
how can this expenditure be justified? Also, 
as a private citizen who would not benefit 
from this cheap power, why should I bear 
the burden of the cost of providing cheap 
power for a few groups selected by the Gov- 
ernment? 

My studies indicate that Bonneville Power 
does not have enough firm power to supply 
its needs now and yet intends to expand 
into areas that are well served by public 
utilities. These public utilities are con- 
trolled by the Government now as to the 
rates they charge and the profit they can 
make. I feel that the Government should 
not get involved in businesses that are well 
served by private en We have 
enough government controls without adding 
to the list. 

I would like to urge you to do all you can 
to show the Congress that it is not econom- 
ically feasible nor desirable to extend Bon- 
neville Power into southern Idaho. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES L. SUDWEEKS. 
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Mr. and Mrs, Wilson of Emmett, Idaho, 
do not indicate their occupation but they 
both signed their letter opposing Bonne- 
ville’s coming into southern Idaho, The 
letter follows: 

EMMETT, IDAHO, August 3, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN P. Sartor, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SAYLOR: We are writing 
with reference to Bonneville power coming 
into southern Idaho. We really resent the 
way what the administration decided“ to 
bring this power in, with not even public 
hearings and just going ahead with plans 
to do so even though the Congress hasn't 
appropriated the money for this. We want 
to thank you for your stand on this issue 
and hope that it can be kept in committee 
and then shelved. 

The administration seems to have a way of 
doing things that put the Congress on the 
spot. The test ban treaty is such a spot. 

We know that three of our Representatives 
from Idaho are pulling for this Government 
power, but of course they all three do just 
what is expected of them from the White 
House. Senator Jonbax will be good support 
and will work with you. COMPTON WHITE is 
from. the northern district and they have 
Bonneville power and it is a most depressed 
area. We believe in private enterprise that 
pays taxes to our State to keep our schools 
running without any more Federal ald. We 
hope, sir, that you have success in keeping 
this off the floor of the House. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, 
Howann R. WILSON, 
MERNE WILSON. 
Mr. and Mrs, Howard R. Wilson. 


Next is a letter from Mr. E. E. Jones 
of Jordan Valley, Oreg., who owns the 
Jordan Valley Gift Shop. He objects to 
Government competition with private 
enterprise in these words: 

JORDAN VALLEY GIFT SHOP, 
Jordan Valley, Oreg., September 1, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We have been reading a great 
deal about the Bonneville Power. 

We feel that the Government should not 
compete with private enterprise when it is 
not necessary. This is being done in Idaho 
and ts taking the bread out of one of the 
largest taxpayers mouths in that State. 

We have been using Idaho Power for about 
20 years and it has been 100 percent satis- 
factory. 

We don't want a change in our form of 
Government and feel that if Government is 
not stopped from competing with private 
en we cannot go on as we have in 
the past in regard to our freedom. 

E. E. Jones. 


A postcard from Mrs. Wm. Chess of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, congratulates me on 
my opposition to the Bonneville invasion 
of southern Idaho and asks that I keep 
up the good fight. Her message is as 
follows: 

May I congratulate you upon your good 
works you are doing upon the BPA project. 
Keep up the good fight. 

Sincerely, 
Mars. WM. CHESS. 


Mr. J. Paul Smith is a well driller of 


Jerome, Idaho, who says he strongly 


resents the Federal Government going 
into business against a private enterprise 
that is and can supply the services for 
the area in question. He thanks me for 
my stand in the following words: 
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Sure DRILLING & Pump Co., INC., 
Jerome, Idaho, August 17, 1963. 
Hon. Jon C. SAYLOR, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It is my understanding that you 
have taken a definite stand against the ex- 
tension of BPA into the area of southern 
Idaho, and that you have made your weight 
felt against this matter. 

Please let me congratulate you on this 
stand. I am in the business of pumps as 
you can see by the above letterhead and 
I am in the position to know the Idaho Power 
Co. very well. I have no stock in the Idaho 
Power Co. and stand to gain no monetary 
gain one way or the other, but I strongly 
resent the Federal Government going into 
business against a private enterprise that is 
and can adequately supply the service for 
the area in question. 

If the Government were to pay its own 
way and operate in the black for once it 
could not possibly sell power cheaper than 
the Idaho Power Co., because this private 
business is most efficient and cooperative. 

I am taking the liberty to enclose a copy 
of a letter I have written this date to Senator 
Lew B. Jorpan, which is self-explanatory. 

Thank again, Mr. Sartor, for your ef- 
forts in behalf of the Idaho Power Co. I only 
wish we had more people like you to stand 
up to the big government advocates for the 
ideals that you and I and every loyal citizen 
know are correct and patriotic. 

Respectfully yours, 
G. PAUL SMITH. 


Sylvester’s New Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Arthur Sylvester, the Defense Depart- 
ment mouthpiece, is at it again. Re- 
cently, after telling us about the war in 
South Vietnam, he quickly reversed 
himself about what he had said the pre- 
vious day. He believes in news manage- 
ment at its worst and we certainly have 
that in the Kennedy administration. 

The September 27 editorial in the New 
York Herald Tribune elaborates on the 
subject: 

Now WE'RE WINNING IN VIETNAM 


The public must be forgiven if it’s con- 
fused. A few days ago Washington spokes- 
men, with President 8 
were telling us that we were losing the war 
against the Communists in South Vietnam 
because ot the Diem regime's internal trou- 
bles, ignited by Buddhist self-immolations. 
Now Arthur Sylvester, spokesman for Mr. 
Kennedy's two special envoys to Saigon, De- 
fense Secretary McNamara and General Tay- 
lor, tells us that we're winning the war. 

Is this a relapse into Mr. Sylvester's former 
practice of using news as part of his arsenal 
of weaponry? Or is it that Washington, from 
the President downward, simply goofed? 

We're inclined to the latter version. Mr. 
Sylvester spoke after General Taylor had a 
firsthand look at the gituation. And Gen- 
eral Taylor should know what he’s talking 
about. 

This implies that the President didn't 
when he started out to blow up the Diem 

regime. Mr. Kennedy overstated the damag- 
ing effect of the Saigon political situation 
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and he underestimated the favorable situa- 
tion at the front. 

An article by Joseph Alsop on this page 
provides further evidence that the war is 
going our way. He reports that living condi- 
tions in Communist North Vietnam are 
downright desperate, That may explain re- 
cent rumors that the Communists are seek- 
ing a truce and are encouraging the French 
to promote a reunited neutralist Vietnam. 

Was Washington so blind and so careless 
as to have been on the point of jeopardizing 
a victory in Vietnam which was and still is 
within our grasp? 


One Man’s Pork Another’s Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
Life magazine in a recent issue carried 
an overwritten article which I suppose 
its editors would describe as being a 
muckraking one, However, the article is 
written in a style of the barrister who, 
according to an English legal anecdote, 
so vigorously pursued his case that he 
overstepped by attacking the jury. 

On September 16, 1963, the Oregon 
Journal published an editorial which, I 
believe, places the matter in a somewhat 
more temperate light. Under unani- 
mous consent, I place this editorial in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

OnE Man's PORK ANOTHER'S GOLD 


It is not always easy to judge what a U.S. 
Senator will do on the basis of his political 
affiliation and philosophy. 

One usually thinks of liberal Democrats 
as advocates of big Federal spending and 
conservative Republicans as consistent op- 
ponents of the same. 

Several weeks ago Life magazine published 
a blistering attack on what it termed the 
“pork barrel outrage.” Among the few Mem- 
bers of Congress Life praised as antipork 
campaigners were two liberal Democrats, 
Senator WILLIAM Proxmire, Wisconsin, and 
Senator Paut. Dove.as, Illinois. 

In a later issue, Life published a letter 
from Senator Proxmire voicing unstinted 
approval of what he termed Life's completely 
honest ex, i 

A letter from Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 
Arizona, the standard-bearer for Republican 
conservatives, agreed with part of what Life 
had written but chided the magazine for 
haying put reclamation projects, which are 
extremely important to the economic wel- 
fare of his State, into the pork barrel 
category. GOLDWATER said that while he 
voted against many resource projects, he 
always supported reclamation developments 
because they represented sound investments. 

Opinions differ among Members of Con- 
gress and the public as to what is pork and 
what is not. Sometimes this judgment may 
depend on the distance of a particular proj- 
ect from one’s own State. 

We are pleased that Life did not include 
in its list of horrible examples any resource 
projects in Oregon or Washington. Perhaps 
we can interpret this as tacit admission that 
ours are generally sound. 


What is most damning about Life's report 


was the charge that many projects are ap- 


proved less on the basis of their worth than 
on the influences of this or that Member of 
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Congress. The late Senator Robert Kerr, 
Democrat, of Oklahoma, was termed the 
master procurer of pork for his State. 
Resource development by the Federal 
Government is a long-established and legi- 
timate enterprise. Many such developments 
pay big dividends not only in the returns 
which they themselves produce but in 
related enterprises which they stimulate. 
There can be no question that abuses 
exist and that money is wasted in programs 
that cannot stand on their own merits, A 
key step in the ending of these abuses would 
be for the public to cease judging the ef- 
fectiveness of their Senator or Congress- 
man on the amount of Federal money he 
brings home to their States or districts. 


Future of Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing news item from Pennsylvania shows 
the possibilities for the future of the coal 
industry as well as the cooperation be- 
tween the coal, railroad, and utility in- 
terests in developing and perfecting 
methods for the use of coal in the lower 
cost production of power. 

This is another answer to the profi- 
teering importers of fuel oil who come 
before Congress and the administration 
with their oily plans to kill off the domes- 
tic coal industry with imported fuel oil. 

Coal is still the world's best heat and 
power producer. 

The news item follows: 

FUTURE OF COAL INDUSTRY 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. has placed 
a $1 million order with Bethlehem Steel Co. 
for 74 coal cars of the 100-ton hopper type 
to form a P.P. & L. unit train that will run 
directly from Pennsylvania mines to the 
utility's powerplants, Mr. Chas. E. Oakes, 
chairman of the board, announced today. 
It will be the first unit train to be built by 
Bethlehem at its Johnstown, Pa., car shops, 
with delivery scheduled for February 1964. 

Hauling in excess of 7,000 tons of coal each 
trip, the unit train will operate on a passen- 
ger train schedule. The train will haul coal 
from new bituminous mines at Tunnelton, 
Indiana County, and near Osceola Mills, 
Clearfield County, to PP. & L. plants at 
Martins Creek, near Easton, Pa., and Brun- 
ner Island, below Harrisburg, Pa. The cars 
will travel over 80,000 miles per year—six 
times the travel log of ordinary hopper cars— 
and the train will haul about 1 million tons 
of coal per year. 

“The unit train concept is a major break- 
through in cutting fuel costs, which total 
close to $20 million annually,” Mr. Oakes 
said. “The unit train offers several oppor- 
tunities to reduce shipping costs, the great- 
est being in speeding up the ‘turn-around’ 
time where empty cars are returned to their 
original shipping point in about 2 days as 
compared with the former 14 to 20 days. 
The fast ‘turn-around’ is made possible by 
highly mechanized loading equipment at the 
mines and high capacity unloading equip- 
ment at the powerplants—the savings being 
in the more efficient utilization of the trans- 
portation equipment. 

“The faster delivery also keeps coal in 
prime usable condition, particularly during 
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cold weather. With the coal no longer solidly 
frozen, the need for thaw sheds is minimized 
and time is saved in unloading. Also, the 
mechanical parts of the cars are less likely 
to be subjected to heat needed for thawing, 
which can cause damage to the equipment. 

“Savings also are realized because large 
numbers of cars go directly to a single point 
of delivery—there is no need to switch and 
reroute cars to a number of separate desti- 
nations," Mr. Oakes added. 

Trial runs by PP. & L. on integral trains 
made up of the railroad’s regular equipment 
have been underway since June 1962. Cars 
designed and assigned specifically to this 
nonstop service assure more efficient opera- 
tions and further savings for the company. 

PP. & Lis unit train will move over 
Pennsylvania Railroad lines, with five Penn- 
sylvania Railroad lococmotives assigned to 
the service. The cars will be uncoupled at 
each of the powerplant destinations, un- 
loaded by car dumper, and immediately re- 
coupled so that ,the train remains intact 
throughout its service life. 

The cars, equipped with roller bearings 
for fast travel, will be modified. Committee- 
type hoppers which have proven successful 
in coal service since their introduction sev- 
eral years ago. Sides of the standardized 
type of cars will be increased about a foot 
in height—to slightly over 12 feet—so that 
each car can be loaded to its 100-ton 
capacity. 

With larger wheels required for the higher 
capacity cars to distribute the heavier loads 
on the rails and prevent rail damage, Bethle- 
hem will supply roller bearing trucks equip- 
ped with 38-inch, two-wear, heat-treated 
wheels, It will be the first time that these 
larger wheels have been produced by the 
company's wheel shop. 

“The new unit train will mean further 
gains in P.P. & L.'s continuing drive for new 
economies,” said Mr. Oakes. “Fuel, of 
course is only one of the many areas under 
continuing study for new savings. Our suc- 
cess in these efforts have been a factor in the 
series of rate reductions the company has 
made over the past 2 years. We are also 
looking for the means to further efficiencies 
and therefore further rate savings for our 
customers in the coming years. Economies 
and efficiencies will be the determining fac- 
tors as we strive to make electricity an in- 
creasingly better bargain by_continuing to 
take advantage of new equipment and tech- 
nology as they become available. 


Extension of Civil Rights Commission 


SPEECH 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in urging 
the temporary extension of the Civil 
Rights Commission for 1 year. Obvious- 
ly several weeks will elapse before debate 
can be heard on the omnibus civil rights 
bill which I hope will include the perma- 
nent establishment of the Commission. 
Unless this bill is passed, the country 
will be deprived of the moral force of 
the Commission together with the inves- 
tigation and reports of complaints deal- 
ing with the deprivation of voting by a 
segment of our citizenry. 

All men of good will, those who be- 
lieve in fair play for Americans irrespec- 
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tive of their race, creed, or color, will 
vote for this bill. For so long as there 
are Americans who are deprived of their 
right to vote, of equal opportunity for 
economic advancement, and the right 
of all to the use of public accommoda- 
tions, just so long must there be main- 
tained a body that will keep the country 
advised of conditions adversely affecting 
the rights of some of our citizenry and 
recommend remedies. During its life 
the Commission has made a major con- 
tribution to our knowledge and under- 
standing of the civil rights problem. It 
must be permitted to continue to do so. 


Uncle Sap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


- HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
way the Kennedy administration is giv- 
ing concessions to the Soviet Commu- 
nists without getting anything in return 
is not only dangerous but shameful. 

In yesterday’s Washington Evening 
Star, William S. White reminds us of the 
perils ahead with the Kennedy policy of 
appeasement: I 

One YEAR AFTER CUBAN CRISIS 
(By William S. White) 

Another October finds an immense change 
in the American mood from that October of 
a year ago when we stood at the brink of 
nuclear war over Cuba. Determination and 
sensible fear sensibly suppressed; but deter- 
mination above all—these were in the 
American mind, 

The new October has arrived with anxiety 
largely gone and a new and understandable 
but also largely unsupported hope and op- 
timism hanging over most of the Nation. 

We were right a year ago to stand fast as 
a country in settled resolve to meet unavoid- 
able peril in the spirit of men prepared to 
die rather than surrender, even though 
happily the dice of history turned our way 
instead of against us. But we are wrong 
now, as it seems to me, in having rushed 
over, in a single 12 months, from the thick 
but not ably rational gloom of October 1962, 
to the very nearly irrational, best-of-all- 
possible-worlds attitude prevalent in Octo- 
ber 1963. 


THE WHEAT SALE 


The partial nuclear test ban with the 
Soviet Union, though a defensible enterprise 
and though just possibly some herald of a 
true in the cold war, has not yet 
either ended that war or given any assurance 
whatever of the identity of its eventual win- 
ner. 

From much that is happening now, how- 
ever, one might suppose that if the worst 
was not already past then a good bit of the 
worst was in sight of being over. So we 
talk happily of wheat sales to the Russians— 
an appealing notion no less to hard-line con- 
servatives than to soft-line liberals, for con- 
servatives are traders and trade is an honor- 
able underpinning of the very capitalist 
system itself. 

We talk of cutting back on our multi-bil- 
Mon-dollar space program—and this is good 
to hear by both sets of different reasons. 
The conservatives naturally would like to 
save the money. The liberals have long been 
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resentful at those billions being set aside 
for the moon when it all might be spent on 
dozens of earthy welfarist schemes hatched 
or in incubation. 

But wheat deals with the Russians, no 
matter how momentarily helpful to our farm 
surplus problem, would nevertheless un- 
deniably strengthen the Russians where they 
are weak. Have we waited for 17 years for 
this weak spot in order now to dash in to 
fill It—and without, apparently, demanding 
anything in return except the price of the 
wheat Itself? 

And should we really reduce the space ap- 
propriation even though it is quite true that 
the President has renewed suggestions that 
we might cooperate in space research with 
the Soviet Union? Surely not, if we remain 
aware of the towering central fact that the 
power which in future is first in will 
be first as well in this world we live in. 

What the President said, at any rate, never 
meant we should lessen our own exertions. 
It only restated an old American policy in 
offering certain cooperative ventures to the 
Soviet Union, as we have offered so many 
others, if, as and when the Soviet Union 
might like really to cooperate. 


WISE APPROACH NEEDED 


We still intend to be first in space as Vice 
President LYNDON JOHNSON has just pointed 
out in behalf of the administration. Nothing 
will change that, unless Congress and coun- 
try insist upon heedlessly withholding the 
means to do it. And a little cooperation 
from the Russians—in the unlikely event it 
was given—would do no harm to our central 
purpose, 

But even greater than the need for a wise, 
calm-minded approach to all these specific 
questions is the need for a national spirit 
which rejects any notion that the game has 
about been won. 

Some say we need as well to shun the op- 
posite notion that no concessions whatever 
should be made in the cold war. To this the 
proper answer is ‘Yes’—but. It is “Yes,” 
wherever such a concession is clearly 
matched by Soviet concession and wherever 
refusal would be mere hysterical reflex. It 
is “No” wherever concession are made simply 
in some yague notion that we could thus, 
in some “iffy” way, somehow improve the 
international atmosphere, 


The Second Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday, 
October 1 of this year was a proud day in 
the history of Orange County, Calif., for 
it was on this day at 12:01 a.m. that 
Derek Frank De Bana was born and pro- 
claimed “Mr. One Million,” the 1 mil- 
lionth resident of Orange County. This 
was, of course, a proud day for me as 
well, since I have the honor of represent- 
ing that portion of Orange County which 
has experienced the bulk of the county’s 
tremendous growth. 

Along with pride, however, achieving 
the status of 1 of the 17 counties in the 
United States with a 1-million plus popu- 
lation has had a sobering effect on every 
responsible citizen of our county. A 
booming population brings with it many 
problems, some we have solved and some 
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we have not, but the prospect of having 
a population of 2 million in a little over 
10 years from now presents a tremendous 
challenge to every Orange Countian. 
The Garden Grove News, in an excel- 
lent October 1 editorial, has outlined the 
great challenges this projected growth 
presents. 
MI. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include this editorial in the RECORD: 
Tun SECOND MILLION 


This morning at 9:30 a.m, announcement 
was made before the board of supervisors 
that Orange County had acquired its 1- 
millionth resident. Population projections 
show that we will have 2 million people in 
a little more than a decade. 

Such growth is reason for pride. It could 
be cause for civic terror. Are our leaders 
really thinking about what lies ahead? Do 
they really have any appreciation for the 
challenges we face right now and the situa- 
tions which will confront us tomorrow? 

The most urgent exercise for everyone con- 
cerned with the county and our cities is that 
they face the future. We have too many peo- 
ple still looking at the past—still insisting 
that because something worked in 1950 or 
1956 it will always work. We have too many 
who are completely engrossed in the present. 

High on the agenda for the next decade is 
a hard, practical look at our governments. 
They must achieve efficiency, a high level of 
professional competence and a greater degree 
of responsiveness to the people. If they do 
not make immediate progress on these fronts, 
we will very shortly experience an overwhelm- 
ing crisis in local control. New residents 
cannot help but become impatient with of- 
ficials who plod on deferring primarily to 
the established power groupings and individ- 
uals whom newcomers neither know nor care 
about. 

The time is now to do something about 
our crazy quilt of special tax districts. 
Either they must justify themselves in 
terms of our present and future needs or 
they should be abolished. 

We will not much longer be able to toler- 
ate the situation where all these govern- 
ments set their rates oblivious of what the 
rest are doing or in blissful ignorance of the 
total impact upon the property owners and 
consumers. 

Ours is a young population and the median 
age is likely to become even younger. Im- 
plications for our schools are crystal clear. 

Ours is a mobile population and it will con- 
tinue to be. Implications for our roads and 
traffic patterns are ominous. 

Our economy is strongly oriented toward 
aerospace industries. This can be a great 
strength or a dangerous dependence. 

Today is a day for celebration. It is also a 
day for stocktaking and for civic rededi- 
cation. 

Such rededication is necessary in the lead- 
ers of business, labor, government, and every 
other area. Such rededication is also neces- 
sary in the hearts of all who feel an obliga- 
tion of conscience to the cities and the 
country in which they live. 

Concern on the part of every citizen is not 
Just a matter of idealism. It is a matter of 
commonsense. Orange County is the place 
where we own homes, work, do business, raise 
families, educate our young, build and sup- 
port our churches. Every one of these ac- 
tivities is hostage to the kind of a future 
which we create. 

Nostalgia for an Orange County that once 
was won't do a bit of good. Daydreams 
brought by recent arrivals will merely be 
obstacles to the seizing of opportunities and 
meeting of challenges awaiting us. 

We hail this day as the moment when our 
population reaches 1 million. Will we have 
cause for rejoicing when resident No. 2 mil- 
lion gets here? 
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Expertise of Mankato Firm Recognized 
| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article which appeared in the Mankato 
(Minn.) Free Press prompted me to give 
thought to the contributions made to our 
Nation's scientific and productive capac- 
ity by hundreds of competent, small firms 
throughout the Nation. One of these 
small firms recognized for its technical 
excellence is the Kato Engineering Co. of 
Mankato, Minn., and I include the Man- 
kato Free Press article describing the 
Kato Engineering Co.’s recent perform- 
ance on a procurement contract in the 
Appendix of the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks; 

MANKATO Firm Turns OUT CONVERTER FOR 
JFK Use 


A special rush order recently completed 
and shipped by Kato Engineering Co. of 
Mankato is slated to accompany President 
Kennedy on a proposed trip to Russia later 
this year. 

That is what a notation revealed on the 
priority purchase order for a rotary converter 
from a military ordinance command at 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Designed and built by the Kato Engineer- 
ing staff, the rotary converter can be used 
either on the ground or in the air and is 
considered portable despite its 250 pounds. 

It will change an input of 24 volts of 
direct current to an output of 115-volt alter- 
nating current totaling 1,500 watts and pre- 
sumably will permit the President to shave 
or operate any other conventional electrical 
appliance he or members of his staff take 
along on the trip. 

The order was received June 21 and the 
finished product was shipped to McGuire 
Air Force Base, N.J., 2 weeks ahead of the 
stipulated deadline. Cost of the converter, 
apparently the first of its kind designed and 
built for the President's air transportation 
fleet, is around $1,000, according to Cecil H. 
Jones, president of Kato Engineering. 

“It will run anything that operates on 
115-yote commercial current,” the spokes- 
man for the firm said. 

Kato Engineering has had quite a few 
special orders from Government agencies, 
but this is the first to the knowledge of the 
firm that is intended specially for the Presi- 
dent’s use. 

As to the special order, Jones commented 
that the bulk of his firm’s business is special 
or custom order. Kato Engineering ls unique 
in this fleld, he said, maintaining a staff 
of design engineers and electronics techni- 
cians whose job includes turning out many 
unique products, 

Other than for Government, Kato Engi- 
neering has done special order work for such 
major aircraft and missile firms as Martin, 
Lockheed, Hughes Aircraft, General Dyna- 
mics, and Astronautics. 

Producing the rotary converter for the 
President's trip to Russia posed some special 
technical problems, Along with basic infor- 
mation on the item needed came rigid mili- 
tary specifications. Compactness and mini- 
mum weight were stressed. 

The finished item measured 18% inches 
long and 14 inches in width and height. It 
is contained in a cast Iron frame, with an 
eyelet provided for ‘convenient attachment 
of lifting and moving devices, and a base or 
mounting. À 
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Jones said the mounting Teature ls neces- 
sary only for use in aircraft, as the unit 
operates completely free of vibration. The 
direct current motor that operates off 24 
volt batteries develops 1,800 revolutions per 
minute. 


Administration’s Economic Theories 
Criticized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the 
theory behind the administration's pro- 
gram of tax cuts accompanied by more 
spending is that this will increase ag- 
gregate demand in e economy and 
thus lead to an increase in business ac- 
tivity and employment. 

An interesting analysis of this theory 
is provided in the editorial in the Oc- 
tober 1963 issue of Challenge: The Mag- 
azine of Economic Affairs, which is pub- 
lished by the Institute of Economic Af- 
fairs of New York University. As the 
editorial points out— a 

Theories have been known not to work as 
well in the real world as they do in the in- 
tellectual laboratories that give birth to 
them. 


The editorial urges that we not be 50 
fascinated by aggregates that we fail to 
examine the components that make up 
the total. As the editorial points out, 
there is nothing in the aggregate con- 
cept itself that tells us what growth in 
which sector of the economy is a proper 
stimulator of expansion. The adminis- 
tration says that it wants to help con- 
sumers and business by cutting their 
taxes and that this is the proper way to 
stimulate the economy. But in the next 
breath it says that we must not decrease 
or even hold the line on Government ex- 
penditures because this would offset the 
stimulus of the tax cut. 

As this editorial points out— 

The quality of éxpenditures is all impor- 
tant. The quantity, the aggregate, is de- 
ceptive. 


The kind of expenditures that will 
provide for real increases in aggregate 
demand and economic growth occur in 
research and development and in other 
areas which bring forth new ideas, tech- 
niques, goods, and services, and new jobs 
to enable those of low income to earn 
more. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
a copy of the editorial from Challenge, 
as well as an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of October 8 which dis- 
cusses the Challenge editorial and the 
administration's fiscal policies, in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of these re- 
marks. 

The editorials follow: 

From Challenge: The Magazine of Economic 
Affairs, October 1963] 
AGGREGATE DEMAND 

The rationale of the tax cut proposal cur- 
rently before the Congress is that individuals 
and business enterprises will have more 
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money left in their hands, after taxes, for 
additional consumption and investment. 
Since Government expenditures are not to 
be decreased, even though the Government 
will forego substantial tax revenues, the re- 
sult will be an increase in aggregate demand. 
This increase, magnified by the multiplier of 
new vibrations passing through the entire 
economic body, will step up business activ- 
ity and employment, and generally abet the 
process of economic expansion. 

This, at least, is the theory behind the tax 
cut. But theories have been known not to 
work as well in the real world as they do in 
the intellectual laboratories that give birth 
tothem. More on this later. 

What has always bothered me about the 
concept of aggregate demand is that al- 
though it provides a most convenient total 
figure to work with, that figure obviously in- 
volves the sum of different demands from 
Government, individuals, and businesses. A 
step-up in demand from any one of these 
three sectors would have the effect of increas- 
ing the aggregate. 

Yet there is nothing in the aggregate con- 
cept itself that tells us what growth in which 
sector is a proper stimulator of economic 

on. This problem is left to ideologi- 
cal preference. So right from the start the 
neatly laid out arithmetic of aggregate de- 
mand becomes subject to the variables of 
choice, 

The administration early expressed its 
preference for helping consumers and busi- 
nesses, the idea being that in our type of 
economy it would be better if the pump- 
priming were done by the private sectors 
rather than by the public sector. This was a 
generally encouraging sign for some. But 
then came the letdown. Obviously there 
could not be a decrease in Government ex- 
penditures, if, indeed, there was to be the 
desired increase in the aggregate of demand. 

Under these circumstances the ideological 
preference for stimulating the private sectors 
cannot be consummated without a continu- 
ing high rate of Government expenditures. 
We ought not, therefore, to become so en- 
amored of the aggregate, quantitative pos- 
sibilities that we fail to see the qualitative 
default hidden beneath the umbrella of total 
sums. 

Now let's examine the question: Will the 
increase in the potential of demand from the 
private sectors help to bring about economic 
growth? Once again, I think it is important 
to focus attention on the components of 
demand, which the use of aggregate figures 
has a tendency to obscure. Here is what I 
mean. 

It is said that in the aggregate individual 
consumers will have approximately $8.7 
billion more to spend as a result of the pro- 
posed tax cut. But what consumers, from 
which income categories, and on what is the 
additional consuming power to be spent? 

The lower income earner, whose tax sav- 
ings will be small, can dissipate his presumed 
increased spending power without appreci- 
ably increasing demand on those businesses 
that need to sell more. The higher income 
earner, whose tax relief will amount to some- 
thing, has a greater propensity to save. He 
just may not buy that new boat; whereas 
the fellow at the lower end of the income 
ladder, who has never bought a new car, will 
still be unable to buy one. 

As for additional moneys for business in- 
vestment—approximately $2.3 billion more 
as a result of the proposed tax cut—will this 
investment occur among industries that al- 
ready have overcapacity? Or, one might ask, 
“Will the availability of more investment 
funds result in the rationalization of older 
industries, like steel, which will further de- 
crease employment opportunities and, in 
fact, decrease employment absolutely in 
those industries?” 

I have the feeling that this tax cut busi- 
ness could turn out to be like shifting figures 
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from one column to the other without 
changing anything very much. If the ob- 
ject is to step up expenditures on durable 
goods or capital equipment in traditional 
lines, I believe that the tax cut is going to 
fall far short of its goal to spur the economy 
and, incidentally, bring about the practical 
concomitants of more employment and less 
unemployment. The quality of expenditures 
is all-important. The quantity, the ag- 
gregate, is deceptive. 
AND ITS MORE DIFFICULT PARTS 


If the additional funds realized by the 
private sectors are spent on a greatly 
stepped-up program of research and devel- 
opment, covering the gamut of scientific, 
technological and social improvement, then 
I think something meaningful will result. 
This, of course, precludes greatly increased 
expenditures on goods by people who al- 
ready have the greater capacity to purchase 
durables. Also precluded is expansion and 
modernization of industries that already 
have overcapacity. New ideas, techniques, 
goods and services, and new opportunities 
to earn more for those of low income—these 
will bring about real increases in aggregate 
demand. 

All of this suggests a direction of growth 
quite different from the one that says: In- 
crease aggregate demand, and the total econ- 
omy will move.” 

Analysis in terms of neatly stated ag- 
gregates is analysis on paper only. The 
sooner we begin thinking about analyzing 
its various parts, the better off the aggregate 
will be.—H.B, 

From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 8, 1963] 
INFATUATION WITH AGGREGATES 

As the tax cut wends its slow way toward 
Senate discussion, it may be useful to con- 
sider its specifically economic objectives. 

Many people, including us, have ques- 
tioned the idea of an $11 billion tax reduc- 
tion in a period of budget deficits and with- 


out any offsetting reductions in Government 


spending. Many people also object to par- 
ticular reforms in the present bill. And, of 
course, the whole business is heavily overlaid 
with politics. 

But if these important matters were to 
be put aside for the moment, there still re- 
mains the issue of the bill's underlying eco- 
nomic theory. Senator Douctas, of Hlinois, 
has put what is in effect the administration’s 
case very well. In an interview with New 
York University’s Challenge magazine, he 
argues that the trouble with the economy, re- 
flected in unemployment and under-utiliza- 
tion of plant capacity, is insufficient pur- 
chasing power or aggregate demand. 

One remedy, the Senator observes, would 
be a bigger program of public works. The 
other would be a tax cut, “putting more 
money in the pockets of people, Either 
program of creating adequate demand neces- 
sarily involves a deficit. * There is a lot 
to be said for public works programs, but 
they take time to get under way. * * * So 
I personally think that the President's pro- 
gram to increase aggregate demand through 
a tax cut is probably the quickest and wisest 
method of solving this problem.” 

The argument plainly rests on a number 
of assumptions, and to us they seem dubious 
at best. It is becoming widely recognized, 
for instance, that the unemployment figures 
are inflated, while in a number of fields there 
is if anything a labor shortage. “Excess 
capacity,” moreover; often means merely that 
industries are not using some of their old 
and obsolescent facilities; even so, in a num- 
ber of activities utilization is close to 
capacity these days. 

The major assumption, though, is that 
the proposed tax cuts actually would be a 
big stimulus to spending. This overlooks 
the fact that people are also capable of sav- 
ing money, and have shown quite a pro- 
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pensity in that direction despite the existing 
high taxes. 

Even if it would be reasonable to expect 
at least a moderate rise in spending in the 
wake of lower taxes, much depends on what 
the spending is for. An increase in beer 
consumption is not of the same economic 
value as investment in research for new prod- 
ucts or outlays for new capital equipment. 
In the same way, increased Federal spending 
on nonproductive projects will raise the 
gross national product on paper, but it is all 
but meaningless economically or may in fact 
be a drain on the economy. 

As the editor of Challenge, indirectly tak- 
ing issue with Senator Dovctas, notes, too 
much attention is paid to aggregates, those 
great big round figures economists like to 
talk about. 

“The quality of expenditures is all- 
important. The quantity, the aggregate, is 
deceptive.” 

It is on this basic point that Roswell Ma- 
gill, chairman of the private Committee on 
Federal Tax Policy, also parts company with 
the House-passed bill. A stimulus to con- 
sumption, he says, “can help raise gross na- 
tional product only in the short run. For 
the longer run, growth of consumption de- 
pends on expansion of production—and this, 
in turn, depends on investment.“ The com- 
mittee has devised an alternative tax pro- 
posal, designed to spur the savings and in- 
vestment which are the real route to more 
jobs and sound economic growth. 

If the budget were in balance, even the 
bill now before Congress could be welcomed 
as a step in the direction of reforming our 
horrendous tax structure. But the budget 
is not in balance, and the administration has 
overstated the supposed wonders that would 
ensue from the bill as it now stands. 

For the Senate to act responsibly, it seems 
to us, requires two things: An insistence on 
spending reductions. And a close analysis 
of the bill's infatuation with foggy eco- 
nomics. : 


Extension of Civil Rights Commission 
SPEECH 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
in favor of the resolution extending the 
Civil Rights Commission for 1 year, as it 
is most important that this Commission 
be permitted to remain in operation and 
to continue its great work. This was an 
emergency action required of the Con- 
gress. 

I introduced a bill to extend the life of 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission for 4 
years; this provision was contained in 
the administration bill on civil rights 
which is now under consideration by the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, of 
which I am a member. When the sub- 
committee in charge of the bill took ac- 
tion, an amendment was offered to make 
the Commission permanent. At this 
point, I cannot predict what action our 
full committee will take regarding the 
life of the U.S. Civil Rights Commission. 
I would like to see it become a permanent 
body, and shall vote accordingly in com- 
re when the opportunity presents 
itself. 

The Civil Rights Commission performs 
invaluable services for us. The 1963 
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report of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights once again shows us the true pic- 
ture of the deprivation of civil rights 
suffered by millions of our citizens. ‘The 
report proves that discrimination is 
rampant in all parts of our country; it 
shows us where and what evils exist and 
what action must be taken to correct 
injustices and to protect those denied 
their rights guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion. The Commission furnishes us with 
the information we need in order to leg- 
islate effectively and intelligently. The 
Committee on the Judiciary relies upon 
the information furnished by the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

In this time of grave crisis in the mat- 
ter of civil rights, it behooves us to take 
all possible, effective action in behalf 
of Negroes and members of other minor- 
ity groups, at every opportunity. I, for 
one, shall continue my best efforts in this 
regard. 


An Invaluable Document in the 
Struggle for Equality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York, Mr. Speaker, 
on September 30, the Civil Rights Com- 
mission issued its 1963 report. This is 
an invaluable document in the struggle 
for equality. The 1963 report, as well 
as the Commission’s previous reports, 
indicates the great usefulness of the 
Commission and constitutes convincing 
proof that the Commision should be 
given permanent status. The report has 
received much praise. The New York 
Post on October 2 published an editorial 
concerning this report which I believe 
should be read by all of us. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Key DOCUMENT 

The third biennial report of the Civil 
Rights Commission is an eloquent and cou- 
rageous document. If the Commission had 
done nothing else its usefulness would have 
been vindicated. It will be a national crime 
if Congress does not make the Commission a 
permanent body and give it enlarged powers, 
especially the power to guide and assist local 
communities to establish “lines of commu- 
nication" between Negroes and whites to 
develop corrective programs. 

The report's preface is a memorable assess- 
ment of where the Nation stands today in 
the great civil rights struggle. A nonpartisan 
body, the agehcy praises Presidential leader- 
ship and declares that “for the first 
time * + the Commission is able to report 
an atmosphere of genuine hopefulness,” 

But just because Negro expectations have 
been so deeply aroused, failure to satisfy them 
could drive Negro and white Americans even 
further apart, the Commission warns. In 
some respects its vigorous recommenda- 
tlons—supported by both southern and 
northern members—are significantly ahead 
of administration policy. 

They call for enactment of FEPC legisla- 
tion, reducing membership in the House of 
Representatives of States denying voting 
rights to Negroes, and a 90-day deadline for 
the filing of school board desegregation plans. 
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The Commission favors stronger measures to 
assure that public money will not be spent 
in ways which foster racial discrimination. 
It wants the Attorney General empowered to 
institute civil rights suits. 

This is an agenda for action, It deserves 
to be read—and followed. 


California Liberals Please Note 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, not 
only California liberals but Democratic 
liberals throughout the country have 
hated Richard M. Nixon for beating 
Helen Gahagan Douglas in the senatorial 
campaign of 1950. I wonder how they 
feel today when it is revealed in Victor 
Lasky's book, “J.F.K.: The Man and the 
Myth,” that Congressman Kennedy gave 
a $1,000 contribution to Mr. Nixon to 
help defeat Mrs. Douglas. How times 
change. 

The following chapter of the book ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News, 
yesterday: 

JFK.: THE MAN AND THE MYTH 
(By Victor Lasky) 

(Note.—This is the 7th chapter of a 24- 

part series of excerpts from Victor Lasky's 


“new bestseller, “J.F.K.: The Man and the 


Myth“ (The Macmillan Co.), an unabashed 
attack on President Kennedy which is bound 
to please his enemies and anger his friends. 
It is rapidly becoming, nonetheless, the most 
widely discussed and debated book in Wash- 
ington—and seems likely to fan the politi- 
cal fires throughout the Nation.) 
A GIFT TO NIXON 


“On November 10, 1950.“ began a New Re- 
public article published nearly 2 years later, 
“a young Massachusetts Congressman told 
an informal gathering of Harvard University 
students and professors—of which this writer 
was a member—that— 

“He could see no reason why we were 
fighting in Korea. 

“He thought that sooner or later we would 
have to get all these foreigners off our backs 
in Europe. ‘ 

He supported the McCarran Act and felt 
that not enough had been done about Com- 
munists in government. 

“He rather respected Joe McCarthy and 
thought he ‘knew Joe pretty well, and he 
may have something.’ 

“He had no great respect for Dean Acheson 
or indeed almost any member of the Fair 
Deal administration. 

“He personally was very happy that Helen 
Gahagan Douglas had just been defeated in 
California by Richard Nixon.” 

The young an was, of course, 
John F. Kennedy. The article was written 
by John P. Mallan, then a Harvard teaching 
fellow and more recently a professor at Smi 
College. A 

Kennedy's liking for McCarthy seemed to 
be on a personal basis, as was his feeling that 
Mrs. Douglas was “not the sort of person I 
like working with on committees.” 

So aroused emotionally was young Ken- 
nedy against Helen Gahagan Douglas that he 
made what could well have been a disastrous 
slip in terms of his later ambitions. In 1950, 
John F. Kennedy made a personal contribu- 
tion to Richard M. Nixon in his Senate cam- 
paign against the California Congresswoman, 
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“The check, of course, is of record,” accord- 
ing to Robert W. Richards, chief of the San 
Diego Union's Washington Bureau. Like any 
other contribution it was turned over to the 
Nixon Senate Campaign Committee in Cali- 
fornia. 

Fortunately for Kennedy, the Richards dis- 
patch, published on July 20, 1960, soon after 
Kennedy's nomination for President, did not 
obtain wider circulation. 

As Richards told the story: 

“The new Democrat standardbearer's pop, 
Joe, who masterminded son Jack’s climb up 
the money tree to the party’s presidential 
nomination, also liked Nixon as a warrior 
against communism. But the check which 
Jack Kennedy, then in the House, brought in 
person into the Nixon office—the Vice Presi- 
dent also was serving his second term in 
Congress—was signed not by his father, but 
by himself and drawn against his own ac- 
count.” 

There had been published reports that 
Joseph P. Kennedy had contributed liberally 
to the Nixon campaign because he considered 
Mrs. Douglas too far to the left.” But the 
Richards dispatch was the first to disclose 
that Jack Kennedy had personally heiped 
Nixon out with a four-figure contribution. 

All this happened during the bruising 
Nixon-Douglas contest, the repercussions of 
which were still being felt a decade later 
during the 1960 presidential campaign. Iron- 
ically, anti-Nixon sentiments nurtured in 
1950 were to be capitalized upon by the Ken- 
nedy forces. As Richards wrote of the 1950 
episode; 

“Shock-haired Kennedy strode into the 
Nixon House offices to ask if the Congressman 
was available. He was informed that Nixon 
was out. Jack then suggested that he'd like 
to see Nixon's confidential secretary privately 
and was turned over to William Arnold. 
Pulling the check for $1,000 from his pocket 
the Boston House Member sald he wanted to 
offer it to help out Nixon’s campaign against 
Representative Douglas. 

“He didn't need to spell out to the Nixon 
aid that it might be embarrassing if a Demo- 
crat Member of Congress was known to be 
giving cash to the campaign of a Republican 
senatorial candidate. 

“Nor has Nixon ever betrayed the Kennedy 
campaign gift to this day.” 

Richards’ unimpeachable source, who, he 
said, was neither Nixon nor any of his staff, 
had revealed the story only because Kennedy, 
in his speech accepting the presidential nom- 
ination, had struck some low blows against 
his Republican rival. 

For one thing, Kennedy had asserted that 
before Nixon deals, “someone had better cut 
the cards.” Such statements, according to 
Richards’ informant, “were paradoxical in 
view of what had happened only a decade 
ago“ when Kennedy sought the defeat of Mrs. 
Douglas. 

“Perhaps,” observed Richards, “it is one of 
those swings of the pendulum that politics 
imposes on the ambitious.” 

How the pendulum swung for Kennedy, in 
terms of his Senate ambitions, was described 
by the Mallan article. It was in the fall of 
1951, during another Harvard appearance, 
when Representative Kennedy disclosed his 
intention to seck election to the Senate the 
following year. And, without characterizing 
his remarks as off the record, he outlined the 
kind of campaign he intended to wage against 
the Republican incumbent, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., promulgating what could be 
termed the theory of the visual contrast. 
(This, of course, was before the term “image” 
had entered the language.) 

Dr. Mallan continued: “Lodge, said Ken- 
nedy, is young, as I am. He is a veteran of 
World War II, as I am. (He might have added 
that both men were decorated for bravery.) 
I cannot disagree with him on foreign policy. 
There is no way, in short, that I can create 
a visual contrast between myself as a young 
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reformer bringing and Lodge as a 
crusty repersentative of the Old Guard. One 
thing remains: I must attack Lodge on do- 
mestic issues. I must attack his record on 
housing, on price control, on labor, on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and econome aid for New 
England. I must, in brief—Kennedy might 
have added—-become a New Dealer.” 

Actually, Kennedy had been running for 
higher office even before his first term as 
Congressman was over. This was one of the 
reasons. why his record of absenteeism in the 
Congress was the worst of any of the 14- 
member Masachusetts delegation. Indeed,“ 
wrote the Reporter's Ralph Blagden, Ken- 
nedy's on-the-record percentage for the en- 
tire B2d Congress was 57, placing him among 
the bottom four Members in the whole 
Chamber." 


Tourism in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I was per- 
sonally proud and pleased that when the 
gentleman from Texas, Chairman Par- 
MAN, so wisely decided to create a small 
Subcommittee on Tourism within the 
Banking and Currency Committee that 
he saw fit to name this particular Repre- 
sentative from California to serve with 
the gentleman from Florida, Chairman 
CLauDE Pepper, and the gentleman from 
New Jersey, WILLIAM WIDNALL. I hope 
it is now well known that the 34th Dis- 
trict which I represent is the home of 
one of the best known tourist attrac- 
tions in the world— Disneyland. It is 
also widely known for the Knott's Berry 
Farm, a longtime tourist attraction of 
growing size and complexion, and a more 
recent addition the Movieland Wax Mu- 
seum. Orange County, Calif., has also 
enjoyed for years a wide renown for its 


beautiful beaches and the colorful and 


useful Newport-Balboa Harbor. 

That such an area should be acutely 
aware of the economic potential within 
the flelds of tourism and travel is clearly 
understandable. We know from first- 
hand and productive experience the eco- 
nomic advantages that come with the 
development of a product to meet peo- 
ple's demands for recreation and diver- 
sion within a society which is at the same 
time creating frustrating complexities 
and a scale of income sufficient to finance 
a short respite from the mundane de- 
mands of the daily grind. 

Chairman PEPPER has called the tour- 
ist industry the “sleeping giant” of our 
economy; and he has chosen his de- 
scriptive phrase well and accurately. 
The potential for business expansion by 
encouraging the growth of tourism by 
both Americans and foreign visitors is 
truly great. 

The President has recently announced 
a program of intra-America travel under 
the banner of “See the U.S.A.” To pre- 
pare for a realization of the expectations 
of this new program, we must upgrade 
our travel accommodations, increase the 
number, the spectrum of choice, and the 
quality of living accommodations and 
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above all learn how to become better 
hosts. By doing this for our own citizens 
we will be automatically building a more 
attractive product to merchandise 
abroad, It would be unfortunate if we 
gave the impression of the “Ugly Ameri- 
can” in reverse because we failed to 
realize how important the role of the 
good host is in tourism. 

The side benefits in the social, eco- 
nomic, and political facets of our lives 
by the healthy development of this in- 
dustry of tourism are particularly im- 
pressive. Mr. Speaker, we hope to be 
able to bring to this House in the near 
future some of the positive fallout that 
can inure to our betterment from a 
dynamic, well-planned tourist program. 


Casimir Pulaski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
great Republic has been the true refuge 
for all classes of people who have sought 
freedom from autocrats and tyrants, 
We are infinitely proud that our Repub- 
lic was and still remains a safe haven 
for political refugees. Among a host of 
peoples who have taken advantage of 
this situation the Poles are among the 
most deserving and they have also 
profited most by it. They have come to 
this country by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, and, besides finding happy homes, 
they have found unexpected opportu- 
nities here for bettering their economic, 
social, and cultural life. Thus today we 
find them very active and successful in 
all trades and professions. As intellec- 
tuals and hardy laborers, as artists and 
scientists, as doctors and lawyers, poli- 
ticians, as public servants, and as states- 
men, Americans of Polish descent. are un- 
excelled in many of our communities 
throughout the country. Only the other 
day a distinguished public servant of 
Polish descent was sworn in as Postmas- 
ter General in the President’s Cabinet, 
which indicates that there is no limit to 
the height a deserving citizen may climb 
in this truly democratic Nation. Weare 
rightly proud of all these people, espe- 
cially of those whose forebears had set- 
tled around the Bay Region of San 
Francisco more than 100 years ago. 
But since today marks the 225th birth- 
day anniversary of a great Pole who gave 
the best of his mature and active life for 
the cause of our independence, I would 
like to say a few special words about this 
singularly great man and gifted warrior: 

Casimir Pulaski was born into a fair- 
ly wealthy family in 1748. His father 
was & prosperous lawyer, active in Po- 
lish politics and especially concerned 
with Poland's fate. He wanted his son 
to embrace his patriotism and show in- 
tense. interest in national issues. For- 
tunately young Casimir showed remark- 
able aptitude in manly sports and as a 
leader. While in school he did not shy 
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away from studies, he loved physical ac- 
tivity even more. As soon as his second- 
ary schooling was over he became the 
courtier or the aid of a prince, and here 
his interest turned to matters concerned 
directly with warfare. Soon he became 
Painfully aware that Poland’s leaders 
were helpless against the powerful enemy 
forces of Russia. But by 1768 Pulaski 
had become a young man of action, and 
at the head of some 8,000 men he was 
fighting the Russians. During the next 
4 years he led the best organized and 
bravest fighting guerrilla bands in Po- 
land against the Russians, but outnum- 
bered and overpowered, he was forced 
out of Poland in 1772, never to see it 
again. 

Late in 1775 he arrived in Paris, pen- 
niless and without employment. Some- 
one suggested that he go to America 
and fight in the Revolutionary War here. 
A year later he was in touch with Ben- 
jamin Franklin who on May 29 of 1777 
in a letter recommended Pulaski's serv- 
ices to Washington. Pulaski arrived in 
Boston in July, and met Washington, 
who recommended him to the Conti- 
nental Congress. On August 27 he was 
placed in command of all the cavalry, 
thus he became the father of our cavalry. 
In September he joined Washington and 
participated in the Battle of Brandywine 
with distinction. He commanded the 
cavalry during the winter of 1777 at 
Trenton, later at Flemington, and acted 
in unison with General Wayne in scout- 
ing for supplies for the famishing troops 
at Valley Forge. 

In 1778 Congress gave Pulaski permis- 
sion to organize an independent corps 
of cavalry. Having accomplished this 
task, finally he was sent in May of 1779 
to Charleston, S.C. Then on October 
9 at the siege of Savannah he bravely 
charged the enemy lines at the head of 
his cavalry and fell with a grapeshot in 
the loin. This was the last daring act 
of this great Polish patriot and soldier 
of freedom. He gave his life for the 
noble cause of our freedom and inde- 
pendence, and today on the 225th anni- 
versary of his birth we honor him and 
pay tribute to his blessed memory. 


Shocking Conduct 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN . 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, freedom of 
the press and freedom of broadcasters 
is being threatened by agencies and of- 
ficials of the Federal Government, I 
commend the executive committee of the 
South Carolina Press Association for 
their courage in condemning a Federal 
Government official for his direct attack 
on the right to editorialize. 

The following story from the Index- 
Journal, my hometown newspaper, 
should be carefully studied by every 
Member of this Congress and every news- 
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Paper and radio station in the United 

States: 

Press ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE SCORES ACTION 
or NLRB DmECTOR 

CURA. Recommendations of a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board regional di- 
rector in an Orangeburg union election were 
scored Saturday by the executive committee 
of the South Carolina Press Association. 

An election was held at Orangeburg May 
13 in which the International Association of 
Machinists sought to be the b: 
agent for Utica-Herfrand Tool Division. The 
union move was defeated, but the union 
moved to have the election set aside and a 
new election ordered. 

Among the charges was “allowing and 
encouraging the editor of the local newspa- 
per to make statements and write editorials 
that prevented a free vote by creating confu- 
sion and fear of reprisals among employees.” 

The NLRB examiner upheld the union 
claim, finding that “the newspaper editorials 
and radio broadcasts, generated an atmos- 
pher> of fear of economic loss and complete 
futility in selecting the union as the bar- 
gaining representative, thus destroying the 
laboratory conditions deemed necessary in 
the conduct of Board elections and prevented 
the expression of a free choice by the em- 
ployees. 

Following is the statement of the press 
association executive committee on the rul- 


“The executive committee of the South 
Carolina Press Association views with great 
apprehension the recommendation by a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board regional direc- 
tor in a union representation election at 

burg, S. C., which if approved by the 
Board and the courts would stifle freedom 
of the press. 

“A principal point of the recommendation 
that the election be set aside was that the 
Orangeburg newspaper expressed its opinions 
in editorials prior to the election. 

“The right of free expression by the press 
is guaranteed under the first amendment of 
the U.S. Constitution. It is not subject to 
repeal by an NLRB examiner—or by any oth- 
er agent of government. 

“We feel confident that higher authority 
will reject forthwith this flagrant attack on 
freedom of expression, and we urgently sug- 
gest that this freedom be upheld in unequiv- 
ocal terms. 

“We are deeply concerned that even one 

official, acting wtih the authority 
of a government agent, should trespass upon 
this foundation of American liberty; it 18 
shocking to us that he should recommend 
the nullification, through NLRB edict, of 
this basic constitutional right." 


Secret Soviet Flights Peril Atlantic 
Lanes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
President Truman referred to Stalin as 
“good old Joe,” it seems President Ken- 
nedy is referring to Khrushchev as 
“good old Nikita.” At any rate, he has 
started another era of good Communist 
feeling” and the Soviet is so friendly that 
it has been imperiling normal air traffic 
lanes, as indicated in the following Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch of October 5, 1963: 
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Secret SOVIET FLIGHTS PERIL ÀTLANTIC Lanes 


SHANNON, IRELAND, October 5.—Secret 
flights by giant Soviet military jets on the 
Cuba run haye gravely imperiled trans- 
Atlantic air traffic, aviation sources said 
today. 

They added that a report has gone to the 
Irish Government, which is considering an 
official protest to Moscow. 

The flights, according to Shannon air traf- 
fic control officials, cut right through the 
Atlantic lanes which at peak times carry a 
plane a minute between the United States 
and Europe. 

Exact details of the numbers and dates of 
Soviet flights were not available. It is 
known, however, that Shannon's report in- 
cluded an American airline captain's com- 
plaint that he spotted two Soviet jets cross- 
ing the civil route. 


WITH 140 PASSENGERS ABOARD 


This pilot was flying an American jet to 
Europe with 140 passengers. 

He reported sighting one Soviet Bear-type 
jet at 34,000 feet and another at 36,000. The 
Bear is a military jet about the size of a 
Boeing 707 and can make Cuba from the 
Soviet Union nonstop. 

The pilot said he believed the Soviet 
planes were flying from Cuba to Northwest 
Russia, probably to a Soviet base in the 
Murmansk region, 

The Soviets make the flight nonstop— 
sometimes a considerable hazard, according 
to aviation authorities—hbecause Western 
countries bar intermediate landings without 
inspection of their cargoes. 

This ban is part of the West's quarantine 
against the buildup of Soviet military power 
in Cuba. 


COULD HAVE BEEN DISASTER 


A senior operations official at Shannon 
said of the American pilot’s report: There 
could easily have been a disaster. Air space 
over the Atlantic is scarce at jet levels. It is 
difficult to accommodate all the normal pas- 
senger aircraft. Any plane flying between 
29,000 feet and 39,000 feet without furnish- 
ing a flight plan would present a real 
hazard.” 

Officials explained that passenger jets are 
sent west from Europe on tracks at 31,000 
feet, 35,000 and 39,000. They must keep 
north of an imaginary barrier fixed daily 
by air traffic controllers to divide the At- 
lantic in two. 

Jets flying from America to Europe keep 
south of the barrier. As an added precau- 
tion their tracks are fixed at 29,000 feet, 
33.000 and 37,000. 


The Peace Corps—Its Benefit to Our 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 

Mr. CAREY. Mr, Speaker, Miss Mon- 
ica G. Klein recently won a natiorial 
oratorical contest sponsored by the 
Catholic War Veterans on a county, 
State, and National level. 

Miss Klein has cogently described the 
role of the Peace Corps and it gives me 
pleasure to bring it to the attention of 
my colleagues at this time. 

The winning orator is a lovely Brook- 
lynite and a recent graduate of St. Agnes 
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one of our city’s finest 
schools: d 

THE Peace Corps—Irs BENEFITS TO OUR 


Nation 
(By Monica G. Klein) 

We have planted our youth in the fields of 
troubled countries and we are harvesting 
the first crop. From sturdy seeds given little 
chance to grow, has come the richest harvest 
the world has ever seen. 

On March 1, 1961, President John F. Ken- 
nedy established by Executive order the 
Peace Corps of the United States of America. 
In it, highly qualified men and women were 
to go into those countries such as Pakistan, 
Colombia, Thailand, Sierra Leone, and Ghana 
which needed our help. They were to im- 
part to these people ail of their knowledge. 
There was a tremendous response, particu- 
larly from the college campuses, and in 
May of that year the first Peace Corps, de- 
risively called the Kennedy Kiddie Korps, 
the Children’s Crusade, and even draft 
dodgers by the national press, was ready to 
be sent overseas. No one realized the bene- 
fits we would obtain from this crop of young 
people. 

For we are the reapers. We are reaping 
the good will of the people and the govern- 
ments of those backward countries we have 
helped. We have planted in these countries 
youths with a knowledge of modern agricul- 
tural methods, bricklaying, construction, and 
mechanics. These grew strong and produced 
a special seed, developed and continued by 
the people of each country. 

We have planted teachers. Their roots 
went deep and their seeds blew to all in 
every part of the country. And the fruit 
they bore were the people they raised from 
illiteracy. 

These countries are indebted to us now, 
not for a billion dollars in foreign aid, but 
for a path to a progressive future and the 
day they will take their place among the 
nations of the world as an equal, 

Their friendship is true, based on respect 
and not debt. We have won them now, 
when we need their friendship most. 

Two thousand years ago, our Lord told us 
the way to heaven was to treat all men as 
our brothers. The United States has finally 
learned this is also the road to world under- 
standing. 

For we are the reapers. We have reaped 
teachers and educators for our understaffed 
schools. Many of the young men and wom- 
en who joined the Peace Corps as teachers 
had no intention of making that their life's 
work in the United States. They have 
found, however, such satisfaction in raising 
others from the blank wall of illiteracy that 
they will return home seeking to help the 
young of their own country. 

For we are the reapers. We are reaping 
youth with an understanding of an alien 
culture, tongue, and civilization. Members 
of the Peace Corps have watched clever 
Communists work in these countries to 
spread their corroding doctrine. The com- 
rades learn the language, customs, and su- 
perstitions of the unsuspecting natives and 
promise them a better life—a promise never 
fulfilled. 

The Peace Corps enters the country armed 
with the same knowledge. But it promises 
nothing; rather it gives. It gives the people 
the means to a better life. In this way they 
actively fight America’s greatest enemy and 
form a contract with the people to be ful- 
filled many times, in many ways. 

Our people will return with a knowledge 
of the nature of our enemy and will be able 
to fight then much more effectively from our 
own shores, j 

For we are the reapers. We are reaping 
the effects of the true power of the United 
States. This quotation from Senator HUBERT 
HumrHREY`explains quite clearly what I am 
trying to say: “Peace is not passive, it is 
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not merely the absence of violence. There. 
can be no peace for the middle-aged woman 
in Burma, suffering from malaria. There 
can be no peace for the emaciated teenage 
boy in India who barely survives on several 
hundred calories a day. There can be no 
peace for the illiterate and unskilled tribes- 
men in Tanganyika bound to a quagmire 
of want. 

“The real power of the United States is not 
in the Government, It is not in the modern 
weapons of destruction or the tools of 
industry. 

“The real power is in the people, in the 
compassion of individual Americans for 
others.” 

Therein lies the greatest benefit the Peace 
Corps is giving us. It is giving us the means 
to a lasting peace. For it is only when help- 
ing others to achieve peace that we can truly 
have peace ourselves. 


Killer From the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30,1963 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include part V of the series Air 
Pollution: Public Enemy No. 1.“ which 
follows: 

Ark POLLUTION: PUBLIC Enemy No. 1—Part V 
(By Ian McNett) 

New Jersey entered the battle against air 
pollution in 1954 when the legislature passed 
the Air Pollution Control Act. 

Under the act, an air pollution control 
commission from 1955 to 1961 set up a code 
of six chapters.. The air sanitation program, 
u division of the State department of health, 
is charged with enforcing the code. 

Chapter I deals with definitions. Chapter 
III permits local governments to enact regu- 
lations “not inconsistent with this act.” 

The other four chapters prohibit air pollu- 
tion. Chapter II bans pollution from salvage 
operations and refuse burning. All types of 
open burning are banned except two. 

Plant life may be burned on private prop- 
erty if it isn't done regularly. This permits 
homeowners to burn leaves. But it wouldn't 
permit a florist to burn flowers every day. 

Certain industrial wastes may be burned 
in the open “where no other known method 
of disposal can be used without hazard to 
health or property.” 

The wastes include dynamite and volatile 
fluids that might explode if burned in the 
confining space of an incinerator. 

Chapter IV says no one shall pollute the air 
by smoke emissions. The code prohibits 
smoke emissions darker than No. 2 on the 
Ringelmann smoke chart. No. 2 represents a 
density of smoke that can be seen through at 
the source, 

Industries may emit denser smoke for short 
periods of time while cleaning furnaces and 
bollers Diesel engines may also emit. denser 
smoke. Smoke density relates to the number 
of particles it contains. 

Chapter V regulates the amount of fly ash 
that may be emitted for a given amount of 
heat. Fly ash is the part of solid fuels that 
won't burn. It is emitted in tiny particles. 

These chapters are preventive. The code 
sets standards that must be met. But the 
three chapters cover only a small part of 
the total air pollution picture. 

CATCHALL PROVISION 


The Air Pollution Control Commission in 
1961 enacted a catchall chapter to cover all 
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kinds of air pollution for which standards 
have not been set. 

Chapter VI states, No person shall cause, 
suffer, allow, or permit to be emitted into the 
outdoor atmosphere any substances in quan- 
tities that will result in air pollution.” 

William A. Munroe, coordinator of the air 
sanitation program, admits chapter VI is 
the weakest tool in the air pollution control 
kit. 

He says, “The State can take no initiative 
under this chapter. Somebody has to make 
a complaint before we can act.” 

And even if someone does complain, the 
chapter is still difficult to enforce. 

Without standards to go by, the State 
official must decide if air pollution is oc- 
curring. Then he must decide how much 
of the pollution to stop. 

Chapter VI is like a speeding law that 
says a motorist shall not drive his car too 
fast, but doesn’t set a speed limit in miles 
per hour. . + 

TWO QUESTIONS RAISED 

The chapter's weakness raises two ques- 
tions. Why haven't standards been set for 
all pollutants? And, if the State has a law 
curbing air pollution, why can't it just order 
people to stop polluting? 

In the first case, Munroe says, nobody 
knows what the standards should be. 

In the second, he says, State officials think 
they should be able to tell a polluter how 
to stop polluting. Where devices and pro- 
cedures do not exist that will stop the pol- 
lution, Munroe doesn't think the State can 
or should make a violator stop polluting. 

In addition to the weakness of chapter VI, 
which is a significant weakness, many observ- 
ers of the air pollution scene believe the code 
doesn’t contain stiff enough penalties. 

It provides for fines of from $100 to $500 
for each week anybody is in violation of the 
code, 

The State's efforts also had been hampered 
by a provision of the control act that re- 
quired State inspectors to sign an affidavit 
before they could enter a factory, promising 
not to reveal any industrial secrets. 

This section was amended last year and 
Inspectors can now gain immediate entry if 
they believe air pollution might be occurring. 

The State's efforts are also hampered by a 
budget of about $100,000 a year. This 
amounts to a cent and a half a year in tax 
money for each person who lives in New 
Jersey. 

The budget only permits the hiring of 
eight inspectors who must watch the activi- 
ties of 15,000 industries and many other 
possible sources, including diesel engines, 
commercial establishments, and government 
facilities. : 

Very little is left over for research that is 
needed to set the standards all the experts 
say are needed before tougher laws can be 
passed. 

Some critics of the State’s efforts say the 
U.S. Public Health Service should be brought 
in to help the State find out what is in the 
air. 


Munroe answers he would “love” to have 
the Service make a survey. However, he says, 
the State must provide some of the money 
for the survey. 

‘CAN’T GET MONEY 

His requests for money to bring in the 
Service have been whacked from budget af- 
ter budget that he has submitted. 

Even if the Service made a survey, it 
wouldn't recommend a control policy. Its 
surveys are designed to get a long-term eval- 
uation of what is going on in the atmosphere 
over a State. 

However, the Public Health Service is the 
only agency that has the sophisticated de- 
vices that can measure the evasive gaseous 
pollutants. 

Munroe is trying to build such a device 
himself. However, this also takes money. 
Several New Jersey industries have contrib- 
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uted money toward the cost of the device, 
Munroe says. 

Munroe says he. and the Air Pollution 
Control Commission are now working on a 
program that he thinks will become a model 
for other States when it is completed. 

DISTINCTION STRESSED 

He says the distinction between local and 
ambient (overall) pollution is very import- 
ant. Local and overall pollution present dif- 
ferent problems and should be tackled from 
different angles, he says. Neca 

Local pollution is what one polluter does 
to his neighbors. Munroe would set up sep- 
arate standards for every kind of pollutant 
that comes from local sources. 

First, standards would be set for heavy 
particles that fall to the ground near the 
factory. Since most of the particles would 
fall on the property of the polluter, stand- 
ards would not need to be very rigid. 

After that, standards would be set for the 
various lighter particles that travel farther 
before reaching the ground. 

Before these standards can be set, Munroe 
says studies will have to be made of the 
heat of stack gases, temperatures around 
factory stacks, and wind speed and direc- 
tion near factories. All these factors af- 
fect how far particles will travel. 

Finally, Munroe envisions standards for all 
types of gases that industries would be per- 
mitted to emit. 


SEEKS TOTAL PICTURE 


Then, with the local situation in hand, 
Munroe wants to get a total picture of the 
Overall atmosphere of the State.“ This 
would include the role automobiles and home 
heating units play in air pollution. 

With knowledge of the overall atmosphere, 
“which nobody can even guess at now,” 
Munroe says it will be possible to decide 
whether air quality standards should be set 
for the entire State. 

This could involve control devices for the 
automobiles. 

All new cars coming into New Jersey have 
the crankcase blowby devices installed. 
These devices return crankcase vapors that 
would otherwise escape to the cylinders to be 
burned, 

Automakers are now working on after- 
burners that will destroy many of the ex- 
haust gases that still escape. These devices 
could cost as much as $200. i 

Muroe says that would be a sizable amount 
of money to ask the State’s 214 million mo- 
torists to make without pretty convincing 
evidence that auto air pollution makes the 
devices necessary. 

However, the time may come when the 
State will have to ask the motorists to make 
this financial sacrifice. It is one of the 
questions that makes research so important. 


A Sketch of Mark Van Doren 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a well-known fact that many of the most 
distinguished writers in America call 
Connecticut their home. Foremost 
among these writers is Mark Van Doren, 
the poet, short-story writer, novelist, 
Playwright, and critic, who resides in 
Cornwall. 

In conjunction with the publication 
of his latest book—collected and new 
poems, 1924-63, N.Y. Hill & Wang—the 
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distinguished book review critic of the 
New York Herald Trbune, John Hutchens 
wrote an interesting sketch of his life. 

In speaking of the Pulitizer Prize win- 
ning poet, Hutchens quoted another 
former Connecticut resident, the late and 
great humorist Jim Thurber who said 
that Mark Van Doren is “so many men 
that I have to open my front door and my 
windows when he visits me in order to let 
all of him in.” 

This is just one of the many tributes 
that have been paid Mark Van Doren 
over the years, Mr. Speaker, and few men 
have contributed so much to our strength 
as a Nation. Among so many other 
things, Mark Van Doren was one of the 
leading supporters of the war bond pro- 
gram during World War II, and presided 
over the auctioning of many valuable 
books, the profits of which were used in 
the war effort. 

But Mark Van Doren is so many men, 
Mr. Speaker, that I will not attempt to 
even summarize his distinguished life. 
Suffice it to say, this sketch, which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
book week section (and also the Washing- 
ton Post this past Sunday), September 
29, manages to catch the flavor of his 
long and memorable life. As a Member 
at Large from Connecticut, I am im- 
mensely proud that Mark Van Doren has 
found our State a good one in which to 
live and work. 

A SKETCH oF Mank VAN DOREN 

Early in one of the most rewarding auto- 
biographies of any living American man of 
letters, Mark Van Doren recalls that “I was 
an affectionate child in an affectionate fam- 
ily." In the 60-odd years since his Illinois 
childhood, the “family” of the Columbia 
University professor emeritus of English has 
grown beyond any easy reckoning. It in- 
cludes some thousands of those who studied 
under him during his 39 years as a teacher 
on Morningside Heights, colleagues who 
served with him there, innumerable other 
friends in and out of the academic world, 
readers (who could possibly estimate their 
number?) whom he has reached as poet, 
critic, short-story writer, novelist. 

Friendship being a two-way street, it 

to reason that the “affectionate 
child" grew into an affectionate adult who 
returned as well as earned this warm regard. 
When 500 old friends met at Low Memorial 
Library on April 29, 1959, to salute him on the 
occasion of his impending retirement from 
the faculty, it was James Thurber who said 
that Mark Van Doren is “so many men that 
I have to open my front door and my win- 
dows when he visits me in order to let all of 
him in.” He was speaking for everyone pres- 
ent, and for all those, down the years, who 
could not be. 

The first of those “many men” named 
Mark Van Doren was the young one who 
arrived at Columbia in 1915, with his B.A. 
and M.A, from the University of Illinois, the 
M.A. having been secured by a thesis on Henry 
Thoreau that Houghton Mifflin published 
the following year—not a bad literary start 
for a 22-year-old aspirant fora Ph. D. After 
2 years of World War I service in the U.S. 
Army—an experience he enjoyed so much 
that he later was homesick for it—he re- 
turned to Columbia to take that Ph. D. with 
a dissertation on Dryden as a poet, and that 
too became a book, in the London 
Times Literary Supplement by no less a one 
than T. S. Eliot. 

In 1920, as an instructor in English, he 
was & full-time faculty member there, but 
in the Mark Van Doren career there some- 
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how has always been time beyond the full- 
time. In 1924 he published his first book 
of poetry, “Spring Thunder” (which ap- 
propriately leads off “Collected and New 
Poems, 1924-63). In the same year he began 
a 4-year term as literary editor of The Na- 
tion, a post formerly held by his older 
brother Carl. (From 1935 to 1938 he was its 
film critic—"‘I have relished few duties 
more,“ he says in his autobiography). 

His happy and still continuing marriage 
to Dorothy Graffe, herself a writer of distinc- 
tion, began in 1922, (For a delightful ac- 
count of their life together, see her The 
Professor and I" (1959).) As an editor he 
assembled the “Oxford Book of American 
Prose” and the extremely successful An- 
thology of World Poetry.“ The 1920's were 
fruitful years for him, bringing as they did 
two more books of poetry, 7 P.M. and Other 
Poems" (1926) and Now the Sky” (1928). 

To his genius as a teacher such former 
students as Lionel Trilling, Clifton Fadiman, 
and Mortimer Adler have long since 
attested—notably the Shakespeare course 
(“all of Shakespeare,” he proudly said) that 
he taught for 16 years. Out of it came his 
“Shakespeare,” one essay to each of the plays, 
of which Lewis Gannett said in 1939 that it 
was “almost as if no one had written about 
Shakespeare before.” In the 1930's he found 
time also to lecture at St. John's College and 
to take part in the administration of its 
Great Books curriculum. 

Still another of the Mark Van Dorens is 
the playwright who in 1959 wrote The Last 
Days of Lincoln,” a drama bringing the 
special flavor of a poet born in the Lincoln 
country. In much of his other poetry critics 
have found an affinity to Robert Frost, of 
which Mr. Van Doren says he is not aware, 
but adds: “I wouldn't care if it were true. 
I admire him immensely.” The major in- 
fluence he recognizes, he once told an inter- 


viewer, is Dryden, in the fundamental sense: 


of clarity, movement, vigor, plainness. I love 
plainness.” 

Of poetry in genera! he has said elsewhere: 
“The best poetry, I still think, does not 
seem hard. Its coming to birth is of course 
as hard as it is rare; but the poets respon- 
sible for it prefer to sound like men who 
happily, luckily, had those things to say.“ 
Another of his dicta, one that says much 
about him as a teacher: “No thought, no 
feeling, is to be rejected for the simple rea- 
son that it is old. Or because it is new. 
The truth of it, if one can find that out, 
is all that matters.” 

—Joun K. HUTCHENS, 


We and Nikita to the Moon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN 5. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
do-gooders around the President and 
some whom I suspect are not do-gooders 
have talked him into a joint moon effort 
with the Soviet Union. What do the 
real experts say about it? 

In yesterday’s New York Times, D. 
Brainerd Holmes, former head of the 
Nation’s moon flight program, tells us 
why it would not be such a good idea, as 
does Hugh L. Dryden, Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. I would recom- 
mend to the President that in the future, 
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even though he is interested in votes, a 
bit of study would be most helpful before 
he goes off half cocked. 

The article follows: 

JOINT Moon Trip HELD INEFFICIENT 
(By Richard Witkin) 

The former head of the Nation's moon 
flight program, D, Brainerd Holmes, voiced 
strong reservations last night about Presi- 
dent Kennedy's proposal for a joint Soviet- 
United States expedition to the moon. 

In an American Broadcasting Co. televi- 
sion interview, Mr. Holmes also urged that 
the strong manager philosophy followed in 
developing nuclear submarines and ballistic 
missiles be copied in the lagging man-on- 
the-moon project. 

Differences with the head of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
James E. Webb, led to Mr. Holmes’ unex- 
pected resignation in June as director of 
manned space flight. 

The former official said he thought any 
attempt to combine Soviet and U.S. flight 
equipment, or even to send a mixed crew to 
the moon, would be “a very costly, very 
inefficient, probably a very dangerous way, 
to execute the program.” 

Mr. Holmes expressed the view that Presi- 
dent Kennedy probably had something much 
less ambitious in mind: He suggested that 
perhaps the President was thinking merely 
of am exchange of information or of hooking 
together ground stations used to track 
moonbound spacecraft. 

In a companion interview Comdr. Alan B. 
Sheppard, Jr., who made the first manned 
Mercury flight, disclosed that the next group 
of astronauts would include a number with 
scientific backgrounds. They will be named 
later this month. 

The scientific community has been urging 
for some time that trained scientists be in- 
cluded in space crews. 

However, informants said the men Com- 
mander Sheppard had in mind would meet 
the criteria only partly. They would be pro- 
fessional jet pilots who happened to have a 
bachelor's or master’s degree in some scien- 
tific field, 

The scientific community contemplates 
using men with extensive experience in 
fields for which space flight would offer rich 
research opportunity—fields such as astron- 
omy, geology, and physiology. 

They would be scientists first, possibly 
with little or no pilot expeirence, and might 
have to receive a limited amount of train- 
ing in handling spacecraft controls. 

It is considered likely that men such as 
these will be added to the astronaut program 
in 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Holmes, now a senior vice president 
of the Raytheon Co., said he still thought it 
possible to meet President Kennedy's goal 
of a lunar landing by 1970, despite schedule 
slippages and budget troubles. 

“It's different working in Government 
than it is in industry,” he said. “There are 
more approvals necessary and I found * * * 
there often were time delays in getting ap- 
proval for things which I thought should 
be approved more rapidly.” 

Mr. Holmes sald the felt that the only 
way to run a large project “is to put the 
project manager in such complete charge 
that he makes policy with very little ap- 
proval above.“ 


DRYDEN SEES PROBLEMS 
CLEVELAND, October 6—Hugh L. Dryden, 
Deputy Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, said to- 
night that possible U.S.-Soviet cooperation 
on space exploration would be bogged down 
by Soviet security in that field. 
Mr. Dryden spoke to 500 persons at the 
eighth annual Inter-Church World Peace 
Seminar, in suburban Lakewood. 
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“Their bureaucracy is even more compli- 
cated than our own,” he said of the Russians. 
“I think that from now on there will be rela- 
tively slow progress in cooperation between 
the United States and Russia.” 

Mr. Dryden said the Soviet Union must 
alter its security program if any coopera- 
tion can be expected. He said there had 
been no reply from the Russians yet on 
President Kennedy's proposal. 

The Russians covet their rocket program 
and the information gained from it as much 
as we covet hydrogen bomb secrets, Dr. 
Dryden said. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Récord semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rrecorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, $ 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 
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4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided jurther, That no Member of Con- 

shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix — The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
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tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 


This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters -The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, seo. 72a, 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Lt. Gen. James Doolittle Evaluates 
NASA’s Achievements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last Saturday, October 4, 
NASA’s fifth anniversary of its establish- 
ment was highlighted by a banquet at 
which several outstanding Americans of 
our times were present. One of those 
men, Lt. Gen. James Doolittle, Air Force, 
retired, was master of ceremonies, As I 
sat there I could not help but be almost 
overawed by Jimmy Doolittle’s incredible 
career. He is surely a man set apart 
from his contemporaries in the high 
regard his associates throughout life 
have had for him. 

Just look at his achievements. As a 

young test pilot in the 1920’s he estab- 
lished record after record in high-speed 
aircraft. He was a winner of the 
Schneider Cup Trophy for high-speed 
flight and was a winner of the Bendix 
Trophy for cross-country racing. He was 
the first to demonstrate the feasibility 
of blind, instrumented flight. He was a 
winner of the Thompson Trophy at the 
Detroit races. 

As an executive of the Shell Oil Co., 
he worked unceasingly to improve fuels 
of our military aircraft. In the face of 
the opposition from many bureaucratic 
minds in the military he was responsible 
for the development and acceptance of 
100-octane gasoline which was indis- 
pensable to the performance of our mili- 
tary aircraft in World War II. 

He will always be remembered for his 
leadership and indominitable courage in 
the organizing and leading of Tokyo 
raiders against Tokyo and Japan in 1942 
for which he was awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. He rose to the 
rank of lieutenant general in the U.S. 
Air Force and became one of the out- 
standing combat leaders of our bomber 
forces. 

In the postwar years, he served as the 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. He has been an adviser to 
three Presidents on scientific and aero- 
nautical matters. He has served as 
Chairman of the Board of the Space 
Technology Laboratory. 

During the busy years of his career 
he found the time to obtain a doctorate 
in aeronautical engineering from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Hence, he brings to the field of flight not 
only his enormous experience as a pilot 
and leader of men but also a broad 
scientific and engineering capability that 
has led him to the forefront in the plan- 
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ning and organizing of our space ex- 
ploration program. 

I know of no other man in this coun- 
try who is better qualified to evaluate the 
progress and achievements of NASA in 
the past 5 years, I know of no other man 
whose opinion is more widely accepted 
than his. His high order of intelligence, 
his breadth of experience and his un- 
questioned intellectual integrity under- 
writes the authority with which his judg- 
ments are expressed and accepted. 

Included in his remarks at the NASA 
dinner was the evaluation of the achieve- 
ments that NASA has accomplished in 
the last 5 years. I think it would great- 
ly benefit the Members of the House to 
read those remarks and to evaluate them 
in the light of the man who said them. 
Jimmy Doolittle more than any other 
man I know is the one man of our times 
who can make a realistic evaluation of 
NASA's progress. I urge every Member 
not only to read what he said but to 
keep his remarks for reference when fu- 
ture milestones of achievement are real- 
ized by our national space team. 

If there is any gathering in the world that 
does not need a detailed recitation of NASA 
accomplishments during its first 5 years 
of operation, this is that gathering. Here are 
the people, or their leading representatives, 
who over the past 5 years have planned the 
programs, secured the funds, built the hard- 
ware, and reported the progress of every space 
venture, from countdown to splashdown or, 
better, from congressional hearing room to 
drafting room to clean room to family room. 

Need I remind anyone here tonight of the 
superb engineering judgment that brought 
our astronauts back, time and again, in 
Project Mercury, or of the unprecedented 
feats of spacecraft guidance and control that 
sent Mariner II to the vicinity of Venus and 
Syncom to its assigned spot—and I do mean 
spot—in space? 

Need I mention the impressive reliability 
of the Thor-Delta workhorse, the highly pro- 
ductive sunwatching of OSO, our first orbit- 
ting observatory, the long and faithful serv- 
ice of the Tiros weather satellites, or the 
ocean-bridging feats of Telstar and Relay, 
which always seem to be turning up in the 
press or on our TV screens? 

Just as well known, to this audience at 
least, are the less tangible achievements of 
NASA's last 5 years. I think, however, that 
they bear reemphasizing. 

I refer first of all to the rapidly growing 
competence and effectiveness of the Govern- 
ment-industry-university space team—an 
American space team that simply did not ex- 
ist 5 years ago. Today, the team is a valuable 
source of national strength, prestige, and 
security. 

All of us are aware of the record of Con- 
gress in these 5 years. The bipartisan sup- 
port and the vision shown in this new field 
of human endeavor has been based on our 
lawmakers’ confidence in the importance of 
the national space goals. 

I remind you of the openness of the NASA 
program which has impressed the world with 
America’s supreme interest in the future of 
man. I note increasing efforts to cooperate 
effectively in the national interest by those 
responsible for the civilian and military 


aspects of our space program—a cooperation 
which I am proud to say was a heritage 
Passed on from the days of NACA. 

I refer to the inspiration which the astro- 
nauts of our space program have given to 
our youth, and to all of us, for a nation 
which looks only to its past for its inspira- 
tion will stumble on the road to the future. 

And I refer to something more prosaic, 
but nevertheless something valuable, that 
has to be continually fought for amid con- 
flicting pressures from all sides. This is a 
balanced program which will meet the re- 
quirements of science, assures mastery of 
the art of manned space flight, provides the 
benefits to all mankind that will flow from 
useful satellites and space technology, and 
yet observes the stern necessity to prepare 
now in the laboratory and in the field for 
the space achievements and space security 
of the next decade and, indeed, of the next 
century. ; 

Let me sum it up this way: 

Tonight we salute NASA for the courageous 
planning and vigorous administration that 
have served the Nation well in passage from 
a late and relatively small start to a position 
of leadership in space exploration. It is a 
position based today on a broad program 
whose momentum will, I am convinced, lead 
the country to preeminence in every aspect 
of space exploration that is in the national 
interest. 


If this sounds too enthusiastic, let us 
pause for a moment to think how gloomy 
were those months preceding NASA's birth. 
The roof of American leadership in space 
science and technology was leaking badly, 
but we sent NASA out in the rain to fix it. 
And I would say, in these 5 years of work, 
that they have fixed it very well. Let us not 
neglect to keep that roof of scientific and 
technological leadership in repair, and even 
build a still stronger and better one. 

There is no stopping place on the road 
to preeminence in space, no opportunity to 
mark time. So tonight we honor the NASA 
first of all, I believe, for the future promise 
revealed in the achievement of the past. We 
honor the vision, the wisdom, the drive, the 
unswerving determination that will take 
America, and all who want to cooperate with 
America, forward to new heights of human 
achievement. 


Centennial Roadside Park Is Tribute to 
Growth and Expansion of West Vir- 
ginia State Road Commission Devel- 
opment Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 9, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, West 
Virginia's proximity to major centers of 
population in the Eastern United States 
makes it ideally suited as a vacationland 
and recreation area for millions of Amer- 
icans. Consequently, citizens of the 
Mountain State are vitally concerned 
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with the development of tourism, recrea- 

tion facilities, and parks. Aid from the 

Federal Government has helped this 

growth and improvement, particularly 

through the ARA, which approved a 

grant and loan of nearly $24 million in 

June of this last fiscal year. 

On Sunday, October 6, it was my pleas- 
ure to participate in the dedication cere- 
monies of West Virginia’s Centennial 
Poadside Park on U.S. 219, in Tucker 
County. The 500 persons in attendance 
were addressed by Gov. W. W. Barron 
and State Road Commissioner Burl A. 
Sawyers. 

Taking part in the program were Rev. 
Andrew Mann, of Thomas; Master of 
Ceremonies Joe Gilmore, of Parsons; the 
American Legion Post No. 22 Color 
Guard; the Parsons and Davis Moun- 
taineer High School Bands; the Boys 
Forestry Camp Choir, directed by the 
Reverend Harry Atzenhoter; and State 
Senator Kenton J. Lambert, of Parsons. 
Distinguished guests present were Rep- 
resentative Harley O. Staggers and State 
Senator Dallas Wolfe. Both men spoke. 
Also introduced was Commissioner Hu- 
lett Smith, of West Virginia's Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

I request that my remarks at the dedi- 
cation of the State’s 100th roadside park 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Excenrts From REMARKS BY SENATOR JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VR- 
GINIA, AT STATE CENTENNIAL PARK DEDICA- 
TION NEAR Parsons, W. Va., U.S. 219 IN 
TUCKER COUNTY, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1963 
A few days ago I was privileged to address 

a conference gathering of 1,500 officers, mem- 
bers, and guests of three important parks 
organizations. The groups assembled were 
the American Institute of Park Executives, 
the American Association of Zoological Parks 
and ums, and the National Confer- 
ence on State Parks, 

The consensus of recreation specialists 
from all States of the Nation was that for 
those of us concerned with the preservation, 
utilization, and development of this Na- 
tion's vast potentials in recreational re- 
sources, this is a decisive time * * * a time 
of moving forward. 

This State centennial park, in its location 
of ecenic grandeur, demonstrates one of the 
appropriate ways in which West Virginia is 
moving to meet the challenge of this era of 
rapid population increase and the greater 
mobility of our citizens. 

We are bringing into focus the Important 
part that the roadside park system of our 
State bears to the requirement that govern- 
ment and private enterprise must provide 
more abundantly and more expeditiously 
the recreational and facility needs of travel- 
ing Americans. 

Population statistics underscore the fact 
that there is more and more gravitation to 
urban centers. The 1960 census revealed 
that 70 t of the people of the United 
States dwelt in cities. Forecasters predict 
that by 1980 the population will be nearly 
four-fifths urban. There is a further fore- 
cast that there will be a growth of 70 mil- 
lion in population between 1970-80 and that 
metropolitan areas will absorb all of this 
total national increase. 

These are startling statistics. They make 
it clear that more and more Americans will 
be traveling, seeking the beauty and in- 
spiration of out of doors and the recre- 
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ational and rest opportunities it can pro- 
vide. 8 

West Virginia has abundant natural at- 
tractiveness for the tourist and we are rea- 
sonably close to population centers. We 
have no excuse for being inaccessible. This 
means that we must constantly improve and 
expand our public roads system, adding to 
it both recreation and scenic highways as 
well as the interstate freeways. 

It is clear that usage of public recrea- 
tional facilities is skyrocketing everywhere 
and that the time for imaginative planning 
is imminent. 

T congratulate Governor Barron and Road 
Commissioner Sawyers and others of the 
State administration for not only having 
done imaginative planning, but, indeed, for 
the forward thrust of actual development 
of such facilities. Also, I commend the 
State administration's cooperative action 
with the Federal Government to finance and 
begin moving on other important projects. 
I refer in particular to the impending Black- 
water Falls expansion and that projected 
for three other State park areas downstate, 
as well as the Cass Scenic Railroad and the 
Highland Scenic Highway. 

In all of these developments—as in many 
others which will follow in the future— 
there have been and will continue te be 
complex problems to be solved. One of the 
most important and difficult of these is the 
question of conservation versus use. 

Involved, of course, in recreation areas and 
scenic highway planning and development, 
as in all public recreation programs, there is 
the need to conserve for future generations 
the priceless gift of unspoiled natural areas. 
These must be protected for their signifi- 
cance to the history and heritage of the 
State and the Nation. 

There is the. challenge to provide more 
and more areas of developed recreation where 
water and woodland are enhanced through 
the addition of public access and facilities 
which must be attractive to sportsmen, 
sightseers, and fun-seeking families. 

Admittedly, it is a big order to satisfy 
the requirements of conservation and rec- 
reation development in the same package.“ 
But there must be a middle course which 
can effectively provide for both preservation 
of natural treasures and full recreational op- 
portunity for all. There must be a blend- 
ing of methods to satisfy the desires of the 
wildlife enthusiasts and the recreation seek- 
ers, and the best interests of timber industry 
progress. Above all, we must not succumb 
to desires of a few to isolate ourselves in 
our own natural wonderland. We must 
share it with those who would be our vis- 
itors. It is a requirement of good neighbor- 
liness. Beyond this consideration, our eco- 
nomic well-being demands that we estab- 
lish tourism as one of our major facets of 
commerce, 


A Specter Haunts the Kremlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 9, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in the 
September 1963 issue of Reader's Digest 
there is an article by Eugene Lyons re- 
porting on the hope for freedom which 
burns in the breast of young people in 
Russia. It points out how the hiearchy 
took strong steps to suppress an expres- 
sion of freedom by young artists behind 
the Iron Curtain. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SPECTER HAUNTS THE KrENLIN—BEHIND 
KERUSHCHEV'S Wan ON THE NEW POETS 
AND Artists: A FEVER oF FREEDOM IN SOVIET 
YOUTH 

(By Eugene Lyons) 

On the evening of last November 30, some 
14,000 people, most of them young, jammed 
into Luzhnikakh Sports Stadium outside 
Moscow. They were noisy and excited, like 
fans anywhere gathered for a major event. 
Thousands more were milling around un- 
happily outside. A thunder of applause 
rolled through the stadium as two men and 
a women, thirtyish and unremarkable in ap- 
pearance, took their seats on the platform. 
Then, as one of the men stepped to the 
lectern, the crowd subsided in hushed ex- 
pectancy. 

Strange as it may seem, the event attract- 
ing this multitude was a Poets’ Evening. 

The first performer was Andrei Voznesen- 
sky, one of the new writers. idolized by 
Soviet youth despite the fact that his poetry, 
stylized and often obscure, Is considered 
difficult. Voznesensky was followed by Boris 
Slutsky and Bella Akhmadulina. All were 
widely applauded. Clearly, the audience 
knew most of their poems by heart; people 
shouted for their favorites. 

What these three stars had in common to 
gain them nationwide popularity has less to 
do with their literary talents than with their 
boldness in criticizing Soviet life and official 
dogma. The poems evoking the greatest en- 
thusiasm were those most hostile to Soviet 
ideas. They fed the hungers of the new 
generation, and of many of their elders, for 
less drab and regimented lives, for truth, 
justice, freedom, idealism, and other such 
values frowned upon or outlawed by the 
regime 


Under the truce flag of literature, the So- 
viet capital was thus witnessing another 
political demonstration. No one knew this 
better than the men in the Kremlin. 

Such literary events, in halls and at open- 
alr gatherings, have in recent years been 
drawing huge crowds throughout the Soviet 
Union. The demonstration at the sports 
stadium was the most spectacular of them 
all and probably precipitated the crackdown 
on nonconforming writers and artists, and 
the restive youth for whom they speak, The 
next day, December 1, Khrushchev made his 
furious denunciation of modernist and ab- 
stract art. He and his top ideology commis- 
sar, Leonid Hyichev, swooped down on a 
show of experimental works at the Manezh, 
one of Moscow's largest exhibition halls. The 
collection covered a period of 30 years, proof 
that artists had been producing heretical 
stuff in secret even in the darkest Stalin 
days. 

At the exhibition Khrushchev staged a 
tantrum. He raged at “pictures painted 
by jackasses” and “piles of rubbish” called 
sculptures. His ominous parting words: 
“Gentlemen, we are declaring war on you.” 
How that war will be pushed remains to 
be seen. What is clear is that a fever of free- 
dom is spreading through Soviet youth—and 
that the Kremlin leaders are scared of its 
portents. The oligarchs know that through- 
out Russian history the disgruntled intelli- 
gentsia has voiced the grievances and secret 
hopes of the people. And they remember 
that the uprisings in Poland and Hungary in 
1956 began with agitation among writers, 
students, and other intellectuals. In the 
Soviet epoch as under czarism, students have 
been a thorn in the flesh of the regime. 
Even under Stalin, subversive youth groups 
were constantly being liquidated by the 


secret police. 
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In the mellower climate after the passing 
of Stalin, and especially after his denuncia- 
tion by Khrushchey in February 1956, came 
the period known as the thaw, from the title 
of a novel by Ilya Ehrenburg that was cau- 
tiously critical of Soviet life. Stalin's heirs, 
aware of the pressures building up under 
the lid of censorship, were taking the calcu- 
lated risk of providing some safety valves, 

The ferments in youth thereupon became 
increasingly apparent. They took antiso- 
cial forms in crime, alcoholism, and Soviet 
versions of American beatniks. But on an- 
other level the ferments found expression in 
what looked remarkably like the soul search- 
ing of the Russian past. Young writers, 
painters, composers—and many older ones 
emboldened by their example—not only broke 
away from the prescribed styles and subjects 
but openly questioned Communist ideas. 
Since they could have no personal memory 
of pre-Soviet times, theirs was not a nostal- 
gia for the past but an authentic revulsion 
against the present. 

What followed was a veritable flood of 
prose and poetry—some good, some atrocious, 
but nearly all questioning the established 
order. Little of it was frankly anti-Commu- 
nist, but none of it was pro-Communist. 
Only a tiny fraction of this outpouring was 
published. Most of it was passed from hand 
to hand in typewritten copies or read at lit- 
erary evenings. At the same time, more 
and more underground magazines began to 
circulate. 3 

Most alarming to the Kremlin was the fact 
that the main themes in the literary erup- 
tion were loye, compassion, truth, justice, 
human dignity—the very feelings and con- 
cepts forbidden to the “new Soviet man.” 
Neither physical terror nor mental terror 
nor indoctrination, the rulers discovered, 
had killed these “bourgeois prejudices” in 
the heart and mind of Russia. 

Out of the surge of new writers, men and 
women of high talent emerged, Their im- 
passioned or satiric words were soon famillar 
to vast audiences. Among the loudest and 
most gi ted voices was that of Yevgeny Yev- 
tushenko. What quickly made his verses 
rallying cries for the young was their daring: 
“Not weakness but great and glorious deeds 
my Russia is expecting of me. * am 
proud because they cannot break me down, 
or force me to my knees.“ Everyone, of 
course, knew who they“ were. 

A great craving for courage, mixed with 
guilt over past submission, came to the fore. 
As Semon Kirsanov put it: “A hunger for 
audacity of thought and sound and color 
* * no longer to live as supplicants be- 
hind a silent door * * * discussion every- 
where candid, frank, and open, free of secret 
whispering, This may lead to trouble.“ Or 
in Yevtushenko’s words: 


“Posterity will remember, 
And will burn with shame, 
Remembering these strange times 
When common integrity was 
called courage.” 


Truth was the obsessive theme. “Without 
regrets for life, but to be truthful to the 
end,” Sergei Vasiliev urged. And Yevtu- 
shenko declared that “there is no happiness 
without truth.” 

Ivan Kharabarov, then only 19, openly 
challenged the rulers: 


Rusty. iron men who want to 
throttle me forever 

With their lifeless hands. 

So I shall forget, like them, 

That I was once human. 

Frightful iron men—petrified 
brains. 

I walk out alone 

To meet their countiess legions.” 


In czarist times, rebels consoled them- 
selves with the familiar saying: In Holy 
Russia, cocks are crowing; soon day will 
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break in Holy Russia.” During Khrushchey’s 
thaw there was the same sense of impending 
daybreak, an aching hunger for light. The 
image of the rising sun, of darkness dis- 
persed, ran through an astonishing number 
of the new creations, For the beleaguered 
masters in the Kremlin the obvious implica- 
tion—that the country was steeped in Sty- 
glan darkness—must have been shocking. 

In a novel by Veniamin Kaverin, “Searches 
and Hope, the heroine is a scientist who re- 
cords in a diary the evil she hates. But all 
this, she writes, “is only an interval, which 
stretched itself like an anguished, endless 
night. But night never passes into night. 
It ends, and morning comes.” 

A story by Tendryakov, “An Extraordi- 
nary Occurrence,” deals with a schoolgirl, 
daughter of a Communist official. Her dread- 
ful secret is uncovered—she believes in God. 
Some revile her; others defend her. But 
the author's sympathies, obviously, are with 
the girl and her defenders. 

Such was the thaw. Kremlin bosses at 
first contented themselves with denouncing 
the “heinous and deceitful literature” and 
those who read it. Then, frightened by the 
uprisings in Poland and Hungary, Khru- 
shchey tried to call off the thaw. In early 
1957 he appeared at a meeting of the Union 
of Soviet Writers and laid down the law— 
the old Stalinist law. These people chafe 
under the leadership exercised by the party 
and the Government.“ he said, but discipline 
must be restored. Look at the awful things 
their vaunted creative freedom had cre- 
ated in Budapest. If our Hungarian com- 
rades had shot a few of the ringleaders, he 
said, the whole business would have ended. 
And should anything like that threaten our 
Soviet land, he assured the assembly, “our 
hand will not tremble.” 

For a while editors once more closed their 
doors to the so-called liberals, who again 
wrote “for the drawer.” Painters again hid 
their experimental canvases in garrets and 
cellars. But the ferment persisted under 
the surface, and by 1960 the muffied revolt 
had broken into the open, this time more 
defiantly. That September Pravda wrote 
about the rash of clandestine little maga- 
zines and mim phed writings being cir- 
culated: “Most of it is subversion.” 

In a book dealing with his sojourn in 
Russia in 1961-62, Harrison E. Salisbury of 
the New York Times said that he found in 
the new generation dissent in words and 
conduct, reckless of the consequences, a 
spirit of independence and even a defiance 
of authority. Everywhere he saw the per- 
sistence of idealism, of dedication to hu- 
manitarianism. 

The insurgent mood of Soviet youth has 
also been reported by Prof. James H. Bill- 
ington, of Princeton University, a lecturer at 
Leningrad University under an exchange 
program. One night he went to see a new 
play, followed, as is often the Soviet cus- 
tom, by a discussion. A party hack started 
to read a speech filled with quotes from 
Khrushchev. 

But he didn’t get far. Young people be- 
gan shouting, “Sit down! Go tell it to the 
Central Committee!" A youth explained to 
the American: “Our young people just don’t 
put up with that sort of propaganda any- 
more.” 

Since the death of Boris Pasternak, a 
spiritual cult has developed around his mem- 
ory. His grave in Peredelkino, outside Mos- 
cow, is always banked with flowers in sum- 
mer. On weekends hundreds of young peo- 
ple come there; for hours they recite Paster- 
nak’s poetry or their own, or just sit under 
the trees in reverent contemplation. 

A few years ago the heroes of Soviet fiction, 
drama, and films were 10-foot-tall Commu- 
nists and “revolutionary” shock workers. 
But recently these have been displaced by 
sensitive, poetic types—the kind that abound 
in Turgeney, Dostoevski, Tolstoy—concerned 
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with love, beauty, their conscience and their 
private happiness. Communists, when they 
do appear in the new literature, are rarely 
the heroes. 

Small wonder that the Kremlin is moving, 
cautiously this time, to put the lid on again. 

Khrushchev is hardly interested in art as 
such. Yet three times in 3 months he called 
writers, artists and cultural commissars to 
the Kremlin to confer on “the struggle 
against unhealthy tendencies in literature 
and art.“ Each time he lectured them on 
their sins—skepticism, nihilism, a hankering 
for Western ways and, above all, rejection 
of the party's authority. The climactic con- 
ference, in March, attended by 900, heard 
Khrushchey's toughest speech. It was pub- 
lished in full and broadcast to the nation. 
The struggle was out in the open. 

Khrushchev made it clear that the regime 
meant to pull tight again the straitjacket on 
Soviet minds which had been relaxed in line 
with de-Stalinization. Only the ghost of 
Stalin could find comfort in the harangue. 
Khrushchey felt it necessary to scale down 
his predecessor’s crimes to mere mistakes, 
and ordered those who harped on the evils 
of the past to desist. 

For this he had good political and personal 
reason. Exposure by writers of the evils of 
the Stalin years has tended, more and more, 
to edge over into attacks on similar evils 
today and on leaders who, like Khrushchev, 
had been Stalin's henchmen. 80 Khru- 
shchey now warned that de-Stalinization 
must not be taken as license for ideological 
and political liberty. Don't delude your- 
selves, he said, that “the reins of govern- 
ment have been loosened.” In the arts, “the 
Central Committee demands from everybody 
unswerving obedience to the line.” He 
ridiculed “the moldy idea of absolute free- 
dom"—there won't be any, he said, even un- 
der full communism.” 

Most significantly, the conferences did not 
conceal the Kremlin’s dread that the rebel- 
lious youth and its literary mentors, while 
giving lipservice to communism, actually 
despise the regime. “Those who preach ideas 
of peaceful coexistence in ideology are slid- 
ing down to the position of anticommunism,” 
said Khrushchev, “It is not excluded that 
these people, having accumulated strength, 
would undertake attempts against the rev- 
olutionary achievements.” In Soviet jar- 
gon this meant the kind of disorders which 
shook Poland and Hungary. 

In the fierce debate between liberals or 
truth-seekers and conservatives or orthodox 
adherents of Socialist realism, the more edu- 
cated Soviet public has sided overw: y 
with the insurgents. While the debate was 
on, the controlled press gave space to both 
sides. Nevertheless, it heaped abuse only on 
the liberals, and even more so on the youth 
which supported them. But the party lead- 
ers pretended to be neutral. Evidently they 
hoped that the excitement would blow. over. 
Instead it kept mounting. The Kremlin, as 
in police states in other times and places, 
faced the tormenting question: How much 
freedom can it allow without endangering 
its own survival? 

As yet, the Kremlin has not gone much 
beyond persuasion peppered with threats. 
At a party plenum in June called to con- 
sider the problem, speakers thundered 
against “alien ideas” and “ideological in- 
stability.” But Ilyichev ruled out “admin- 
istrative punishment,” meaning force; the 
erring artists were not “hopeless incurables,” 
he said, and would be helped to correct their 
mistakes. 


Apparently the regime is reluctant to re- 
sort to old-style police methods. After all, 
the main target is youth—this in a country 
where nearly half the population is under 
25. Khrushchev can no longer take for 
granted that the old methods will work. 
Stalin, no matter how many millions he 
liquidated, never ran short of musclepower. 
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Today an industrialized Soviet Russia is 
dependent on skills not so easily replaced. 
The “technical intelligentsia,” as it is called, 
knows that it is not expendable, and, in 
general, a vastly better educated generation 
may not be so easily intimidated. 

But the old machinery of terror, as every- 
one is nervously aware, is intact, and new 
machinery has been set up, There is the 
new committee for ideological surveillance 
headed by Hyichev. In addition, more than 
2 million citizens, chiefly young zealots of 
the strong-arm breed, have been organized 
into vigilante formations reminiscent of Hit- 
ler’s storm troopers, Under beguiling names 
like Peoples’ Militia, Comradely Courts, and 
Friendly Groups; they watch over the per- 
sonal and political morals of their neighbors 
and mete out punishment. 

Already a general repression, this side of 
Stalinist terror, is underway. Publishers 
are rejecting liberal works. Dissidents have 
been removed from important editorial chairs 
and from leading posts in cultural organiza- 
tions like the Academy of Art. The gates 
have been slammed against liberals wishing 
to travel abroad. Yevtushenko, who was to 
lecture at Princeton last April, and Alexander 
Tvardovsky postponed their trips to the 
United States on account of “sickness.” An 
East-West meeting of writers scheduled for 
Warsaw last May was postponed at Moscow's 
request. Soviet citizens have again been 
cautioned against fraternizing with for- 
elgners. 

Without doubt, fear is coming back. But 
as yet there has been no wholesale surren- 
der. One high official, Nikolai Podgorny, 
laments that some writers are refusing to 
bow to party criticism. MIyichev speaks of 
“stubbornness in the defense of erroneous 
views.” The men under attack even dared 
to address a joint appeal to Khrushchev. 
“Unless a variety of artistic trends can exist,” 
they said, “art is doomed. We beg you to 
stop this return to former methods, which 
are contrary to the spirit of our time.“ The 


Thus a war is shaping up between the 
regime and millions of its subjects who have 
had a taste of independence. The unlimited 
abuse being poured on the culprits is a meas- 
ure of the resistance the rulers are up 
against. But unless the Kremlin can impose 
its will on the most articulate part of the 
population, it risks a decline of its authority 
in the nation at large. Will it insist on com- 
plete ideological submission? If it fails to 
get voluntary compliance, will it use the 
whip again? 

The war the Soviet bosses have declared 
is not just about art. It's about freedom. 
‘The rebellious spirit in the arts is not a cause 
but an effect: it reflects ferments in Soviet 
society at large. The encouraging fact is 
that in 45 years of total power the dictator- 
ship has failed to produce a standardized 
“Soviet man.” Instead it must contend 
with the same old rebellious human being, 
searching for the spiritual and ethical values 

in the new writings. To para- 
phrase the opening lines of the Communist 
Manifesto, a specter haunts the Kremlin— 
the specter of freedom. 


Extension of Civil Rights Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the over- 
whelming 265-to-80 vote of the House in 
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favor of extending the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission for 1 year is extreme- 
ly heartening news to supporters of free- 
dom and equality for all Americans re- 
gardless of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 

The Civil Rights Commission has 
probably done more to publicize and re- 
port on the serious national problems 
we face in the civil rights and civil liber- 
ties field than any other single agency 
in our history. It has helped throw the 
bright, cold light of exposure on the 
festering wounds of inequality in Amer- 
ica since its establishment in 1957. I 
find it difficult to measure the debt of 
gratitude we owe this outstanding Com- 
mission for its service to the cause of a 
better America in the days and years 
ahead. 

Admittedly, it was unfortunate that 
the House had to resort to a piecemeal, 
one-shot, temporary extension of the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission, but, 
under the circumstances, the only other 
alternative would have been to allow 
the Commission's authority to expire, 
and with it, much of the good work it 
has done. 

As we know, the omnibus civil rights 
bill, just reported out by the Civil Rights 
Subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and now to be considered by the full 
committee, contains a provision making 
the Civil Rights Commission a perma- 
nent agency. 

Since it may be some weeks, however, 
before we know the final version of the 
civil rights bill, and what more perma- 
nent status it may accord the Commis- 
sion, the action of the House was most 
timely and most appropriate. 

As additional comment on the impor- 
tance of the civil rights bill and its his- 
toric roots, I insert in the Recorp the 
text of my October 7, 1963, weekly re- 
port to the residents of the 30th Con- 
gressional District. 

The report follows: 

CONGRESSMAN Ep ROYBAL Reports From 

WASHINGTON 
STRONG CIVIL RIGHTS PROGRAM GIVEN TOP CON- 
GRESSIONAL PRIORITY 

The first real break in the 9 months long 
legislative logjam on the administration's 
civil rights proposals came last week with 
final approval by the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Civil Rights of a greatly 
strengthened bill designed to assure equal 
rights and equal opportunities for all Ameri- 
cans, regardless of race, creed, color, an- 
cestry or national origin. 

Though marking only the beginning of 
what promises to be a long and arduous 
legislative journey, this development is ex- 
tremely heartening to those of us who be- 
lieve Congress has an urgent duty to take a 
strong, unequivocal stand in favor of the 
principle of equality in education, training, 
employment, use of public facilities, access 
to public accommodations, housing, and 
voting. 

As Californians, with such protections al- 
ready on the statute books, and as early lead- 
ers in the fight to extend our American con- 
stitutional heritage of freedom, equality, and 
individual liberty to all the State's citizens, 
we sometimes tend to take this heritage for 
granted and often do not fully realize the 
importance of dynamic national leadership 
in the civil rights field. 

Comprehensive program 

The subcommittee’s sweeping 10-part bill 

includes provisions on voting, public ac- 
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commodations, legal remedies for depriva- 
tion of rights, desegregation of public schools 
and public facilities, a new Community Rela- 
tions Service, a permanent Civil Rights Com- 
mission, State and local programs getting 
Federal financial assistance, a new Equal 
Employment Opportunities Commission, na- 
tionwide Census Bureau factfinding surveys 
on the extent of voting discrimination, and 
strengthening the right to higher Federal 
court review of civil rights cases, 7 
In the Bill of Rights tradition 


Coming during this year's 100th anniver- 
sary of the Emancipation Proclamation, this 
comprehensive civil rights proposal reminds 
me of another interesting and pertinent 
chapter of early American history. 

The Founding Fathers and a solid ma- 
jority of the citizens of the original 13 States 
were so much in favor of written, enforce- 
able guarantees of civil rights and civil lib- 
erties that they insisted on what became the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitution— 
the world-famous Bill of Rights—as a con- 
dition for ratification. 

Historians unanimously agree that, with- 
out this firm assurance that the first order 
of business for the new Government would 
be adoption of such civil rights guarantees, 
it would have been nearly impossible to ob- 
tain ratification from the required nine 
States. 

A meaningful bill 


I was very happy that the subcommittee 
has approved such a strong proposal on 
civil rights. It assures that, even though the 
full committee, the House and the Senate 
may tone it down somewhat, we will never- 
theless come out this year with a good bill, 
of which we can all be proud. 

It will be a major step in our effort to 
eliminate the poison of racial and minority 
group discrimination, abolish, once and for 
all, second-class citizenship in this country, 
and fulfill the revolutionary dream of free- 
dom and equality for all Americans. 


Address by the Mayor of Baltimore at 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 9, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, we in 
Pennsylvania were delighted recently to 
be visited by the Honorable Theodore R. 
McKeldin, mayor of the city of Balti- 
more, He addressed the 71th anniver- 
sary banquest of Lafayette Lodge No. 71, 
Free and Accepted Masons, in Philadel- 
phia on September 25, 1963. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
Mayor McKeldin’s thoughtful speech and 
also the list of lodge officers in at- 
tendance. 

There being no objection, the address 
and the list were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Appress BY Hon. THEODORE R. MCKELDIN at 
Masonic TEMPLE, PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEM- 
BER 14, 1963 

Before the Constitution of the United 

States was adopted the Legislature of Mary- 

land by special act conferred citizenship on 

the Marquis de Lafayette. Then when the 

Constitution was ratified, all citizens of the 

Original Thirteen States became citizens of 

the United States; and as a citizen of Mary- 
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land the marquis was included. No other 
member of a foreign nobility was so honored 
until by special net of Congress Sir Winston 
Churchill was made a citizen of the United 
States without renouncing his status as a 
subject of Queen Elizabeth, 

Maryland has always been well aware that 
it honored itself in honoring Lafayette, but 
it seems to me that the distinction is a little 
brighter today than it ever was before, for 
I think it is a little clearer today that we 
honored the right man. You should be able 
to understand that, for this lodge has cause 
to be at this moment prouder than ever of 
its name. 

Lafayette came to us at a moment of bitter 
need and became our powerful advocate at 
the court of France. It is a matter of docu- 
mentary record that largely through his as- 
sistance we obtained the men and money 
that turned the scale in our struggle for in- 
dependence. 

The men of that time understood the value 
of this aid and for it they were duly grate- 
ful. But they understood, also, that Lafay- 
ot te brought us more than military aid. He 
brought youth, courage, idealism, and gen- 
erosity. For the military aid we thanked 
him; but for these other gifts we loved him. 

Today the United States no longer stands 
in need of military aid. We have become 
the donors instead of the beneficiaries of 
men and money. But never, not eyen in the 
bleak year of 1777 when Lafayette arrived, 
have we had greater need for the spirit that 
he brought with him, the spirit of youth, 
courage, idealism, and generosity. 

Youth, in this sense, is a relative term. 
On that 4th day of July 1776, when the 
men gathered in this city affixed their signa- 
tures to the Declaration of Indeperidence, one 
Philadelphian among them had already lived 
for 70 years; but on that day Benjamin 
Franklin was younger than those two of his 
colleagues who shuddered and drew back. 
Call no man old as long as he has in him the 
ability to face the future and take the 
necessary next step. On the other hand, if 
his heart fails him in the presence of danger 
and difficulty, he may be an old man at 21. 

I doubt that any earlier generation of 
Americans has been more profoundly per- 
plexed than ours. The trend of history has 
thrust us into leadership that we never de- 
sired at a moment when all the old prec- 
edents seem to fail. Patrick Henry said that 
he knew no light by which his feet were 
guided except the lamp of the past; but in 
the obscurity of. the future into which we 
are moving that light is dim and flickering. 
No matter which way we turn we are con- 
fronted by shadow shapes that may conceal 
we know not what menaces, what dragons, 
what giants, what monsters of shapes and 
powers never imagined before. With a new 
fervency we may well echo Tom Paine’s 
words, These are the times that try men's 
souls.” 

If there is any formula that will dispel 
the illusions and reveal the facts so that 
our course is made clear and plain. I have 
never heard it. What is this thing called 
communism? There are a dozen answers, 
each contradicting the others. At home, 
what is the meaning of this sudden upsurge 
of a minority race demanding the status of 
full citizenship? 

Why is it in the midst of a time of un- 
precedented, of fabulous etonomic produc- 
tion there are still many millions of Amer- 
icans with no work, no place, no hope? 

Why is it that to many other nations every 
expression of American good will—utterly 
sincere expressions, if I am any judge. seems 
to contain a hidden threat? 

Why is it that in a society in which com- 
fort, and even luxury are more widely dis- 
tributed than ever before in history, youth 
is infected with a hatred of the whole sys- 
tem that breaks out in juvenile delinquency 
of the most appalling kind? 
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If I could answer these questions I should 
be wiser than all philosophers. No man can 
answer them; and because none can do so 
some of us have fallen into the belief that 
there are no answers, that the foundations 
of civilization are crumbling, and that the 
great experiment undertaken in 1776 is about 
to end in failure. 

But is not that despair really based on 
ridiculous conceit? Are we not saying, in 
effect, if we are not wise, there is no wisdom? 
Compare that with the spirit of Lafayette. 

Remember how all the chronicles of the 
period noted with astonishment how modest 
were his claims, how readily he, a Marquis, 
obeyed the orders of George Washington, a 
commoner, but his commanding general. I 
think if we do that we shall be ashamed of 
our gloom, Á 

There were brave men before Agamemnon, 
said the poet, and there will be wise men 
after you and me, wiser men, let us hope and 
believe, than we have ever produced thus far. 

Our task is not to create the brave new 
world, but to lay the first courses of the 
masonry on which greater men than we are 
may build magnificently. 

Let us not pose as soothsayers who can 
penetrate all mysteries. Let us strive, rather, 
to emulate John Bunyan's allegorical char- 
acter, Mr, Greatheart, who walked in front, 
sword in hand, while the weak and the timid 
followed step by slow step. 

Let us quit shuddering at communism, 
and, instead, look at it, coolly and closely, in 
all its varieties, for only by studying it care- 
fully can we discover what is the sensible 
next step. Let us remove the obvious injus- 
tices against which the minority race is in 
revolt; for only after they are removed can 
we decide what further adjustments may be 
necessary. Let us prepare to carry the bur- 
den of workers whom automation and tech- 
nology have displaced until such time as they 
can be fitted again into the econdmic sys- 
tem. When other nations respond to our 
friendly overtures with snarls, let us not 
snarl back, but examine the way the over- 
tures were made to discover why foreigners 
mistook them for therats. Let us trace the 
roots of juvenile delinquency and attack 
them as boldly as we now attack the flower 
and the fruit. 

It is not to be denied that this entails some 
risk. But why try to deny it? Breaking new 
paths always entails risk of costly mistakes; 
but not to break them entails not a risk 
but a certainty of ruinous loss. Civiliza- 
tion doesn't stand still. If it isn't moving 
forward, it is sliding back. Therefore, a 
nation of freemen, in order ot survive, must 
add to LaFayette's spirit his bold heart, for 
a nation without courage is a nation of 
slaves. 

After youth and courage, the third term I 
used was “idealism,” but I am not sure that 
that is the right word. LaFayette believed in 
the rights of man, but is that idealism or 
just plain recognition of fact? If men have 
no inalienable rights, then our whole politi- 
cal system is a mistake and we should go 
back to subjection to George I1I—or, rather, 
to the Sultan of Turkey. We are committed 
to belief in the rights of man, and to recog- 
nize that commitment is not idealism; it is 
plain commonsense. 

The truth is that what we call common- 
sense is very uncommon. It is so rare that 
when we find a man full of it we are struck 
with admiration and astonishment. It is 
ironical that the man with the keenest 
vision, the man who sees furthest into the 
real nature of things, is often mistaken for 
an idle dreamer, while the half blind are 
called the practical men. I think it was 
Emerson who said, “Only the eternal is prac- 
tical.” It is a great truth that few have 
believed. 

Finally, we need Lafayette's generosity, for 
a wise generosity ls the most enduring form 
of thrift. He gave his services and refused 
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any pay except the esteem of bis adopted 
country. But that we paid in full measure. 
That we have continued to pay for nearly 
200 years. That we are still paying gladly, 
happily, counting it a privilege to be al- 
lowed to pay him honor and praise as long 
as memory lasts. The assistance we have 
given other nations since the last ereat war 
Is subject to much criticism. Men grumble 
because it is sometimes repald with anything 
but honor and praise. But they forget to 
examine how it was given. Was it gen- 
erously, or grudgingly? Were we cxpressing 
our friendship or trying to buy their friend- 
R In short, was there any real generosity 
In it 

I am no prophet. I refuse to predict 
either blessing or doom in the misty future. 

But I do believe that if we are to find 
blessing, It will be through the qualities that. 
Lafayette brought us in addition to military 
aid. And I am sure there is no better way 
to attain those qualities than to remember 
in honor the man who was so greatly en- 
dowed with them that we separate his title 
into two words and call him no longer 
nobleman, but noble man. 


OFFICERS, LAFAYETTE Lobdk, No. 71 
ELECTED OFFICERS—1963 


Jacob Stein, worshipful master; Nathan B. 
Margulies, senior warden; Myron D. Eisen- 
berg, junior warden; Wiiliam W. Roisman, 
past master, treasurer; Rudolph M. Silva, 
past master, Secretary; Herman M. Modell, 
past master, Joseph Atlas, past master, A. 
Alvin Blumberg, past master, trustees; and 
Saul Babbitt, past master, representative in 
the grand lodge. 

APPOINTED OFFICERS 

David Cohen No. 3, chaplain; Bertram Roy 
Levy, senior deacon; Herman J. Sokoloff, jun- 
lor deacon; Bernard D. Solomon, senior mas- 
ter of ceremonies; Nathan Fischer, junior 
master of ceremonies; Oscar J. Oltman, pur- 
suivant; Richard P. Barron, past master, 
tyler; Harry Weinstock, Nathan H. Wesler, 
Benjamin Polin, stewards. 

Committees 


Grievance committee: Jacob Burstein, past 
master, chairman; Herman M. Modell, past 
master; Louis L. Shutoff, past master; Char- 
les J. Benshetler, past master; Bertram 
Abrams, past master. 

Charity committee: Jack J. Bittner, past 
master, chairman; Adolph Levey, past mas- 
ter; Samuel Fellman, Joseph Auspitz, Stanley 
L. Wisnoff. 

Furniture committee: Martin L. Douglass, 
past master, chairman; David H. Zimmer- 
man, Philip I. Blitstien, Benjamin Gitman, 

Committee on masonic culture: Manuel 
B. Fuerst, past master, chairman; Malvin L. 
Skaroff, past master; Norman Sachs. 

Sunshine committee: Abe Lefkowitz, 
chairman; Simon Lusky, Irvin R. Schaeffer, 
Paul C. Breslow. 

Representative to Masonic home: 
Marder. 


Instruction committee: Mark Perloff, past 
master, chairman; all past masters, elected 
officers, appointed officers; and Jacob Abram- 
son, Leonard H. Blum, David R. Cohen, 
Samuel Cohen, L. Meyer Grobman, Louis J. 
Goldfield; Marvin E. Goldfield, Reuben Gold- 
man, Martin E. Halpern, Rubin L. Jacobs. 
Isidore Katz, Joseph Krause, Joseph Kahn, 
Jordan I, Lessack, Bernard D. Levin, Simon 
H. Levine, Joseph Leff, Aaron Magdule, Jer- 
ome J. Marks, Aaron Mezey, Alexander A. 
Mines, David B. Molsselle, Nathan Nitzky, 
Stanley L. Perlberg, Solomon H. Pitt, Charles 
I. Pollock, Anthony Polillo, Morris Rabin- 
owltz, Samuel Ravich, Benjamin Robinson, 
Herman Rosett, Abraham Schwartz, Seymour 
Sechtin, Bernard Silverman, Samuel Shlom- 
chik, William Smith, Alex Snyder, Alexander 
Sherman, Martin I. Spivack, Gerald Stein, 
Frederic B. Skaroff, Joseph Tarnoff, Lazar T. 
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Vangel, Charles Weinstein, William Wexler, 
and Colman Winter. 

Grand master’s appointments: Rudolph M. 
Silva, past master, trustee, Charles Jackson 
McClary memorial fund; Jacob Burstein, past 
master, almoner, grand lodge charity fund; 
William W. Roisman, past master, steward, 
Stephen Girard charity fund; and Mark 
Perloff, past master, Thomas R. Patton memo- 
rial charity fund. 


Address of Dr. Edward C. Welsh at 
NASA Fifth Anniversary Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, at the recent dinner, under the 
auspices of the Aerospace Industries As- 
sociation, honoring the fifth anniversary 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, Dr. Edward C. Welsh, 
executive secretary of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Council, delivered an 
excellent address in which he succinctly 
covered the accomplishments of NASA 
and the need for pressing the space 


rogram. 

The address follows and I commend it 
to you: 

REMARKS py Dr. EDWARD C. WELSH, WASH- 

INGTON, D.C., OCTOBER 5, 1963 

It is a privilege to be here this evening and 
to make some brief remarks as the represent- 
ative of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council. 

First of all, I want to express the regrets 
of the Vice President, who is Chairman of the 
Council. The only reason he is not speaking 
to you tonight is that, despite his great mo- 
bility, he just cannot be in two places at 
once. 

As we honor NASA for its 5 years of vital 
growth and accomplishments, I would like 
to make some observations which, taken to- 
gether, may give some perspective to our 
space activities: > 

1. In a short 5-year period, the space suc- 
cesses of this country have been truly re- 
markable. No other complex program in our 
history—or any other country's history— 
has had comparable success in such a short 
period of time. Many articles are written 
about program slippages, delays, and failures. 
They seem to be the things which make news. 
I, however, cannot help but be amazed at 
the record: More than 160 successful earth 
satellites; hundreds of thousands of weather 
pictures; volumes of information about 
Venus and the whole spectrum of space; 
radio and television via satellites; worldwide 
tracking facilities; the perfect record of Mer- 
cury; the shrinkage of the booster gap; the 
increase in our defense strength; and the 
overall amazing advances in technology. The 
country has a right to be proud—not satis- 
fied, but proud—of the Nation's space prog- 
ress. 

2. This is a national program—not a series 
of programs by competing agencies. Of 
course, there is some competition for the 
relatively limited resources available for space 
activities. During the past 5 years, NASA 
has spent about $5 billion and Defense about 
$4 billion on space projects. I am confident 
that each of these agencies would have liked 
to have had more of the total. But, despite 
public emphasis of differences, coordination 
and cooperation between NASA and Defense 
are the norm, not the exception. The Mer- 
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cury project is an excellent example. No one 
agency supplied the rockets, the spacecraft, 
the tracking facilities, the recovery teams, 
the launching pads, the astronauts, and the 
total technology empolyed. This interagency 
cooperation is on the increase, and I believe 
the Space Council has contributed to this 
trend. 

3. This is also an international program. 
More than 60 countries are participating 
with the United States in some one or more 
aspects of space activities. The amount and 
nature of this operation will increase. It 
is worth emphasizing, however, that this 
international cooperation is not only re- 
quired by law, but it is mutually helpful. 
Moreover, it is this Government’s policy that 
no cooperation with any country on any 
project will slow down this Nation’s sched- 
ules or efforts. 

4. This is a growing and permanent pro- 
gram. While we pause on this significant 
anniversary to sum up our accomplishments 
and evaluate our failures—and there have 
been both—this is not a stopping-off place 
in the space program, We have not reached 
a plateau in the space effort. We have many 
more things to do in space, in addition to 
going to the moon. There are space stations 
as a national project, exploration of the 
planets, operational applications in a wide 
range of competences—there are many more 
missions of both civilian and defense sig- 
nificance to be carried out in space. The 
program is a permanent feature of our vital 
economy, 

5. This is no time for complacency about 
our space competence. We seem to go 
through cycles of upgrading and downgrad- 
ing the space ability of the Soviet Union. 
Such reactions are due to various doses of 
complacency, discouragement, and wishful 
thinking. In my Judgment the correct ap- 
proach is to recognize that the Soviets got 
a head start; have an orderly, well planned, 
and vigorous space program; and will con- 
tinue to impress us with both their tech- 
nological accomplishments and their space 
spectaculars. They are in a technological 
race with us; they can afford to continue it; 
and it would be dangerous to underestimate 
their abilities. 

I want to add a comment or so about an- 
other aspect of the space program. The 
many competent individuals who write in 
the field of space are doing and excellent job 
both in informing the industry and the pub- 
lic and in keeping Government officials on 
their toes. Of course, no one likes to work 
long hours trying to make the space pro- 
gram more effective, and then read in a 
magazine or newspaper that the whole thing 
is a boondoggle, or wasteful, or mismanaged, 
or unbalanced. Yet if anyone in the space 
business thinks that all criticism is un- 
merited or that the public does not have the 
right to know what is going poorly as well 
as what is successful, that person does not 
understand the democratic process. We de- 
serve criticism as well as praise. It just 
happens that we naturally prefer the latter. 

In conclusion, I congratulate NASA for its 
contributions toward this country 
great and strong: and I thank those orga- 
nizations and their leaders who made this 
historic occasion such a successful event. 

Thank you. £ -- 


The War Can Be Won 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 9, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent column written from Saigon, Joseph 
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Alsop, set forth some facts on the war 
and Vietnam and his thoughts is that 
this war can be won, I ask unanimous 
consent to have this column printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE War Can BE Won 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Satcon.—The Communists are trying to 
capitalize on the bitter backwash of the 
Buddhist crisis by another round of gre- 
nade-tossing in this grenade-accustomed 
city. The American administration, appar- 
ently not content to rely on an exceedingly 
able Ambassador, has sent a second investi- 
gative mission to Vietnam on the very heels 
of a lower level, just departed mission. 

On the surface, in short, both the local 
situation and the American response to it 
leave few grounds for encouragement. For 
the short run, moreover, pollyannaism about 
the crucially important position here in 
South Vietnam is sadly out of place. 

The resentment toward the government 
of President Ngo Dinh Diem, which has been 
so long, so often, and so profusely reported 
by the local anti-Diem crusaders was large- 
ly a fiction until quite recently. Local poli- 
ticlans out of a job, many of them former 
French collaborators, blathering about 
“Vietnamese democracy,” provided the main 
evidence for this famous resentment until 
just the other day. 

Now, however, the Buddhist crisis has had 
the political effect of a broken mainspring. 
One result of the crisis has been to cause 
President Diem himself to lose all sureness 
of touch. The other and more Important re- 
sult has been to make all those reports of 
resentment come true at last. There is real 
bitterness toward the regime now, and the 
combination of this bitterness with the sin- 
gular state of affairs in Gia Long Palace cer- 
tainly raises graye questions about the via- 
bility of the Diem regime. 

There is no cause, however, for the kind 
of panic to which Washington seems to have 
succumbed. On any practical calculation, 
President Diem will either take the needed 
steps to make his government viable again, 
or strong internal forces will eventually take 
steps to secure a new government, which will 
be viable. The odds are very heavy that these 
are the real alternatives. . 

On this calculation, patience and calm are 
the prescriptions for Washington. It is hard 
to imagine a more ridiculous spectacle than 
the Government of the United States of 
America reacting like a bee-stung adolescent 
to the egomaniacal maunderings of Mrs. Ngo 
Dinh Nhu. Surely it ought to be possible to 
ignore Mrs. Nhu—which she will greatly 
dislike. 

The spectacle is rendered alarming as well 
as ridiculous by Senator Frank CHURCH, 
Democrat, of Idaho, with his resolution de- 
signed to undermine the U.S. effort here, and 
his attendant chorus of experts on guerrilla 
wars who have never seen a guerrilla war, 
but still speak ex cathedra about the im- 
possibility of victory. This is a war which 
must be won, and experience teaches that it 
can be won. 

Today, if you go out and have a look at 
operations in the countryside, the area that 
matters most, this war is still going remark- 
ably well. Later, if the Government is not 
somehow rendered more viable, the feeling in 
the big cities will spill over into the villages; 
and then the war will not go well. But this 
has not happened as yet. 

It is a pretty moving experience, moreover, 
to go out into the provinces and see what is 
happening. To begin with the American 
Officers and men who are daily fighting this 
war, shoulder to shoulder with the Viet- 
namese, are a rather special breed who make 
you proud of your country. A great many 
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of them are men to whom that normally 
awful adjective, dedicated.“ can be applied 
with accuracy. See them in action, and you 
find yourself recalling that line of Kipling’s, 
“Ye little know of England who only Eng- 
land know“; for they are somewhat unex- 
pected products of the soft affluent society. 

Furthermore, these Americans who daily 
fight the war do not wail that the war can- 
not be won, or say that the Vietnamese peo- 
ple will not fight for thelr own freedom and 
independence. In fact, they say the precise 
opposite. 

The proof of their good judgment is there, 
in the open, for anyone to see, moreover. It 
is there in the villages, whose humble, cou- 
rageous, hard-working people matter so much 
more than anyone else in Vietnam, The cen- 
tral fact in the whole situation here is the 
simple fact that under the strategic hamlet 
program, the villagers have been given very 
modest arms to defend themselves against 
Communist terrorism; and they have used 
those arms to defend themselves, often 
against repeated attacks and heavy odds. 

If the people in the villages did not wish 
to defend themselves, or were ready to turn 
their new arms against the Government 
forces—as some feared when the hamlet pro- 
gram was launched—this would indeed be 
a war impossible to win. But the great test 
was made. The big gamble was taken. And 
despite variations in the quality of the stra- 
tegic hamlets from province to province, 
there is no doubt that the gamble has 
paid off. 

This spring, therefore, this war was being 
won. It can still be won. And those who 
wish to lay down the burden the United 
States has assumed here, simply because we 
are going through a political bad patch, are 
merely serving the interests of that great 
humanitarian and democrat, Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung. 


Remarks of Senator Clinton P. Anderson 
at NASA Fifth Anniversary Banquet, 
Washington, D.C., October 5, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


s OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 7 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
of New Mexico, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, delivered a fine address 
at the dinner given by the Aerospace In- 
dustries Association, celebrating the fifth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. 


Senator Anperson’s address is partic- 
ularly pertinent to the times and I call 
attention of all who are interested in the 
space program. 

The address follows: 

I would start tonight with a question: 
What do you do on the birthday of a 5-year- 
old child? If it’s a boy, you will pat him 
on the head and say he will grow up to be 
President. If it's a girl, you pat her too, 
but you rarely know whether to wish her 
well in the movies or in matrimony. But 
when it's an institution, something more 
than a pat on the head is required. Usually, 
it's a pat on the back. 

Tonight has been no exception. Tributes 
are being paid to the National Aeronautics 
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and Space Administration this evening and 
they are abundantly deserved. 

NASA's achievements over the last 5 years 
can be calculated and counted. As a re- 
sult of its endeavors, man’s knowledge of 
the universe has been significantly increased. 
The accomplishments of the agency have 
impressively added to the confidence we feel 
as a Nation in our scientific and industrial 
ability. And a firm foundation has been 
laid down on which new accomplishments 
can be erected, These, I am confident will 
come to pass. 

At the pace NASA is developing, it is fast 
approaching adolescence. As a father of 
two children and a grandfather of five, I 
claim some experience with the problems of 
childhood. The capacity to consume in- 
creases voraciously, energy is poured out in 
many directions, and sometimes the growing 
process starts more bonfires than adoring 
parents can put out. 

It would be extraordinary, indeed, if an 
agency, whose budget has multiplied some 
15 times in but half a decade, whose num- 
bers have grown by a factor of four, and 
whose bases of operation literally circle the 
globe, were free of difficulties. Large pri- 
vate enterprises and institutions are not im- 
mune to internal troubles. It is not surpris- 
ing to find a large public enterprise such as 
NASA encountering some difficulties. 

‘There are problems as to how much of its 
research and development NASA should do 
within the agency and what portion should 
be done by private contractors. This gets to 
the heart of NASA's ability to monitor effec- 
tively vast technical endeavors. There also 
is the problem of whether the space program 
will have the number of qualified people and 
the support it requires to fulfill its objec- 
tives. This is a matter of establishing priori- 
ties for human, as well as material, re- 
sources. 

The top men at NASA headquarters here 
and the men who run the centers are vigor- 
ous, knowledgeable, and ambitious for the 
success of their enterprises. This is as it 
should be, and I would be deeply disturbed if 
I thought these qualities were being stifled: 

But the very strength of the centers and 
their directors presents problems in man- 
agement for headquarters. 

Tonight we might recall the words of a 
stoic philosopher, Lucius Seneca, who long 
before Apollo was anything other than a 

reek god, cautioned: “When a man does 
not know what harbor he is making for, no 
wind is the right wind.” I believe it is good 
seamanship to follow the rule that once the 
captain chooses the harbor, all in the crew 
must help reach it. My hope is that the 
centers and the farflung organization of 
NASA never forget that rule of good organi- 
zation. 

NASA at the top recognizes its problems 
and intends to do something about them. 
Jim Webb and others who have responsi- 
bility for this program know that they have 
my abiding support, and I believe that of 
the Congress generally, in solving these 
problems—problems that are on a lesser or- 
der than the technical and natural obstacles 
we may encounter on the journey to the 
moon. But the expedition to the moon will 
be far more difficult if we do not overcome 
the managerial impediments here on the 
ground. 

While our attention is focused on NASA, 
the aerospace industry also has its responsi- 
bilities for its future is inexorably bound 
to the future of the space program. The 
aerospace companies must measure up to the 
precise demands that success in space re- 
quires. 

The price tag on space is expensive, and 
it just might make very good sense to mix 
dollars and rubels in space exploration. I 
support President Kennedy's pronouncement 
at the United Nations. 
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But let’s remember that there would be 
no basis for the modest space research agree- 
ments the United States has with the Soviet 
Union if this country had not demonstrated 
to the Russians the great strength of our 
space program. We bargain—and must con- 
tinue to bargain—from a position of strength 
and those who criticize space spending 
should not overlook this fundamental point. 

The most urgent question of the moment 
is: What will be the level of space appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1964? No, I did not 
misspeak myself. I am not thinking of the 
level to be recommended in the 1965 budget 
soon due for review. I am worried about 
fiscal 1964—one-third of which is now be- 
hind us with no space appropriation bill 
even close to adoption and no clear signal 
as to what the outcome is likely to be. If 
reports are accurate, the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee had one four-to-four 
tle vote on the question of whether to pro- 
vide NASA a meager feeding or a starvation 
diet. This is no way to raise a healthy 
child. Normally we overfeed the children 
a little, burp them over our shoulder, and 
hope they will keep down most of the for- 
mula received from the nursing bottle. We 
are trying to raise NASA on a skimpy feed- 
ing and if we are to attain our goals which 
have been publicly announced and y 
accepted, we must give this 5-year old the 
food which will sustain its life. 

How can NASA tell what to do in the pres- 
ent, unsettled circumstances? Do we hold 
to the moon shot in the 1960's as the national 
goal? Or do we depend upon some unlikely 
occurrence to minimize NASA needs and 
relieve an already unbalanced budget? 

It is quite obvious that there is an atti- 
tude of holding tight reins on space spend- 
ing. This is reflected in the statements I 
hear on the Floor of the Senate by some of 
my colleagues who are sympathetic to the 
pursuit of new knowledge in space but whose 
criticism of NASA is based on the matter 
of priorities. They contend that there is 
much unfinished business, many social needs 
unmet, here on earth. I agree, but we 
cannot operate a massive venture such as 
NASA on a stop and go, wait and see, basis. 
NASA's objectives and its timetable cannot 
be shuffled and reshuffied every week to meet 
the mood of the moment. There should be 
fiexibility, but this flexibility should not be- 
come uncertainty that weakens an important 
effort. NASA should fly to the moon, but 
not by the seat of its pants. 

NASA should not have to depend for sup- 
port on whether or not the Russians succeed 
in a rendezvous. It should not have to win 
favor simply on the number of astronauts it 
puts in space or how much attention it re- 
ceives in the magazines. These 5 years have 
been amazingly successful and the next 5 
years and the years which come after will 
also bring success. 

I am willing to support a treaty that we 
do not test atomic bombs in the atmosphere, 
but I am not willing to sit down in con- 
tentment until the Russians have surprised 
the world again as they did with their first 
sputnik and are able to announce that they 
have completed a rendezvous in space and 
have taken the first long steps toward put- 
ting a man on the moon. 

So tonight I suggest to you that NASA 
does not so much need a pat on the back as 
it needs a strong shoulder at the wheel. 
The space appropriation bill must come from 
the Congress above a $5 billion level, and it 
must come soon. Too many projects hang 
in the balance; too much momentum will be 
lost; too many NASA people will wonder 
whether it is worthwhile to work long hours 
under stress and strain when the life of 5 — 


by 
coming days toward 
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I can well imagine what Jim Webb might 
be wishing for as he blows out the candles 
on NASA’s birthday cake. You and I can 
put on that cake the one candle for NASA 
to grow on. Let's be sure we do it tonight. 

And so, God Bless us everyone as Jim Webb 
surveys, not three coins in a fountain, but 
five candles on a birthday cake. 


Petition of Grievance of Northeast 
Airlines Employees 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. BURKE.. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
protest in the strongest terms of which 
I am capable against the recent attempt 
‘of one J. G. Adams, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Enforcement of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, to “gag” the aggrieved 
employees of Northeast Airlines and, by 
so doing, prevent them from engaging in 
the “heinous crime” of trying to protect 
their means of making a living. 
Recently, as all Members know, the 
‘CAB capriciously ruled that the New 
York-Miami service of Northeast Air- 


Eastern and National Airlines. The 
result of this strange ruling would be 
that not less than 2,000 employees, most 
‘of them Massachusetts residents, would 
‘lose their jobs with an annual loss in 
wages in excess of $10 million. 

Even the dullest bureaucrat, however 
insulated and remote he might be from 
the public at large, should have some 


race so devoid of sympathy for his fel- 
lowman who would not be stirred by the 
plight of 2,000 families suddenly and 
whimsically cut off from their means of 
obtaining the necessities of life. 

It is hard to imagine anyone who 
would be surprised that those individuals 
caught in this terrible predicament 
would fight against this decision with 
every legal means at their disposal. I 
am not surprised and I am sure that no 
Member of this House is surprised that 
the employees of Northeast Airlines 
have launched a gigantic campaign to 
have this unjust ruling reversed. Mr. 
J. G. Adams, however, is surprised and 
he has attempted to pressure Northeast 
Airlines into forcing the airline em- 
ployees to stop urging their relatives and 
friends to write to the President, to 
Members of this House, and to Members 
of the other body enlisting their sup- 
port. 

In a letter to James W. Austin, presi- 
dent of Northeast. Airlines, Adams held 
Northeast responsible for the activities 
of its employees. The letter read in 
part as follows: 

Whether employees have engaged in these 
activities with or without the knowledge or 
approbation: of Northeast's management 
does not alter our conclusion. In our opin- 
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ion, Northeast has an obligation to assure 
compliance by its entire organization with 
applicable Board regulations in matters of 
this nature. Continuation of such activi- 
ties after this notice, without objection 
on the part of the company and lack of 
firm. corrective steps where the company 
itself seems Involved would, in our opinion, 
be equally violative of the Board's principles 
of practice. 


In all my years in public life I cannot 
recall any statement quite as asinine as 
Adams’ letter to the president of North- 
east. Does Adams really think that the 
company could, even if it wanted to, 
halt the spontaneous efforts of several 
thousand American men and women who 
stand face to face with the eminent pros- 
pect of joblessness? Where has this 
man Adams been all his life? The reac- 
tion of the employees is as natural as any 
action ever could be. I am proud of the 
men and women of the Northeast work 
force who are willing to stand up and 
fight for their jobs. 

On the other hand, I am ashamed that 
we have people like Adams holding posi- 
tions of responsibility in the upper 
echelons of the Federal Government. 
The removal of such individuals from 
positions of trust should receive the very 
highest priority. 

I sincerely hope that this Government 
has not gotten so remote from the Amer- 
ican people that obscure officials can 
thwart the wishes of the President and 
Congress with complete impunity. The 
actions of Adams are out of keeping with 
the American tradition; they are more 
in line with the arbitrary edicts of a 
government official in some totalitarian 
state. 

This whole situation involves a sordid 
mess which should give cause for Con- 
gress to look carefully into the operations 
of the so-called independent regulatory 
bodies. Judging by the Northeast case, 
the CAB is independent all right; inde- 
pendent of justice and apparently inde- 
pendent of the Congress of the United 
States. But I wonder if the CAB is en- 
tirely independent of favoritism toward 
one airline over another? 

Northeast Airlines, in the past 6 years, 
has made an impressive contribution to 
the general public with its Florida serv- 
ice. In 1957, Northeast’s share of the 
winter traffic from New York to Miami 
was but 5.9 percent of the total; by the 
winter season of 1962-63, it had risen to 
a very respectable 26 percent, despite 
fierce competition from its two strongly 
entrenched rivals. With the tremendous 
growth in traffic along this route, I am 
at a loss to explain why if Northeast 
was needed in 1957 it Is not needed even 
more in 1963. f 

I feel strongly that the CAB should 
do all in its power to strengthen and not 
try to kill progressive airlines like North- 
east. I cannot understand either the 
Board's strange solicitude for Northeast’s 
two rivals who stand to be the only recip- 
ients of the action of the CAB or the 
strange lack of concern for a much smal- 
ler airline struggling to gain a place for 
itself. 

Governor Peabody of Massachusetts 
was absolutely right when he labeled the 
action of the CAB as “illogical, ill-con- 
ceived and incredible.” Clearly, the 
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strange antics of the CAB deserve the 
closest. possible scrutiny from the Con- 
gress. 


The CAB has obviously adopted a pol- 
icy of the public be damned” and has 
clearly chosen sides in the economic 
struggle. Having created this situation 
by its. absurd decision the Board now 
seeks to muzzle justifiable criticism which 
comes as a result of this decision. Can 
anyone help but wonder about what kind 
of mind is responsible for such an in- 
credibly stupid state of affairs? 

Even greater efforts on the part of the 
men and women of Northeast Airlines 
must be forthcoming. If enough enthu- 
siasm is enkindled I am sure that this 
unjust situation will be rectified and that 
Northeast Airlines will have its New York 
to Florida service restored on a perma- 
nent basis. Simple justice demands at 
least this. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission pre- 
viously granted, I include the following: 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS Bon. 
Washington, D.C., September 24, 1963. 
Re Violation of the. Board’s Principles af 
Practice. 
Mr. James W. AUSTIN, ; 
President, Northeast Airlines, Inc, Logan 
International. Airport, Boston, Mass. 

Dran Mr. AUSTIN: This Bureau is in pos- 
session of information indicating that 
Northeast Airlines, Inc., has engaged in a 
program designed to exert pressure upon the 
Board, in an improper manner and contrary 
to the Board’s Principles of Practice, in an 
effort to have the Board reverse its position 
in the New York-Florida. Renewal Case, 
Docket 12285, et al. 

As part of this program, Northeast or its 
employees allegedly have engaged in the fol- 
lowing activities: 

A. Distribution of handbills attacking the 
Board's decision and urging the public. to 
appeal to the President for reversal of the 
decision. These handbills reportedly were 
distributed by Northeast employees during 
periods of employment and were available 
at Northeast ticket counters. 

B. During in-flight announcements, 


Northeast pilots have urged passengers to 
write or wire the Board and Members of 


Congress requesting reversal of this decision. 


C. Handbills and petitions requesting 
similar action by the Board and Congress 
have been distributed to passengers on 
Northeast. flights, and at Northeast ticket 
counters in the United States and Canada. 

D. Employees. and management personnel 
of Northeast have solicited friends, travel 
agents, hotel operators, and various business- 
men to take similar action. 

E. Travel agents have received mail so- 
licitations from Northeast employees to wire 
or write their Congressman concerning the 
subject decision, 

F. Automobile bumper stickers and but- 
tons to be worn on the person have been 
distributed by Northeast employees in an 
effort to arouse public opinion. 

G. Banner towing has been used in an 
effort to influence the President to seek a 
reversal of this decision. 

H. Seat packs on Northeast filghts have 
contained copies of a letter from Mr. Leo A. 
Purlong, Jr., of Florida, to the Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board criticizing him 
for his vote in this proceeding. 

I. Northeast’s Director of Purchasing has 
distributed a letter on Northeast's letter- 
head soliciting letters and telegrams to the 
President and Members of Congress urging 
a reversal of the Board’s decision. 

J. A letter has been circulated bearing the 
signature and title of a Northeast captain at- 
tacking the Board's decision and soliciting 
letters and telegrams to the President and 
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Members of Congress urging reversal of such 
decision. 

K. Northeast officials reportedly have 
spoken over the radio and in person before 
groups or to individuals and have urged pub- 
Hc action in an effort to overturn the Board's 
decision. 

L. Northeast has allegedly inspired news- 
papers and radio editorials to arouse public 
opinion against the decision. 

Northeast, as any other applicant, has the 
right to inform interested persons as to the 
merits of an application. A party may also 
communicate with civic and municipal 
groups, who are parties to the proceeding, 
for the purpose of urging them to seek re- 
consideration, pursuant to the Board's regu- 
lations, of an adverse decision. 

In the opinion of this Bureau, however, 
Northeast's activities, if they have actually 
occurred, exceed permissible bounds, Solici- 
tation of assistance from nonparties in an 
effort to persuade the Board to change its 
decision in the New York-Florida case, in our 
view, is contrary to the Board's principles 
of practice. 

Efforts to bring pressure upon the Board, 
which are instigated directly or indirectly 
by an applicant, are totally Inconsistent with 
a proper recognition of the Board’s quasi- 
judicial functions. In this connection, your 
attention is invited to the principles gov- 
erning practice before this Board. Section 
300.2 thereof provides, in pertinent part, 
that: 

“It is essential in cases to be determined 
after notice and hearing and upon a record, 
or any other cases which the Board by order 
may designate, that the Board's judicial 
character be recognized and protected. 
Therefore, from time of filing of an applica- 
tion or petition which can be granted by the 
Board only after notice and hearing, or, in 
case of other matters, from the time of 
notice by the Board that such matters shall 
be determined after notice and hearing and 
upon a record or that its principles of prac- 
tice shall be applicable thereto: 

. 


(d) It is improper that there be any ef- 
fort by any person interested in the case 
to sway the judgment of the Board by at- 
tempting to bring pressure or influence to 
bear upon the members of the Board, its 
staff or the examiner in the case, or that 
such + + + directly or indirectly, 
give statements to the press or radio, by paid 
advertisements or otherwise, designed to in- 
fluence the Board's judgment in the case. 

“(e) It is improper that any person solicit 
communications to the Board or any of its 
members or its staff or to the examiner in 
the case other than proper communications 
by parties or nonparties permitted under 
rules 14 and 15 of the Board's rules of prac- 
tice, Anybody soliciting the support of an- 
other person shall call such person's atten- 
tion to the provisions of rules 14 and 15.” 

This provision is designed to prevent and 
condemn pressure tactics in a p 
such as the New York-Florida case, On the 
basis of the information presently available 
to us, we construe such circularization and 
solicitation of the public in the manner de- 
scribed above as a disregard of the Board’s 
established standards, and such activities 
should be terminated immediately. In the 
Reopened Kansas-Oklahoma Local Service 
case, order E-19560, May 3, 1963, one of the 
carrier parties was found to have violated 
the principles of practice as a result of a 
campaign to bring external pressure from 
the public, newspapers, and congressional 
leaders to compel the Board to change its 
decision in the same case. That situation 
closely parallels the instant case and the 
allegations concerning Northeast's present 
activities. 

There can be no excuse for the manage- 
ment itself engaging in or encouraging activi- 
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ties such as these, if such allegations are 
true. The Board's rules are well known. 
Whether employees have engaged in these 
activities with or without the knowledge or 
approbation of Northeast's management does 
not alter our conclusion. In our opinion, 
Northeast has an obligation to assure com- 
Pliance by its entire organization with appli- 
cable Board regulations in matters of this 
nature. Continuation of such activities after 
this notice, without objection on the part of 
the company, and lack of firm corrective 
steps where the company itself seems in- 
volved, would, in our opinion, be equally 
violative of the Board’s principles of practice. 

Because we feel that it would be appro- 
priate that you advise key persons in your 
organization of the contents of this letter, 
100 copies are being supplied. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. G. ADAMS, 
Director, Bureau of Enforcement. 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
Boston, Mass., October 3, 1963. 
Re your letter of September 24, 1963. 
Mr. J. G. ADAMS, 
Director, Bureau of Enforcement, Civil Aero- 
nauties Board, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Apams: Although we in North- 
east's management know that there has been 
a widespread reaction to the Board’s decision 
in the New York-Florida case, and that this 
reaction has resulted in certain of the activ- 
ities outlined in your letter, I wish to assure 
you that such activities do not reflect any 

on Northeast's part to exert pressure 
on the Board and that, quite to the contrary, 
Northeast’s management has, in my judg- 
ment, done all that it reasonably could do 
to assure compliance by Northeast's people, 
with the Board's principles of practice. 

I might say that, in analyzing the specific 
matters referred to in your letter, the activ- 
ities fall, in general, into three categories; 
namely: 

(a) Activities which had their initial origin 
in the spontaneous reaction of Northeast's 
people and the general public to the impact 
of the decision. Except to the extent that 
such activities have been continued under 
the sponsorship of others, such as labor 
unions—over which Northeast has no con- 
trol and no right of control—these have been 
halted; 

(b) Activities in which, to the best of my 
knowledge Northeast employees have not 
been involved. An example is paragraph H 
of your letter. Northeast does not supply 
seat-packs, and if copies of Senator Pur- 
long's letter, which his office distributed in 
Florida, were left in Northeast planes, they 
were not, to our knowledge, placed there by 
Northeast people; 

(c) Activities in support of so-called 
grandfather rights legislation now pending 
in Congress, with which we believe North- 
east’s management—even if it wished to do 
so- would have no legitimate right to inter- 
fere. 

I would like further to point out that we in 
the Northeast organization have not taken a 
mere passive attitude in this matter, but 
rather have taken scrupulous care to observe, 
and to see that our people observed, the 
Board's principles of practice. At the outset 
of the case, our office of general counsel was 
asked to prepare an outline of permissible 
conduct during preparation for, and hearings 
in, the case and to discuss and answer ques- 
tions with respect thereto at a meeting of key 
company personnel. This was accomplished, 
and I know of no instance of departure from 
the advice there given. Following the 
Board's press release and subsequent formal 
decision, counsel was again consulted, on 
several occasions, with respect to the pro- 
priety of particular action. In conformity 
with that advice, we in management have ad- 
hered to a policy of: 
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(a) Not making public statements con- 
cerning the decision; * 

(b) Not commenting to newspaper and 
other media reporters, except to answer ques- 
tions relating to planned procedural steps; 

(c) Informing parties to the case of their 
procedural rights, but informing others who 
inquired as to how they might assist North- 
east that the Board's rules did not permit any 
action on their part. 

The strictures which I, and the rest of 
us in Northeast's management, have imposed 
upon ourselyes have been frustrating to an 
extreme degree. However, we have recog- 
nized that, whatever others might do to 
mar the quasi-judicial image of the Board, 
we were personally bound by the principles 
of practice and personally obligated to do 
what we could to bring about full organiza- 
tional compliance with those principles. 

This we have done, and if your office has 
been informed that any program of pressure 
has been “instigated directly or indirectly” 
by Northeast, as page 2 of your letter sug- 
gests or that Northeast has “engaged in or 
encouraged” activities which were improper, 
this information is simply incorrect. As 
previously stated, we have halted im 
activity where we had the ability to do so. 
Mr. Thomas Grace, our operations vice presi- 
dent halted the inflight announcements re- 
ferred to in paragraph B by a communique 
to all pilots dated July 30. Mr. F. M. Coates, 
vice president, administration and finance, 
halted the circulation of the letter referred 
to in paragraph I, as soon as we learned 
of its existence and reprimanded its author. 

Where activity which would be improper 
on Northeast's part, however, has sprung, 
independently; (a) from distress on the part 
of families and friends of Northeast people; 
or (b) from the reactions of labor unions 
to such things as Mr. MacIntyre’s public 
statements or the chairman’s letter of late 
August to other airline presidents with re- 
spect to employment of Northeast people; 
or (c) from the general public response to 
what their Senators and Co en and 
the Department of Justice have said publicly 
about the decision; it is obvious that halting 
of such activity is beyond my power or the 
power of anyone else in Northeast Airlines. 


I have, in accordance with your suggestion, 
distributed copies of your letter to our ap- 
propriate supervising personnel. I have also 
distributed a copy of this letter to the same 
individuals, so that our company’s policy 
of compliance may be confirmed. 


TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION 
or AMERICA AFL-CIO, LOCAL 
515, Am TRANSPORT DIVISION, 
Saugus, Mass., October 3, 1963. 
ALAN S. BOYD, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C, 

Mr. Borp: As representatives of nearly 
1,000 employees at Northeast Airlines this 
is to inform you that these employees take 
exception to the charge that their efforts to 
retain employment is being labeled as - 


1 As you undoubtedly know, I was requested 
by the New England congressional delegation 
to appear before it in early August to answer 
questions concerning the decision. I was also 
asked, with Chairman Boyd and the president 
of Eastern Air Lines, to testify before the 
Aviation Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. On these two occasions, 
and only on these two occasions, have I com- 
mented publicly on the decision. Northeast 
management has had no taped or other radio 
interviews and has issued no press releases, 
such as those released by Eastern’s president 
in mid-August commenting upon the merits 
of the decision. 
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legal. How long has it been considered, in 
this country, illegal to foster and encourage 
passage of legislation by duly elected rep- 
resentatives? No one will ever convince us 
that our efforts have been of a clandestine 
nature, nor will anyone ever convince us 
that the original decision stemmed from any- 
thing but a clandestine plot. 

A recent article in the Miami Herald 
stated that you were bleeding but that you 
were not going to be pushed around. Sir, 
we have been bleeding and have been 
pushed around for the past 2 months. We, 
however, are able to hold our head high. 

Your weapon is absolute power and im- 
munity from the ballot and obviously the 
administration, Our only weapon is the 
ballot. Unfortunately your future does not 
depend on the ballot directly, but the ad- 
ministration can give you the credit for 
every vote they lose in the next election, be- 
cause the authors of this letter pledge that 
their future vote and those of whom we 
represent will be reflected by the outcome 
of Northeast's struggle to rectify a gross in- 
Justice. 

The recent letter to the company listing 
the violations by the employees included 
all our efforts as near as we could ascertain, 
but in event something we carried out was 
not brought to your attention and to keep 
you up to date conveniently, enclosed are 
the back issues and the latest issue of the 
weekly publication that is prepared by the 

ersigned. 
go sil note that this is a form letter, 
the reasons being (1) we want to make sure 
that all interested parties receive a copy and 
(2) after the many visits to Washington of 
late, a little bit of the political was bound 
to rub off on us. 
ROBERT. Coomss, 
Vice President. 
GEORGE MORRIS, 
Secretary. 
OcroseR 4, 1963. 
Mr. J. G. ApaMs, 
Director, Bureau of Enforcement, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, DC. 

Dran Mr. Apams: It was rumored, Monday 
last, September 30, 1963, that you had noti- 
fied the company (Northeast Airlines, Inc.), 
of the Civil Aeronautics Boards’ displeasure 
at certain activities by the company and its 
employees relative to the adverse decision 
in the New York-Florida Renewal case. 

I have, this day, seen this document and 
find that it, in fact, exists. 

I will not now, or at any time, presume to 
speak for the executive body of Northeast 
Airlines, I speak only for myself and the 
employees embraced by the local that I rep- 
resent. 

If I wish I may read many things into this 
document that negate the Constitution of 
the United States and the Bill or Rights. So 
I may better understand; are you saying 
that we may not address ourselves, regard- 
ing this adverse decision, to our families, 
friends, business acquaintances or the press? 
That we may not solicit the support of the 
public servants that are public servants be- 
cause the majority of us have so wished. Do 
you really feel free to tell us what we will 
or will not wear on our person? Can you, 
legally, strip our cars of any adornment that 
is in no way “slanderous”? Have you, sir, 
notified the President of the United States 
that he is not permitted, under rules 14 and 
15, of the Board’s rules of practice, to sug- 
gest that we make our attitudes known to 
the CAB? Have you at any time suggested 
that Mr. M. McIntyre, president of Eastern 
Air Lines, be muzzled? 

Your Mr. Boyd has had a feld day at the 
expense of Northeast and I am sorry that 
you saw fit to compound his felony. 

I have no intention of seeking legal advice 
or interpreation on this document that you 
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have sent. I answer it sir, because I am first, 
an American. I represent hundreds of others 
that are also, first Americans and secondly, 
Northeasts’ employees. We cannot allow 
anyone to rob us of the privileges contained 
in the Constitution of the United States or 
the Bill of Rights. 

Mr. Boyd may be able to render this com- 
pany bankrupt—he may be able to curtail 
our life’s work but he will not, through your 
Bureau, deprive us of our privileges under 
the Constitution or the Bill of Rights. 

It is inconceivable that either Mr. Boyd or 
yourself think that fighting for the survival 
of this company, or our jobs, in any way 
necessary, is improper behavior. 

It must be comforting to Mr. Boyd to be 
able to seek relief through your Bureau. It 
is unfortunate for the rest of us that we 
cannot be aided and abetted by an “official 
body” of the Government. 

In closing, I make a request for 200,000 
copies of the letter addressed to Mr. James 
Austin: Re violation of the Board's princi- 
ples of practice. In reading this document, 
you have suggested distributing 100 copies to 
key persons. We consider all persons, in- 
terested in our welfare, key persons. We 
had over 200,000 signatures on the petition 
to our Congressmen and feel they should all 
be made aware of the “rules of behavior” in 
this matter. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES F. SINCLAIR, 
President, Local §15 TWU ATD. 


Mr. Speaker, I have stated before that 
if the CAB does not reverse its decision, 
I am going to call for a reappraisal of 
their decision and reappraisal of the 
Board's activity. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is some- 
thing that Congress should look into. I 
do not think we can take this decision 
lightly, not when it affects the economic 
future of New England, not when it af- 
fects the jobs of over 2,000 persons, not 
when it is a decision that acts favorably 
in behalf of 2 other airlines. 

Mr. Speaker, competition should be 
encouraged in this country. Congress 
never intended, when it established the 
CAB, for it to hand down or prepare 
decisions of this type. I serve notice 
that this fight is not over. We are just 
beginning to fight. We are waiting to 
see what the CAB is going to do and 
believe me, we will be on the floor of this 
House fighting all the way for the 
Northeast employees. 


Minority Staffing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 9, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert into the 
Appendix of the Recorp a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the need for minority staffing 
which appeared in the August 1963, issue 
of Koppers News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HELP ror Mrxonrrr PARTY Sovonr 

In order to do a professional job well, we 

all know it takes qualified people, and enough 
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of them. For example, the activities of Con- 
gress require staffs of professional sxills to 
research resolutions before they are intro- 
duced, to investigate pending bills, and to 
provide counsel on the worth and faults of 
legislation. i 

To the average citizen, the staff function 
of a political party may seem to be unimpor- 
tant, yet it is a vital part of our system, It 
is particularly vital to whichever party is In 
the minority. When staffing is too heavily 
weighted on the side of the majority party, 
the necessary research and investigation con- 
ducted by the minority party Is weakened. 

Such a condition now exists in Washing- 
ton, Professional committee staffs respon- 
sible to the Democrats outnumber similar 
staffs responsible to the Republicans by 11 to 
1 in the House and by 12 to 1 in the Senate. 


A more evenly distributed staff function 
is necessary, no matter which party is In the 
minority or in administration. 


Now pending are two resolutions which 
suggest a 60-40 division of staffs. They are 
H.R. 143, introduced by Representative Farb 
ScHWENGEL, Republican, of Iowa, and Senate 
Resolution 41, introduced by Senator WIN- 
STON Provuty, Republican, of Vermont. 

Such a division of staff numbers and talent 
will provide your elected representatives with 
sufficient assistance ta properly investigate 
legislation before it becomes law. 

Letters written to your Congressman and 
Senator in favor of the proposed bills—H.R. 
143 and S. Res. 41—may help them become 
a reality. If passed, the resolutions will erase 
the existing off-balance staffing and will assist 
in the needed scrutiny all resolutions should 
have. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Reconp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Director of Research and Development 
of Bureau of Public Roads Notes Sav- 
ings in Lives and Money Through 
Highway Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
role of the Federal Government in sub- 
sidizing research and development is be- 
coming an increasingly important factor 
in the economic, industrial, and scien- 
tific advances of the United States. The 
annual outlay of the Federal Govern- 
ment in this field now exceeds $14 bil- 
lion, and though the rate of increase is 
expected to level off somewhat in the fu- 
ture, there are no indications that the 
absolute amount will decrease. A com- 
paratively small portion of this total— 
less than two-tenths of 1 percent—is de- 
voted to highway research programs ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

In the past fiscal year the Bureau 
spent $4,100,000 on research, with the 
States having programed another $20 
million for highway research, much of 
which is financed by Federal-aid match- 
ing funds. The State highway research 
programs represent an increase of 250 
percent compared with the previous year. 
This reflects the action of Congress in 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1962, 
in the provision of that act that 144 per- 
cent of the sums apportioned to the 
States be available for purposes of plan- 
ning and research, beginning in fiscal 
year 1964. 

This year the Senate incorporated in 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act Amend- 
ments of 1963 an amendment introduced 
by myself which would make this 14% 
percent of apportioned funds available 
to the States also for development proj- 
ects, as well as research. It is hoped 
that this amendment will be acceptable 
to the other body, and the measure will 
soon be sent to the President. 

This modest expenditure for highway 
research and development, equivalent to 
only a few additional miles of new road- 
Ways per year, is paying dividends in re- 
ducing the costs of highway construction 
and maintenance and in increasing the 
safety and efficiency of highways for the 
user. : 

The benefits, both tangible and intan- 
gible, accruing from our highway re- 
search dollars are discussed by Robert F. 
Baker, Director of the Office of Research 
and Development of the Bureau of Public 
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Roads, in the August-15 issue of Engi- 
neering News-Record. 

Mr. Baker estimates that the results 
of highway research, if fully applied, 
could yield an annual saving of nearly 
$750 million in 1963, and more than $1 
billion in 1975. 

In view of the widespread interest in 
federally sponsored research, I call at- 
tention to Mr. Baker's article and ask 
permission that it be entered in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HIGHWAY RESEARCH Saves LIVES 
(By Robert F. Baker) 

The results of highway research, if fully 
applied, could yield an annual saving of 
nearly $750 million in 1963, more than #1 
billion in 1975. 

Many benefits of highway research, while 
real enough, are intangible and do not lend 
themselves to dollar computations. This is 
true, for example, of the overall development 
of a more efficient highway transportation 
system to serve varying social and economic 
needs, Similarly, the humanitarian benefits 
that could be derived from reduced accident 
rates cannot be given a monetary value. 

Other savings from highway research can 
be calculated with varying degrees of preci- 
sion on the basis of records of past per- 
formance, These include dollar savings that 
accompany improved highway design, con- 
struction, administration, and maintenance; 
better drainage structures and bridges; and 
accident reduction. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SAVES DOLLARS 


One product of research, the slipform paver, 
brought about a demonstrable saving of $0.40 
per square yard in the bid price of concrete 
pavement. This amounts to $2,816 per lane- 
mile, or $11,264 per mile of four-lane high- 
way. During 1963, savings from the use of 
this piece of equipment are estimated con- 
servatively to be $5 million. More extensive 
application of the method could yield an 
estimated annual saving of $25 million by 
1975. 

Highway construction now totals $6 bil- 
lion a year. The amounts of steel, cement, 
asphalt, and other road materials being used 
are known with a reasonable degree of accu- 
racy, as are the costs of manpower and ma- 
chinery involved in the program. Research 
and development already have given us a 
potential saving of more than $75 million a 
year in grading, drainage, and surfacing tech- 
niques. 

Even greater savings, however, are being 
realized through increased highway engi- 
neering productivity. There are rather defi- 
nite limits on savings in the cost of the vast 
quantities of materials used in highway work. 
But there are no such limitations on savings 
in such intangibles as site selection, compu- 
tation of quantities, determination of grades, 
location of materials, testing and inspection. 
Photogrammetry and applications of nuclear, 
sonic, and spectral energy are bringing about 
spectacular savings. Full application of re- 
search already completed in these fields 
would yield a saving of more than $130 mil- 
lion a year at the present rate of highway 
activity. 


Combined savings of 6205 million from in- 
creased productivity in grading and paving. 
photogrammetry and engineering methods 
may seem high, but are only 3 percent of the 
current rate of capital outlay, 

ON DRAINAGE AND BRIDGES 


Research and development in hydraulics 
(and hydrology) have produced specific sav- 
ings through cost reduction. 

About 25 percent of the total cost of ma- 
jor highway construction goes for structures 
and stream crossings, in which hydraulic fac- 
tors are critical items in design and selection 
of materials. Research results permit ade- 
quate design without unnecessary cost and 
prevent use of designs that risk failure or 
would require excessive maintenance. Their 
full application would yield savings con- 
servatively estimated at $27 million in con- 
struction costs, plus another $40 million in 
maintenance costs. 

As an example, the Rock Run Interchange 
on Interstate 495 near the Cabin John Bridge 
in Maryland, included a 540-foot-long box 
culvert in Its original design. By the appli- 
cation of recent research this culvert orig- 
inally estimated to cost $276,000, was re- 
designed to cost an estimated $201,000. a 
saving of $75,000. 

Research involving bridges offers dramatic 
examples of demonstrable savings resulting 
from relatively small investments in research. 
In 1940, after less than a year of service, the 
Tacoma Narrows Bridge went down in what 
was perhaps the most spectacular structural 
failure of the century. Subsequent research 
by the Bureau of Public Roads and coopera- 
tive agencies, costing less than $1 million, 
alded the design and construction of a $14- 
million suspension bridge to replace the one 
that failed. The new bridge has now been 
in service for 13 years, under the same con- 
ditions as its predecessor, yet there has been 
no sign of the wind-generated wave motion 
that destroyed the first crossing. 

Later, a type of wind-generated harmonic 
vibration similar to that which destroyed 
the Tacoma Narrows Bridge caused alarm 
and temporary closing of the Golden Gate 
Bridge. Measured vertical oacillations 
reached a maximum of 14 feet, and caused 
serious damage to the bronze slide shoes and 
guides at the free end of the main roadway 
truss system, 

Studies of the Tacoma Narrows fallure were 
already underway, including field studies of 
the Golden Gate Bridge. Thus, when trouble 
developed at Golden Gate, a solution was at 
hand, Engineers directed a 63.5-million 
modification; as a result the bridge, valued 
at perhaps #40 million, is now a safe, trouble- 
free structure. Results of the studies since 
have been applied to the design of other 
major suspension bridges. ? 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SAVES LIVES 

Highway safety offers perhaps the greatest 
yield from highway research, from both the 
humanitarian and monetary viewpoints. 
Magnitude of the savings can be estimated 
by making some statistical assumptions on 
the value of accident reduction or prevention. 

Highway safety research takes many forms. 
Studies include skid resistance of surfaces; 
driver reactions; the types, materials and 
placement of highway signs; and many 
others. 

Highway and insurance authorities gen- 
erally agree that the cost of highway acci- 
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dents in the United States is about $8 billion 
a year. Continuation of present trends in 
vehicle ownership and use could increase 
this to $12 billion a year by 1975. Experts 
estimate that full application of research 
and development could reduce these costs 
by 25 percent. A reduction of only 5 per- 
cent would save more than 6400 million a 
year now, $600 million by 1975. 

Many research efforts produce benefits of 
obvious value, which are savings only in 
the sense that they supply something more 
or better without additional cost. A 
smoother ride is an obvious benefit; it may 
also be a saying. 

Reduction of headlight glare, highway 
signs that are easier to read and under- 
stand, or anything else that reduces driver 
fatigue or makes a trip more pleasant is a 
benefit to the highway user, entirely aside 
from its accident-reduction value. Research 
produces many such benefits. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT TRAFFIC FLOW 


Research and development offer the po- 
tential of great savings in better control of 
traffic on both existing and planned high- 
ways. A traffic control system that enables 
seven lanes to carry the same number of 
vehicles that, without research and devel- 
opment, would have required nine lanes, 
produces substantial savings. In even 4 
moderately urbanized area, annual savings 
could reach $200,000 per lane mile. 

It costs, on the average, about one-third 
cent in brakes, tires, and fuel to stop a car 
and start it again. Research that can re- 
duce interruptions to the free flow of traffic 
ean effect very large savings. Reductions 
in vehicle operating costs, plus time savings, 
when combined with the reduction in high- 
way plant needs, offer almost incalculable 
benefits. 


ON HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 


There are many opportunities to improve 
highway administrative procedures and or- 
ganizations, with the twin objectives of cost 
savings and more effective management of 
highway operations. Research and devel- 
opment in this area covers organizational 
structure, financing, accounting, estimating, 
e g relationships, contract proce- 
dures and other aspects of the broad fields 
of law and management. 

The workflow and manpower utilization 
of the highway departments appears to in- 
vite research. Nationwide, the State high- 
way departments are spending at the rate 
of $235 million a year (excluding preliminary 
engineering) on administration alone, and 
fuller application of modern management 
methods and management tools should yield 
substantial savings. The value of greater 
efficiency and demonstrable savings might be 
expected to equal 10 percent of administra- 
tion costs, an annual savings of nearly $25 
million. 

One index of improvements in manage- 
ment generated by research is the number of 
State highway department engineers em- 
ployed per million dollars of capital outlay 
for highways. In 1956 there were 8.5 engi- 
neers employed per million dollars of capital 
outlay; this figure dropped to 4.5 in 1960. 

The benefits of highway reserach are real- 
ized by taxpayers through reduction in costs 
of building and operating highways; by ve- 
hicle owners through reduction of the cost of 
vehicle operation; or by purchasers of goods 
whose price includes the cost of highway 
transportation. 

Estimates of dollar savings attributable to 
research and development are reasonable, al- 
though they do not lend themselves either 
to mathematical support challenge. One 
fact they demonstrate clearly is that past 
and present efforts in highway research have 
been pitifully small, in view of the potential 
dividends. 
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Joe Falardeau: A World’s Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON - 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent feat of one of my constituents, Jo- 
seph Falardeau, of Webster, N. L., in 
crossing 62 miles of Lake Ontario while 
clinging to a boat-towed kite some 75 
feet above the surface of the water is be- 
lieved to have established a new world’s 
record. 

Iam tremendously proud of Joe Falar- 
deau for this accomplishment. His will 
to do what no man had ever done before 
refiects great personal credit to him and 
through the national notice accorded his 
record-setting flight,“ he has brought 
distinction to his home community. 

I know that many of my colleagues 
will be interested in the following news 
story of Joe Falardeau’s America-to- 
Canada trip as it was published in the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat and Chroni- 
cle on September 26: 

FALARADEAU’S RECORD FLIGHT: 62 MILES VIA 
KITE 
(By Jack Tucker) 

The Great Falardeau made it last night. 
He flew 62 miles across Lake Ontario in his 
huge kite contraption, hauled by a power- 
boat, and immediately claimed a world’s 
record. 

Despite a crackup shortly after take-off 
from the Coast Guard station at Summerville 
here, Project Man-in-a-Kite ended success- 


fully near the Canadian village of Colborne. ` 


The new distance champion—Joe Falar- 
deau II of 1030 Sunset Trail in Webster— 
came down on water skis just as the power- 
boat escort ran out of fuel. 

I'm hungry,” the jubilant Falardeau an- 
nounced in a telephone call to Rochester 


afterward. “But it was a good trip, although 
the lake was rough. I had a good view, from 
75 feet up.” 


Unbeknown to him and three friends en 
Mustang—an inboard runabout driven by 
a 265-horsepower motor—the Coast Guard 
became concerned when there was no word 
from the party 3 hours after takeoff. 

As search-rescue plans were being formu- 
lated, the telephone rang at about 7:25 p.m. 
in the home of Falardeau’s mother, Mrs. Edna 
Falardeau of 27 Meriden Street, Charlotte. 
“We made it!" announced ner 31-year-old 
son. 

The call touched off a celebration at the 
Meriden Street home, where the new champ’s 
wife Carolyn, three young children and 
grandpa Falardeau were anxiously awaiting 
word. 

Actually, the record flight almost didn’t 
come off at all. 

About 3:30 yesterday afternoon, after Fal- 
ardeau and party left Summerville, the pow- 
erboat made a turn off Nine-Mile Point in the 
Sea Breeze-Webster area but up-in-the-air 
Palardeau apparently didn't swing about fast 
enough. 

His 12-by-10-foot kite, attached via 120 
feet of rope to the craft's stern, nosedived 
and crashed into the lake. Falardeau in- 
jured his nose in the process. But after 
getting reorganized, the party again took 
off for Presq'ile Bay in Ontario Province. 

More than 3 hours later they arrived just 
off the Canadian shoreline at Colborne, a 
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few miles west of the planned destination. 
Mustang's fuel supply at that stage gave 
out. But a boat near the docks spotted the 
party, and towed them ashore. 

What the unidentified rescuer thought of 
the weird-looking kite-and-boat expedition 
was not reported, 

Mustang's skipper was Bob Krause of 3678 
Culver Road, Irondequoit, The other two 
aboard was Richard (Corky) Holden of Web- 
ster, and Jim Nolan, who operated a floating 
hotdog “stand” on pontoons during the sum- 
mer in Irondequoit Bay. 

After refueling and having dinner in Col- 
borne, the party expected to take right off 
again for Summerville last night—but the 
Great Falardeau had done enough flying. 
He stowed the kite aboard. 

Yesterday’s airborne mission had been 
scheduled for last Saturday but the weather 
wasn't right. 

Falardeau, former wrestler and water skier 
who works for Hammer Lithograph Corp., 
425 Exchange Street, wore scuba-type gear 
and goggles. His skis are 4 feet long and 
weigh 444 pounds. He grips a bar on the 
nylon sailkite with both hands. 

Afternoon winds were out of the southeast 
at 10 knots when the husky Falardeau took 
off on his record-setting jaunt. The previous 
man-in-kite achievement reportedly was 55 
miles, achieved by a Florida man last year. 

But Falardeau pointed out that the Flor- 
ida filler didn't go nonstop because he was 
interrupted by a storm. 

Also aboard the powerboat yesterday was 
a little fellow named Charlie, who had a 
“doggone good time” and proved to be a 
good canine sallor, the skipper said. Charlie 
is the Falardeau family’s pet. 


New York World’s Fair Hall of Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement by 
Robert Moses, president of the New York 
World's Fair 1964-65 Corp., regarding the 
hall of science. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY ROBERT MOSES, PRESIDENT OF 
THE New YORK Wortp’s Fam 1964-65 Corp., 
REGARDING THE HALL or SCIENCE 


There seems to be considerable misappre- 
hension regarding the hall of science. The 
facts are these: 

1. The hall of science was originally rec- 
ommended by the fair to the U.S. Govern- 
ment as a permanent wing of the temporary 
U.S. pavilion, and this was discussed with 
those responsible for the permanent excel- 
lent sclence museum at the Seattle fair. For 
various reasons the U.S. Commission rejected 
this idea. We then proposed a space exhibit 
in the transportation area to be developed 
for the fair by the Port of New York Author- 
ity under the direction of Guy Tozzoli, with 
the city department of public works in im- 
mediate charge. Our revised plan was to 
build a permanent structure temporarily 
devoted to dramatic contemporary space ex- 
hibits by, among others, the corporations 
manufacturing for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency with the full cooperation 
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of that Federal agency, but late to be de- 
veloped in stages as a general hall of science. 
To this end Dr. Spilhaus, who conceived the 
science museum at Seattie, and other experts 
were consulted and the ranking administra- 
tor of the Chicago Museum of Science, Mr. 
Daniel McMasters, was employed by the fair 
as adviser, NASA, at the instance of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, agreed to arrange various ex- 
hibits in accordance with official notice we 
received recently from the Department. of 
Defense. 

2. In the absence of donated private con- 
struction funds, the city of New York, at the 
instance of Paul Screvane, offered to build 
the hall of science. William Harrison was 
employed as architect. The original rough 
estimated cost of $3 million has risen to 
about $6 million, due to inescapable factors 
too numerous to detall, A million dollars 
can be obtained from a balance we have 
saved in the $24 million advanced by the city 
for permanent fairimprovements. Generally 
speaking, rises in cost, as ideas have been 
enlarged, is no different here than in the 
case of numerous major industrial, State; and 
foreign pavilions throughout the fair. 

3. The fair expects by prudent manage- 
ment to have enough of a balance to com- 
plete Flushing Meadow Park. At least $2 
milion is planned to be spent for the second 
stage exhibits in the hall of sclence when 
most of the temporary space exhibits have 
been removed, Similarly, the second stage 
of development of the Queens Botanical 
Garden, which will be expanded into a zoo- 
logical and botanical garden, is being plan- 
ned in post-fair Flushing Meadow, to be 
financed out. of fair balances. 

4. There is no hall of science board in 
existence. A group which obtained a charter 
from the board of regents as a museum of 
science and technology for this purpose has 
no official status whatever and has had no 
part in designing the bullding and furnish- 
ing the hall of science. The eventual gov- 
erning board, following numerous precedents 
such as the Metropolitan Museum, Brooklyn 
Museum, New York Zoological Society, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, and the 
New York Botanical Garden will no doubt 
consist of long-term trustees, initially 
appointed and thereafter self-perpetuating, 
and several ex officio city officials. The city 
will have to pay for upkeep, acting through 
the city park department. The museum 
will be expected to establish a private en- 
dowment which will grow over the years and 
be used for exhibits and curators. 

5. No part of the Ford Building could pos- 
sibly remain as an addition to the hall of 
science. The Ford Pavilion is temporary and 
must be removed after the fair. S{milarly, 
no part of the U.S. pavilion is available as a 
permanent structure. 

6. The hall of science construction is being 
expedited, 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., September 23, 1963. 
Mr. ROBERT Moses, 
President, New York World's Fair 1964-65 
Corp., International Exposition at Flush- 
ing Meadow Park, Flushing, N.Y. 

Dear Mn. Moses: This is to confirm my 
telephone conversation with Mr. Tozzoli of 
your office regarding the Department of De- 
Tense's participation in the forthcoming 
World's Fair. Within the Department of De- 
Tense, Secretary McNamara has appointed me 
to represent him on all matters pertaining 
to Armed Forces participation in the fair. 

As I stated to Mr. Tozzoli, the White House 
had recently directed both NASA and DOD 
to develop a joint space exhibit which would 
be illustrative of the U.S. overall national 
Space program. Accordingly, it is to be an 
U.S. space exhibit rather than an agency 
(DOD or NASA) display. I am making avail- 
able my representative, Lt, Col, Richard F. 
Hum, to confer with your office on the De- 
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fense interests in space allocations, expendi- 
ture of funds, manning requirements, etc., 
and ask that you please pass the word on to 
Mr. Tozzoli. 

As the project progresses, I hope that I 
will have occasion. to visit the fairgrounds 
and possibly pay my respects to you and 
your Key personnel. In the meantime, please 
be assured that the Department of Defense 
will place the highest priority on the devel- 
opment of a quality exhibit to demonstrate 
this Nation’s space program as a contribution 
to the great effort you and your people are 
making for an outstanding World's Fair. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR SYLVESTER, 
New York Wontp's Fam 1964-65 
CORP., INTERNATIONAL Expost- 
TION AT FLUSHING MEADOW PARK, 
Flushing, N.Y., September 30, 1963. 
Mr. ARTHUR SYLVESTER, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY SYLVESTER: We were very 
much pleased with your letter of September 
23, 1963, concerning the Department of 
Defense’s participation in the US. Space 
Park. 

Mr. Tozzoli has advised me that he has 
already met with Lt. Col. Richard F. Hum 
and representatives of NASA and that all 
steps are being taken to make this exciting 
project a reality. 

I assure you of the full cooperation of the 
fair corporation and look forward to having 
you visit us here at the fair at an early date. 

Cordially, 
ROBERT MOSES, 
President. 


New Major Industry for Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, September 24, representatives of in- 
dustry and government assembled in 
Liberal, Kans., to participate in the 
dedication ceremonies of a new helium 
plant. The industry was represented by 
persons who were interested in financ- 
ing, constructing, and finally operating 
this new Kansas plant. Present, of 
course, was the president of the National 
Helium Corp., F. J. MeElhatton. High 
on the list of government dignitaries 
were the Governor of Kansas, the Hon- 
orable John Anderson, and numerous 
members of the Kansas Legislature. 
Since this facility has contracted to pro- 
duce helium for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, this Agency 
was represented by Dr. Charles H. Zim- 
merman, Director of Aeronautical Re- 
search. Dr. Zimmerman also made the 
principal dedicatory address. The Bu- 
reau of Mines, Helium Division, was 
represented by Deputy Director Henry 
Wheeler. From the Kansas congres- 
sional delegation, Congressman ROBERT 
Dorr and myself were in attendance. 

There are several significant factors 
relating to this new Kansas facility, The 
obvious aspect is that a new $30 million 
plant has been established in our State. 
The selection of Kansas for this plant 
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was a further recognition of a great 
natural resource in Kansas. Helium is 
extracted from natural gas. Kansas 
ranks fourth among all States in the pro- 
duction of natural gas. The direct result 
of this plant will be approximately 100 
new jobs in Kansas. The indirect result 


of the establishment of this plant in 


Kansas will not be known for many years. 
We only know that it has been the con- 
clusion of leading scientists that helium 
gas will be an important commodity for 
the space age. We are naturally grate- 
ful that Kansas has been selected as one 
of the principal producers of this strate- 
gic commodity and even more apprecia- 
tive of the fact that the natural resource 
is so abundantly available throughout 
such a large portion of Kansas. These 
facts and others were well summarized 
and presented in a recent editorial print- 
ed in the Hutchinson News of September 
27, 1963. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include this editorial in my remarks: 
From the Hutchinson News, Sept. 27, 1963] 

New MAJOR INDUSTRY ror Kansas 


What one day may prove to be Kansas’ 
most important basic industry was put into. 
operation at Liberal this week. It is a plant 
for the extraction of helium from natural 
gas. 
Its product will be sold to a single cus- 
tomer, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. NASA has pledged itself to 
pay for it at a price sufficient to warrant a 
$30 million investment. 

All of us know what helium is. It is an 
inert gas for filling toy balloons and dirigibles 
that won't explode. Since NASA isn’t in the 
toy balloon and dirigible business, this 
doesn't explain what the space agency will 
do with its helium. 

But it would be futile to ask for an ex- 
planation. Were NASA to supply one it would 
be couched in such scientific jargon as to be 
beyond lay comprehension. But the remarks 
of the spokesman at the dedication of the 
helium plant, even though they are phrased 
in the conventional bureaucratese double 
talk, do provide a clue. 7 

“Some of the knowledge that we now are 
gathering in the broad areas of space re- 
search,” he said, “we will use for our own 
gain. But much more than that, it will be 
a legacy to our children and grandchildren, 
for them to use in furthering their own 
welfare.” N 

This is awfully comforting although few 
of us, including the speaker perhaps, knows 
precisely what it means. It is only another 
reminder that the longer we live in this 
world the less we seem to know about it. 

Anyhow Kansas now has another new 
major industry of an importance only the 
distant future can measure exactly. And 
through it the welfare of our grandchildren 
is more secure. 


Construction of Garrison Diversion 
Irrigation Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 


President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
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Recor» a resolution adopted by the North 
Dakota AFL-CIO Federation of Labor. 
This resolution, supporting the construc- 
tion of the Garrison Diversion Irrigation 
project, was unanimously approved at 
the recent State convention of the North 
Dakota AFL-CIO Federation of Labor. 

Mr. President, I am extremely grati- 
fied with the position taken by North 
Dakota labor. Labor unions in North 
Dakota, as well as elsewhere, have long 
taken a great interest in water projects 
in the United States, particularly the 
recreation and wildlife benefits to be 
derived from these projects. I am sure 
that the views expressed in this resolu- 
tion are in accord with the thinking of 
the vast majority of people in North 
Dakota. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY NortH Dakota AFL- 
CIO FEDERATION OF LABOR 

Whereas North Dakota, in the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944, was promised a million- 
acre irrigation development to compensate 
for the one-half million acres of fertile farm 
and bottom lands that were sacrificed to pro- 
vide reservoir storage for two major dams 
on the Missouri River, as provided in the 
Missouri Basin plan; and 

Whereas there has been a shocking de- 
crease in farm units and the rural popula- 
tion during the past 20 years in North Da- 
kota, which has created an overcrowding 
of the labor market in urban areas; and 

Whereas the Garrison Diversion Unit will 
assure industrial water to municipalities in 
North Dakota and thus spur the growth of 
industry and provide opportunities for la- 
bor in depressed areas, both within and out 
of State; and 
* Whereas irrigation development will sup- 
plant surplus crops with forage and cereal 
grains that are now in demand and create 
added farm units for North Dakota’s young 
people; and 

Whereas the reauthorizing legislation for 
the revised Garrison Diversion Unit is now 
pending in the U.S, Senate and will be con- 
sidered in this session of the Congress by 
the U.S. House of Representatives; and 

Whereas said project thas the unanimous 
distinction of having the personal endorse- 
ment of President John F. Kennedy: Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the sixth annual conven- 
tion of the North Dakota AFL-CIO Federa- 
tion of Labor affirm its unanimous support 
for this project, which will mean much to- 
ward the stabilization of North Dakota's 
business and agricultural economy; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the officers of the North 
Dakota AFL-CIO Federation of Labor be di- 
rected to solicit the support of Hon. George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO Federation 
of Labor and that he urge all organized 
labor groups throughout the United States 
to solicit the support of their respective 
Members of Congress for this project, which 
will be of immense future economic and so- 
cial benefit, not only to North Dakota, but 
the entire Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That the above resolution be 
spread on the minutes and unanimously ap- 
proved by the North Dakota AFL-CIO Fed- 
eration of Labor and that copies be trans- 
mitted to the Members of Congress from 
North Dakota, Gov. William L, Guy, and 
Officials of the U.S, Department of Interior 
and the Bureau of Reclamation in Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

This resolution is supported by Local 49 
Engineers, Minot, N.Dak., Robert Mepher- 
son, area representative. 
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Casimir Pulaski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, October 
11 marks the 184th anniversary of the 
death of an outstanding champion of 
human freedom, a man who spent his 
entire adult life fighting in behalf of 
liberty, both on the plains of his native 
Poland and in the American Colonies 
far from his homeland. 

Casimir Pulaski was born in Podolia, 
Poland, probably in 1748. Of his early 
life only enough need be said to show 
the background of his lifelong dedica- 
tion to the cause of liberty. He became 
interested in military affairs at an early 
age and served in the guard of Duke 
Charles of Courland before he reached 
the age of 20. In 1768 he joined his 
father and others in the Confederation 
of Bar, the purpose of which was to 
drive the Russians from Polish soil and 
liberate Poland from foreign domina- 
tion. They fought valiantly and some- 
times successfully for several years but 
finally, in 1772, their forces were crushed 
and scattered. Pulaski's property was 
confiscated and he was forced to flee to 
Turkey. 

By 1775 Pulaski had made his way 
to France. It was in Paris that this 
man who had already sacrificed so much 
for liberty became interested in the 
American cause. Seeing another oppor- 
tunity to fight for freedom, the ideal 
that dominated his life, he decided to 
cast his lot with that of the colonists. 

Bearing a letter from Franklin to 
Washington, Pulaski arrived in Phila- 
delphia in August 1777. After serving 
briefly as a volunteer on Washington's 
staff and participating with distinction 
at the Battle of Brandywine, he was 
made a brigadier general and placed in 
command of the cavalry of the American 
Army. He may with justice be said to 
have been the father of the American 
cavalry. . 

During the winter of 1777 Pulaski com- 
manded the cavalry at Trenton and later 
at Flemington, and acted in unison with 
Gen. Anthony Wayne in scouting for 
supplies for the famished troops at Val- 
ley Forge. Discouraged by the jealousy 
of his fellow officers and subordinates, 
he resigned his command of the cavalry 
in March 1778. During the same year 
he was given permission to organize an 
independent corps of cavalry that be- 
came known as the Pulaski Legion, 
After a period of inactivity, which he 
found distasteful, on the Upper Delaware 
River, he was ordered in the early part 
of 1779 to go to the support of General 
Lincoln in South Carolina. 

Pulaski saw action in the defense of 
Charleston and later in the assault on 
the British works at Savannah at the 
head of the combined French and Amer- 
ican cavalry. It was there that he re- 
ceived a fatal grapeshot wound, on Octo- 
ber 9, 1779. He was carried on board 
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the brig Wasp where he died, probably 
on October 11. 

Thus ended in the heat of battle the 
career of a gallant soldier and coura- 
geous champion of liberty on two conti- 
nents. He was a worthy member of 
that heroic band of men who came to 
help our forefathers in their hour of 


Few men have shown a more stead- 
fast dedication to the cause of liberty or 
have sacrificed more in its service than 
this valiant Polish officer. To him we 
owe the tribute of a grateful republic. 


Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, October 
12 is observed as Columbus Day in many 
parts of the United States, and is a legal 
holiday in several States, including my 
own great State of Maryland. In my 
opinion, Columbus Day should be made a 
national holiday. This is provided under 
Senate bill 108, of which I am proud to 
be a cosponsor. As a matter of fact, 
Senate bill 108 is cosponsored by 33 Sen- 
ators. 

We Americans take pride in the dis- 
coverer of America, Christopher Colum- 
bus, not only for his courageous journey 
into unchartered seas, against great odds, 
and his pressing on despite a mutinous 
crew and other handicaps, but also for 
a oe to these shores the Christian 

aith. 

A proclamation by Mayor Theodore 
Roosevelt McKeldin, of Baltimore, des- 
ignating October 12, 1963, as “Columbus 
Day” in Baltimore, is apropos. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the procla- 
mation printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, immediately following these re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION BY Mayor THEODORE R. Me- 
KELDIN DESIGNATING SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, 
1963, as “CoLUMBUS Day” IN BALTIMORE 
Christopher Columbus discovered Amer- 

ica 471 years ago and the anniversary of 

that great event ls commemorated through- 
out the Western Hemisphere, including the 
plorers and settlers of the United States. 

We take pride in this great Italian navi- 
gator who brought to our shores the Chris- 
tian faith and whose memory renews our 
dedication and purpose to meet the chal- 
lenges we as a Nation confront both here 
and abroad. 

The courageous example of Columbus go- 
ing forward into the unknown against the 
forces of ignorance and prejudice, as well 
as uncharted seas, a mutinous crew and hos- 
tile natives, inspired the other great ex- 
plorers and settlers of the United States. 

Christopher Columbus in his search for 
material accomplishments did not sacrifice 
his immortal soul and died in a Franciscan 
monastery wearing the habit of the Third 
Order of St. Francis uttering “Into Thy 
hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.” 
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Columbus Day has not been recognized as 
a national holiday and Senate bill 106 has 
been introduced in the U.S. Senate by 33 
Senators to make Columbus Day a legal holi- 
day. 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore R. McKeldin, 
mayor of Baltimore City, do hereby proclaim 
October 12, 1963, to be “Columbus Day” in 
Baltimore, and urge the U.S. Senate to enact 
S. 108 making Columbus Day a legal holiday 
and our citizens to Join in the celebrations 
and “the wearing of the purple,” sponsored 
by the city and civic, fraternal, patriotic, and 
military organizations. 


Problems of the Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Sixth International Con- 
gress on Gerontology in Denmark this 
year gave participants the benefit of a 
discussion by representatives from 35 
nations on problems that confront the 
elderly citizens of practically every 
modern nation. For 5 days the partici- 
pants traded information and view- 
Points on such questions as housing for 
the elderly income levels of our older 
citizens and the overall increase in the 
number of older citizens throughout the 
world. 

One of the participants was Mrs. 
Eone Harger, director of the New Jersey 
Division on Aging. Mrs. Harger has 
been at work since 1958 to establish in- 
formation programs and other State 
Programs to help the many public agen- 
cies and private groups now at work on 
problems that face New Jersey citizens 
near or beyond retirement age. The 
work of this division is vital in a State 
which has a net increase of almost 17,000 
each year in its over-65 population. 
Just about 10 percent of New Jersey 
People are now 65 or over. 

Mrs. Harger recently reported on the 
meaning of the International Congress 
in a column she did for the Newark- 
Star Ledger on September 26. She was 
a guest columnist for Mrs. Helen Meyner, 
wife of former Gov. Robert Meyner. 
Mrs. Meyner’s comments about Mrs. 
Harger reflects the high esteem held in 
New Jersey for the director of the State 
division. 

There being no objection, the column 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 7 

Lire BEGINS AT 65 1 WE Can WAIT 
(By Mrs. Eone Harger) 

It was a British physician who summed 
up the problem of aging in the final plenary 
Session of the Sixth International Congress 
on Gerontology, held in Copenhagen, Den- 
Mark, by pointing out the need to separate 
facts from myths in regard to age and plead- 
ing for an end of specialized words which 
make communication between professions 
almost impossible. 

The illustrations he gave, which included 
the erroneous stereotype of indigency and 
illness, are the reasons that make the work 
of New Jersey's Division on Aging increasing- 
ly important if we are to prevent added years 
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from becoming a problem instead of a bless- 


ing. 

With a net increase each year of almost 
17,000 in our over-65 population, we are the 
Dutch boy with his finger in the dike as we 
work with State agencies, community groups, 
and individuals to help them adjust to the 
new situation. Almost 10 percent of New 
Jersey people are now 65 or over. 

This was the concern of more than 900 
people from 35 countries who met at the 
congress to share knowledge on aging around 
the world. The largest delegation, almost 
300, was from the Gerontological Society of 
the United States, an organization dedicated 
to research on aging to improve the well- 
being of older people by promoting scientific 
study of the aging process, and disseminat- 
ing the knowledge gained. 

There were 5 solid days of meetings with 
four sessions running simultaneously, under 
the categories of biology, clinical research, 
and social science and welfare (which in- 
cluded pyschology and economics). Each 
day opened with a plenary session at which 
the leaders in each of the fields presented a 
broad point of view against which the num- 
erous short, individual papers could be 
judged in the rest of the sessions of the 
day. 

That so many withstood the charms of 
Copenhagen with its Tivoli Garden and beau- 
tiful shops is a tribute to their dedication. 
Particularly encouraging was the care with 
which those in social welfare and social 
research listened to the medical doctors to 
gain insights important to social policy of 
the future. 

It is possible to report only a small part 
of the congress but, out of the mass of words, 
a few ideas stand out. Biologists and clini- 
cians are pressing forward to spell out what 
aging really is—to determine what in aging 
is innate in the cells in contrast to symp- 
toms that result from environmental factors. 

The experts are not sure what one should 
expect at a given age, but they are convinced 
that some of the “extrinsic” factors that 
cause aging are emotional stress, repeated 
childbirth, lack of sleep, malnutrition, lack 
of physical activity, and temperature. One 
can draw his own conclusions. 

Some economists probed the relation of the 
labor market and large-scale unemployment 
to aging and concluded that attempts to 
return older people to work and reverse 
present retirement patterns are unrealistic. 
The technology that makes possible the 
tremendous production with less and less 
labor, means that we must anticipate that 
the years of paid employment will be re- 
duced yet further with young people start- 
ing work later and retirement coming at an 
earlier age. Meaningful use of free time 
and management of income to support this 
situation are problems that must be faced. 

Research studies by American sociologists 
in the field of family relations were among 
those that probed the myths referred to by 
the English doctor. They found that tele- 
phones, automobiles and airplanes keep fami- 
lies closer today than they were in earlier 
generations. Most older people dont regret 
the passing of the big house with the spare 
bedroom, providing there is a suitable apart- 
ment available. 

Housing was a subject that was discussed 
at length. Delegates to the congress were 
taken on tours of a variety of housing ar- 
rangements, multiple units as well as congre- 
gate homes primarily in Copenhagen and its 
environs. 

Every municipality in Denmark is re- 
quired to provide a home for the aged who 
seek it and the ones I visited were brightly 
painted, with invalids as well as neatly 
dressed well people sitting around. 

Visits to homes after the congress were 
more interesting and gave an opportunity 
for grassroots evaluations of the housing 
arrangements by people not involved in the 
meetings. The operator of one home, when 
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I commented on its attractiveness said, Tes. 
but people come in 10 years too soon. They 
would be better off in their own home with 
someone to give a little bit of help if they 
needed it.” 

The same opinion was expressed by the 
doctor in a small fishing village who pointed 
out that his village was lucky because it was 
too poor to build the usual facility and in- 
stead had made some small apartments out 
of a very large home. Even frail older peo- 
ple were able to live by themselves with the 
occasional visit of a nurse or a housekeeper 
and access to a hospital when necessary. 

This conversation was as important as 
many a speech during the congress. This 
wise doctor, unhampered by an official obli- 
gation, spoke words that might well be lis- 
tened to as we plan housing for the elderly 
in the United States. Housing should be 
housing, not something created in the image 
of a nursing home or an isolated community 
which develops a new kind of segregation. 

We may need more research to prove that 
life can begin at 65, but there are lots of us 
who can’t wait for research. If you add 10 
years to your present age, how close does it 
bring you to the social security horizon? 


A Novel Solution to Transportation 
Problems in the Far North 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
have been considering what the Nation 
must do to achieve a decisive break- 
through in meeting local transportation 
needs, especially in local service aircraft 
development. I wish to draw attention 
to one inventive approach in another 
field, overcoming the immense difficulties 
of transportation in the Arctic. Our best 
efforts should enlist equal reserves of 
imagination and individual enterprise to 
meet local service aircraft needs. The 
story of Douglas William Connor and the 
Autair Helicopter Services is indeed an 
inspiring one. I ask unanimous consent 
that an article from the current issue of 
Canada Month, entitled “Opening the 
Arctic,” appear in the appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OPENING THE ARCTIC 

Up there in the million appa square 
miles, the third of Canada that lies inside 
the Arctic Circle, the old Arctic hands have 
been joined by a new generation of relative 

: men in their thirties and forties 
who still have time ahead of them. What 
destinies those lives hold. For these men are 
confident that they stand on the verge of 
an almost unimaginable adventure. 

There are two Arctics. The one that is 
more familiar is the land of Eskimos, the 
DEW line, icebreakers, and the barges shunt- 
ing painfully slow down the Mackenzie River 
for 4 months a year with supplies for Inuvik. 

The less-known area is the High Arctic— 
the 150,000 square miles of islands cut off 
from the rest of the country by a deep trench 

just a little south of the 75th paral- 
lel. In 1953 they were named the Queen 
Elizabeth Islands. The biggest of them are 
Ellesmere (82,000 square miles in area, or 
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almost as big as New Brunswick, Newfound- 
land, and Nova Scotia put together), Devon 
(21,000 square miles), Melville (16,000 square 
miles 

pecs whole Arctic is tantalizing fascina- 
tion to Canadians: mysterious, fearful, un- 
thinkably desolate and hostile, perhaps fab- 
ulously rich in minerals and oil, certainly 
the last unknown, the ultimate plece of 
earth that can still offer a man a life-and- 
death challenge. And in the 1960's more 
and more people are responding to it. 

Douglas William Connor got into the High 
Arctic in a way that could so far be true for 
few Canadians. His business extended there. 
Connor, 45, is the president of Autair Heli- 
copter Services, a company he started in 
1957. He was brought up in British Colum- 
bia (he was born in Engiand, but his family 
moved to Canada before he was a year old) 
and joined the RCAF in 1940. He won the 
DFC and bar while flying for Bomber Com- 
mand and Coastal Command, and came out 
of the war with a burning desire to get into 
business for himself. He did—several times. 
Aviation was the obvious direction for his 
energies, but when he looked at Canada, he 
felt only that the commercial transportation 
field was, in his words, “quite sick.” 

So he returned to Europe, and for 10 years 
started and folded companies in and around 
aviation in Britain and on the continent. 
In 1957 he took another crack at Canada. 
It was to be a helicopter company: “We 
would get work wherever we could.” 

The first contract was with Hydro Québec, 
a powerline patrol and he started with his 
first helicopter. Helicopters seemed to him 
to be one part of the commercial trans- 
portation field that wasn't sick, though there 
were lots of little and big helicopter outfits 
competing for business. Now he says: 
We re in the remote transportation business. 
We provide transportation for out-of-the- 
way areas; whether it calls for three-toed 
oxen or dog teams, we'll do it.“ Canada is 
full of out-of-the-way places. It looked like 
a good idea. 

And so it was. He has learned a lot of the 
tricks of helicoptering since 1957. He re- 
calls his early days: “In the beginning it was 
jeezly competitive. It still is, but it's get- 
ting less competitive because of our know- 
how.” Some of Connor's former competitors 
would ruefully support that cocky statement. 

Of course Connor is exaggerating when he 
suggests he'll do anything to provide trans- 
portation to remote areas. He has stuck with 
helicopters for 6 years, until now he owns 21 
of the machines and operates another 14 
for the Department of National Defense, sup- 
plying and servicing the mid-Canada radar 
line. The 35 are spread from the Rockies in 
British Columbia to New Brunswick. Five 
of his own helicopters are in the high Arctic. 

As far as possible he has long-term con- 
tracts for all the helicopters, mostly on sup- 
ply, survey, and patrol contracts. He runs 
one base in Winnipeg, a similar base in 
Montreal. He employs 70 people directly to 
operate the 35 helicopters and about 20 more 
in various administrative jobs. Two and a 
half people per helicopter: That's bloody 
low—about as low as you can cut it.” 

It is really only this year that Connor has 
broken out of the helicopter field, and the 
breakout is still more possible than actual. 
And it is not into three-toed oxen, but into 
ACV’s—air-cushioned vehicles—hovercraft. 

Basically, the hovercraft made by Westland 
Aircraft Ltd., a United Kingdom firm, is a 
fiat-bottomed, bloated, boat-shaped, propel- 
ler-driven craft that rides on air over any- 
thing tolerably smooth—water, mud, ice, bog, 
city streets, but not mountains. SR. Na,: the 


above and forces it down to jet out around 
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the periphery. The addition of a rubber 
skirt helps keep the alr cushion in under- 
neath the craft (as does the incoming air), 
and reduces shudder over water or 
bumpy ground. It is 65 feet long, 30 feet 
wide, weighs 16 tons, can carry 64 passengers 
and their baggage or 8 tons of freight. SR.N2 
Mk.2 is very similar; the changes are in 
length (71 feet), weight (23 tons), and 
capacity (up to 150 “commuters,” or 12 tons 
of freight). With additional fuel tanks, it 
has a range of 700 nautical miles. 

An ardent hovercraft booster is the Mon- 
treal director of the Arctic Institute of North 
America, Michael Marsden. He sees a num- 
ber of advantages the craft offer in compari- 
son with almost any other means of trans- 
portation in the Arctic: “They could extend 
the icebreaker season; you could put your 
hovercraft over the side and it would run 
across open water, ice, onto the land, and 
actually drive right into storage sheds. One 
icebreaker with a hovercraft could do a great 
deal. In the high Arctic, Ellesmere or 
Devon, the icebreaker season for shipping 
in the year’s supplies, is about 7 weeks. You 
could triple or quadruple that. There's no 
place in the North we can’t get to, but there 
are a lot of places where it’s very hard to 
get supplies in without the expense and dif- 
ficulty of bullding roads and railways. 
Hovercraft would certainly help there. There 
is still a severe limit on payload, of course. 
My main caution Is economic—whether we 
can afford them, If a lot of people would 
use them, then of course the cost would 
come down.” 

Hovercraft, then, transform our view of 
the difficulty of getting anything done in 
the Arctic. They also offer the enterprising 
operator some profitable commercial oppor- 
tunities down South. Connor is hotly in- 
terested in both possibility, responding in 
about equal part to a technical-organiza- 
tional challenge and the chance to make a 
buck. He secured the Canadian hovercraft 
agency, got Westland to send out their latest 
model, the SR.N2, for a Canadian demon- 
stration this summer, and secured—apart 
from trunkloads of press publicity—the awed 
and enthusiastic interest of about 1,000 top 
transportation, Arctic, scientific, govern- 
ment, and business people from all across 
Canada. From that point on, Autair has 
been in uninterrupted turmoil. 

This is the sort of thing that has hap- 
pened: 

A man who runs supplies to mining camps 
high up on the chain of lakes in central and 
northern Manitoba said he was interested in 
hovercraft. He uses barges and tractor 
trains, depending on terrain and weather. 
Sometimes he loses tractors through the ice. 
It is easy to see his interest. 

Toronto Transit Commission, which pre- 
sently runs streetcars and subways in and 
around the Ontario capital, inquired with 
moderate interest Into the possibility of run- 
ning a hovercraft bus service for its lake- 
shore customers. 

Parties from the two Mackenzie River 
ee companies, the Crown owned North- 

tion, and the privately owned 
Yellowknife tion, separately 
dropped in to discuss the problems of run- 
ning hovercraft on the Mackenzie; ice jams, 
floating trees, icebergs, rapids. 3 

Prof. Norman Radforth of McMaster 
University, Hamilton—Canada’'s best-known 
expert on that mossy, tussocky bog called 
muskeg—offered the view that hovercraft 
might open up much of remote Canada. He 
subsequently told an inquirer: “I think this 
vehicle could be piloted across the Canadian 
Northwest. We need every kind of access 
possibility for the development of this coun- 
try. There is a line of access across the 
country that is mostly muskeg. It offers a 
minimum of undulation and a minimum of 
trees. With this vehicle we don't have to go 
into the field and do this as if we were build- 
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ing a road. That's why I am excited about 
it.“ One route that Professor Radforth sug- 
gests: from Moossoonee, the port at the 
southern tip of James Bay which is con- 
nected by rall to southern Ontario, to Great 
Slave Lake in the Northwest Territories— 
a trip of some 1500 miles, and lovely smooth 
bog most of the way. 

A private group of businessmen in Nana- 
imo, British Columbia, thought they could 
run a profitable hovercraft ferry between 
their Vantouver Island city and Vancouver 
itself, on the mainland. 

Canadian Pacific’s President N. R. Crump 
came to the Montreal hovercraft demonstra- 
tion at 9:30 am. and was buttonholed at 3 
p.m. by Doug Connor, who asked what caused 
him to spend 6 hours watching the hover- 
craft. Replied Crump enigmatically: “I 
want to know about it.“ No further devel- 
opments from C.P. as yet, reports Connor. 

Dr. E. Fred Roots, coordinator on the polar 
Continental Shelf project, sent along a letter 
listing a score of requirements for hover- 
crafting on Arctic scientific projects: could 
it operate in temperatures between + 10° 
and —30° F.? (In Britain's bitter last win- 
ter a hovercraft was run in subzero tempera- 
ture without problems, though not at —30° 
F.) Could it climb a 10° slope? (It has al- 
ready sailed up a 13° slope.) Could it ride 
over 5-foot vertical ice ridges? (It could; 
with rubber skirts to build up and hold in 
the air cushion, SR.N2 Mark 2 can be run as 
much as 6 or 7 feet off the ground.) 

The junior executives of a paper company 
spent so much time asking Autair questions 
about running a hovercraft on the waters 
round their timber preserves that Connor 
finally asked the executive vice president if 
they were serious or not. Yes, Connor quotes 
the V.P. as replying, we are very serious; only 
we don’t want to be the first to run one in 
Canada. Adds Connor: Weill be back on 
their doorstep next summer.” 

That is when Connor hopes to take deliv- 
ery of one SR.N5, a small, $250,000 version 
that he plans to use for tourist cruises on 
the St. Lawrence, and two SR.N2 Mark 2's, 
worth $1,400,000 apiece. With the Mark 2's, 
he will run a twice-a-day shuttle between 
Montreal and Quebec, a 160-mile trip that 
his hovercraft will do in just 2 hours and 10 
minutes, thus beating cars, trains, buses and, 
allowing time to and from the airports, even 
jets. 

The economics fascinate Connor: Operat- 
ing cost per hour is the basic guide in this 
field,” he says. His SR.N5 will cost him 
$250,000 and he expects to fit it out to seat 
15 people. A Sikorsky 855 helicopter (of 
which he owns 5, and operates 14 more) 
costs $120,000, seats 7 or 8. The speed is the 
same—and the cost per hour is the same. 

Capital is the big problem. To raise it, 
Connor signs contracts and raises bank 
money at 6 percent. “There are very few 
bad debts in this business,” he says. He 
looks at governments’ consuming interests 
in exports—Britain’s generous subsidy plan 
to boost exports to, among other places, Can- 
ada; Canada’s financing plan to encourage 
exports to, among other places, Britain —ob- 
serves that Britain's plan is what enables 
him to buy hovercraft, and adds rather wist- 
fully: “If the Arctic weren’t in Canada we 
could probably get a subsidy from here, 
too.” 

He also thinks Canada could make the 
hovercraft its own (which wouldn't, of 
course, hurt Connor a bit). “Canada keeps 
constantly dropping the ball in the trans- 
portation business. We had a magnificent 
opportunity to manufacture helicopters and 
become a world leader. The number of hell- 
copters in Canada is far higher than in the 
United States in relation to population. We 
should have been able to take the lead. We 
certainly can’t get into supersonic aircraft; 
I wish we could take the lead in hover- 
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craft, It's certainly something that would 
catch the public’s Imagination.” 

Another Vision of the North, in fact; or 
an extension of the one that John Diefen- 
baker patented in 1957. In that million 
square miles of dangerous emptiness up 
there, the conditions are bad for conven- 
tional flying, costly for airports. Much of 
the rest of Canada is muskeg, which again 
makes airport-building hard. “We need a 
form of transportation that’s independent 
of those conditions," says Connor. “Heli- 
copters are, hovercraft are reasonably so. 
But helicopters are not bullt to take huge 
loads.” 

That leaves, so far, three-toed oxen, dog 
teams—and hovercraft. They could carry 
Canada up north as it has never gone be- 
fore. 


For Saunders-Roe No. 2. Saunders-Roe 
was an independent British aircraft com- 
pany, is now a division of Westland Aircraft 
Ltd, ; 


This is Connor's account of the exchange: 
Crump would not confirm or deny it to Can- 
ada Month. 


Wheat Deal With Russians Not in 
America’s Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Evening Tribune, San Diego, 
Calif., October 2, 1963: 

Wreat Dea Wrrn Russians Nor IN 

America’s INTEREST 

American wheat should not be shipped to 
Russia to help Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
escape blame for the failures of Red farm 
policy. 

It is the worldwide bankruptcy of Com- 
munist agriculture that causes the Reds to 
send feelers to our shores to seek out our 
bulging granaries. 

The immense productivity of American 
farmers has indeed created for us the Com- 
munist problem in reverse. Instead of 
famine, we have a glut. 

American wheat farmers, anxious about 
the future of the market for their crops, 
understandably would like to see the foreign 
market for grain expanded as widely as pos- 
sible. 

But many of them are inclined to recoil 
for patriotic reasons from the prospect. of 
doing business with Moscow. 

Don't forget that Russia has been shipping 
wheat to Cuba. 

So American grain sent behind the Iron 
Curtain might be transshipped and find its 
way to the hands of Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro, who like Khrushchev is having trou- 
ble feeding his people. 

The national commander-in-chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars spoke some force- 
ful words on this subject the other day. 

“The United States should let Khrushchev 
and his satellites know in no uncertain 
terms that as long as communism is con- 
ducting its bloody aggression and subversion 
against free people, the ‘no sale’ sign is 
up for the Reds,” said the commander, Jo- 
seph J. Lombardo of Brooklyn. 

“For the United States to make up for the 
Communist agricultural deficiencies, brought 
about In large measure by Red emphasis 
upon military power and Communist aggres- 
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sion, would be an act of a nation with a 
suicide complex. 

“Freemen learned to their sorrow only a 
couple of decades ago that they couldn't do 
business with Hitler. 

“We should recognize right now that we 
can't do business with Khrushchev,” 

Commander Lombardo speaks for the 
American people on this question. 

No matter what temporary advantages may 
seem to come from a wheat deal with the So- 
viet Union, they are false. 

Such a deal could only strengthen the 
athetistic Communist tyranny in Russia, in 
Hungary, in Cuba, and wherever its tentacles 
extend. 

And how would such a deal be paid for? 
And when? Ever? 

Don't forget that the Soviet Union is still 
in default of billions of dollars of American 
wartime aid and other international debts. 

There can be no profit in dealing with the 
enemy. 


Our Mounting Public Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recent House debate on the effects of the 
administration’s proposed tax bill, ma- 
jor questions relating to the financing 
of the mounting public debt were gen- 
erally overlooked. 

According to a recent editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal, the administration 
finds comfort in justifying the size of the 
Federal debt in terms of indebtedness in 
the private sector of oureconomy. How- 
ever, the comparison stops there. As the 
editorial points out: 

Not only is there no thought of paying off 
any part of the (public) debt; the policy of 
deliberately planned deficits insures against 
it. 


These mounting deficits are therefore 
potentially inflationary and impose great 
burdens and distortions on the whole 
economy. 

Furthermore, it is inaccurate to say, 
as the administration does, that the bur- 
den of the debt is declining because the 
proportion of the debt to GNP is declin- 
ing. As the Wall Street Journal states: 

The GNP in itself is swelled by the enor- 
mous Federal spending which helps keep the 
debt so high. 


The editorial also notes that if it is 
accepted that creating new money is an 
unhealthy method of attempting to cover 
debts, then the Government is clearly in 
the position of à householder or business 
enterprise. It continues: 

Far from being some unique entity wholly 
detached from the workings of the general 
economy, the Government by its nature is 
also subject to the sometimes painful rule 
that the money must come from somewhere. 


I include the Wall Street Journal edi- 
torial of September 6, 1963, highlighting 
some of the relevant questions relating 
to the public debt in the Recorp at this 
point: 


EXCUSE ron EXCESS 


It sometimes seems as though the advo- 
cates of perennial Federal deficits have 
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worked themselves into an intellectual cul- 
de-sac. 

On the one hand they contend that the 
National Government's budgeting cannot 
fairly be compared with that of individuals, 
businesses or even other levels of political 
authority; it’s supposedly in a special cate- 
gory. Yet on the other hand they point to 
Private indebtedness as a justification for 
Federal deficits; why shouldn't the Govern— 
ment be allowed to do what most families 
and companies do all the time? 

To begin to sort out this multiple con- 
fusion, it's true that many people seem in- 
fatuated with charge-account and credit- 
card living. For ourselves, we are old fash- 
loned enough to wish there were a more gen- 
eral regard for savings and living within 
incomes. 

But there is nothing inherently wrong. or 
necessarily dangerous to the Nation's fnan- 
cial structure, in large accumulations of pri- 
vate debt. One reason is that all concerned 
understand that debt must be repaid at 
some point; the few who may think other- 
wise can expect to end up in trouble. 

This common consent is missing from the 
attitude of many Federal economists and 
their academic supporters, The public debt 
continues to mount as the budget deficits 
pile up year after year. Not only is there no 
thought of paying off any part of the debt: 
the policy of deliberately planned deficits 
insures against it. 

To see no danger in such practice must re- 
quire a major effort of the imagination. The 
deficits themselves are potentially inflation- 
ary; the growth of the debt imposes burdens 
and distortions on the whole economy. Just 
to service it now costs more than $10 billion 
a year. 

Apart from those evils, the debt represents 
a huge overextension of public credit. 
Whereas private debt is constanly in the 
process of repayment, public debt can cause 
trouble because there is neither attempt 
nor intent to reduce it at all. 

It is no answer to say, as the officials often 
do, that the burden of the debt is declining 
because the debt is declining as a proportion 
of gross national product. The GNP in it- 
Self is swelled by the enormous Federal 
spending which helps keep the debt so high. 
And no amount of percentages can alter the 
fact that the debt has been steadily Increas- 
ing instead of declining. Such statisticn! 
doubletalk should not commend itself to 
men in positions of responsibility. 

Now by what special dispensation is it as- 
sumed that the Central Government can es- 
cape the consequenges which apply else- 
where in the economy? Though differences 
obviously exist between public and private 
business, they are not of such a nature as 
to make it safe for the Government to con- 
tinually defy economic laws. 

For one difference, only the Government 
can create money. This unfortunately is 
also a way of saying that only the Govern- 
ment can actually cause an inflation, though 
other forces can contribute to its deyelop- 
ment. The belief that inflation is a form of 
economic salvation is indeed a sad delusion. 

If it is accepted that creating new money 
is an unhealthy method of attempting to 
cover debts, then it seems clear that the Gov- 
ernment is very much in the position of a 
householder or business enterprise. Far 
from being some unique entity wholly de- 
tached from the workings of the general 
economy, the Government by its nature is 
also subject to the sometimes painful rule 
that the money must come from somewhere. 

We suspect that, deep down, the devotees 
of unending deficits know it, Otherwise 
they would not get themselves in the un- 
wieldy position of putting the Government 
in a special category while at the same time 
taking comfort from the extent of private 
debt. That excuse for excess should be scant 
solace for them or the Nation. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, because 
of my concern over the extension of in- 
ternational communism, particularly in 
the Western Hemisphere, I have ad- 
dressed a special television message to 
my constituents on the threat posed by 
full independence for British Guiana. 

Knowing the interest many of my col- 
leagues have in this situation, I am in- 
cluding a copy of the script which I 
used in making this broadcast: 

SpectaL News Report ron WHEC-TV. 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
(By Hon. Frank Horton, Member of Con- 
gress, 36th District, New York) 

Is a Castro-style dictatorship coming to 
South America? Is the stage being set for 
the establishment of the first Communist 
state on the South American continent? 

These are questions which trouble many 
officials in Washington today. The puzzle 
centers on British Guiana, a land of swamp 
and jungle along the northeastern coast of 
South America, Most of the 600,000 inhab- 
itants of this Minnesota-size country are 
squeezed into a coastal strip no more than 
10 miles wide. 

British Guiana is a crown colony that Brit- 
ain seized in the early 1800's. Since the 
1940's, British control has rapidly dimin- 
ished. Today, it extends only to foreign af- 
fairs, defense, and communications, 

The domestic government is headed by 
Premier Cheddi Jagan, a dedicated Commu- 
nist. Jagan is an East Indian who came to 
the United States and was trained as a den- 
tist. While here, he married Janet Rosen- 
berg of Chicago. She, also, is an avowed 
Communist. At one time, Mrs. Jagan was a 
leader of the Young Communist League in 
.the Chicago area, 

Great Britain—largely for financial rea- 
sons—is scheduled to give this sugar and 
molasses producing country its full inde- 
pendence by the end of this year. There is 
little doubt that under present conditions 
this action would drive a wedge of Commu- 
nist subversion between neighboring Vene- 
zuela and Brazil. 

The only.reason holding Britain from di- 
vesting itself from the colonial territory is 
the political instability which would be left 
behind. There is a deep racial split between 
the rural East Indians, who give Jagan his 


support, and the urban Negroes. Because of 
multiparty elections, Jagan holds 1 9 
with the votes of only 42 percent of the 


people of British Gulana, 

Under normal circumstances, Britain 
should be urged to grant independence to 
this small South American country—this is 
the goal of the free world. However, until 
free and honest elections can be teed, 
a Jagan Communist takeover will be the 
result. 

Already the Jagan regime is serving as a 
way station for smuggling Communist agents 
and funds from Cuba and Iron Curtain 
countries into Latin American nations. 
Bank records also show indirect financial aid 
from the Soviets and Cuba for Jagan's gov- 
ernment. 

President Kennedy told a news conference 
the British Guiana problem is * ya 
British matter and we should leave the 
judgment to them.” I cannot agree. I think 
it is a problem for the free world. 
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The United States should work with Great. 
Britain to find a solution or be faced with 
further Communist takeovers in this hemi- 
sphere. A “second Cuba” providing another 
base for Soviet missiles in a strategic area 


and an expanded base for Communist opera- 


tions in the Western Hemisphere must not 
be allowed. 

Independence should come to the people 
of British Guiana, but in an orderly and 


effective manner to insure their freedom. 


This is the goal of the free world. 


The Retirement of a Distinguished 
Veterans’ Service Agent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the recent retirement of a dis- 
tinguished veterans’ service agent, Wil- 
liam F. Casey of Greenfield, Mass. His 
life story is one of dedicated concern for 
the well-being of his fellow men. 
Throughout his 11. years of service as 
veterans’ agent for Greenfield, he estab- 
lished an enviable record of service and 
fought tirelessly for the rights of 
veterans. 

Recently, the town hall employees of 
Greenfield honored Bill Casey on the 
day of his retirement at the age of 70. 
His retirement, characteristically, was 
short lived. The Governor's council in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
confirmed him at the nomination of 
Governor Endicott Peabody, to a trustee- 
ship at the Soldiers Home in Holyoke. 
Everybody who has had the good fortune 
of knowing Bill Casey is gratified with 
this appointment. It is also good to 
know that his outstanding service to the 
Nation will continue. 

I am happy to include an article from 
the Greenfield Recorder Gazette, of 
Saturday, September 28, which describes 
Bill Casey's Greenfield retirement party. 
It is a genuine indication of what the 
people who knew him best feel about his 
distinguished career: 

CASEY ENDS Town: SERVICE 

For William F. Casey, Greenfield veterans’ 
service agent more than 11 years, Friday was 
the end of the career line. 

Town hall employees gathered in the 
selectman’s room in the afternoon to wish 
Casey well on his retirement from the vet- 
erans’ post. He officially ended his duties 
at 5 p.m. 

Chairman Stanley L. Cummings of the 
selectmen said of Casey: “As a public serv- 
ant, he has always done a little bit better 
than was demanded of him.” 

The retiring official was presented a carna- 
tion by Miss Mabel Huckins, assistant 
treasurer-collector and a longtime town hall 
employee. 

Cummings presented him an engraved 
silver bowl from all of those present—which 
included most of his town hall associates. 
The ceremony was brief, followed by a get- 


together. 
Casey said he will continue to be active in 
the community and added: “When you need 
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a pinchhitter in veterans’ services, just send 
for—for old Bill.“ 

A highlight of the testimonial affair was 
the reading of an original poem by Mrs. Ellen 
Forgey of the welfare department staff. 
Selectman Cummings read the poem for 
Mrs. Forgey, who was ill and unable te 
offer it: 

“FAREWELL. FEARLESS FIGHTER 
“Alas-Alas, now comes the day 
When this broth of a boy 

Must be on his way. 
And what will we do 
If the Russians attack, 
Or a broken down vet getea 
A erick in his back? 
And where will we find 
Such a sunny grin 
Or a fellow so valiantly 
Stanch agin sin? 
Ah! Weshed a tear 
As he trots away 
In his 70th year 
With his heart still gay 
But for a few rounders 
Who yell with glee 
Hurrah. He didn’t get 
To bury me.” 


A People-to-People Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 
HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1962, the Gary Post-Tribune 
carried an article entitled, Refugees 
Can't Understand Why United States 
Gives Aid to Tito,“ which points up the 
tragic contrast in judgment which has 
clashed over the years in our Nation’s 
policy toward Tito. 

One side has sought to wean the Tito 
government away from the Soviet bloc, 
acknowledging, but in effect forgetting, 
the agony of the people of Yugoslavia; 
the opposing camp, remembering our 
own heritage, resisted this government of 
tyranny as not in the interests of our 
country or the free world; adamantly 
held that these people, too, were endowed 
by their creator with certain unaliena- 
ble rights; demanded that our Nation 
fulfill its corresponding responsibility 
not to aid and abet in their oppression. 

To help the nameless subjects of this 
article teach our American people their 
lesson of terror, I include this article in 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

REFUGEES Can't UNDERSTAND WHY UNITED 

Srares Gives Am ro Trro 
(By Ruby Proctor) 

For those who have escaped from under 
the iron heel of communism, life holds one 
great objective—to fight it, wherever possible 
with whatever weapons one can find. 

This is the story of a man and woman who 
fied the terror in Yugoslavia and came after 
a time to America and settled finally in Gary. 
From half a world away they came to find 
the freedom that was lost under Tito. 

Citizens since 1959, the man and the 
woman have found peace of a sort and the 
freedom they had dreamed about. They have 
jobs, a home of their own, food and warmth, 
but there is still fear. 
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Their names cannot be told with this story 
nor their picture published. There are still 
several family members behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who might be forced to pay because 
this man and this woman have dared to tell 
their story. And there is another fear, a 
deep, continuing anxiety that America sleeps 
while the smoldering fire of communism 
comes closer. 

Born in the same province of Serbia in 
what is now Yugoslavia, the man and the 
woman did not meet until she came to this 
country in 1956 to become his wife. The 
union was arranged by a relative who had 
known him in the old country. An officer 
in the Nationalist Army of Yugoslavia, he 
fought against the Communist forces of Tito 
and against the Germans. He was captured 
in 1943 and held prisoner at Nuernberg for 
2 years. Because of the communization of 
his homeland, he dared not go back to Yugo- 
siayla when he was released. He was in a 
refugee camp until permission to enter the 
United States was obtained in December of 
1949. 

After the deprived and desperate years the 
man faced the “Lady With the Lamp” with 
one prayer—that somehow beyond that 
“golden door he would find the means to 
fight again against communism. 

The woman, when she came 7 years later 
Was of the same mind. She had seen enough 
of communism to make her hate and fear it 
forever. A probing question brings forth a 
flood of memories, a torrent of words. 

There was the day the Communists swept 
into Belgrade, October 20, 1944, and began 
a systematic search of every building in the 
city. The woman hid with others in a 
basement for 2 weeks trying to decide 
whether to go or stay, to live or die. There 
was no food and no water and those who 
were hiding took turns in furtive excursions 
outside in search of food. Finally, the Com- 
munists came. There were two of them with 
machineguns, but they were searching for 
Germans and the frightened civilians were 
not molested. 

Times were very hard under the Commu- 
nists. Sples were everywhere and a person 
would be taken away and shot for express- 
ing an opinion contrary to communism. 
The woman had been cashier at a theater be- 
fore the war. Soon after the city of Belgrade 
was taken over by Tito's forces, she ventured 
into the streets to see what the people were 
saying. 

She stood in line at the theater where 
she had once worked. A Russian film was 
advertised and there was some complaining. 

“Let's come back tomorrow, maybe they'll 
be showing an American or a British film,” a 
womsn said to her companion. Suddenly 
there was a hand on her arm and she was 
led away. The companion never saw her 
again. 

The woman remembers when Tito came to 
Belgrade later that year. He made a big 
speech. At that time he was very thin, 
tense, and nervous. 

“People,” he said, “from this day there 
will be no more rich, no more poor. All 
will be even. Those on the top will be on 
the bottom, and those on the bottom will 
be lifted up.” He made a great sweeping 
gesture as though he lifted millions from 
the level of his shoe tops to high above his 
head. 

It Was only propaganda, the woman says. 
He took from the rich, but gave nothing to 
the poor. Everyone was poor and the suffer- 
ing was unbelievable. Tito took the lands, 
the houses, the personal possessions, even 
the clothing if there was more of it, or its 
quality was better than was thought neces- 
sary. A ruffie or a bit of embroidery on a 
blouse was considered a stigma of wealth and 
the garment must be confiscated, 

Landholdings larger than 20 acres were 
broken up. Farmers were permitted to work 
about that much land. What was raised on 
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17 of those acres belonged to the government 
of Tito. Crops on the remaining 3 acres 
provided the only Livelihood for the farmer. 

The commissars told them what they could 
raise and how much. If the season was too 
dry, too cold, or too hot so that the crops 
were destroyed, it did not matter. There 
was no leniency. Tito must still receive his 
share. Many took their own lives in despera- 
tion. The woman's eyes darkened and her 
voice falters as she tells of the friends who 
hanged themselves from the ceilings of their 
homes because it was intolerable to live un- 
der communism. 

It was rumored that many priests were 
shot. The woman does not know for sure 
about this. But of the fate of her own 
parish priest she knew “for true,” because 
she lived in the same house. The Commu- 
nist police came for him and tied him to the 
back of a carriage and dragged him through 
the streets of Belgrade until he died. 

The schools were greatly changed after the 
Communists took over. The children were 
questioned everyday about their parents. 
“What did papa talk about?” “Did mama tell 
you a story last night? What was it about?” 

And the child in his Innocence talks, per- 
haps condemning his parents to punishment 
or death. “She told me a story of the old 
days when people were free, when our family 
lived in a big house, and there was plenty of 
food and nice clothes. She told me about 
God and the church and about the King.” 

“All lies,“ the teacher insists. “Your 
mama and papa lie to you. I will tell you a 
true story about Tito.” 

Thus are family traditions and the folk- 
lore of a people erased from memory and the 
stories of the Communists substituted. 

By a simple ruse children were taught to 
substitute trust in Tito for religious faith. 
They were asked how many would like to 
have some candy. Of course, everyone did. 
Then they were told to pray to God for some 
candy. None was forthcoming. 

“Now let us pray to Tito to see if he will 
give us candy.” So the children prayed again 
this time to Tito, and miraculously that very 
day there was candy for all. 

By repeating the deceit a few times many 
were led to believe that Tito was indeed a 


Are there elections in Yugoslavia? Yes, 
but they are not free. Everyone must vote. 
It is required. In the voting place are two 
boxes, one is for the Communist government, 
the other is for those opposed to it. Each 
voter is given a small red ball which he is 
to deposit in the box of his choice. 

“I listened,” the woman said of one elec- 
tion. “The balls made a different sound in 
each box, so that you could tell how it was 
going.“ 

She estimated that nearly 80 percent had 
voted against Tito’s government, but when 
the announcement was made that night, 
Tito had won by 99 percent. “He always 
wins by 99 percent,“ she says. 

Between the spasmodic outbursts of words 
and the inarticulate silences, the writer 
sensed the tension, the longing to communi- 
cate a warning of imminent danger. 

The man tried to explain. “Americans do 
not understand about communism. There 
is no truth and no honor. Lies are the tools 
of expediency. Peace has only one meaning 
to them and that is absolute submission to 
Communist demands.” 

He spoke of the constant surveillance that 
is an insult to personal integrity and human 
dignity, of the fear of talking that comes 
from knowing everything one says is re- 
ported and that there will be punishment for 
every word the Communists do not like, 

There were tears of frustration in the 
man’s eyes as he spoke of his work in a fac- 
tory that produces military equipment. “I 
want to help fight communism, so for 11 
years I help to build army tanks. Now I 
see labels on some of those tanks. They are 
being shipped to Yugoslavia to build the 
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strength of Tito.” And to be used sometime, 
he is convinced, against the free world. 

Why does the U.S. Government give money 
to Tito? He does not need money, the coun- 
try is rich enough to feed half of Europe, 
he says. The United States cannot buy 
Tito’s friendship. He will never turn away 
from communism. He only pretends to be 
our friend to get from this country as much 
as he can. Tito would have been deposed by 
by own people years ago, if the U.S, Govern- 
ment had not aided him, the former Yugo-" 
slav Officer said. 

“I talk to many people. My wife talks 
to many people. We think 80 percent of the 
American people are against communism, 
but the Government goes right on helping 
Communist countries. America better wake 
up soon, or it will he too late.” 

In the man’s den there is a bulky manu- 
script beside a typewriter. He works nights 
and weekends on a book he is writing in the 
Serbian language, by which he hopes to 
arouse his countrymen in America to the 
danger. 


Ole Miss Had One of Its Best Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the inte- 
grationists, the do-gooders, the false lib- 
erals and generally those politicians who 
would use the South and particularly 
Mississippi as a whipping boy were loud 
in their prophecies a year ago, following 
the Federal coup of the University of 
Mississippi in forcing Negro trouble- 
maker, James Meredith, into the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, that Ole Miss was 
through as an educational institution. 

We are happy that their prophecies of 
doom were wrong. 

The following article by Pat D. Smith, 
University News Service, one who is in 
position to know the facts, proves just 
how wrong they were: 

Sars OLE Miss Hap One Or Best Trans 

(By Pat D. Smith) 

Oxrorp.—One year ago today they sald Ole 
Miss was dead. 

The almost unanimous opinion of news- 
paper reports and editorials around the Na- 
tion was that the University of Mississippi 
had had it. 

The night before, a bloody riot against the 
admission of Negro James Meredith had en- 
gulfed the otherwise sedate campus. Almost 
all the rioters were outsiders, but that mat- 
tered little. Most of the Northern press 
launched an anti-Ole Miss campaign as if 
the university itself had planned and carried 
out the riot. 

Did these soothsayers prove to be right? 
Did the University of Mississippi walk silent- 
ly to its grave? Hardly. Under the most 
adverse of conditions, it enjoyed one of its 
most productive years. But that is a story 
that has never been published. 

As soon as the tear gas cleared, Ole Miss 
started repairing the cracks in its battered 
reputation. And what it came up with is 
an incredible success story stemming from 
what to most universities would have been 
complete disaster. 

The first step forward was made while 
the month of October was still an infant. 
Installation was begun on the Ole Miss cam- 
pus of a Dynamitron, the only such particle 
accelerator on any college or university cam- 
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pus in America, This installation opened 
fields of research to be found in the academic 
world only at Ole Miss. 

More than $2,400,000 in grants roiled in 
during the year from governmental and pri- 
vate sources. The University Medical Cen- 
ter opened its new psychiatric unit. A rec- 
ord 26 students enrolled in the School of 
Pharmacy'’s doctoral programs. The artist 
series, the ODK-mortar board forum and 
the Christopher Longest lecture series 
brought to the campus such outstanding 
people as Vance Packard, Dr. Louise Bell- 
inger, Hal Holbrook, Dr. Henri Peyre, Dr. C. 
C. Abbott of Scotland, Dr. A. N. J. den Hol- 
lander of Amsterdam, and many others. 

The students also lost no time in display- 
ing their determination to uphold the Ole 
Miss tradition of excellence. The university 
players’ October production of “Saint Joan” 
was called by a drama critic “the best college 
production ever staged in Mississippi.” 
Honor roll figures for the fall semester 
showed an increase in-the number of stu- 
dents on the honor roll and a decrease in 
the number of students dismissed for aca- 
demic reasons. The football team went un- 
defeated. The number of students selected 
for membership in honorary scholastic so- 
cieties reached an alltime high. 

Nearly $6 million in construction was un- 
derway on the Oxford campus during the 
fall, and the university medical center in 
Jackson started construction on its new 
$3,150,000 research wing. 

The second semester of Ole Miss’ most 
difficult year proved to be even more success- 
ful, although some national news mediums 
continued to pounce on every insignificant 
mistake made by a student. School pranks 
that would go unnoticed at other universi- 
ties made headlines if they happened at Ole 
Miss. The mistakes were pointed out—the 
success overlooked, 

More than a quarter million dollars in 
research projects were underway in the 
school of engineering during the second se- 
mester, and the pharmacy school alone re- 
ceived more than $100,000 in research grants. 
Corporations and individuals established a 
large number of scholarships. More than 
10,000 people participated in the university's 
conference and institutes programs. More 
graduates than ever before received scholar- 
ships and fellowships for graduate study at 
other universities. Graduates of the school 
of engineering received job offers of from $75 
to $200 per month above the national norm. 
During the 1962-63 year, Ole Miss awarded 
approximately 1,350 degrees—a record. 

Enrollment in the 1963 summer session fell 
short by only nine students of breaking the 
all-time high for a summer session. A rec- 
ord number of doctoral degrees were awarded 
at the close of the summer session—10 in 
chemistry alone. Medical research teams at 
the university medical center completed the 
first successful lung transplant on a human 
being, and completed the first successful 
transplant in this county of adrenal glands. 
The university acquired Rowan Oak, Ox- 
ford homeplace of Nobel Prize winning au- 
thor William Faulkner, to be used as a cen- 
ter of scholarly research and as a memorial 
to the famed writer. 

During the year some few professors made 
bitter attacks on the university, knowing 
that their words would make national head- 
lines and enable them to receive better job 
offers elsewhere. The part of the faculty 
story at Ole Miss that has not been told is 
that the vast majority of Ole Miss professors 
have refused more lucrative jobs in order to 
stay at Ole Miss simply because they are 
fiercely loyal to the university, love the uni- 
versity, and are determined to help rebuild 
its reputation, 

Although enrollment now is down from 
the previous year, the school of law, the 
graduate school and the school of phar- 
macy all have the highest enrollments in the 
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University’s history. Ole Miss has been 
hurt—yes. But its wounds have healed so 
rapidly that the scar tissue is barely visible. 
Given time it will not be visible at all. Ole 
Miss successes during the year have not 
been easy nor accidental, The fight has been 
uphill and tough. But the significant fact 
is that accomplishment has been reaped from 
havoc, 

The prophets of gloom and doom have been 
proved wrong. What they did not reckon 
with was a 115-year history of adverse con- 
ditions and dogged determination. 

Ole Miss has refused to die—in fact, it 
has refused even to sleep. 7 


The McClellan Committee Hearings on 
Organized Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
+ Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the current 
televised McClellan committee hearings 
on organized crime have not only 
aroused a great deal of criticism but 
have enraged millions of people, more 
particularly Americans of Italian origin. 

These hearings which are a political 
farce and a political circus represent a 
disgraceful waste of legislative time and 
a reflection on all Italo-Americans. 

Among the groups resenting the man- 
ner in which these hearings are con- 
ducted is the Grand Council of Colum- 
bia Associations in Civil Service which is 
headed by Police Lt. Mario Biaggi. 

I am privileged to insert in this REC- 
orp the remarks of Lieutenant Biaggi in 
criticism of the McClellan committee 
crime hearings: 

THE MCCLELLAN COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON 
ORGANIZED CRIME 

(By Police Lieutenant Mario Biaggi) 

The recurring spectacle of prominent gov- 
ernment officials hamming it up before tele- 
vision cameras is making its reappearance 
and, as usual, the public is being entertained 
by a grim circus. 

It is not, however, being fooled. 

The not quite spontaneous performance of 
a gangland witness is serving as a vehicle 
which enables the dignified, staid, respected 
pillars of the country—U.S. Senators who are 
up for votes and their hand-picked political 
aids whose jobs depend on votes—to get 
on camera and into the homes of listeners 
across the Nation, 

The viewer wonders what has happened to 
the proper law enforcement officers: the po- 
lice, FBI, prosecutors, the system of justice 
through due process of law and a hearing 
in court. 

Any springboard will do, so long as the 
circus will be sensational, Some years ago 
it was Costello. This time it is Valachi. 
The chartmakers and illustrators even drew 
up a chain of command and a family of 
descendants to enable them to get every- 
body in on the act, criminals, or suspects 
who were otherwise unknown. Two dozen 
names, all of them of similar national back- 
ground, were enough to indicate to the cas- 
ual, disinterested observer that the crimes 
of the entire Nation were associated with 
one group. 

This is convenient politics especially for 
those whose policy it is to deny Americans 
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their Just due because of a heritage differ- 
ent from those who happen to be in politi- 
cal power because of their own (and differ- 
ent) ancestry. 

This is the United States of America, 1963, 
whose Italian-American servicemen repre- 
sent a disproportionately large segment of 
the population. This is a republic where 
the principles of a democratic form of gov- 
ernment are supposed to enable all men to 
be judged, rated, and rewarded on a fair 
system of justice. 

This is also the Nation under whose sys- 
tem gf political government power-grabbing 
politicians are able to wilfully smear and 
thus, for all practical purposes, disenfran- 
chise any group or groups whom they choose 
to not recognize. 

It is a well planned, conceived and exe- 
cuted program so diabolical that the long 
litany of the contributions and the accom- 
plishments of Italo-Americans to this coun- 
try are inundated by the frightening enor- 
mity of a TV circus which preempts legiti- 
mate programs, and whose side effects in- 
clude radio comments and appalling head- 
lines which can be compared only to the 
Biblical deluge. 

The Grand Council of Columbia Associn- 
tions includes scores of thousands of Gov- 
ernment officials among its 80,000 members. 
We stand for the enforcement and admin- 
istration of law and order and endorse legis- 
lation outlawing organized crime and crimi- 
nals. Our record of public service needs no 
elaboration or amplification. Criminals and 
other similar offenders should not remain 
free to pursue their illegal purposes. This 
Nation, under law, has a system of juris- 
prudence to protect the innocent and bring 
the wrongdoer to task. Our jails are filled 
with those who have been convicted under 
this process of law. The prisoners were ar- 
rested by appropriate agents, prosecuted by 
other appropriate agents in the appropriate 
court before appropriate jurists. 

It was not necessary to invade the courts 
with a circus atmosphere nor would a con- 
viction, under those circumstances, remain 
in force. What we are now subjected to is 
neither a trial nor even a hearing but a 
disgusting political spectacle of politically 
inspired characters seeking an opportunity 
to project themselves into the homes and 
meeting places of people of all ages, all sta- 
tions, all interests. 

The principal in this farce has not only 
been questioned by the proper enforcement 
agencies but has also been questioned, be- 
forehand, in off-the-camera executive ses- 
sions before the same politicians who now 
frame improper leading statements for the 
purpose of adding further sensationalism so 
as to keep the show on the road a few more 
days. 

This technique of milking the audience ts 
transparent to even the most naive of 
viewers. 

Meanwhile, back in Cuba— 

Meanwhile, back in Vietnam— 7 

Meanwhile, back in Berlin, off the Grand 
Fishing Banks, in space. 


No. 14—Colorado: The Gamblers’ 
Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 


would like to tell the Members of this 
House, more particularly the congres- 
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sional delegation from the State of 
Colorado, about gambling in that State. 
Colorado is the center of Rocky Moun- 
tain gambling operations, and organized 
crime profits accordingly. 

While only $16 million was bet on 
Colorado tracks last year, most of the 
action was strictly illegal. Colorado’s 
share of the figure given to the McClel- 
lan committee as representing nation- 
wide off-track betting is a shade under 
$500 million. This is only half of the 
total monies gambled each year. The 
annual gross illegal gambling in that 
State would probably approach $1 bil- 
lion. 

Based on the percentage that stays in 
the hands of the gambling syndicates, it 
is not easy to figure that almost $100 
million is available to finance other as- 
pects of organized crime. 

Out of this profit comes all kinds of 
payoffs to keep gambling illegal, un- 
regulated and uninterfered with 
thanks to bluenose gambling laws which 
have put crime in clover in Colorado. 

Mr. Speaker, legalized gambling in the 
form of a national lottery would knock 
the props from under the mobs. It 
would purify the governmental process 
through elimination of the major source 
of payoff money. Lastly, it would bring 
needed revenue flowing into the coffers 
of our own Treasury. 


Europe Moves To Curb Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, while our 
balance-of-payments position in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1963 deteriorated sharply, 
the Kennedy administration has sought 
Solace in the theory that our problems 
will be ended by inflation in Europe and 
price stability at home. At the same 
time that it clings to this hope, how- 
ever, the administration presses for im- 
mediate tax reductions and more spend- 
ing—an inflationary recipe if there ever 
Was one. 

Aside from the likelihood of renewed 
infiation at home, the Europeans are 
making strong efforts to end their in- 
fiation, According to recent articles in 
the New York Times and the Wall Street 
Journal, both Italy and France are tak- 
ing positive measures to curb their in- 
flationary trends, including reduced 
budgetary deficits—an example which 
should be followed in the United States. 
Furthermore, the French Government 
has enacted reductions in import duties, 
a freeze on factory prices, curbs on con- 
sumer credit and new taxes, while the 
Italians have approved sales tax in- 
creases on luxuries, stimulations for in- 
creased investment and speedups in 
the construction of low-cost housing. 

Mr. Speaker, as these articles make 
clear, our Nation cannot sit idly by wait- 
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ing for solutions to our balance-of-pay- 
ments and gold outflow problems to 
come from other countries. Under 
unanimous consent I include the articles 
from the September 13 Wall Street Jour- 
nal and the September 26 New York 
Times in the Recorp at this point: 
{From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 13, 
1963] 
FRANCE FREEZES Prices, CUTS IMPORT FEES, 
Curss CREDIT BUYING IN ANTIINFLATION 
Duron 


Pants. — The French Government an- 
nounced a freeze on factory prices of all 
manufactured goods, cuts in import duties, 
curbs on consumer credit, new taxes, and a 
long list of other measures designed to re- 
verse an inflationary trend that threatens 
the country’s economic health. 

The broad program was much tougher 
than most Frenchmen had anticipated, and 
it seems certain to prompt protests from 
many affected groups. Prime Minister 
Georges Pompidou, however, gave any poten- 
tial critics advance warning that their pro- 
tests will go unheeded. 

At an overflow press conference in his ofi- 
cial residence, he declared: “For such a 
policy to- succeed, it is essential that the 
state accept its responsibilities and prove its 
authority and its perseverance. We have 
the political means. We also have, I can tell 
you, the determination.” 

With an overwhelming majority in the 
National Assembly, Mr. Pompidou's party— 
the Gaullist Union for the New Republic— 
is politically impregnable for years, and 
nothing short of uncontrolled strikes or 
farmer revolt seems capable of diverting the 
Government from its course. 

FARMERS DISLIKE PROGRAM 


There is little visible in the program, an- 
nounced by Mr. Pompidou and Finance 
Minister Valery Giscard-d'Estaing, to offend 
the unions. Prices and profit margins were 
attacked directly, while no restrictions on 
pay increases were introduced, Economic 
officials here, however, believe the Govern- 
ment is—by forcibly stabilizing prices—lay- 
ing the groundwork for a later get-tough 
policy on wages. On the other hand, 
farmers, who have been clamoring for spe- 
cial Government measures in their favor, are 
expected to be angry with the program. 

In their prepared talks, the two French 
officials asserted that the French economy 
is good—even excellent. But Mr. Pompidou 
added. “We don't have the right to allow it 
to deteriorate, and neither the chief of state 
(President Charles de Gaulle) nor the Gov- 
ernment will accept that.” 

Only the infiux of a million Algerian ref- 
ugees, the Prime Minister said, kept the 
Government from taking action a year ago. 
The unavoidable delay, he seemed to imply, 
made even stronger measures necessary now. 


BUDGET DEFICIT IS CUT 


Mr. Giscard-d'Estaing, who gave the detalls 
of the plan, began by noting that the 
budgetary deficit had been cut from the 
equivalent of $1.4 billion this year to under 
$1 billion in 1964. This, he added, is the 
lowest level since 1952. 

Although expenditures will rise 11.2 per- 
cent, he said, this will be offset by a 5-percent 
boost in income taxes, a 6-percent increase 
in parimutuel betting taxes and imposition 
of a special tax on profits from real estate 
sales, Speculation in the sale of land, and 
especially apartments, has been bitterly at- 
tacked in the French press as an important 
factor in the rise in living costs. 

In the field of credit, he disclosed that 
the required downpayment on new cars is 
to rise to 30 percent from 25 percent and 
the maximum term for repayment is to drop 
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to 21 months from 24 months. Downpay- 
ments on television sets also are to go up, 
but other household appliances, for the time 
being aren't affected. 


AUTO MAKERS CANCEL PRICE RISE 


Auto manufacturers, who have been enjoy- 
ing a boom year were also hit by another 
measure. The finance minister announced 
that the auto makers had agreed to can- 
cel the price increases most had recently an- 
nounced on their new models. 

The freeze on factory prices, an extension 
of an earlier action applying to a few prod- 
ucts, is the most severe move in the price 
field, but the Government also will exer- 
cise control over retail profit margins and 


directly over the price tags of some retall 


goods. Average beefsteak prices, for exam- 
ple, have been set at $1.22 a pound until the 
first of the year. 

Professional organizations representing 
producers, wholesalers, and retailers are im- 
mediately to put into effect a campaign for 
stable prices that will persuade their mem 
bers to maintain 1962 prices on shoes, tex- 
tile, and household supplies. The campaign 
will later be extended to cover furniture, 
hardware, books, auto accessories, sewing 
machines, watches, handtools, and heating 
equipment, 

CUSTOMS DUTIES REDUCED 


Finally, customs duties on imports from 
other members of the European Economic 
Community (Common Market) will be re- 
duced temporary by 15 to 20 percent and 
duties on shipments from third countries 
by 25 percent. 

The Government program, called “the plan 
for economic and financial stabilization,” 
also includes many less dramatic provisions 
such as the early release of 77,000 army 
draftees in an effort to relieve the shortage 
of industrial workers. 

To set a good example on prices, the Gov- 
ernment will cut the price of its Gauloise 
cigarettes from 28 to 27 cents a pack 
and regular gasoline from about 80 cents a 
gallon to 76.5 cents. 


[From the New York Times, Sept, 26, 1963] 


Iraty Acts To END RISING INFLATION: LUXURY 
Taxes To IncREAsE—Bupcer Drricrr To Bx 


Cur 
(By Arnaldo Cortesi) 

Romer, September 25.— A program of great- 
er austerity was a: by the Cabinet 
today in an effort to halt Italy's inflationary 
spiral. 7 

The inflation has alarmed authorities of 
the Economic Community, who 
fear it may ultimately damage the economies 
of other Common Market countries. These 
are France, West Germany, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and the Netherlands. 

The Common Market authorities advised 
the Italian Government to take immediate 
measures to end the inflation without rals- 
ing the rate at which the Central Bank lends 
money to member banks, 

Four main measures were approved by the 
Cabinet. The first increases by an unspeci- 
fled amount the sales tax on some luxuries, 
such as precious stones, furs, sparkling wines, 
some liquors, playing cards and antiques. 

The second step seeks to decrease the 
budget deficit. The equivalent of $128 mil- 
lion in additional tax revenue produced so 
far this year will go entirely to reducing 
the deficit. The third main measure seeks 
to stimulate Increased investment in new in- 
dustrial plants and expansion of existing 
ones. 

The fourth is aimed at speeding the con- 
struction of low-cost housing. 

Before approving the austerity measures 
proposed by the Treasury Minister, Emilio 
Colombo, the Cabinet Council took a mod- 
erately optimistic view of the situation. 
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Progress in Reverse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to insert my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to include an article by Mr. George Todt, 
columnist for the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner. In this column Mr. Todt 
makes reference to the fine work being 
done by Assemblyman John L. E. “Bud” 
Collier, who is one of the assemblyman 
from my congressional district. He fur- 
ther points up the dangers of an exces- 
sive concentration of bureaucratic power 
in Washington, which will result in ex- 
tending control over all business and 
every American citizen. On this subject 
he quotes my colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Urr], who has al- 
ways been in the forefront in opposition 
to massive Federal control. 

The article follows; 

PROGRESS IN REVERSE 
(By George Todt) 

“The Democrats in California have been 
splitting the Republican Party wide open 
in recent years. They have caused us to 
snipe at each other. Let’s save our shots 
for the ADA and the CDC, instead.“ - As- 
semblyman John L. E. “Bud” Collier, speech, 
September 27, 1963. 

Not long ago I hied me to the Disneyland 
Hotel in Anaheim and watched my own as- 
semblyman, Bud Collier, receive an award 
from the La Habra Republican Assembly for 
outstanding 1963 service in Sacramento. 

The Orange County organization picked 
Bud, whose 54th assembly district runs east- 
ward from Eagle Rock (where I live) to 
Arcadia, as one of “three outstanding as- 
semblymen” on the basis of his conservative 
voting record. 

The other two gentlemen also similarly 
honored were E. Richard Barnes, of the San 
Diego 78th assembly district, and Robert E. 
Badham, of the Orange County 7lst assem- 
bly district. All were cited for their deter- 
mination to preserve rights, freedoms, and 
resources of individual American citizens 
here in California. 

WIN BACK ASSEMBLY 


It was an outstanding dinner, emceed by 
Ron Rankin and attended by a host of 
Orange County Republican bigwigs, includ- 
ing the eminent Walter Knott. When it 
came Bud's turn to speak, he called forth- 
rightly for GOP unity. 

“The most vital item on the agenda next 
year,” Collier told his large and receptive 
audience, “Is to win back and organize the 
California Legislature. If we stop squabling 
we can doit. 

Bud Collier has been my assemblyman dur- 
ing all 14 years I have lived in Los Angeles 
and I think he is a capable, effective legis- 
lator. The statewide GOP factions, so often 
at each others’ throats, could profit from his 
down-to-earth advice. 

The main address on this occasion was 
delivered by Orange County's beloved Con- 
gressman James B. (Jimmy) Urr, one of the 
finest conservative statesmen in our Repub- 
lic today, and a truly great patriot. 

His is one of the most logical minds in 
Congress and he is absolutely fearless. When 
he speaks out, he makes reason and good 
ense. Let’s hear him now: 
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“This Nation is under a massive assault 
to get every man, woman and child under 
the control of the Federal Government,” said 
Urr. 

FEARLESS LEADER 

“The ‘lethal left“ has forgotten that the 
States created the Government, not the 
other way around. Unfortunately, the Amer- 
ican people have become apathetic. 

“The so-called New Frontier has no new 
ideas of its own. In fact, it has gone back- 
ward to the time of Plato’s Republic and 
demands for us soon a rule by the elite. 
It wants a world community—meaning 
world government. 

“The public must get up off its apathy and 
regain its own government again. We must 
take it away from the entrenched bureaucrats 
and their rapidly multiplying bureaus. We 
must stop unholy spending and borrowing. 
Do we want the twin evils of inflation and 
depression in the future? 


BLACKMAIL COMING 


“As an aftermath of the wrongful nuclear 
test ban treaty—and the real heroes were 
the 19 Senators who voted consistently 

it—we are going to proceed down- 
hill until we have full diplomatic recognition 
of all Red countries. 

“We must be strong militarily and neither 
appease nor coexist with Red butchers in 
whatever guise they approach us. We have 
the greatest military force the world has 
ever seen in SAC—but we are phasing it out. 

“Then the Communists will blackmail us 
into surrender. But we ought to remember 
the words of Winston Churchill. It is best 
to stand up to our enemy while we still 
have a chance to win. We cannot afford 
to fall.” 


Let’s Keep America on the Right Road 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article from the 
October 4, 1963, issue of the Latonia 
Christian, Covington, Ky.: 

Ler’s KEEP AMERICA ON THE RIGHT ROAD—AN 
APPEAL TO ALL AMERICANS 


The most single important document in 
American history is the Bible. It was read 
at the making and signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. Its underlying principles 
were copied into the Constitution of our 
Government. 

JEFFERSON 


In 1776 Thomas Jefferson wrote into the 
Declaration of Independence, “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
equal, that they are, endowed by their 
Creator with certain Inallenable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

FIRST AMENDEMENT 


The provision adopted in 1791 as the first 
of 10 amendments (Bill of Rights) to our 
Constitution reads, “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof * * +" 
This provision guaranteeing each American 
freedom of worship in the way his conscience 
dictated was certainly never intended to deny 
the freedom of worship. 

PROHIBITING RELIGION - 


Yet, the free exercise of religion is being 
prohibited, by a conspiratorial apparatus 
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gaining momentum in America today, that is 
removing God from the public conscience. 
A great American patriot stated recently, 
“Thus it seems that we are being told by 
some religious leaders, that we must make 
an accommodation with the forces of secu- 
larism, which aim to debunk public recogni- 
tion of God; and by our national leaders, 
that we must accommodate ourselves and 
our national policies to an international, in- 
sidious, and atheistic force, determined, as 
Karl Marx stated so many years ago, to de- 
throne God and destroy capitalism.” 
COMMUNIST STRATEGY 


Understandably then, a prerequisite of 
Communist strategy in taking over the 
United States is: Eliminate prayer or any 
phase of religious expression in the schools 
on the ground that it violates the principles 
of separation of church and state. To ban 
the acknowledgement of God from our 
schools under this insidious guise of advanc- 
ing liberty is a victory for international com- 
munism and utter defeat for the forces of 
liberty as guaranteed by our Constitution. 

SUPREME COURT 


In the June 1962 U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision, Engle v. Schempp, the Court held un- 
constitutional the use of the following 
voluntary“ 22-word prayer recited in unison 
as part of the school schedule: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy biess- 
ings upon us, our parents, and our country.” 

In the June 1963 U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision, Murray v. Curlett, the Court held 
unconstitutional a rule adopted by the 
Board of School Commissioners of the City of 
Baltimore consisting primarily of the fol- 
lowing: “Reading, without comment, of a 
chapter in the Holy Bible and/or the use of 
the Lord's Prayer.” 

Have we, the taxpayers, become so neutral- 
ized and conditioned by liberal and Com- 
munist propaganda as to accept without 
protest the US. Supreme Court decisions 
which upholds the rights of the antiprayer 
few, thereby imposing tyranny upon the 
overwhelming majority of American citizens 
who believe prayer to God in our public 
schools is good? 

RECORD OF VOTING 

A cursory examination of how some of our 
Supreme Court members voted on issues in- 
volving Communists would lead us to believe 
that a pattern has developed inimical to the 
best interests of the United States. Senator 
James EASTLAND read the following statistics 
to the Senate of the United States May 3. 
1962, based on their (Supreme Court Jus- 
tices) votes (pro or con) on issues favoring 
the Communists: 

“Justice Hugo Black, 102 pro; 0 con (100 
percent pro-Communist). 

Justice Felix Frankfurter, 69 pro; 34 con. 

“Justice Wm. O. Douglas, 97 pro; 3 con. 

“Justice (Chief) Earl Warren, 62 pro; 3 
con, e 

“Justice Wm. J. Brennan, Jr., 49 pro; 2 
con,” 

(Statistics taken from the Fact Finder and 
reprinted.) 

ON TARGET 

Today the Communist conspiracy is on 
target” in fulfilling Lenin’s blueprint to take 
over the world, when in 1917 he said, First, 
we will take Eastern Europe. Next, the 
masses of Asia. Then we shall encircle that 
last bastion of capitalism, the United States 
of America. We shall not have to attack; it 
will fall like overripe fruit into our hands.” 

PSALM 9:17 


“God is firm in His Judgment of a nation 
that once knew and God, then 
turns its back on God.“ “The wicked shall 
be turned into hell, and all the nations that 
forget God.”—Psalms 9:17. 
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STAND UP 


Then let us dictate our God-given Amer- 
ican heritage, in strength by numbers, equip 
ourselves with truth, and dedicate our lives 
to victory over the most ruthless conspiracy 
ever unloosened from hell. The night is far 
spent—if we do not as Americans take action 
immediately, we shall soon deserve the 
tyranny history inevitably imposes upon 
fools. 


Military Coups in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, of 
the land where politician is a swear- 
word, Ed Lahey of the Knight news- 
papers has made clear in a minimum of 
words our problem with Latin American 
military coups. 

In spite of many briefings the reason 
for our own military being involved with 
these people who have used might to en- 
force tyranny is not quite clear to me; 
nor am I positive who is teaching who, 
what. 

One American officer in attempting to 
explain the reason for military take- 
overs said to me, “Well, of course, the 
reason for the takeovers is that the poli- 
ticians are so corrupt.” He was speak- 
ing of Colonel Jimenez’s takeover in 

Venezuela. 

The article follows: 

Recent Latin Cours Are Len BY U.S. Pals“ 
(By Edwin A. Lahey) ~ 

WasHincton.—Military officers in recent 
months have ousted civilian authorities in 
Guatemala, Peru, the Dominican Republic, 
and Honduras, 

This has caused some hand wringing in 
Washington, where the bellef has somehow 
developed that a few years of Alliance for 


Progress preachments about the democratic. 


process will cure everything in Latin Amer- 
ica, 

Actually, the colonels with the machine- 
guns—who have reacted to the new cult of 
democracy as though its advocates were 
beatniks or glue sniffers—are on our ball 
team. 

These are the people who get the military 
ald we spend in Latin America. These same 
militarists are frequently free loading guests 
of the Pentagon on trips to the United 
States, 

Many Latin American officers are also edu- 
cated in U.S, military schools in Fort Leaven- 
worth, Fort Benning, and elsewhere. 

Even though Washington officially frowns 
on such recidivism as a 3 a.m. military coup 
in Latin America, the fact remains that 
these are our guys, as much so as the demo- 
cratic leaders who have just been run out 
of town. 

Democracy at least has made one good 
dent in Latin American manners. The losers 
in these nocturnal coups at least get a chance 
to leave town with a little walking-around 
money. Too often in the past they have 
been ventilated with machinegun slugs. 

The really frightening thought about Latin 
American military coups is rarely brought 
into the open. 

Suppose some morning there’s a coup, and 
its leaders calls the Soviet Embassy in Mexico 
City and asks for further instructions? 
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The United States would find itself in 
another eyeball-to-eyeball nuclear con- 
frontation with the Soviet Union. 

There are a few Jurisdictions in Latin 
America where such a major tragedy could 
take place. 

As has been pointed out in the past, the 

Latin American military coup is possible 
because the best brains find their way into 
the military organizations of these poverty- 
stricken countries. 
To a poor boy with leadership qualities 
and a high I.G., the military academy in his 
little Latin American homeland offers the 
best chance of an education. 

It is to him what the church was to a 
boy in the Middle Ages—the only hope to 
find the level in life commensurate with his 
talents. 

When this boy reaches the top of the mili- 
tary heap, along with others like himself, 
it is easy enough to make decisions that 
mean revolution or a coup, all in the name 
of “patriotism.” 


Leaky Batteries and Loose Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal: 

LEAKY BATTERIES AND LOOSE MANAGEMENT 


The Government's criticisms of industry's 
work in space are serious and should pro- 
duce some managerial soul-searching. At 
the same time it seems the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration itself is 
not wholly blameless. 

Contractors for Project Mercury, which 
ended with Major Cooper's 22-orbit flight last 
May, are charged by NASA with deficiencies 
in workmanship. The agency cites, among 
other things, spare parts that were 50 per- 
cent defective, improperly installed valves, 
leaky storage batteries, capsules leaving the 
ground cluttered with loose washers, bolts, 
and wirecuttings. 

Industry’s poor performance is said to have 
helped delay the Nation's first manned or- 
bital flight until 1962, after two Soviet astro- 
nauts had been orbited successfully. In the 
same vein, the General Accounting Office 
accuses industry of technical faults that 
played a major part in a $100 million loss 
and a 2-year delay in NASA’s Atlas-Centaur 
rocket project. - 

The GAO, however, also brought NASA into 
its sights, criticizing it for inadequate man- 
agement, And indeed it is hard to see how 
the agency can avoid shouldering some re- 
sponsibility for the shortcomings. 


The space program’s rapid growth alone 
puts a huge strain on the industrial capa- 
bilities required to keep up with it; from 
a relatively small activity just a few years 
ago, it has rocketed to a far-flung enterprise 
with a current budget of some $5 billion. 
To that must be added the complexity of 
the diverse projects, the unbecoming climate 
notable in the political placing of installa- 
tions, and the hurryup fever of a space race. 

Given, in addition, project target dates 
that have turned out to be unrealistic and 
constant changes in plans, and the strain 
becomes greater still. Perhaps the wonder 
is that there haven't been even more me- 
chanical failings. 
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None of this can fully explain poor work- 
manship, It does suggest the space agency 
may be shooting too far and too fast and in 
too many directions—in the process collect- 
ing a few loose washers and bolts of its own. 


Domestic Farm Labor Recruiting 
Programs in Northern California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, next 
week the Congress will have an opportu- 
nity to work its will on a l-year extension 
of the Mexican treaty work program. I 
deplore slave labor, inadequate wages 
for a day’s work, limitations on civil 
rights of workers. It is undoubtedly true 
that in many commodities in many States 
the farmer has the capability to make 
wages more adequate. The real deter- 
rent to most unemployed accepting farm 
jobs is not that wages are inadequate or 
the work too difficult, but rather that 
agricultural labor is not covered by the 
State unemployment insurance laws. 

Abrupt termination of the bracero pro- 
gram will not solve the problem, will 
clearly injure the farmer and martyr the 
recalcitrants. As further evidence of 
wage adequacy and farmers endeavoring 
to solve their own problems, I insert 
following a portion of a letter received 
from Mr. J. E. Price, field representative 
for California Packing Co.: 

Rio VISTA, CALIF., 
October 4, 1983. 
Hon. ROBERT L. LEGGETT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN LeccETT: In line with 
my letter of September 1963, I am offering 
some information on our domestic recruit- 
ing efforts. We are gratified that you are 
endeavoring to accumulate case histories on 
domestic farm labor recruiting programs in 
northern California. I would like to review 
for you our experiences in this area. 

Our company has utilized the bracero pro- 
gram in a very limited way in recent years. 
However, we firmly believe in the necessity 
of a supplemental labor program for Cali- 
fornia agriculture for the foreseeable future 
due to the many specialized stoop labor crops 
which are grown here. Certainly they are 
needed to help feed the increased population 
expected in California and elsewhere. Prior 
to 1960 we utilized annually the services of 
nearly 2,000 braceros on our various Califor- 
nia ranches. Our per man cost was $31.95 in 
1957, $34 in 1958, and $31.34 in 1959. 

We believe that mechanization will move 
forward and may alleviate the need for sup- 
plemental farm labor, but, again, on many 
of these specialty crops, it will be a number 
of years before agricultural can 
develop proven harvest machines for field 
use that will reduce the need for seasonal 
harvest workers. 

our domestic recruiting 8 


asparagus 
County and for peach thinning and harvest- 
ing in Yuba, Sutter, and Merced Counties. 
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We are very happy about this. The average 
hourly earnings of qualified agricultural har- 
vest workers in our San Joaquin County fields 
im 1963 were approximately $1.64 per hour. 
For peach tions in Merced 
County in 1963, the average qualified farm- 
worker, working on a piecework rate, earned 
$2.07 per hour, For the Merced County 
peach harvest recently completed, average 
earnings on a per box piece rate were $2.30 
per hour. In each of these instances the 
average represents over 60 percent of the work 
force, all of whom were domestic workers. 
The good earnings, good housing and 
working conditions, along with an active in- 
State and out-of-State recruiting program, 
have made it possible for us to operate with- 
out heavy dependence on braceros in recent 
years. We realize, however, that this could 
be a temporary situation if all California 
farmers were competing for this same 
labor. This is exactly what would happen 
should Public Law 78 cease operation as 
scheduled on December 31, 1963, and we are 
firmly convinced there just is not enough 
qualified domestic labor to fill the total need. 
No matter how one assesses the situation, 
the need for supplemental labor remains. 
We have undertaken an active out-of-State 
recruitment program during the last 3 years 
and, as noted above, have achieved some de- 
gree of success. In 1960 we endeavored to 
operate through the California State Depar- 
ment of Employment annual worker plan in 
Texas. Our experience in this program was 
unsatisfactory, largely due to poor screening 
and inadequate follow-through by the sery- 
ice. We testified in this connection to the 
California State Senate Fact Finding Com- 
mittee on Labor and Welfare (Report 1961 
California Farm Labor Problems, pt. 1, p. 
169). Subsequent to this experiment we 
have tried working through private employ- 
ment agencies, and again our most recent 
ment was not altogether satisfactory. 
A study of 253 workers recruited in 1963 
showed 17.4 percent left us before going to 
work at all. 
Yours very truly, 
J. E. Price. 


No. 15—lIllinois: The Gamblers’ 
Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. FINQ. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to give the Members of this 
House, more particularly the congres- 
sional delegation from the State of Ili- 
nois, some interesting figures on the ex- 
tent of gambling in that State. 

In 1962, some $343 million was gam- 
bled legally on the horseraces in Illinois 
which gave the State about $23 million 
in revenue. This gambling activity made 
this State the third ranking in pari- 
mutuel betting in the United States. 

However, Mr. Speaker, this is only a 
small part of the State’s gambling story. 
Illinois’ share of national off-track bet- 
ting figures presented to the McClellan 
committee stacks up as an amazing $2.8 
billion. Gambling is like an iceberg. 
The part above the surface is only a tiny 
part of the whole action. On top of 
illegal betting on the horses, other forms 
of gambling must be considered. The 
New York State Investigations Commis- 
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sion would double off-track betting to 
arrive at total gambling turnover. That 
makes gambling in Illinois approach $5.6 
billion a year. 

Throughout the Nation, illegal gam- 
bling is the source of the operating rev- 
enues of organized crime. The syndi- 
cate’s share of the total betting turnover 
in Illinois could very well reach over 
one-half billion dollars a year. A part 


of these funds is spent on corruption. 


of the local political and law enforcement 
process, 

If anything, the McClellan hearings 
proved that crime thrives on illegal gam- 
bling. If gambling were legalized, con- 
trolled and supervised, it could no longer 
finance the underworld. Underworld 
shrinkage would clean up the govern- 
mental process. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, a lot of birds 
can be killed with one stone by a national 
lottery. 


Opposition to the Sale of Wheat to 
Communist Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, con- 
siderable controversy currently centers 
on whether or not American wheat 
should be supplied to any Communist 
nation. I 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars De- 
partment in my State of Maine has writ- 
ten me and advised of its sentiment with 
regard to this proposition, these views 
having been presented by Mr. Stanley 
E. Johnson, the department adjutant, 

Because I consider these observations 
keen and appropriate to the moment, I 
insert Adjutant Johnson's letter in the 
RECORD: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNTTED STATES, DEPARTMENT OF 
MAINE, 

Togus, Maine, October 7, 1963. 
Re sale-of wheat to Communists. 
Congressman CLIFFORD G. MCINTIRE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MCINTIRE: Maine VFW. 
representing more than 8,000 Maine families, 
is solidly opposed to any sale of wheat to 
any Communist nation. 

We do not believe United States should 
underwrite Communist failures. This is not 
a humanitarian issue based upon natural 
disaster. It is a political maneuver to aid our 
sworn enemies, 

Unless Communist powers show a true in- 
tent by paying United Nations assessments, 
abolishment of the wall, withdrawal of all 
government personnel—military and techni- 
cal—from Cuba, etc., then we are just being 
played for suckers. 

We gain nothing by such a deal. Commu- 
nists have failed to pay morally obligated 
debts on lend-lease for 20 years, they play 
their own rules in U.N., reneging on legal 
assessments. They doubletalk in all direc- 
tions on Cuba and Latin America. 

The administration would save face on 
balance of gold. (If wheat was paid for 
which I doubt it would be.) Better the 
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wheat should be dumped than used as a 
method to sell our birthright. 

VFW is not of the far right—we are a 
patriotic organization with the Nation's wel- 
fare and future as our prime concerns. 

If we bolster Communist failure in agri- 
culture we are, in effect, also bolstering their 
policy of all-out armaments (which was 
more or less responsible for agriculture fail- 
ure because of funds diverted to armament 
research, etc.). 

Very sincerely yours, 
STANLEY E. JOHNSON, 
Department Adjutant, 


Independence Day of Uganda. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr.POWELL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
Uganda celebrated the first anniversary 
of its independence, and we wish to take 
this opportunity to send warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency the President, 
Frederick Edward Mutesa II; and His 
Excellency the Prime Minister, A. Milton 
Obote, on this momentous occasion. 

Yesterday, Uganda celebrated the first 
anniversary of its independence not as 
an independent dominion of the Queen 
of England but as a sovereign state. The 
Uganda National Assembly decided in 
late September that Uganda should sever 
its last links with the British Crown. 
Uganda will remain in the British Com- 
monwealth, but the representative of the 
British Crown in Uganda, the Governor- 
General, will be replaced by a President 
of the sovereign state. 

When Uganda achieved independence 
just a year ago, a 60-year period of Brit- 
ish protection came to an end. In the 
1890’s and early 1900’s agreements were 
signed between Britain and the native 
rulers of Uganda establishing a British 
protectorate over the territory. Prior to 
the arrival of the British two very differ- 
ent political systems existed in Uganda 
as a result of tribal immigrations over 
about a thousand-year period. The north 
and east was organized in small villages 
and clean communities, whereas in the 
south and west strongly centralized king- 
doms, each with a hereditary ruler and 
native parliament, had developed. Sev- 
eral of these kingdoms have persisted to 
the present, with the result that the king- 
doms of Buganda, Ankole, Bunyoro, and 
Toro, and the district of Busoga were 
granted federal status under the 1962 
constitution. Under the Federal rela- 
tionship the kingdoms have wide powers 
of legislation over local matters and fi- 
nances, but the central government has 
full authority for public order and safety 
throughout Uganda. The Ugandan con- 
stitutional arrangement offers an inter- 
esting example of the adaptation of the 
Western federal system of government 
to African political traditions. 

The first year of Uganda’s independ- 
ence has been one of stable political de- 
velopment under the able leadership of 
Prime Minister A. Milton Obote. Fur- 
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thermore, the Ugandan economy is sound 
and the country has a very favorable 
trade balance. Two agricultural crops— 
coffee and cotton—account for a large 
portion of the country's export earnings, 
but one of the objectives of a 5-year plan 
initiated in 1962 is to expand Uganda's 
already growing copper industry and to 
diversify further the economy. The gov- 
ernment, in fact, anticipates an increase 
in the value of exports from £37,6 million 
in 1962 to between £43 and £45 million 
in 1963; it expects an increase in the 
gross national product from £155.2 mil- 
lion in 1962 to between £163 and £165 
million in 1962. 

Uganda will need some outside assist- 
ance, but the long-term economic outlook 
for this East African country is very 
favorable. Unemployment is not a seri- 
ous problem, and Africanization of the 
civil service is progressing satisfactorily. 
Meanwhile, relations with Britain have 
remained friendly, and Uganda is bene- 
fiting from the expertise of British tech- 
nicians and administrators who have 
agreed to stay on until Uganda's own 
population is adequately trained to meet 
the country’s needs. 

We congratulate the people of Uganda, 
Prime Minister Obote, and the other po- 
litical leaders of Uganda on the first an- 
niversary of their independence. May 
the future bring increasing political sta- 
bility and economic development to a 
country which has already accomplished 
much in 1 short year of independence. 


Government Versus Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert an editorlal which appeared in the 
Farmington Bugle entitled “Government 
Versus Private Enterprise.” ‘This small 
weekly newspaper is located in my dis- 
trict in the heart of our great country. 
This editorial refiects the growing con- 
cern at the grassroot level—not only in 
the Midwest, but throughout the entire 
Nation—with the ever increasing en- 
croachment of the Federal Government 
on the free enterprise system, I highly 
recommend to my colleagues that they 
read this article: 

GOVERNMENT VERSUS PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


With a tax system such as the income tax 
of the Federal and State Governments, one 
would think these governments would wel- 
come private citizens with enough nerve to 
risk their savings in enterprises that if prof- 
ltable- immediately become subject to a 
punitive tax for being successful. 

But such is not the case, particularly 
with the Federal Government which is con- 
stantly extending its competition with tax- 
psying citizens and industry on which it 
depends for its revenue—for example, its 
unnecessary use of tax revenue to promote 
und build tax-exempt power systems, mis- 
named public power plants. 

Such plants are not nearly so publicly 
Owned as taxpaying investor-owned private 
enterprises in which millions of people have 
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put their savings. These companies are first 
taxed 52 percent on their net earnings. 
Then the investor is taxed again on any 
dividend he gets. 

These taxes are used to help pay for the 
Federal system which are tax exempt and 
called public plants. They can cut rates for 
privileged customers because they pay no 
taxes, but the general taxpayer must pay 
higher taxes to make up for the taxes that 
would have otherwise been generated by 
taxpaying power production. 

The people will never get real relief until 
they turn thumbs down on political proj- 
ects that kill private enterprise and thereby 
build toward a socialistic form of govern- 
ment from which we are spending billions 
to protect ourselves. 


What Happened to the Progressive 
Income Tax? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, we con- 
tinue to hear a lot these days about the 
heavy tax burden borne by high-income 
people under our progressive income tax. 
The contention is that incentive has been 
taken out of our economic system by the 
exhorbitant percentages applied to in- 
comes in the higher registers. 

Some time ago a low-income taxpayer 
wrote me in this vein, observing that 
while he had nothing to gain from a 
change, he believed the rich deserved a 
better break under our tax laws. When 
I replied that there are millionaires who 
pay no income tax at all, he was incred- 
ulous. 

Now comes Alvin Shuster, a staff re- 
porter in the Washington bureau of the 
New York Times, who took gains to study 


the 1961 records of the Internal Revenue 


Service. The article he subsequently 
wrote, published in the New York Times 
magazine of September 15, 1963, may be 
an eye opener to many who have imag- 
ined that the progressive income tax is 
really progressive. 

For example, Mr. Shuster points out 
that in 1961 there were 17 persons who 
made more than a million dollars who 
paid no tax at all. 

He also cites the case of one taxpayer 
who made income totaling $20 million 
in 3 years who paid no income tax. 

And finally, he observes that the ef- 
fective tax on the total income of “Mr. 
Average Millionaire” that year was not 
91 percent, or 75 percent, but 27.6 per- 
cent—just a little more than that of the 
average taxpayer in the $20,000 to 
$50,000 bracket. : 

The article follows: 

Oun 398 MILLIONNAIRES; A New BREED 

(By Alvin Shuster) 

WASHINGTON.—It was easy in the old days 
to tell the millionaire from the rest of us. 
He had that private railroad car, courted Lil- 
lian Russell and assorted French actresses, 
imported chefs from Paris to prepare 20- 
course meals to be served on gold plates, 
swam in pools of white Venetian tile or Car- 
rara marble, built “cottages” with 110 rooms 
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and 45 baths and owned a Nile steamer just 
in case he went to Egypt. 

Not so the millionaires of today. They 
live well but, for the most part, quietly, with- 
out the flamboyance of their predecessors. 
A few even live in the house with the 100- 
foot lot they bought 15 years ago before they 
hit it big. With a few exceptions, most are 
a little shy about it all. And even though 
one of their kind reached the White House 
by popular demand, many still feel ill at 
ease when publicly identified as “a mil- 
lionaire.” 

Accordingly, it’s difficult to calculate just 
how many of the breed are around these 
days. But the Internal Revenue Service, 
which naturally keeps its statistical eyes on 
such things, has just disclosed that the club 
is growing; 398 taxpayers had incomes of at 
least $1 million for 1961. 

This was 92 more than in 1960, and the 
highest number since the record 513 in 1929 
when the stock market hit its catastrophic 
peak. By 1932, the number had fallen to 20. 
But the millionaires fought back. In 1944, 
the figure inched to 62 and, by 1954, leaped 
to 201. 

The income reports turned out by the serv- 
ice’s experts who peeked at the returns ob- 
viously mention no names—it’s against the 
law to reveal that kind of information. So 
the Service is not very helpful to those who 
would like to follow in the precise footsteps 
of the present-day 400 (minus 2). The Gov- 
ernment may put out plenty of “how to” 
books ("How To Control Bedbugs") but you 
are on your own when it comes to trying to 
pinpoint just how to become a millionaire. 

There are some facts around, of course. 
The experts tell you where most of the mil- 


paid alimony, 
whether they were big givers to charity, how 
sick they were, how many dependents they 
have, what States they hail from, and other 
such tidbits. 


Surprisingly, they also tell you that there 


‘were 17 taxpayers with adjusted gross in- 


comes of over $1 million who paid no income 
tax at all for a variety of legitimate reasons. 

Obviously, the 398 are not the only million- 
aires inthe country. There's a difference be- 
tween wealth“ and “income” and there are 
probably thousands worth more than a mil- 
lion who reported less in income. Their 
Wealth was in property, or businesses, or 
stocks, or jewels, or tax-exempt local bonds, 
among other assets. For example, 16,600 tax- 
payers reported they got dividend checks in 
1960 totaling more than $50,000, This means, 

a 4-percent return on their dough, 
that they had stocks valued at more than 81 
million. 

A neat package of facts about these thou- 
sands is impossible to come by. But per- 
haps a lesson or two can be learned from the 
preliminary figures on 1961's “over a million” 
398 and from the more detailed figures on 
1960's 306. 

California, which has now edged New York 
for the population title, falls short on mil- 
Uonaires. New York had 84 in the club in 
1960, while California, with 17, sits fifth be- 
hind Delaware with 23, and Pennsylvania and 
Tilinois with 22 each. Texas reports 15, but 
this is clearly misleading: a Texas oilman 
can pocket 27% percent of his profits as 
depletion before he even begins to figure his 
income. 

Nineteen States, including the newest, 
Alaska and Hawali, had none. And if there 
were any big winners in Las Vegas that year, 
you couldn't tell it from the tax returns. 


Nobody in Nevada reported an income over $1 


million. 


How did the 398 do it? “Mr. Average Mil- 
lMonaire” in 1961 showed an adjusted 


buying low and selling high stocks, 
estate, or other property. By earning the 
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majority of his income this way, he kept 
more than if he worked“ for it and earned 
a Salary. Capital gains are never taxed at 
more than 25 percent under present law, 
while the rates on other Income go up to 91 
percent. 

Ot the 1961 group, 137 “didn’t work”; they 
showed no income from salaries and wages. 
And those who did get paychecks averaged 
“only” $48,800 a year, a piddling 3 percent of 
their total reported take. 

Next to capital gains, the biggest money- 
maker for these millionaires was dividends, 
Some 35.7 percent of the average income, 
$681,300, came in dividend checks—a huge 
portfolio of stocks his mother left him or he 
managed to build up himself. Thus 95.5 per- 
cent of the total income came from just 
two sources—capital gains chu dividends, 

But Mr. Millionaire had some losses, too. 
He reported an average business setback of 
$35,000. Don’t fret. Tax experts say few 
millionaires lose money because of the for- 
tunes of fate. The tax laws provide incen- 
tives for “losing ventures” and some of the 
losses may have come from racing stables 
that never seem to produce winners. 

Apart from helping describe in general 
terms how he makes his money, the bare 
statistics also show a few other things about 
the millionaire taxpayer. 

Some, for example, would appear to be 
moonlighting. The 1961 figures show that 
58 of them in effect had “more than 11 
job.” Actually, they show that that many 
get social security tax refunds, because the 
tax was withheld at more than one source. 
Presumably these men were drawing salaries 
as officers or directors from more than one 
company. 

As for their ages, 100 of them were over 65 
in 1960. 

As for their families, they had an average 
of four exemptions, about the same as ordi- 

le. 
me For thelr married lives, 10 of them paid 
alimony averaging $24,000 a year each. As 


this doesn't reflect any huge multimillion “ 


dollar lumpsum divorce settlements. 

As for their bad luck, 77 reported casualty 
and theft losses: uninsured jewels stolen, 
uninsured racehorses dying, an uninsured 

t sunk, This totaled $1,220,000. 

As for their big hearts, they gave an aver- 
age of 15 percent of their incomes to charity. 
But there was one, in 1960, who gave less 
than $100, and 14 others who gave less than 
$500. 

As for their bookkeeping, 63 paid too much 
in advance: 5 of them got tax refunds 
totaling $127 million, and the 58 others ap- 
plied the surplus, totaling $2,900,000, to 
their next year’s tax bills. 

And, as for their health, 12 had medical 
deductions of over $10,000. (A taxpayer has 
to have medical expenses over 3 percent of 
his gross income before he can take any 
deductions, so this means that those 12 had 
medical costs of at least $40,000.) 

But perhaps the most amazing of all to 
the layman are the 17 in 1961 who made 
more than a million dollars and paid no tax 
at all. Presumably these are men of in- 
herited wealth who escaped taxes through 
a loophole known as “unlimited charitable 
deductions.” In simple terms, they donated 
the equivalent of their incomes to charities 
under a rule that says you can deduct all 
such contributions without limit if you have 
been giving away an amount that equals 
most of your income in the past 8 to 10 
years. 

What happens is that a millionaire gives 
away a piece of property that originally cost 
very little, but deducts the value of it at 
today’s prices. This could be real estate or 
securities in his family for years. For ex- 
ample, one taxpayer had an income totaling 
almost $20 million in the 3 years beginning 
in 1958, yet he paid no income tax. „ 
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Thus, through a variety of methods, par- 
ticularly with the help of the lower capital 
gains tax, millionaires in general have man- 
aged to get their tax rate down considerably. 
In 1961, the experts figure, the effective tax 
on total income of Mr. Average Millionaire” 
was 27.6 percent. This is only a little more 
than the average tax bill of individuals in 
the $20,000 to $50,000 income group. 

Indeed, the most heavily taxed people in 
the country are those with incomes of $500,- 
000 to $750,000. The typical taxpayer in that 
group, with income mostly from salaries 
rather than investments, is the only one who 
pays out more than 50 percent in Federal 
taxes. 

In short, if at all possible, become a mil- 
Uonaire. 


Kennedy’ s Space Boomerang 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
controversy begun by the President’s 
sudden suggestion of a joint Soviet- 
American moon effort, the views of the 
space experts and the industry itself 
seem to have been overlooked. The Sep- 
tember 30, 1963, edition of Aviation Week 
and Space Technology, for example, 
carries an editorial by Robert Hotz in- 
dicating the blow that may have been 
dealt the space effort by the President’s 
off-the-cuff remark at the United Na- 
tions. 

For the past 2 years we have been 
hearing about the race to the moon, and 
the apparently overriding consideration 
of American versus Soviet prestige. 
Now, no one really knows how much 
money we need, or whether the effort is 
still on. The prospects of a reduced 
budget are enticing at this point in our 
budgetary picture, but in fact a com- 
bined effort may ultimately cost us even 
more than we now expect to pay alone. 

Aviation Week and Space Technology 
raises the question of why would the So- 
viets be interested? The answer would 
undoubtedly be because they have fallen 
behind and need additional information. 
Our past exchanges of technological mis- 
sions, the magazine points out, have been 
a flop on the part of the United States 
gaining any new information, and a pos- 
sible success for the Russians. 

Yet there does not seem to be any 
sound scientific, technological or politi- 
cal reason for assuming that the Soviet 
Union has any interest in the idea. That 
the President was aware of this is in- 
dicated by testimony before the-House 
Appropriations Subcommittee, dealing 
with the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration budget. On August 19 
of this year, more than a month before 
the President’s speech, Dr. Hugh L. Dry- 
den, NASA's Deputy Administrator said: 

In my discussions with (Soviet Lt. Gen. 
Anatoly A.) Blagonravov, the question of co- 
operation in manned space flights was men- 
tioned in the early part, but was pretty well 
dropped as something that was not prac- 
tical. 
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Dr. Dryden, our chief negotiator with 
the Russians on space matters, then went 
on to indicate that the secrecy attached 
by the Russians to the program would 
bar joint space efforts of this nature. 
His superior, Dr. James E. Webb, said 
that he saw no evidence of any oppor- 
tunity on the part of the United States 
to gain anything significant from such 
an effort. 


It is clear, therefore, that the sug- 
gestion by President Kennedy was made 
up on the spur of the moment, and was 
a political play. I do not think it does 
our prestige any good, however, to ad- 
vance an illogical suggestion for publicity 
purposes. This “attempting to create 
a fleeting political impression,” as Avia- 
tion Week calls it, may well cast grave 
doubts on the sincerity,” not of just this 
administration, but of the Untied States 
itself, in other fields, 


I have long questioned the use of so 
much money to put two people on the 
face of the moon, when we do not spend 
a fraction of that amount to move mil- 
ions of American citizens on the face of 
the earth through mass transportation 
development. Both these programs were 
claimed as priority items by the Kennedy 
administration earlier this year. Mass 
transportation legislation lies unwanted 
in the Rules Committee which is con- 
trolled by the Democratic majority, be- 
cause of the administration’s failure to 
live up to its promised efforts on the bill's 
behalf. Now moving a man to the moon 
appears to be joining the effort to move 
a man to work. Far from getting the 
country moving again, the Kennedy ad- 
spac has brought it to a stand- 


The editorial from Aviation Week 

follows: 
KENNEDY’s SPACE BOOMERANG 

President Kennedy has dealt his own na- 
tional space program its hardest blow. This 
extraordinary feat of political contortion was 
achieved with his recent United Nations 
speech appealing to the Soviet Union to 
share this Nation's effort in a joint program 
to land men on the moon. No matter how 
hard the White House apologists try to re- 
cast recent history, this speech represented a 
basic shift in U.S. space policy that is losing 
political support for the program and braking 
much of the technical momentum already 
achieved. It is also a good example of the 
brittle brilliance of the White House staff 
members who spawn scintillating ideas 
without much thought on their ramifications 
and are continually surprised by the fires 
they ignite. 

IMMEDIATE EFFECTS 

The immediate effects of the President's 
ill-conceived invitation to the Soviets to 
join the U.S. Apollo program are twofold: 

First, it will provide congressional op- 
ponents of his space program with the well- 

ned ax they need to cut its fiscal 1964 

budget drastically and retard U.S. space 
progress even more than the restrictions of 
technical development, It has changed the 
fiscal 1964 NASA budget bill from an essen- 
tial instrument to achieve a top-priority na- 
tional goal essential to this Nation's security 
and international leadership into what can 
easily be construed by its opponents as a 
Russian foreign aid bill. It also leaves the 
congressional supporters of the President's 
space program with neither inclination nor 
ability to defend it successfully. 
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Second, it will induce a psychological drag 
into the vast program that has just begun 
to build promising technical momentum. 
It may change the motivation of several mil- 
lion Americans who are involved in all 
phases of the manned space flight effort 
from a patriotic sense of extreme urgency 
to a routine 9-5 job in which the fruits of 
their labors may be retailed to the Soviet 
Union. 

The long-term effects are difficult to per- 
ceive in detall, but there is little doubt that 
the manned space flight program faces the 
prospect of dwindling from one of the most 
exciting challenges ever accepted by a nation 
to an unimportant pawn in the cold war 
to be sacrificed in the first gambit of ap- 
peasement, 

There are certainly many indications that 
the Soviets are finding the current U.S. pace 
in space technology a serious challenge to 
their present claim of international leader- 
ship in this vital area. During the period 
of their unquestioned leadership they were 
not interested in exchanging any technical 
data on their manned space flight programs 
with anybody. Now that they are feeling 
the pinch, they are making overtures to tap 
U.S. technology. 

To understand just how the Soviets view 
technical exchanges, it is worth recalling 
the few experiences in the aerospace field of 
recent years. 

Andrei Tupolev was shown the modern 
Convair plant at San Diego, then producing 
F-106 supersonic interceptors, and the Doug- 
las plant, where Thor ballistic missiles were 
Being built. When USAF brass visited Mos- 
cow they were shown the two oldest air- 
craft factories in Russia—one producing jet 
engines of British design, and the other, 
Serge Ilyushin’s versions of a Convair 240 
transport. Who benefited most from that 
exchange? 

AEROFLOT VISIT 

When an Aerofiot delegation visited the 
United States as a preliminary to negótia- 
tions for a bilateral air transport agreement, 
they were given a thorough look at U.S. air- 
line operations, including inspection of a 
modern jet overhaul operation. When the 
U.S. group arrived in the U.S.S.R. for recipro- 
city, they were denied access to any jet en- 
gine overhaul facilities and shown more 
operahouses and ballets than Aeroflot op- 
erations. Who benefited most from that 
exchange? 

The Soviet contributions to international 
Space technology gatherings in recent years 
have been vapid and inconsequential com- 
pared with the data that they have obvious- 
ly garnered from their pioneering efforts. 

The shock of the President's lunar 
policy reversal has not yet been fully felt, 
either technically or politically. This casual 
act that could divert the purpose of a vast 
technological effort and billions of taxpay- 
ers dollars in attempting to create a fleeting 
political impression must certainly cast 
grave doubts on the sincerity of many other 
phases of the Kennedy administration's pro- 
gram. 

Rosert Horz. 


Heavenly Dollars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 
A OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 
Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 


mous consent to insert my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I wish to include 
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a short article by Mr. Jack Kurtz ap- 
pearing in the company publication of 
Kirkhill Rubber Co. which is located in 
my district. 

In very few words Mr. Kurtz points 
up the fatal results on printing-press 
money which leads to inflation. It took 
France 40 years to devalue their currency 
97 percent, while in this country, our 
currency and the purchasing power of 
the dollar has been reduced 54 percent in 
the last 25 years. I commend Mr. Kurtz 
for his forthright views on the subject. 

HEAVENLY DOLLARS 


Paper money floated down from the skies 
all day long over every part of the world. 

People scooped it up; everybody was a 
millionaire. 

Everybody quit work. Why work when 
everybody had all the money he could use— 
and more? 

Not a wheel turned in any shop; crops lay 
unharvested in the fields; no typewriter key 
was touched in any office; no trains ran; no 
gas station was open. 

No one was producing anything. 

Within a short time the supply of goods 
ran out, the shelves were bare, there was 
nothing more to put on them. 

Everybody had money, but there were no 
things being produced to buy with their 
money. 

The important fact is that money can never 
take the place of things; our Nation’s high 
standard of living depends upon production. 

We all want more of the goods and services 
which raise the standard of living for our- 
selves and our families. 

But we cannot get more of these things by 
merely adding more dollars to our paychecks 
unless we can, at the same time, increase 
our production. 

America is richest, not when it rains money, 
but when its rains production. 

JACK KURTZ. 


Discrimination Against Handicapped 
Persons Must Be Ended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, dis- 
crimination in employment is being 
practiced today not only against Ne- 
groes, but also against Negroes and 
whites alike because of individual 
handicaps or disabilities. h 

This is a great injustice affecting 
many men and women who, if given the 
opportunity, would be fully able to per- 
form as well or better than those with- 
out handicaps. As a recent New York 
Times editorial points out, rehabilitation 
programs are thriving. Many handi- 
capped persons are being trained for 
productive employment. They deserve 
and should get equal opportunity from 
the Nation’s employers. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the New York Times editorial of Sep- 
tember 24, 1963, calling for an end to 
these discriminatory practices toward 
the handicapped, in the Record at this 


point; 
JOBS FOR THE DISABLED, Too 


Much attention is deservedly being given 
these days to the discrimination that bars 
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Negroes from entering and progressing in 
many trades and professions. At the same 
moment in history another group of per- 
sons—white and Negro—in American so- 
ciety deserves to get an even, or more than 
even, break in employment. These are the 
handicapped and the disabled. 

Figures just released show that in the 
year ended June 30 a total of 110,136 men 
and women were rehabilitated into produc- 
tive jobs under a State-Federal program. 
This is a new record. The fact that dis- 
abled persons can do excellent work is 
nothing new to organizations dedicated to 
serving the handicapped. Employers, per- 
sonnel directors, supervisors, foremen and 
co-workers should rid themselves of dis- 
criminatory practices toward the handi- 
capped. Not merely for compassion’s sake, 
but to help their own businesses, 


Passamaquoddy Project To Benefit Mas- 
sachusetts Industries and Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall, 
in a special report to President Kennedy, 
stated that the International Passama- 
quoddy Tidal Power project and the 
companion Upper St. John River Hydro- 
electric Power Development are “eco- 
nomically feasible’ and should be con- 
structed for the benefit of the United 
States. As I have stated on previous oc- 
casions, congressional approval of the 
Quoddy-St. John project will be a giant 
step forward to bring abundant power 
and lower electricity to Massachusetts, as 
well as to the other New England States. 

Not long ago; a New England news- 
paper columnist declared: Where there 
Is cheap power in large amounts, indus- 
try follows.“ He added that the people 
of our area are forced today to choose 
between remaining a potential economic 
distressed area or developing a major 
base for industry. This choice faces all 
of New England. 

Too many of us for too long have 
looked with envy at the Tennessee Valley 
and the Pacific Northwest, with their 
low-cost Federal power and resulting in- 
dustrial development, I believe it is time 
to take a positive approach, by develop- 
ing our own power resources here in New 
England. 

The road to low-cost power and indus- 
try is clear. Construction of the Passa- 
maquoddy and St. John River projects 
in Maine can inject inexpensive Federal 
hydroelectric power into our Massachu- 
setts economy. Thanks to the technical 
improvements in high-voltage transmis- 
sion, the benefit of “Quoddy” can be 
spread over a larger area. 

Secretary of the Interior Udall has told 
President Kennedy that, on the basis of 
his Department’s new study, the billion- 
dollar Passamaquoddy and St. John 
River power projects will completely pay 
for themselves, and result in no burden 
on the taxpayers generally. New recrea- 
tional areas can be developed in conjunc- 
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tion with power, bringing tourists and 
profits to the region. Iam especially in- 
terested in Secretary Udall's recom- 
mendation that the project include two 
high-voltage transmission lines from 
Passamaquoddy to Boston, bringing the 
power into the heart of New England. 

Just how important is this new power 
source to Massachusetts? We must con- 
sider this question both from the stand- 
point of the average homeowner and of 
the workingman whose job may depend 
upon the health of Massachusetts indus- 
try and the rate of its growth. 

Federal Power Commission figures 
show that the residential consumer in 
Massachusetts pays 33.5 percent more 
than the average consumer does nation- 
wide. 

Manufacturing industries in New Eng- 
land are even worse off than residential 
users. In 1960 New England manufac- 
turing industries paid the highest elec- 
tric rate per kilowatt-hour of any in the 
Nation, 65 percent more than the na- 
tional average, and 181 percent more 
than in the eastern south-central region 
that includes the TVA. 

Does this hamper our industries? Ob- 
viously it does. A reduction of only one- 
tenth of a cent per kilowatt-hour in 1960 
would have saved our industries $11.4 
million. Does it prevent new industry 
from coming to our area? It has been a 
factor in many cases, and a determining 
factor in some. All of us have seen the 
impact of the Niagara-St. Lawrence 
projects on upstate New York, we can 
recall the upsurge in industry in the Pa- 
cific Northwest during the great era of 
dam building and the revitalization of 
the Tennessee Valley. 

Recently, Profs. Thomas P. Bergin and 
William F. Eagan of Notre Dame polled 
5,000 companies which have expanded or 
relocated in 7 Southern States dur- 
ing the past 5 years. There were 1,800 
replies to their questionnaire, giving rea- 
sons for their decision in order of im- 


nce. 
A total of 229 listed electric power as 
an important reason, and 18 listed it as 
the most important. I might add that 
convenience to markets, availability of 
suitable buildings or sites, and avail- 
ability of labor were the three most fre- 
quently mentioned reasons. Lower labor 
costs, which frequently is given credit 
for the new industry of the South, was in 
first place with only 38 industries, and 
favorable tax structure was considered 
most important by only 16. 
Massachusetts, as well as the other 
New England States, can offer conven- 
ience to markets, good transportation, 
skilled labor, and many outstanding 
plant sites. If we bring Passamaquoddy 
and St. John River projects into being 
we can offer low-cost power, too. 
Several years ago the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce sampled nine counties— 
again, primarily in the Southeast—to de- 
termine what impact a new industry has 
on a community. The purpose was to 
Measure statistically the effect of 100 
new industrial jobs on various other 
economic and social factors in the 
counties sampled. Here are some of 
those effects: 
One hundred new industrial jobs 
meant $590,000 more personal income 


per year, 4 more retail establish- 
ments, $360,000 more retail sales per 
year, and, most important, 174 more 
workers employed. In other words, 
each 100 new industrial jobs also created 
74 new jobs in other industries—33 in 
retail trade, 25 in construction, 14 in 
professional and related services, plus a 
few in other types of work. 

The great differential in power costs 
has graphic meaning when stated in 
terms of the experience of a specific 
manufacturing establishment. The 
president of a Massachusetts textile 
manufacturing company wrote me a few 
days ago and said very candidly: 

If we expect industry to develop and grow 
in New England, these power rates must be 
brought in line with comparable rates 
charged elsewhere. 


He added that we are almost 
forced to consider seriously the feasibil- 
ity and desirability of remaining” in 
Massachusetts. “In fact,” he declared, 

“we are studying the relative merits of 
several other locations in the South.” 

The president of this textile company 
told me that in 1961 his firm purchased 
slightly more than 3 million kilowatt- 
hours of electricity at an average cost of 
1.5267 cents per kilowatt-hour. That 
was 62 percent higher than the average 
cost of power purchased by the textile 
industry, nationally, in 1961. 

If this Massachusetts textile manufac- 
turer had been able to buy power at the 
average national rate for his industry, 
his company would have saved more than 
$18,000 in 1961. That saving would have 
amounted to 38 percent of his total pow- 
er bill, which was $47,000. 

This textile company president also 
told me that his power bill, next to wage 
and salary costs, is his largest single ex- 
pense. While I have compared this com- 
pany's power costs with the national av- 
erage for the textile industry, the presi- 
dent of this firm was far more specific. 
He has compared his power bill in Mas- 
sachusetts with the rate he would pay 
if his plant relocated in the South. He 
found that his present power bill is 55 
percent higher than it would be in one 
southern city and 144 percent higher 
than it would be in another southern 
city. 
Projecting the savings in power costs 
over a 10-year period, this Massachusetts 
textile company found it would save a 
minimum of $240,000 and a maximum of 
$420,000 on power costs by leaving Mas- 
sachusetts and relocating in the South. 

With planned additions of new equip- 
ment, this textile company estimates its 
annual power costs will be about $70,000. 
The 10-year savings by relocation will 
thus be the equivalent of from 3% to 6 
years of free electric power. 

Now this is a serious problem for this 
company, for all manufacturing plants 
in Massachusetts and for our entire re- 
gion. We do not want to lose our indus- 
try. We do not want to see men and 
women left without jobs. 

To my colleagues from the South, let 
me say emphatically that neither do we 
want your region to raise its electric 
rates. 

What we in New England want is ac- 
tion to reduce power rates in New Eng- 
land. We can move in this direction by 
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harnessing and developing our water re- 
sources. 

With Passamaquoddy as a start, and 
the New England region's additional 2.6 
million kilowatts of undeveloped hydro- 
power as future potential, we will have 
the tools with which to build a rein- 
vigorated economy. With a real effort 
to bring electric rates down through in- 
tegration of this hydro with efficient 
steam generators—both conventional 
and nuclear—and an orderly pattern of 
electric transmission, we can help create 
the kind of economic climate which will 
result in new industrial growth, new jobs, 
and a new spirit of progress: 

After all, it was the water wheels of 
New England which sparked our Nation's 
first industrial revolution. The 20th 
century counterparts of these water driv- 
en generators can bring a new era of 
prosperity. 


Bell System Teaching Aids 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co. has created what it calls the high 
school science program, involving the 
use in public high schools of Bell System 
educational aids. They have produced 
machines and kits which are used in 
schools throughout the country to bring 
science to life for students and teachers 
alike, and which also provide an oppor- 
tunity for teachers to explain to the stu- 
dents some of the problems facing our 
modern industries. This program is 
proving itself a significant contribution 
by industry to the raising of quality and 
broadening of scope in secondary school 
science education. The Bell System feels 
that it has a responsibility to American 
education and is trying to fulfill that 
responsibility through this program, and 
for this attitude and effort I feel they 
should be commended. , 

In the summer issue of the Bell Tele- 
phone magazine there appeared an ar- 
ticle by Dwight A. Johnson and Gordon 
I. Robertson which discusses the devel- 
opments and successes of this program. 
I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BELL System Has a RESPOSIBILITY TO 
AMERICAN EDUCATION: ONE War IN WHICH 
We Are TRYING To FULFILL THAT RESPON- 
sipinIry Is THROUGH THE HIGH SCHOOL 
SCIENCE PROGRAM 

(By Dwight A, Johnson and Gordon I. Rob- 

ertson) 

In Terre Haute, Ind., strange looking de- 
vices take shape in a high school workshop. 
The materials are mostly straight pieces of 
coat hangers, washers, and wire. Put to- 
gether, they look like nothing more than neat 
rows of rods joined together by a wire down 
the middle. 
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They're more than that. A supervising 
director in the Washington, D.C., public 
schoo] system calls the device “a major con- 
tribution to the understanding of wave 
phenomena, Seldom in my experience has 
a teaching aid caught on as quickly as has 
this wave machine.” And in Chicago, III., 
the board of education orders 23 of them. 

These are brief samples from the record 
being made by “the Bell kits,” as high school 
science teachers call them. More exactly, 
they are the teaching aids of the Bell Sys- 
tem aid to high school science program. 
The wave machine is only one of them, and 
the collection of anecdotes about them runs 
long: 

In Springfield, Mass., 100 advanced stu- 
dents at the Technical High School's sum- 
mer sclence course combine chemicals, heat, 
perserverance, and plain hard work. The 
aim: 50 working solar cells made from slabs 
of silicon. 

Not all of them make it, but many do. 
One is Jim Flynn, and he's proud of it: 
“I wish to thank the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, American Telephone & Telegraph, and 
New England Telephone & Telegraph for 
making these kits possible. Thank you all, 
again, thank you all, ‘cause mine works.” 
“THERE'S MORE TO MAGNETISM THAN SHAKING 

A LOT OF IRON FILINGS ONTO A PIECE OF 

PAPER” 


In schools across the country magnetism 
will never be taught the same again because 
of another Bell unit, and among their sci- 
ence students the term “ferromagnetic do- 
mains” is no more erudite than H,O. “My 
students are learning there is more to mag- 
netism than shaking a lot of iron filings 
onto a piece of paper,” writes a North Caro- 
lina teacher. 

Last summer Michigan State University 
asked for 53 units of the experiment called 
From Sun to Sound,“ put 53 teachers to 
work making sun-powered audio oscillators. 
Reason given: To update their course con- 
tent. The science consultant for the Minne- 
sota Department of Education calls this unit 
one of the finest I have seen. The ac- 
companying manuals fulfill what we have 
been harping about for years—depth. I 
would not hesitate to endorse or recom- 
mend widespread use of this material in our 
schools. 

These are some of the new aids to science 
teaching designed by the Bell System. But 
the materials know no Bell System bounda- 
ries in their use. Terre Haute, for example, 
is a General Telephone community, and from 
the beginning the independent telephone 
companies have participated in the program. 

The reason for this industrywide char- 
acter of the program comes from its main 

To ald American education, not just 
education in Bell territories. 
THE BELL SYSTEM HAS NO SECRETS 

In its 3 years, the program has become 
well known to high school science teachers. 
It has also become well known to industrial 
organizations outside the telephone industry. 
Recently, a leading chemical company wanted 
to learn about it in detail; what they found 
out may be of interest to others. 

First, the chemical company discovered 
that the Bell System has no secrets about its 
school relations. What the system has 
learned it would like to share with every in- 
dustry that has the technical competence to 
give significant aid to American education. 
Without that competence the effort won't 
work anyway. 

A company has to ask itself, What is our 
main purpose? Is it to get into the schools 
or is it to give valid, needed aid to educa- 
tion? II it’s the former, the program won't 
work; not since World War II and least of 
all today. 

If it’s the latter aim there is at least a 
chance of success. This is the aim which 
makes the Bell System program an unusual 


one: it is designed to answer educators’ 
needs, not company needs. 

The fact is that science teachers need some 
aid from industry. But the restrictions are 
many. The aid must be quite specifically 
what the teachers need and want, because 
their curriculums are crowded as never be- 
fore. And the aid must come from the kind 
of organizations which have unique compe- 
tence to provide it. i 
NO FORCE HELPING THE INDIVIDUAL OR THE 

NATION TO GROW I5 STRONGER THAN EDUCA- 

TION 

Why the Bell System makes the effort to 
meet educators’ needs is revealed in a formal 
“Statement of Objective—School and College 
Relations.” Essentially, it recognizes that no 
force helping the individual or the Nation 
to grow is stronger than education, and it 

that the Bell System has a respon- 
sibility to American education. 

Partly this is the normal obligation of cor- 
porate citizenship. But it is more than that. 
Ours is an increasingly technical business, 
and we take some of the best men and 
women that the schools prepare for science 
and engineering careers. It's only fair that 
we reinvest some of their contributions to 
science and technology by sharing these 
with the schools that trained them. This 
is also in our own best interest. The Bell 
System will benefit just as the Nation bene- 
fits—from better teachers and abler young 
scientists and engineers. 


“TP USED TO TAKE YEARS TO GET NEW DISCOVERIES 
INTO THE CURRICULUM” 


The people who make these aids possible 
are of course the scientists and engineers of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. They make 
technological progress faster than it can be 
put into textbooks. to R. B. 
Scheetz, school-industry coordinator for the 
State of New Jersey, it used to take years 
to get new discoveries into the curriculum, 
but with the cooperating industry’s help it 
can now be done quite promptly. 

The laboratories’ scientists and engineers 
develop the teaching aids assisted by their 
educational aids and film production depart- 
ments. The wave demonstration machine 
was devised by John Shive, inventor of the 
phototransistor and the laboratories’ direc- 
tor of education and training. E. A. Nesbitt, 
an expert in magnetism, prepared the mate- 
rials on ferromagnetic domains. George 
Frost, a member of the education aids de- 
partment designed the “From Sun to Sound” 
experiment. Daryl Chapin, a coinventor of 
the Bell solar battery, contributed the solar 
energy experiment. 

This fall, the telephone companies will 
introduce two new teaching units. These 
are on the physics and biology of speech and 
hearing and were developed by three spe- 
cialists in the field, Peter Denes, Eliot Pin- 
son, and Cecil Coker. 

Bell Laboratories has distinctive compe- 
tence in all of these flelds of study, and 
educators have asked us for help in each 
area. That is the character of the program. 

How does a company know what teachers 
need? It asks them at every opportunity. 
It convenes with them at meetings designed 
for this purpose, meets with them indi- 
vidually, participates in their conventions, 
reads their publications, studies their cur- 
riculums and their class texts, and occasion- 
ally hires them to assist in the day-to-day 
development of the materials. 

Educators play an important part in se- 
lecting the subjects that Bell Laboratories 
develops. Each year, formal presentations 
of possible subjects are made to groups of 
educators, Last year, for example, there 
were three such meetings—in New York, 
Cleveland, and San Francisco. In each case, 
about 25 leading teachers and administrators 


were invited from the surrounding territory. - 


The local operating company was the host 
and representatives of Bell Laboratories and 
A. T. & T. made the presentation. 
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In the final running last year were six 
subjects: Masers, superconductivity, com- 
puter mathematics, crystallography, satellite 
communications physics, and biophysical 
communications—each an important area of 
laboratories work., 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING IS IN THE EATING 


When the three meetings were over this 
year’s subject was selected: biophysical com- 
munications. The great majority also recom- 
mended that two kinds of units be developed 
on this subject—one kind for use by the 
teacher before the entire class and the other 
for use by the advanced or specially able 
student. 

The result, as teachers are now learning, 
is “The Speech Chain—The Physics and Bi- 
ology of Speech and Hearing,” for classroom 
use, and the “Speech Synthesis” experiment 
for the superior student. 

However, the advice of educators did not 
end with choosing a subject. Several months 
later in Washington, D.C., another meeting 
was held. Nationally recognized educators 
attended, including staff members of the 
National Science Teachers Association and 
the U.S. Office of Education. This time lab- 
oratories people presented the partially de- 
veloped teaching aids they were working on. 
This was a final check to see if we were on 
the right track. The educators concurred 
(‘schools need such expert help,” said one) 
and also gave seyeral useful suggestions that 
were used in the final development. 

There was some further trial use of equip- 
ment by teachers and students. Altogether, 
their participation in the formative stages of 
a project's development is the only way a 
company can be reasonably sure its ald to 
education is really aid. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
High school science teachers across the coun- 
try know about the aids and more and more 
are using them, One reason the materials 
are so well-known is that Robert H. Carleton, 
executive secretary of the NSTA, has en- 
dorsed the program in letters to each high 
school physics and chemistry teacher in the 
country. “Put together by scientists and 
science teachers,” he describes the materials, 
“these resources offer educators a unique op- 
portunity to expand their effectiveness.” 

Another reason the materials are so well- 
known is due to the efforts of the telephone 
companies—Bell and independent alike. 
Theirs is a program of information, not pro- 
motion. Their role is to let the teachers and 
administrators know what the materials are, 
and that they are available. To accomplish 
this, the companies find it best to invite 
teachers to meetings where they can describe 
the year's offering to them. 

Meetings are held because the science sub- 
jects presented are difficult. They are at the 
forefront of technology. The teachers know 
little about them and they want to know 
more. When the telephone company engi- 
neer gives his presentation, he is helping 
the teachers keep up to date. 

The meetings take a lot of effort—some for 
the teachers and a good deal for the tele- 
phone engineers and commercial and school 
relations men and women who do the work. 
But there's every indication they're worth it. 


A NEW KIND OF RESPONSIBILITY TO EDUCATION 

Today, what the educators tell us serves as 
a most important barometer. A few years 
ago, their advice caused the Bell System to 
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manpower, and people were blaming most 
everyone—including teachers—for the var- 
ious technological gaps. 

Against this backdrop, people in several 
parts of the Bell System saw that an in- 
dustry like ours has a new kind of résponsi- 
bility to education. As it happened, in quite 
a short time their views coalesced and a 
task force was formed to determine how the 
Bell System might improve its assistance to 
schools—if and where educators desired as- 
sistance. 

The task force talked with educators and 
studied existing education programs in and 
out fo the Bell System. In short, the con- 
clusion was that the greatest need the sys- 
tem might fill is in secondary school science 
education and that one of the best ways to 
serve it is to develop teaching aids in certain 
areas of science. 

It is interesting to look back on what 
teachers told us they needed because it very 
well describes what the aid to high school 
science program is today. 

They said they needed material that bol- 
sters weak spots in school texts. This, they 
frankly admitted, would help them raise 
their own level of teaching competence and 
help them narrow the widening gap between 
the laboratory and the classroom. 

They looked for material that would help 
stretch the Imagination and thinking power 
of the better student whose talents move him 
ahead of the class. Specifically they asked 
for projects which would tie together some 
of the disciplines the student had studied 
and which would provide exercise in prob- 
lem solving. We were warned against provid- 
ing material of the solder wire A to contact 
B type. 

A BEAL CHALLENGE TO THE STUDENT 

The need for such advanced student proj- 
ects produced the science experiments “From 
Sun to Sound,” Solar Energy, and “Speech 
Synthesis.“ These are open-ended projects; 
by substituting problems and modifying de- 
sign, different results can be achieved. When 
they are satisfactorily completed, they be- 
come laboratory teaching devices for the 
teacher. 

These units are difficult. Unlike the elec- 
tronic kits one finds on the market today, 
says one educator, these experiments offer a 
real challenge to the student wishing to 
sample what a scientist goes through during 
the course of an experiment. 

“I was simply amazed at the number of 
topics which were thoroughly covered by the 
text” (accompanying “From Sun to Sound”), 
wrote a teacher. An Ohlo student would 
probably agree: “Before I started this ex- 
periment,” he reported, “I thought I had a 
fair knowledge of electricity. But after I 
read the book I found out that I had known 
very little. I hope to improve this situation.” 

Educators also asked the 1959 Bell System 
task force for materials that can be used in 
teaching the entire class, something beyond 
their own resources that either illustrates 
important physical concepts or informs 
where their own information is slight. 

The result of that request has been the 
teacher-oriented classroom units on wave 
behavior, ferromagnetic domains, and speech 
and hearing. They include demonstration 
devices, books, and films—all developed at 
Bell laboratories. 

Some of these have even been used to 
teach teachers. The wave machine has been 
used by one school system to train elemen- 
tary science consultants, to help them teach 
pupils something of the phenomena of light. 
The materials on speech and hearing, some 
educators have suggested, will be useful to 
speech and psychology instructors and teach- 
ers of the hard of hearing. > 

It comes as a surprise to some that a num- 
ber of the demonstration devices must be 
purchased by the schools. It is an arrange- 
ment that has worked well. Teachers know 
it costs the Bell System money to develop 
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the devices, and schools are willing to pay 
the moderate unit cost set by the private 
manufacturers. Quantity orders of the 
books are also purchased from the publisher. 
Information about the materials, and some 
of the items themselves are available from 
telephone business offices. The films are 
loaned to the schools. The advanced stu- 
dent experiments, single. copies of books, and 
the record associated with “The Speech 
Chain” are free. Invariably; however, they 
are given to teachers or administrators, not 
to students or their parents. Generally the 
teacher can best decide which students can 
benefit from the materials, and when. 

How successful is the program? Surveys 
have been made and they certainly show 
that educators endorse Bell System Aids to 
High School Science. One recent study was 
made among 269 teachers and administra- 
tors, most of whom had attended company 
meetings introducing the teaching aids. 
This 4-State study revealed that 7 out 
of 10 teachers have used at least 1 of the 
alds in their classes and many of those who 
have not yet used them plan to. 

Members of the professional opinion re- 
search organization making the study told 
us they never enjoyed an assignment as 
much as this one. Nearly everyone they 
talked to was enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram, they said. - 

To date, more than 38,000 adyanced stu- 
dent experiments have been presented to 
teachers, more than 80,000 instruction books 
are In the schools, more than a thousand 
wave machines have been purchased by 
schools and untold others have been bullt 
by students from instructions in Dr. Shive's 
book. Ferromagnetic Domains demonstra- 
tions and all the films are increasingly in 
use. 

In spite of the evidence, there is no sure 
way to evaluate this program. Many of its 
benefits may not be apparent for years. But 
there are strong indications that the Bell 
System is “providing an excellent, needed 
service," as a New Jersey principal, E. J. Piel, 
describes the program. It will continue, 
with the cooperation of educators, as long 
as it serves that useful purpose. 

That will likely be for some time to come. 
A good reason is given by Fr. Francis Heidig, 
assistant director of education for the Arch- 
diocese of Washington, D.C. Let's face it,” 
says Father Heidig, “what organization is 
better equipped?“ 


National Helium Corp. Dedication Cere- 
monies, Liberal, Kans., September 24, 
1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, Members of 
Congress are naturally proud of indus- 
trial development within their districts, 
so you will understand my special in- 
terest in the world's largest helium 
plant, which is located in my district at 
Liberal, Kans. On September 24, 1963, 
the plant owned by National Helium 
Corp., was dedicated in a most impres- 
sive ceremony. ; 

Our Kansas Governor, John Anderson, 
Jr., pointed out in the proclamation 
presented to National Helium Corp., that 
natural gas reserves in Kansas have 
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played a significant role in the economic 
growth of Kansas and the Nation, and 
the vast Hugoton Field, two-thirds of 
which lies within the borders of Kansas, 
has assumed new importance because it 
contains the free world’s major source 
of helium-bearing natural gas. The in- 
dispensable role of helium in U.S. space 
programs, coupled with the vast develop- 
ment in Kansas, and the national policy 
providing for the conservation of helium, 
prompted Governor Anderson to pro- 
claim the week of September 22-28, 
“Helium Conservation Week” in Kansas. 
There were many highlights during 
the dedication ceremony, and for the 
benefit of Members and others interest- 
ed, I include herewith the remarks of 
F. J. McElhatton, president of National 
Helium Corp., and master of ceremonies, 
and at the dedication the remarks of 
W. J. Maguire, chairman and president 
of Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
Their remarks are symbolic of the spirit 
prevailing in western Kansas and of the 
proper role of Federal-State cooperation 
in the development and conservation of 
this most important resource. 
ADDRESS BY W. G. MAGUIRE AT THE NATIONAL 
HELIUM Corp. DEDICATION CEREMONIES, 
SEPTEMBER 24, 1963 


We are gathered here today to mark a 
new beginning for National Helium Corp. 

It was right here in Seward County that 
Panhandle Eastern got its start in the nat- 
ural gas business. That was December 1929. 
2 lot of gas has passed through the pipelines 
since. 

We were a struggling organization in those 
days—struggling with the problems of 
financing a new company in what amounted 
to a brand new industry: struggling with 
the problems of adopting a new technology 
in transmitting natural gas hundreds of 
miles; struggling with selling a new energy 
source to people who had been used to other 
fuels and manufactured gas for about 100 
years, 

These and many other obstacles were over- 
come, not by wishing them away but by 
rolling up our sleeves and going to work. 

While I cannot, in a brief time, recount 
all those frustrating but exciting events, one 
or two observations seem to be in order. 

That we succeeded—and when I say we“ 
I mean the entire natural gas Industry 
in becoming a major force in the economy 
was by no means an accident. There was 
then, and I like to think there still is, a 
fierce devotion to private enterprise thet 
enabled us to move ahead. 

We built a better mousetrap, so to speak, 
and we sold it. As sales improved, we were 
able to reward the investors who, gaining 
confidence in the concept, placed additional 
funds to work, which enabled us to expend 
the business, buying and building and creat- 
ing jobs and generating economic activity. 

In the early years, we acquired produc- 
tion properties and built the first pipeline. 
Subsequently, during the 20-year period from 
1943 to 1963, our Investors supplied an ad- 
ditional $563 million for this enterprise. The 
value of our properties is now vastly greater 
than the amounts invested. In short, we 
have been working to create a profit for our 
investors who supplied all of those funds. 

And what has been the result in the 
modern natural gas industry? 

Today nearly one-third of the Nation's 
energy supply comes from natural gas. 
About 35 million customers use natural gas. 
Panhandle serves about 5 million of them. 
Something over half of the natural gas 
marketed is consumed by industry which has 
come to rely on this modern fuel to stay 
competitive. 
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May I say too that none of this has come 
about by virtue of Government directive. 

My intention is not to give you a natural 
gas sales talk but rather to use the ex- 
perience of this industry to illustrate how 
the profit system can and does serve the 
long-term concerns of our people. 

Just as Panhandle Eastern found its start 
here in what does not seem s0 long ago, now 
National Helium Corp. is engaged in prov- 
ing itself. 

The plant and facilities, the world's 
largest, dwarf those of Panhandle in the 
early thirties. But what created the plant 
and facilities was the same dependence on 
private initiative that built Panhandle East- 
ern. 

As you all know, the Government invited 
Panhandle and our able and experienced 
partner, National Distillers, to build this 
plant in order to conserve helium, a valuable 
natural resource. We accepted and the plant 
is now complete but that's not the whole 
story. 

In making our contract with M. W. Kel- 
logg. we relied on Kellogg's desire to make 
a profit—its performance has been excep- 
tional; in our contract with Air Liquide we 
again relied on that profit motive—it per- 
formed admirably; and in our contract with 
Western Light & Telephone we once more 
relied on that profit motive and it also has 
performed excellently. And so while we are 
all here congratulating one another on what 
has been achieved by everyone who took part 
in this highy complicated and difficult un- 
dertaking, let us not forget that a large 
part of the credit should also go to the key- 
stone of our economy, free enterprise. 

Our entire national experience bears wit- 
ness to what can be accomplished by free 
men making decisions. This evidence stands 
up in comparison to any nation on earth and 
in comparison to any other economic theory, 

Within this framework we shall continue 
to find feasible answers to the many prob- 
lems which confront us just as the partner- 
ship concept enacted by the Congress in 
passing the helium bill in 1960 is providing 
the Nation with the helium supplies it now 
must have. 

In closing, I want to commend all the peo- 
ple who have had a role in the research, de- 
sign, construction and operation of this 
plant. It Is truly symbolic of how things are 
accomplished in the American tradition, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PIONEERS 
(By F. J. McEthatton) 


Governor Anderson, Members of Congress, 
Kansas State Legislature, reverend clergy, 
and distinguished guests all, I am pleased to 
welcome you here today to share what we 
believe is a significant occasion—significant 
for what has been accomplished, noteworthy 
for how it was accomplished, and important 
for the future achievements to which we are 
dedicated. 

It is interesting to note that we stand 
Close to the banks of the Cimarron River, a 
legendary waterway in the conquest of the 
West. This ground was trod by the tough- 
minded pioneers of another generation, men 
and women who wrote a glorious chapter 
in America’s history. 

As we stand in this historic place, only the 
time element has changed. It is the 20th 
century but the pioneering atmosphere still 
abounds. Admittedly the terrain and ob- 
jectives are different but I submit the spirit 
that enabled our forebears to meet the chal- 
lenge of their time will stand us in good 
Stead as we face the challenge of our time— 
opening wider man's vistas through scientific 
investigation and the advancement of knowl- 
edge. 

This plant represents a sampling of what 
the technology of this century can accom- 
plish. You are looking upon a facility that 
probably could not have been built 10 years 
ago. Í 
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Of course helium extraction plants have 
been constructed before. The Bureau of 
Mines has & proud record of accomplishment 
in this field, but no previous facility has ap- 
proached the capacity we have constructed 
here, 

It was considerably more than just using 
larger pipe, or bigger compressor engines. It 
was rather a problem of designing a new 
process, using vessels of a size never before 
fabricated. Before the design could be at- 
tempted, research was necessary to ascertain 
additional data on the low temperature char- 
acteristics of helium, nitrogen, and methane 
in the yolumes we contemplated using. 

In one major study a new type of calori- 
meter was developed to measure enthalpy 
changes required to liquefy nitrogen- 
methane mixtures at high pressures. This 
basic research was done at the Cincinnati 
laboratories of the U.S. J. Division of Na- 
tional Distillers and filled a gap in cryogenics 
literature. 

This plant had to be different for still an- 
other consideration. Because of the rela- 
tively small helium content of the incom- 
ing natural gas—about 0.4 percent—an ex- 
tremely efficient extraction process had to he 
developed for several reasons. 

The concept of the conservation program 
demanded recovery of helium at the greatest 
volumes possible. But this recovery had to 
be accomplished within an economic frame- 
work that met criteria established by the 
Department of the Interlor but which, at the 
same time, produced a reasonable profit com- 
mensurate with the risk this undertaking 
represents, 

On the basis of our operating experience 
since our first helium deliveries were made 
on July 30, I can now report these objectives 
have been accomplished. The efficiency of 
this plant is running at 98 percent, meaning 
that 98 percent of the helium in the incom- 
ing gas is being extracted. I would publicly 
commend our design and process engineers 
and the researchers for the work they have 
accomplished, 

This is a brief highlight summary of what 
has been accomplished here—how the tech- 
nology of the sixties has turned theory into 
reality and allowed us to construct here the 
world’s largest helium extraction facility. 
This, I submit, is a demonstration of how 
research is directed to serve the general 
welfare. 

Of equal significance to my mind is the 
“how” of this conservation effort. In 1958 
and 1959 when it became abundantly clear 
that decisive action was necessary to stop 
the waste of helium, the Nation had two 
alternatives. Conservation could have been 
developed as a 100-percent operation of 
Government; or a system could be worked 
out whereby private industry could be made 
an integral part of the plan. 

To the credit of all concerned—executive 
department officials and congressional lead- 
ers—the latter course was followed. I say 
that, not because we have become a part of 
the program, but because such a cooperative 
plan squares with our allegiance to the fun- 
damental principles upon which our way of 
life is based. Too often in the past these 
kinds of problems have been resolyed in fa- 
vor of broadening Government’s role. In 
this instance, at least, the cooperative course 
has been followed and will pay dividends to 
the American people. 

The Helium Act of 1960 provided the alter- 
native of a 100-percent Government effort 
should private industry fail to meet the 
challenge. But industry has stepped for- 
ward and approximately $100 million has 
been invested in new extraction capacity. 

The Helium Act became effective in March 
of 1961 and it was not until August of 1962 
that the Congress appropriated the funds to 
implement it. In the brief time since, in- 
dustry has designed, constructed and fi- 
nanced five new conservation facilities with- 
out cost to the taxpayer. Had this been a 
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total Government undertaking, the 

would have had to come up with the capital 
funds to build the plants but that would 
have been only the start of the cost to the 
taxpayer. 

This is not to be interpreted as criticism 
of the Bureau of Mines. They have a fine 
record of achievement in helium production 
dating back 45 years, but the fact remains 
that this nationally important program is 
moving forward without tax funds being 
spent, and is being implemented at a lower 
total cost than could otherwise have been 
achieved. 

Furthermore, the entire conservation ef- 
fort is self-liquidating. The sale price set 
by the Bureau of Mines is calculated to re- 
cover all costs for the life of the program, 
thus accomplishing conservation without 
tax expeditures or deficit financing. 

That is the second significance of this 
occasion—the how of helium conservation. 

The third point is implicit in the total 
program—the assurance of an adequate sup- 
ply of helium to meet clearly rising demands 
in a variety of important fields. 

Scientists tell me that cryogenic research 
has the potential of producing untold bene- 
fits in terms of new knowledge of the uni- 
verse. We are proud to be a part of this 
endeavor in terms of implementing a na- 
tional objective. 

Thus we see more in the helium plant 
than pipes, valves, and cold boxes. 

We see in it the efforts of a lot of skilled 
people who refused to give up on a tough 
problem of technology, Wee it as sym- 
bolic of the American way of getting big 
jobs done—the kind of intangible asset that 
sets our Nation apart in the world. 

We see it too as a contribution to the 
efforts of 20th century pioneers in space and 
in science—men motivated by the spirit that 
sent our forefathers across the Cimarron on 
another day. 

It is with this spirit that we dedicate this 
facility to public service and express our 
pleasure that you have journeyed to Liberal 
to share this occasion. 


` 


Long Beach City Council Recommends 
Constitutional Amendment To Permit 
Nondenominational, Voluntary Prayers 
in the Nation’s Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
before this body a proposed joint resolu- 
tion calling for a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting Bible reading and 
prayers in public schools on a noncom- 
pulsory basis. Other Members have in- 
troduced similar proposals. It is my 
earnest hope that the Congress will act 
favorably on these and pass them on to 
the State legislatures for ratification so 
that the prohibitory decision of the Su- 
preme Court may be voided by action of 
the peoplé's representatives. . 

The city council of Long Beach, Calif., 
which I have the honor to represent, has 
taken action in support of such an 
amendment to our Constitution in a res- 
olution adopted on September 17, 1963. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the resolution at this 

point: 

A RESOLUTION OF THE Crry COUNCIL OF THE 
Crry or LONG BEACH, CALIF, EXPRESSING 
Irs CONCERN AND URGENTLY RECOMMEND- 
ING THE ENACTMENT OF AN AMENDMENT TO 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
or AMERICA So as To PERMIT, as DETER- 
MINED BY THE LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS, THE 
RECITATION ON NONDENOMINATIONAL TYPE 
PRAYERS, ON A VOLUNTARY BASIS, IN THE 
Puma ScHoots or THIS COUNTRY 


Whereas the trend of events and the inter- 
pretative decisions of this Nation's high tri- 
bunals with respect to the recitation of pray- 
ers in the public schools have occasioned 
this council, and many of the citizens of the 
community, to be concerned in a very real 
sense; and 

Whereas while this council is unalterably 
of the belief that no person, whether he be 
adult or minor, should be subjected to the 
requirement of joining in prayers of any 
character against his will, it is equally of 
the belief that this privilege should not be 
denied or foreclosed to those who desire to 
participate; and 

Whereas this council, by these presents, 
elects to place itself on record as being of 
the confirmed view that in school districts 
which so desire, the permitted recitation of 
nondenominational type prayers of petition 
and thanksgiving to a Supreme Being in the 
country's public schools would serve as a 
strong and effective measure for good and 
a deterrent to the insidious spread of crime, 
atheism, communism, and materialism 
among our Nation's youth; and 

Whereas, although coming at a time some- 
what removed from those days of historic 
decision and the ant flourishing of this 
great Republic, it is felt that the tecom- 
mendation herein made and the principle 
involved are as vital and fundamental as 
any of those considered and acted upon by 
our founding fathers in the formulation of 
the Constitution, and merit the earnest and 
forthright consideration of the members of 
the legislative and executive branches of our 
National and State governments: Now, there- 
fore, the City Council of the City of Long 
Beach, Calif., resolves as follows: 

Secrion 1. That this city council urgently 
advocates and recommends the enactment 
of an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America which will permit 
the recitation, as determined by the local 
school disricts, of nondenominational type 
prayers to a Supreme Being, on a voluntary 
basis, in the public schools of this country. 

Sec. 2. The city clerk shall prepare cer- 
tifled copies of this resolution and shall 
forthwith transmit a copy to each of the per- 
sons, governmental departments, agencies 
and organizations as the mayor and city 
council may deem appropriate in the cir- 
cumstances, 


Adopted this 17th day of September 1963. 
Epwin W. WADE, 
Mayor of the City of Long Beach. 


Fiscal Irresponsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, fiscal re- 
sponsibility is alien to this administra- 
tion. The promises of the New Frontier 
to the American taxpayer are hollow and 
meaningless. In fact, this administra- 
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tion is deliberately misleading the Amer- 
ican taxpayer and has no intention of 
holding down expenditures. It is now 
seeking to double Federal expenditures 
for the boondoggling accelerated public 
works program. 

The House Public Works Committee 
has scheduled hearings October 15 to 
October 18 on a proposal to increase the 
$900 million authorization for Acceler- 
ated Public Works to $1.8 billion. 

President Kennedy told the Nation on 
TV just before the House tax bill vote 
that he would hold down unnecessary 


Federal expenditures. Yet, just a few. 


weeks later, he is trying to double the 
size of a program that is not justified, 

In Wednesday’s press conference, 
Kennedy took great pains to create the 
impression that the economy is doing 
wonderfully well under the New Frontier. 
How can he justify a massive WPA-type 
program when his own propaganda line 
is that profits are higher than ever, that 
the Nation is progressing economically, 
and that the indicators are up? 

Mr. Speaker I call your attention to 
the fact that APW is just WPA spelled 
backwards, this program under Kennedy 
has deteriorated into financing of bar- 
becue pits, picnic tables, and ski resorts. 
After promising to cut wasteful spend- 
ing, the New Frontier now tells us we 
need to double the frills, and the bills, 
to the taxpayer that such unneeded pro- 
grams bring. 

The President should level with the 
American people. Either the economy 
is weak and needs pump-priming WPA- 
type projects, or it is, as he publicly 
claimed Wednesday, strong, and, there- 
fore, not in need of Federal make-work. 

Such fiscal irresponsibility in the face 
of a tax cut and mounting deficits will 
surely bring inflation and its resulting 
chaos. Just this morning an article ap- 
peared in the paper indicating that the 
President was concerned with price in- 
creases. What else can the New Frontier 
expect from its fiscal policies. Continued 
Federal spending in the face of antici- 
pated deficits and tax cuts increasing 
those deficits can only bring higher 
prices and inflation. You don't have to 
be a Harvard wizard to figure that out. 
And, Mr. Speaker, with this comes loss 
of confidence in the dollar and the de- 
mands on our gold are increased because 
of this lack of confidence. 

The New Frontier is taking an un- 
precedented gamble with our economic 
system and the American taxpayer 
better prepare himself for it. A tax cut 
under these circumstances is indeed 
foolhardy.* This effort by the New Fron- 
tier will simply add another $1 billion to 
the deficit. 


Tenth Annual 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, early in 
July, my 10th annual questionnaire was 
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mailed to more than 100,000 voters in the 
Ninth Congressional District of New Jer- 
sey. Approximately 90,000 on my list 
are registered voters selected without re- 
gard to party affiliation. The remaining 
10,000 are leaders in the. professions, 
labor, business, industry, religion, educa- 
tion, and government. This 1963 sam- 
pling of grassroots opinion in my district 
has proved immensely helpful to me in 
doing my job here as have similar polls 
in the past 9 years. 

Except for mining and important agri- 
cultural activities, the Ninth New Jersey 
District is one of the most diversified in 
the Nation. Nearly every conceivable 
type of business and industrial activity is 
carried on there. Although income levels 
are well above the national average, occu- 
pations are normally distributed among 
workers, both union and nonunion; pro- 
prietors of, and stockholders in, small 
and large businesses; and the professions. 
Compared to similar suburban areas, mi- 
nority groups are in normal proportions. 
About 80,000 of my constituents com- 
mute out of the district each day to New 
York City and elsewhere in the New 
York-New Jersey metropolitan area to 
their jobs and businesses. Approxi- 
mately the same number commute into 
the district each working day from out- 
side its boundaries. 

In addition to receiving more than 30,- 
000 completed questionnaires, about 3,000 
of my constituents made extensive com- 
ments or wrote letters expressing their 
views not only on the subjects covered but 
on other issues as well. 

As in previous years, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to make a few brief comments about 
the results. Because of the recent House 
debate on the tax bill, Members will be 
interested to learn voter reaction to the 
administration’s theory that by spend- 
ing more and taxing less, with resulting 
huge deficits, we will create jobs and 
boost the economy. This theory is re- 
jected by five out of every six who ex- 
pressed an opinion on it. Among the 
other domestic issues covered, only the 
farm program had less support. Since 
my constituents pay for the farm pro- 
gram twice, first in taxes and then at the 
sales counter, it is no surprise that they 
oppose it by a margin of 15 to 1. 

This year, 68 percent of those re- 
sponding do not favor the overall record 
of the Kennedy administration, 22 per- 
cent do, and 10 percent are undecided. 
When compared to my previous polls, 
these percentages indicate that impres- 
sive numbers of voters in my district 
have lost confidence in this administra- 
tion in the last 2 years. In response 
to my 1961 annual questionnaire, only 
47 percent of those replying opposed the 
administration’s overall record while 26 
percent favored it with 27 percent un- 
decided, while last year the percentage 
opposed was 59 percent; in favor, 28 
percent; undecided, 13 percent. 

Foreign policy questions brought some 
interesting results. Responses to ques- 
tions about Cuba clearly indicate a 
strong desire for more positive action 
by the United States to curb or depose 
Fidel Castro and his Communist govern- 
ment. Our present Cuban policy is op- 
posed by nearly 5 to 1. Of those op- 
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posing, three out of four favor economic 
sanctions against nations trading with 
Cuba while nearly half favor U.S. sup- 
port of a refugee invasion of that coun- 
try. With respect to Asia, three out of 
four with opinions on the subject favor 
our fight to keep South Vietnam out of 
Communist control. A large majority 
express opposition to the present level 
of our foreign aid spending and would 
stop all aid to pro-Communist nations. 

The enactment of strong civil rights 
laws is favored by two out of three. A 
majority of those favoring such laws 
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92 percent; schools, 73 percent; union 
membership, 65 percent; employment, 
64 percent; denying Federal funds to 
States practicing segregation, 56 percent; 
while only a minority favor Federal ac- 
tion in housing, 49 percent; and business 
establishments, 42 percent, 

Concern over school dropouts and un- 
employment among our youth is reflected 
in support by a more than 2½-to-1 
margin for broad Federal action to as- 
sist unemployed and untrained youth. 
A complete review of public school 
courses and methods to determine if 
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youth for today’s jobs has support by 
about 5 to 1. 

Of course, not everyone replying an- 
swered every question listed. The per- 
centages shown for each question in the 
tables below are based on the tabulation 
of all the replies received to that par- 
ticular question or part thereof. 

Mr. Speaker, as in past years, many 
Members of the House and Senate have 
indicated strong 4nterest in the results 
of my annual poll, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
tabulated percentages of the replies to 


want action in these areas: voting rights, we adequately prepare our noncollege my 10th annual questionnaire: 
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The Free Enterprise System 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. 
ScHWENGEL] for taking this special order 
in honor of Free Enterprise Day, and I 
wish to associate myself with his re- 
Marks and make a few additional com- 
ments of my own. . 

I have always believed that the Ameri- 
can way of life was the free enterprise, 
capitalistic system. Our early American 
settlers made an effort to establish a col- 
lectivist system with common ware- 
houses and common distribution to all 

regardless of his own production. This 
system failed miserably, as it has in 
every country which has tried it. Since 
these early efforts, Americans swung into 
the free enterprise system with the profit 
reward for industry and ingenuity. 

Under this system, America became 
the greatest producer of true wealth of 
any other nation in the history of the 
world. The system of free enterprise 
which gives one a hope and a promise of 
reward for his efforts, has always been 
the hope of every individual. It has 
made it possible for a bootblack or a 
Paperboy to become a giant of industry, 


and with this phenomenal growth in in- 
dustry and agriculture, we have brought 
to the American people the highest 
standard of living known to man. 

I know that each of us in his own com- 
munity can point with pride to some 
great industry which grew from a small 
“mustard seed.” One of these great ex- 
amples is Knott’s Berry Farm in my own 
county. I can well ember when Mr. 
Walter Knott arrived in Orange County, 
Calif., with nothing but a few family 
possessions and an idea and a determi- 
nation to show what can be done in this 
great country of opportunity. He 
started out with a roadside stand, not 
much larger than one of the rooms in my 
office here, and in the space of some 45 
years, he has become nationally and 
world famous. It should not be over- 
looked that Cornelia Knott, his wife, and 
his four children have been working 
side by side with him all these many 
years. Their dining room alone often- 
times feeds as many as 17,000 people in 
1 day, and their “ghost town” exhibits 
are enjoyed by millions of Americans 
each year, 

Those who have been in Washington 
for the past half century can well re- 
member that Mr. Mariott started the 
Hot Shoppes with a single hotdog stand. 
These are examples of what can be done 


under the free enterprise system. 


Government competition in the pri- 
vate segment of our industry is attempt- 
ing to destroy free enterprise, and to 
supplant it with monolithic Government 


with resulting $12, 300 500005 


, tax cuts, and 
and boosting 


controls, 


production and distribution. It is high 
time that the Federal Government 
should withdraw from these operations 
which are not specifically permitted 
under the Constitution. Government 
ownership and private ownership are 
opposed to each other and the two sys- 
tems of collectivism and free enterprise 
cannot coexist. Only one can emerge 
successful. An examination of the col- 
lectivist systems throughout the world 
should warn us against the destruction 
of the capitalistic system which we have 
in America, 


Fair Compromise on Residual Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert an editorial which appeared 
in the October 1 issue of the Tribune- 
Democrat of Johnstown, Pa.: 

Fam COMPROMISE on RESIDUAL OIL 

Last week 32 Members of the House of 
Representatives and 5 U.S. Senators from 
both political parties introduced legislation 
to establish by law a requirement that no 
more than half the residual oil needs of the 
United States shall be served by imported 
fuel. 
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This bill would take away from the execu- 
tive branch the unlimited discretion it now 
exercises over permissible quotas of imported 
residual oil. The import control system 
was established by Presidential proclama~ 
tion April 1, 1959. But the quotas first set 
have been increased eight times since then, 
from 343,000 barrels daily when the pro- 
gram began to 575,000 barrels daily now. 

The legislators sponsoring the new bill 
made the reason for this clear. The pres- 
sures upon a President and Secretary of the 
Interior for higher quotds of cheap oil are 
almost intolerable, they said—both from 
coastal users of the fuel, and from coun- 
tries, principally Venezuela, which furnish 
it. Only a firm and legal division of the 
market will stop the increasing dependence 
upon foreign soil. 

Congress, said Representative JoHN P. 
Sawion, one of the prime movers on this 
legislation, should set the formula under 
which these imports are brought in— not 
the President or some subordinate official to 
whom he delegates the responsibility." The 
coal producers of this and other States 
“have a right to share in the growth of this 
fuels market,” said SayLor, but they will be 
frozen out because they cannot compete 
“against this waste product from foreign 


* countries.” 


This newspaper believes firmly in fair 
competition. But, as Representative Sartor 
said, residual oil is a waste product—the 
leftover residue after the more valuable light 
oils have been extracted from crude oil. It 
is fit only for burning in large boilers. And, 
because it is the “sawdust” of the oil in- 
dustry, it can be dumped at any price it will 
bring. That kind of competition is destruc- 
tive of the coal industry which produces 
fuel as its primary product. 

Also, the very areas which demand this 
cheap imported oil protest vigorously against 
the import of textiles, and ceramics, and 
chemicals, and other things they produce; 
while overriding the far more justified pro- 
tests of the coal industry for some reason- 
able limit on the dumping of residual oil in 
the market coal seeks to serve. 

‘This legislation offers a fair compromise, 
leaving half the growing market for fuels 
to imported residual, and reserving half for 
domestic oil and coal. We trust it will re- 
ceive the support from leaders of both par- 
ties it deserves. 


0 


Mr. Neumark's Lost Cause 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, it is a trib- 
ute to our Government and way of life 
that the champions of minority points of 
view have access to the forums of Gov- 
ernment and the press. Not long ago 
in Andover, Mass., Mr. Arthur Neumark 
conducted a campaign to have the town 
reject an offer of Federal funds to aid 
in a local sewer project on the ground 
that the Government does not have the 
funds due to persistent deficits. Mr. 
Neumark was defeated in the town meet- 
ing, but his fight on behalf of his point 
of view demonstrated once again the vir- 
tues of a society that permits the ex- 
pression of all points of view. 


Under unanimous consent I include in 
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the Concressionat Record an editorial 
regarding Mr. Neumark’s action which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal on 
September 26, 1963: 

Mr. Neumark’s Lost Cause 

It's a long way from Washington, D.C., 
to the quiet town of Andover, Mass., where 
the citizens still decide things in town meet- 
ing. But distant as it may be from And- 
overs all over the country, Washington is 
not deaf to their needs, even down to such 
little things as a sewer extension project. 

So when more than a thousand Andover 
voters assembled at the town hall to vote 
on a sewer project, the Federal Government's 
presence was very real, in the form of its 
offer to give Andover $839,500 toward the 
estimated $1.7 million cost. 

During the lengthy debate, one Arthur 
Neumark of Elm Street moved to amend the 
plan by deleting its provision to accept the 
Federal funds. Citing the size of the Federal 
debt, he argued that the Government pro- 
posed to give Andover money which it ac- 
tually did not have. 

Those supporting Mr. Neumark's position 
were so few that, according to one account, 
they weren't even tallied. He was, indeed, 
deserted by the Andover Taxpayers Associa- 
tion, whose spokesman explained that 
though the association previously opposed 
the principle of Federal aid, it supported a 
grant for this particular project. 

A local paper, commenting on the out- 
come, singled out Mr. Neumark for praise. 
“He was fighting for a lost cause; it's nice 
to know there are still men of individuality 
who will propose unpopular procedures be- 
cause they think it Is right to do so.” In 
the Andover newspaper's opinion, “thou- 
sands of voters“ would support Mr. Neu- 
mark's position “if rejecting the grant would 
truly mean a reduction in Federal spending, 
This it would not do.” 

True enough, if Mr. Neumark must fight 
the battle alone. But his “unpopular” idea 
already has been espoused in some other 
localities. If it ever really catches on, his 
cause might not be so lost after all, 


Results of a Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently mailed a questionnaire to many 
of my constituents in North Carolina. 
The questionnaire went to a representa- 
tive cross section of our people without 
regard to race, color, or creed in the 
counties of Gaston, Cleveland, Ruther- 
ford, Burke, Catawba, Avery, and Mit- 
chell. ni 

Out of the questionnaires mailed 34 
pércent have been returned as of this 
date. This, I am told, is a remarkably 
high percentage of participation in such 
polling. Eight issues were listed on the 
questionnaire. I believe that my col- 
leagues will be interested in learning the 
results obtained from my questionnaire 
as the issues listed on it concerned some 
of the most important legislative matters 
with which we are confronted. 

I include the resùlts of the question- 
naire in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
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1. Do you approve of the administration's 
civil rights proposals? 
Percent 


SSC TT 2.5 


2. On tax cut proposals should Congress: 

(a) Cut taxes regardless of the deficit? 
Percent 

22. 4 


(b) Cut taxes only if spending is reduced? 


Percent 
82.2 


(c) Reduce spending, balance the budget, 
and then consider a tax cut? 


Percent 
% ˙ c AAA 88.6 
GP K aie Sanaa eee 9.2 
„ W E A a 2.2 


3. Do you favor the administration's pro- 
posed Federal aid for mass transportation for 
cities initially costing $500 million in grants 
and loans? 


Percent 
TTT! TTT 5. 1 
T ⁵o· p 2 ear re oye Eg 83.7 
ohe A E e NS a 11.2 


4. Do you think our foreign aid appropria- 
tions, which now approximates $4 billion a 
year, should be reduced this year? 


Percent 
Se pe .... Ban tos Sue 93 
FON Gs eid ape abe wa aaa a 4.9 
No Opinioni cis 8 1.8 


5. In view of the continuing Cuban crisis, 
do you believe the United States should: 

(a) Prohibit any ship that trades in a 
Cuban port from thereafter entering a U.S. 
port? 


Percent 
—:: ... ee sua pn seh aol 17 
NG out each even abnketiunwebe hone nna 13.7 
/ TA ak 9. 3 


(b) Take whatever steps are necessary, in- 
cluding military action, to overthrow the 
Castro regime? 


Percent 
NOG dle wesc bane ie aie de Beene 54.2 
— — SIP EE AS 31.6 
ING ORO SL Soe ca acai a n a 14.2 


6. Do you favor increasing your Social Se- 
curity taxes to finance hospital and nursing 
home care for those over 65 as proposed in 
the King-Anderson bill? 


7. Do you favor Federal aid for: 
(a) School construction? 


Percent 
. Py See tales A 18.7 
DEA, ——— » --- 78.9 
Wonne. nanan E E 2.4 

(b) Teachers“ salaries? 

Percent 
Ir ²— tee 9.1 
CCT 87.9 
Wonen dei sag dees anne 3 


8. Do you favor legislation: 

(a) Removing the two-price cotton pro- 
gram whereby foreign mills purchase Ameri- 
can cotton cheaper than domestic mills? 


1963 


International Inspection of Atomic 
Reactors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


‘ OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, an 
important event occurred at the annual 
conference of the delegates to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency in 
Vienna, Austria, in early October. 

A breakthrough agreement was rati- 
fied on the principle of international in- 
spection of atomic reactors under the 
sponsorship of the agency. . While this 
is limited in scope and does not apply to 
reactors which have been completed in 
different nations, it is a start towards 
the goal of total inspection of all reactors 
capable of making atomic-hydrogen 
weapon material. As additional nations 
acquire atomic reactors, it will become 
more and more important to establish 
information and control of the inventory 
of available atomic-hydrogen weapon 
material. 

Under unanimous consent to append 
my remarks I include an article from 
the editorial page of the October 10 
Washington Post. 

The article follows: 

INSPECTING REACTORS 


Moscow deserves a note of appreciation for 
its enlightened vote in the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, Trailing 
their client states behind, the Soviet agreed 
to accept international inspection of large 
nuclear reactors supplied or supervised by 
the International Agency, Their vote allows 
the Agency to extend to these civilian re- 
actors a system of safeguards designed to 
prevent their use for any but peaceful pur- 
poses. Since an ever growing number of na- 
tions is gaining these reactors, and since they 
are capable of producing fissionable material 
suitable for the manufacture of weapons, 
the agreement in Vienna is heartening. 

Unfortunately, no operating reactors any- 
where fall at once under the provisions of 
the new agreement. The. Soviets have not 
put any of their reactors within the reach of 
the International Agency and the United 
States has determined not to take that step 
unilaterally. The Euratom nations inspect 
their own. The Tarapur power reactor which 
the United States is now building for India, 
however, will become subject to the new in- 
ternational safeguards upon its completion. 
Surely it would be wise of the United States 
to transfer to the International Agency the 
duty of safeguarding the reactors which it 
has given to other countries. The interna- 
tional inspectors are ready, thanks to the 
practice the United States has given them on 
four medium-size reactors of its own. 

It is pleasant to bask in the thought that 
the Vienna agreement represents~the first 
time the Soviets have accepted“the principle 
of international inspection of nuclear facili- 
ties. In view of the Soviet penchant for 
equating inspection with espionage, this rep- 
resents an important symbolic change. How- 
ever, the agreement-affords no sign that the 
Soviets wish to extend the principle outside of 
a narrow field from which they exclude them- 
selves. Rather, it reflects their fear of nu- 
clear proliferation. It is too soon to leap 
to the hope that the Soviet Union will now 
consider international inspection in matters 
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of arms control or disarmament, let alone 
nuclear reactors, 

Nonetheless, Moscow has made a technical 
admission that inspection provides one as- 
surance that an instrument of peace will not 
be converted to a tool of war, Perhaps its 
experience in making and carrying out one 
agreement on inspection wil give it the con- 
fidence to essay another. 


No More Freeloading, Navy Contracting 
Officials Are Told 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, for some time I have been hearing 
about an interesting directive that has 
been floating around the Bureau of Ships. 
It was issued by Rear Adm. W. A. Brock- 
ett, head of the Bureau of Ships, and in 
so many words, I was told, orders Navy 
contracting officers not to freeload at the 
expense of defense contractors. 

In short, so the report has been, Navy 
people are now to pay their own way at 
lunch and are to_avoid nighttime enter- 
tainment “like the plague.” 

I thought it rather odd that adult 
human beings should have to be warned 
about the dangers inherent in accepting 
lavish lunches and the entertainment 
that sometimes followed. I also thought 
it rather strange that a Government em- 
ployee who obligates billions of tax dol- 
lars, supposedly endowed with at least 
normal intelligence, should have to be 
ordered not to accept presents. 

Naturally, these people who obligate 
billions of dollars should be as free from 
taint as Caesar’s wife. I have always 


been told by high-ranking Navy officials - 


that such is exactly the case, that not 
one of their number could ever be sus- 
pected of being influenced by anything 
other than genuine red, white, and blue 
patriotism. 

Therefore, you can imagine my sur- 
prise when I heard of this directive. I 
decided to take a look at it; that is, if it 
wasn’t classified confidential or top 
secret, 

I tried for a week to get a peek at it 
with no luck. The transmitting letter 
had been signed, I was told, but for some 
reason or other it could not be sprung 
loose. 

Finally, I told the BuShips people that 
I was going to give them until 12 noon to 
produce the directive. If it was not on 
hand by that time, I planned to inform 
the Members of the House about what 
I called the Navy's get lost“ policy, hop- 
ing it would come to light for some Mem- 
ber’s perusal. That was 11 am. The 
directive was in my office at 11:45 a.m. 

Before I could bring it to the attention 
of the Members of the House, a Chicago 
newspaperman, Charles Nicodemus, also 
dug up the story. His account of the di- 
rective follows, as printed today in the 
Chicago Daily News: 
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No More FREELOADING, Navy CONTRACTING 
OFFICIALS ARE TOLD 
(By Charles Nicodemus) 

WASHINGTON. —The admiral heading the 
Navy's Bureau of Ships—one of the service's 
biggest buyers—has warned his employees 
against freeloading“ on manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives. 

“The acceptance of evening entertainment 
at nightclubs is to be avoided like the 
plague,” he exhorted. 

And “if Bureau officials join industrial rep- 
resentatives at lunch or for other entertain- 
ment ‘Dutch treat’ is the order of the day,” 
he directed. 

The unusual, unpublicized internal memo- 
randum, obtained by the Chicago Daily News, 
has been put out by Rear Adm, William A. 
Brockett, who took over this summer as new 
head of the Bureau of Ships. 

BuShips, as it ts called, is one of the Navy's 
major purchasing agencies, handing out hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually in de- 
fense contracts. 

Unlike most other Defense Department 
purchasing agencies, virtually all of BuShips 
buying operations are centered in Washing- 
ton, making its personnel particularly sus- 
ceptible to observation by interested onlook- 
ers such as Members of Congress and the 
press. 

Indeed, the gastronomical and gustatorial 
capabilities of certain BuShips contract nego- 
tiators, administrators and engineers—when 
a “live one” from industry is handling the 
tab—have become so legendary that it is 
waggishly suggested that Washington's res- 
taurant industry would be decimated with- 
out them. 

Perhaps because most readers would logi- 
cally assume that Brockett was issuing the 
directive to meet a special need, the admiral 
clearly sought to word the memo to over- 
come this inference. 

Navy contracting officials “know that their 
judgment is not for sale for any favor, great 
or small,” he intoned. 

But,“ he acknowledged, the fact remains 

that the occasional official who ‘free loads’ 
and the still rarer official who allows his judg- 
ment to be influenced, creates impressions 
which, unfortunately, can be eliminated only 
Py parng uniform restrictions on all offi- 
cials." 
Admiral Brockett's for-the-record sugges- 
tion that freeloading is rare in BuShips con- 
trasts with this apocryophal saying still cur- 
rent in the Main Navy building: 

If a cannon were fired d “noon hours” 
(11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m.) through Washing- 
ton's most expensive “expense account” 
restaurants—such as Paul Young's, Duke 
Zelbert's or the Goldon Parrot—half of 
Washington's manufacturer's “reps” and half 
the complement of BuShips would be wiped 
out with the first shot. 

Admiral Brockett concluded the two-page 
policy statement by warning that “under no 
circumstances shall gifts of intrinsic value 
be accepted from industrial representatives. 

“Bureau of ships officials are expected to 
use their good judgment,” he cautioned, “but 
doubtful situations should be resolved by not 
accepting proferred favors.” 


Needless to say, Mr. Nicodemus’ excel- 
lent story gives a nonpartisan slant on 
this directive. It was my thought, how- 
ever, that Members might want to see 
for themselves the latest change in policy 
and regulations that has come about in 
the Navy Department as a result of this 
Congress looking closely over the 
shoulder of procurement officers who 
spend billions each year. 

Mr. Speaker, the full directive follows 
and I should be happy to discuss it with 
any of my colleagues. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BUREAU or SHIPS, 
Washington, D.C., July 10, 1963. 

From: Chief, Bureau of Ships. 

To: All Assistant Chiefs, Director of Con- 
tracts and Comptroller. 

Subject: Policy on social relationships be- 
tween Bureau and industrial representa- 
tives. 

1. Over the past few years, there have 
been a number of policy statements con- 
cerning the responsibility of Federal officials 
and employees to maintain exceptionally 
high standards of conduct. These state- 
ments have emanated from the White House 
on down and are summarized for military 
and civilian employees of the Naval Estab- 
lishment in references (a) and (b). 

2. Within the broad subject of conduct, 
there is one area of special concern to or- 
ganizations such as the Bureau of Ships 
which manage huge sums of tax money in 
the interests of national defense. This is 
the area of personal relations between Gov- 
ernment officials and contractors or potential 
suppliers of material and equipment. In 
normal dealings with such groups, it is in- 
evitable that military and civilian officials of 
the Bureau will frequently find themselves 
in situations where acceptance of relatively 
minor favors may conflict or appear to con- 
flict with the stringent impartiality required 
by the public interest. 

3. It is often dificult for the conscienti- 
ous military or civilian official to understand 
why many of the common amenities of social 
life, fully accepted among social and busi- 
ness acquaintances in our society, are viewed 
with suspicion and distrust when they occur 
between representatives of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and industrial suppliers. Such 
Officials know without question that their 
judgment is not for sale for any favor, great 
or small. But the fact remains that the 
occasional official who freeloads and the still 
rarer official who allows his judgment to be 
“influenced, create impressions which, un- 
fortunately, can be eliminated only by plac- 
ing uniform restrictions on all officials. 

4. Because of the importance of this mat- 
ter to the Bureau, we can no longer depend 
upon vague and general exhortations to 
avoid situations of conflict of interest or 
the appearance of such conflict. It is my 
desire, that all Bureau Officials, military and 
civilian, who deal with industrial representa- 
tives observe the following specific guide- 
lines in their dealings. 

A. When not in a travel status: Bureau 
Officials will not accept meals and drinks 
at the expense of industrial representatives. 
The acceptance of evening entertainment at 
nightclubs is to be avoided like the plague. 
If Bureau officials join industrial representa- 
tives at lunch or for other entertainment, 
“dutch treat” is the order of the day. This 
restriction is not intended to apply when 
food and refreshments are provided as a 
formal part of an organized professional or 
industrial society meeting or social affair. 

B. When in a travel status, it is desired 
that the same principle be observed to the 
fullest extent possible. However, it is recog- 
nized that during travel it is sometimes not 
possible to avoid complimentary meals, 
quarters or refreshments without excessive 
embarrassment. When accepted from an in- 
dustrial representative, such meals and 
quarters should be listed on the travel claim, 
just as though they were provided by the 
Government, as required by references (c) 
and (d). The provision by a contractor of 
transportation between terminals and his 
plant may be accepted only if freely offered, 
and should be noted on the travel claim. 

C. Under no circumstances shall gifts of 
intrinsic value be accepted from industrial 


value which are widely distributed by busi- 
ness firms. 
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5. It is obviously impossible and undesira- 
ble to provide specific guidelines for the 
many varying situations which may arise in 
this general problem area. Bureau officials 
are expected to use their good judgment, but 
doubtful situations should be resolved by 
not accepting proferred favors. 

6. Addresses should insure that all Bureau 
personnel who deal with industrial repre- 
sentatives are aware of these guidelines. 

Approved. 

W. A. BRACKETT. 


Federal Charters for Mutual Savings 
Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 29 and 30 the Subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee which 
I have the honor to chair will hold hear- 
ings on H.R. 258, my bill to grant Fed- 
eral charters to the mutual savings 
banks. 

I have sponsored this legislation be- 
cause I believe that it is good legislation 
that is in the public interest. Some of 
those opposed to it say that our country 
is already “overbanked” and that Fed- 
eral mutual savings banks will merely 
make a bad situation worse. This is 
simply not true. There are many areas 
which still need an increased supply of 
funds for homebuilding and business 
expansion. 

The National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks recently ran several ad- 
vertisements in nationwide magazines 
requesting those wishing information on 
mutual savings banks to send to them 
for it. The following editorial from the 
April issue of the Savings Bank Journal 
tells of the results of this rather modest 
advertising: 

PRESIDENT'S PAGE = 

The 1962-63 advertising campaign of the 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks has just been completed. It has pro- 
duced some interesting results with regard 
to the extension of our system of mutual 
savings banks, 

From a single advertisement explaining 
savings banking to Nikita Khrushchev at the 
time of his visit to the United States in 
1959, the national advertising program has 
expanded into an annual series. Its budget 
still is modest compared to that of its 
competitors—extremely modest—but in 
effectiveness of presentation and copy the 
savings banking industry need offer no 
apologies. * 

The series just completed, like that of 
the year before, was directed toward the 
extension of our industry. This year we 
published three advertisements, each of 
which appeared once in both Newsweek and 
U.S. News & World Report. The first two 
listed non-savings-bank States and their 
capitals and implied that States without 
mutual savings banks were missing some- 
thing worthwhile. It was pointed out to 
the residents of these 32 States that one of 
the benefits they are missing is a more plen- 
tiful supply of capital for home ownership, 
expansion of industry, and municipal im- 
provements, 
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It was also disclosed that where there are 
mutual sayings banks, home financing costs 
tend to be lower. 

The final advertisement reproduced the 
cover the report of the Commission on 
Money and Credit and outlined the route to 
a nationwide system of savings banks by 
means of Federal charters. 

Each of the ads contained a printed coupon 
which invited the reader to send for addi- 
tional material on savings banking. Some 
1,600 were received, with the third attracting 
3 times the response of the other 2. 
Each of the inquiries was answered with a 
letter enclosing a copy of “Important Bene- 
fits from Mutual Savings Banks for You 
and Your Community.” Included in answers 
to inquiries from residents of savings bank 
States were the names of the savings banks 
in that particular State. 

In addition to the large number of cou- 
pons, the national association received no 
less than a hundred letters from people 
stating they were interested in helping 
establish mutual savings banks in their com- 
munities, since sufficient funds for home- 
ownership and construction were not avail- 
able and local banking institutions were not 
equipped to meet the needs of their growing 
communities. 

The content of these letters read some- 
thing like this: “I am one of a group in- 
terested in starting a mutual savings bank 
in this community, Would you please sup- 
ply us with information on what is required 
to organize a savings bank and, if legislation 
is needed, send us a copy of a model bill?" 

It is interesting to note that many of these 
letters came from States where advertise- 
ments in eastern newspapers would imply an 
abundant supply of financial institutions— 
California, Texas, Florida, Arizona. Most of 
them were sent by attorneys and business- 
men concerned with construction and home 
financing, although small retailers were also 
well represented, 

While the advertisements primarily 
stressed the desirability of the extension of 
the mutual savings bank system through Fed- 
eral action, considerable interest was stimu- 
lated in extension via the State route. As 
& result, a bill to authorize savings banks 
was introduced in one State, and public 
Officials and legislators in other States have 
shown much interest in learning more about 
the unique institutions that have been pro- 
moting thrift in America for 147 years. 
Several of our correspondents also wrote their 
Senators and Representatives indicating sup- 
port of the Federal Mutual Savings Bank bill. 

The conclusions that can be drawn from 
the response to this series of advertisements 
are that the United States is by no means 
overbanked and that many areas are des- 
perately in need of thrift institutions to 
stimulate local savings for home purchasing 
and other worthwhile local investments. 


Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
„ing editorial, taken from the Christian 
Science Monitor of October 9, a news- 
paper which has always supported 
achievement of full civil rights for all, 
is very pertinent at this time: 

Crvm Ricurs BILL OvEersHARPENED? 

The House Judiciary Committee this week 

is beginning study of a draft civil rights bill 
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proposed by a subcommittee. The subcom- 
mittee version is even more drastic in several 
respects than the recommendations in Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s civil rights message. 

The bill at this stage reflects the militancy 
of Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Subcom- 
mittee chairman, and other Congressmen 
from northern city constituencies. It prob- 
ably will have to be toned down to meet 
the approval of the whole committee and 
of the House of Representatives, let alone to 
weather a filibuster in the Senate 

In the particularly sensitive public ac- 
commodations section, the administration 
bill extended to hotels, motels, theaters, and 
stores substantially involved in interstate 
commerce. The subcommittee bill would 
bar racial discrimination in any business 
operating under State license, excepting 
owner-occupied homes renting not more than 
five rooms. 

As to restrictions of registration for vot- 
ing, the original bill covered only elections 
at which Federal officeholders were to be 
elected. The subcommittee has taken the 
dubious step of attempting to apply Fed- 
eral regulations to all elections, ad ind 
State and local ones. 

The most far reaching move of the sub- 
committee is to attempt to write into the 
bill a complete fair employment practices 
statute covering most businesses and labor 
unions in the country. This would be ex- 
tremely difficult to enforce, though agencies 
such as the President's Commission on Equal 
Employment Opportunity are making head- 
way with voluntary methods. 

The important function of Congress is to 
formulate legislation that embodies the 
sentiment of a substantial majority in the 
country at large. 


But Barry Has the Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert in the Recorp an 
editorial which was printed in the Rich- 
mond (Va.) News-Leader on September 
23, 1963. It carries a fine story which 
recounts an incident in the illustrious 
life story of our good friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Tuck]. It also is a good story to 
remind those who may through some 
misunderstanding underestimate the 
Strength of the Senator from Arizona. 
The editorial follows: 

Bur Barry Has THE VOTES 

Sunday's reception in Roanoke for Gover- 
nor Rockefeller recalled the time, about 15 
years ago, that Governor Tuck and President 
Truman wound up on the same platform at 
William and Mary. The redoubtable BILL 
and the waspish Harry had been carrying on 
an acrimonious feud. It was plain that Mr. 
Tucx had not the slightest thought of sup- 
porting his fellow Democrat in the 1948 elec- 
tion. 

The two of them, attired in full academic 
regalia for the occasion, met in the Wren 
Building. 

Well, Governor,” said Mr. Truman, doffing 
his mortarboard, "I think we're expected to 
Stage a fight out there.” 

“What?” said Mr. Tuck, flopping his robe. 
“In these things?” 
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The Governor grinned and the President 
grinned. They led the academic parade in 
cordial companionship. And the instant Mr. 
Truman had left town, Mr. Tuck went back 
to calling him names. 

Our point is that Governor Rockefeller 
ought not to be deceived by the apparent 
cordiality of his welcome to Roanoke. As 
the distinguished Governor of a great State, 
he was of course entitled to a friendly re- 
ception; and his Virginia hosts, as repre- 
sentatives of an ancient tradition of south- 
ern hospitality, owed him a pleasant after- 
noon. The Governor's speech, denouncing 
the excessive growth of Federal grant-in-aid 
programs, was perfectly chosen for Virginia 
ears. This was the sound doctrine,” to re- 
call Mr. Tuck again, and his audience ate 
it up. 

But let there be no misunderstanding. 
So far as the Republican nomination is con- 
cerned, our hearts belong to Barry. Mr. 
Rockefeller has our best wishes. Senator 
GOLDWATER has our votes. 


History of an Integrated Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the July 20, 1963, edition of the Kings 
Courier, published weekly in my district. 
This integrated community in the 
Sheepshead Bay area of Brooklyn is a 
fine example of the peace and harmony 
that can exist between the races; indeed 
which does exist in Brooklyn and in 
many other areas in our Nation. 

The article follows: 

HISTORY o AN INTEGRATED COMMUNITY 

{Notr.—The following history was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Florence Brown, the secretary 
of the Committee on the Preservation of a 
Self-Integrated Community, in cooperation 
with neighborhood residents. News Editor 
Stuart D. Bykofsky visited the area Saturday 
afternoon on a picture-gathering assign- 
ment. He found the residential area to be 
everything spokesmen claim. He saw the 
many close interracial friendships, the spirit 
of cooperation and amity between residents. 
As he walked from block to block with 
Joseph Payne, a community leader who 
acted as his guide, he found that on every 
block people washing cars, riding bikes, 
tending their gardens and just sitting and 
talking would take a minute to wave and 
chat. The area is as unrelated to the hustle 
and bustle of New York as any whistle stop 
in Kansas, But it is a nice, pleasant friend- 
ly community where mutual respect between 
the races and nationalities has given birth 
to a wonderful air of warmth and dignity.) 

The totally integrated area of Sheepshead 
Bay from East 13th Street to East 16th 
Street from Avenue X to Avenue Y dates 
back to 1880 and possibly further. The 
population is made up of Irish, German, 
Dutch, Italian, and Negroes. Their accents 
may have been varied but their economic 
circumstances were the same. They had the 
same doctors, midwives and nurses. The 
Coney Island Hospital was a thing of the 
future, Around 1910 their doctors were Dr. 
Pettit, Dr. P. I. Nash and Dr. Beck, Mrs. 
Gunderman, now 83 years old, was the 
neighborhood nurse. She was of German 
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origin. Her sheets and blankets were shared 
in emergencies by the neighborhood. Her 
home was a lodging place for members of 
Sousa's Band when they would come to the 
area to play at the Old Brighton Beach Hotel. 
Their mascot at that time was a little Negro 
boy named Buster Johnson. She lives on 
East 15th Street wtih her son William. 
Another son, Charles Van Valkanburg, is 
captain of Marine Company 9 of the fireboat 
Alfred E. Smith. 

Great-grandfather Forehand brought his 
family of 13 to Coney Island from Nashville, 
Tenn., to be near and work on the Sheeps- 
head Bay Race Track. Two of his sons 
were Jockeys and his eldest son, William, was 
one of the grooms for the once-favorite 
horse Man O War. The family moved to 
Sheepshead Bay in 1917 from Coney Island 
and Wiliam Forehand’s 6 children and 15 
grands and great-grands are still part of this 
neighborhood. 

Most Negroes in the neighborhood came 
with the races and stayed to work in and 
around the track. You cannot mention the 
race track without remembering Sonny Jim 
Fitesimmons, whose estate has been a show- 
plate for years in this immediate neighbor- 
hood, His cook, the late Mrs. Ella Lee, lived 
in the neighborhood for years and kept you 
thrilled with her tales of the great “Mr. 
Fitz," as she called him. 

Leon J. Newton, famous galloper and son 
of his famous father, Sammy Newton, who 
Was rated “one of the best exercise boys of 
all time,“ has worked all the best known 
stables and is still piling up laurels for him- 
self. His godfather was John Fitzsimmons, 
son of Sonny Jim. See June Backstretch 
for an elaborate reading on his career. 
Leon and his wife live in the Newton home- 
stead on East 14th Street with his mother, 
& grand old lady of 80, 

The Baptist Church had a rare beginning. 
It was founded by Maria J. Fisher, better 
known the bay over as Mother Fisher. She 
sold ples and cakes to the race track per- 
sonnel to raise money to build a church. 
The site of the church was given to her by 
Mr. W. A. Engeman, owner of the then 
Brighton Rapid Transit. She begged bricks 
for the foundation from John McKane and 
had to borrow a wheel barrow to haul them. 
Of course, the men of the neighborhood, of 
both races, joined in and helped her. The 
first pulpit was an old icebox and the wor- 
shippers had to bring their own lamps for 
light. The current edifice was recon- 
structed in 1939. The pastor for the past 9 
years is the well-loved Rev. G. Thomas 
Foster, who was called from Clifton Forge, 
Va. In addition to his many duties as pas- 
tor, he is a chaplain at Kings County Hos- 
pital. Familiar names connected with the 
original church were: Joshua and Fannie 
Winston, of East 15th Street; William and 
Margaret Jackson, of East 14th Street: 
Bertha Greene and Fannie Brown, daughters 
of the founder; and Mrs. Mary Woods, all 
deceased. Miss Johnson and daughter 
and grandchildren of William and Margaret 
Jackson still liye in the Jackson home on 
East 14th Street. 

All other churches In the area are inte- 
grated, ie., the St. Marks Catholic Church, 
Father Walsh, Priest, has a Protestant Negro, 
Mr. Joe Payne, as their athletic director. 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church under the pas- 
torate of Father Regan, has Mr. Arnold Cann, 
a Negro, as their Sunday school superintend- 
ent. Homecrest Presbyterian Church, under 
the Reverend David M. Cory, has Mr. Roland 
Hill as one of the ruling elders and Mr. Jo- 
seph Payne as a deacon, both are Negroes. 
The Methodist Church, under the Rey. David 
P. Ver Nooy (successor to the beloved Rev. 
Robert Lowell) is also Integrated. It was 
under Reverend Lowell that most unique 
plan of march to celebrate Sunday School 
Anniversary Day was instituted. The Bap- 
tist, Episcopal and Methodist Church Sun- 
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day schools march hand in hand according 
to size place disregarding race. 

Here are some of the reminiscences of some 
of the old timers of this area: 

Ophelia Wedekind, 70, of East 13th Street, 
says: “My father John Koelsch bought three 
houses on East 13th Street in 1921. In the 
early 1920's card parties and dances were 
held at McClocklins Strawberry Festivals. 
That was the open space between the old 
Sheldon Theater and the Army and Navy 
store on Sheepshead Bay Road. When we 
came to East 13th Street the Dixsons and the 
Fords (both Negroes) were our neighbors. 
When Margaret Dixson was married to Wal- 
ter Miller, the family had a platform built In 
the yard to dance on and all the neighbors, 
white and colored, went to the wedding. 
Mrs. Dixson baked the wedding cake and my 
father, who was a baker decorated it.” 

Dorothy Wedekind, age 62, says: “I re- 
member the Osborne House on the water- 
front where they held dances and musicales 
for the benefit of the churches. There was 
a blacksmith shop on Avenue Z and Sheeps- 
head Bay Road. There was a bridge at the 
beginning of the creek and people had to go 
across to get to Father McCarthy's church 
located near the station. (Now St. Marks 
on Ocean Avenue and Avenue Z.) Everyone 
was friendly, times have changed, things are 
different, but the friendship has been passed 
on to the new generation. 

Jack Beer, age 62, says: “I’ve lived in this 
section since 1920. After a hard struggle, I 
sent my sons to school, One graduated from 
Fordham University and is now a Treasury 
agent. There were always block parties to 
go to and the fun we had at the picnics 
held in the baseball field near Avenue 2 
called Celtic Oval. I remember when Jack 
Dempsey visited Rudy’s Bar and Grill on East 
15th Street and Neck Road.” 

Myrtle Johnson, age 60, says: “My father 
was Charles Harrison and my mother’s name 
was Phillipina. My father was an engineer 
with my brothers Randolph, Charles, and 
Alfred, when we moved to our house in 1921. 
I have lived here for 40 years. I remember 
the block parties on Avenue X between 
Sheepshead Bay Road and East 13th Street. 
All the ladies, both colored and white, 
cooked fried chicken and fish and made cakes 
to sell, The money was donated to the 
Baptist Church. My brothers caught musk- 
rats in the old creek and a man from the 
city bought them from the boys for 50 and 
75 cents. My father planted all kinds of 
vegetagles, even peanuts, on the corner of 
Avenue X and East 14th Street. Carrie La 
Call and Annie Jackson, and Evelyn Taylor, 
all Negroes, stayed with me when my 
daughter was born. Mrs. Annie Blue and 
Mrs. Mack baked many a nice birthday cake 
for me. They were real neighbors.” 

Mrs, Lena Spera Huesaver, age 71, says: 
“When my children were small, I lived across 
the street from the Haynes family on East 
14th Street. The children of both families 
always played together and often went to the 
woods nearby to pick berries. The woods 
were located where Doddy’s Lumber Com- 
pany is now located, and there was a farm 

in that area with cows and chickens.” 

The largest Negro family of homeowners 
in the neighborhood are the Bussey family 
with a total of eight, 1- or 2-family houses, 
They migrated to Sheepshead Bay in the early 
1920's from Orangeburgh, S.C., and Georgia. 

Allan Haynes, known throughout the Bay 
and Coney Island as “Tom,” and his present 
family of 10 children (there were 12) came 
to Sheepshead Bay in 1921. He is a master 
carpenter and built his own home in 2 years. 
Mr. Haynes was instrumental in getting elec- 
tricity in the neighborhood. He went from 
door to door with a petition getting signa- 
tures. His entire family are members of 
Homecrest Presbyterian Church. 
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The Floyd family of seven own their own 
home on East 14th Street, and are very proud 
of Eugene, III, who is attending Villanova, 
and their daughter Delores, who is majoring 
in math at Brooklyn College. 

There is no playground in the area, but 
the children of both races make their own 
on Avenue X between 14th and 15th Streets, 
dodging cars as they play punch ball, etc, 
In the summer, they come for “Boys Day” 
and “Girls Day” in Mrs. Florence Brown’s 
portable swimming pool for a cool dip. Her 
yard has also been used for the Baptist 
Sunday School Easter Egg Hunt. Ali the 
children under seven are invited regardless 
of race. 

Martha Richardson, deceased, was known 
the borough over for her rare century tree 
which bloomed the last time in 1937 in her 
spacious garden on the corner of East 14th 
Street and Avenue Y. The horticulturess of 
today is the 80-year-old Mrs. Colbert of East 
15th Street. Her flowers are sought after 
by florists. She has many rare species which 
make her garden a beautiful sight to be- 
hold. - 

The Salyatore Lezzaro family says: “We 
are the homeowners of a two-family house 
in the area—we have lived here for 40 years 
in harmony in a perfectly integrated area 
where there is no juvenile delinquency, and 
everyone is proud of it. In view of the 
housing shortage we are afraid that our ten- 
ants who have five children will be unable 
to find such a decent neighborhood like they 
are already living in. 


Resolution on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of the 
Congress the following resolution 
adopted by the City Council of East 
Orange, N.J., with respect to civil rights 
legislation. The city of East Orange en- 
joys an enviable reputation as one of the 
most progressive and beautiful commu- 
nities in the Nation. Its splendid spirit 
is epitomized by the council's resolution 
on civil rights. The resolution reads in 
full as follows: 
RESOLUTION ON CIVIL RIGHTS BY THE CITY 

Counct, or East ORANGE, N. J., ADOPTED 

SEPTEMBER 23, 1963 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has submitted to the Congress of the United 
States for its consideration legislation to 
strengthen enforcement of civil rights in 
behalf of all of the citizens of the country 
and particularly in such matters as voting 
rights and public accommodation; and 

Whereas it is the public policy of this 
city as well as of the State of New Jersey 
that there be guaranteed and afforded to all 
of the citizens therein full and equal oppor- 
tunity in employment, education, housing 
and public accommodation and other aspects 
of community life: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That in behalf of the citizens 
and residents of East Orange, the mayor and 
city council do hereby urge early considera- 
tion and expeditious approval of the civil 
rights legislation proposed by the President 
to the Congress without restriction as to the 
scope thereof; and be it further 

Resolved, That the views as expressed 
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herein be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, the majority and minority 
leaders of the Senate of the United States 
and the House of Representatives, and to 
each of the two Senators from the State of 
New Jersey and Congressman from the 
lith Congressional District of the State of 
New Jersey. 


J. F. K.: The Man and the Myth” Is 
Nation's Bestselling Book 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
extremely significant to note the meteoric 
rise of Victor Lasky’s book, “J.F.K.: The 
Man and the Myth.” On the bookshelves 
of stores throughout our country for less 
than a month, it is already the Nation's 
No. 1 Seller, according to the New York 
Times book review section of October 
6. 1963. What does this mean? It means 
that we finally have an account of the 
President which does not carry with it 
the makeup, the Hollywood touch, the 
press-agency and managed news. It is 
exactly what it purports to be on the 
cover: a critical portrait. It means that 
the liberal establishment is in for a hard 
time and they know it. It means prob- 
lems for the New Frontier. 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER’S books 
have been selling like hotcakes. His 
“The Conscience of a Conservative” has 
sold almost 2 million copies and Why 
Not Victory?” has topped the 1 million 
mark. There is a hungering in this 
country for books which pierce the lib- 
eral facade and Victor Lasky’s book cer- 
tainly does this. 

It has been panned by reviewers from 
Time magazine to the New York Times 
but the people are not listening. Victor 
probably has the best answer himself. 
eek in my district a week ago, he 
said: 

There are those who say the book is “out 
of the trash pile.” I tell them this is a 
trashy administration. 


It is great reading. It will go a long 
way toward bringing a fuller understand- 
ing of the man who now occupies the 
White House. Political books normally 
do not sell very well. What significance 
can we attach to the fact that well over 
250,000 people will soon have purchased 
a 600-plus page book for $7.95? I think 
the significance is very clear. 

At the same time that Mr. Lasky’s book 
was published, Hugh Sidey’s book “John 
F. Kennedy, President“ went on the 
bookstands. Despite glowing reviews by 
the liberal press it has not even made the 
bestseller list, let alone hit the top. With 
the help of Mr. Lasky, possibly Mr. Sidey 
can write a sequel in 1965 and call it 
John F. Kennedy, Former President. 

I include with these remarks an edi- 
torial from the New York Daily News of 
September 9, 1963, and the Roscoe Drum- 
mond column of that same day: 


1963 
{From the New York Daily News, Sept. 9, 
1963] 


LATEST REPORT ON JFK. 


The Macmillan Co., New York, publishes 
today a book which seems certain to make 
President Kennedy’s friends gnash their 
teeth with rage and his enemies lick their 
chops with fiendish delight. 

The book is “J.F.K.: The Man and the 
Myth,” by Victor Lasky; 653 pages, $7.95. 
It has been a long time in preparation, Mr. 
Lasky being a most careful and conscien- 
tious writer and researcher; but we think it 
was definitely worth waiting for. 

It takes apart various legends about Ken- 
nedy, goes into his record in the House of 
Representatives and in the Senate, quotes 
extensively from his speeches and other 
public utterances. 

In the course of the book, Kennedy is 
seen to have been on two or miore sides 
of many public questions at different times, 
so that you have a tough time figuring out 
where he really stands on any question. 

Lasky considers JFK. a politicnt op- 
portunist without any strong convictions, 
except the conviction that members of the 
Kennedy family ought to have a lot of the 
best political jobs available to Americans. 

Up to nowr Lasky says, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has proved to be one of the 
weakest in US. history—though of course 
there is always hope that it may change for 
the better. 

This volume is being publicized as the 
book that will make Kennedy a one-term 
President. 

Whether it will do that remains to be 
seen, It might, if JFK. were the only per- 
son the Republicans had to beat next year. 
But how about Caroline and John-John, and 
the gorgeous Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy— 
three secret weapons which the White House 
publicity and propaganda wizards are al- 
ready putting through practice maneuvers 
and dry runs? 

J.“ says a sentimental friend of ours, 
“can't stomach JFK. or brother Bobby or 
Papa Joe; but I'd vote for Caroline for any 
job fitted to the little honey's talents.” 

So, we suspect, would many other Ameri- 
cans. 


Well, the 1964 presidential campaign prom- 


ises to be most interesting; and in the 
course of it we hope his publishers may sell 
hundreds of thousands of copies of Mr. 
Lasky's bold,-thoroughly documented, and 
healthily skeptical book on JFK. 
{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Sept. 9, 1963} ai 
A New Boox on JFK.: “THE MAN AND THE 
MYTH” 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

To those who feel that President Kennedy 
has long basked in the glow of a substan- 
tially uncritical press, Victor Lasky's 
“J.F.K.: The Man and the Myth,“ is ex- 
actly what the doctor ordered. 

This book is going to create an explosive 
stir in political Washington. If it catches 
on, as is likely, it may be one of the hottest 
items of conversation in the country clubs 
and ADA circles since the United States 
went off the gold standard or Babe Ruth hit 
60 home runs. 

Here is a crackling volume of 586 pages of 
unrelieved and unmerciful criticism of John 
F. Kennedy from political birth to presi- 
dential press conference, plus 87 more pages 
of appendixes, sources and index. (The Mac- 
millan Co., N.Y.) 

With another election just around the 
corner, it will be hard for anybody to be in- 
different toward “JF.K.: The Man and the 
Myth.” It will painfully infuriate the all- 
Qut Kennedy admirers. It will deliciously 
delight the all-out. Kennedy critics. It will 
nourish the detachment of independents 
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who can now see, perhaps more fully than 
before, why the Kennedy performance raises 
honest doubts in the minds of some people. 

Figuratively, Lasky, Washington colum- 
nist for the North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance, is a one-armed author, By that I 
mean that there is hardly a single on the 
the other hand” in the entire book. Mr. 
Kennedy comes off second-best in every 
paragraph. 

Lasky avoids vituperation. He neither 
rants nor calls names. He relies very little 
upon sweeping assertions drawn from his 
own bias. He documents his contentions 
with pertinent quotations from many re- 
spectable sources, mostly liberal. 

The two kinds of criticism of the President 
which the Lasky book seems to me to develop 
with the most care are: 

1. The extent to which Mr. Kennedy's in- 
stincts, views, and policies have wrenched and 
disappointed the Democratic liberals. 

2. The extent to which Congressman Ken- 
nedy, Senator Kennedy, and President Ken- 
nedy has been on both sides of so many big 
questions. 

Assuming that Mr. Lasky's quotation and 
sources—which he cites explicity and at 
length—are accurate, it develops that during 
his public career thus far Mr. Kennedy in 
varying degrees has been for and against: 
(a) McCarthyism; (b) the reciprocal trade 
treaties; (c) President Truman's defense of 
Korea: (d) U.S. involvement in South Viet- 
nam; (e) high farm price supports; (f) 
diplomatic recognition of the Vatican; (g) 
defense of Quemoy and Matsu; (h) express- 
ing regrets to Khrushchev over the U-2 in- 
cident; (i) the St. Lawrence Seaway; (J) 
confirmation of Lewis Strauss as Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Obviously any man in public life will re- 
sonably change his mind some time or other 
on something or other. But this is a pretty 
formidable list for a politician who accused 
his political opponent (Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge) of “lacking integrity and sincerity” 
because Lodge changed his position on one 
issue, the Taft-Hartley law. 

The most thoughtful passage in Mr. Lasky's 
book ts this: 

“Lacking interior convictions and purpose, 
Kennedy's most noticeable quality lay not in 
adherence to a coherent view of things, but 
to a remarkable ability to acquire whatever 
happened to be the political fashion of the 
moment * * * he has indeed been respon- 
sive to national moods. ‘Kennedy was com- 
mitted only to noncommitment,' was the way 
James Burns put it. Neither liberal nor con- 
servative, Kennedy’s peculiar strength lay 
not in the possession of any particular 
ideological viewpoint, but rather in its 
absence.” 

If President Kennedy were being blasted 
and buffeted by hostile criticism, I would 
warn against “J.F.K.: The Man and the 
Myth,” as being dangerously one sided. As 
it is, it is a useful corrective, 


Well Done, Sgt. Kenneth N. Bracken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress, indeed to all 
Americans, of a commendable example 
of the kind of man this country has serv- 
ing in its Reserve units. 
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It gives me considerable pleasure to 
pay tribute to the Nation’s “Outstand- 
ing Air Force Reserve Airman,” S. Sgt. 
Kenneth N. Bracken, of Johnstown, Pa. 
Airman Bracken was chosen for this 
honor over approximately 500,000 mem- 
bers of various Air Force Reserve units 
around the country. 

All too often, Mr. Speaker, we take for 
granted the superior job our Armed 
Forces Reserve units do in contributing 
their part to our country’s defense. 
However, when we realize that such units 
as the 9204th Air Force Reserve Recovery 
Squadron, of Johnstown, Pa., are staffed 
with men of the caliber of Sergeant 
Bracken, we can rightfully be proud— 
and thankful, I might add—of our coun- 
try's military posture. 

I think it altogether fitting, Mr. 
Speaker that I say a few words about 
this fine man, if only to expose for others 
that diligence, ambition, hard work, and 
imagination are the antecedents of ex- 
cellence. 

Sergeant Bracken was born March 26, 
1928 in Johnstown, Pa. He left Ebens- 
burg High School for the Army Air Corps 
in 1946. His tour of duty with the Air 
Corps lasted 12 years, during which time 
he distinguished himself several times. 
His career in the field of information and 
special services has brought him supe- 
rior ratings by his commanding officers, 
commendations by various public and 
civic organizations, and a military com- 
mendation by the commanding general 
of the 4th U.S. Army, His career in in- 
formation was interrupted by a tour of 
duty with the 5th Regimental Combat 
Team in Korea. 

Although Airman Bracken did not 
graduate from high school, he has con- 
scientiously continued his education 
since 1946. He is a graduate of several 
Army and Air Force schools, he has com- 
pleted 20 correspondence courses with 
the USAFI, he has attended several col- 
leges, he has graduated from at least 
two schools, one a university, and has 
been certified to teach in the State of 
Texas. He is presently enrolled in an 
officer’s candidate course. 

After leaving the service, Sergeant 
Bracken worked for several years in the 
field of journalism as a staff photogra- 
pher, sports editor, photographic editor, 
and freelance photographer for Inter- 
national News Photos, United Press, and 
King Features Syndicate. He has 
worked closely with civic and fraternal 
organizations. Because of his father’s 
poor health, he returned to his home- 
town and started to work in 1959 for the 
U.S. Post Office, where he was honored 
for outstanding work in 1962. 

Sergeant Bracken has been eminently 
active in his local Reserve unit, and sev- 
eral times he has been honored by his 
fellow airmen and local civic organiza- 
tions. 

Last month Airman Bracken and his 
wife, the former Grace F. Kuwahara, 
were here in Washington where he re- 
ceived his official recognition as the 
country’s outstanding Air Force Reserve 
airman. At that time he was a guest of 
the Air Force Association's convention, 
a guest of Eugene M. Zuckert, Secretary 
of the Air Force and a guest of Gen. 
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Curtis E. LeMay, Air Force Chief of 
Staff. 

It is not surprising, Mr. Speaker, that 
the country’s top airman should come 
from the 9204th Air Force Reserve Re- 
covery Squadron. This unit is a fine 
example of an Air Force Reserve pro- 
gram. The squadron not only attempts 
to carry out its primary duty as part of 
our country’s defense, but both the 
squadron and individual members of the 
group are active in community projects. 
The spirit of the squadron is excellent. 
It would not surprise me if in the future 
the 9204th would again contribute the 
country’s outstanding Reserve airman. 

I have brought S. Sgt. Kenneth N. 
Bracken and his honor to the attention 
of my fellow Americans because it is my 
deep hope that he will be an inspiration 
to countless other U.S. Air Force Reserve 
airmen around the country. 

We are proud of Airman Bracken. We 
wish him well, but I have the strong sus- 
picion that he will do well in the absence 
of our good wishes: Well done, Sergeant 
Bracken. 


Gen. Casimir Pulaski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, while 
the contributions made to the develop- 
ment of our Nation by citizens who came 
here from Poland or who were born in 
this country and have their ancestry to 
that land need no detailing in this 
Chamber, it is appropriate that we ac- 
knowledge today the anniversary of the 
death of a man who, perhaps more than 
any other, symbolizes this group of fine 
Americans—Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

The district I represent has many 
Americans of Polish ancestry. They are 
active in every field of endeavor—busi- 
ness, social, religious, and political. 
They contribute to the well-being and 
the welfare of the community. I con- 
sider myself fortunate to have grown 
up in their midst. 

Today has by proclamation been set 
aside in the cities in my district as a day 
to honor General Pulaski. This is a day 
to recall the heroic service to America 
rendered by that gallant soldier in our 
war for independence. His service is of 
special significance to those of us in 
New Jersey for he commanded Wash- 
ington’s cavalry troops in the Battles of 
Trenton and Flemmington in our State. 

One of the country’s early and great 
highway engineering accomplishments, 
the vehicle skyway that crosses over a 
large stretch of industrial New Jersey in 
my district is named for Pulaski, an in- 
dication of the esteem in which he con- 
tinued to be held 184 years after his 
death. 

While we are aware of General Pu- 
laski’s great service in the Revolutionary 
War, we are sometimes inclined to over- 
look the fact that earlier in his career, 
he led military forces of his own coun- 
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try against Russian domination of Po- 
land 


We are mindful that we honor today 
a man who is revered as a great patriot 
in two nations—the United States and 
Poland. 

Following brilliant service in cam- 
paigns in the North under General 
Washington in our war for independence, 
General Pulaski was sent to Charleston, 
S. C., in 1779 to command troops oppos- 
ing the British there. Leading his cav- 
alry forces further to the south, General 
Pulaski led the attack against the British 
at Savannah, Ga. In that action he was 
gravely wounded and died a short time 
later. 

His was a gallant death in the cause 
of his adopted country, and worthy of 
remembrance on this day by all Ameri- 
cans whatever their descent may be. Pol- 
ish Americans may take special pride 
that at the time of the birth of the Re- 
public one of their own was at the head 
of a heroic cavalry charge against the 
enemy of a new country dedicated to the 
cause of freedom. Polish Americans 
have always made large contributions in 
life and suffering to American struggles 
against tyranny. In so doing they are 
at one with the heroic history of the 
Polish people and that great Pole and 
great American, Casimir Pulaski. 


Hon. Sidney Leviss Receives Praise for 
Accomplishments as Queens Deputy 
Borough President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, over 
a period of some 300 years, the city of 
New York has established the enviable 
reputation of attracting and electing 
some of the most highly competent and 
qualified individuals to administer the 
municipal government. Historically, 
politically, and geographically the city is 
divided into five boroughs, each of which 
has its own elected administrative of- 
cials. 

In my own Borough of Queens, we are 
most fortunate in having an extremely 
outstanding assemblage of officials to 
administer the local government. One 
of them is the Honorable Sidney Leviss, 
now the deputy borough president. He 
has been most active in many organiza- 
tions and in various community affairs, 
and has worked diligently. and devotedly 
in the interests of Queens and her almost 
2 million residents. I include herein a 
copy of a letter in praise of Mr. Leviss 
from the office of the mayor of the city of 
New York, which is indicative of his work 
and accomplishments: 

OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
Tue Crry or New YORK, 
New York, N. T., August 21, 1963. 
Hon. Mario J. 
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cated and important work which public 
servants perform anonymously. I feel that 
I should inform you of the excellent results 
that have accrued from a suggestion initi- 
ated by Deputy Borough President Sidney 
Leviss. 

Mr. Leviss brought to our attention the 
fact that the new city charter leaves in a 
vague state the whole question of highway 
processing, street openings, etc. He pro- 
posed that the city administrator bring to- 
gether all of the agencies involved in order 
to work out a more effective flow of these 
activities to assure smooth, expeditious 
action, The results of a series of confer- 
ences on this problem are embodied in a 
flow chart in which every stage, from an 
original proposal through to completion of 
action, is fully documented. In place of the 
former state of confusion, there will now be 
clarity and understanding at every stage by 
all agencies involved. 

I am delighted to report to you that full 
agreement on the new flow chart was 
achieved among representatives of all five 
borough presidents, the department of high- 
ways, the budget office, the department of 
city planning, the board of education, and 
the city administrator's office. 

Mr. Leviss deserves our thanks for initiat- 
ing action and keeping on top of us until 
the matter was successfully concluded. 

Sincerely, 
MAXWELL LEHMAN, 
First Deputy City Administrator. 


The New York World’s Fair will be 
located in the Borough of Queens, and 
Sid Leviss’ most recent efforts have been 
directed toward coordinating the tre- 
mendous amount of work involved in the 
complex preparations for this remarka- 
ble display which will bring together in 
our city the peoples, cultures and prod- 
ucts of many lands. As one of the of- 
ficial representatives of Queens, the host 
to the fair and its millions of visitors, Mr. 
Leviss conceived and did much of the 
work on a brochure on the Fair 
Borough, which has been published by 
the borough and which has met with 
much favorable comment from Federal, 
State and city officials. 


We are most fortunate to have such 
a devoted public servant to represent us, 
and I set forth herewith a biographical 
résumé of Mr. Leviss and his record of 
achievement, 


SIDNEY Leviss 


Wife, Marion F. Leviss. 

Two children, Jean and Nancy. 

Graduate of New York University School 
of Law; member of Law Review. 

Admitted to practice law, New York State, 
January 1942. 

Admitted to practice before Southern and 
Eastern Federal District Courts and to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Member: New York State and Queens 
County Bar Association; Flushing Lawyers 
Club; American Legion, Leonard Post, Flush- 
ing; board of directors, Flushing Chamber of 
Commerce; Temple Beth Sholom, Flushing; 
board of directors Flushing YM and YWHA; 
Queens County Bar Association Committee 
on Individual Rights and Fundamental Free- 
doms; board of directors Queensboro Coun- 
cil for Social Welfare; member board of di- 
rectors Flushing Boys Club; member hon- 
orary board of governors, Electchester Ath- 
letic Association, Inc.; 
sponsors, Mental Health Committee North 
Queens; member National Democratic Club; 
Democratic Assembly District Leader, 
AD., Part B, Queens County; secretary, 
Democratic Executive Committee, Queens 
County; advisory council, New York Uni- 
versity Law Alumni Association. 
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Captain Air Force World War II. 

Queens County commander Jewish War 
Veterans 2 years, held State and National 
offices, member Post No. 115 Jewish War Vet- 
erans. 

Queens chairman United Nations Day. 

Former assistant district attorney, Queens 
County; assistant chief, racket bureau; 
county court trial assistant; and member of 
Operation Checkmate team to curb juvenile 
delinquency; special deputy attorney general, 
State of New York; member of Borough 
President of Queens Human Relations Com- 
mittee; member of committee on Legislative 
Information, National Community Relations 
Advisory Council; member of American Jew- 
ish Tercentenary Committee on Military Par- 
tictpation; past president, Flushing Mer- 
chants Association. 

Active in following charities: Red Cross; 
March of Dimes; Salvation Army; United 
Jewish Appeal; Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies; United Hospital Appeal; Greater 
New York Fund; Queens Lighthouse; Ye- 
shiva University; trustee, Bowne House His- 
torical Society; sponsor of Boy Scout troop; 
guest of honor, 1961, at testimonial dinner 
sponsored by the Greater Flushing Com- 
munity of the Queens Division Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies; Flushing Boys 
Club Man of the Year, 1962; borough coordi- 
nator for Queens civilian defense; assistant 
commissioner, borough works, Queens Coun- 
ty, 1958-62, from time to time has served as 
acting borough president. 

Presently deputy borough president, Bor- 
ough of Queens. 


Interested Citizen Asks Clarification on 
Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, although 
the nuclear test ban treaty is now an ac- 
complished fact, we can only hope and 
pray it will not spell defeat for the 
United States. We have accepted the 
President’s assurances that he would 
protect the security of the United States, 
even though his assurances in the past 
have not always lived up to their prom- 
ise. 

Many people are concerned as ex- 
pressed by the following letter to the 
editor of the Chicago Tribune which I 
include as a part of these remarks. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
September 16, 1963. 
To the EDITOR, 
Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago, III. 

Sm: As a political novice, I appeal for help 
to clarify my thinking on the Moscow test 
ban treaty. 

It seems that many people and some Sena- 
tors who were previously “on the fence” 
have been induced to favor the treaty by 
the President's assurances that the United 
States will take all precautions necessary to 
prevent disaster which might result from 
Soviet duplicity. | 

I am bothered by this question: What 
Teason is there to believe that such Presi- 
dential assurances have any more validity 
now than the promises of resistance to Com- 
munist expansionist policies (including 
Cuba), which he gave us in his 1960 cam- 
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paign speeches and later, in 1962, the-assur- 
ances of removal of the Soviet arms and per- 
sonnel from Cuba which are still there? 


Sincerely yours, 
GERALDINE M. BERRYSILL. 


Service to Humanity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. ABELE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. ABELE. Mr. Speaker, because of 
its significant contribution to a better 
understanding of the importance and 
true meaning of a life dedicated to the 
service of mankind, I wish to place in the 
Recorp, and respectfully commend to the 
attention of my colleagues, an address 
by the Reverend Henry C. Fletcher of 
Ironton, Ohio, on the subject, Service 
to Humanity Is the Best Work of Life.” 

The address follows: 

Service TO HUMANITY Is THE Best WORK OF 
LIFE 


It was once spoken “He that is greatest 
among you, let him become the servant of 
all.” Again we've heard it spoken: 
“For this I plainly see, 
Is the essence of life's plan, 
“Tis not what I do for me, 
But for my fellow man.” 

You must concur with me, gentlemen, 
when I say, “that service is the highest form 
of leadership in our democratic way of life.” 

Service to humanity is the best work of 
life because this is the moral fiber; this 
is the foundation upon which we stand as 
true Americans. What are the basic require- 
ments of any good American but to love 
justice, to execute mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly before his fellow man and before his 
God. 

Service to humanity is the best work of 
life because life in itself is nothing more 
than a passageway to service and 
self-sacrifice. A 

Service to humanity is the best work of 
life because what is more rewarding than 
the feeling one gets out of helping his fel- 
low man. What is more rewarding than 
to see an underprivileged family happy, and 
to know that we helped to administer this 
happiness; or what is more rewarding than 
to see the rate of polio coming down, and 
to know that our hands have administered 
the Sabin oral vaccine; or what is more re- 
warding than to see a community rise to a 
higher form of human existence through the 
Jaycee programing and know that we belong 
to such a worthwhile organization. 

It is an evident fact, gentlemen, that 
when we lose our desire to serve, we lose 
our stronghold in democracy; yet, on the 
other hand, is it not true that sometimes we 
carry our service so far beyond its extended 
boundaries, that we lose sight of the true 
essence of democracy, and the true essence 
of democracy is for a man to be of service 
to himself and to his fellow man, Is it 
right for the Government to do that for a 
man waich he ought to do for himself? Is 
it right to destroy a man’s initiative? To- 
day in the face of our labor crisis when auto- 
mation is retiring thousands of workers 
annually, would it not be better to retrain 
those retired individuals rather than to re- 
tire them to unemployed compensation? 

Should our welfare agencies be agencies 
to destroy or create initiative in man? 
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Is it right for us to discriminate against 
each other because of age, sex, social posi- 
tion, religion, race, or color? Is not democ- 

as it's never been 
history our great and pow- 
erful Nation? Are we not indulging in the 
illusion of false hopes and securities build- 
ing upon foundations of sand? 

Gentlemen, my mind goes back a few years 
ago to the time when I was a small boy play- 
ing in the sand. I had decided to build a 
city. Using my boyish imagination, I put 
within my small city, houses, stores, schools, 
streets, and anything else that makes up our 
great American cities. I was about half 
through when I noticed in the a here 
around me signs of rain, for the dark clouds 
were gathering overhead, I worked hard in 
completing my city, and when it was com- 
pleted I gathered some small stones together 
with the intention of building a wall around 
the city and placing a piece of canvas over it 
to protect it from the rain, When the wall 
was built, I looked inside and much to my 
dismay, the city crumbled to ruin. You see, 
I was so concerned with the impending 
threat of the weather that I forgot to 
cement my city together with the neces- 
sary ingredients. 

Gentlemen, even in real life we play upon 
the sands of time, building our cities, so con- 
cerned with the impending threat of not 
gaining a stronghold behind the Iron Cur- 
tain; or so concerned with losing our re- 
ciprocal foreign trade; or so concerned with 
the dark clouds of international gangsterism 
that threaten the shores of America, that we 
lose sight of the real test of America. If we 
are to maintain our strength in America, 
then let not our strength be in some foreign 
country such as Korea, Formosa, Laos, or 
Cuba; but let the core of our strength reside 
in America and be felt by all Americans and 
then move out to foreign shores. 


It is well for us to remember that the 
greatest hour of victory that we as Ameri- 
cans will experience will not come when we 
have the greatest display of military might; 
nor will it come when we have reduced our 
unemployment to its lowest ebb; nor will it 
come when we can mount up with the wings 
of eagles and fly to astronomical heights in 
the face of the sun; but the greatest hour of 
victory that we as Americans will experi- 
ence, will come when we can forget our in- 
differences and join at the base of the moun- 
tain and climb the rugged mountain of life 
arm-in-arm and hand-in-hand chanting in 
unity “Iam my brother's keeper.” Then and 
only then we shall realize that all of the 
combine forces of the world cannot interrupt 
nor vanquish the cadences of 180 million 
marching Americans. 


Prefers Foreign Aid to Belly Dancers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceive many thousands of letters in the 
course of representing the 17th Ohio 
District and they range everywhere from 
the ridiculous to the sublime, from the 
terse to the tome, and on every subject 
conceivable, I have not received one 
which I felt more like sharing with the 
Members of this body, however, than one 
which good-naturedly poked fun at our 
foreign aid program. One of my constit- 
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uents spotted an advertisement in the 
Columbus (Ohio) Citizen-Journal which 
pictured a seductive belly dancer and was 
captioned as follows: 

Opening Monday at Benny Klein’s Char- 
coal Steakhouse is Princess Jozella, the queen 
of the Persian dancers. She'll be joined on 
the bill by Crazy Willy Kelsey, New Orleans 
jazz clarinetist, who returns after an absence 
of several weeks. 


This ad prompted the following letter, 
facetious indeed, ffom this tax- paying 
constitutent: 

Deag Jonn: I know you have been against 
foreign aid and so have I, but the enclosed 
article in Monday's Columbus Citizen- 
Journal has caused me to have some second 
thoughts. 

I know that foreign royalty has been hav- 
ing difficult times because I notice that a 
large number of dukes and counts have been 
engaging in wrestling for a livelihood, but 
when a Persian princess has to do a belly 
dance in Benny Klein’s Charcoal Steakhouse 
and on the same program with Crazy Willy 
Kelsey no less, I feel it is a shame. 

I would like to see Persia get enough for- 
eign aid so that their princesses can stay 
home and keep their clothes on. 


Well, Mr. Speaker, as a matter of fact 
this makes far more sense than do many 
of the projects we are frittering away 
our resources on and this letter probably 
deserves a second thought. 


Alabama Trucking Association Receives 
Safety Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, as chairman of the Public 
Health and Safety Subcommittee it 
makes me very proud to be able to an- 
nounce that the Alabama Trucking As- 
sociation, a non-profit trade association 
comprised of for-hire and private truck 
operators and allied industries of the fine 
State of Alabama, which it is my pleasure 
to represent, recently received high hon- 
ors and recognition in meriting an Award 
of Merit by the Jury of Awards of the 
American Society of Association Execu- 
tives at its annual meeting in Dallas, 
Tex, during September of this year. 

To indicate, Mr. Speaker, the great 
emphasis that the Alabama Trucking 
Association has placed on safety I would 
like to insert at this point in the RECORD 
excerpts from the highway and traffic 
safety program of the association. 

The excerpts follow: 

SAFETY PROGRAM OF THE ALABAMA TRUCKING 
ASSOCIATION 
THE PROBLEM 

The trucking industry, more than any 
other, is dependent upon the privileged use 
of the public thoroughfare for the conduct 
of its everyday business. The inescapable 
character, size and sound of commercial 
motor vehicles is such as to cause unwar- 


ranted trepidation on the part of some 
highway users and citizens. This attitude is 
unwarranted as borne out by the superior 
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safety performance and record of profes- 
sional truck drivers, and the lack of factual 
information and understanding by most peo- 
ple. 

THE PLAN OF ACTION 

In large measure, the attempted solution 
of this problem takes the form and method 
of a public relations effort. The plan there- 
fore sought a change in public attitudes 
which was executed on a double standard of 
(1) resporisible conduct and performance 
by the industry, its members and employees 
on the broadest possible basis, and (2) a 
continuous, concerted action for effective 
public education of the industry's vital role 
and importance to all citizens. 

Within these goals the following activities 
have been developed over a period of time 
which as conducted d the past year 
1962 merited the Alabama Trucking Associa- 
tion the highest national “Summa Cum 
Laude” Award for a State trucking associa- 
tion safety program by American Trucking 
Associations for the third consecutive year, 
with the added distinction of the highest 
point score ever achieved. 

The projects and activities constituting 
this balanced program are briefed following. 


SUMMARY FOR PUBLICITY PURPOSES 


A year around, continuous program to re- 
duce highway and traffic losses, promote 
safety and improve public confidence in 
trucks and the trucking industry, is the entry 
of the Alabama Trucking Association, 

The safety program, founded on manage- 
ment support through a standing association _ 
committee, was executed through a council 
organization of experienced, professional, 
safety supervisory personnel. The program 
was additionally advanced by a full-time, 
technically trained association staff member, 
and a specially retained safety counsel. 

The plan of action begins with perform- 
ance of good safety practice within the truck- 
ing industry, and association members’ truck 
fleets. It is furthered through promotion 
with public agencies, civic and other groups. 
It embraces general safety practices, though 


‘emphasizing highway and traffic safety. The 


program was designed to serve the association 
membership, its members employees and 
customers, the industry as a whole including 
nonassociation members, public agencies, 
and the general public. 

The program has been successful and has 
experienced favorable results. “An excellent 
contribution to the betterment of traffic 
safety in the State and Nation,” was the 
comment of one national safety authority. 

This safety program for 3 consecutive years 
merited the highest national award of the 
American Trucking Associations for a State 
association safety program, and this year re- 
ceived the highest point score ever achieved. 

More even than these high honors, this 
safety program has been a cornerstone of 
association-industry public relations that has 
united membership, brought favorable atten- 
tion and acceptance by public officials, law- 
enforcement agencies, the press, and the 
general public. 

SERVICES OF THE ALABAMA TRUCKING 
ASSOCIATION 

The Alabama Trucking Association con- 
ducts a wide range of activities for the im- 
provement of the industry and 
its service to the public, It maintains a con- 
tinuing program of public relations em- 
phasizing information services through news 
media and other channels to bring better 
understanding and acceptance of the truck- 
ing industry. Its membership is served by 
information service on industry develop- 
ments, legislation, taxes, and regulations 
covering both Alabama, other States, and 
the Federal and local level. Representation 
of the industry with other organizations, 
governmental agencies and regulatory bodies 
is also ed. 

In conjunction with higher educational 
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institutions and State agencies it offers 
instructional courses and programs to im- 
prove employee performance and efficiency 
of its members. Legal and research services 
are provided on matters of general industry 
application, and continuous efforts are di- 
rected to advancement of reciprocal recog- 
nition between Alabama and the other States 
benefiting the free flow of interstate trade 
and commerce. 

The association is the exclusive publish- 
ing agent for all Alabama intrastate motor 
carrier tariffs as well as publisher of a 
monthly magazine, the Alabama Trucker, 
which serves as both an internal and ex- 
ternal medium. 

The association has become the recognized 
leader in Alabama among nongovernmental 
groups in the field of highway and traffic 
safety and has received numerous national 
awards for its public interest safety pro- 

. This activity is directed by a full- 
time, technically trained and experienced 
staff member Charles J. Burns, who is di- 
rector of safety and information, 


Mr. Speaker, some of the various proj- 
ects that the association has in the field 
of traffic safety are: monthly member- 
ship safety service, supervisory personnel 
training, safety publicity and informa- 
tion material, annual truck fleet safety 
contest, driver of the year program, co- 
operative road patrol, Alabama truck 
rodeo, education activity, special courses 
on ICC regulations, retention of special 
safety counsel, participation in official 
State safety activities, speakers’ bureau, 
arrest report service, safety awards to 
civic organizations, traffic, speed and 
noise surveys, highway hazard reporting, 
school safety shows, fleet safety program 
assistance, road condition reporting, 
driver training school, driver license serv- 
ice, driver courtesy campaigns, Alabama 
teenage driver rodeo, courtesy im- 
promptu truck inspection checks, lights 
on for safety campaign, holiday safety 
patrol, truck routing projects, Alabama 
Press Association Safety Awards, hero- 
ism awards, vehicle safety check, na- 
tional newspaper safety writing contest, 
“arrive alive” campaign, general safety 
training, and truck accident investiga- 
tions. 

As you can readily see, Mr. Speaker, 
the Alabama Trucking Association has 
gone out 100 percent for safety and I 
have been pleased to have been a part of 
this program in the lights on for safety 
program over the Fourth of July periods 
by making a radio tape recording encour- 
aging drivers to drive with their lights on 
during daylight hours. This recording 
was aired some 1,428 times during the 
holiday period. 

Tue RESULTS 

While it is difficult to appraise the results 
ofa program of this nature due to the in- 
tangibles involved, there have nevertheless 
been beneficial, demonstrated results. Some 
of these have been mentioned within each 
activity description. Some have been spe- 
cific and statistically accreditable, others 
very general. 

It is important to note that the cumula- 
tive results have been significant. The, va- 
riety of activities provided a continually 
fresh news angle during the year, that a less 
number or a series of more similar activities 
would not have afforded. This built a cumu- 
lative effect in reception by the news media, 
reader interest, general recognition and ac- 
ceptance, and favorable public attitude 
throughout the year. 
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A yet greater cumulative effect resulted 
from repetition of activities from one year 
to the next, which brought better identifi- 
cation of the trucking industry with its 
oy purpose in the public mind. Among 

safety authorities in the State, 
the association has attained the posture as 
the leader in the field of safety among all 
nongovernmental groups. 

The association's safety program has been 
the cornerstone of its total public relations 
effort. All other public relations activities 
have been built upon and rise from it, as 
has become so evident in press and media 
relations, law enforcement agency relations, 
and government relations. 

Nothing succeeds like success and the 
axiom has become a truism among the mem- 
bership, since the recognition given the asso- 
clation’s safety program has had a uniting 
effect upon membership and has been im- 
portant in merchandising better safety prac- 
tices to an ever-increasing number of truck 
fleets. 

This was dramatically characterized when 
the State highway patrol in need of a tractor- 
traller combination for use in special, under- 
cover investigative work was provided the 
equipment needed by one truckline. Not 
using the identical equipment needed, this 
carrier modified one of its own trailers and 
bought for the purpose the truck-tractor re- 
quired and turned it over to the patrol on 
indefinite loan. Not stopping with this, the 
carrier's safety personnel then trained the 
police officer in use of the equipment and 
other necessary information to perpetrate 
the use, right down to driver slang and 
mannerisms. This unique project, coordi- 
nated by the association, brought the appre- 
hension of persons making illegal sale of 
harmful barbiturates and amphetamines to 
drivers of automobiles and trucks alike, and 
in one case to schoolchildren. 

This like the other ample experience of 
this continuous safety program constitutes 
genuine results, results beneficial to associa- 
tion membership, to the cooperating agen- 
cies, government, the public interest, and 
thereby, back again to the association mem- 
bers and the trucking industry as a whole. 
The program will be continued, and as before 
it will be annually reviewed, revised as 
needed, and added to, as has been done each 
year. 

The p has already been accorded 
distinction, honor, and recognition as having 
merited the highest national award of the 
American Trucking Associations for a State 
association safety program. It has further 
been awarded this “summa cum laude” dis- 
tinction 3 years consecutively, and last year 
received the highest point score ever 
achieved. The recognition and awards re- 
ceived by this safety program, attesting its 
value in the Judgment of experts in the 
field, while constituting positive results in 
its own way, had the further effect of calling 
such attention to the program as to increase 
and broaden its acceptance and effectiveness 
thereby bringing greater results in those 
basic accomplishments of the program. 


Gen. Casimir Pulaski: Son of Poland, 
American Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD M. RYAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
„Thursday, October 10, 1963 
Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
it is fitting and proper that on October 11 
we pause to recall the anniversary of the 
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death of a great patriot, and to pay trib- 
ute to the memory and life of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski, one of Poland's unfor- 
gettable heroes who sacrificed his life in 
our own struggle for independence dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. Speaker, liberty is a very strange 
thing. It has the fascination of its 
own. Throughout the centuries, men 
with such patriotic devotion were drawn 
into its service that the course of history 
has often been altered by a few men 
dedicated to the cause of freedom and 
independence. The pages of history are 
filled with the names of such patriots, 
and included among them will forever be 
found the name of Casimir Pulaski, a 
native of Poland; so thoroughly inocu- 
lated with the spirit of freedom that he 
joined the forces of our struggling colo- 
nies to assist them in attaining this 
priceless possession. 

Because of his great service, as well as 
that of another great Pole, Kosciuszko, 
a traditional bond of friendship has long 
been held by the American people for 
Poland. And that bond, I hope, will be 
more firmly cemented through our ef- 
forts to destroy the shackles of commu- 
nism that now bind her brave people and 
she will again take her rightful place in 
the family of nations as a free and inde- 
pendent country. 

I am glad to have the opportunity of 
Paying tribute to the memory of Gen. 
Casimer Pulaski who was a great son 
of Poland and a great American patriot. 
All freedom-loving Americans are ac- 
quainted with the deeds of the Polish 
hero. They know of his fruitless struggle 
for freedom in Poland when that coun- 
try was partitioned by Germany, Rus- 
sia and Austria. They know of his in- 
terest in the cause of American freedom 
and his arrival to the 13 colonies to fight 
brilliantly at the side of George Wash- 
ington. General Pulaski organized cay- 
alry units and trained American men. 
History has come to call him the father 
of the American cavalry. 

Casimer Pulaski was born in Poland 
in 1748, the eldest son of Count Joseph 
Pulaski who was a member of the Po- 
lish nobility. The young man received 
his education in the local parish school 
and later was taught the Latin classics. 
Although born to wealth and ease, Pu- 
laski joined his father in 1769 in the pop- 
ular uprising against the Russian pup- 
pet, King Stanislas. Without resources, 
without large organization, without ad- 
equate arms or men, the heroic band of 
patriots fought gallantly against ever- 
increasing odds. Finally the fatal day 
came, however, when Pulaski had to de- 
cide whether to make a final desperate, 
suicidal stand, and be slaughtered with 
the remaining forces, or go abroad to 
seek aid. 

He chose the latter course, dispersing 
his men to await help and another op- 
portunity to resist. He first sought aid 
for his cause in Prussia, then in Tur- 
key. By that time he was a penniless 
refugee since the family estates had been 
ravaged. His father and brother had 
been killed, and another was being held 
prisoner. Countless relatives and 
friends had died for Poland’s right to be 
free. 
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His path finally led to Paris where he 
met Benjamin Franklin, a man of simi- 
lar tastes. Learning of the dire need for 
trained soldiers and leaders, Pulaski 
journeyed to the United States where he 
soon distinguished himself by his per- 
sonal courage and brilliant tactical 
knowledge. At the battle of Brandy- 
wine, Pulaski demonstrated the value of 
cavalry so ably and he distinguished 
himself so well in battle that he was 
commissioned brigadier general by Con- 
gress and given command of the entire 
American cavalry. General Pulaski 
proved to be a spirited young command- 
er who fervently believed in the cause 
for which he was fighting. At the head 
of his men, in the thick of battle, he 
fought for 2 long years for our Nation 
and contributed to the winning of the 
revolution. 

On October 9, 1779, at the siege of Sa- 
vannah, he bravely charged the enemy 
lines at the head of his cavalry unit and 
was seriously wounded. He was removed 
to the brig Wasp where surgeons were 
unable to remove the bullet. He died on 
board on October 11 at the age of 31, 
ending a career of a gallant and bril- 
liant soldier. General Pulaski died as 
he had lived—in the midst of a fight for 
freedom. 

Thus General Pulaski inscribed his 
name in the hearts and memory of every 
American. His name has become synon- 
ymous with freedom—a quality inherent 
in every person, particularly persons of 
Polish descent who have known so little 
freedom during the last 2 centuries. 

Americans owe a debt of gratitude to 
him which can never be fully repaid. 
Our love and admiration for him is 
matched only by our love and respect 
for the country from which he came 
and whose spirit and love of liberty he 
typified. We Americans should dedicate 
ourselves to bring freedom to Poland, 
Pulaski’s homeland, so that it will again 
be in the sunshine of liberty and inde- 


“pendence. 


New Life for the Area Redevelopment 
Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
less some immediate action is taken the 
area redevelopment program will come 
to a halt very shortly. ARA, originally 
enacted to provide Federal assistance to 
help increase permanent employment in 
economically distressed areas of the Na- 
tion, can only be complimented on a job 
welldone. Great strides have been made 
during the past 2 years, but certain long- 
range problems linger on. Serious and 
persistent unemployment continues to 
plague the Nation. 

We in Connecticut are familiar with 
the accomplishments of ARA. We do 
not wish to see their good works go down 
the drain. This week an ARA official is 
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visiting our State trying to determine 
whether additional aerospace subcon- 
tracts may be let to our firms. I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues one of many letters I have re- 
ceived in appreciation of the assistance 
rendered by the Area Redevelopment 
Agency and also to urge them to support 
the ARA program when it reaches the 


House floor: 
Knox GLASS, INC., 
New York, N.Y., October 1, 1963. 
Hon. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. GRABOWSKI: No doubt you have 
heard by now the good news that the Area 
Redevelopment Administration has approved 
our application for a loan in connection with 
the expansion of our Danielson plant facility. 
All 3,400 of us here in Knox Glass are ex- 
tremely pleased and we intend to start im- 
mediately on the preliminary work that must 
be done prior to groundbreaking, which we 
hope to begin in the spring. 

We are most appreciative of the help and 
assistance you have rendered to us in con- 
nection with our application. We feel that 
your continued personal interest in this mat- 
ter over the past year was a decisive factor in 
this major community development 

Our expansion could not be realized With- 
out the financial assistance of the Area Re- 
devel t Administration We sincerely 
believe that this project is good not only for 
Knox Glass, but also will be tremendous 
help to the Danielson area. The expansion 
will result in additional jobs for the Daniel- 
son community in excess of 175 people and 
will bring an additional annual payroll of $1 
million to the community, as well as in- 
creased job security for the 240 people pres- 
ently employed there by Knox Glass. 

There are, of course, other indirect benefits 
that will accrue to the community, such as 
the p reopening of the U.S. Corru- 
gated's fiberboard box plant located in that 
area. This plant had closed in April of this 
year with a layoif of about 50 people. 

We are grateful for the wholehearted co- 
operation which we received, during the long 
months of negotiations, from Mr. Ward 
Miller and his associates at the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration in Washington in- 
cluding their Northeast Representative, Mr. 
Charles Hammarlund, and the cooperation 
of the New York office of the Small Business 
Administration, particularly, Mr. Charles 
Kriger and Mr. William Myles and his staff. 

Thank you so much for your help in our 
plans for the Danielson plant. 

Sincerely, 
R. A. RICH, 
Chairman of the Board and President. 


Our Coming Battle With the Military 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of Congress as well as many 
people throughout the Nation are vitally 
interested in seeing that something is 
done to protect the military from imple- 
mentation of the so-called Gesell report. 
In my opinion, the Defense Department 
is trying to gradually implement this re- 
port and see that its recommendations 
are carried out. 


The recommendations of the Gesell 
Committee are intended to use the mili- 
tary politically and as a club and lever 
over entire communities. It is shocking 
to me that the Executive Branch of our 
government could seek such means to re- 
gulate private business and thus further 
gain control and authority over private 
enterprise, over the Armed Forces and 
the free enterprise ssytem which has 
made America strong. 

The Honorable CARL Vinson, member 
of the House of Representatives from 
Georgia and chairman of the House 
Armed Services Commitee, has intro- 
duced a bill which, if enacted into law, 
would prevent the implementation of the 
Gesell report. Representative VINSON, 
of course, as chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, has the right, power 
and duty to refer his bill to the proper 
subcommittee so that this matter may 
be gone into thoroughly and the people 
of the Nation informed as to the dangers 
confronting our Nation as a result of this 
iniquitous report of the so-called Gesell 
committee. This will give an opportu- 
nity to investigate the background and 
philosophy of the member: of the com- 
mittee as well as the effect of the recom- 
mendations if implemented upon the 
military, the free enterprise system of 
the Nation, the right to choose our asso- 
ciates and to operate our private busi- 
nesses without interference. I trust that 
some action will be forthcoming on this 
matter in the very, very near future. 
We cannot stand idly by and permit the 
rights, liberties and freedoms of our peo- 
ple to be siphoned off by a power-crazed 
and political partisan government bent 
on self-perpetuation. J 

On Tuesday, October 1, 1963, there 
appeared in the Lynchburg (Va.) News 
a very timely editorial entitled “Our 
Coming Battle With the Military.” Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the editorial which is as follows: 

OUR Cominc BATTLE WITH THE MILITARY 

Representative Cart Vinson, Chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, has 
fired the opening shot in the civilian battle 
to keep President Kennedy from using the 
military services as an economic weapon to 
enforce his racial policies. . 

Mr. Vinson has introduced a bill (HR. 
8460), which makes it an offense punishable 
by court martial for military men to carry 
out Defense Secretary Robert S. MeNamara's 
directive on off-base racial discrimination. 

MeNamara's directive was based on the 
recommendations of the special group ap- 
pointed over a year ago by the President and 
headed by Washington attorney Gerhard A, 
Gesell. While the Defense Secretary issued 
the order he did so at the direction of the 
President. 

The order, issued July 26, instructs base 
commanders to work for the integration of 
facilities in communities near bases and gives 
them power to declare segregated facilities 
off-limits. It throws the full weight of the 
armed services and all the economic power 
they represent against the civil governments 
of this Nation. It is not stretching a point 
to state that this order places every com- 
munity near a military base and every com- 
munity with military installations, under a 
degree of martial control through the power 
of the economic boycott. 

The Pentagon says it is not integrating 
anything. It says it is merely prepared to 
order Its men not to patronize places which 
are segregated. 
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The best that can be said for this explana- 
tion Is that it is a lie. The worst that can 
be said is that it is intended to deceive. 

The key word in the statement is “patron- 
ize.” The order does not mean that only 
restaurants, bowling alleys and the like will 
be placed off-limits and servicemen forbidden 
to enter them. It also gives the Pentagon 
the power to boycott any firm with which 
it does business. And it does billions of 
dollars worth of business each year, and those 
billions come from the American taxpayer. 
Now they are to be used as a weapon against 
him, to enforce the President's racial policies. 

The order not only authorizes a direct, or 
primary boycott, but lt can be used to en- 
force a secondary boycott—to force supplier 
businesses into line. There is practically no 
limit to its use nor to the firms and in- 
dividuals against whom it can be used. 

The South will bear the brunt of this 
despotism at first, but the order applies to 
military installations and forces anywhere 
in the Nation. The South fights alone today, 
but the remainder of the Nation will have to 
fight tomorrow. 

Vunson's bill seeks to prevent the use of 
this massive economic weapon against the 
people who pay for it. The bill would make 
any member of the armed services subject 
to court-martial who “seeks to direct or con- 
trol any activity” of any serviceman off base 
on the basis of race, color, or religion. 

It would make it a court-martial offense 
for a serviceman to direct, implement, or 
request the use of the off-limits sanction be- 
cause of race, color, or religion. 

And it would penalize those who com- 
plained about military racial policies or 
processed complaints without going through 
the regular channels and without informing 
the target of the complaint. 

Vinson included the latter provision as a 
result of the Gesell report which stated that 
Negroes are often inhibited from making 
complaints through regular channels. The 
report suggested that they be encouraged to 
bypass regular channels. 

The bill also bars the use of any Defense 
Department appropriations to carry out Mc- 
Namara's directive. 

Vinson accuses McNamara of trying to 
“impose a new social order throughout the 
United States through use of our Armed 
Forces.” 

“This is a direct invasion by the Depart- 
ment of Defense into local affairs,” he con- 
tinued, “If it is social reform today, it may 
be direct participation in national elections 
tomorrow.” 

He could have pointed out that the Presi- 
dent has thrice ordered these forces into the 
field against two member States of the Union 
in the past 12 months. 

No American in his right mind trusts any 
military force, much less his own. The 
greatest military threat to an American 
comes from his own armed services, since he 
has nothing to protect him from them. He 
has established them to protect him. And 
he has only to look around him, in his own 
hemisphere, to find civillan governments 
overthrown regularly by military juntas. 
The most recent example occurred last week, 
in the Dominican Republic. History cata- 
logs the triumph of the military over civil 
government. 

The President is setting a dangerous prece- 
dent. He is dragging the military into the 
political arena, to enforce a partisan policy. 
Once engaged, the military will be in a posi- 
tion to bargain. It will, in short, become a 
power in civil government—the greatest 
power, since it has the means to force com- 
pliance with its will regardless of law. The 
first step toward a military dictatorship in 
this Nation will have been taken if Mc- 
Namara's directive is allowed to stand. 

That directive is only one more case in 
point in a long line of Kennedy decisions 
which reveal that the President appears to 


* 
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ignore the consequences of his decisions as 
long as he gets his way now and the vote 
tomorrow. G 

All that stands between us and this bleak 
future is Mr. ViNson’'s bill. 


The Cooley Cotton Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently received a copy of 
an editorial that appeared in the Pro- 
gressive Farmer concerning the Cooley 
cotton bill that I hope the House will 
soon have an opportunity to vote on. 

This editorial, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
very clearly indicates the general feeling 
in regard to this bill. Therefore, I am 
hopeful that when the bill does come to 
the floor for action that an amendment 
can be offered that wil make the legis- 
lation miore acceptable to the farmers. 

I would like to place the editorial in 
the Recorp at this point: 

COOLEY COTTON BILL NEEDS CHANGES 


As we go to press, there seems to be grave 
doubt as to whether any cotton legislation 
will be approved by Congress this year. This 
could be as dangerous in the long run as bad 
features in some of the bills proposed. Our 
considered Judgment is that we cannot af- 
ford either no legislation or bad features of 
possible legislation. 

The only bill that has a chance of passage 
in the House—the Cooley bill—is aimed in 
the right direction. It is furthermore fairly 
obvious that unless the House acts, nothing 
will come out of the Senate in 1963. This 
Cooley bill has a number of provisions that 
will help the cotton industry. It seeks to 
help mills meet their problem of competing 
with imports from other countries; it pro- 
vides a crash program for weevil eradication 
and other measures to cut growing costs. 
But the bill is saddled with a couple of fea- 
tures that could be disastrous to growers. 

The bill makes it mandatory that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture provide cotton to 
U.S. mills by August 1, 1964, at a price not 
in excess of that for which it is made avail- 
able for export.“ The export price is now 
about 8% cents a pound lower than U.S. sup- 
port prices, or around 24 cents. 

In 1961, mills would have been fully satis- 
fled with 30-cent cotton and no special pay- 
ment. A 5-cent payment now would supply 
them cotton from the 1963 crop at a price 
equivalent to 27½ cents per pound—the 
cheapest in many years. 

At present price support levels, an 814- 
cent payment to mills would cost the Goy- 
ernment $340 to $400 million. But, say you, 
why should growers worry about giving mills 
a windfall? There's good reason why. 
Struggling as it is to reduce cost of farm 
programs, the Government would almost cer- 
tainly take advantage of lowered supports 
the bill would provide under the McIntire 
amendment. That's 30 cents for 1964, 2914 
cents for 1965, and 29 cents for 1966, com- 
pared with 32.47 cents now. 

A cut to 30 cents would then reduce to- 
day's export subsidy and the mill payment to 
6% cents. On 14 million bales, that would 
save $175 million and it would all come out 
of growers’ pockets. If the amendment 
should not be accepted, then support prices 


could be cut to about 26 ½ cents under al- 
ready existing law. 

It is true that under the Cooley bill the 
first 15 bales of an allotment would be sup- 
ported at up to 10 percent more than the 
basic support price, but not to exceed 32.47 
cents. We estimate this would cover a fifth 
of the crop southwide and somewhat more 
than half in Alabama and Georgia. Yet 
favoring the 15-bale grower over the 50-bale 
man is in itself a dangerous precedent. Dis- 
crimination could grow like weeds in ma- 
nured ground. Moreover, it favors the type 
of grower who is rapidly going out of cotton. 
It fayors him at the expense of folks who 
will continue to be the backbone of the in- 
dustry. 

Last year, we traveled over our territory 
and talked with many cotton people about 
cotton costs. We concluded that it is cost- 
ing our best growers from 24 to 25 cents a 
pound to grow cotton in most areas. We 
found that with a 3214-cent support price, 
these growers had about 8 cents a pound for 
risk and management after paying all costs. 
Take 3 cents off this 8-cent margin, and you 
have cut a grower’s profit margin 40 percent 
on every bale he produces beyond 15. That's 
cutting the profit margin far too thin. 

We need new cotton legislation. There is 
no doubt about it. But the Cooley bill gives 
mills too much and growers too little. To be 
acceptable, it must be amended to give 
growers, more price protection. A still bet- 
ter move would be substitution of S. 608, 
the Sparkman-Hill bill, for the Cooley bill. 
We would urge addition of the Cooley bill's 
research section to the substituted bill. 

Next month we propose to analyze some of 
the real dangers that we see ahead if we get 
no cotton legislation this year, ` 


Who Wins on the Wheat Deal? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


z OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in his 
usual manner President Kennedy made 
the approval of the sale of wheat to 
Communist Russia sound very pleasing 
as he glossed over any dangers to the 
United States. He glibly assured re- 
porters at his press conference that the 
Russian people would know that they 
were receiving wheat from the American 
people in spite of the fact that we have 
had no success in reaching the Russian 
people. He barely noted that Russia 
would agree not to supply wheat to Cuba 
and other satellites, but failed to say 
how we can depend on thei: word in this 
case any more than when Khrushchey 
promised to get the troops out of Cuba. 

No, the President just does not under- 
stand communism, the world struggle 
and what needs to be done to preserve 
the security of the United States, or he 
does not care, 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I would like to in- 
clude an editorial from the October 15 
issue of the National Review which 
points out how well we are playing 
Khrushchev’s game in the President's 
wheat deal. 

The editorial follows: 
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Wo WINS ON THE WHEAT DEAL? 


Granted one initial premise, it all follows 
logically enough. When the Canadians get 
X millions selling them their wheat, and 
when the Australians get Y millions selling 
theirs, why shouldn't we Americans get in on 
the deal? If we don't supply it, they'll get 
their wheat anyway from the other pro- 
ducers, won't they? And we've got our moun- 
tainous surplus and our shaky dollar to add 
special motives to the normal—isn't it nor- 
mal?—wish of a man to find a market for 
his products. When Britain sends them 
chemical plants and Italy sends them steel 
pipe and West Germany sends them locomo- 
tives, what sense does it make for us to be 
so Nice-Nellie? - 

Yes, it’s all logical enough if we're sure, 
quite sure, of just one point: That Khru- 
shchey isn't serious when he says he is going 
to bury us; that a free society is not threat- 
ened by a totalitarian society, based on a 
state-owned industry and a state monopoly 
of foreign trade, and committed to world 
revolution, 

If we are wrong on that point, we are very 
wrong indeed. Because then this wheat that 
we and our friends are sending them, the 
machines and chemicals, tools and ships that 
will follow soon enough now that the door 
is opening—that started flowing from our 
friends some while ago—cannot have any 
other effect than to strengthen the hand of 
an enemy that he may the more surely slay 
us. What is the meaning of the current 
Soviet wheat shortage that their Govern- 
ment is so frantically striving to fill? (We 
may be sure, in passing, that the shortage 
does not extend to the vast war reserves that 
the Communists have always assigned an ab- 
solute priority over stomachs.) This short- 
age is the expression of the silent but per- 
sistent and wonderfully effective resistance 
of the peasants to communism. It amounts 
to a general strike of the peasantry, perhaps 
the major obstacle on the Communists’ road 
to the completion of the revolution. They 
are held back from conquering the world 
because they cannot conquer the farmers 
and peasants in the regions they have al- 
ready seized. We now arrive as the strike- 
breakers, enabling the regime to breathe more 
freely, to redirect into the arms-supporting 
industries the energies drained—as Khru- 
shchev quite frankly admits—by the peas- 
ant problem.” 

Khrushchev isn't going to have much trou- 
ble burying us if we are determined to prove 
Marx right when he predicted that, from the 
nature of capitalism and the profit motive, 
we will inevitably dig our own graves. 


Mrs. Fournier Wins Wilkinson Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most able and energetic community lead- 
ers I know received a well-deserved 
honor in Lawrence, Mass., last week. 
Mrs. Louise Haffner Fournier was award- 
ed the Ralph B. Wilkinson Award for 
“dedicated leadership toward an im- 
proved community.” Mrs. Fournier has 
played an active role on the Lawrence 
Chamber of Commerce; she served as 
chairman of Business Education Days 
and the access roads committee and was, 
active on the State legislative committee. 
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In addition she has been a director of 
St. Ann's Orphanage in Methuen and of 
the United Fund. These are just a few 
of Mrs. Fournier’s accomplishments and 
I must also mention that she is the 
mother of five children. 

Mrs, Fournier's achievement should 
serve as an inspiration to all those who 
seek to help their communities. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the fine account of the occasion of the 
presentation of the Wilkinson Award 
which appeared in the Lawrence Eagle- 
Tribune on October 4, 1963, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mrs. FOURNIER WINS WILKINSON AWARD 


Dedicated leadership toward an improved 
community was recognized Thursday night 
when Mrs, Louise Haffner Fournier was pre- 
sented the 1963 Ralph B, Wilkinson award. 

The award, resoundly applauded by the 
nearly 400 Greater Lawrence residents gath- 
ered at Freedman's Hall for the annual din- 
ner sponsored by the junior chamber of com- 
merce, was the 10th presented in honor of 
the late local business and civic leader. 

Past winners, most of whom were in the 
audience, were: 1954, Walter V. Demers, Sr.; 
1955, Dr. Milton J. Meyers; 1956, the late 
Abbot Stevens; 1957, James F. Hennessey; 
1958, William F. Lucey; 1959, Dr. Nina E. 
Scarito; 1960, Walter N. Webster; 1961, 
Charles J. McCabe; and 1962, Fred E. Dionne. 

MAYOR MAKES PRESENTATION 


Mrs. Fournier was presented the emblama- 
tic plaque by Mayor John J, Buckley who 
has officiated in that capacity at all 10 award 
dinners. ý 

Obviously moved and deeply touched, Mrs, 
Fournier expressed her gratitude to the or- 
ganization, remarking that she only “wished 
my father, who so respected and liked Mr. 
Wilkinson, could have been here tonight 
* + * he would have been so proud.” 

Her husband and children were with her to 
share the honor. 

It came only moments after the gathering 
was urged to take a more active part in com- 
munity affairs. 

The speaker was Frank S. Christian, vice 
president in charge of marketing for the 
New England Merchants National Bank of 
Boston. 

Christian told from personal experience 
how too often businessmen work 24 hours 
daily and become expert in their fields, but 
know very little about other things that 
surround them. 

His awakening came, he said, when he 
and another man formed a committee of two 
to foster redevelopment of the Hub's water- 
front area, once a thriving port and now 
100 acres of “dilapidated” structures, 

TOTAL COST $90 MILLION 

He estimated that $250,000 would be 
needed for preliminary planning of the proj- 
ect that eventually will cost $90 million. 
The Boston Chamber of Commerce gave $60,- 
000 and he raised the remaining $190,000 
during the next 3 months by private sub- 
scription of businessmen. 

During and after the formation of the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority, Christian 


“We must realize,” he said, “that the de- 
cisions of legislators and officeholders will 
make or break our free enterprise system. 
Too often, each has been insensitive to the 
other's needs.“ 
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The speaker also lamented the image of 
the business world in the minds of the 
country’s youth. 

STUDENT SURVEY CITED 


In four major surveys completed nation- 
ally, he said, it was found that a majority 
of high school students considered profit 
immoral and felt that the Government 
should regulate it. 

“If they are going to find places in our 
system,” he said, “they've got to be in- 
structed so that they will understand it.” 

He reminded his listeners that business- 
men are in a minority group. 

He suggested that we take an entirely 
fresh look at our problems and find the 
guts to find solutions to them. 

In introducing Mrs. Fournier, Mayor Buck- 
ley told of the “difficult task“ faced by the 
judges whose “choice * * * exemplifies the 
very spirit of selfless devotion to civic 
service.” 

The recipient, he said, was a “dedicated 
supporter of our free enterprise system. She 
has never been hesistant to put her shoulder 
to the wheel in any program that will be 
good for the Nation, the State, or Greater 
Lawrence.” 

CHAMBER DIRECTOR 


Mrs. Fournier, president and treasurer of 
Haffner Service Stations, Inc., was the first 
woman elected to the board of directors of 
the Greater Lawrence Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

She was the chamber’s first chairman of 
the Business Education Days and was active 
on the State legislative committee. More 
recently she was chairman of the chamber’s 
access roads committee. 

She is a director and friend of St. Ann's 
Orphanage, Methuen; a director and division 
chairman of the United Fund; a member of 
the Ladies of Merrimack and a director of 
the Girl Scouts Council, 

Earlier this year, she headed the commit- 
tee that planned a clyic reception to singing 
star Robert Goulet. 

She is married to Emile L. Fournier and 
they have five children, 

THREE OTHER SPEAKERS 


Other speakers at the dinner were Toast- 
master Thomas R. Roussell, Arthur T. Com; 
pagnone, president of the Greater Lawrence 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and Donald 
E. Peterson, State president of the JayCees. 

Rey. J. Edison Pike, rector of Christ Epis- 
copal Church, Andover, gave the invocation 
and benediction. 

Also at the head table were Robert E. 
Maguire, president of the Greater Lawrence 
Chamber of Commerce, and the 
tion's exective vice president, 
Mouiton. 

Andrew Alyino and Robert E. Gauthier 
were cochairmen of the dinner committee, 

The award committee included; Philip 
Saracusa, Ervin N. Livingston, George Stern, 
Robert Pangione, William V. Flynn, Warren 
Lafferty, Francis J. MacDonald, and Richard 
R. Rochon. 


Elbert G. 


Federal Tax Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 


> 
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the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include the introduction, conclusions, 
and recommendations of the report by 
the Committee on Federal Tax Policy, 
whose chairman is Mr. Roswell Magill, 
former Secretary of the Treasury under 
the Roosevelt administration. I believe 
that this report constitutes a most sensi- 
ble approach to our Federal tax policy, 
and I recommend the reading of the full 
report by Members of this House: 
I, INTRODUCTION, CONCLUSIONS, AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Our Federal tax system is one of the most 
important influences affecting economic 
growth and the full employment of labor and 
the country’s productive facilities. While it 
is not the source of all our economic 
troubles, the Federal tax structure is obso- 
lete and wastefully complex. When tax 
rates and total tax burdens are as high as 
they are now, the tax system inevitably In- 
fluences the economy adversely, in ways other 
than -those directly involved in collecting 
dollars for the 

Tax revision is long overdue. To a great 
extent the structure has been shaped during 
periods of emergency—the depression of the 
1930's, World War II, and the Korean con- 
fiict—to meet temporary“ needs. Yet, a 
decade since the end of the fighting in 
Korea, no basic recasting of the system has 
taken place. Moreover, inflation has brought 
a rise of about 14 percent in the level of 
prices in this period and has made higher 
tax rates applicable at lower levels of real 


income. Thus in effect the progression of 
the individual income tax has been 
steepened. 


The fundamental reason for taxes is to 
pay for government expenditures. Federal 
taxes collected in the fiscal year 1963 were 
about $100 billion, equal to 20 percent of the 
net national product or 22 percent of na- 
tional income. Even so, the system did not 
yield enough to carry the costs of 
Government. 

The need for tax changes is no longer 
questioned, but the problem is not one of 
taxes alone. Federal expenditures must be 
considered along with tax revision—and the 
outlook for the control and reduction of 
Federal expenditures is not encouraging. 
Unless expenditures are controlled reason- 
ably to match the revenues generated by a 
tax system with lower rates of income tax- 
ation, the people must make a clear national 
choice between a higher level of private 
spending and new taxes to support more 
government spending. 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. Our Federal tax system has a pervasive 
influence on our economic life, As presently 
constituted, it Is a significant impediment 
to the investment required for economic 
well-being today and future growth. The 
tax system urgently requires revision. 

2. The current concern about the unfavor- 
able balance of payments and the stability 
of the dollar as an international currency 
emphasizes the desirability of removing tax 
impediments to investment for business 
modernization and growth. 

3. Jobs, income, and the goods and serv- 
ices we consume depend primarily upon the 
activities of private business. Corporations 
and unincorporated businesses are the source 
of the vast bulk of our national income. To 
advance economic welfare, we should mini- 
mize and endeavor to eliminate tax impedi- 
ments to business expansion and efficiency. 

4. Tax revision on any broad scale should 
be the best we can design not only for imme- 
diate needs, but for the long run. Current 
conditions cannot be ignored, but the prin- 
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cipal emphasis should be on the needs of the 
decades ahead. 

5. Excessive progression in the rates of the 
individual income tax and the unduly high 
rates of the individual and corporate income 
taxes are serious deterrents to initiative, sav- 
ing, and risktaking. The extremely high 
rates exert a substantial distorting influence 
on business and individual decisions. They 
retard economic growth and attainment of 
adequate investment, employment, and con- 
sumption. 

6. Whatever the conditions of the moment, 
longer-run considerations call for tax reduc- 
tions which encourage investment as a 
means of increasing consumption. The rate 
of economic growth will be governed to a 
large degree by the rate of investment for 
expansion and modernization, and the effi- 
ciency of its utilization. 

7. The required revision of the tax system 
is inextricably related to Federal expendi- 
tures. Tax relief on the scale needed is pos- 
sible only as Federal spending is reduced or 
as the economy grows and Government ex- 
penditures are held at a level which will per- 
mit reduction in tax rates without continu- 
ing deficits. The efficacy and the desirability 
of tax cutting without reduction in expendi- 
tures as a deliberate means of restoring the 
economy to full employment are viewed by 
the committee with great skepticism. Tax 
reduction which results in deficits for this 
purpose is a tenuous and uncertain means 
and can, at most, be condoned only tem- 
porarily. Deficits as a way of life invite un- 
controlled spending, price inflation, and a 
further weakening of the dollar. Under 
present conditions of the economy, however, 
tax reduction which promotes faster eco- 
nomic growth can properly be advocated in 
spite of a resulting deficit, provided it is 
coupled with an orderly program to bring the 
budget into balance through expenditure re- 
duction and control. 

8. Substantial tax reduction is possible 
without continuing deficits if the adminis- 
trative budget can be held to $95 billion for 
1964 and if future increases in Federal ex- 
penditures are rigidly limited (table A). 
But even if spending is stabilized, tax reduc- 
tion will unavoidably increase deficits until 
economit growth yields the revenue to match 
expenditures.* 

9. The problems involved should not deter 
the Congress from prompt action to reduce 
taxes. The need for appropriate tax reduc- 
tion is urgent. Expenditures can be con- 
trolled, and if they are, the prospects of a 
balanced budget by 1966 are good-enough to 
warrant the acceptance of the initial deficits 
which will be incurred (table A). 

10. The program of rate reduction of the 
individual and corporate income taxes should 
not be interrupted or reversed in order to 
raise revenues to finance increased Govern- 
ment spending. Any inadequacy of revenues 
from failure to control expenditures within 
the capacity of the new income tax structure 
should be covered by new tax sources; the 
alternative of continuing deficits and inevi- 
table inflation is unacceptable. If the level 
of expenditures requires additional revenues, 
income tax rates should not be increased. 
The additional revenues should be derived 
from a new general excise, which would be 
less likely to impede investment or economic 
growth. 

11, While the basic rate of the individual 
income tax is too high, the progressive rates, 
especially those applicable to the higher 
brackets, are not only punitive but have the 
greatest deterrent effect on capital formation. 
Thus, priority should be given to reduction 
of these rates; the revenue loss is not large 
but the national advantages would be great. 
Overall reduction in the entire rate structure 
depends in final analysis on the degree to 
which Government expenditures are held in 
check or alternative taxes are employed. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Taste A—Estimated tar yield under recom- 
mended rate and bracket structure, selected 
levels of gross national product, 1964-66 

[In billions of dollars] f 
MEDIUM GROWTH ESTIMATES 


[GNP increasing st 5 t ann ($607 in 1964, 
$837 in 1965, $669 in 1966) 


Revenues: 

Individual ineome tax 849. 9 $51.1 
Cor jon income tax 24.1 24.3 
Excise tax 11.5 12.0 
Estate and gift 2.6 29 
Customs receipts. 1.5 1.7 

Miscellaneous budget re- : 
8 4.6 4.8 
Total revenue 94.2 96. 8 
Expenditure assumption 95. 0 95.0 
Surplus (+) or defleit (-) — 8 418 


LOW GROWTH ESTIMATES 
[GNP increasing nA percent annually ($001 In 1964, $025 
) 


1965, $650 in 1966)) 
1964 1965 1966 
Revenues: 

Individual income tax.. 845.3 848. 5 $48.4 
Corporation income tax 22.7 21.8 22.8 
x ot ee ee 10.8 11.2 11.7 
Estate and gift tax. 2.4 2.6 2.9 
Customs receipts... 1.4 1.5 1.6 

Miscellaneous budget re- 
r 4.5 4.6 4.8 
Total revenuo . 87.1 90.2 92.2 
Expenditure assumption 95.0 85.0 95.0 

Surplus (+) or defi- 
it 2 — =7.9 | -48 —2.8 


HIGH GROWTH ESTIMATES 


GNP increasing at 8 Ist year, 6 percent there- 
after ($624 In 1964, $661 in 1965, $701 in 1966) 


| assa | 965. | 008 


Revenues: 

Individual income tax.. 848 3 $51.7 $53.5 
Cor tion income tax 27.1 25.9 26.5 
Krolse tax 11.2 11.9 12.1 
Estate and gift tax 2.4 26 29 
Customs receipts... 1.4 1.6 1.8 

Miscellaneous bud 
copts 4.5 4.6 4.8 
Total revenue 84.9 98.3 101.6 
Expenditure assumption 95,0 95. 0 95.0 
Surplus (+) or deficit () =—1 +3.3 +6.6 


12. Elimination of inequities in the present 
tax structure and modification or elimina- 
tion of unjustified special provisions should 
also be undertaken. There is merit in many 
of the proposals now before the Congress 
which are characterized as “structural re- 
forms.“ Changes which will broaden the base 
of the income tax and thus permit greater 
rate reduction are especially to be sought, 
Some of the proposals for “structural re- 
forms” are eminently desirable in principle, 
but several are primarily designed to increase 
the tax, not to reform it. Furthermore, there 
are “structural reforms” which are not pres- 
ently before the Congress but should be, 
since they have already been studied exhaus- 
tively by congressional committees in the 
past. However, controversy over changes to 
modify special provisions, eliminate in- 
equities or broaden the tax base should not 
be permitted to delay prompt reduction of the 
rates. Reduction of the great disparity be- 
tween the highest and the lowest tax rates 
is the most urgently needed revision. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
In general 

1. The tax rates on both individual and 
corporation income should be reduced in 
progressive stages starting January 1, 1964. 

2. The amount and the pattern of tax re- 
duction should be designed to achieve the 
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optimum permanent improvement of the 
rate structure. Short-term problems should 
not dominate action which will have long- 
run significance. Tax reductions should be 
Planned so that budgetary balance by 1966 
will be achieved. 

3. The program of tax reduction and re- 
form should be accompanied by control of 
Federal expenditures—by reducing some 
programs, avoiding or deferring authoriza- 
tions, eliminating some areas of Federal 
activity, and by holding spending programs 
to such levels that the budget will be bal- 
anced at lower levels of income tax rates as 
economic growth increases revenue yields. 

4. If Federal expenditures are not reduced 
or controlled, neither the program of pro- 
gressive reduction of income tax rates nor 
the ultimate goal for the income tax rate 
structure should be sacrificed. Rather, the 
revenues required to balance the budget 
should be obtained from a new general ex- 
cise such as a tax on goods and services 
sold at the retail, wholesale or manufacturing 
level, or a value-added tax. We see no pros- 
pect of adding significantly to revenue by 
restricting deductions or by including in the 
income tax base receipts now excluded. 

5. The present structure of selective ex- 
cise taxes (other than those on alcoholic 
beverages, tobacco products, and gasoline) 
should be revised to apply more broadly. 

6. National policy to relieve small business 
entities from tax rates which will still be 
high even after the proposed reductions, 
should continue to be recognized by equal 
reductions in both the corporation normal 
tax and surtax rates. 

7. The Congress over the past decade has 
developed a wealth of material on many 
needed reforms which have not yet been 
acted upon. A commission or similar body 
should be established with representation 
from the Congress, from business and pro- 
fessional groups, and from the public, to 
review and update this material, undertake 
any additional studies needed, and prepare 
recommendations in legislative form for con- 
gressional consideration. Efforts for tax re- 
form should give emphasis to the simplifica- 
tion of the provisions affecting the deter- 
mination of taxable income of business. 


Taste B—Recommended rate and bracket 
structure of the individual income tar 


GASaRSESS 
SKELRSESSRERSEL 


As to the individual taz 


1. The rates of the individual income tax 
should be reduced from the present range of 
20-91 percent to a range of 18-65 percent 
effective January 1, 1964, and to 16-50 per- 
cent effective January 1, 1966 (table B). 

2. The brackets of the individual income 
tax should be broadened, the steps arranged 
in a more logical relationship, and the brack- 
ets extended to higher levels of income 
(table B). 

3. The exemptions should not be 
changed. Relaxation of the burdens on in- 
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dividuals and families with low incomes, in 
addition to rate reduction, should take the 
form of splitting the first bracket (table B). 
Purther relief for low incomes should be 
achieved not through the rate structure but 
through a credit against tax of a flat dollar 
amount, or alternatively a tax credit re- 
duced by a percentage of taxable income in 
excess of the first bracket so that it van- 
ishes” as taxable income rises.* 

4. The $50 dividend exclusion and 4 per- 
cent dividend credit should be increased. 
The present allowances are inadequate as a 
means of mitigating the double taxation of 
distributed corporate income. The objective 
should be an allowance at the initial rate 
of the income tax. 

5. True capital gains should be taxed at 
progressively lower effective rates, the longer 
the holding period. Revisions should be 
made in the law to provide more rational 
bases for distinguishing between ordinary in- 
come and capital gains. A system should be 
devised which would permit disposition of 
investments and reinvestments without in- 
curring tax, but with a carry-over of basis 
and safeguards to insure that the transfers 
are between equity investments, or from debt 
to equity. This would recognize that mo- 
bility of capital is hampered by the tax la- 
bility incurred when investment capital is 
withdrawn from one enterprise and rein- 
vested in another enterprise; this is a par- 
ticular burden on availability of funds for 
new enterprises which need venture capital. 

6. A system of income averaging for indi- 
viduals should be implemented to avoid dis- 
criminatory taxation of fluctuating income. 

7. The sick pay exclusion should be elim- 
inated. As an alternative, a deduction of 
medical expenses incurred but now not al- 
lowable beeause of the percentage limitation 
should be allowed up to the amount of sick 
pay excludable under present law. 

8. As a means of broadening the income 
tax base and to facilitate essential rate re- 
duction, (a) the present deduction for taxes 
should be allowed only for taxes incurred in 
a business or in the production of income, 
plus State and local income, property, and 
general sales and use taxes; and (b) the de- 
duction for casualty losses not incurred in a 
business or in the production of income, 
should be limited to the excess over some 

appropriate percentage of adjusted gross in- 
come. 


9. The program of tax reduction should 
include a lowering of estate and gift tax 
rates. This step should be taken quite apart 
from the long needed reappraisal of the es- 
tate and gift tax structure by the Congress. 

As to the corporation tar 


1. The corporate income tax should be 
reduced from the present 52 percent by 2 
percentage points per year, 1 point each 
in the normal and surtax, commencing on 
January 1, 1964, and continuing until the 
combined rate is 30 percent. 

2. The following changes in the taxation 
of business are desirable to encourage 
growth: 

(a) Congress should provide a statutory 
basis for determining “guideline” lives for 
depreciable property, but the reserve ratio 
test should be eliminated. 

(b) The base for computing depreciation 
should not be reduced by the investment 
tax credit, 

(c) Intercorporate dividends should be 
freed from tax. 

(d) The 2 percent penalty tax for filing 
consolidated returns should be eliminated. 

\ 3, Changes in the taxation of natural re- 
sources subject to percentage depletion and 
the amount of such depletion to be allowed 
should be considered in the light of present 
resource needs and reserves, and in the light 
of the desirability of incentives for eco- 
nomic development and growth generally, 
such as incentives to research and develop- 
ment. Decisions concerning major changes 
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in the taxation of Income from natural re- 
sources should await the development of 
more factual information, particularly in 
view of the uncertain economic and revenue 
effects. 

4. The gain on the sale of depreciable 
property, including depreciable real property, 
should be taxed as ordinary income to the 
extent of depreciation previously allowed. 

5. The problems of taxing income from 
foreign sources have not been solved satis- 
factorily. The statutory changes in 1962, by 
and large, added complexity and inequities in 
an already difficult area. The Congress 
should reexamine the basic philosophy of the 
1962 amendments. This rests on an unsound 
concept which would require that income 
earned abroad by American businesses be 
taxed on the same basis as income earned at 
home, with an objective of discouraging in- 
vestment in certain countries. We believe 
that income earned abroad by American com- 
panies should be taxed in a manner con- 
ducive to meeting the competition of foreign 
businesses in other countries. Such a policy 
would best serve the long-term balance-of- 
payments interests of the United States. A 
study should be undertaken to determine 
whether a solution can be found by means of 
international agreements for a rational allo- 
cation of income from international busi- 
ness. 


Note by L. E. Kust: “If the thesis is sound 
that the present tax structure yields a budget 
surplus before full employment is achieved, 
and that larger budget deficits can solve our 
unemployment problem, it should be noted 
that under the proposed rate structure and 
the assumed expenditures, a budget surplus 
would not be achieved until the GNP is ap- 
proaching what should on this thesis be a 
full employment level.” 

Note by Alfred Buehler: It would be pre- 
ferable, in my opinion, to meet the problem 
of burdens of taxes on the lower incomes di- 
rectly through the rate schedule rather than 
by introducing another special tax differ- 
ential. The tax rates on all incomes should 
be related to revenue requirements as well 
as to economic considerations,” 


Proposed Curtailment of Service on New 
Haven Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
recently announced that it will further 
curtail passenger train service on its 
lines from New London, Conn., to Wor- 
cester, Mass., and from New London to 
Providence, R.I. If the railroad is per- 
mitted to go through with its plans it 
will mean the elimination of all passen- 
ger train service in that area affecting 
eastern Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
parts of Massachusetts. 

As the Representative of the Second 
District of Connecticut, which includes 
the eastern part of the State, I want to 
express the strongest possible protest in 
behalf of my constituents over the pro- 
posed curtailment of train service. This 
is not the first time that this railroad 
company has taken such steps. In re- 
cent years it has abandoned no less than 
18 passenger trains, all under the ex- 
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cuse of saving money. The people of 
our area, while dissatisfied with the rail- 
road’s actions in the past, tried to under- 
stand and to be helpful. This time, how- 
ever, its action means complete elimina- 
tion of passenger service. 

The action being taken by the rail- 
road will seriously affect the economy 
and growth of eastern Connecticut. 
Curtailment of train service will also 
mean the curtailment of further expan- 
sion of this area. Not only will it affect 
business, but it will also hurt many of 
our educational institutions of which we 
in Connecticut are very proud. 

Let me cite an example in my immedi- 
ate community. I reside in Putnam, 
which is a stopping point on the New 
London-Worcester line. There are now 
two stops a day at Putnam, both of which 
will be eliminated under the proposed 
curtailment and our area will be left 
without any passenger railroad service. 
We have three very fine schools in this 
vicinity attended by many hundreds of 
young people from all over Connecticut 
and nearby States. They are Annhurst 
College, Marianapolis School, and Pom- 
fret School, the latter two being of sec- 
ondary level. The rail service is being 
used by many of the students, as well as 
their parents visiting them. They will 
now be deprived of this service. 

I am today introducing a bill to repeal 
section 13a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, which permits a railroad to discon- 
tinue passenger train service on its own 
without consulting State authorities. 
Prior to enactment of that section in 
1958, State railroad commissions or sim- 
ilar agencies would regulate passenger 
train service, These local agencies were 
in a better position to understand local 
needs and to evaluate the effects it would 
have on the areas in question. Since 
the enactment of that section, the rail- 
roads have taken it upon themselves to 
curtail service without consulting State 
authorities and almost completely dis- 
regarding the public interest. A situa- 
tion of this kind cannot be tolerated any 
further. My bill, therefore, seeks to re- 
turn control over passenger train serv- 
ice and the regulation of such service to 
State agencies. 

In addition to introducing this bill, I 
am writing a letter to the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
calling for an immediate investigation 
and public hearings, either in Washing- 
ton or in Connecticut, on the New Haven 
Railroad’s proposed curtailment of pas- 
senger service on all its trunk lines in 
Connecticut. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert into the 
Recorp a copy of my letter to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, also the 
text of an editorial published in the New 
London Day on October 7, 1963, and a 
letter I received from Mr. Daniel B. Ful- 
ler of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Mystic, Conn., objecting to the discon- 
tinuance of train service in the area. 
They are as follows: 

From the New London Day, Oct. 7, 1963] 
THE Fare or 508 

Every morning at 7:22 am. (Monday 
through Saturday except holidays), train No. 
508 meanders up the track, crosses the 
Thames River and heads for Providence from 
New London, In late afternoon It heads 
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back home to New London again. It's a 
safe guess that few here, outside of rail- 
road men, know the first thing about No. 
508. 

In fact, the New Haven Railroad's bank- 
ruptey trustees said the Budd unit has so 
few friends it operates at a deficit. It pro- 
posed that the train be discontinued. 

All of a sudden, No. 508 hit the head- 
lines. Three U.S. Senators appeared in its 
behalf, 3. fourth submitted a plea by proxy. 
For 6 hours, a Senate Commerce Committee 
heard testimony in Providence, most of the 
witnesses demanding the train be continued. 

No. 508 never basked in such popularity. 

Yet, the situation is no joking matter. 
It illustrates the difficult questions the Na- 
tion—particularly the northeastern United 
States—faces in regard to mass transporta- 
tion. 

It isn’t just No. 508 (which would have 
several cars, not just two, if it really were 
supported by the public). The problem 
involves dozens of commuter trains, medium- 
haul lines serving & string of communities, 
and the long-haul runs like those linking 
New. London with New York and Boston. 

The New Haven seeks to cut its losses by 
peeling off unprofitable runs and immediate- 
ly hits a wall of resistance, formidable op- 
position even though it concerns a relative- 
ly minor matter. 

But nobody seems to have a clear idea 
of the total railroad picture. We're told the 
New Haven will have a chance if commuter 
operations are subsidized. All well and good. 
But what about other elements of the serv- 
ice which show signs of deterioration and 
which, in years to come, will threaten vital 
rail communications between urban centers 
like New London and other cities? 

If some of the brains and energy ex- 
pended on the Providence hearing could be 
channeled into a broader study, or at least on 
initiating such a study, communities along 
the line might be better served. 

Ocroser 9, 1963. 
Mr. LAURENCE K. WALRATH, 
Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WALRATH: I am writing to you to 
lodge a strong protest against the proposed 
curtailment or discontinuation of passenger 
train service from New London to Worcester 
and New London to Providence, as announced 
recently by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. 

The curtailment of railroad service in those 
areas, which is to become effective on Octo- 
ber 21, 1963, will have a detrimental effect 
on the economy and growth of eastern Con- 
necticut, as well as other parts of our State 
and sections of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 

The Second Congressional District of Con- 
necticut, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent in Congress, is comprised of the east- 
ern half of the State. These railroad lines 
are vital to the public interests in this area, 
an area which has grown considerably over 
the past decade in population and industrial 
expansion, Discontinuation of railroad pas- 
senger service will definitely hurt the future 
growth and further expansion of eastern 
Connecticut. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad has been the recipient of substan- 
tial Federal and State financial support dur- 
ing recent years in the form of loans and 
subsidies reaching into many millions of 
dollars. This assistance was provided to the 
railroad not merely for the purpose of its 
freight service, but also to facilitate its con- 
tinued passenger service. Ey discontinuing 
or curtailing such passenger service, the rall- 
road is defaulting on its obligations to the 
State and to the various unities which 
it has dutifully undertaken to serve. If these 
communities deteriorate economically, as 
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they may do if railroad service is discon- 
tinued, it will in the long run also affect 
freight shipments and the railroad’s income 
from such shipments. Thus, the railroad will 
find that, rather than having solved a prob- 
lem, it will have hurt itself by killing the 
“goose that lays the golden egg.” 

It is my conviction that before any rail- 
road passenger service is discontinued, a re- 
sponsible Federal agency such as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should care- 
fully examine this situation. The purpose 
of my writing to you at this time is to urge 
your Commission to undertake an immediate 
investigation of the proposed abandonment 
of passenger railroad service on the New 
Haven Railroad and to hold public hearings, 
either in Washington or in Connecticut, 
where all interested parties will have the op- 
portunity to present their views. 

It has been charged in the past that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is an agen- 
cy which is “railroad management-minded.” 
As a Momber of Congress, I do not believe in 
such rash accusations. I feel that the de- 
plorable railroad situation in Connecticut 
now presents an excellent opportunity for 
your agency to firmly and quickly step into 
the picture, in order to provide the public 
with the necessary protection and to safe- 
guard its needs for railroad passenger serv- 
ice. 

In view of the short time left between now 
and October 21, when the proposed curtail- 
ments are scheduled to go into effect, I urge 
your agency to act without further delay 
along the lines proposed in this letter, 

May I hear from you on this very important 
matter as soon as possible? 

Sincerely yours, 
WIILIAx L. St. ONGE, 
Member of Congress. 
OCTOBER 3, 1963. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, DC. 

GENTLEMEN: The board of directors of the 
Mystic Chamber of Commerce, Inc., would 
like to register its strong objection to the 
proposed discontinuance of train service be- 
tween New London, Conn., and Providence, 
R.I. 

The elimination of trains 508-521 and 525 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad would, in effect, eliminate just 
about all regular train service to and from 
Mystic. 

Train No. 508 from New London to Provi- 
dence and further to Boston, is a great help 
to Mystic people in getting to Boston on 
business and pleasure trips. We would like 
to point out that the reason many Mystic 
people do not board the train in Mystic is 
that they prefer to drive to New London or 
Westerly, R.I., where they can leave their 
cars and have a larger number of trains to 
select for their return. 

Since there is only one train back 
into Mystic, this is not nearly as convenient 
as having a number of trains to select for 
the return to*Westerly or New London. It 
is this train, in particular, that the cham- 
ber of commerce feels should be retained. 

The writer personally uses the train six 
or seven times a year, throughout the year 
and the train is full or nearly full, on every 
trip. 

We therefore ask that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission refuse to permit the dis- 
continuance of service for trains 508-521 and 
525 in the New London, Conn.-Providence, 
RI, area, as it would work a hardship on 
the communities in one of, the fastest grow- 
ing areas in Connecticut. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
report. 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL B. FULLER, 
Transportation & Trafic Committee, 
Mystic Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 
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Mervyn LeRoy: A Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, marking 
a precedent in Hollywood history, Pro- 
ducer-Director Mervyn LeRoy will be 
honored with an impressive ceremony in 
Grauman’s Chinese Theater forecourt, 
October 15, on the occasion of his start- . 
ing preparations for the 75th film of a 
distinguished career, it was announced 
yesterday by Eugene V. Klein, president 
of National General Corp., nationwide 
theater circuit. 

A bronze tablet, commemorating the 
“Salute” to LeRoy, will be cemented in 
the Hollywood theater's forecourt, which 
hitherto has honored the film industry's 
foremost stars. 


Participating in the colorful cere- 
monies will be many of the top stars who 
were directed by LeRoy over the past 35 
years, since 1928 when he debuted as a 
director at First National Studios with 
“No Place To Go,” starring Mary Astor 
and Lloyd Hughes. 

Others participating in the impressive 
event will be representative civic and 
community leaders. 


On the long list of 74 distinguished 


and popular screen successes bearing 


LeRoy’s name are such milestones in 
cinematic history as: 

“Quo Vadis,” “The Wizard of Oz,” 
“Waterloo Bridge,” “Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo,” “Random Harvest,” “Fugitive 
From a Chain Gang,” “Madame Curie,” 
“Oil for the Lamps of China,” “Anthony 
Adverse,” “Tugboat Annie,” “Little Cae- 
sar,” “Five Star Final,” “Little Women,” 
“They Won't Forget,” “Mister Roberts,” 
“Three Men on a Horse,” “Gold Diggers 
of 1933,” “The Bad Seed,” “The F.B.I. 
Story.“ and many others, including his 
most recent film for Warners, “Mary, 
Mary.” 

Stars and “name” players who have 
been directed by LeRoy include a virtual 
cavalcade of actors and actresses who 
helped write motion picture history. 

They include such stars as: Clark 
Gable, Greer Garson, James Stewart, 
James Cagney, Dick Powell, Marion 
Davies, Ronald Colman, Judy Garland, 
Paul Muni, Edward G. Robinson, Alice 
White, Gloria Swanson, Marie Dressler, 
Wallace Berry, Joan Blondell, Barbara 
Stanwyck, Elizabeth Taylor, Spencer 
Tracy, Frank Sinatra, Rosalind Russell, 
Robert Taylor, Norma Shearer, Frederic 
March, William Holden, John Wayne, 
Loretta Young, and many others, includ- 
ing latter day stars as Natalie Wood and 
Debbie Reynolds. 

Over the past 35 years, Mr. LeRoy has 
contributed immeasurably toward the 
development of the motion picture pro- 
duction medium to its present important 
level in the Nation’s economic structure. 

Through his artistry and genius, Mr. 
LeRoy has enriched the lives of Ameri- 
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cans throughout our land as well as the 
lives of people throughout the world. 
He has provided much-needed enter- 
tainment for a public in need of diver- 
sion, and he also has brought great honor 
to the motion picture industry through 
his outstanding and widespread efforts 
on behalf of education and philanthropy. 


The Myth of the Pesticide Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, both sides 
in any controversy should be heard and 
their opinions carefully considered. The 
following article appeared in the Oc- 
tober 5, 1963, issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post: 

THE MYTH OF THE PESTICIDE MENACE 
(By Edwin Diamond) 


Thanks to a woman named Rachel Carson, 
a big fuss has been stirred up to scare the 
* public out of its wits. 

year ago, in a book entitled “Silent 
e . Miss Carson warned that pesticides 
were poisoning not only pests but birds and 
humans too. It was just what the public 
wanted to hear. No matter that Miss Car- 
son’s conclusions were preconceived; no mat- 
ter that her arguments were more emotional 
than accurate. “Silent Spring“ became a 
best seller and a conversational fad, and in 
Washington a congressional committee met 
to investigate the pesticide menace. 

Implied in this attack on pesticides are 
the much more serious charges that scien- 
tists are ignoring human values, experiment- 
ing for the sake of experiments, and upset- 
ting the traditional natural laws and the so- 
called balance of nature. Caught up in all 
the noise over “Silent Spring's“ revelations, 
we tend to forget, perhaps, that the lament- 
ably widespread distrust of scientists and 
their works is anything but new. 

When I was growing up in Chicago, I read, 
bug-eyed, a book that described the whole- 
sale of the American public. A 
bestseller of the time, the book was “$100,- 
000,000 Guinea Pigs,” and it recounted how 
an unholy trinity of government bureau- 
crats, avaricious businessmen and mad sci- 
entists had turned American consumers into 
laboratory test animals. I recall most vividly 
the danger ascribed to a certain toothpaste, 
which, if used in sufficient quantity, could 
cause a horrible death. 

Today, a generation later, the American 
population has changed in many respects; 
for one, there are almost 190 million of us 
now instead of the 125 million around at 
the time the guinea-pigs book was written. 
In other respects, however, Americans are 
not much different. They still love to buy 
a book life Miss Carson's “Silent Spring” to 
read about their imminent death. 

An indictment of the use of pesticides on 
farms, in forests, and in suburban back- 
yards, “Silent Spring” might just as easily 
have been called “190,000,000 Guinea Pigs.” 
For in “Silent Spring” I met again the old 
villains of my childhood, dressed in more 
graceful prose. “As matters stand now,” 
Miss Carson wrote, “we are in little better 
position than the guests of the Borgias.” 
She conjured up an apocalyptic vision of a 
“silent spring,” a time when plants, birds, 

sanimals—even humans—poisoned by DDT 
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and other manmade chemicals, sickened, 
and died. 

In June 1962, The New Yorker serialized 
portions of Silent Spring. Newspapers car- 
ried stories about the book before its pub- 
lication the following September. With this 
running start Silent Spring landed on the 
best seller lists in a few weeks. The Book 
of the Month Club offered it as the October 
selection. “CBS Reports” did two TV shows 
about it, and President Kennedy was ques- 
tioned on pesticides at his news conferences. 
The ultimate accolade came when Miss Car- 
son appeared beforé a Senate committee in- 
vestigating pesticides: One of the Senators 
asked her for her autograph. 

I have heard several theories to account 
for the vast stir that Silent Spring has 
created. First, there is Miss Carsons reputa- 
tion and literary style. A quietspoken, re- 
tiring, single woman, Miss Carson for 16 
years was employed as a biologist and later 
as editor in chief in the Bureau of Fisheries 
and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. In 
1951 she published the evocative and widely 
praised The Sea Around Us, which was on 
the best seller lists for 86 weeks and was 
translated into 30 languages. In 1955 she 
followed with another bestseller, The Edge 
of The Sea. While Silent Spring—with its 
impassioned listing of case after case of sick 
sheep, sterile robins and dead fish—has little 
of the beauty of the earlier Carson books, 
it nevertheless has a high expository gloss. 
As one of her critics said, She's an alarmist 
and a sensationalist—and she’s done it 
beautifully.” 

Second, there was the timing of the book, 
coming as it did soon after the thalidomide 
drug tragedy had stirred Europe and the 
United States. Though “Silent Spring” does 
not deal with the licensing and marketing 
of new drugs, Miss Carson herself suggested 
in a newspaper interview at the time “It is 
all of a piece, thalidomide and pesticides. 
They represent our willingness to rush ahead 
and use something new without knowing 
what the results are going to be.“ 

Third, there is the attention-getting qual- 
ity inherent in any exaggeration. Rereading 
the reviews of “Silent Spring’’.not long ago, 
I found this echoed in such disparate jour- 
nals as the New York Times (“She tries to 
scare the living daylights out of us and, in 
large measure, succeeds.) and the maga- 
zine Scientific American (““ * * what I in- 
terpret as bias and oversimplification may 
be just what it takes to write a bestseller“) 

Undoubtedly the noisy year that has fol- 
lowed publication of “Silent Spring” is as 
much a result of Miss Carson's alarmist ap- 
proach as it is of her own literary reputation 
and the book's fortuitous—for sales—timing. 
But, at the risk of being charged with prac- 
ticing psychology without a license, I'd like 
to suggest that there is another and less well 
understood reason for the popular reception 
given “Silent Spring” this past year. 

“Silent Spring“, it seems to me, stirs the 
latent demons of paranoia that many men 
and women must fight down all through 
their lives. At one time or another all of 
us have been affected by the feeling that 
some wicked “they” were out to get us.“ 
In recent years the paranoids among us could 
be observed in the ranks of such cultists as 
the antifluoridation leaguers, the organic- 
garden faddists and other beyond-the-fringe 
groups. And who are the “they” intent upon 
poisoning or tricking us“? In the rough 
handbills passed out on street corners by the 
antifluoridationists, the plotters turn out to 
be Communists—scientists and dentists who 
want to soften, literally, the brains of the 
American citizenry to prepare them for Rus- 
sian takeover by adding an insidious chem- 
ical to the drinking water. 

In “Silent Spring” the villains aren't much 
more subtle. Miss Carson's they“ turn out 
to be the same tired stereotypes of “100,- 
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000,000 Guinea Pigs.“ This is “an era domi- 
nated by industry, in which the right to make 
a dollar at whatever cost is seldom chal- 
lenged,” Miss Carson writes by way of ex- 
plaining why the aerosol hiss of doom will 
continue unabated. Moreover, the greed of 
the businessman extends to the scientists; 
they also, are venal. “The major chemical 
companies are pouring money into the uni- 
versities to support research on insecticides,” 
“Silent Spring” reveals darkly. “This creates 
attractive fellowships for graduate students 
and attractive staff positions. This sit- 
uation also explains the otherwise mystifying 
fact that certain outstanding entomologists 
are among the leading advocates of chemical 
control.” That, of course, also explains away 
possible criticism in advance: Anyone who 
questions “Silent Spring“ is obviously on 
Monsanto’s or Shell's payroll. What it doesn't 
explain is why an industrialist or a scientist, 
no matter how grasping, would poison our 
food and water—the same food and water he 
himself eats and drinks. 

But what about the accuracy of “Silent 
Spring“? Miss Carson's supporters fre- 
quently argue that, even though her book 
is slanted, she “got her basic facts right.“ 
Praising a science writer for getting the 
facts right, I would say, is like applauding 
a musician because he keeps time well. 
Equally important, however, are the facts 
that a writer leaves out and the half-facts 
or nonfacts that are offered instead. Silent 
Spring,” to take a hyberbolic example, 
speaks of the fall of chemical death rain.“ 
This is vivid, but is It a fact“? As Prof, 
I. L. Baldwin of the University of Wisconsin 
noted in his review of “Silent Spring” in 
the authoritative journal Science, Many 
may be led to believe that, just as rain falls 
on our land, so is all of our land sprayed 
with pesticides, Actually, less than 5 per- 
cent of all the area of the United States is 
annually treated with insecticides.” 

Then, too, there is the fact, gravely stated 
by “Silent Spring,” that for the first time in 
the history of the world, every human being 
is now subjected to contact with dangerous 
chemicals from the moment of conception 
until death.” Assuming for a moment that 
this is true, what does it mean? In May of 
this year a nine-member panel of the Pres- 
ident’s Science Advisory Committee noted 
that deaths from the misuse of pesticides 
have numbered about 150 throughout the 
United States each year. To put this figure 
in perspective, consider these figures: The 
annual death toll from accidents involving 
aspirin is about 200 and from bee stings— 
yes, bee stings—is about 150. No one, how- 
ever, has seriously proposed eliminating the 
use of aspirin or exterminating all bees. 
Nor has anyone, with the possible exception 
of Miss Carson, proposed to abolish pesti- 
cides. As the panel put it, the more rea- 
sonable goal is to achieve “more judicious 
use of pesticides * * * to minimize risks.” 

Another of “Silent Spring’s” facts concerns 
the “many cats [that] are reported to have 
died” in western and central Java in the 
course of an antimalarial program carried 
out by the World Health Organization. But 
we are told absolutely nothing about the 
cat's owners, the numberless Javanese men, 
women, and children who had previously suf- 
fered and died of malaria. Nor are we told 
anything about the fate of life—human life, 
not a cat’s life—where there are no agricul- 
tural sprays or other modern food-growing 
techniques. We hear nothing, for example, 
of the 10,000 people throughout the world 


-who die of malnutrition or starvation every 


day. Nor do we read of the 1.5 billion peo- 
ple—more than half of the world’s popula- 
tion—who live in perpetual hunger. 

I mourn for the dead cats of Java and for 
the silent birds of the United States. I un- 
derstand that the spraying of weed killer 
along roadsides also destroys some shelter for 
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wildlife and therefore upsets the balance of 
nature so mystically evoked in “Silent 
Spring.” But is man to refrain from dis- 
turbing certain circumstances in nature that 
if kept in balance“ may balance him right 
out of existence? Science has been unable 
to find any such thing as a balance“ in na- 
ture, delicately tuned and hovering around 
some fine ecological point. Nature has been 
altered by man ever since he first stood up- 
right, If DDT kills some cats but saves many 
humans, if weed killer destroys a pocket of 
wildlife shelter but increases highway safety, 
50 much the better. 

“Silent Spring,” of course, is solicitous of 
humans, when the material suits its point of 
ylew. Miss Carson is particularly intent 
upon establishing a link between chemical 
sprays and a variety of diseases, including 
cancer and mental disorders. She acknowl- 
edges that it is admittedly difficult, in deal- 
ing with human beings rather than labora- 
tory animals, to prove that cause A produces 
effect B.“ But this difficulty doesn't stop 
Mies Carson from attempting the same 
“proof” In the case of hepatitis, an inflamma- 
tion of the liver. First she cites the increased 
use of DDT, a chlorinated hydrocarbon, over 
the past two decades; then she notes that 
such chemicals can cause damage to the 
human liver; finally, she cites “the sharp 
rise in hepatitis that began during the 1950's 
and is continuing a fluctuating climb.” Put 
them all together, she tells us, and “plain 
commonsense” suggests that there is a re- 
lationship between the increase in liver ail- 
ments and the DDT spraying. Any number 
can play in the game of post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc reasoning: Nuclear testing also increased 
during the 1950's; so did television viewing. 
But there is no need to play the game at all, 
for many cases of hepatitis, as at least one 
critic of “Silent Spring” has pointed out, 
can be traced to infectious sources such as 
unsterilized hypodermic needles and water 
polluted by sewage. ` 

What, finally, is “Silent Spring's" game? 
If we were to believe Miss Carson's own de- 
scription of our times—an era where the 
right to make an irresponsible dollar is 
seldom challenged—then the answer would 
be an easy one. But I believe this descrip- 
tion, like so much else in “Silent Spring” is 
an extravagant one. 


A more accurate description would be that 
this is an era of stereotyped thinking, scat- 
tershot charges, shrill voices and double 
standards of behavior. “I may not approve of 
Miss Carson's methods,“ someone is likely to 
say, “but she gets things done.” In my ex- 
perience, the speaker is usually the same 
person who, a decade ago, was most shocked 
by the flagrant techniques employed in Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy's great Communist 
hunt, The record shows that the Nation, 
once down from its McCarthyite orbit, was 
able to deal with subversion without dis- 
mantling its noble mansion of constitutional 
law and civil rights. Similarly, I think the 
pesticide “problem” can be handled without 
going back to a dark age of plague and 
epidemic. 


Pulaski Day, 1863 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
184 years ago tomorrow, at Savannah in 
the First District of Georgia, a lover of 
freedom and a courageous fighter died 
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from wounds received battling against 
tyrannical colonial rule in our country. 

Count Casimir Pulaski, a brigadier 
general in the Continental Army, was by 
birth a Polish nobleman, but by death 
one of the bravest of American soldiers. 

He fought with great courage at 
Brandywine, Trenton, and Fleming, and 
in his valiant charge against the British 
Tories who occupied Savannah, he was 
mortally wounded.on October 9, 1779. 
Two days later, this gallant cavalry 'of- 
ficer gave his life in the cause of Amer- 
ica’s freedom. 

Today at Savannah, one of the fine 
coastal fortifications under the manage- 
ment of the National Park Service, Fort 
Pulaski,. bears this great soldier’s name 
and serves as a reminder of his unselfish 
gift to America. 

We owe our freedoms today in great 
part to men such as General Pulaski, 
who joined our American Revolution and 
fought side by side with our citizens to 
secure the blessings of liberty. 


Truth, Honesty, Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps science, after all, does not have the 
answer to every human need. Perhaps 
it is still true that man does not live by 
bread alone.” 

What a supreme irony it would be if, 
in this golden age of modern communi- 
cations, we should lose the one priceless 
thing which makes communication be- 
tween human beings meaningful and 
worthwhile, namely, the ability to believe 
and trust what is said and heard—and 
especially what is said by the peoples’ 
chosen leaders of government. 

If there is not the basic honesty of 
fiscal responsibility, whereby govern- 
ment is prepared to match out-go with 
income and pay its debts, of what sig- 
nificance is an increased capacity to pro- 
duce goods or a rise in the gross na- 
tional product? 

And what defense do the most ad- 
vanced and sophisticated military 
weapons provide for the Nation if the 
will to take a firm stand against our 
enemies is lacking? 4 

I think the following editorial from 
the Chicago Daily Calumet, which re- 
cently came to my attention, addresses 
itself to the same basic concerns. 

And I suggest that the fundamental 
virtues to which it refers are ageless: 

TRUTH, HONESTY, COURAGE 

George Washington is remembered not only 
because he was the Father of his Country, 
but because he told the truth. Even as a 
young boy he couldn't tell a lie. 4 

We all remember well the story of his 
hatchet and his father's cherry tree. 

Abraham Lincoln, the Emancipator, is re- 
membered because of honesty. Who can for- 
get the grocery clerk who walked 6 miles 
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to return 3 cents he had overcharged a 
widow? 

Theodore Roosevelt, the hero of San Juan 
Hill, is remembered as the President who said 
“speak softly but always carry a big stick.” 
When we were a small nation he, had the 
courage to stand up and defy the Europeans 
who would tamper with our Monroe Doctrine. 

John F. Kennedy will be remembered as 
the President who in one term in office didn't 
tell the Nation the whole truth, wasn't al- 
ways honest with his people, and who didn’t 
have the courage to stand up to Khrushchev 
long enough to make him get his troops out 
of Cuba. 

Could it be that in this day of sclence 
and the space age that the virtues of yester- 
year have become so tarnished that even 
our President can discard them? 


South Bend Tribune Urges Civil Rights 
Commission Be Placed on a Perma- 
nent Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


= OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an excellent editorial 
from the October 7, 1963, issue of the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune calling on 
Congress to place the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission on a permanent basis. 


I agree with the point of view expressed 
in this editorial and hope that Congress 
ee the Commission on a permanent 


The editorial follows: 
Country Nxxos Irs CONSCIENCE 


In its newly published 1963 report to the 
President, „Hand the country, the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission had these 
things to say: 

“The right to vote la still denied many 
Americans because of their race. 

“Negro schoolchildren still attend segre- 
gated schools in all parts of the Nation. In 
the South, most schools continue to be seg- 
regated by official policy * * *. 

“Federal, State, and local governments are 
still the promoters of residential segregation. 

“Official actions taken to stop recent civil 
rights protest demonstrations in the name of 
peace and order often have infringed upon 
* * * (constitutionally) protected rights.” 

In short, the Commission once again 
served as the conscience of America. Yet its 
voice came close to being stilled last week 
through congressional failure to extend it 
into a new term. 

Not until the lith hour did the Senate 
vote a 1-year extension for the Civil Rights 
Commission, an action the House ls expected 
to confirm. 

It would have been insane, in the midst of 
the moral revolution of 1963, for Congress to 
let the Commission disband. Even the 1- 
year extension that now appears probable is 
inadequate. 


time to come. 
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Killer From the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include part VI of the series Air 
Pollution: Public Enemy No. 1”: 

Crry Lep Way IN 1957 WiTH POLLUTION 
Contrrot—Partr VI 


(By Ian McNett) 


The Pure Air League of Perth Amboy saw 
its efforts succeed in 1957 when the city com- 
mission enacted an air pollution control 
ordinance. 

The ordinance banned air pollution and 
set up air pollution control bureau with 
a director. 

The league had been formed a year earlier 
by members of city women’s clubs. The 
ladies had become fed up with an increas- 
ingly intolerable air pollution situation, says 
Mrs. John Papp, who was president of the 
l 


eague. 

Great strides were made under the air 
pollution control bureau's first director, the 
late William V. Garretson. 

About $15 million was spent on pollution 
control devices by local industry, Colonel 
Garretson said in his first report made in late 
1958. The ordinance was passed in February 
1957. 

Since then no accurate: figures have been 
collected of the money spent on air pollution. 

An informal poll of some area industries 
by the Evening News indicates that another 
$2 to $3 million has been spent on new 
devices and for maintenance. 

One firm says it spends $4,000 a month on 
fuel for a fume burner. 

Many flagrant abuses have been curbed. 
The burning of insulation from copper wire, 
once a large source of pollution, has been 


Dust collectors have been installed in many 
local factories. Fume burners, which destroy 
gases that create noxious odors, have been 
placed in chemical plants. One company 
has built taller stacks to get better disper- 
sion of pollutants. 

Colonel Garretson was able to devote all his 
time to controlling air pollution. After his 
death John Maloney filled in for a short time. 

Then Mayor James J. Flynn, Jr., appointed 
Joseph J. Soporowski, who is still director. 

Soporowski administers the air pollution 
ordinance in addition to other duties as dep- 
uty mayor. His training is in business 
administration. 

The ordinance states: “The director shall 
be a registered professional engineer * * * 
qualified by technical training and experi- 
ence in the theory and practice of the con- 
struction and operation of furnaces, fuel 
burning equipment, and combustion devices 
or in the theory and practice of air pollution 
control.” 

Although Soporowski is not a professional 
engineer and had no training in air pollution 
control before his appointment, he has 
worked hard since being named to learn as 
much about his job as possible. 

He attended classes in air pollution theory 
and control at Rutgers University’s Depart- 
ment of Sanitation. He also attended the 
National Conference on Air Pollution last 
December in Washington, D.C. 

Other men in the air pollution control field 
feel Soporowski has made every effort to 
qualify for his position and to carry out his 
duties to the best of his ability. 

Soporowski says, “I check out every com- 
plaint that comes into my office or to police.” 
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He admits, however, that he could use some 

help in controlling air pollution. 
LACK OF COOPERATION 

He also is hampered by lack of public co- 
operation. He says people will call in a com- 
Plaint, but refuse to give their names or 
addresses. 

Soporowski says, “I have to explain that 
formal action can’t be taken without the 
name of the complainant. The caller then 
becomes belligerent and threatens to go else- 
where for relief.” 

What the anonymous callers don't under- 
stand, Soporowski says, is that he checks out 
the complaint on an informal basis anyway, 
and tries to get adverse situations corrected. 

The ordinance is essentially the same as 
the State control code. It provides for a $200 
fine and 30 days in jail for each day that a 
person is In violation of the ordinance, a 
stiffer penalty than in the State code. 

Some Perth Amboy industrial leaders seem 
to think that an air pollution problem no 
longer exists in this city. They speak with 
pride of the money they spent and still spend 
on pollution control. 

They complain that pollution from sur- 
rounding communities causes a large part 
of Perth Amboy’s problem. This is true, It 
is equally true that pollution from Perth 
Amboy causes problems for surrounding com- 
munities. 

However, Perth Amboy has made an effort 
toward controlling air pollution. Other com- 
munities in Middlesex County have not made 
this effort, although nothing but inertia 
prevents them from doing so. 

Zoning ordinances contain certain regula- 
tions against industries that emit offensive 
substances or odors into the atmosphere. A 
health officer usually enforces those sections 
of the zoning code in addition to his many 
other duties. 

p CARTERET STUDY 

Only recently, Mayor Andrew Banick of 
Carteret appointed a committee to study air 
pollution problems in the borough. 

A county advisory committee meets occa- 
sionally to discuss air pollution problems. 
The committee was created by the State, not 
the county, and has no power. 

One doesn't need a delicate measuring de- 
vice to realize that air pollution is a problem 
in Perth Amboy and much of the rest of 
metropolitan New Jersey. 

Without these devices, any citizen with 
an average sense of smell and normal eye- 
sight can determine that pollution Is occur- 
ring. P 

It becomes especially apparent during 
calm, early morning hours in Perth Amboy. 
As the nose is assailed by a variety of odors, 
it starts to close and the body is wracked by 
a spasm of sneezes, 

Irritants cause the eyes to water and the 
throat to burn. 

A grayish haze clouds much of the city 
for several hours before and after sunrise. 
Eventually the thermal inversion which has 
trapped the pollutants burns away and the 
more offensive pollution escapes upward. 

The haze occurs on otherwise perfectly 
clear days. It isn't fog and it isn’t smoke. 
It seems to be a devil's brew of a great 
variety of pollutants. 

Perth Amboy doesn't suffer from this haze 
alone. It hangs over much of Middlesex 
County. It can best be observed from high 
ground. 

On the worst mornings the Edison Bridge 
is invisible in the haze as you look east 
from Woodbridge Avenue at Raritan Arsenal. 
The bridge is clearly visible on normal days. 
From this vantage point it also becomes 
clear that air pollution is a daily morning 
problem for Edison, Woodbridge, Sayreville, 
South Amboy, and Metuchen. 

Some people claim thermal inversions 
don't occur in New Jersey very often. 


But drive to high ground in suburban 


training opportunities. 
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areas of Middlesex County on a quiet, clear 
morning. 
PLUMES OF SMOKE 


There is a good chance you will be able 
to watch plumes of smoke and vapors rise 
from factory stacks until they hit the in- 
version level where they flatten out. A 
slight breeze will cause the plumes to flow 
out like pennons from the masts of sailing 
ships. z 

Rosy fingered dawn often tints the haze 
and plumes pink, salmon, and purple, im- 
parting a sinister beauty to an otherwise 
ugly scene. 

A drive north along the New Jersey Turn- 
pike quickly reveals that pollution is not 
only Middlesex County's problem. The haze 
often lingers all day over the cities like 
Newark, Jersey City, and Bayonne, that 
string along the Hudson River and the 
Arthur Kill. 

Amid this giant web of refineries, chemi- 
cal plants, and highways, odors often reach 
overpowering proportions—especially around 
Esso's giant Bayway refinery. 

The haze and smog from this industrial 
complex spread out over nearby residential 
areas. 

Black smoke pours from the tops of wig- 
wam-shaped incinerators that were designed 
to prevent air pollution. 

But the evidence of the eyes and nose is 
not all. 

A letter released July 5 from State Health 
Commissioner Roscoe P. Kandle to a Sayre- 
ville resident said the Aglite Division of 
Sayre and Fisher Co. hadn't done everything 
it was supposed to do to get rid of air pol- 
lution sources. 

CAN BE REDUCED 


Commissioner Kandle's letter said, “All of 
the recommendations by the (State health) 
department do not appear to have been sat- 
isfactorily complied with and * * * there 
are sources of air pollution that can be 
reduced.” f, 

In 1958, Colonel Garretson’s report said a 
plant had been bulit in Perth Amboy that 
removed 8,000 tons of sulfur a year from the 
atmosphere. The report noted that 22,000 
tons a year were then dumped into the air. 

The plant is still in operation, removing 
8,000 tons of sulfur a year. No information 
is available about what happens to the other 
14,000 tons. 

It may be destroyed by control devices. 
It may still be spewed into the air. 

Rotten egg odors on cloudy, smoggy, and 
rainy days suggest a lot of the sulfur still 
gets into the atmosphere. 


Desire, Self-Help Needed in Manpower 
Retraining Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major reasons for our present unem- 
ployment rate is the lack of trained 
workers for jobs which are now or could 
be open. The Federal Government, 
through the bipartisan manpower train- 
ing program, and State and local offi- 
cials, have moved to meet this problem. 
It is not enough, however, to provide 
The major dif- 
ficulty arises in many areas of encour- 
aging the unemployed to take advantage 
of training programs. 
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A case in point arose recently in Pat- 
erson, N.J., where a training program in 
building crafts, urged by civil rights 
groups and public officials, was aban- 
doned because of a lack of interest on 
the part of the citizens it was designed to 
help. Despite an exceptional effort at 
publicity about the program only one 
person signed up for the course. 

The problem is one that all of us who 
support the retraining program should 
ponder. What seems to be needed in 
particular is an effort on the part of Gov- 
ernment officials, and civie groups of all 
races, to creat an understanding of why 
this program is needed. The distinter- 
ested who do not have any desire to 
work, or to help themselves, will be diffi- 
cult to reach. On the other hand, many 
are undoubtedly among the unaware, 
and these can be taught and encouraged 
to help themselves. 

I enclose a copy of the news article on 
the discontinuation of the classes as it 
appeared in the Paterson (N.J.) Evening 
News, of September 30, 1963, and an edi- 
torial by the same paper, dated October 
3, 1963, which succinctly states the frus- 
tration involved on the part of civic lead- 
ers and government officials: 

[From the Paterson Evening News, Sept. 30, 
1963] 


TRAINING CLASSES DROPPED No ONE WILLING 
To TRAIN 

Lack of interest today resulted in an- 
nouncement of abandonment of a plan, urged 
by civil rights groups and endorsed by Mayor 
Frank X. Graves, Jr., to conduct special train- 
ing classes in building crafts open to Pater- 
sonlans without regard to race, creed or 
color. 

The courses, in carpentry and electrical 
work, were to have been conducted evenings 
without fee. It was required that there be 
a minimum of 15 applicants for each course, 

The deadline for applications had been a 
week ago last Friday, but it was extended an- 
other week until last Friday evening. 


ONLY ONE APPLIED 


Schools Superintendent Dr. Michael Gioia 
today announced that the special program is 
being dropped after Henry D. Bourhill, di- 
rector of vocational training, revealed that 
there was only one applicant for participa- 
tion. 

Avallability of the courses had been an- 
nounced in newspaper advertisements and 
civil rights groups were notified. 

Expressing disappointment at the results, 
Mayor Graves said today: “We have done 
everything possible to publicize the avall- 
ability of these courses and my disappoint- 
ment cannot be expressed in words. 

“Technical training is one of the keys 
to overcoming unemployment and it is re- 
grettable that our unemployed apparently 
do not recognize this fact, or are disinter- 
ested. The problem is selling them on the 
point. 

“We are putting our best foot forward 
trying to help all groups by providing the 
training which would make it possible for 
them to join the ranks of the employed.” 


[From the Paterson Evening News, 
Oct, 3, 1963] 


EVERYTHING ron NOTHING 


Time was in these United States when it 
was an axiom that we worked for the things 
we most wanted. Neither the friend, nor the 
stranger, certainly not the Government, pro- 
duced for us what we could attain by the 
sweat of our own brows. 

Since the great depression of the early 
thirties, however, the tenor of American life 
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has changed. We came more and more to 
rely on Government to give us the things 
we needed. In the evolution of time and 
changing patterns, our lives have become 
more and more inextricably interwoven with 
Government. 

First there was local welfare, then it spread 
to county, State, then Nation until our rolls 
have grown into multibillion costs. Social 
security became a vital essential to life, as 
did old age pensions, care of widows and de- 
pendent children. 

Cities and States came to look to Wash- 
ington for assistance in maintaining a level 
of economic security. From all this evolved 
our hopsital growth, our highways, our revi- 
sion of communities through urban renewal. 
We have made education of our youths a 
matter of governmental support. This dis- 
cussion can be most extensive but for pur- 
poses of this editorial, we channel our 
thoughts into an incident which developed 
recently in a number of communities, Pat- 
erson included, in which efforts were made to 
bring progress to people untrained in the 
skills of life which would enable them to 
move into a better life. 

Paterson Board of Education, at the direc- 
tion of Mayor Graves, had proposed special 
training classes in construction skills to pre- 
pare any men interested for better paying 
jobs. 

Classes would be at least of 15 each, to be 
conducted in the evening when the poten- 
tial students would apparently have the time 
to learn. 

The classes were well publicized, even in 
paid advertisements. After a month's time, 
with an extra week's extension, the program 
has been called off. Only one eligible from 
Paterson had applied. 

Where are all the young men who are cry- 
ing out for opportunity to enjoy the good 
things of life? 

Paterson isn't alone in this experience. In 
Newark, a “workshop action” course was to 
be instituted. 

The executive staff of the school had spent 
several months lining up 20 city and com- 
munity leaders to lead the 10 weekly discus- 
sion meetings that were intended to develop 
effective participation in community affairs, 
considered vital to the health and welfare 
of the city's changing social and economic 
life. 

According to Irving J. Goldberg, director 
of the adult school, 12,500 catalogs had 
been distributed, giving special emphasis to 
the workshop among the listed courses. 
There had been considerable newspaper ad- 
vertising. Interest in the course had been 
anticipated in view of the general attention 
being focused on intergroup relations, which 
was to have been a major part of the course. 

Only four persons had registered for the 
program and it was abandoned, for the time 
being at least, The opportunity for training 
in a wide variety of skills has been lost. 

Where do we go from here? Wait for some- 
one to drop luxury in our laps? 


Casimir Pulaski: Patriot of Two 
Continents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN c. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on the 
eve of the 216th anniversary of the death 
of one of the world’s most illustrious 
heroes, it is with genuine admiration and 
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respect that I rise to commemorate the 
life of Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

Many Americans are acquainted with 
his extraordinary story, for in the com- 
paratively brief span of 32 years, he 
became a champion of the rights of men 
throughout the world. Because he re- 
fused to accept the oppressive regime 
which caused the partition of Poland 
and, seeking to defend liberty wherever 
he found men willing to fight for it, he 
came to America at the time of our own 
Revolution. 

He arrived in this country in the sum- 
mer of 1777 and in the 2 years which 
followed he became an integral part of 
American history and American legend. 
He was an outstanding soldier, a brave 
and skillful general, and a man upon 
whom General Washington could rely 
with utmost confidence. He was so 
much a part of our early struggle for 
independence that it is undoubtedly safe 
to assume that the Revolutionary War 
might have lasted even longer were it 
not for his ability to lead his men into 
victorious battle and his sense of tactics 
and logistics. 

Casimir Pulaski belongs to all Amer- 
icans and, on this anniversary of his 
death, when President Kennedy has 
publicly acknowledged our great debt to 
this man of honor, I would like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues a résumé 
of his life which appeared in the Polish 
American Journal on October 5, 1963. 
Mr. Speaker, this informative biography 
follows: 

CASIMIR PULASKI 
(By Dr. Eugene Kusielewicz) 

Casimir Pulaski was born on March 4, 
1747, in what proved to be one of the stormi- 
est epochs of Polish history, 

Little is known of his early youth aside 
of the fact that his father was a member 
of the Polish nobility and that he, Casimir, 
was brought up in accordance with the 
traditions of that class. At an early age, 
he was sent to the Court of Prince Charles 
of Courland, like many other young men of 
his time, where he served as a page and 
learned the ways of a nobleman. 

It was during this time that the old King 
of Poland, Augustus III of the House of 
Saxony, died. In the election that followed, 
Catherine of Russia forced her favorite, Stan- 
islaus Augustus Poniatowski upon the Poles, 
thinking that he would be a useful tool in 
her hands. As Russian troops were every- 
where, the Poles acceeded to her wish, but 
contrary to expectations, Stanislaus Augustus 
turned out to be a patriotic King who used 
his energies to reform the antiquated Polish 
Constitution. When Catherine tried to in- 
terfere with the progress of these reforms, 
an insurrection against her influence took 
place, led by Jozef Pulaski, Casimir's father. 

The story of what followed is a tragic one. 
Not being completely united in their opposi- 
tion to the Russians, the Poles were unable 
to succeed in their fight for freedom, espe- 
cially as Austria and Prussia joined the Rus- 
sians in their war against the Poles. Despite 
a series of heroic military forays led by the 
young Casimir, and a host of other nobles, 
the cause of the Poles was lost, For Poland, 
the result of the insurrection was the first 
partition. For Casimir Pulaski it was a life 
of exile. 

Like most Polish exiles of his day, Casimir 
eventually made his way to Paris where he 
heard of another war for liberty being fought 
in the English colonies across the sea. On 
hearing that Benjamin Franklin was recruit- 
ing volunteers against the British, Casimir 
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applied, bearing the highest recommendation 
of the French Goternment. Franklin accept- 
ed Pulaski's offer of assistance and on May 
29, 1777, sent the following letter to George 
Washington: 

“Count Pulaski of Poland, an officer fa- 
mous throughout. Europe for his bravery 
and conduct in defense of the liberties of his 
country against the three great Invading 
powers of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, will 
have the honor of delivering this into your 
Excellency’s hands. The Court here have 
encouraged and promoted his voyage, from 
an opinion that he may highly useful to our 
service. Mr. Deane has written so fully con- 
cerning him, that I need not enlarge, and 
I only add wishes that he may find in our 
armies under your Excellency, occasions of 
distinguishing himself.” 

On his arrival in America, at the end of 
July 1777, Pulaski went directly to Gen- 
eral Washington who was so impressed with 
our Polish exile that he sent Congress the 
following recommendation that he be made 
the commander of the newly organized 
American cavalry: 

“Having endeavored, at the solicitation 
of the Count de Pulaski, to think of some 
mode for employing him in our service, 
there is none occurs to me liable to so few 
inconveniences and exceptions, as the giving 
him the command of the horse * * * a man 
of real capacity, experience, and knowledge 
in that service might be extremely useful. 
The count appears by his recommendations, 
to have sustained no inconsiderable military 
character in his own country, and as the 
principal attention in Poland has been for 
some time past paid to the cavalry, it is to 
be ed this gentleman is not unac- 
quainted with it. I submit it to Congress 
how far it may be eligible to confer the ap- 
pointment I have mentioned upon him.” 

While waiting for his commission, Pulaski 
was invited by Washington to serve on his 
staff as a volunteer officer, a capacity in 
which he performed a notable service in the 
Battle of Brandywine, September 11, 1777, 
where, “at a critical moment, with Wash- 
ington’s permission, he gathered together 
Washington's bodyguard and made an unex- 
pected charge on the British which stayed 
their advance. 

Later, he was the first to detect the ap- 
proach of the British in such force as to 
menace Washington himself, and part of his 
command near Warren Tavern. 

Washington was engaged when Pulaski 
rode up and he was told that Washington 
could not be disturbed. Pulaski insisted, 
however, on seeing him and reporting the 
near of the British forces. Col. 
Alexander Hamilton, who understood French, 
suggested that Pulaski may have mistaken 
British troops for American troops but Pu- 
laski, with great heat, insisted that his re- 

was accurate, and this afterward 
proved to be true and it was through his 
intelligence and activity that further disas- 
ter was prevented.” 

In light of his praiseworthy conduct at the 
Battle of Brandywine, Congress hastened 
to award Pulaski a commission as Brigadier 
General in command of the American Cay- 
alry. 

As Pulaski's position was resented by a 
number of his subordinate officers who did 
not think a foreigner worthy of his honor, 
and as this led to some friction in the execu- 
tion of his orders, Pulaski resigned his com- 
mand of the American Cavalry, requesting 
Congress to be allowed to raise an independ- 
ent corps “of horse and foot." As Washing- 
ton supported his request, Congress quickly 
granted it. Soon Pulaski was in command 
of his own “legion” distinguishing himself 
at the batle of Egg Harbor, and later, in 1779, 
when he was ordered South, at the Battle of 
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Charlestown, Five months thereafter Pu- 
laski was killed leading his forces at the 
Battle of Savannah. 

His tragic death at so young an age did not 
diminish his deeds in “the memory of future 
generation, either in the old world or the 
new. Pulaski could not save Poland from 
partition, but by his undaunted courage 
* * * as well as by the unceasing zeal with 
which he incited thousands of others, he 
contributed to the preservation of the Polish 
spirit. He was the man who, with Kosci- 
uszko, inculcated in the younger generation 
a strong faith in the restoration of Polish 
independence. — 

The heritage that Pulaski left to the Amer- 
icans was a noble one. His legion earned 
Washington's approval and was a model for 
the formation of others in subsequent cam- 
paigns. The cavalry which he organized be- 
came the nucleus for future squadrons, for 
which he has been right}y called the father 
of American Cavalry. 


Extension of Civil Rights Commission 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS P. GILL 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to add my 
voice to those who have spoken so elo- 
quently in support for the extension of 
the Civil Rights Commission. The im- 
portance of this Commission in focusing 
our attention on the racial troubles that 
beset us and analyzing them construc- 
tively is obvious. The racial crisis of 
today makes the work of the Commission 
more crucial, and its continuation more 
necessary. 

I am confident that there is strong 
support throughout the Nation for ex- 
tending the life of the Commission. 
Certainly this is the case in Hawali, even 
though we are fortunate to have avoided 
the racial strife found in other areas. 
The citizens of Hawaii are concerned, 
however, not only for the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission, but also with the 
total civil rights program. This concern 
is so clearly exemplified by the corre- 
spondence I have been receiving from 
church members in the Aloha State. I 
am happy to include herewith some 
examples: 

Sr. TIMOTHY'S CHURCH, 
Aiea, Oahu, Hawaii, September 29, 1963. 
Hon. THOMAS P. GILL, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The death of six young Americans in 
Birmingham on Sunday, September 15, in an 
incident of senselessly evil violence, has 
moved this congregation to show our concern 
for the conscience of the Nation and for our 
own responsibility during our regular Sun- 
day worship services. 

We agree with those national religious 
leaders of many faiths who gathered in 
Washington September 18 to register with 
Congress and the President, through the At- 
torney General, their conviction that this 
kind of incident must not occur again. We 
agree that every citizen of this Republic must 
have full protection of the laws of the United 
States as he exercises his rights and privileges 
as a citizen. k 
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Following a period of silent mourning and 
prayer for the dead children, for their be- 
reaved families, and all others besieged by 
sanctioned forms of discrimination and 
prejudice, we are writing this letter to let 
you know of our action, of our concern lest 
our mourning be empty. It is our deep hope 
that the Legislature of the United States 
will initiate and carry through to completion 
laws to insure that out of such dark violence 
social and racial justice can arise. 

Signed: 

Mary Kirchhoffer, Mrs. Robert E. Ritchie, 
Thomas D. Ritchie, Seep Lau, Edith 
Steele, Ellen C. Hughes, Lucius E. 
Eckles, M.D., Virginia T. Davis, Laura 
G. Morrison, Shirley A. Williamson, 
Edythe Turner, Kirby V. Anderson, 
M. D., R. K. Hoefener, Jocelyn Wong, 
Mildred Ozaki, Joe Mook, Marlene Wil- 
cox, C. H. Heard, Jr., Robert William- 
son, John Barry Grahovac, Mrs. Mur- 
ray Johnson, Mary Anderson, Lt. (j.g.) 
and Mrs. Perry A. Beem, James A. 
Bartlett, Mary M. Yeager, Lt. Comdr. 
and Mrs. James A. Burgess, Mrs. Betsy 
Lel Pablo, Robert T. W. Wong, Angel 
C. Pablo, Mr. and Mrs. L. Barney Mc- 
Neil, Jr., CMS and Mrs. Frank J. Pick- 
ard, Archie L. Stevens, Patricla E. 
Kirchoffer, Diana De Lano, George B. 
De Lano, Patricia L. Grahovac, Richard 
Kirchhoffer, Craig Grahovac, and Lou 
Grahovac, members of St. Timothy's 
Parish; Richard A. Kirchhoffer, Jr., 
Vicar, St. Timothy’s Episcopal Church. 


In Support or Crvit RIGHTS 
Representative Tom GILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The members of Calvary Lutheran Church 
in Honolulu are deeply concerned about the 
passage of a strong civil rights bill. 

We thank you for your personal support 
and leadership in Congress and urge you to 
continue to do all that you can to bring 
about the enactment of meaningful legisla- 
tion as expressed in the Civil Rights Act of 
1963, H.R. 7152. 

We write this as Christians who believe 
that a vital faith demands strong action in 
the area of civil rights. 

Mrs. Mary Dedman, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ramey, Mrs. Francis E. Clark, Mrs. 
James A. Bergquist, Mrs. Rudolph S. 
Ruud, Miss Yoshiko Kondo, Mrs. 
Henry C. Halboth, Mrs. Wilbur Harris, 
Miss Betty Pederson, Gloria Berry, Mrs. 
R. Kim, Mrs. Dwane R. Collins, Mrs. 
W. Liljegren, Lillian Spengler, Ruth 
Aishe, Mrs. James W. Bernard, Mrs. 
Norman Rian, Mrs, Gloria Hunt, and 
Mrs. Thomas L. Bowers. 


— 


Sr. PATRICK SCHOOL, 
September 29, 1983. 

Dear Sm: I know it is hard to pass a bill 
out without help from the people of America. 
We from St. Patrick are eager to help you 
pass this out. Perhaps if schools in every 
State could participate in this act we can 
convince the South to treat Negroes in 
equality to us. I think judgment of race 
and color is absolutely unjust. 

What I mean is that we are on your side 
to abide by the Declaration of Independence 
and convince ourselves that all men are 
equal and that other Americans should con- 
vince themselves likewise. 


Mr. Gru we are with you all the way. 


Mahalo, 
GERARD CYPRIANO, 
Student of St. Patrick School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


P.S.—The Fathers of St. Patrick are also 
with you. 
G. C. 
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It’s the People’s Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the House has approved two appropria- 
tion bills running into billions of dollars. 
Every legitimate effort to cut nonessen- 
tial spending was beaten back. There 
seems to be no disposition to protect the 
peoples’ money or to practice the strict 
discipline in Spending the President 
promised in begging the people to sup- 
port his tax bill. 

The Kennedy administration has no 
intention of cutting Federal spending. 
At the same time the President talks 
about budget cutting he is demanding 
new welfare projects, increased Federal 
grants, more and more spending, bigger 
and bigger deficits. No administration 
in history has been more adept at double- 
talk than the present one. In the end, 
it will be the American people who lose 
through higher taxes, less money to 
spend for themselves as they struggle to 
maintain the extravagances and the fail- 
ures of a President unable to cope with 
fiscal responsibility. 

Just two editorials from the October 8 
issue of the Dallas Morning News, point 
out where some of the money is going 
and I include them at this point in my 
remarks: 


GranTs-IN-AID 

Last year Federal grants-in-aid to State 
and local governments topped $10 billion for 
the first time in history, The total of these 
grants—$10,385,549,606—represented an in- 
crease of 6 percent in 1 year. 

There are more than 100 separate Federal 
programs of this type—the largest for high- 
ways, old-age assistance, unemployment 
compensation and aid to dependent children. 
But there is much duplication—or at least a 
number of programs serving the same pur- 
pose. For example, there are 31 separate 
programs of Federal aid for public health 
and 13 programs dealing with aid to edu- 
cation. 

While Congress is worrying about how to 
reduce Federal spending if the Government's 
income is trimmed by a big tax cut, here's a 
suggestion: 

How about scaling down the grants-in-aid 
dole? A good portion of the money spent 
on these projects is merely making an expen- 
sive round trip to Washington anyway, and 
in many cases State and local governments 
could do the job better themselves. 


SLAP on REA Wrist 


A mld slap on the wrist was administered 
to the Rural Electrification Administration 
by the Senate recently. “Don’t do it again,” 
said the Senate to REA for lending $110,000 
to build a seven-slope ski resort at Hunting- 
don, Pa. Except that it is unusual for such 
a public reprimand to be delivered in voting 
an appropriation bill, this gesture would be 
almost meaningless, 

The action came as the Senate appro- 
priated more than 66 billion to run the De- 
partment of Agriculture during the next fis- 
cal year. The $110,000 is but a drop in the 
bucket of record public spending for REA 
and Agriculture—much of it essential and 
constructive, but many other “dollars going 
down the drain for eutmoded, misdirected 
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activities. For REA to be singled out, even 
by strong supporters of big spending for agri- 
culture, indicates how far off base this USDA 
activity is. 

To bring electricity to farms, REA was 
established by Executive order in 1935 as one 
of eight categories of depression relief, a 
study by American Enterprise Institute 
points out. Initial allocation for REA was 
$10 million. Since then, REA has loaned 
more than $4.6 billion. Ninety-eight percent 
of all U.S. farms have been electrified, almost 
half by investor-owned utilities and slightly 
more by REA-financed cooperatives. 

With its mission accomplished, REA has 
sought new worlds to conquer. Financed by 
2 percent U.S, Government loans, the search 
has been highly successful. Moving into 
urbanized areas, industrial and commercial 
enterprises, REA has expanded rather than 
decreased its spending, personnel, and pro- 
grams. 

Low interest rates aren't REA's only ad- 
vantage over investor-financed utilities. 
Salaries and administration costs come from 
direct appropriations. REA is exempt from 
most State and local taxes, as well as all 
Federal. The credit rating of the U.S. Gov- 


‘ernment is a powerful tool of REA borrow- 


ers in the money market. In spite of this, 
say the authors of this study, 1952-60 aver- 
age yields of REA-financed systems were 
only 1.8 percent on total assets. Earnings 
before taxes and interest averaged about 
4.5 percent of net assets. 

The author's comment: “If the measure 
of success is the ability to earn a return on 
total resources employed * * * then REA 
borrowers have not even begun to make 
their own way.” 

Big government's big problem is thus per- 
sonified in REA: How to put an end to a 
program after it has served its purpose. Fed- 
eral deficits can never end, if Federal pro- 
grams neyer stop. Record employment by 
Government can never be reduced, if no 
agency ever reduces its manpower. 

The need of agriculture for a streamlined, 
efficient, economical program to meet mod- 
ern needs of farmers and consumers is criti- 
cal. But every dollar spent should meet a 
current need, not perpetuate a depression 
project of three decades ago. If Congress 
and the administration honestly want to 
cut spending, there's no better place to start 
than with REA. 


Progress, Daniel Style 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the problem 
of job opportunity and equality is being 
solved inthe South. We have been mak- 
ing steady but sure progress. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
the following editorial from the State, 
Columbia, S. C.: 

Procress, Not PROPAGANDA 

While northern politicians and labor bosses 
prate of civil rights and equal employment 
opportunities, southern industrialists quietly 
are providing their people, white and colored, 
with decent jobs at decent wages. 

We cite the instance of the Daniel Con- 
struction Co., headquartered in Greenville 
but operative all over the South and one of 
the world’s largest construction firms. At 
latest count, the Daniel company had some 
8,800 employees on its payrolls, And of that 
number, more than one-fourth are Negroes. 
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Mind you, this is in South Carolina and 
the South—not in the hypocritical North 
where bitter Negroes are daily demonstrating 
for smaller Job quotas than are being granted 
voluntarily by some southern firms like 
Daniel. 

The matter of motive enters the picture, 
and it does little to the credit of those who 
single out the South as a whipping boy for 
alleged racial discrimination. 

Take the Daniel Construction Co. again, or 
more particularly, take the man who heads 
that giant firm, Charles E. Daniel, one time 
an interim U.S. Senator but fundamentally a 
hard-driving, clear-headed, cost-conscious 
businessman. 

“Charlie” Daniel is no do-gooder, obsessed 
with the cause of integration, Nor is he a 
politician catering to minority bloc voters. 
He is a builder by inclination and occu- 
pation. If there be any social consciousness 
in his scheme of operations it is the con- 
sciousness that his people need good jobs at 
good pay—and are willing to produce in such 


jobs. 

Fortunately for Daniel, and for his thou- 
sands of employes, he is not hog-tied by 
restrictive labor union practices, including 
those of racial discrimination. Skilled 
workers, white or colored, get skilled jobs 
with Daniel. The almost 2,300 Negroes on his 
payrolls include 800 skilled mechanics, work- 
ing beside and at the same pay as the skilled 
white mechanics. 

No one is telling “Charlie” Daniel he must 
hire these people. He does it out of con- 
viction that he is getting good work out of 
good workers. He said as much earlier this 
month at the dedication of the Magnolia 
Finishing Plant of the Deering-Milliken mills, 
Here (at Blacksburg, S.C.) is probably the 
world's finest-textile plant of its kind, a 
multi-million-dollar plant put on the line in 
134 working days. 

“Only free American labor on an open-shop 
basis,” Daniel declared, “regulating their own 
right-to-work laws, could have accomplished 
this remarkable project.” 

This, then, is the South Carolina pattern 
of progress—based on individual performance 
of both employers and employees in the by- 
play of free enterprise. 

But we all should remember that as free- 
dom shrinks—through Federal encroach- 
ment, labor dictation, or mob action—oppor- 
tunities and progress of the type provided by 
the Daniel Construction Co. will wither on 
on the vine. 

Negroes as well as whites have a vital 
stake in free enterprise under constitutional 


guarantees. 


The Wheat Deal in the Context of the 
Cold War—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, the major 
wheat sale to the Soviet Union, when 
considered against the backdrop of the 
continuing cold war conflict, should 
have generated more widespread earnest 
discussion, in and out of Government, 
than it did. That it did not refiects a 
potentially serious apathy in regard to 
the importance of economic leverage in 
the ultimate cold war decision. 

In this connection, I believe it worth- 
while to direct attention to a survey pre- 
pared by the Stanford Research Institute 
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on assignment from the executive 
branch, and submitted in February 1962. 
In some particulars, its assessments and 
recommendations have been overtaken 
by events, but it retains a high degree of 
pertinence, particularly in view of its 
consideration of the cold war leverage 
value of food grains. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, with reser- 
vations as to certain of the recommenda- 
tions, I should like to include the preface, 
introduction, summary, and conclusions. 
of this report, entitled. Economic 
Countermeasures: An Examination of 
the Role of Economie Power in World 
Conflict,“ as follows: 

Economic COUNTERMEASURES AN EXAMINATION 
OF THE ROLE oF ECONOMIC POWER IN WoRLD 
CONFLICTS 

PREFACE 

The following report on the development 
of economic countermeasures has been made 
at the request of the Office of Emergency 
Planning, and is directed to the support of 
that agency's charter, which requires that 
it insure that “this country’s resources would 
be. utilized effectively in waging the cold 


Although the report does consider the gen- 
eral problem of countermeasures in some 
detail, it must be regarded as preliminary 
in that it develops only two specific coun- 
termeasures as illustrative examples. A 
comprehensive program and an adequately 
developed general theory in the feld would 
require a more extended investigation, a de- 
talled inventory of specific measures, and 
a continuous updating of the inventory. 

Dr. Herbert E. Striner, senior economist, 
Emergency Planning Research Center, Stan- 
ford Research Institute, was the project 
leader of this study. Mr. Ralph McCabe, of 
the Washington Center of Foreign Policy 
Research of the Johns Hopkins University, 
served as consultant. Helpful comments 
were received from Dr. J. B. Condliffe, Dr. 
Francis P. Hoeber, both of SRI, and Dr. Yuan- 
li Wu, of the Hoover Institution. 

CHAPTER I—INTRODUCTION 

In its first year in office, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration reached a major, and perhaps 
historically inevitable decision—to enter into 
closer economic relations with Europe. This 
continued the series of events that began 
with the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, the Rome Treaties, the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, and the British decision to enter the 
Common Market. These were the afirma- 
tive, constructive developments that 
emerged from the policies that were formu- 
lated to deal with the cold war threat posed 
by the Sino-Soviet bloc. They were widely 
agreed to be desirable, despite the formidable 
difficulties they present. 

There is a reverse side of the coin. The 
construction of a closer alliance among the 
nations of the Atlantic Community aims at 
strengthening the position of the West in 
the cold war by creating greater unity. How- 
ever, the West must also recognize that one 
of the major objectives of the bloc has been 
to divide the West by such economic meas- 
ures as preferential trading, barter agree- 
ments, and price cutting. These measures 
are not only used to create disorder in non- 
Soviet economies, but also to create friction 
and dissent among members of the Western 
alliance. For example, a trade agreement 
between Canada and Cuba, or Australia and 
China, can have but one effect on the rela- 
tionship between the United States and 
these Western allies—that of creating an aura 
of suspicion and disenchantment. In addi- 
tion to blunting the divisive effects of Soviet 
trading operations, the West must also de- 
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velop its own great capabilities in economic 
countermeasures—and the keynote of this 
capability is a move toward greater economic 
unity. There is, in brief, an offensive and 
defensive aspect of the problem. 

Thus, the two sides of the coin are the 
strengthening of the West and its negotiat- 
ing position and the weakening of the bloc 
and its bargaining position, Little advantage 
can be derived from the growing unity of 
the West if the power of the Sino-Soviet bloc 
has been, as a matter of fact, disproportion- 
ately increased during the same period. 


There has been recognition, since the ad- 


vent of the cold war, of this reverse side of, 


the coin: The Export Control Act, the Battle 
Act, and the regulations issued pursuant 
to the Trading With the Enemy Act. 

The initiative taken on the exclusion of 
Cuba from the Organization of American 
States in January 1962, and earlier at Ca- 
racas, are the political coordinates of eco- 
nomic countermeasures. The policies and 
legislation of a decade ago are no longer 
adequate. The new initiative taken at 
Punta del Este and after requires a reexam- 
ination of the problem and the formulation 
of a new approach. 

The weight of U.S. economic power has 
been effectively used in the creation of the 
Common Market, NATO, and other Institu- 
tions for insuring the integrity of the West in 
the cold war. The purpose of this paper is 
to consider, in preliminary terms, the way in 
which the economic power of the United 
States and the West, may be brought 
to bear to weaken the bloc and strengthen 
Western unity, A major premise upon which 
this preliminary inquiry will proceed is that 
the West, possessing “18 percent of the world's 
population commands two-thirds of its in- 
dustrial capacity. * * * the way in which 
this preponderant power is used will be a 
major factor in determining the Issues and 
outcome of the cold war.“ ? 

There are many witnesses to the role of 
U.S. economic power in creating the insti- 
tutions of Western unity. However, the co- 
ercive force implicit in the possesion of 
preponderant economic power is rarely con- 
sidered in detail. The United States pos- 
sessed such preponderant industrial power 
at the beginning of the 1950's. Though it 
still possesses immense economic power, the 
industrial rise of Western Europe, Japan, 
Australia, and Canada has altered the former 
position of the United States. The combined 
power of these countries must now figure in 
programs to exert economic leverage on the 
bloc. 

The United States is not the only country 
whose policies must be altered to take ac- 
count of the shift in the balance of eco- 
nomic power, Soviet policy has also been 
strongly affected, The doubling of West Ger- 
man economic output by 1955, and the sub- 
sequent doubling between 1955 and 1960, 
was a major factor in the continuing hem- 
orrhage from East Germany, the Western 
extremity of the bloc. The wall was a simple 
tourniquet applied above the wound, West 
Berlin, to stanch the flow of the economic 
lifeblood of the Soviet Zone. 

Khrushchey'’s memorandum of December 
1961 to Chancellor Adenauer requesting the 
initiation of separate talks was further evi- 
dence of the growing weight of West German 
economic power. The Soviet overtures 
were accompanied by what. might be de- 
scribed as lurid accounts of the immense 
markets that would open up once a new 
basis was found for Soviet-German relations. 
In Germany, nationalistic elements were 
immediately favorable, and even leaders of 
the Chancellor's own party—Herr Gersten- 
maier, for example—favored initiation of 
bilateral discussions. The handwriting of 
a new Rapallo has been on the wall for many 
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months since the Wall and the German 
elections. 

The consequences of a major reorientation 
of German trade toward the bloc cannot 
be lightly regarded. A redirection of capital 
Tesources would almost certainly follow such 
a shift, to the serious detriment of the claims 
of the underdeveloped countries, and 
OECD's intended role in development aid 
A similar shift would almost certainly follow 
in the sources of German raw materials— 
oll, iron ore, coal, manganese, wood ane 
wood products—and other requirements that 
now come largely from the less developed 
countries and the West. Such a set of de- 
velopments, inevitable if any major Germar 
reorientation occurred, can hardly be re- 
garded as compatible with United States of 
Western objectives. 

An Italian reorientation toward the bloc 
is similarly in evidence. The power of En- 
rico Mattei is closely bound up with Soviet 
oil; Mattei is also the major force in the 
Italian opening to the left. The economic 
base of Mattei’s power once rested on the 
Italian oll monopoly; now his power tends to 
extend to all stage-owned industry by the 
removal of Mario Ferrari-Aggradi from the 
Ministry of State Participations and the sub- 
stitution of Matteis own former subor- 
dinate, Giorgio Bo." Mattel has also been a 
major source of disturbance in the Common 
Market and was sharply rebuked in a 1961 
memorandum by Robert Marjolin. If an 
Italian government based on the participa- 
tion of Nenni socialists is formed, Mattei 
will have been largely responsible. And 
while the issue of NATO will remain tempor- 
arily in abeyance, a major reorientation of 
Italian trade may be expected, with concur- 
rent adverse effects on Western unity. 

The shift in the balance of economic power 
in the West, combined with economic dif- 
ficulties within the bloc, are certainly major 
factors in the new effort of Khrushchey to 
achieve an economic détente. In any realis- 
tic accounting, the economic affairs of the 
bloc are in acute disorder, as the desperate 
food shortage in China suggests. Similar 
shortages exist in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and East Germany. Khrushchev's problem 
in the USSR has been clear for a long time; 
food is the bloc’s Achilles heel. 

Khrushchev's 20-year plan reveals other, 
similarly critical deficits in the Soviet in- 
dustrial organization. Under Stalin, the 
U.S.S.R. failed to build up a chemical in- 
dustry—the source of fertilizer, weed and 
pest killers, and other essentials of a sound 
agriculture, as well as industrial raw ma- 
terlais, A similar weakness lies in the mass 
production sector of manufacturing, which 
depends on two industries in which the 
U.S.S.R. is also weak—electronics and mass 
production metalworking equipment. 

Western Europe, which extended massive 
credits to the bloc while the United States 
continued to restrict economic relations, is 
the only major source apart from Japan, 
of the desperately needed requirements of 
the bloc in the chemical, electronics, and 
metalworking fields. The Khrushchey pro- 
gram for an economic détente with the ma- 
jor industrial countries of Western Europe, 
therefore, has two bases: (1) the growing 
power of the Common Market countries, and 
(2) the critical economic weakness of the 
bloc itself. 

Accordingly, given the first premise of pre- 
ponderent economic power of the West and 
the second premise of the shift in the bal- 
ance of economic power in the West, the 
third major premise of this inquiry postu- 
lates the existence of acute economic dis- 
order in the bloc.“ Food is the funda- 
mental weakness, but this weakness in turn 
rests (at least partially) on other, indus- 
trial, weaknesses of the bloc—chemicals and 
mass production technology. Soviet require- 
ments for are available only in tie 
West, and because the United States still 
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retains rigorous controls over traffic with 
the bloc, they are available only in Western 
Europe, Japan, Australia, and Canada. 

We turn now to the fourth and final 
premise of this inquiry, for which Cuba may 
be regarded as the critical example. The 
bloc has added a third dimension to its 
political and military efforts in the cold 
war. After 1955, the major political objec- 
tives of the cold war were basically altered. 
Western Europe had become relatively im- 
pregnable to direct Soviet subversion and 
Communists efforts were reoriented to the 
underdeveloped countries, where the popu- 
lation eruption of the 1950's had begun to 
create extreme economic stress in the grow- 
ing conflict over declining supplies of food 
and space. 

The Herter-Clayton report stated this 
problem in the following terms: 

“The declaration of Soviet economic hos- 
tilities against the non-Soviet world has been 
made. The immediate objective in this war 
is the control of the contested countries. 
The ultimate objective is the control of the 
world. The struggle will be relentless, irrec- 
oncilable, merciless. The West need expect 
no quarter from the enemy. If Western de- 
termination is less than the Soviet bloc's 
eventual Soviet triumph is assured.” 

The emergence of a Soviet satellite, Cuba, 
on the U.S. doorstep has brought this premise 
into clear relief. In west Africa, north 
Africa, and non-Soviet Asia, the processes of 
revolutionary conflict are in evidence. They 
are being exploited, systematically, by all the 
political, military, and economic measures 
the bloc can bring to bear.“ 

CHAPTER II—SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the continuing discussion of the rela- 
tions between members of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc there is no evidence that the differ- 
ences between Red China and the U.S.S.R. 
arise from any change in the ultimate ob- 
jectives of either countries. The disputes 
appear largely to develop over ways and 
means, which, in turn, are conditioned by 
qualitative differences in the nature of avail- 
able resources and geographic location. 
Therefore, it is assumed in this inquiry that 
bloc objectives remain as stated in the pro- 
nouncements made by the Congress of World 
Communist Parties in December of 1961, and 
Khrushchey’s historic speech of January 6, 
1962. 

In the West, there is little doubt about 
the sources of world industrial power. A 
small number of countries, only 13, with 
less than a fifth of the world’s population, 
control over two-thirds of the world’s in- 
dustrial power. Three of these countries, 
Australia, Canada, and the United States, 
are the only major areas of the earth with 
significant surpluses of basic foodstuffs. 
These countries control more than 95 per- 
cent of world trade in food grains. The way 
in which the West uses this preponderant 
economic power will largely determine the 
issues and outcome of the cold war. The 
West possesses decisive power in only one 
of the three dimensions of the cold war— 
the economic sector. It has little better 
than equal status in the political and mili- 
tary spheres. 

During the last year, the Kennedy admin- 
istration initiated a historic program—a 
trade partnership with Western Europe de- 
signed to provide the economic undergirding 
required to support the political and mili- 
tary objectives of the NATO Alliance system. 
Some of the problems involved in closer 
economic relations with Europe are now be- 
ginning to emerge. The Rome Treaty is a 
Western European instrument and aims at 
certain supranational objectives shared only 
by members of the community. In due 
course, tariffs may be eliminated between 
members of the community and a common 
tariff wall may be built around the coun- 
tries moving toward a “United States of 
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Europe.” The United States does not now 
share in these political objectives and will 
not, accordingly, enjoy the same degree of 
preference that members extend to each 
other. The developing economic arrange- 
ments that will determine the relation of 
the Common Market countries to the other 
major areas of the world should be of a 
kind that will refiect established political 
and military relations and provide the full- 
est economic support to alliance policy. 

It has become increasingly apparent since 
the formation of the Common Market that 
economic and trading relations profoundly 
influence, and may control, political, and 
military relations. Soviet economic manip- 
ulation of the Finnish Government has 
been effective. Economic changes of the 
last decade have similarly affected relations 
among NATO members. In this sector, al- 
Uance problems may never have been more 
serious. It may even be assumed that they 
will worsen as the balance of economic power 
continues to shift within the Western com- 
munity, and particularly if that shift occurs 
at the rate that has prevailed over the last 
8 years. The effect of the economic resur- 
gence of. Western Europe has been com- 
pounded by the rise of the dynamic Jap- 
anese, Australian, and Canadian economies, 
The economic conditions of 1950, on which 
the U.S. alllance system was based, have dis- 
appeared. Section 2 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty which provided for economic col- 
laboration may no longer be disregarded—as 
Secretary Dulles was wont todo. The United 
States is now in the position of being a peti- 
tioner for the activation of section 2, but 
interestingly, as a result of problems origi- 
nating in the Western Hemisphere. 

Cuba and China are being fed by the Aus- 
tralians and Canadians. Cuba, China, and 
the other members of the bloc are being sup- 
plied with essential industrial requirements 
from Western Europe and Japan. A decade 
ago the economic situation did not permit 
this; today it obviously does. The question 
the new situation raises is whether the 
United States can continue to act on the 
economic assumptions of 1950. The shift 
in the balance of economic power within the 
Western community may be one of the most 
fateful developments in the midcentury 
era. 

The pattern of trade developing in bloc 
relations with the West has several apparent 
economic objectives. The first is to obtain 
commodities, technology, and services not 
available or in short supply within the bloc, 
and thereby avoid disrupting their planned 
economic development schedules. The sec- 
ond is to deploy exports so as to accomplish 
the maximum amount of disorder in non- 
Soviet markets, that is to displace Western 
markets of the less developed countries, to 
disturb normal trade flows within the West- 
ern community, and to create a maximum 
amount of dissension and suspicion among 
the Western trading partners, 


It would appear that because of the rigid 
constraints under which bloc economies 
operate and the urgent necessity of obtain- 
ing critical supplies from the West, the first 
objective has overriding priority. The rapid 
expansion of bloc imports over the last 5 
years is sufficient evidence of the 
need to supplement shortages and meet criti- 
cal deficits in the resources required in their 
development schedules. Unless the West 
acts to control the rate at which the bloc 
exchanges with the West or growing, and 
the composition of bloc imports, two im- 
portant consequences will ensue: (1) the 
West will make a major contribution to the 
economic development of the bloc; and (2) 
bloc exports will create significant disorder 
in established trade patterns of the non- 
Soviet world. Therefore, since there are 
major economic problems in the bloc that 
can be most effectively dealt with by trade 
with the West, the increase in bloc trade 
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with the West will increase bloc political au- 
thority, support and contribute to their mil- 
itary resources, and work major economic 
damage in the non-Soviet economies—not 
least by displacement of the markets of the 
less developed countries. Western economic 
countermeasures are needed if these develop- 
ments are to be avoided. 

There is an immediate need for the de- 
velopment of new policies to apply economic 
leverage on the bloc. This is the sort of 
measure bloc countries use and understand; 
they will be quickly aware of the retaliatory 
values of the trade mechanism. A broad eco- 
nomic countermeasures program is urgently 
needed and the relevant Federal agencies 
should be called upon fof contributions to 
the program and assistance in considering 
changes in old legislation and development 
of new legislation. Research and analysis 
leading to the development of an inventory 
of specific countermeasures should be en- 
couraged and supported. 

The problem that Cuba will present in 
the spring and summer of 1962 is not one 
that should encourage reliance on ad hoc 
measures or casual improvisation. The en- 
tire armory of economic countermeasures 
needed to deal with the Cuban problem 
should be in stock and available for im- 
mediate use. In the case of Berlin, a care- 
ful examination would probably suggest that 
a number of economic countermeasures are 
available (e.g., the fact that the Sovlets can- 
celed a number of long-term contracts with 
West German suppliers suggests that they 
were apprehensive of a possible Bonn eco- 
nomic reaction). 

The operational requirements that flow 
from the foregoing findings include: 

1. The immediate activation of a high level 
interagency committee, chaired by the Of- 
fice of Emergency Planning, to develop the 
programs most urgently needed and to con- 
sider the legislative requirements for a broad 
economic countermeasures program. 

2. Authorization and financing for research 
which will develop a general theory of eco- 
nomic countermeasures and a comprehensive 
program capable of dealing with the prob- 
able contingencies. 


Article 2 of the North Atlantic Treaty 
envisaged not only the elimination of eco- 
nomic conflict among the members, but also 
economic collaboration which has been less 
than effective in the Coordinating Commit- 
tee operations (COCOM). 

2 Herter-Clayton report, Nov. 1961. 

*Cf. unpublished mss, submitted to Joint 


Economic Committee of Co: : “ENI: The 
Profile of a State Corporation,” by Charles 
Dechert. 


In the January 6, 1961, speech Khru- 
shchev made to party organizations at the 
Higher Party School, he noted that, “To win 
time in the economic contest with capitalism 
is now the main thing. The’ quicker we in- 
crease economic construction, the 
we are economically and politically, the 
greater will be the influence of the Socialist 
camp on historical development, on the 
destiny of the world” (p. 59, par. 3). 

The “active fronts” as v said 
in his Jan, 6, 1961, speech are Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America and not Europe and 
North America. 
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Bungling in Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 11, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, though 
only a little more than 5 years old, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration is today a huge agency 
which sprawls across the country and 
which accounts for a very sizable chunk 
of public spending. Indeed, its current 
budget request is exceeded only by those 
of the Department of Defense and the 
Agriculture Department. 

The American people generally, I be- 
lieve, support a vigorous space effort. 
They know that venturing into the un- 
known is costly, and they do not be- 
grudge the necessary funds. But the 
fact that the space program is involved 
does not excuse waste of public money or 
bungling administration. Further, the 
very size of the sums involved as well as 
the nature and objectives of the program 
Make it especially important that even 
the appearance of political manipula- 
tion is scrupulously avoided. 

An editorial in the New York Times of 
Tuesday, October 8, makes some perti- 
nent comments on these points. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
editorial and of the news story by John 
Finney to which it refers be included in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
Tial and article were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the New York Times, Oct. 8, 1963] 

* BUNGEING IN SPACE 

The execution of the space program, al- 
Teady under heavy congressional fire, has 
now been subjected to severe additional 
Criticism by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

By inference, NASA criticizes iteelf as well 
as American industry in the catigations of 
industry's quality control that mark the 
final report on Project Mercury. Careless 
and sloppy workmanship and numerous 
Tallures to meet specifications for capsules 
and boosters and equipment led to repeated 
Gelays, undue costs, and unnecessary risks 
of life. 

NASA lays these faults on the shoulders 
of industry alone, but the General Account- 
ing Office is more embracing in its distribu- 
tion of responsibility. Its report explicitly 
blames bungling and poor management by 
NASA, as well as poor performance by con- 
tractors, for a 2-year setback in our lunar 
Program and a $100 million loss to the 
taxpayers. 

All this has become regrettably familiar 

ge in evaluations of defense and 
Space procurement. Pentagon officials and 
Various officers of the armed services have 
repeatedly criticized the standards of work- 
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manship of many contractors and have 
loudly complained about heavy cost over- 
runs. 

It is true that the new frontiers of space, 
like the new frontiers of the ocean depths, 
require finer tolerances, better workman- 
ship, novel techniques and processes, and the 
solution of problems undreamed of a couple 
of decades ago. It is true that the American 
space program, unlike the Russian, has had 
to work within the confines of limited rocket 
boost, which meant that capsules and equip- 
ment had to be miniaturized to a degree 
that compounded all the engineering prob- 
lems. It is true that the best of U.S. indus- 
try has performed some prodigies of develop- 
ment and production in the space and 
military hardware 7 

But the record has been marred too often 
by sloppiness and carelessness. Industry 
cannot meet the exacting challenges of the 
new technology by old patterns. Contract- 
ing procedures must be placed as far as pos- 
sible on an incentive and penalty basis— 
more money for excellent performance, eco- 
nomical production and early delivery; 
severe penalties for poor performance, un- 
economical production and delays. 

And while criticism is being parceled out, 
a considerable measure should be bestowed 
on both the Kennedy administration and 
Congress itself for the aroma of the pork- 
barrel that they have allowed to spring up 
around the space program. The Manned 
Spacecraft Center, for example, was located 
near Houston under circumstances which, 
as described in yesterday's Times by our cor- 
respondent John W. Finney, could only make 
the public more cynical than ever about the 
whole program. 

The disgraceful maneuvering to establish 
multi-million-dolar space projects—whether 
in Texas or Massachusetts—reflects on the 
administration, the Congress, and the coun- 
try and undermines popular support for the 
program itself. No wonder the expenditure 
of such vast sums has been meeting so much 
well-founded public resistance. 


From the New York Times, Oct. 7, 1963] 


Moon Race Spurs Boom IN Hovusron— 
MANNED SPACECRAFT CENTER Has IMPACT 
ON AREA 

(By John W. Finney) 

Crear Laxe, Tex, October 6—When the 
going gets rough on Capitol Hill, the Space 
Agency Administrator, James E. Webb, 
likes to point out that all those 20 bil- 
lion for going to the moon will be spent 
in congressional districts here on earth. 
Texans appreciate what Mr. Webb means. 

Rising almost like a mirage out of the 
coastal flatlands southeast of Houston are 
sparkling slabs of precast concrete with ex- 
posed aggregate. 

In their incongruous contrast to surround- 
ings of bobbing oil pumps and vanishing 
cattle ranges, the slabs stand as an archi- 
tectural symbol of what happens on earth, 
politically, socially, and economically, when 
a nation decides to go to the moon. 

When fully assembled into office buildings, 
laboratories, and auditorium, the slabs will 
provide the home for the Manned Space- 
craft Center, which will serve as the com- 
mand center for the assault on the moon. 

WILL BUILD CAPSULES 
It is here that the Apollo capsules will be 


built to carry a manned expedition. And 
it is here that technicians, sitting behind 


electronic consoles, will maintain contact 
with the lunar explorers as they set foot on 
the moon 235,000 miles away, 

As the slabs have gone up, so has the cost 
of the Center, from an original estimate of 
$60 million to the current estimate of $160 
million. And it is expected that within an- 
other few years of expansion the total capital 
investment will come to $250 million. 

The construction that began in April 1962 
is now 75 percent complete. Over the week- 
end the first contingent of 100 persons from 
the Center's logistic division began moving 
into the new headquarters. 

It will be next June, however, before all 
the Center's 3,500 employees, now scattered 
in rented buildings all over southeast Hous- 
ton, will take up quarters in the technological 
complex carved out of the grasslands and 
quicksand of an old cattle ranch, 

ECONOMY BOOMING 


Meanwhile the mere presence of the un- 
completed Center has given new impetus to 
an already booming economy of a commu- 
nity that boasts above the newspaper head- 
lines of being “The Nation's Sixth City.“ 

The Manned Spacecraft Center is being ac- 
claimed as the biggest boon to the Houston 
economy since the Houston ship canal was 
completed more than 40 years ago. 

Houston is finding itself thrust into the 
middie of the space age, with all its out- 
pourings of Federal research dollars. Aero- 
Space companies with space agency contacts 
are flocking to Houston to set up offices for 
their contact men, and some are talking 
about putting up research or production 
plants. 

In a society where so many fortunes have 
been made on real estate, the influx of Goy- 
ernment and industry families is stimulat- 
ing an already roaring real estate boom. 
“Planned communities” are springing up 
on the flatlands around the Manned Space- 
craft Center in much the same way that 
housing subdivisions took over the sand 
dunes around Cape Canaveral, Fia., 10 years 
ago. 

REASONS FOR SELECTION 

Just how this ranchland, where deer still 
roam. came to be selected back in Septem- 
ber 1961, as the site for the Center still 
causes cynical smirks on Capitol Hill, par- 
ticularly among the en who 
wanted the Center for their home districts. 

For the record the space agency, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, explains that Clear Lake was selected 
because it best met three criteria: It has an 
“outdoors type“ climate; it has ready access 
to the sea for transporting space vehicles, 
and it is convenient to New Orleans and 
Huntsville, Ala., where the rockets are being 
developed, and to Cape Canaveral, where the 
Apollo spacecraft will be launched, 

On Capitol Hill, however, there are linger- 
ing suspicions that political factors entered 
into the decision, suspicions that date back 
to the day when the selection of Houston 
was first announced by Representative Ar- 
Bert Thomas in the Houston office of Vice 
President JOHNSON. 

HEADS KEY SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr. THomas, a Houston Democrat, is chalr- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommittee 
that dealt with the space agency project. 
Vice President Jounson is Chairman of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council. 

With the selection of the site there en- 
sued a real estate transaction that in its 
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It is too early to say to what extent this 
will tone up the 10-year development plan. 
It all depends on the amount of the invest- 
ments and percentage of increase in pro- 
duction. 


In a nutshell, as seen by the Chileans 
themselves, the fate of their 10-year de- 
velopment plan under the Alliance for 
Progress program depends on new pri- 
vate investment in the copper industry. 
This depends in turn, as it has since 1959, 
on the willingness of Chile to guarantee 
stability of the tax rates of the com- 
panies for a stipulated period—and tax 
stability at some reasonable rate, not 87 
percent. If there is no change in these 
rates, if there is no tax stability agreed 
upon, by the terms of their own plan the 
program of Chile under the Alliance is 
foredoomed to failure. We can see it 
here in October 1963. We do not have 
to wait until 1971. 

How can we justify pouring more for- 
eign aid into a country which is either 
unwilling or unable to take steps to put 
its own house in order? Continuing such 
aid is foolish, on two grounds. 

First, Chile keeps out, by its discrim- 
inatory taxation policy, private invest- 
ment money, and at the same time asks 
for more U.S. taxpayers’ money in econ- 
omic aid. 

Second, the U.S. taxpayers’ money in 
Chile is not producing the benefits that 
it could produce and was intended to 
produce, because private investment 
money is not being placed alongside it 
at the same time, and there is no pros- 
pect that private money is going to come 
forth anytime in the near future. 

If this is the situation in Chile, and 
it is, then I submit that a logical con- 
clusion follows; namely, if this is to 
be the result of putting U.S. Government 
money in Chile, then such aid ought to 
be stopped, until Chile creates the neces- 
sary conditions to attract private invest- 
ment funds under the agreement of 
Punta del Este. 

Mr. President, unless Chile takes the 
necessary steps to correct the unfair 
policies she is following toward Amer- 
ican mining investors and for that mat- 
ter other American investments in Chile, 
I should not continue to support Alliance 
for Progress aid to Chile. 


I yield the floor. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 15, 1963 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until Tuesday next, at 12 o'clock noon, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o'clock and 57 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
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adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until Tuesday, October 15, 1963, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 11 (legislative day of 
October 10), 1963: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

John R. Reilly, of Iowa, to be a Federal 
Trade Commissioner for the unexpired term 
of 7 years from September 26, 1962, vice A. 
Leon Higginbotham. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 11 (legislative day 
of October 10), 1963: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Willis Moore Hawkins, Jr., of California, to 

be an Assistant Secretary of the Army. 
U.S. Navy 
To be vice admirals 

Rear Adm. Charles E. Weakley, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President to be within the contem- 
plation of said section, for appointment to 
the grade indicated while so serving. 

Vice Adm. Edward N. Parker, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment to the grade indicated on the 
retired list, in accordance with title 10, 
United States Code, section 5233. 

U.S. ARMY 

The officers named herein for promotions 
as Reserve commissioned officers of the Army 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 593(a) and 3384; 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Louis Overton Gravely, Jr., 
0248412. 

Brig. Gen. Robert Clifford Wilson, 
0313324. 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Stewart Laycock Hall, 0349314, Armor, 

Col. Norbert John Hennen, 0331461, In- 
fantry. 

Col. Herbert Toben Johnson, 0336101, In- 
fantry. 

The Army National Guard of the United 
States officers named herein for promotion 
as Reserve commissioned officers of the 
Army, under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 593(a) and 3385: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Ralph Sheldon Phelps, 0370892. 

Brig. Gen. Richard John Quigley, 0400101. 

Brig. Gen. Frank Price Williams, 0309461. 

Brig. Gen, William Jerome Witte, 0333473. 

To be brigadier generals 

Col, Howard Hosom Arbury, 0255103, In- 
fantry. 

Col. Jasper Newton Baker, 0446010, In- 
fantry. 

Col. Kenneth William Brewer, 0411361, In- 
fantry. 


Jr., 
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` Col. George Delman Eastes, 0436928, Artil- 
ery 


Col. William Phelps Simmons, Jr., 0306376, 
Infantry. 

Col. Burris Olen Smith, 0426235, Artillery. 

Col. Raymond Ashby Wilkinson, 0373466. 
Artillery. 

The Army National Guard of the United 
States officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commisisoned officers of the Army, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, secs. 593(a) and 3392: 

To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. John Samuel 
01283632. 


Brig Gen. Chester James Moeglein, 0384958. 
To be brigadier generals 


Col. Donald Nicholas Anderson, 0375021. 
Adjutant General's Corps. 

Col, Mayhew Yale Foster, 0307029, Adju- 
tant General's Corps. 

Col. George Morris Gelston, 01177407, Ad- 
jutant General's Corps. 

Col, Joseph Thornton Willey, 0399386, Ad- 
jutant General's Corps. 


IN THE Am FORCE 


The nominations beginning George B. 
Aaron to be captain, and ending Clarence J. 
Schumaker, Jr., to be first lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on September 30, 1963. 

In THE ARMY 


The nominations beginning Kenneth K. 
Barclay to be major, and ending Gerald J. 
Winch to be second lieutenant, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on OC- 
tober 1, 1963. 

IN THE Marine Corps 


The nominations beginning Robert L. Con- 
rad to be colonel, and ending David W. Schu- 
maker to be colonel, which nominations were 
received by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on September 11, 1963; 
and 

The nominations beginning LeRoy C. Bar- 
ton to be lieutenant colonel, and ending 
Haldon E. Lindfeld to be lieutenant colonel, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp on September 20, 1963. 

In THE Navy 


The nominations beginning John Abbott 
to be commander and ending Dorothy L. Mar- 
aspin to be commander, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on September 17, 
1963; and 

The nominations beginning James M. 
Benavides, Jr., to be captain, and ending 
Adelyn M. Yankoski to be commander, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
October 1, 1963. 

IN THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


The nominations beginning Thomas W. 
Amis to be captain in the Marine Corps, and 
ending Marvin A. Ennis to be chief warrant 
officer, W-3, in the Navy, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on August 23, 
1963. 


Anderson, 
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swiftness and complexity could only be fol- 
lowed by a title insurance company lawyer 
or a Texas entrepreneur. 

Humble Oil & Refining Co. donated to 
Rice University 1,000 acres of the 30,000- 
acre Jim West Ranch that it had pur- 
chased for $9,200,000 in 1938. Before the ink 
Was dry, Rice gave the land to the space 
agency. 

Almost immediately the space agency 
decided it needed 600 more acres, but his 
time Humble and Rice were not so charitable. 

Under the arrangement finally worked out, 
Rice gave Humble 625 acres of land in Metro- 
Politan Houston in return for 678 additional 
acres of the West Ranch land. Rice kept 78 
acres for its own use and sold the remain- 
ing 600 to the space agency for $1,200,000. 

Rice originally asked $1,400,000. Space 
agency officials felt that this was a little 
high, particularly since three appraisals of 
the fair market value of the land ranged 
from $720,000 to $1,200,000. 

In the end, after some bargaining, they 
agreed to pay $1,200,000, or $2,000 an acre, 
Tather than go into condemnation proceed- 


Directly or indirectly, Humble still has an 
interest in the Center. Set aside in the 
middle of the Center's property Is a 20-acre 
plot held by Humble for the oil drilling 
rights. 

Humble also was a coowner in a $500 mil- 
lion project to build a planned community, 
Clear Lake City, enveloping the Center. 

With the site for the Manned Spacecraft 
Center selected, the next step was the 
award of a $1,499,280 contract to Brown & 
Root, Inc., of Houston to do the architec- 
tural and engineering work. Some of the 
top officials of Brown & Root have long been 
Political supporters of Vice President JoHN- 
Son and Representative THOMAS. 

STYLE IS A MIXTURE 

The architectural style chosen is a mix- 
ture of windowless modern and Federal peni- 
tentiary. 

Workshops and laboratories are built with 
Slabs of precast concrete set off by black 
Seams. The office buildings follow the cur- 
rent Government vogue of vertical lines of 
Windows separated by angular columns of 
concrete, but the cell-block-like rows of 
Windows are tinted gray for protection 
against the Texas sun. 

As the buildings go up, Center officials have 
been traveling around the civic club circuit 
with a set speech to explain the virtues, both 
Scientific and economic, of the space age. 

The speech opens with the customary 
Passage about the excitement of manned ex- 
Ploration of space and closes with a section 
explaining what impact this exploration will 
have on earth, particularly on southeastern 
Texas. 

EXAMPLES OF IMPACT 

The speech gives these examples of how 
the Center will stimulate “the industrial 
growth of the whole Texas and Southwest 
area": 

By this July the Center was providing ap- 
proximately 3,000 new jobs in Houston with 
a payroll of about $20 million a year. 

About half the new employees came from 
Outside Houston and will require about $20 
million worth of housing. 

The Center will be spending about $8 mil- 
lion on local supplies and service contracts. 
Much of the funds for construction will be 
Spent in the local area. 

Since the Center was established, more 
than 100 industrial concerns have set up of- 
fices in the Houston area, with staffs rang- 
ing from 1 to 20 persons. 

PANORAMA OF BILLBOARDS 

The immediate and tangible impact of the 
Center is evidenced by a panorama of bill- 
boards stretching along the superhighway 
from Houston to Clear Lake, all advertising 
homes next to the new NASA Center.” 
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The biggest and the most billboards be- 
long to Clear Lake City, which last month 
proclaimed “the grand opening” of “a com- 
plete city in every respect.” 

A brochure notes that Clear Lake City 
is a joint venture of Humble Oil and the 
Del E. Webb Corp. When these two firms 
got together,” it says, almost anything was 
possible.“ 

What has happened is the seeming im- 
possibility of a city being built in reverse. 
Or, as the brochure puts it, “completeness 
from the beginning is the philosophy.” 

EVERYTHING BUT HOMES 


Shopping centers have been built. An in- 
dustrial research park has been laid out. 
Office buildings are going up. A country 
club with a 9-hole golf course has been com- 
pleted. A spaceage playground, with a jun- 
gle gym in the shape of a rocket, awaits 
children. Gemini Avenue has its street sign 
although at this point it leads only to a 
hillock of sand. 

But thus far the city has few homes com- 
pleted, except for the model exhibits, such 
as the Stardust, a 3- or 4-bedroom house 
which sells for $27,450 and has “the unique 
optional of a slideaway ceiling in the master 
bedroom.” 

By 1975, the promoters are predicting, 
Clear Lake City will have 180,000 inhabitants. 

Even by Texas standards, that seems am- 
bitious. But then the Manned Spacecraft 
Center started through Congress 2 years 
ago as a $60 million venture, and its pro- 
moters are already talking in terms of $250 
million by 1966-67, 


Economic Conditions in Nigeria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am. extending 
my remarks to include an article on 
economic conditions in Nigeria from the 
September 1963 issue of the Morgan 
Guaranty Survey, the monthly publica- 
tion of the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. The article, which follows, 
points out that Nigeria has the potential 
to attract private investment needed in 
the development of new nations: 

Bic YEAR ron NIGERIA 


In a year that already has brought the 
Federation of Nigeria communication by 
satellite and its first world-championship 
prize fight, more excitement Is still to come. 
On October 1, the third anniversary of its 
independence, Africa's most populous state 
will become a republic, functioning under a 
new constitution. As soon as plans for elec- 
tions and other procedures can be completed, 
the new midwest region, split off from one 
of the three that until now have made up 
the federation, is scheduled to come into 
existence. And, some time before the end 
of the year, work is likely to begin on the 
huge Niger River Dam, planned as the first 
of three hydroelectric power developments. 

The hubbub of large events, while richly 
enjoyed by the Nigerians, is not likely to 
divert attention for long from the main busi- 
ness of economic development—a job for 
which the country is in many ways better 
endowed than most of the newly independent 
African nations, but one which nevertheless 
looms as a long, hard ent. Annual 
national income, estimated at the equivalent 
of about $90 per capita, is not high—even 
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among African countries. There is a rich 
potential, however, in natural resources and 
in the human assets of an industrious, edu- 
cation-conscious people living in a politically 
stable setting. The task of development is 
to bring this potential to fulfillment. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of the 
situation is the steady rate of growth the 
economy has been enjoying—an average an- 
nual increase in national output approxi- 
mating 4 percent over the past decade. At 
that rate, it has kept comfortably ahead of 
the increase in population, estimated at 
about 2 percent per year. Paradoxically, two 
of the fruits of progress—better nutrition 
and health care—are likely to make more 
difficult the maintenance of such a rate of 
improvement in the statistical standard of 
living. There is room for fairly dramatic 
reduction in infant and child mortality rates, 
with consequent step-up in the rate of pop- 
ulation increase. 

LAND OF VARIETY 


Nigeria's nearly 40 million people—about 
one-sixth of the entire population of Africa— 
live in an area bigger than California, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon combined. From steamy 
coastal swamps along the Gulf of Guinea, 
the land extends north through a belt of rain 
forest, then over broad grassy sweeps broken 
by woodland to a hot, dry plateau approach- 
ing the fringes of the Sahara. The entire 
country is within the Torrid Zone. 

Although Nigerian unity is a solid political 
fact, the three regions of which the federa- 
tion presently consists have slight historical 
background in common. They were brought 
together only in this century as an admin- 
istrative and trading convenience under the 
British protectorate. The northern region, 
with three-fourths of the total area and 60 
percent of the people, has a Moslem tradi- 
tion. The western has been most affected 
by European influence; Lagos, seat of the 
Federal Government, is located on its coast. 
The eastern contains much of the burgeoning 
oil and gas industry and also includes Port 
Harcourt, through which moves a large part 
of the country’s foreign trade. The new 
midwest region slices off a strip of the west- 
ern, taking in rich timber lands and holding 
hope of substantial agricultural development. 
Its formation was determined by a referen- 
dum this summer, the vote reflecting tribal 
fears of domination by larger groups in the 
western region. 

In the federation, the separate units hold 
a high degree of autonomy. Accordingly, 
each has developed a fairly large adminis- 
trative apparatus. Together with the Fed- 
eral machinery, these add up to a govern- 
mental overhead that could prove to be a 
considerable economic burden. The Niger- 
lans are aware of this danger. In tax policy, 
for instance, care is taken to avold dupli- 
cation between Federal and regional levies. 


Financial support is not the full meas- 
ure of the cost of the elaborate govern- 
mental structure. The public service stead- 
ily drains off personnel who have received 
some administrative or managerial training 
in private industry, which is hard-pressed to 
fill its requirements for talent and experi- 
ence. 

UPGRADING CROPS 

The economy is predominantly agricul- 
tural, and the main emphasis in the 6-year 
(1962-68) national development plan is on 
increasing and diversifying the output in 
this sector. Programs to improve yield and 
upgrade quality in such major export items 
as cocoa, peanuts, palm products, cotton, and 
sesame seed have lifted receipts from these 
sources by some 25 percent in the last 5 

Technical services are made avail- 
able to farmers in a long-range effort to 
modernize methods, combat blight, and en- 
courage maximum use of chemical fertilizers 
and pest controls. 

Through joint government-producer ef- 
forts, the quality of Nigerian rubber has been 
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sharply improved in recent years in order 


to compete with synthetics. Asa result, rub- 
ber exports totaled more than $30 million 
last year, double the average level of 1957- 
58. Further increases are likely from devel- 
opment of new estates. 

Diversification efforts are aimed at broad- 
ening production of citrus fruits, bananas, 
and other crops not now produced in large 
quantity. Agricultural exports account for 
more than 60 percent of all foreign-exchange 
earnings, and greater variety is being sought 
as a hedge against price fluctuations. 

Nigerian agriculture is slanted heavily to- 
ward the “cash crop” for export. The devel- 
opment plan hopes, without sacrificing this 
source of needed foreign-exchange earnings, 
to step up use of the land as a source of food 
for home consumption. Nutritional defi- 
ciencies, particularly a lack of protein, are a 
serious drag on Nigerian health and thus on 
economic vitality. 

OIL ON THE RISE 

The degree of dependence on exports of 
crops may be reduced in coming years by 
rapidly increasing flow of Nigerian oll. Dis- 
coveries already made suggest that the coun- 
try may become an important world pro- 
ducer. Output is now running at about 70,- 
000 barrels a day and is scheduled to reach 
100,000 by 1965. Ou export earnings, which 
currently just about cover the cost of re- 
fined petroleum imports, should by then 
show a substantial margin of surplus. The 
two companies now jointly producing in Ni- 
geria project their 1970 flow of crude at 
200,000 barrels a day. 

Oil has brought substantial foreign in- 

vestment to Nigeria. The companies already 
producing there have spent some $280 mil- 
lion since they began exploration in 1937, 
and expect the total to rise to $560 million 
by 1970. Included in the total are a new 
refinery at Port Harcourt (over $22 million), 
pipelines and loading facilities, and dredging 
operations for the larger tankers required 
to handle an increasing volume of export 
shipments. The refinery, with an initial 
capacity of 1.6 million tons a year (32,000 
barrels a day), will supply a large propor- 
tion of domestic requirements. 
+ Meanwhile five other major companies are 
actively exploring Nigerian concesions. An 
offshore platform, towed across the Atlan- 
tic from Loulsiana, is drilling off Port Har- 
court. Further sizable discoveries are pos- 
sible in the 14,000-square-mile delta of the 
Niger, where extensive reserves already have 
been located. 

Natural gas has been found along with 
Nigeria’s oil. Availability of this low-cost 
fuel for heat processing has been a major 
factor in the promotion of glass manufac- 
ture and other new industrial developments. 
Gas also is being used by the government- 
owned utility system to generate power. A 
new $15 million gas-turbine generating sta- 
tion went into operation in May. 

Chief emphasis in the development of 
electrical power, however, is on the big Niger 
Dam at Kainji, in the northern region. This 
project, to cost the equivalent of nearly $200 
million, is the chief element in a $275 mil- 
lion program for increased electric generat- 
ing and transmission facilities. It is the 
largest project in the entire national devel- 
opment plan. 

Scheduled to go into operation in 1967-68, 
Kainji will have an eventual installed ca- 
pacity of 280,000 kilowatts. A total national 
capacity of 640,000 kilowatts is projected 
for 1968. Presently the total is about 200,- 
000 kilowatts. 

Expected to help take up the added power 
supply are a projected steel mill, a proposed 
aluminum smelter, and the petroleum re- 
finery now under construction, along with 
the growing commercial and domestic de- 
mand which the increased availability of 
power is counted on to stimulate. For the 
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longer run, feasibility studies have been con- 
ducted for two other powersites on the 
Niger, at Shiroro and Jebba. The latter is 
regarded as suitable for a multipurpose 
project like Kainji, providing—in addition 
to power—a river crossing, a large reservoir 
for fishing, and flood and navigation con- 
trol. Subject to growth in demand for 
electricity, development of Shiroro and 
Jebba probably is at least 15 years away. 

Nigeria's national development plan sets 

investment targets for trade and industry, 
primary production, electric power, transpor- 
tation, communications, water supply. It 
calls for capital expenditures, Government 
and private, equivalent to some $1.9 billion 
over the 6 years of the plan. The financing 
projections are based on obtaining half that 
amount from abroad, the sources to include 
both government-to-government loans and 
foreign private investment. 
. Great Britain, which retains a large share 
of the trade of its onetime protectorate (Ni- 
geria is a member, the fourth largest, of the 
British Commonwealth), has allocated some 
$84 million of aid since 1960 and presumably 
will keep the tap turned on. The United 
States has committed over $225 million 
through the 6 years of the plan, in addition 
to previously authorized aid of $45 million. 
Specific projects and programs are being fi- 
nanced for smaller amounts by Switzerland, 
West Germany, the Netherlands, and others, 
with indications that additional proposals 
will be considered. 

Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, Prime Minis- 
ter of the federation, has affirmed his coun- 
try’s receptivity to aid (“not only because 
we need it, but also because we think we 
deserve it“) while expressing some concern 
over the “strings” that may be attached. 
“If those who are in a position to render 
this assistance,” he wrote in an article in 
Foreign Affairs last year, use it only as an 
opportunity to project their own narrow 
national interest or to propagate their 
ideologies, rather than seek a normal, fair 
return on their investment or the satisfac- 
tion of being of service to humanity, na- 
tional independence is bound to be 
compromised.” 

The Prime Minister's recognition of the 
need for a return on investment is borne 
out by Nigerian national policy toward for- 
eign capital. The development plan leaves 
a broad area open for private undertakings. 
Tax concessions, tariff protection, and a 
constitutional ban on confiscation of prop- 
erty without adequate compensation are 
offered as incentives to outside companies 
prepared to set up operations that fit into 
the plan's framework. 

Responding to a favorable investment cli- 
mate, as well as to Nigeria’s generally stable 
political situation and its huge long-range 
market potential, several important Ameri- 
can and European companies have estab- 
lished plants. Manufactures include textiles, 
glass, aluminum sheet, pharmaceuticals, 
tires, and other products. 

Building up manufacturing and processing 
industries fits the plan's objectives both by 
increasing employment opportunities and by 
conserving foreign exchange through sub- 
stitution of domestic production for im- 
ports. Cement, bicycles, cotton cloth, flour, 
and beer are among items of which local out- 
put is increasing. z 

Efforts are under way also to expand and 
modernize the mining industries, which pro- 
duce a substantial amount of export revenue. 
More efficient mine operation is sought, and 
it is hoped that processing of ores can be 
carried further in Nigeria to increase the 
value of the tonnage shipped. Tin is an 
important export. The country is also a 
major producer of columbite, an essential 
alloy in heat-resistant steels required for jet 
engines and atomic-power equipment. 

Lumber exports, including mahogany and 
other high-value tropical woods, are being 
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One of the world’s largest ply- 
wood plants is now processing a portion of 
the forestry output into veneers. 

GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


There is an outspoken socialist group in the 
federation's political life, who urge a larger 
role for government in the economy. Con- 
cessions are made to this viewpoint from 
time to time, but actually the government 
would prefer not to be as deeply involved in 
business as it is. A number of industries— 
among them coal, electric power, railroads, 
airlines—are government-owned, but in at 
least some instances this is explained as an 
interim expedient. 

“In many cases,” the Nigerian Commis- 
sioner-General for Economic Affairs recently 
said, “the governments (Federal and region- 
al) of Nigeria have to participate in under- 
takings they would prefer to leave in private 
hands if the private hands were there to un- 
dertake them. In many cases, the govern- 
ments participate in these ventures merely 
as trustees for the public of Nigeria, and 
they hold themselves ready to divest them- 
selves of the shares they hold as soon as 
Nigerian private investors are available to 
take them over.” 

Spurring local participation in the owner- 
ship and management of industries is a con- 
tinuing governmental aim. A stock ex- 
change has been established in Lagos. Na- 
tionalism, as well as economics, underlies 
the desire to promote domestic influence in 
the economy, There is broad recognition, 
however, that training and experience must 
precede assumption of managerial and tech- 
nical responsibilities. Nigeria is one of the 
most education minded of the African coun- 
tries, and technical schooling holds a high 
priority in the current development pro- 
gram. 

FOREIGN FUNDS NEEDED 

Inopportunely for the import requirements 
imposed by the development plan, reserves 
of foreign exchange—which Nigeria, as a 
member of the British Commonwealth, holds 
largely in sterling—have been worked down 
from a 1955 high point of about £263 mil- 
lion ($736 million) to about £129 million last 
year-end. The familiar combination of fall- 
ing export prices and rising costs of capital- 
goods imports contributed to the erosion of 
reserves. Tariffs have been raised sharply on 
consumer goods to discourage that kind of 
import, and this action has helped reduce 
the deficit on foreign transactions. 

Clearly, however, continued infusions of 
outside funds are going to be needed if Ni- 
geria’s ambitious program of development is 
to keep moving. The sensible orderliness 
with which it thus far has managed the 
transition to self-government, combined 
with the realistic attitude it displays toward 
foreign capital, should help greatly to at- 
tract the needed financing. : 

While Nigeria’s political moderation and 
its solid prospects for economic success make 
it an appealing candidate for government- 
to-government assistance, help of that kind 
cannot be counted on to do more than part 
of the job. The chief aid-giving countries, 
the United States and Britain, increasingly 
must measure their ald capabilities against 
balance-of-payments problems, and accelera- 
tion in the pace of official support seems un- 
likely. 

Chief reliance, therefore, must be placed 
on private investment, from domestic and 
foreign sources. Nigeria has the potential 
to attract a continued flow of such funds. 
Besides the favorable investment climate it 
has created, it offers the attraction of its size 
and of the key role it is likely to play in the 
coming evolution of west Africa. 

ROLE IN AFRICA 

There is a feeling among some in the coun- 
try that non-Africans have tried to force on 
Nigeria an exaggerated status of exemplar 
for other newly free states of the continent. 
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The Federation is especially wary of appear- 
ing to lead—or even aline with—any bloc of 
countries within the African community. 

In an effort to cool differences between 
rival groupings, Nigeria 2 years ago joined 
other unaligned African states in sponsoring 
a meeting aimed at greater amity. This was 
the Monrovia convocation, held in the Liber- 
ian capital in 1961. Chiefly because a num- 
ber of countries unexpectedly stayed away, 
the upshot of the meeting was to appear to 
create yet a new bloc, called the Monrovia- 
Lagos group, with Nigeria to its dismay 
widely regarded as the prime mover. 

Not only does the Nigerian leadership view 
the divisive clustering of African states as 
wasteful of energies badly needed for de- 
velopment within the countries themselves. 
Tt also sees such cliquing as a possible threat 
to the ability of some countries to make 
their newly gained independence work and 
last. While basically receptive to the idea 
of a true pan-Africanism, Nigeria is acutely 
mindful of the huge practical obstacles that 
stand in the way. 

Just a year ago, Sir Abubakar wrote: “I 
cannot speak by telephone with my brother 
Prime Ministers in most African capitals 
without going through London or Paris. 

ereac I can talk. directly with someone 
in New York, it is quite often impossible to 
Call someone in a neighboring country 200 
miles away. And even if telephone com- 
munications were adequate, it would prob- 
ably be impossible for us to conduct a con- 
versation except through an interpreter.” 

Within his own Federation, in fact, the 
Prime Minister may encounter more than 200 
different languages, spoken by tribes whose 
Members range in number from several hun- 
dred to several million. And although its 
railroad, highway, and communications net- 
Works are better than most in Africa, there 
is far more isolation than connection along 
and even within the separate regions. 

Despite these and other difficulties, how- 
ever, the new African spirit of movement is 
definitely afoot in Nigeria. To impatient 
observers outside—and perhaps even more 80 
to impatient participants within—the pace 
may seem agonizingly slow, but a path for 
Progress appears to be clearly marked out. 
And, whether or not the Federation actively 
seeks a leadership role, sheer size and status 
are likely to give its course a broad signifi- 
cance for the future of all Africa. 


Let’s Call a Spade a Spade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 11, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 6, 1963, in a broadcast by Gerda 
Pugell, United Nations correspondent 
for the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
it was clearly pointed out that while 
Some of the leadership in various areas 
of the world may be lulled by the 
Overtures of the Communists that cer- 

the voice of Nationalist China in 
the United Nations’ General Assembly 
has not fallen for this era of conciliation. 

It is a broadcast of warning by our 
Chinese friends to all freedom-loving 
People everywhere. I ask unanimous 
Consent to have the excerpts of the 
broadcast printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT OF A BROADCAST OF OCTOBER 6, 1963, 
BY GERDA PUGELL, UNITED NATIONS COR- 
RESPONDENT FOR THE MUTUAL BROADCAST- 
ING SYSTEM 
The tone of this year’s United Nations 

General Assembly has been set by the sign- 

ing of the test ban treaty and the concilia- 

tory speeches by President Kennedy and For- 
eign Minister Gromyko, so that all differ- 
ences between East and West are mentioned 
only vaguely by both sides. But there is 


“one voice which is still calling the devil by 


his name, and a spade a spade.” 

This is the voice of the Chinese delega- 
tion. Ambassador Liu of China has warned 
the West, in clear words, not to get too op- 
timistic about the current favorable atmos- 
phere. He said his country welcomed the 
test ban treaty and acceded to it. However, 
the treaty was, at best, only a start toward 
larger goals which were still not easily at- 
tainable. “Russia’s drive for Communist ex- 
pansion on a world-wide basis had not 
ceased,” he declared, “and the signing of the 
treaty did not alter an iota the basic Soviet 
plan to remake the world in its own image.” 
The Chinese Ambassador said that Russia, 
undoubtedly, had compelling reasons to 
shrink from the consequences of nuclear war, 
but that this in no way contradicts the fact 
that communism assumes the necessity of 
continued conflict. “As long as Cuba rep- 
resented an extension of Soviet power in 
the Western Hemisphere and served as an 
accomplice in the Communist conspiracy for 
world domination,” Ambassador Liu contin- 
ued, “it constituted a direct threat to the 
security of the American States.” 

Commenting on the United Nations drive 
to end colonialism, the Chinese Ambassador 
said “this was applicable not only to Angola, 
Mozambique, and other African territories, 
but also to Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and 
all captive people of Eastern Europe.” 

Ambassador Liu also expressed his views 

freely on the question of the charter re- 
vision. He said that China favored it, but 
that there was little reason to believe that 
Russia would change its stand on this ques- 
tion. Russia claims that there could be no 
charter revision without Red China in the 
United Nations, but Ambassador Liu said he 
believed that the real reason for this opposi- 
tion was that the Soviet Union feared a 
restriction of its veto as a potent weapon 
to block United Nations action in the cause 
of peace. 
“Notwithstanding the lipservice the Rus- 
sians pay to the importance of Asia and 
Africa,” he said, “it was really only interested 
in increasing Soviet-bloc representation in 
the principal organs, at the expense of other 
geographical areas.” 

“In his view,” the Chinese Ambassador 
said, “the Soviet Union wanted to cripple 
the machinery of the United Nations, par- 
ticularly by its refusal to pay its share of 
peace-keeping operations” and he calls this 
“a glaring manifestation of that policy.” 


Joint Committee on Oceanography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, this Mem- 
ber is one who feels that the subject 
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matter of oceanography has reached that 
degree of maturity and that level of 
national importance that it deserves a 
better defined home in the halls of Con- 
gress. Presently the U.S. Navy and 14 
separate agencies are involved in the 
important work of this field. Neces- 
sarily these 15 separate entities bring the 
problems of their sector of public ac- 
tivity to a variety of committees. This 
forces us to approach the problems and 
programs in Oceanography in a frag- 
mented way. The power and thrust we 
need in this new frontier is thus dis- 
persed and disconnected. It fosters 
competition between segments of an ac- 
tivity which needs cooperation to edu- 
cate the public and the politcians to the 
importance of the work to be done and 
the long range public interest to be 
served, 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that other Mem- 
bers both in the House and in the Senate 
will see the wisdom of this suggestion 
and seek in the near future a joint com- 
mittee which can act as the coordina- 
ting forum for the diverse public effort 
and the presently scattered and con- 
fused private interests. 

A small article in this month’s 
Washington World reminds us that this 
Congress has committed a substantial 
sum to oceanographic research and un- 
der permission previously granted, I in- 
clude the aforesaid article at the conclu- 
sion of these brief remarks. May we 
predict that the benefits to be gained 
from this very worthwhile expenditure 
will be greatly increased if the Congress 
provides the kind of forum we have above 
suggested. 

The article follows: 

Nation LAUNCHES 10-YEAR, $2.3 BILLION Sci- 
ENTIFIC STUDY INTO OcEANS’ SECRETS 

The administration has announced a new 
program to spend $2.3 billion during the 
next 10 years on oceanographic research, 

That vast sum will be parceled out among 
the U.S. Navy and 14 other agencies, with 
56 percent of the sum allocated for basic 
research, 

VITAL NEED EXISTS 

Representative CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, 
Republican, of Maryland, is among spon- 
sors of the research p He believes 
the tragedy of the lost U.S.S. Thresher and 
the tragic, unsuccessful search for it and its 
complement of 129 men off Cape Cod in April 
indicates a lack of sufficient knowledge of 
oceanography. 

Proof that a vital need exists lies in the 
very character of American geography. 
While the United States thrusts ahead in 
space, it does so from a continent that is, 
in effect, a large island enveloped by mas- 
sive oceans. Whoever knows most about 
those oceans, holds the advantage in the 
struggles. for command of the seas and holds 
the lead in reaching for the fabulous un- 
known resources of the ocean floor. 

Roger Revelle of the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography at La Jolla, Calif., believes 
“we're such a big island, the public doesn't 
realize the need to consider the importance 
of the earth’s oceans.” 

In fiscal 1964 the United States is spend- 
ing $156 million on searching and probing 
the seas that cover 71 percent of the earth's 
surface, provide the rain, control the cli- 
mate, and swirl the currents that help make 
a nation of Britain and a wilderness of Lab- 
rador at equivalent latitude. In the same 
fiscal year the United States is spending 
$4 billion in space. 
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The new oceanographic campaign, with- 
out prejudice to the space effort, will launch 
the kind of research fleet—cruisers, floating 
laboratories, submarines, capable of explora- 
tion 18,000 feet down, a new bathyscaphe for 
depths of 36,000 feet—that will perform cer- 
tain critical missions in ocean research, 


For the “Forgotten Men”: $35 Billion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 26, 1963, page A5471, there 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an extension of remarks by our colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable JoHN H. Dent, with which was 
included an article entitled “The Crisis— 
The World War I Veteran: His Interest, 
Welfare, and Pension,” by Mr. Julian R. 
Drake, of Albany, Ga. 

Mr. Drake’s article was critical of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee be- 
cause it has not reported H.R. 2332, the 
billion-dollar pension bill of the World 
War I veterans’ organization and it was 
Mr. Drake’s contention that the World 
Wat I veteran has been neglected and 
mistreated. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Included in my remarks 
is a copy of the letter which I have writ- 
ten to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
the Honorable Joun H. Dent, and I com- 
mend its reading to those of you who are 
being inundated by letters from the 
World War I veterans, repeating the 
fictitious nonsense that World War I 
veterans have not been dealt with gen- 
erously by our Government: 

Hos OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., September 16, 1963. 

Hon. JohN H. Dent, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CoLLEAaGUE: On Tuesday, August 26, 
1963, on page A5471 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, you inserted an extension of re- 
marks entitled, “The Crisis.“ This exten- 
sion of remarks consisted principally of an 
article prepared by Julian R. Drake which 
was entitled, “The Crisis—The World War I 
Veteran, His Interest, Welfare and Pension.” 

In his article, Mr. Drake contended that 
the World War I veteran has been neglected 
and mistreated. The following statements 
were employed by Mr. Drake in his con- 
tention of mistreatment of the World War 
I veteran: 

“Times are so good, except for the poor 
neglected World War I veteran who was the 
root of all such prosperity.” 

“Yet, why has this World War I veteran 
been so badly neglected? * * * The present 

has done almost nothing in the way 
of getting a pension passed which would give 
World War I veterans a to offset any 
pauperism or become subjects of charity.” 

“Why has the Congress appeared so negli- 
gent or unconcerned? Why has even the 
President of the United States appeared so 
unconcerned?” 

“Now the poor forgotten World War I vet- 
eran must wake up and fight for existence.” 

“Thousands of World War I veterans have 
had to turn to charity because they are 
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unable to make ends meet on their meager 
incomes,” 

In your own remarks you said: “All of the 
major political issues are worthy of consid- 
eration and attention but this can be done 
without closing our eyes, our minds and our 
hearts—the ever-increasing problem of the 
World War I veteran who is truly becoming 
the forgotten soldier rotting away in the 
thrushes of crowding old age, unemployment, 
despair and in some cases abject need with 
all its miseries, worry, and personal degra- 
dation of spirit, pride and will.” 

In your remarks you referred to the au- 
thor, Julian R. Drake, as your friend and 
termed his article as a masterful appeal. 
There is no basis in fact for the contention 
that the World War I veteran has been ne- 
glected or mistreated, and there is even less 


basis for the argument advanced by Mr. 


Drake that HR. 2332 is a bill which is pri- 
marily intended to help needy World War I 
veterans. 

To date, this Nation has spent $35,435,- 
835,000 in benefits for World War I veter- 
ans. This exceeds $7,400 per man. World 
War I veterans comprise 15 percent of all 
participants of all of this Nation’s wars. 
They have received 28 percent of all of this 
Nation’s expenditures for veterans. This 
year the Veterans’ Administration’s budget 
is almost 65 ½ billion. World War I veter- 
ans constitute 11 percent of the veteran pop- 
ulation in America today. They will receive 
$2 billion, or 40 percent, of the money being 
spent on veterans this year. Listed below Is 
a detailed compilation of the programs 
which have been available to World War I 
veterans and their dependents, and the 
costs: 


$3, 875, 674, 000 
Death compensation or de- 
pendency and indemnity 
compensation 
Disability compensation 
Pensions: 


1. 954. 104, 000 
7. 869, 270. 000 


T 
A 835, 435, 835, 000 
1 Excludes premium and other collec- 


tlons—$456,595,000. If at any age WWI vet- 
eran becomes totally and permanently dis- 
abled he may stop paying insurance pre- 
miums and start drawing benefits of $5.75 
per month for each $1,000 of insurance in 
force. WWII veterans are entitled only to 
a waiver of premium for total disability 
which must begin before age 60. 

Includes administrative costs and capital 
expenditures. 


About one-half of all living World War I 
veterans are now receiving a pension. On 
June 30, 1963, 1,015,835 World War I veterans 
were on pension rolls. Seventy-four percent 
of the Nation’s expenditures this year for 
veterans’ pensions are going to World War I 
veterans and their dependents. Forty-five 
percent of the patients in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration's billion-dollar hospital and 
medical program are World War I veterans, 
even though they comprise only 11 percent of 
the veteran population, A married World 
War I veteran, with less than $3,000 a year 
income and a single World War I veterans 
with less than $1,800 a year income may now 
receive pension assistance. World War I 
veterans in the low income brackets receive 
from $90 to $100 a month, depending upon 
the dependency status of the veteran. Those 
with serious health problems receive an aid 


and attendance allowance, making the maxi- 


mum pension payable $170 per month. The 
contention that World War I veterans have 
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been neglected or mistreated is utterly with- 
out foundation. 

To understand clearly the nature of the 
demand of Julian R. Drake and the World 
War I Veterans’ organization for enactment 
of HR. 2332, it is necessary that the detailed 
provisions of the bill be considered. The 
clamor for the bill is in the name of the sick 
and needy. Mr. Drake's article is typical. 
H.R. 2332 actually does nothing for many of 
the sick and needy veterans and widows. A 
widow's pension is $75 a month if she has 
one dependent and an income of less than 
$1,000 a year. HR. 2332 gives this widow 
no increase. A World War I veteran with two 
dependents and less than $1,000 a year in- 
come now receives $100 a month. This vet- 
eran gets no increase under HR. 2332. A 
veteran so sick and disabled as to require aid 
and attendance now receives $70 a month in 
aid and attendance allowance. This veteran 
gets no increase in his aid and attendance 
allowance under H.R. 2332. 

About two-thirds of the proposed addi- 
tional expenditure under HR. 2332 of $1,200 
million per year goes to veterans in the top 
quarter of the age 65 income group, while 
the remaining one-third goes to provide 
small increases to some cases in the lower 
income brackets. 

It is ironic, indeed, that the World War I 
Veterans’ organization, and an individual 
such as Julian R. Drake, should launch a 
pressure campaign for pensions for the well- 
to-do, and do so in the guise of help for the 
needy. An examination of the individual cir- 
cumstances of the author of the article you 
inserted in the Recorp clearly shows the 
nature of the deception which is being 
heaped upon the Congress. The author of 
the article served in World War I for nearly 
2 years. He is married and is retired. He 
is currently receiving a non-service-connect- 
ed pension of $90 a month and has been 
receiving this pension since February 19, 
1962. This pension will continue until he 
has recouped all of his contribution to so- 
cial security and the Federal Civil Service 
retirement system. In addition to the $1,080 
per year which he receives from the Veterans’ 
Administration, he receives $199 a month in 
civil service annuity and 645 a month from 
social security. He has in excess of $5,000 
invested, yielding additional income of ap- 
proximately $100 a year. Apparently, the 
author sees no reason to be grateful for the 
$90 a month he receives from the Veterans’ 
Administration, but feels called upon to 
criticize the Congress and the administration 
in general, and the Veterans! Affairs Commit- 
tee specifically, because he does not receive 
more. 

The author is receiving $90 a month on a 
non-service-connected pension, A 650-per- 
cent disabled, service-connected veteran re- 
ceives only $107 a month. An orphan child 
who lost a parent from a service-connected 
cause receives $77 a month. Two depend- 
ent parents living together, who lost a son 
and have $2,000 a year other income get 
$44 a month. A totally and permanently, 
service-connected, disabled veteran receives 
$250 a month, or $3,000 a year. This is $1,108 
per year less than the annual income of the 
author of this article. 

The author of the article’s annual income 
of $4,108 compares with the median income 
for all families headed by a 65-year-old in- 
dividual which is only $2,897 per year. One- 
half of the male population of this country 
has an income of only $4,081 per year. The 
author’s annual income exceeds this figure 
even though he is retired. 


He and the proponents of H.R. 2332 seek 


“more. This bill raises income limits for most 


married individuals to $4,800 and for most 


single individuals to $3,600. In addition to 


these amounts, veterans would be eligible 
for $1,200 per year additional in a tax-free 
pension. Individuals in these income 
brackets are in the top 10 percent group 
at age 65. It is apparent, therefore, that 
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neither the author of the article nor the pro- 
ponents of H.R. 2332 have any real concern 
for veterans in need because of low income 
or serious health problems, but are really 
concerned in obtaining a pension for the 
upper income groups, Their attempt to ob- 
tain such a pension is being made in the 
name of the poor, sick, needy veterans. I 
view Mr. Drake's article and your endorse- 
ment and insertion of it in the RECORD as 
part of the campaign. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has 
repeatedly considered these questions and 
has rejected bonus-type pension bills. The 
committee is obligated to see that there is 
an equitable balance between benefits pay- 
able to the service connected and the non- 
service connected. It feels an obligation to 
the taxpayer who must bear the burden of 
payment. And the committee is convinced 
that first priority non-service-connected pay- 
ments should go to those badly in need be- 
cause of serious health problems and low 
incomes. For this reason, it has been re- 
jecting bills such as H.R. 2332 and other 
similar attempts to secure pensions for the 
upper income groups in the guise of helping 
the needy. 

I would be most interested in receiving the 
names and addresses of any World War I 
veterans known to you who are not receiving 
non-service-connected pensions and who are 
“rotting away in the thrushes of crowding 
Old age, unemployment, despair * * * and 
abject need.” 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 


A Strong Big City Case for the Bracero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
often that a big city newspaper under- 
stands the intricate, complex problems 
of rural America or agriculture. Its 
readers and advertisers naturally are 
more concerned with urban matters. 
Big city editors and reporters seldom un- 
derstand and cannot appreciate the farm 
labor situation without getting out on 
the farm, actually living and migrating 
with a fieldworker’s family or talking 
with a farmer. 

The provincial Washington Post did 
not even know the difference between a 
wetback and a bracero although the edi- 
torial writer did admit that the bracero 
legislation was shameless, 

The San Francisco Examiner, a large 
metropolitan newspaper, which has never 
won any proagriculture awards has 
taken a second look at the bracero pro- 
gram. A cursory, unbiased study quick- 
ly demonstrates the urgent need for an 
extension of Public Law 78—for the bene- 
fit of the big city consumer housewife, 
for the many workers in big city indus- 
tries dependent upon agricultural pro- 
ducts, and for the human beings of Mexi- 
co. The Examiner has now discovered 
how important the bracero—from far- 
away Mexico—who works at stoop 
labor—on faraway United States farms— 
is to the general business, employment 
and welfare of the big city dwellers. The 

r does not overlook the pathetic 
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plight of the nomadic migrant farm- 
workers. But the Examiner after study, 
after a second look, discovered that the 
bracero program is probably the most 
effective humanitarian solution to an im- 
portant, tough, social-economic problem 
which affects the city people as well as 
the rural. 

For my colleagues from big cities, who 
respect big city editors who do their 
homework, I commend the following edi- 
torial: 

THE STRONG CASE FOR BRACEROS 


Proposed extension of the bracero farm la- 
bor program, after an earlier and ill-con- 
sidered rejection in Congress, is currently un- 
dergoing reexamination. 

The second look at the problem is well-ad- 
vised. For a time it proceeded expeditious- 
ly. The Senate voted decisively for a 1-year 
extension. The House Agriculture Commit- 
tee also gave approval. 

But there the measure bogged down. The 
delay in getting the necessary authorization 
by the House has become a matter of grave 
concern to the American and especially the 
California farm economy. 

The bracero program inyolves importation 
of Mexican workers for stoop labor in Call- 
fornia and other American fields. If the pro- 
gram ends on January 1 as now planned, 
California farm production will be drastically 
curtailed. 

This is because no other labor force is 
available to do the job. Domestic workers 
are either unwilling or unavailable in suf- 
ficient numbers. Japanese, Filipino and oth- 
er workers formerly relied upon have most- 
ly moved up on the economic scale. 

And here we make a significant point: 
Mexican workers, too, get a definite boost 
upwards on the economic scale from the 
bracero program. They return to their home- 
land with more than money in their pockets. 
They have been exposed to an industrial 
economy they never knew existed. They 
become models, evangelists and teachers in 
Mexico for that economy. 

The 400,000 braceros give an improved 
standard of living to more than 1 million 
dependents—and this in times of widespread 
unemployment in the rural areas of Mexico. 

Continuation of the bracero program is de- 
cidedly to the advantage and benefit of both 
countries. 


Killer From the Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include part VII of the series “Air 
Pollution: Public Enemy No. 1”: 

Am POLLUTION: PusLic Enemy No. 1, VII— 
How Dirty Do We Want To BE? 
(By Ian McNett) 

New Jersey's effort to control air pollution 
has reached a plateau. Much has been ac- 
complished, but much remains to be done, 

One should not carry the plateau analogy 
too far, however. Geological plateaus en- 
dure millions of years. The air pollution 
situation in this State will crumble in a 
short time if vigorous action is not pur- 
sued. 

It will be eroded by the effects of a flood 
of new people moving into the State. New 
Jersey can expect to gain 3 million more 
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people in the next 20 years, according to a 
recent study. 

These people will bring with them a train 
of potential pollution sources—automobiles, 
home heaters, new industries, stores, com- 
miraa establishments, and public facili- 
tles. 

But the amount of air that must handle 
the potential added pollution will remain 
constant, 

Even if air pollution control were com- 
pletely satisfactory today, which it is not, 
more stringent controls would become neces- 
sary as more people settle in the State. 

Air over Perth Amboy and the rest of 
metropolitan New Jersey will never be abso- 
lutely free of pollution. 

No reasonable person can expect to live 
in an industrial society and not suffer some 
disadvantages. 

“We have to find out just how dirty do 
we want to be,“ says William A. Munroe, co- 
ordinator of the air sanitation program. 

To find out how dirty we want to be re- 
quires research and more research,“ accord- 
ing to Dr. Robert H. Daines, Rutgers Uni- 
versity plant pathologist. 

Dr. Daines says we must do the research 
now. 

“When the citizens are storming city hall 
it will be too late,“ he says. 

Research must be aimed in several direc- 
tions at once. 

NEED BETTER TECHNIQUES 

Dr. Raymond Manganelli of the Rutgers 
Sanitation Department says better measuring 
techniques must be found. 

Weather conditions should be studied in 
great detail, Munroe says. 

Dr. Walter Grossman and Dr. Edward Seid- 
mon, ph who are interested in air 
pollution problems, would like to see research 
go into the effects of pollutants on human 
beings. 

Dr. Daines would be interested in more 
research in the effects of pollutants on agri- 
culture. Other experts want research into 
pollution’s effect on various materials like 
rubber, stone, wood, and paints. 

Research in all of these areas is needed if 
standards are to be set for pollution per- 
mitted from local sources and for overall air 
quality. 

Although it is hampered by lack of funds, 
personnel, and equipment, the air sanitation 
program carries out some surveys. 

A mobile laboratory in 1960 made a survey 
of oxidants at Elizabeth, Trenton, and 
New Lisbon. 

The survey found pollution levels were 
below the adverse level set in Los Angeles. 
However, pollution was found in even the 
relatively rural New Lisbon area. 

A smoke sampling program is carried on 
continuously in several cities, including 
Perth Amboy, 

Perth Amboy samples show that smoke 
levels are heaviest in the winter, and be- 
tween 6 and 9 a.m. during the day. 


HOME UNITS PLAY ROLE 


Munroe says the timing of the heaviest 
smoke emissions suggests that home heating 
units play a big role in smoke pollution. 

To set standards, it becomes necessary to 
be able to learn how much pollution is in 
the atmosphere. Measuring contaminants 
in the overall atmosphere and tracking them 
down to their specific sources is a difficult 
and frustrating job. 

Even though the air is limited in its ca- 
pacity to absorb pollution, it still is a pretty 
big place when it comes to tracking down 
specific pollutants. 

Weather conditions help make pollution 
hard to track down to specific sources. 

Joseph J. Soporowski, Perth Amboy air 
pollution control director, says, “I get a call 
from a resident complaining about air pollu- 
tion. He tells me the pollution is coming 
from a certain factory and, sure enough, the 
wind is blowing from that direction. 
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“But when I check the incident out, I find 
it wasn't from that factory at all, but from 
one on the other side of the city.” 

What happens, Soporowski explains, is 
that the wind may blow in one direction at 
ground level, and in a completely different 
direction 100 feet in the air. 

Pollutants rise into the upper stream. 
They are carried along until a downdraft 
sucks them to the ground. 

This is one thing that makes weather 
studies important. The studies become 
doubly important in cities like Perth Amboy, 
where old zoning laws permitted industries 
and private homes to live side by side. 

Such a zoning pattern means more rigid 
control of pollution at the local source is 
needed than would have been necessary if in- 
dustry had been more rigidly segregated 
from the residential areas. 

ZONING IMPORTANT 


Zoning of new industry coming into a 
community is very important. Zoners should 
have weather information available. They 
should set up zones so the industries will 
be placed where pollution will blow away 
from residential areas, if possible. 

A Los Angeles air pollution expert told 
the Washington Conference on Air Pollution, 
held in December, that knowledge of how 
weather acts is advanced enough to supply 
the information zoners need. 

The expert said weather studies must be 
conducted to chart the temperatures and air 
current patterns that affect pollution. 

This weather information can then be 
superimposed on a map, the expert said, giv- 
ing a general weather picture of an area. 

The effort to set air quality standards for 
the overall atmosphere is complicated by the 
difficulty of measuring pollution. 

Air contaminants are hard to measure in 

‘ ties atmposhere because of their great vari- 

ety, and because pollutants combine to form 
new pollutants. 

No techniques yet exist that measure the 
polultant itself. All devices now used 
measure some property of a pollutant. 

For example, researchers can measure the 
ability of sulfur dioxide to conduct electricity 
when it is dissolved in a liquid. 

But other subtances in the atmosphere, 
such as nitrogent oxides, will affect the con- 
ductivity measurement. also. This means 
that precise measurements are very hard to 
obtain. 

PATTERNS: VARY 

Pollution patterns very from place to place. 
The researcher must decide where to take his 
measurements. Most air pollution devices 
are very expensive. It would be impossible 
to set one up in every city block. 


A group of cans on the roof of the depart- 


ment of sanitation building at Rutgers 
illustrates the-variation in pollution. 

Dust falls into the cans and is measured 
at regular intervals. The amount of dust in 
a can on the northeast corner of the build- 
ing will be different than the amount in a 
can on any other ‘corner or in the middle of 
the roof. 

Dr. Manganelli says, “If you get that much 
variation in such a small, area you can 
imagine the differences. you would find over 
an entire city.” 

So we must decide how dirty we want to 


be. 
To do this we need research, every expert 


agrees. 

But what happens when the research is 
done? 

When the technical experts decide that 
certain levels should be the standard for 
pollution, it will be up to the citizens to 
make sure the politicians enact the appropri- 
ate legislation. 

But the need for research should not be 
used as an excuse todo nothing. At least we 


can appropriate the money to do the re- 
search—and then do it. 
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The air pollution battle lacks an advocate 
with the eloquence Rachel Carson brought 
against the indiscriminate use of pesticides, 

But air pollution affects more people more 
often than pesticides. Residents of indus- 
trial areas suck pollutants into their lungs 
every moment of their waking lives. Not 
even rural residents can escape entirely. 


The University Named for Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Africa, I have a deep interest in Lincoln 
University near Oxford, Pa., because 
among its graduates are many who are 
now dedicating themselves to building 
on the continent of Africa an enduring 
cathedral of democracy, of government 
by the people and in the interest of all 
the people. 

I am interested, too, in Lincoln Uni- 
versity because the vice president of that 
great school is Frank J. Dowd, Jr., sou 
and namesake of one of the dearest 
friends I have had, the late Frank J. 
Dowd, than whom Chicago never pro- 
duced a greater lawyer. 

I am interested, too, in Lincoln Uni- 
versity because numbered among its dis- 
tinguished alumni is my dear friend, 
Congressman Rosert N. C. Nix, my col- 
league on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and my close coworker on the 
Subcommittee on Africa. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks to include an article from the 
Philadelphia Sun Bulletin magazine of 
February 10, 1963, on the university of 
which Abraham Lincoln truly would have 
been proud. 

The article follows: 

LINCOLN WovuLp Have LIKED Ir 
(By Glenn White) 

Abraham Lincoln's ultimate political 
philosophy, according to historian Bruce 
Catton, was “full freedom and untrammeled 
liberty for every man.“ Of all the institu- 
tions named for him, none is a better dem- 
onstration of the effort to achieve that ob- 
jective than Lincoln University. 

Located 45 miles southwest of Philadel- 
phia in southern Chester County near Ox- 
ford, Pa., it is. the oldest college in the 
United States having as its original pur- 
pose the higher education of Negro youth. 
Originally called Ashmun Institute, it re- 
ceived its charter in 1854, was renamed after 
the Civil War. 

I first visited Oxford, Pa., shortly after a 
visit in the region of Oxford, Miss., where 
it took an army of U.S, marshals and soldiers 
to get a single Negro youth, James Meredith, 
into the University of Mississippi. With 
little publicity or fanfare, something quite 
different is happening around Pennsylvania's 
Oxford. 

Lincoln University is practicing integra- 
tion in reverse. Some 60 of its current en- 
rollment of 450 students are white. 

White students have never been barred 
from Lincoln; the first two were graduated 


with the class of 1868. Hundreds more will. 


be welcomed to its campus as the college ex- 
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pands to an expected enroliment of a thou- 
sand or more by 1970. 

Lincoln’s aim is to become a superior 
liberal arts college with a completely inter- 
national and interracial student body, It is 
well on its way. 

“I came here because I was excited about 
the place.“ Lincoln's new young president, 
Dr. Marvin Wachman, said to me. It is in 
the center of the most important happenings 
in the world today. 

“Lincoln University,” he said, was the first 
institution of higher education to be 
founded on the concept, restated for all time 
in Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, of ‘a new 
nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal.’ 

“It was the first university to demonstrate 
that proposition by successfully offering lib- 
eral arts, preprofessional and professional 
training to a group of people universally 
denied such opportunity. 

“Lincoln University did this when other 
predominantly Negro institutions were offer- 
ing a trade-school type of education, which 
is certainly honorable and valuable, but is 
an insufficient demonstration of the proposi- 
tion espoused by Abraham Lincoln.” 

The tradition of Lincoln University has 
been international for over a century, and 
continues to be. Elghteen ee of its 
students are foreign (compared to the na- 
tional college norm of 1.5 percent), bringing 
cultural backgrounds of 20 different nations. 

On Lincoln’s campus today you can meet 
young men like Victor Khodabakhsh. an ac- 
complished pianist from Iran, or Kunihito 
Takeuchi of Kyoto, Japan—who had no idea 
of Lincoln's raclal makeup when he came 
last year as a freshman, “Who would think 
about that?“ he asked. Now he fits in as 
well as any boy from Philadelphia. “I came 
to Lincoln because I could get a 4-year schol- 
arship here,“ he explained, "but now it would 
be my choice anyway.” 

Lincoln's present student population in- 
cludes representatives from the Philippines, 
British West Indies, British Guiana, Taiwan, 
China, and numerous students from Africa. 
The Nigerian delegation is the largest. 

As Lincoln was among the first American 
colleges to welcome African students, many 
of the leaders of the new African nations 
are Lincoln graduates. These include Kwame 
Nkrumah, President of Ghana; Nnamdi 
Azikewe, Governor General of Nigeria; Dr. 
K. O. Mbadiwe, adviser to the Prime Min- 
ister of Nigeria; Dr. William H. Fitzjohn, 
High Commissioner of Sierra Leone; and 
many others. 

Its alumni also include the novelist and 
poet, Langston Hughes; Thurgood Marshall, 
the lawyer who led the way to the Supreme 
Court decision to desegregate public schools, 
now a judge in the U.S. court of appeals, 
and a trustee of Lincoln; and Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, United Nations Under Secretary, 
and also a trustee. 

No less distinguished in Philadelphia are 
Lincoln alumni Robert N. C, Nix, a Con- 
gressman; William T. V. Fontaine, professor 
of philosophy at the University of Penn- 
sylvania; E. Washington Rhodes, publisher 
of the Philadelphia Tribune, and E. Luther 
Cunningham, minister of St. Paul's Baptist 
Church, Civil Service Commissioner, and also 
a trustee of Lincoln. 

“Lincoln University’s orientation toward 
the city of Philadelphia is inevitable,” Pres- 
ident Wachman said, “I wish more Phila- 
delphlans knew more about us.“ 

Of course, Lincoln University is. close to 
the hearts of a number of Philadelphians. 
There are about 550 alumni living in the city 
and an additional 175 in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Walter M. Phillips, former city representa- 
tive and chairman of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, is chairman of Lincoln's board 
of trustees, Other trustees who live in Phil- 
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Adelphia or its environs are F. W. Elliott 
Parr, Roger S. Firestone, Walter D. Fuller, 
Albert M. Greenfield, George M. Leader, Ju- 
lus Rosenwald II. Lewis M. Stevens, Stephen 

Sweeney, and Elinor K. Wolf. Senator 

OSrpH S. CLARK was awarded an honorary 
degree in 1961. 

Seventy-nine students currently are from 

Philadelphia area. 
In the student lounge of the guest cot- 
on the Lincoln campus, I talked to a 
froup of serious young Lincoln students 
Who were, of course, Lincoln boosters. 

Among them was Everett Hoagland, a grad- 

nate of Philadelphia's John Bartram High 

l. Everett who was also admitted to 
both Howard University and Pennsylvania 
State, but chose to attend Lincoln. Lin- 
SOln is progressing,” he said, This is an 
age of excellence, and we have got to pro- 
Fress. He pointed out that Lincoln's new 
Student union and dining center, a building 
Of strikingly modern design, was nearing 
Completion, and that a fine arts and hu- 
Manities building would be built next year. 

The college has 17 main buildings and 

24 faculty residences on its 350 acres. The 
student union, it is hoped, will bring 
kreater unity to the student body. (At pres- 
ent, all of the white students, most of them 
‘ord residents, commute to the campus.) 

Hoagland noted that while it is true the 
attitude of people in Pennsylvania toward 
race relations differs from that of people in 

ppi, the differences in actual cus- 

toms and practice are not so great. Last 

Year, the Lincoln chapter of the NAACP 

ted the Oxford Hotel, which had re- 

to rent rooms to Negroes. “There 

Were white students, too, in that picket 

line,” Hoagland observed quietly. The hotel 
soon affirmed a policy of equality. 

“Lincoln has to grow with the times,” 
Leslie Harris agreed. “So have we.“ Leslie 

a graduate of Overbrook High School and 

to do his interne teaching at Temple 
University. 

William Gibbons, a graduate of Friends’ 
Select, said he thought he had been well- 
Prepared for Lincoln. “The first year is the 
toughest,” he said. “If you can make 
that 


“I think it depends upon the attitude you 
have, Hoagland cut in, “whether you punch 
Out or not.” 

He explained that to punch out“ means to 
fall or drop out of school. Students at 
Lincoln, like college students everywhere, 

ve a special vocabulary; every now and 

en a Lincoln man has to stop “fighting the 
Material” (studying) and “hit the pike” 
(have some fun). When things are going 
their way, they “see the grass grow green,” 
and a roommate is often referred to as my 
Old lady.” 

These Lincoln men are also eager to point 
Out that the college is, in token, at least, 
doeducational. Fourteen women students 
are currently enrolled. The girls commute 

their homes. This, the men feel, is 
regrettable, particularly as Dr. Wachman has 
announced that building a women’s dormi- 
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tory is not among Lincoln's future plans, and 


it is simply not feasible to encourage more 
women to attend. 

The costs of attending Lincoln are low— 
$1,390 a year for board, room, and tuition. 
Most Pennsylvania students are eligible for 
senatorial scholarships, which make the tui- 
tion item even lower—$250 a year instead of 
$600. The college is State aided, receiving 
approximately 29 percent of its annual budg- 
et from State funds. It has an endowment 
of around a million dollars, but like many 
other small educational institutions, Lincoln 
must continually seek new sources of income 
to sustain itself and keep its charges low. 

“One of our greatest challenges,” Dr. 
Wachman said, “is to convince more students 
that they can and should go to college, that 
there is now opportunity for them in nearly 
every profession and vocation—if they will 
prepare themselves to take that opportunity. 
We must help them raise their sights. 

“In many cases, it’s true, the opportunities 
are so new they can hardly believe they exist. 
But they do exist,“ he emphasized. “More 
will exist in the future, but for the untrained 
and the uneducated (regardless of race, creed 
or color) there will be fewer jobs.“ 

In an address delivered in Illinois, refer- 
ring to the drafting of the Declaration of 
Independence, Abraham Lincoln said: 

“These representatives in old Independence 
Hall said to the whole world of men that 
all men are created equal. This was their 
lofty and wise and noble understanding of 
the justice of the Creator to His creatures. 
Yes, gentlemen, to all His creatures, to the 
whole great family of man. In their en- 
lightened belief, no one stamped with the 
divine image and likeness was sent into the 
world to be trodden on, degraded and im- 
bruted by his fellows.” 

The miraculous vision is still only a vision, 
not yet a fact. But I left the Lincoln Uni- 
versity campus with the feeling that there 
is no spot in Pennsylvania where that vision 
is brighter, where one of the best dreams of 
mankind is being more certainly molded into 
reality. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. , 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bills on soil conservation and Indians and continued on higher 


education bill. 
See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 18363-18373 


Bills Introduced: Three bills and two resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2232-2234; S.J. Res. 127; and 
S. Res. 213. Page 18363 


Soil Conservation: Senate passed (motion to recon- 
sider tabled) S. 1588, eliminating the $10 million limita- 
tion on soil conservation programs for 1964, as amended 
by committee amendment (in the nature of a substi- 
tute). Prior to these actions Senate rejected Mundt 
amendment (to committee substitute) on restriction of 
use of certain land for grazing purposes (motion to 
reconsider tabled). Pages 18373-18379 


Printing: S. Con. Res. 59, to print additional copies of 
2 revised Government Operations Committee print en- 
titled “Federal Disaster Relief Manual,” was adopted 
without amendment. Page 18395 


Printing: Senate adopted without amendment S. Con. 
Res. 61, authorizing the printing of additional copies of 
hearings on “Organized Crime and Illicit Traffic in 
Narcotics,” conducted by Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Page 18395 
Printing: S.J. Res. 123, authorizing the printing and 
binding of an edition of Senate Procedure, was adopted 
without amendment. Page 18395 


Indians; Senate adopted S. 1049, providing for the par- 
tition or sale of Indian land held in trust or restricted 
status, after amending the bill by adoption of committee 
amendment (in the nature of a substitute). Two 
amendments, as follows, offered to the committee sub- 
stitute, were rejected: (1) Burdick amendment respect- 
ing funds available for purchase of land, and (2) Mc- 
Govern amendment to eliminate section 7(b) respecting 
sale of exchange in trust status land acquired by a tribe 
pursuant to this legislation. Pages 18395-18399 


Higher Education: Senate continued consideration of 
H.R. 6143, proposed Higher Education Facilities Act, 
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with pending question at adjournment being Prouty 
substitute amendment for the committee substitute 
(Prouty substitute contains the language of the bill as it 
passed the House). Pages 18395, 18401-18433 


Confirmations: The following nominations were con- 
firmed: Willis Moore Hawkins, Jr., of California, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Army, and numerous nom- 
inations in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. Page 18439 
Nomination: The nomination of John R. Reilly, of 
Iowa, to be a Federal Trade Commissioner, was re- 
ceived. Page 18439 
Program for Tuesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 3:57 p.m. until noon Tuesday, October 15, 
when it will continue consideration, under debate limita- 
tion agreement, of H.R. 6143, higher education. 

Pages 18432, 18439 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—D.C. 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee contin- 
ued its hearings on H.R. 7431, fiscal 1964 appropriations 
for the District of Columbia, receiving testimony from 
Commissioners Walter N. Tobriner and John B. Dun- 
can, and Dr. Murray Grant, Director of Public Health, 
and other officials of the D.C. 


Hearings continue on Monday, October 14. 
TAXATION 


Committee on Finance: Committee continued, in execu- 
tive session, to receive staff briefings on H.R. 8363, pro- 
posed Revenue Act of 1963, and will meet again on 
Monday, October 14. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Committee on Foreign Relations: Committee met in 
executive session to hear Under Secretary of State George 


The Inflation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr.HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include a letter to the editor from Mr. 
F. Chapin Breckenridge which appeared 
in the Evening Star of October 12, 1963. 

I have known Mr. Breckenridge well 
and favorably for 21 years. He is a keen 
and serious student of public affairs and 
Iam certain that his thoughts reflect the 
concern of millions of other Americans 
throughout the Nation: 

PLANNED INFLATION SEEN As Tax CUT 

OBJECTIVE 


Since I generally agree with your editorials, 
I regret that I cannot accept the implications 
of the very pleasantly stated comments on 
the “Tax Burden.” 

When the President on TV marshaled all 
current ideas favorable to his tax cut pro- 
Posal, he made a plausible case. But Con- 
gressman Curtis’ reply to the President put 
a different face on the proposal. On one 
point there can be no doubt. The real issue 
is not tax reduction but planned inflation. 
The President's refusal to accept any restric- 
tions designed to avoid inflation, and the 
arguments he used for his program, both 
show clearly that he expects monetary infla- 
tion as asserted by Mr. CURTIS, Let us hence- 
forth call it the inflation bill. 

Monetary inflation through deficit financ- 
ing of part of the Federal budget is not ipso 
facto an economic sin. Nor is it a device to 
be employed any time there are unemployed 
people, or to boom business, as the President's 
supporters imply. Any sound theory of eco- 
nomic stabilization must recognize that busi- 
ness depressions and price inflation are both 
caused by variations in the amount of money 
in use. There is a time to inflate and a time 
to deflate, but also there is a time to do 
neither and that, at present, is most of the 
time. 

The number of unemployed has been rela- 
tively constant for 2 years and is now only 
slightly above the number expected from the 
long-term trend. The number of employed 
is almost at the all-time high. Moreover, 
there are many unfilled jobs available. Con- 
gressman Curtis pertinently points out that 
most of those now unemployed are not quali- 
fied either for the work presently available or 
for the work which might become available 
if a Federal deficit is financed through the 
Federal Reserve System. In such a situa- 
tion, deficit financing must bring price infla- 
tion. 

How serious could that inflation be? The 
deficit for the present fiscal year is estimated 
&t $6.8 billion. Add a tax reduction of $11.1 
billion and you have nearly $18 billion which 
Could be added to the money in circulation. 
This is about 12 percent of the total of cur- 
Tency and checking account balances on 
Which this country is doing business. It 
Could support a 12-percent increase in all 
Prices. 
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Appendix 


Why is the President urging such large defi- 
cit financing at this time? Could it be he 
hopes the pleasant effects of tax reduction 
and such business boom as may follow will 
be felt during the campaigning months but 
that price inflation will not get serious until 
the votes are counted? And why does Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller propose that the inflation 
be put to work sooner? Is it with the hope 
that the boost will have been superseded by 
rising prices by the time the voters cast their 
ballots? 

Economic stabilization can not be safely 
entrusted to either the administration or 
Congress. With some notable exceptions, 
Presidents, Senators, and Congressmen will 
serve their personal and party interests rath- 
er than those of the people as a whole, es- 
pecially when a complex problem their con- 
stituents do not understand is Involved. It 
is too difficult to explain such problems in 
campaigning for votes. In consequence, we 
have had price inflation as the result of Fed- 
eral deficits in all but 4 years since 1948, not- 
withstanding that prices had risen in the 
previous year, which should have been a 
warning that deficit financing was not need- 
ed. And this has happened in a period when 
increased production efficiency should have 
lowered prices. 

On the other hand, if we were again faced 
with a situation Uke the collapse of 1929, 
Congress could not act promptly enough to 
prevent the starting of the downward vicious 
cycle. Moreover, it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect men selected for positions of broad re- 
sponsibilities to have the expert knowledge 
of economics necessary to distinguish the 
times and estimate the amounts when deficit 
financing is desirable. 

If the administration, or the Republican 
Party, want to make history in a construc- 
tive way, let them devise, and if possible 
enact, a law increasing the powers of the 
Federal Reserve Board so that it can deal 
as successfully with a major dislocation of 
the economy as it now does with minor ones, 
This would require giving the Board control 
of the Federal debt. Deficits and debt repay- 
ment would be used to supplement or coun- 
teract changes in the total of commercial 
loans. Congress would still determine the 
purposes and priorities of the expenditures, 
and the administration would carry out the 


approved projects according to the funds 


available each quarter. 

And what of the unemployed? Encourage 
the States to carry out adequate programs of 
training for the unemployed, and since not 
many of them can be trained for existing 
vacancies, deliberately increase the demand 
for unskilled workers. For example, we could 
step up work on beautifying parks and high- 
ways. We could also encourage more atten- 
tion to the appearance of private property. 

F. CHAPIN BRECKENRIDGE. 


Wheat for Freedom, Not for Sale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the infamous sale of wheat to the 


U.S.S.R. and its satellites is a matter of 
history, the larger consequences of bol- 
stering communism remain to be faced. 
I deem it necessary for public debate on 
the subject to register the fact that more 
wholesome and practical alternatives 
were possible. 

One alternative might have been the 
suggestion of the National Captive Na- 
tions Committee which was described as 
“Wheat for Freedom, Not for Sale.” I 
submit for the REecorp a press release 
issued by this committee on October 2, 
which dramatizes its views on this sub- 
ject. 

WasHINGTON, D.C., October 2, 1963.—Op- 
posing the sale of wheat to the U.S.S.R., the 
National Captive Nations Committee today 
called upon the President to issue a food- 
for-freedom declaration, ringing with the 
theme “Wheat for Freedom, Not for Sale.” 
In a telegram to the Chief Executive, the 
committee’s chairman, Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
who is a professor in Soviet economics at 
Georgetown University, stated: “The time 
now is for strong moral and political leader- 
ship in this respect, not tolerated commer- 
cialism." 

The declaration the committee urges would 
contain three parts: (1) detailed emphasis 
on the inability of the so-called Communist 
economies to feed adequately the captive 
people, both within and outside the U.S. S. R.;: 
(2) concrete contrasts between the food- 
producing capability of the United States 
and that of the empire-state U.S. S R.; and 
(3) a free offer of wheat and food to any of 
the captive people, both within and outside 
the U.S.S.R., provided it is stamped “Food 
for Freedom” and distributed by the Inter- 
national Red Cross. 

Dobriansky pointed out that “it is truly 
fantastic that, historically, Ukraine alone 
was regarded as ‘the granary of Europe, but 
under Soviet-Russian imperiocolonialism it 
has not been able, along with other areas in 
the new empire, to feed adequately the popu- 
lation in this empire-state.” He added, 
“Thirty years ago a politically manmade 
famine blighted Ukraine and adjacent areas; 
today, institutionally man-made shortages 
of wheat highlight colonial Russian per- 
formance.” 

The committee discounts the rationaliza- 
tions offered for wheat sales, such as the ex- 
amples of Canada and Australia or balance- 
of-payments deficits. “As the leading nation 
in the free world,” Dr. Dobriansky declared, 
“the United States must maintain its dignity 
of purpose and will to weaken the Red totali- 
tarian governments”; and stressed, “Let's not 
give credence to habitual Russian propa- 
ganda that for money Americans would sell 
their souls.“ 


In addition to alternatives, Mr. Speak- 
er, in connection with the sale of wheat 
to Russia, there are serious doubts con- 
cerning the long-range wisdom of the 
President’s decision. One of the most 
thoughtful editorials appeared in the 
Friday, October 11, edition of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times. Since the editorial 
speaks for itself, especially emphasizing 
the deliberate disregard of congressional 
opinion by the executive branch, I also 
place this effective analysis of national 
viewpoint on the subject into the Recorp 
at this point. 
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cratic solidarity with the Dominican people, 
formulating wishes for the prompt reestab- 
lishment of the constitutional normality in 
that fellow country and trusts that the 
Executive power, backing up the basic prin- 
ciples of the inter-American system, may re- 
affirm the principal position of our country, 
adverse to the overthrow, by violence, of the 
popular regimes legally constituted; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

357. Also, petition of Edgar Seymour Kalb, 
Mayo, Md., relative to proposed legislation 
included in his petition receiving commit- 
tee hearings and floor action; the legislation 
dealing with protection from improper fines 
and punishments and for the protection of 
the civil liberties of the people; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

358. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Old 
Faithful Station, Wyo., with reference to 
legislation that would abolish the Federal 
subsidy to wheat farmers in their foreign 
sales, that is, those who receive a differential 
of 55 cents for every bushel of wheat sold 
on the foreign market; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

359. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Old 
Faithful Station, Wyo., with reference to 
legislation that would limit the total profit 
of all US. Defense De t business 
contracts to 10 percent of the total of such 
contracts, thus eliminating unwarranted re- 
turns on Government contracts; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
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360. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Old 
Faithful Station, Wyo., with reference to 
passing a congressional resolution to praise 
outgoing Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of 
West Germany as a true Democrat and a real 
friend of America; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

361. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Old 
Faithful Station, Wyo. with reference to 
enacting legislation providing that in any 
wheat deals with Communist countries, cer- 
tain concessions in certain test areas be 
made as to free, open elections demanding 
honest, representative democratic govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

362. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Old 
Faithful Station, Wyo., with reference to 
printing as a House document a study en- 
titled “Imprisonment in the United States 
for Contempt of Court as a Method To Evade 
Imprisonment for Debt“; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

363. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Old 
Faithful Station, Wyo. with reference to 
prohibiting usage in public documents the 
phrase “War Between the States”; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

364. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Old 
Faithful Station, Wyo., with reference to 
legislation that would establish the sequi- 
centennial commission for the celebration of 


to the Battle of New Orleans National Park; 
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to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

365. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Old 
Faithful Station, Wyo., with reference to 
disposition of the site of the former Aicatraz 
Federal Penitentiary, San Francisco, Calif.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

366. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Old 
Faithful Station, Wyo., with reference to 
requesting Congress to disregard memorials 
from State legislatures calling upon Con- 
gress to call a new U.S. Constitutional Con- 
vention for a specific purpose, and in case 
of such convention the agenda will be un- 
limited; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

867. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Old 
Faithful Station, Wyo., with reference to 
passage of H.R. 8421, legislation that pro- 
vides for a much-needed park on U.S. Cap- 
itol Hill, and suggesting several appropriate 
names for the park; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

368. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Old 
Faithful Station, Wyo., with reference to 
legislation that would amend the Rules of 
the House of Representatives to abolish the 
motion to recommit; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

369. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Old 
Faithful Station, Wyo., with reference to 
abolishing the concept of tax-exempt bonds 
and securities for U.S. income tax purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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On Lira RED EMBARGO 


In 1961 Congress went on record as op- 
posed to the sale or export to Russia of any 
agricultural commodity subsidized by the 
U.S. Government. Although this still re- 
mains the declared policy of Congress, Pres- 
ident Kennedy on Wednesday lifted the em- 
bargo on wheat sales to Russia that has 
been in effect as a result of the congressional 
action. 

As the wording of the congressional] policy 
printed below shows, Congress did not spe- 
cifically make sales of subsidized products 
to Russia illegal. It merely stated a view- 
point. President Kennedy further argues 
that in allowing private sales of wheat to 
Russia there is no subsidy to the foreign 
purchaser. This is an exercise in semantics; 
up until Wednesday the White House by 
banning wheat sales to Russia showed it 
regarded such sales as subsidized. 

(In the Agricultural Act of 1961 appears 
these words: “It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of Congress to expand foreign 
trade in agricultural commodities with 
friendly nations as defined in section 107 
of Public Law 480 of the 83d Congress as 
amended and in no manner either subsidize 
the export, sell, or make available any sub- 
sidized agricultural commodity to any na- 
tions other than such friendly nations.” 
Section 107 reads: “As used in this Act 
‘friendly nations’ means any country other 
than (1) the USSR., or (2) any nation 
or area dominated or controlled by the for- 
eign organization controlling the world Com- 
munist movement.”) 

There has been no ban on sales to Russia 
of such items as corn, barley or oats because 
these are exported without benefit of Gov- 
ernment subsidy. But every bushel of wheat 
sold abroad by private American grain bro- 
kers carries a Government subsidy. The 
Government pays the dealers the difference 
between the artificial high price the Goy- 
ernment guarantees American farmers (and 
paid by American consumers) and the lower 
world price paid by foreign buyers. In the 
upcoming transaction with Russia this sub- 
sidy is expected to amount to about 55 cents 
a bushel. If Russia and her satellites buy 
an additional 228 million bushels, the sub- 
sidy will run to about $125 million. 

Mr. Kennedy has given a number of rea- 
sons for changing the previous policy and 
lifting the embargo and it may well be that 
the majority of Members of Congress now 
agree with him. But it also is true that 
there is opposition to the change in policy, 
even by some members of his own Demo- 
cratic Party. And Charles B. Shuman, pres- 
ident of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, has said Congress should have had a 
voice in any change of policy. 

Mr. Kennedy presumes that there has 
been a change In public opinion about this 
country’s relationship with Russia, a change 
that justifies the lifting of the emargo. He 
argues that the sale will relieve the U.S. 
balance-of-payments deficit, that if the 
United States did not sell to Russia other 
nations would, that the transaction will 


move a considerable amount of grain out of, 


Government bins and save storage costs. 

On the latter point, since grain dealers 
may receive their Government subsidy “in 
kind"—that is in Government- owned 
wheat—the Chicago Board of Trade esti- 
mates that the Government furnishes about 
one-fourth of exported wheat. Thus the 
wheat deal will nibble away at the Govern- 
ment's huge surplus of more than 1 billion 
bushels, and will reduce some storage costs. 

The arguments given the President are 
largely economic, while the position of the 
Congress in 1961 was largely political. The 
political side of the argument deserves con- 
sideration. A loyal Kennedy Democrat, Rep- 
resentative ROMAN PUCINSKI, Democrat, of 
Illinois, last Monday expressed concern 
about that: 
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“I must say we are going to find it rather 
difficult to explain to the American people 
how we can give the Soviet Union favored- 
nation treatment. through the sale of any 
wheat or other commodity when we are faced 
with the problem of Soviet troops in Cuba on 
the one hand and a $50 billion national de- 
fense budget on the other hand. * * I do 
not think we in the United States should 
bail out the Soviet Union unless we get some 
concessions." 

There are many Americans who believe 
this. President Kennedy has ignored their 
opinions, He appears to be satisfied that his 
Secretary of Agriculture, Orville L. Free- 
man, is right when he says public sentiment 
is running 4 to 1 in favor of the Russian 
wheat deal. We doubt that can be proved. 
Congress Is faced with a fait accompli and 
the public cannot express itself politically 
until the elections next year. 


The Guided Leak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the present administration, the Penta- 
gon always rings twice on defense con- 
tracts—once for Members of Congress 
who belong to the President's party, and 
hours and eyen days later, for those on 
the Republican side of the aisle. This 
untenable situation, which should not 
exist regardless of which party controls 
the executive branch, is described in 
accurate detail in this morning’s Wall 
Street Journal. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert the article: 
Tue Gouipep Leak: How Democratic FAITH- 

FUL Ger WORD ON ARMS CONTRACTS 

(By William Beecher) 

WasHINGTON.—Nearly every morning at 
about 10:30 a messenger carries a sheaf of 
papers from the Pentagon across the Po- 
tomac River to the White House. A great 
deal of secrecy shrouds this daily drive. No 
one will talk about the route, nor the type 
of vehicle used, nor whether the courier 
is military or civilian. Indeed, many om- 
cials deny the mission even occurs; others 
insist “its a matter not appropriate for dis- 
cussion,” 

Why the hush-hush attitude? Top secret 
military reports for the President? Not at 
all. Strange as it may seem the clandestine 
mission has nothing whatsoever to do with 
national security. Rather, it is an essential 
gambit in a slick political strategem that 
seeks, by employing the combined energies 
of top Pentagon brass, shrewd White House 
agents, distinguished Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, and powerful news agencies, to 
bamboozle the naive. 

You see, the information carried by the 
shadowy courier is nothing more than ad- 
vance word on multimillion dollar defense 
contract awards that will be announced of- 
ficilally by the Pentagon later in the day. 
White House agents telephone these exclu- 
sive data to favorite Democrats on Capitol 
Hill who make headlines in their hometown 
newspapers by disclosing the scoops to re- 
porters. 

The effect, in large part, is that the Penta- 
gon no longer announces much of its own 
contract news. Congressmen do, in news 
stories that sometimes wink at the facts by 
declaring. that Senator so-and-so “an- 
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nounced” a contract award, but usually make 
some attempt at accuracy by confessing that 
the legislator “was notified” or “was advised” 
of the event. 

This legislative legerdemain is dismissed 
by many as harmless politics. This is some- 
thing the White House can deliver on; they 
can't deliver on much else in this building,” 
contends one Pentagon source. “As far as 
Im concerned, this is the least of the avail- 
able evils. I'd rather continue this than do 
something substantive.” 


HIGH COSTS OF CAMPAIGNS 


Another administration official insists the 
real problem rests with the high cost of po- 
litical campaigning. His explanation: 
“Every man who's running for office feels 
he needs to make the impression that he 
has influence in Washington if he's to get 
the campaign contributions he needs. Pa- 
tronage used to be more important than it is 
now. What's a postmastership worth now- 
adays? Very little. 

“If we didn’t make such information avail- 
able to Congress, the public would be given 
by other means the impression that defense 
contracts were influenced, but the adminis- 
tration would get less benefit. I'm 
the impression. But if it’s going to be given 
away, I think the administration should reap 
some benefit.” 

Though offered as a defense, this line of 
reasoning also stands as an indictment. For, 
as critics are quick to point out, the quest 
for credit not only introduces partisanship 
into the Government’s immense con 
business, but can hardly help but give voters, 
including business-seeking corporate mana- 
gers, the clear impression that the politician 
who announced a contract award probably 
influenced the decision, 

The erosive effect this can have on public 
confidence becomes clear when viewed 
against a larger background. During the 
early days of the Senate probe into the Pen- 
tagon’s controversial TFX fighter-bomber, 
the Kennedy administration made no secret 
of its indignation at comments suggesting 
that political considerations determined the 
selection of the contractor. But by playing 
politics on routine contract announcements, 
the administration every day contributes to 
the public notion that influence does, indeed, 
swing million- and billion-dollar decisions. 

Too, the system is fraught with tempta- 
tion. The legislator who receives inside in- 
formation on major contract awards is pre- 
sented with the opportunity to benefit in 
the stock market; or, if he is too scrupulous 
for that, others he informs may not be. 

Today's chief critics of the political tipoff 
habit, quite naturally, are Republicans, 
Senator WU LTas, Republican, of Delaware, 
warned Defense Secretary McNamara in a 
recent letter: “Any suggestion that is allowed 
to remain that Government contracts can be 
obtained through the enlistment of congres- 
sional intervention is both wrong and dan- 
gerous. * * * Iam very fearful that unless 
a correction of this policy is made it will 
ultimately result in the development of a 
major scandal that could make the old 5- 
percent mink coat operations look like a Sun- 
day school picnic.” 

Nevertheless, it wasn't too many years ago 
that some Republican legislators were 
criticizing President Eisenhower for not mak- 
ing greater use of the scoop technique to 
help the party faithful, particularly around 
election time. And to some extent he did; so 
the Republicans are not above reproach, 
But what the GOP did spasmodically, the 
Democrats now do methodically. 

The fact of the matter is that Congress, 
not the administration in power, is the mo- 
tivating force behind the system. Mr. Mc- 
Namara made the point in replying to Sen- 
ator Wimt1aMs. “Barring some further indi- 
cation that the Congress as a whole desires 
termination of this practice,“ the Defense 
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Secretary wrote, I am disposed to con- 
tinue it,” 

Underlying Mr. MeNamara's reply was the 
knowledge of a top secret conference held 
during the early days of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, It was called by aids to sev- 
eral influential Democratic Congressmen; it 
was attended by representatives from the 
White House, the Pentagon, and other Fed- 
eral agencies; and it was designed to firmly 
establish the right of Democrats on Capitol 
Hill to enjoy the perquisites of power by 
getting advance word on contract awards. 

Though there's no official record of the de- 
cisions reached at that unpublicized gather- 
ing, what has evoled is a two-part opera- 
tion for speeding prior notice to. Caiptol Hill 
that has all the precision of a well-planned 
military maneuver. The midmorning 
Pentagon-White House mission is a strictly 
partisan affair. White House aids won't 
talk, but it's known they pass along their ex- 
clusive data to congressional favorites as 
routine procedure. 

A NONPARTISAN NEWS SERVICE 


Thus, the favored are assured of receiv- 
ing word of contracts of interests to them 
before noon each day. This extra-special 
attention to party stalwarts is an extension 
of a te procedure that seeks to give 
pollicians of both parties a smaller lead on 
contract news. Each of the armed services 
has a separate staff of congressional lialson 
officers that sees to it that all interested leg- 
islators, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
get about 1 hour's notice before public re- 
lease of contract awards. The legislators are 
notified at 3 p.m. each day, the press at 4 
p.m. The Air Force delivers its information 
by personal messenger to congressional om- 
ces; the Army and Navy uses the telephone 
for the most part, 

Until recently, Congress witnessed the 
spectacle of uniformed majors and colonels, 
their watches synchronized, delivering con- 
fidential contract memos with split-second 
timing to avoid charges of leaking the leaks 
to one legislator ahead of another, 

But this got to be a bit too much, and sey- 
eral Congressmen objected to the use of high- 
ranking soldiers as messenger boys. So the 
Pentagon adjusted its tactics; it now uses 
enlisted men to carry contract news unless 
a contract must be explained to a law- 
maker. For these more delicate maneuvers, 
officers are still preferred. 

The rationale offered to justify the 1-hour 
news break for Congressmen is to enable 
them to intelligently answer press queries on 
contracts awarded to companies in their 
States. There's no mention of the fact that, 
since the Pentagon awarded the contracts, 
maybe its representatives should be the ones 
to reply to questions. Nor is the point made 
that Congressmen seldom are given any more 
contract information than is the press, so 
they can’t add substance to a news story 
anyway. 

In the final analysis, then, the entire op- 
eration—both the partisan and nonpartisan 
phases—boils down to nothing more than 
political sleight of hand. And quite a few 
Pentagon officials express the private (very 
private) wish that the whole procedure be 
abandoned once and for all. This view, not 
surprisingly, is heard most frequently from 
those officers who are required to spend 
hours on the phone assuring nonfavored 
Congressmen that the military was not re- 
sponsible for contract leaks to their rivals. 
Sighs one harried diplomat-officer: “I'd 
much rather wrestle with the many com- 
plex problems of guided missiles than of 
guided leaks.” 
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A Threat to Our Domestic Cattle and 
and Meat Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most urgent problems on the domestic 
front today is the rapid expansion of 
beef and veal imports since 1957— 
coupled with a decline in exports—and 
the fact that beef and veal production 
in this country has made almost no gain 
since 1956, in spite of our expanding 
population. Instead of the increase in 
demand reflecting growth and expansion 
on our important cattle and meat indus- 
try—this increased demand has been 
taken up with imports. At this same 
time, our surplus grains continue to pile 
up in storage elevators and bins to plague 
our economy—and slow down the rate 
of economic growth which this admin- 
istration professes to be so interested in 
spurring into new activity. 

None of us are so shortsighted as to 
suggest a closed-door policy on imports. 
Apparently, however, we are not to even 
enjoy the privilege which other countries 
of the world enjoy—that of controlling 
imports in some fashion which will not 
harm our own industry. 

On October 7, I received a letter from 
Mr. Cal Foss, president of the North 
Dakota Beef Council, in which he ex- 
pressed the feeling of the council con- 
cerning imports of foreign beef. I wish 
to ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter be included with my remarks today 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, It sum- 
marizes in clear language the true pic- 
ture of what is happening in North 
Dakota—and while not demanding that 
imports be stopped—it does request some 
fair restrictions. 

On October 8, at the request of Mr. 
Floyd A. Segel, vice president of the Wis- 
consin Packing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
I was furnished with facts and figures, 
taken from official Federal Government 
sources, which refute the claims made by 
the Departments of Agriculture, Treas- 
ury, State Department and others, that 
these imports do not hurt our domestic 
economy. I wish to ask unanimous con- 
sent that news report No. 1, entitled 
“Foreign Meat: Threat to the U.S. Cattle 
and Meat Industry,” and a page of sta- 
tistics—also taken from USDA sources— 
entitled “Rising Flood of Imported Proc- 
essing Beef Takes Growing Share of 
Domestic Market,” be included with my 
remarks today in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

I wonder how many other countries of 
the world today would tolerate imports 
which hurt their domestic industries? 
We have seen the results already of such 
restrictions by these countries during 
this past year in several products—and 
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it is obvious that these countries do not 
intend to take a self-defeating view that 
our administration seems to feel is justi- 
fied. 

Legislation has been introduced, not 
only by me, but by many Members of 
Congress in both Houses—which would 
in some fashion or other deal with our 
problems in a constructive manner. 
Negative departmental reports have been 
received on my bill, H.R. 5560, and it 
appears no congressional consideration 
will be given these proposed measures. 

I join with my North Dakota consti- 
tuents, and with the multitude of pro- 
ducers and industries connected with 
the domestic cattle and meat industry, 
in urging that some relief be granted. 
This could be in the form of a mech- 
anism that would tend to hold down im- 
ports of beef at a time when our do- 
mestic prices were depressed and im- 
ports were increasing beyond a normal 
level. 

F The news report and statisties fol- 
Ow: 
NortH DAKOTA BEEF COUNCIL, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., October 7, 1963. 
Representative Don L. SHORT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Don: The North Dakota Beef Council 
(which is nonprofit and nonpolitical and or- 
ganized under the laws of North Dakota for 
the single purpose of promoting beef and 
beef byproducts) gives wholehearted support 
to the objectives sought in S. 557 and H.R. 
5560. 

These identical bills, as you know, seek to 
impose additional duties on cattle, beef, and 
veal imported each year in excess of annual 
quotas. 

It is the unanimous opinion of our board 
of directors that this is not only desirable 
legislation but it is essential legislation if 
we are to prevent further depression of the 
domestic beef market. 

Contrary to recent USDA reports, imports 
of foreign beef are having a serious price- 
depressing effect on the domestic beef cattle 
market and relief is needed. 

Imported beef is being sold even in small, 
remote butcher shops in North Dakota and 
every pound of it displaces several pounds 
of domestic feed It displaces domes- 
tic labor and it reflects on the local economy 
of every beef producing area of the United 
States. This council does not believe that 
imports should be stopped. It does believe 
there should be some restriction. 

Any effort you might exert which would 
enhance the passage of the above legislation 
will be most genuinuely appreciated, 

Sincerely, 
Cau Foss, President. 
[From the Wisconsin Packing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. } 
News Report No. 1 
FOREIGN Meat: THREAT TO THE U.S. CATTLE 

AND MEAT INDUSTRY—IMPoORTS OF PROCESS- 

ING Beer MULTIPLY py 4 IN Last 5 YEARS 

The enormous and continuing growth in 
imports of processing beef—already at flood 
stage—is shown strikingly by the enclosed 
figures from U.S. Department of Agriculture 
sources. 

These imports already have caused serious 
damage to American cattle producers and 
others in the meat industry; and the eco- 
nomic threat is becoming steadily more crit- 
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ical as the foreign meat volume keeps on 
climbing. 

A few official figures put the situation in 
focus: 

In 1957—the year before duties on these 
imports were slashed by 50 percent—total 
imports of processing beef were just under 
237 million pounds. In 1962, the total was 
more than 942 million pounds—very close 
to four times as much, Thus, our imports in 
1962 were nearly 706 million pounds higher 
than 5 years before. And, for the current 
year, the import rate is even higher: nearly 
482 million pounds for the first 6 months 
alone. 

The effect upon U.S. ranchers, farmers, and 
others in our meat industry becomes still 
more sharply evident from the rise in im- 
ports as a percentage of domestic produc- 
tion. 

In 1957, processing beef imports amounted 
to 10% percent of the boned weight of proc- 
essing beef produced in the United States un- 
der Federal Government inspection. In 1962, 
the imports had soared to 60.6 percent. And, 
for the first 6 months of 1963: 68 percent. 

The damaging effect of these huge and 
increasing imports falls heayily upon the 
cattle States, for this reason: With foreign 
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beef consistently underselling domestic by 
5 cents a pound, the packer who uses do- 
mestic beef has no choice but to put pres- 
sure on the price he pays to the producer. 

Packers who bone beef for processing— 
usually small, independent companies— 
work on a profit of about one-fourth cent 
per pound. Obviously, they can’t meet the 
6-cent differential by cutting profit. The 
only means is to pay less to the farmer. 

The consequence is reduction in the farm- 
er's and rancher's income and the value of 
his livestock, which is collateral for his 
loans. Continuation of the depressing effect 
of cheap foreign meat will force further 
Uquidation of herds and bankrupt many pro- 
ducers, just as it has already bankrupted 
many small packers. 

THE NEED 

The need is not for total exclusion of 
foreign meats. They are necessary to meet 
the demand for processed products. 

"What we need is a combination of quotas 
and tariffs that will limit imports to the 
amount needed to satisfy domestic needs, 
while assuring a market for domestic prod- 
ucts; and will discourage the favoring of 
foreign meats over domestic. 


Rising flood of imported processing beef takes growing share of domestic market 


Imports: Processing beef: 
1, Beef: Fresh, chilled or frozen (boneless) 
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Funny Way To Bridge an Ocean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Clarence 
K. Streit, editor of Freedom and Union 
magazine, in the October issue of that 
publication expresses graphically the 
weakness of the Kennedy administra- 
Sans dumbbell approach to Atlantic 

ty. 


The theme is presented in a front 
cover cartoon, and developed in this edi- 
torial comment by Mr. Streit: 

FUNNY WAY TO BRIDGE OCEAN 

Our specially drawn front cover cartoon 
brings out graphically one of the funny 
features in the administration’s partnership 
plan for Atlantic unification (originally and 
more accurately called Operation Dumbbell 
by its authors in Washington). An engi- 
neer would be laughed into the asylum if he 
submitted a plan for spanning a river with 
a suspension bridge which would be built 
in the normal way out to the tower on either 
side—but would then link the two towers by 
the primitive rope or vine footbridges 
natives build to cross chasms in South 
America or Asia. 
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TOO AWED TO LAUGH? 


The architects of the Dumbbell project 
have offered an even more fantastic plan. 
This has been done with such solemn 
earnestness and august approval that Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, and pundits of press and 
campus have apparently been awed into be- 
eving that a plan sponsored by such in- 
telligent authorities must be sound, and 
commonsense must be wrong. They forget 
that “the greatest minds,” as one of them, 
Descartes, observed, “as they are capable of 
the highest excellences, are open likewise to 
the greatest aberrations.” 

DUMBBELL REASONING 


The Dumbbell engineers aim at making the 
European side of the Atlantic bridge as 
strong as the U.S. side. This, and not the 
need of making the long central span over 
the ocean as strong as the two approaches, 
is—believe it or not—the heart and soul of 
the Dumbbell way to bridge the Atlantic. Its 
fathers called it Dumbbell, in fact, because 
they were so centered on making the Euro- 
pean side equal in strength to the U.S. side 
and so little concerned with the strength of 
the connecting link, that the operation of 
uniting the Atlantic Community effectively 
seemed to them comparable to the gymnastic 
instrument whose two spheres have equal 
weight. It never occurred to them that this 
was indeed, in the slang of commonsense, 
a dumbbell way to bridge the ocean. 


BOTH APPROACHES FEDERAL 


Why is the U.S, side of the bridge so much 
stronger than the European one now? Be- 
cause the Ameri¢an States are federated. 
They have a common market, a common 
currency, a common defense force, a com- 
mon foreign policy, and a common citizen- 
ship and government in addition to their 
State citizenship and government. They 
have solved the problem of balancing the 
voting power of the larger and the smaller 
States by the Federal balance between the 
Senate and House, in which representation in 
the House is in proportion to the number of 
citizens in each State, but in the Senate the 
people of each State have two Senators— 
Alaska, two, and also two for New York. 

And so the first objective of the Dumbbell 
planners has been to make Western Europe 
as strong as the United States by uniting its 
nations in a Federal union. The British 
blocked the first efforts in the late forties to 
federate Europe under a common govern- 
ment in the way the 13 American States 
united in 1789. This led to the decision to 
unite the European nations step by step, ad 
the functional method. The first step was 
to be a common defense force, but when the 
French rejected the European Defense Com- 
munity because the British wouldn't come 
in, the Six Nations of the Continent—France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg—decided to set up the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community, or Common 
Market. 

The next steps are to be a common cur- 
rency, and then a common defense force, and 
finally a common citizenship and govern- 
ment. The key problem of voting power 
among the six nations would then be solved 
by the Federal between senate and 
house—whatever the institutions are called. 
Thus a Europe in which Western Germany is 
170 times more populous than Luxembourg 
would be made as strong as the United 
States by the same structural principle which 
effectively unites the people of Alaska with 
those of New York State which has 115 times 
its population. 

TIGHT ROPE CENTRAL SPAN 

When they turn to the central span—the 
long, dangerous span over the stormy waters 
of the Atlantic—the august architects of the 
Dumbbell plan blandly toss these federal 
principles into the ocean. They do not pro- 
pose to unite the American and the Euro- 
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pean towers of strength by the methods that 
made them strong, nor by even the flimsy 
kind of footbridge whose crash inspired 
Thornton Wilder's tragic story, The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey.” They link the two federal 
approaches by a principle as different from 
federalism's balance as the bar is from the 
two spheres it connects in a dumbbell. To 
unite the American and European Federal 
Unions, they propose the tightrope of di- 
plomacy, and the trembling balance which 
its equally weighted pole offers the people of 
Atlantica. 

The funniest thing (in the sense of 
queerest) about this is that the Dumbbell 
plan for bridging the Atlantic makes sense 
apparently even to such practical realists as 
the Wall Street Journal, the U.S. News & 
World Report, and Senator GOLDWATER'S 
supporters, who are so critical of other ad- 
ministration policies. And the thing they 
seem to believe is impractical, if not crazy, 
is the Atlantic Federal union plan—which 
would build the central span on the same 
tested federal principles that Dumbbell uses 
only for the European and United States 
approaches to the bridge. We hope that the 
contrast between the two plans which our 
cover cartoon gives will enlighten not only 
the critics of the administration but our 
misguided friends in it, who persist in the 
kind of error that only the greatest minds 
can make. 


Foreign Purchasing Curbs Are Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Allen M. Smythe, a very reputable fi- 
nance writer whose columns appear in 
several of the Nation’s large papers, has 
written a very timely article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star on Octo- 
ber 4, 1963. It deals with the subject 
of foreign purchases of materials and 
parts used in connection with U.S. Gov- 
ernment contracts. Ihave for some time 
been interested in this matter and, as 
the article indicates, have introduced a 
bill which would curtail the amount of 
money that the Navy could spend for pro- 
curement of naval vessels on com- 
ponent parts abroad. I am inserting 
the article in the Record for the infor- 
mation of other Members who are inter- 
ested in the matter: 

FOREIGN PURCHASING CURBS ARE URGED 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

Three west coast Congressmen, HAGEN and 
SHELLEY, of California, and TOLLEFSON, of 
Washington, have called upon the President 
to use his executive authority to modify the 
Buy-American Act so that fewer oversea 
2 will be bought by our Federal agen- 

es. 


They also have introduced bills that would 
require the Pentagon to issue contracts on 
naval vessels to firms that use only American 
labor and materials. In this effort they have 
strong support from a number of industrial 
trade groups who are concerned about Jap- 
anese competition. 

They say that the letter and spirit of the 
Buy-American Act is to require our Gov- 
ernment to do what all other nations do, buy 
domestically for the Government's own use. 
Many would have the President double the 
present differential of 6 percent (12 percent 
for distressed areas) for oversea purchases. 
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REPORT REQUESTED 

Criticism of the Buy-American Act began 
over a year ago when the President learned 
from an article in the Evening Star that the 
Navy was buying German steel for use in 
three new missile frigates. The Budget Bu- 
reau was requested to report any need for 
changes by last October. 

However, the Budget Bureau has delayed 
its report, as the State and Commerce De- 
partments fear foreign retaliation, Mean- 
while Defense Secretary McNamara has been 
holding up all foreign bids that are more 
than 50 percent of the lowest American bid, 
invoking the “in the national interest” 
clause to do this. The Pentagon is also con- 
sidering a new contract clause requiring a 90 
percent content dollarwise of American 
material and labor in contracts for naval 
vessels and other weapons. 

Members attending a recent industry con- 
ference want the Post Office and Interior De- 
partemnts to follow Mr. McNamara’s policy. 
They also believe that for successful Amer- 
ican bidders the law requiring that “sub- 
stantially all” the material be domestic 
means 90 percent. The present interpreta- 
tion is 50 percent. 

FRUSTRATING DECISIONS 

Many frustrating decisions have been re- 
cently presented to Federal agencies. The 
Navy accepted the plans of a Seattle ship- 
builder to modernize and lengthen two oil 
tankers. The entire midbody, containing 
6,000 tons of steel, will be made in Japan 
and floated across the Pacific. 

The Post Office has asked for bids on 5,100 
three-wheeled motor scooters, used by mail- 
men in suburban areas. An importing com- 
pany bid half the lowest American bid. They 
propose to import all the parts from Japan 
and have a local firm assemble them. 
US. bidders protest that the importer is not 
a responsible manufacturer and that it is not 
In the national interest.“ 

The few U.S. manufacturers 
of large hydraulic pumps and turbines 
are about to close down. The Interior 
Department, ignoring the national security 
clause in the law, has been giving contracts 
to Norway and Japan. 


Training of Waitresses for Jobs in 
Paintsville, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
article by Robert Dietsch appearing on 
September 30 in various Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, including the Washington 
Daily News, referred to waitresses 
trained for restaurant jobs in a motel 
in Paintsville, Ky. Paintsville is in my 
district and I have taken the trouble to 
check with the Administrator of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration, 
Mr. William L. Batt, Jr. As a result, I 
have here a copy of a letter to the Ad- 
ministrator from the president of this 
motel, which I should like to have in- 
cluded in the RECORD: 

PAINTSVILLE, Kr. 

Dran Mr. Barr: In regard to the article 
in the newspaper which stated that ARA 
paid for the training of waitresses for the 
Starfire Motel and Restaurant, we wish to 
make it clear that this training was done 
by the Starfire Motel and Restaurant at our 
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own expense and that there were no ARA 
funds involved in our training program. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. B. H. Cox, 
President, Starfire Motel and Restaurant. 


The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion has been a big help to us in east- 
ern Kentucky and we do not like to see 
its efforts to alleviate the serious unem- 
ployment there attacked by misinformed 
journalists. 


One Reason for Tax-Cut Lag Is Lack of 
Public Clamor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been much talk about the leg- 
islative logjam in Congress this session, 
especially with regard to the delay in 
getting a tax-cut approved. Now it is a 
traditional part of the folklore about 
Congress that it can never afford to op- 
pose a reduction in taxes. And yet the 
fact remains that at this late date in the 
session no tax bill has cleared both 
Houses. Why? An editorial in the Flint 
Journal, of Flint, Mich., for Thursday, 
October 10, 1963, has put the finger on 
at least one major answer to this ques- 
tion in stating, “One Reason for Tax-Cut 
Lag Is Lack of Public Clamor.” The 
editorial follows: 

ONE REASON For Tax-CUr Lad Is Lack or 
PUBLIC CLAMOR 

Progress of President Kennedy’s $11 billion 
tax cut bill through Congress has been curi- 
ous at almost every stage. It never really has 
had the popular clamor behind it that one 
might expect for the most sweeping tax re- 
duction plan in a generation or more. 

True, it has passed the House. And it 
would very likely win a favorable Senate vote 
if it could get past the roadblocks of hostile 
committee chairmen and time-consuming 
civil rights legislation. 

However, if the public demand had been 
great enough, the tax bill could well have 
become law long before this, That demand 
never developed. 

Apparently the American taxpayer is not 
as naive about fiscal matters as Govern- 
ment spenders seem to think. 

One can hardly believe that the idea of 
having more money in the pocket has lost 
appeal for Americans. If we are as money 
hungry as often pictured by our detractors 
at home and abroad, why hasn't there been 
beating on the lawmakers’ doors to demand 
passage of the massive cut? 

The answers can be only speculative. 

For one thing, however, the real adminis- 
tration argument for the tax reduction is 
subtle and complex. The taxpayer, acting 
through his representatives, is asked to ap- 
prove cuts which will materially increase the 
Federal deficit—in order to finance prosperity 
and thereby multiply jobs. 

But in the mind of most Americans, it is 
difficult to think of deficits and prosperity 
going together. Obviously, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration hasn't yet sold this notion 
effectively. 

There is evidence that opponents of the 
bill have made real progress in planting the 
seed of doubt about the beneficial results of 
the cuts in the absence of comparable cuts 
in Government spending. 
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Sophisticated specialists in public finance 
xeep insisting that a Government budget is 
nothing like a family budget, and therefore 

-that it is foolish to insist that the same 
kind of careful balancing is required in the 
public sphere. 

Here again, however, the indication is that 
this idea is not widely accepted or perhaps 
understood by the general public. The fine- 
spun theories of public finance experts seem 
apart from the everyday budget realities 
of the average citizen. 

It is dificult to understand how it is sound 
for any organization, large or small, which 
operates on a budget to continue indefinitely 
spending more money than it takes in. 

More money to spend would make every- 
one happy. The thought of it is mouth- 
watering, especially in these high-cost-of- 
living days. But to a great many taxpayers, 
large and small, it is not realistic to expect 
greater prosperity if a tax cut is going to 
necessitate even greater deficit spending in 
Washington. 

In the long run, they reason, it can only 
cost more, either in taxes or a deflated dol- 
lar. 

On top of all these conjectures must be 
added another. There are more people work- 
ing and earning higher wages today than 
ever before. Warnings that the population 
explosion soon will increase the problem of 
unemployment, especially among the young 
and the unskilled, apparently has had little 
effect on the millions who enjoy steady em- 
ployment. To them, the whole tax cut plan 
may seem not only unrealistic but unneces- 


sary. 

In good times it is difficult to interest 
many people in what uncertainties might 
await around the corner, And certainly 
there seem to be few who are standing still 
for the argument that greater deficit spend- 
ing today is necessary to prepare for to- 
morrow’s uncertainties. 

Somewhere amid these speculations lies 
an explanation for the fact that in 1963 the 
largest tax cut proposed in many moons has 
stirred almost no popular excitement. 


A View of the Wheat Sale 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, over the weekend there has 
been speculation in the press that a par- 
tisan political issue will be made of the 
recent decision to make surplus wheat 
available for sale to the Soviet Union. 
In view of this speculation, I commend 
to my colleagues an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Burlington County Times 
edition of October 11. This newspaper 
is published in Levittown, N.J. I might 
add that the editorial is representative 
of similar opinions expressed in a num- 
ber of other daily newspapers published 
in my district. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A Loox at WHEAT DEAL 

Despite the considerable number of truly 
significant factors that are involved, it is 
dificult to see how anyone can make hay, 
political or otherwise, out of President Ken- 
nedy’s decision to allow the sale of Ameri- 


can wheat to Red Russia and its European 
satellites. 
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It was a move which should result in a 
beneficial reaction on our gold reserves and 
our amount of foreign credit; it should stim- 
ulate our internal economy to a worthwhile 
extent, and shorten our surplus, and basic- 
ally it was a gesture of humanitarianism 
which within the entire context of the West- 
ern philosophy we could not ignore. 

This is not to say that it was a simple 
black and white proposition; there is no clear 
black and white in our international pic- 
ture. Nevertheless, the opposing point of 
view was either taken care of in the restric- 
tions the President imposed in his statement 
of policy or does not stand up under the 
light of close examination, 

Basically, the President precluded resale 
of this wheat to either Red China or Cuba. 
He also indicated clearly that the Russian 
people will know this is American wheat. 
For some time now the Russians have not 
been jamming our Voice of America broad- 
casts, a fact the administration had kept 
somewhat under wraps until the President 
revealed it quite clearly. 

In addition, the wheat will be shipped by 
the American Merchant Marine as far as is 
possible, a stand advocated by Senator HUGH 
Scorr, of Pennsylvania, among other Re- 
publicans. 

The other negative polnts? Mostly they 
revolve around an effort to win tremendous 
concessions from Russia in return, such as 
the position of West Germany’s Chancellor 
Adenauer that the Berlin wall must tumble 
in return. 

As the administration has stated, this is 
adding apples and pears. Should we de- 
mand, in return for providing hungry 
people with the food they need, a com- 
plete abdication by Russia, an almost com- 
plete surrender? Would this be deepening 
the thaw becoming all the more apparent in 
the cold war or would it be deepening the 
freeze? 

An additional fundamental objection rests 
in the deep distrust of Russia which is com- 
pletely understandable. Is this some gam- 
bit, some sort of shenanigan, some effort by 
Russia to get wheat and then use it in a 
further ploy? 

There is every indication to the opposite, 
every indication that the agricultural prob- 
lem faced by usually food-exporting Russia 
Was real and deep, Furthermore, if there is 
any such possibility, surely the factor of 
feeding the hungry should outweigh it. 

The President's decision was the only one 
he could make; it should have and we are 
sure it will have the support of the Nation 
and of the free world. 


We Should Not Export Certain of Our 
Corps in Their Natural Form 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to include a letter 
to me from Mr. E. A. Kelloway, chair- 
man of the board, Walnut Grove Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., Atlantic, Iowa. 

Mr. Kelloway’s father began mixing 
stockfeed in the basement of his home at 
Anita, Iowa, when “Kelly”—as we call 
him—was a small boy. From that 
meager beginning Walnut Grove Prod- 
ucts has over a period of half a century 
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spent millions of dollars in research and 
laboratory tests to determine a scientific 
balanced ration that produces meat at 
the lowest possible cost to the producer 
of poultry and all livestock. 

I believe the records will show that 
Walnut Grove Products, whose main of- 
fice is in Atlantic, Iowa, is one of the 
largest, if not the largest, processors and 
marketers of livestock feeds and condi- 
tioners in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, thousands upon thou- 
sands of farmers in the Middle West look 
to Walnut Grove Products for advice and 
counsel as to how to make a profit in 
livestock feeding, which at best is a risky 
business. “Kelly” is concerned about 
shipping abroad certain crops in their 
natural form. I trust our Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the “powers that be” 
in the administration, will heed the rec- 
ommendations as set out in “Kelly’s” 
letter, which follows: 

WALNUT Grove Propucts Co., INC. 

Atlantic, Iowa, October 11, 1963. 
Hon. Ben F. JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: We would like to express our opinion 
on the recent approval given by the Presi- 
dent on the sale of wheat to Russia. 

May we first state that we approve of this 
one transaction with Russia on wheat. How- 
ever, with reference to additional possible 
wheat sales, we believe these should be made 
in the form of flour so that the resultant 
byproducts, such as bran and wheat mid- 
dlings, would be available to our own live- 
stock farmer for the use in the feeding of 
his livestock. No doubt you are aware of the 
critical price squeeze the livestock farmer 
has experienced this year. 

The prices farmers have received for all 
kinds of meat animals have fallen 293 per- 
cent from the 1910-14 average in the month 
ended September 15, which is 10 points 
below the month before level and 32 points 
below a year earlier. In addition, the index 
of prices that the livestock farmer has had 
to pay for feed rose to its highest mid- 
September level since 1956. At 209 percent 
of the 1910-14 average, this is up 10 points 
from a year earlier. Any additional external 
pressure brought to bear on ingredients 
available to the livestock farmer becomes 
further detrimental to his livestock feeding 
P We believe that the net working 
capital of the Iowa and Nebraska farmer this 
year, as compared to last, has decreased by 
some 20 percent due to losses he has absorbed 
in marketing this year's livestock crop. 
With the number of animals on feed during 
this coming year, the competition for feed- 
stuffs is going to hold these prices high again 
without external pressures of additional sales 
to Russia. 

Any future transaction with Russia, in 
our opinion, should be in the form of usable 
products that they may need, such as flour, 
edible oil, which, in turn, will leave the 
byproducts available to our own livestock 
farmer. We believe that the oll seeds should 
not be considered for sale to Russia in that 
we do not have large surpluses. In the 
case of soybeans, during the 1957-58 crop 
year, we exported approximately 18 percent 
of the total US. soybean production; this 
past year we exported almost 27 percent of 
production. With the expanding livestock 
industry overseas and a need for protein in 
the diet for the many people of the world, 
we already have a growing foreign demand. 
This picture would be drastically changed 
if, in addition to the current demand, a 
large transaction of oil seeds with Russia 
would force the price of soybean meal avail- 
able to the livestock farmer continually up- 
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ward, however, if the sale consists of the 
soybean óil, leaving the meal to be used by 
our own livestock industry, we would then 
be in a position to have a lower meal price 
thus helping the price pressure the livestock 
farmer is now experiencing. It has been 
mentioned in the press that Russia does 
need vegetable oils, however, we understand 
there are rumors that they have recently 
been a seller of oil, possibly to reduce the 
world market thus allowing them to make 
an advantageous purchase. In that soybean 
oil is in surplus, estimated to be 925 million 
pounds in storage at the start of the mar- 
keting year, the biggest ever, any support 
that could be given to a movement of this 
oll at increased values would greatly re- 
duce the price of soybean meal assuming the 
price of beans to be constant. A 1-cent- 
per- pound improvement in the price of oil 
would reduce the price of soybean meal by 
$4 per ton and a I-cent move in the price of 
beans per bushel is equal to 9-point move 
on oll or 50-cent-per-ton move on soybean 
meal. 

With the weakness in the price of soybean 
oil concurrently with the increased price 
of the soybean, which has moved 42 to 44 
cents per bushel higher in the last 2 years, 
soybean meal has been forced to absorb the 
increased cost amounting to $18 to $20 per 
ton. The importance of soybean meal as a 
source of protein to livestock cannot be over- 
estimated and is, with the increased price 
of meal, one of the major reasons for in- 
creased cost of feedstuffs to the livestock 
farmer. 

In summary, we ask that you support a 
program on any future sales to Russia that 
results in the reduction of the cost of feed 
ingredients used by our livestock industry 
rather than a program that will create fur- 
ther competition for feedstuffs causing fur- 
ther price increases and increasing the cost- 
price squeeze to the livestock farmer who, 
at this time, is suffering from the most 
severe price squeeze he has experienced this 
past decade. 

We will appreciate your interest and re- 
quest that you bring these facts to the at- 
tention of your fellow Congressmen, 

Very truly yours, 
E. A. KELLOWAY, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Kidding the American People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy and the State Department have 
little regard for the intelligence of the 
American people. Proper respect for our 
own citizens has been woefully lacking 
by the Kennedy administration in push- 
ing its policy of accommodation of the 
Soviet Union and the Communist na- 
tions of the world. 

The impending visit of Communist 
Boss Tito of Yugoslavia and the attempt 
to kid the American people into believing 
that Tito is a different kind of Commu- 
nist is, perhaps, the most blatant insult 
from the White House. Tito has made 
no pretense at being other than a good 
Communist. He has said repeatedly that 
his country is firmly allied with the Com- 
munist cause. A recent visitor to the 
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Middle East was in my office only last 
Friday and told me that the only country 
where Americans are insulted in the 
streets is Yugoslavia where American 
tourists are referred to as “greedy cap- 
ialists,” and “imperalist warmongers.” 
This from the people of a country which 
has received billions of dollars from 
these same Americans. 

To reward Tito, to strengthen his 
prestige in the world, he will now come 
to Washington as a guest of President 
Kennedy. Is it not proper for Congress 
to ask the President, just what is his pur- 
pose in courting Communist leaders? 

The following editorials from the Dal- 
las Morning News of October 7 and Oc- 
tober 10, put the case pretty well and I 
recommend their careful reading: 

YANKEE, Sr; Trro, No 

For 15 years, Josip Broz Tito, Red dictator 
of Yugoslavia, has been attempting to im- 
prove his image as a good Communist. Con- 
tinued American recognition of his govern- 
ment and a steady flow of American aid to 
Yugoslavia have gone a long way toward 
helping Tito reach that objective. That 
image will be helped when Tito visits Wash- 
ington as a guest of President Kennedy—to 
be wined and dined, given the best redcarpet 
treatment and quartered at the newly re- 
decorated Blair House. 

What Tito has ever done to deserve such 
a welcome in America—the citadel of free- 
dom and democracy—is hard to imagine. It 
is especially ironic in view of the fact that 
only a few weeks ago he gave the same kind 
of redcarpet treatment to his kissing cousin, 
Nikita Khrushchev, when the Soviet dictator 
visited Yugoslavia. 

Over the years Tito has made no great 
effort to hide the fact that he is a dedicated 
Communist; he has, of course, tried to hide 
his blood-stained hands and pose as an 
independent member of the Red satellite 
empire. 

Our diplomats should know better. The 
record is well-known. He was one of Stalin’s 
contemporaries. He fought with the Com- 
munists in Russia from 1917 to 1921 and with 
the Communists in the international bri- 
gade during the Spanish Civil War. 

In 1937 Tito became secretary of the Yugo- 
slavian Communist Party. He organized and 
led the partisans, or Communist guerrillas, 
in Yugoslavia during World War II. In Oc- 
tober 1944, he was installed as president of 
Yugoslavia by Soviet troops. 

After reaching the peak of power in his 
own country, he began to work on his in- 
ternational image. In 1948 he closed Yugo- 
slavia’s borders to Communist guerrillas 
fighting in northern Greece. This, sup- 
posedly, was his big break with Moscow. 

But Milovan Djilas, who was at that time 
a top Yugoslavian Communist diplomat, and 
is now rotting in one of Tito’s dungeons, 
stated flatly in his book, “Conversations With 
Stalin,” that he heard Uncle Joe personally 
give Tito the order to end the war in Greece. 

In 1946, Tito made his position on com- 
munism clear: “The capitalist forces con- 
stitute our natural enemy despite the fact 
that they helped us to defeat their most 
dangerous representative. It may happen 
that we shall again decide to make use of 
their aid, but always with the sole aim of 
accelerating their final ruin.” 

Less than a year ago, Tito was still stress- 
ing his loyalty to communism when he com- 
pared his own policies with those of the 
Soviets: “We aspire toward the same goal— 
building of a new society of socialism and 
communism. On the question of war and 
peace, peaceful coexistence, disarmament, 
liquidation of colonialism, the German ques- 
tion, and other problems which trouble the 
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world today, our points of view are either 
identical with or close to one another.“ 

In the U.N., Yugoslavia has never opposed 
the Soviets on a major issue. Its representa- 
tives spoke not a word of criticism for the 
Soviet butchery in Hungary after the 1956 
revolt. For 15 years Tito has taken Ameri- 
can money to strengthen his hold over his 
own people and to supply other members of 
the Communist bloc with critical materials. 

This is the kind of man who will arrive on 
the red carpet in Washington, to have his 
respectability enhanced. Is his visit just 
another diplomatic formality? Or is it 
rather the return of another Trojan horse? 


WHAT'S Gorna ON? 


We now have it straight from the Presi- 
dent that Yugoslavia “is not controlled by 
the international Communist conspiracy.” 
Well, that's news to a lot of us. It should 
also be news to Yugoslavian President Tito 
who declared less than a year ago that his 
country and the Soviet Union both “aspire 
toward the same goal—building of a new 
society of socialism and communism.” 

Mr. Kennedy’s naive view on Yugoslavia 
was given some months ago in House com- 
mittee hearings, but released only Sunday. 
It was not designed to whitewash President 
Tito’s red-carpet visit to Washington (due 
later this month), but to justify American 
military aid to the satellite nation. 

Last year Congress passed legislation re- 
fusing military assistance to Communist 
nations and specifically defining Yugoslavia 
as one of those nations. 

The President either had to ignore this 
specific prohibition or get around it, as he 
has done, by blandly writing Yugoslavia out 
of the Soviet bloc to make Tito eligible for 
$2. million worth of U.S. military assistance. 

Interestingly, on the same day the Pres- 
ident’s testimony was released, statements 
on the foreign aid program by Defense Sec- 
retary McNamara were also made public. In 
them, McNamara charged that last year's 
cuts In foreign aid hurt U.S. security. He 
went so far as to claim that it would have 
been better if Congress had cut the defense 
budget instead of military aid to 
our allies. These allies presumably include 
Yugoslavia. 

Students of political evolution might be 
interested to note how a nation—without 
any effort on its own part—can move from 
a Communist satellite to an uncontrolled 
position within the Communist conspiracy 
to an ally of the United States. 

In his testimony, McNamara singled out 
Turkey as one of the countries on the Iron 
Curtain border harmed by U.S. military as- 
sistance cuts. This hardly jibes with Mc- 
Namara’s Own order, some months ago, re- 
moving Titan and Jupiter weapons and bases 
from Turkey. It also does not jibe with our 
own disarmament overtures. 

Isn't it inconsistent to demand continued 
military aid to nations which cannot defend 
the United States, while we are toying with 
the idea of tearing down our own defenses? 

The question is partly academic. For, as 
Representative Orro PassmaNn, Democrat of 
Louisiana, pointed out to McNamara, there 
is plenty of money left over in unspent for- 
eign ald appropriations to make up for con- 
gressional cuts, 

McNamara replied that this wouldn’t leave 
enough “elbow room.” Considering that 
foreign aid officials have not yet spent almost 
$7.5 billion appropriated by Congress in 
years past, it is fair to ask Mr. McNamara 
just how much “elbow room“ he needs. 

On top of this sophistry, we have the 
added insult of a proposal to send American 
wheat to the Communist nations. This is 
supposed to help solve our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem—brought on in part by huge 
foreign aid outlays. It is also described as 
a humanitarian gesture. 
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Some might recall that more than two 
decades ago we engaged in a similar human- 
itarlan gesture by sending scrap iron to 
Japan. That was a short time before Pearl 
Harbor. Should we have sent wheat to Nazi 
Germany in 1941? 

If Yugoslavia, the Soviet Union and Hun- 
gary (included in the proposed wheat deal) 
have become friendly enough to trade with, 
why is the Defense Secretary worried about 
curbs on military aid to countries which 
share borders with these nations? 

Put the other way, if we are still suffi- 
ciently worried about a military attack by 
these countries, why in the name of heaven 
are we continuing to give them American 
aid? 


How Not To Be an “Extremist” or 
“Superpatriot” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article in the Wanderer which is 
a reprint from a Los Angeles Police 
Newsletter will no doubt be of interest 
to many Members of the House who have 
evidenced interest in the subject matter 
of the article: 

How Nor To Bs an “EXTREMIST” or "SUPER- 
PATRIOT” 


1. Close your mind and your eyes to the 
ever more closely encroaching advances of 
communism and socialism. All this is just 
too unpleasant to think about. Maybe it 
will go away if ignored. 

2. Listen hopefully and wishfully to the 
socialistic of the Hberals, and give 
implict trust to their “spend, lend, give- 
away, bigger Government” philosophy. After 
all, college men know best. 

3. Don't read about or listen to anything 
or anyone who promotes love of country and 
patriotism, or anticommunism. This is all 
just a racket, and passé anyhow, for we are 
all going to be “world citizens” in the bright, 
new, peaceful U.N. world of tomorrow just 
as soon as the leaders of the worldwide Com- 
munist conspiracy can be appeased and con- 
vinced that we mean them no harm—and 
won't bother them. 

4. When our leaders fall into one clever 
Communist trap after another, don't speak 
out about it. And, after all, don't write to 
Senators or Representatives in protest—not 
even your own—our peerless leaders know 
what's best for us all. 

5. Dont ever attend public meetings spon- 
sored by patriotic groups. This would cut 
into your golfing, bowling, bridge, or poker— 
or keep you from your favorite TV show or 
bell game. Besides, maybe something said 
at such a meeting might be disturbing. 

6. Don't ever actually read any report of 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Just take some neighbor's (or 
stranger's) word that this duly-constituted 
committee of Congress should be abolished. 
This will save you a lot of unnecessary bother. 

7. When your teenagers or college youth 
come home from school or church with re- 
ports about teachers or leaders who con- 
demn free enterprise and promote socialism, 
just ignore them. Young people shouldn't be 
interested in politics anyhow. 

8. In social gatherings, when someone 
takes the floor and “knocks” the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as an “outdated 
and obsolete document," don't say a word. 
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Just let him talk, He’ll influence only a few 
people, anyway, and these aren’t really im- 
t. 

9. Make it a practice never to offend any- 
one by anything you think or say. Always 
keep quiet unless you have a positive alterna- 
tive to the things you read or hear about 
which you know are bad, and don't even 
question these if you are at all unsure. 
Avoid all controversy, particularly discus- 
sions of politics or economics. You're only 
one person, and what you think isn’t im- 
portant. 

10. Always go along with the crowd.” Re- 
member that the majority is always right. 
“If you can't beat em. join em“ may have 
started out as a joke, but it has now become 
the only accepted philosophy. Men like Pat- 
rick Henry, Nathan Hale, and Abe Lincoln 
were all nonconforming “extremist-patriots,” 
who wouldn't go along with the crowd, and 
you certainly wouln't want to be like them, 
would you? 

If you consistently follow the above rules, 
you will never run any risk of being labeled 
as either an “extremist” or a “superpatriot.” 
You will have assumed the role of those 
famous three little monkeys, who, sitting 
quietly and passively with their hands over 
their eyes, ears; and mouths, “see no evil, 
hear no evil, and speak no evil.“ 

Unfortunately, however, like them, you will 


"also see no good, hear no good, speak no 


good,” and do no good. In which case you 
may expect a warm welcome into the ranks of 
the Kalifornia KuKus.—From Paul Jackson's 
column in the Fire and Police Research As- 
sociation of Los Angeles Newsletter of May 
1963. 


Opposition to the Scheduled Visit of Mar- 
shal Tito in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received many letters from people all 
over the country who are opposed to the 
visit of Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia to 
this country. 

I wish to include in the Recorp one of 
the letters I received which perhaps ex- 
presses the sentiments of all the people 
who have written to me about Marshal 
Tito’s visit: 

Dran Mr. CONGRESSMAN: It is reported that 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia is scheduled to 
meet with President Kennedy. 

We Americans, of German origin whose 
forefathers settled in Hungary in the 17th 
century and from where we emigrated be- 
fore and after the two World Wars, feel 
that you know this beautiful country— 
Hungary—has been divided since World War 
I by the Peace Treaty of Versailles. By this 
treaty two new states were created out of 
Austro-Hungarian territory. Servia and 
Montenegro received Slovenia, Croatia, Bos- 
nia and the Batchka, as well as the western 
half of Banat. These territories now make 
up the present Yugoslavia. 

There are about 500,000 Americans of Ger- 
manic origin from Yugoslavia in the United 
States today. Others that remained there 
became Yugoslavian citizens. Many of the 
500,000 in the United States are here more 
than 40 to 60 years, and it can’t be denied 
that there is a tenderness in our hearts for 
the spot where mother rocked the cradle, as 
Well as for the many friends we left behind. 
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I am sure, Mr. Congressman, you are fully 
aware that Tito is a Moscow-trained Com- 
munist. He also fought in the Spanish 
Revolution on the Communist side and, after 
World War II, with the help of Russia, be- 
came the absolute dictator of Yugoslavia. 
The very first order he gave was “round up 
every child, mother, father, old men and 
women that are of German descent and 
forcefully remove them from house and 
home.” He confiscated all possessions, and 
whoever resisted was shot on the spot. They 
were herded into barbed-wire compounds like 
cattle with no shelter, no toilet facilities, no 
bedding, and hardly any food. The purpose 
was to starve them slowly to death. Four 
hundred thousand of these innocent people 
perished this way. We have many eye- 
witnesses to substantiate these ghastly and 
Godless crimes that this butcher of Belgrade 
perpetrated through careful planning. He 
confiscated over a billion dollars worth of 
property which our forefathers, through 
careful planning, saving, and hard work dur- 
ing these 200 years accumulated. They 
carved out of the swamp lands the bread- 
basket of Europe. 

To this day I am wondering from where 
this cutthroat’s strength emanated. I know 
Mr. Churchill liked him; his son, Randolph, 
visited him several times and the AD.A. 
supported him for all the grants he received 
from us. 

If this butcher of Belgrade comes here he 
certainly needs and wants something. We, 
as à group of these 500,000 descendants of 
Germanic origin from Yugoslavia, are against 
any deal with him. We are even against his 
setting foot on our beloved American shores, 
Please, Mr. Congressman, spare us all this 
humiliation and keep him out. 

With the highest esteem and respect. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Address by Hon. Margaret Chase Smith, 
of Maine, Before the Propeller Club, 
Baltimore, Md., October 9, 1963 


EXTENSION eg REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ ` 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 9, 1963, the senior Senator from 
Maine, the Honorable MARGARET CHASE 
SmĮmITH, addressed the national confer- 
ence of the Women’s Propeller Confer- 
ence in Baltimore, Md., of my home dis- 
trict. I, as a vigorous advocate for an 
improved and expanded U.S. merchant 
marine, found it to be timely and of con- 
siderable interest. I believe that it is 
worthy of the attention of the Members 
of Congress and, in that belief, I include 
it in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mrs. McCary, ladies of the Women’s Pro- 
peller Club, and members of the Men's Pro- 
peller Club, I am delighted to be here this 

, and am very grateful for the in- 
vitation to meet with you. 

Coming from Maine where everyone feels 
a kinship for the sea, it is natural.that I 
would be very interested in this club's major 
activity, which is to sell the people of the 
United States on the importance of having 
an adequate fleet of merchant ships which 
will guarantee all our people free access to 
world markets. 
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I am very happy that my committee as- 
signments in the Senate keep me in close 
touch with nautical matters. Even without 
these assignments on Appropriations and 
Armed Services, the fact that the State of 
Maine has two thriving ports, Portland and 
Searsport, keeps me constantly aware of the 
problems of harbor maintenance and im- 
provements. The presence of the Bath Iron 
Works, a private shipyard, and the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard at Kittery, a Government 
shipyard, also gives me insight Into the prob- 
lems of workers in both types of yards. I 
have still another contact with the merchant 
marine, in that Maine has one of the six fine 
maritime academies producing much-needed 
Officers for your industry. From all this you 
can see that I can strongly identify with the 
Propeller Club. 

I am very conscious of the often repeated 
statement “that no nation with a seacoast 
can stay strong without a strong merchant 
marine and navy.“ I also realize that be- 
cause of our high standard of living, be- 
cause of stringent Coast Guard safety reg- 
ulations, because the Department of Defense 
insists on expensive betterments on our new 
ships, and because we have strong vigorous 
maritime unions, it is impossible for the 
ships of the U.S. merchant marine to com- 
pete with ships of other nations whose 
standard of living makes it possible for them 
to pay their crews and shipyard workers less 
money, and who do not have to contend 
with the four items just mentioned. 

I have read speeches within months which 
have called upon the operators of our ships 
to use their American ingenuity to find a 
way to operate our merchant ships without 
subsidy in the future. To believe that the 
United States will ever get to a point where 
they can operate ships in competition with 
the other nations of the world without a 
subsidy is just wishful thinking. I believe 
it is one of your major tasks as a club in- 
terested in promoting the U.S. merchant 
marine to make it plain why a subsidy is 
necessary and unavoidable. 

This country has always subsidized trans- 
portation, Railroads could never have been 
built without either direct subsidies or great 
gifts of land. The trucking industry has 
been subsidized by the building of great 
roads all over our Nation, but the strangest 
subsidy that we have spent on transporta- 
tion is the billions of dollars that we have 
‘given foreign countries so that they could 
buy our war surplus ships and build new 
and modern shipyards. In other words, un- 
der the guise of foreign aid and mutual 
security, we have been generously subsidiz- 
ing our maritime competitors in other parts 
of the world. 

Because many other maritime nations, 
with our aid, have shipyards as well, if not 
better, equipped than some of our yards, 
we have taken away from our merchant 
marine the possibility of buillding ships with 
innovations which would cut down their 
operational cost so that we can compete on 
an equal footing with the ships of other 
nations. A few years ago, we could hope 
that automation, resulting in small crews 
on our ships would put us in a competitive 
position, but it now seems that other na- 
tions will have automated ships long before 
we will. We should use every means in our 
power to minimize subsidy payments to 
shipping companies but we should be very 
careful not to curtail the effectiveness of 
our ships. The simplest and most logical 
approach to cutting down subsidy would 
be for our great industries and governmental 
departments to insist on the use of our own 
ships to carry 50 percent of the goods to 
and from this country even when it appears 
on the surface that a small advantage is 
present in the using of the foreign tonnage. 
Both industry and Government must be 
shown that by using foreign ships they are 
indirectly increasing subsidy payments in 
amounts that exceed the immediate sayings. 
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I believe that the individual members of 
your club should devote their energies to 
convince industry and Government to use 
ships that fly our flag whenever it is possible. 

Because many Congressmen and Senators 
come from States where they do not con- 
sider the merchant marine one of their ma- 
jor problems, you should spend consider- 
able more time explaining to them that any 
belief or assumption that the merchant 
marine is not important to the whole coun- 
try is in grave error. If U.S.-flag shigs were 
not providing competition to the other mer- 
chant ships of the world, foreign owners 
and perhaps foreign governments could dic- 
tate to us freight rates that we would have 
to pay, we would be virtually at their mercy, 
and they could use their merchant ships as 
weapons of economic warfare to keep us out 
of profitable and necessary markets. 

Some of our economists have not found 
it hard to calculate that if the United States 
did not have ships on all the major sea 
lanes of the world, the volume of our exports 
could be materially decreased and many raw 
materials which we need would be more 
costly or inaccessible to us altogether. Some 
people have estimated that the very exist- 
ence of the U.S. merchant marine adds $1 
billion a month to our national wealth. 

With the many facts at hand which prove 
the need for the United States to have a 
strong merchant marine of its own, there are 
many persons in Washington with responsi- 
ble positions who see little or no need for 
the United States to own and operate its 
own merchant ships. They need to be told 
what is going on in the USSR. 

During the last few years this Communist 
nation, which is dedicated to the domina- 
tion of the world, has become conscious of 
the need of merchant ships to carry out 
their national policy of burying all non- 
Communist nations. While our merchant 
fleet dwindles 200,000 or 300,000 deadweight 
tons a year, the Russian merchant marine 
is increasing by leaps and bounds, At the 
present rate of progress for them and de- 
terioration by us, by 1970, they will have a 
larger merchant marine than the United 
States. 

Even now this country should be aware 
that we are in a commercial war with no 
holds barred. The ironic part of this situ- 
ation is that many of these ships being built 
for the U.S.S.R. are being constructed in 
shipyards built with our money. I am sure 
you are aware that in Washington both the 
legislative and administrative branches of 
Government are very much guided by the 
thinking of the people throughout the land. 
A club such as yours, which has members 
from all parts of the country and in every 
segment of the maritime industry, could be 
an ideal agency to disseminate this infor- 
mation. Although public relations cam- 
paigns in newspapers and magazines are very 
effective, more could be done by pin-point- 
ing those who are going to cast the votes or 
make the decisions which are going to af- 
fect our merchant marine. It would seem 
that a direct contact with the persons who 
vote and make the decisions would be the 
most fruitful program. I am very glad to be 
with you and, for my part, I will always 
do everything I can to help strengthen the 
U.S. merchant marine. 


How Far Right Gets U.S. Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
IN THE oreo 55 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Marquis Childs in his column of Octo- 
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ber 11 in the Washington Post discloses 
the President's reasons back of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission order 
of July 26 covering the doctrine of fsir- 
ness in broadcasting. 

Apparently, the administration over- 
looks the fact that the same income tax 
subsidy exists for the insidious propa- 
ganda of the doctrine of the left and ex- 
treme left. One must assume the 
President does not trust the public to 
discriminate in what is propaganda and 
what is truth, so that side should not be 
able to air its views even on paid time, 
but the public should be fed through 
broadcasting only the political theories 
of the left and extreme left, much of 
which broadcasting time is given free to 
the administration. 

I am sure the President will find the 
public able to discriminate between 
propaganda whether coming from the 
left or the right in the coming election 
to the end that paid broadcasting will 
not have to be controlled. 

Mr. Childs’ column follows: 

How Far Ricut Gers U.S. SUBSIDY 
(By Marquis Childs) 

To a friend and long-time associate who 
called on him the other day President Ken- 
nedy unburdened himself with considerable 
bitterness on the subject of top-bracket 
taxpayers and the tax exemption they use 
to spread propaganda of the extreme right. 

The President, as the friend recalled the 
conversation, talked about two men, each 
of whom is often referred to as “the richest 
man in the world.” One was J. Paul Getty, 
an oilman who spends most of his time in 
England where he owns a large estate and 
gives lavish parties. According to the Presi- 
dent, Getty’s net worth is over a Dillion 
dollars. 

The second was the Dallas, Tex., oilman, 
H. L. Hunt, who is rated in the billionaire 
class. Both, according to the President, paid 
miniscule amounts in Federal income tax 
last year. These are the men, the President 
went on, who through various forms of tax 
exemption and special tax allowances are 
able to subsidize the ultraright on televi- 
sion, radio, and in print. 

However exact the President's figures may 
have been—income tax returns are by law 
a closely guarded secret—there is no doubt 
that the rightwing view is heavily subsi- 
dized. On radio and television stations 
across the country free taped programs are 
run daily assalling the United Nations, at- 
tacking the graduated income tax, foreign 
ald, social security, and the other favorite 
hates of the extreme right. 

One of the biggest tax benefits oil men 
enjoy is the 27\4-percent allowance for a 
wasting asset. In the tax he sent 
up in January the President proposed a sharp 
reduction in this benefit, which has been ex- 
tended to cover a long list of minerals. The 
tax bill passed by the House makes a minor 
change in the calculation of a wasting asset. 

But the reform the President proposed was 
largely jettisoned and along with it most 
of the other reforms included in the Presi- 
dential tax package. Whether the tax bill 
will be passed at all this year is increasingly 
doubtful since the House took until the Ist 
of October, and Chairman Harry F. BYRD of 
the Senate Finance Committee is an adroit 
delayer. 

With the 1964 election at hand the right- 
wing Is prepared to go all out to defeat Ken- 
nedy. The question of where “education,” 
as defined by the tax law, stops and political 
propaganda begins becomes all important. 
The most persistent critic of the use of tax 
exemption for political propaganda has been 
Senator MAURINE NEUBERGER, Democrat, of 
Oregon, 
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She has made Hunt one of her principal 
targets, charging him with anti-Semitic, anti- 
Catholic and “even anti-Protestant (the Na- 
tional Council of Churches) propaganda,” 
In a Senate speech the soft-spoken lady from 
Oregon put Hunt's wealth at $3 billion and 
his annual income at “around $50 million.” 

“You would think,” she said, “that a man 
with $3 billion at his disposal and an active 
spleen would be willing to finance his own 
propaganda warfare. But Hunt prefers to 
let the Federal Government assume a sub- 
stantial portion of his poliltical crusades. 

“Hunt has simply packaged his propaganda 
network under the head of the Lifeline 
Foundation, Inc,, and then had his business 
corporations—the Hunt On Co. and its food- 
processing and canning division, the HLH 
Parade Co—commercially sponsor Lifeline 
propaganda throughout the country. Of 
course, commercial advertising expenditures 
are treated as a business expense and de- 
ducted from the company’s income before 
taxes. Hunt’s expressed goal is to see the 
$11 billion which American business spends 
on advertising annually devoted to the 
sponsorship of right-wing propaganda,” 

At Senator NevnerGcer’s urging the Internal 
Revenue Service has begun an investigation 
of tax-exempt foundations to determine 
whether they are straying from the “chari- 
table and education” limits of tax deducti- 
bility into political propaganda. While this 
is a difficult undertaking, particularly since 
the lists of organizations rated eligible for 
exemption Is as thick as a medium-size tele- 
phone book, several foundations have already 
been told to show why their exemption 
should not be removed. They have been 
found to be spreading propaganda rather 
than education. 

Congress has directed several investiga- 
tions at the foundations, one aimed to show 
they were sources of left-wing propaganda, 
another more recently suggesting they were 
tax havens. Enormous benefits to the Na- 
tion flow out of philanthropy grounded in 
tax deduction. It would be a tragedy if this 
were perverted and destroyed for selfish po- 
litical reasons. 


No. 16—Kentucky: The Gamblers’ 
Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to mention to the Members of 
this House, more particularly the con- 
gressional delegation from the State of 
Kentucky, about the hold of gambling 
on Kentucky. Parts of this State are 
famed as sportsmen’s paradise. Sev- 
eral areas of Kentucky were long havens 
for gamblers. The extent of gambling 
in Kentucky is still great even now that 
Newport and Covington are no longer 
front page open cities. 

In 1962, the parimutuel turnover in 
that State was $58 million from which 
the treasury received almost $3 million 
in legal tax revenues. However, this is 
only a small part of the story. The 
share of national offtrack betting turn- 
over, based on testimony given to the 
McClellan committee that can be allo- 
cated to Kentucky is $850 million an- 
nually. The interesting chapter of the 
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story is the total gambling in that State. 
Based on the testimony at those hear- 
ings, it can be estimated that the yearly 
gambling turnover can reach $1.7 billion. 

This type of gambling, Mr. Speaker, 
is the checkbook of most other criminal 
ventures. Every bet placed in the hands 
of the professional gamblers helps to 
subsidize the criminal activities in that 
State—it provides organized crime with 
a solid treasury. 

The gambling syndicates normally 
hang on to 10 percent of the total turn- 
over, which would easily place their illicit 
profits at about $170 million a year. 

One big expense is unavoidable. Pro- 
tection is necessary for illegal gambling 
operations and the other criminal activi- 
ties they support. Moneys illegally 
gambled thus also go to corrupt the polit- 
ical process. 

Mr. Speaker, legalized and controlled 
gambling would do away with all of this. 
It would undermine crime syndicates, 
put badly needed revenues into Govern- 
ment hands and, at the same time, re- 
move a source of corruption from the 
governmental process. 

The best and only means to accom- 
plish this is one that has worked all 
around the world—a Government-run 
lottery. 


Here’s an Alternative to a Relief Handout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ica is truly a land of opportunity and 
success and happiness for those who have 
enough initiative and willingness to ex- 
ercise their own abilities rather than to 
expect someone else to look after them. 
This great country became great and 
strong and free because of the initiative 
and independence of stout, strong- 
hearted individuals who had courage and 
self-respect enough to care and provide 
for themselves and their loved ones rath- 
er than looking to a welfare state for a 
relief handout. Here is an excellent edi- 
torial reprint from my hometown news- 
paper, the Odessa American, Odessa, 
Tex., describing a real American. I pass 
it on for the review and consideration of 
my colleagues and fellow citizens. 

The editorial follows: 

Here's ALTERNATIVE TO RELIEF HANDOUT 


(By Sherman Rogers) 

The never-to-be-forgotten tron-gray-haired 
man got on our bus at Princeton, N.J. We 
were bound for New York. The seat next to 
me was vacant and the gentleman wearing 
a black silk armband took the seat. 

In a few moments we were in conversa- 
tion, and unemployment was the topic. His 
story, told in an apologetic manner, was one 
that interested me more than any other I 
have encountered since Elbert Hubbard made 
the “Message to Garcia” famous. 

“I have a small family of young children,” 
he began, “and I met with an accident at 
home that incapacited me from further em- 
ployment in my job in an automobile plant. 
After getting out of the hospital I sought 
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work for weeks but being 50 years old with 
a paralyzed hand the personnel directors 
would not even talk to me, and in due time 
we were on relief. My wife wept when that 
relief check came in, and it was not with 
joy.” Here the gentleman stopped talking 
for a moment, and then said: 

“Necessity is the mother of Invention, My 
wife, an excellent cook, finally suggested that 
the local supermarket might be interested in 
good old-fashioned homemade bread. I went 
Tight down to the store and asked the mana- 
ger if he would try a dozen loaves to see if 
there was enough demand to justify further 
purchases, The store manager said, ‘Deliver 
me a dozen loaves and we will give it a try.’ 

“There was real excitement in our house 
that night as my wife finished 
Bright and early I delivered the dozen loaves 
and the manager told me to come back at 6 
o'clock to take back the unsold loaves. I was 
there at 6 pm., and the manager exclaimed, 
‘Bring me 50 loaves tomorrow. We sold your 
dozen in less than an hour. This bread will 
not be on consignment; we will pay you on 
delivery. 

“When my wife got this news she cried 
again, but it was a happy flood of tears that 
flowed from a pair of sparkling eyes. We 
baked all night and made the delivery on 
time. Then we waited for the results. At 6 
I visited the store to see what had happened 
to the 50 loaves. The manager told me the 
last loaf sold at 4:30 p.m. 

“For 3 days we delivered the 50 loaves and 
on the third day all the bread was sold by 
2:30. ‘Bring in 75 loaves tomorrow,’ the 
manager beamed. 

“Well,” the gentleman said, “Within 2 
weeks we were delivering 100 loaves per day 
and it was all sold out. We then contacted 
half a dozen grocery stores within easy de- 
livery distance, and my 5-year-old Ford be- 
came a valuable automobile.” He talked 
about the details of the family’s excitement 
and finally added, “We are making and de- 
livering 400 loaves of bread now. We in- 
stalled another range and now we have a per- 
manent well-paying business. 

“Here,” he added, “was not only salvation, 
but genuine family security where at 50 
years of age and with a maimed hand we 
have the best income and comfort that we 
have had in our lives, and,” he drawled, “op- 
portunity was not found a thousand miles 
away. It was in our own family kitchen, 
and,” he concluded, “in the first 2 weeks of 
our limited sales we were able to reimburse 
the relief agency for the check they had sent 
us, That was a happy event.” 

As the bus pulled into New York I casually 
asked the gentleman how successful his op- 
eration really was. “Well,” he replied, “we 
made $12,000 net after all expenses in 1961. 
In 1962 we netted $14,000.” 


Wheat to Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial and 
report which appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune of October 12, 1963: 

Report From WASHINGTON: WHEAT Drat—A 
SLICK Prsce oF News MANAGEMENT 
(By Walter Trohan) 

WASHINGTON, October 11—One of the 

slickest pieces of news management, in an 
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administration dedicated to news control 
even if it means lying to the voters, was the 
sale of wheat to America’s enemy in the cold 
war. 

Within the short space of 3 weeks, Presi- 
dent Kennedy conditioned the American peo- 
ple to trading with the enemy before any 
opposition could get up a head of steam. 
Undoubtedly the $375 million wheat deal 
is just the beginning of a trade program 
which will go to help Russia in her decision 
to win an economic war against capitalism. 

It all began when Canada sold 239 million 
bushels of wheat to Russia for about a half- 
billion dollars. The deal provided that 150,- 
000 tons of flour and 240,000 tons of wheat 
be shipped directly to Cuba. The agreement 
was announced in Ottawa September 16. 

At the time it was disclosed that the 
U.S. Government knew about the deal 
in advance, including the shipments to 
Fidel Castro, but did not protest. It can now 
be recognized that the United States did not 
protest because it had its own deal cooking 
on the back of the White House foreign 
policy stove, while the President was steering 
the nuclear test ban treaty through the 
Senate. 

POSSIBLE PART OF TEST BAN PRICE 


It cannot be stated with absolute author- 
ity that the wheat deal was part of the Rus- 
sian test treaty prime, but it begins to look 
as if the wheat deal was part of the pack- 
age. The test ban treaty was a surrender, 
although Mr. Kennedy did not acknowledge 
it as such, because the United States yielded 
on its position not to conclude a treaty un- 
less it guaranteed inspections. The Unit- 
ed States agreed to a treaty on the long-es- 
tablished Russian position of no inspec- 
tions. 

The administration maneuvered the treaty 
through the Senate as an American victory, 
which it was not. Then it maneuvered the 
wheat deal through as a victory for the 
American farmer and a victory for Amer- 
ican agriculture, Whether it is a victory to 
feed and build up your enemy is a decision 
each American must make for himself. 

The proposed American sale of wheat was 
leaked to an administration newspaper. This 
came on the heels of the Canadian deal. 
The bulldup for sale of wheat began Sep- 
tember 19. So clever and skiliful was the 
administration's operation that by the time 
President Kennedy announced it at his 
Wednesday news conference, it was almost 
anticlimactic. Everybody had been led to 
expect it. 

It was anticlimactic in fact as well as in 
thought, because wheat was en route to ports 
in boxcars before the announcement was 
made. The rush was on so that it is likely 
Russian stoves are being stoked to bake 
bread. 

FREEMAN SAW NO GREAT SHORTAGE 

Orville Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture, 
was in Russia during the summer and found 
no great wheat shortage, although he did 
find Russian egriculture behind ours. How- 
ever, Freeman, being a sidewalk farmer, 
couldn't be expected to recognize wheat 
growing to say nothing of not growing. 

Under the news management program, the 
White House hand was not exposed in the 
wheat deal until its conclusion. Time after 
time the White House spokesman, Pierre 
Salinger, boss of the news managers, gave 
solemn assurance—off the record—that noth- 
ing concrete was before the President. 

Meanwhile, various administration men 
were pushing talk of the deal in the press. 
Administration Senators were urging the 
wheat sale as the practical and realistic 
thing to do. It was obvious that the deal 
was underway even in the face of the White 
House cautions that there was nothing con- 
crete before it either from growers or Russia. 

It isn't too great a victory to sell wheat to 
Russia at the world price which is well below 
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the domestic price. And it won't solve the 
balance-of-payments deficit to pick up 375 
million when the deficit is running at an 
annual rate of between 3 and 4 billion unless 
the President plans to sell anything and 
everything to Russia, possibly including nu- 
clear bombs, which would be represented as 
sale of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes. 


A Sorry ANTICLIMAX 


Mr, Kennedy's widely heralded announce- 
ment about the Russian wheat deal turned 
out to be just what nearly everyone ex- 
pected. His administration will not stand 
in the way of commercial sales to Russia at 
the world price so long as this wheat doesn't 
go to Red China or Cuba, 

Perhaps it would have been foolish, as Mr. 
Kennedy said, to halt our sales to Russia 
when other countries can buy wheat from 
us and then sell It to the Communists, In 
addition, allies such as Canada and Australia 
have sold vast amounts of their own surplus 
wheat to Russia and even to Red China. 

But the President isn’t going to fool very 
many Americans into thinking that the Rus- 
sian wheat deal represents a praiseworthy 
contribution toward our own fiscal well- 
being or the security of the free world. 

It will be hard to forget that for every 
bushel Russia buys from us at the world 
price, our Government must pay roughly 50 
cents In subsidies to the exporters, who 
must pay the higher, supported domestic 
price for the wheat they sell. If we sell 150 
million bushels to Russia, American taxpay- 
ers will thus have contributed about $75 
million. 

To suggest that the wheat deal will mate- 
rially reduce the outflow of dollars is to 
divert attention from the vastly more effec- 
tive steps the Government could take, if it 
wanted, by trimming military spending 
abroad and foreign aid, for which about $7 
billion in unspent appropriations has ac- 
cumulated. Relatively, the Russian deal is 
a drop In the bucket and one which we can't 
count on to be repeated. 

As for the cold war, it was only a few 
months ago that the administration was 
pleading for the removal of restrictions on 
trade. with Poland and Yugoslavia on the 
ground that only by this help could we hope 
to ture them out of the Soviet orbit. Mr. 
Kennedy has repeatedly taken this position, 
as a Senator and as President; the only coun- 
tries he ruled out were the Soviet Union and 
Red China. 

Not only have we failed to lure any coun- 
try away from Moscow, but we are now given 
to believe that we no longer need fear Mos- 
cow and that we should help the Soviet 
Union itself out of its own agricultural dif- 
ficulties. To be sure, Red China and Cuba 
are still on the blacklist—but even this seems 
a little futile, to use Mr. Kennedy’s own 
reasoning, when Canada and Australia are 
selling wheat to China and Russia is trans- 
ferring Canadian wheat to Cuba. 

Mr. Kennedy’s decision reflects the ac- 
cumulated failures of our foreign policy and 
the inconsistencies of his own reasoning. 
At best, his decision offers the Communists 
escape from failures of their own contrivance. 


Prospects for Shipbuilders’ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
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address delivered by Mr. Daniel D. Stroh- 
meier, vice president of Bethlehem Steel 
Co. in charge of the shipbuilding divi- 
sion, before the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Conference, sponsored by the Pro- 
peller Club of the United States, in Balti- 
more, October 11, 1963, entitled Pros- 
pects for Shipbuilders.’ This address 
should receive the attention of every 
Member of the U.S. Congress, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of Commerce, and all 
officials charged with the responsibility 
of maintaining a strong Navy and a 
strong merchant marine. It points out 
in clear terms the weakness in our ship- 
building program both by the Navy and 
by the merchant marine. It reveals the 
terrible risk we are taking and also points 
out what the Russians are doing. If this 
condition is being brought about by de- 
sign then it is high time that our Armed 
Services Committee look into the matter 
and find out why? If it is being accom- 
plished because of the lack of under- 
standing as to our Nation’s needs then 
Congress should take steps to remedy 
the problem. Time could be running out 
onus. The urgency and great need for 
this Nation to have a complete overhaul 
of our shipbuilding program isnow. Be- 
fore it it too late. I trust the Rip Van 
Winkles in the Department of Commerce 
and the Navy Department will wake up 
and start America on the road to a real- 
istic shipbuilding program that will not 
only reduce unemployment but will also 
insure the security of these United 
States in the years to come. 
PROSPECTS FOR SHIPBUILDERS 

(Text of address delivered by Daniel D. 

Strohmeier, vice president of Bethlehem 

Steel Co. in charge of the shipbuilding di- 

vision, before the American Merchant Ma- 

rine Conference, sponsored by the Propel- 
ler Club of the United States, in Baltimore, 

October 11, 1963) 

Bascially, from my view as a private 
American shipbuilder, there appear to be 
three broad shipyard groups in the world: 
the foreign yards, the U.S, naval shipyards, 
and the private American shipbuilders. 

I do not propose to dwell at length on the 
first two groups. The foreign yards will 
prosper with the ebb and flow of world ship- 
ping. The U.S. naval shipyards appear to be 
immune from economic considerations and 
will undoubtedly be going strong, courtesy 
of the American taxpayer, long after those 
of us here have gone to our reward. 

The private U.S. shipbuilding industry, my 
subject today, is by economic disadvantage 
stranded so far above any conceivable high 
tide mark of world shipping requirements 
that nothing short of the high water of a 
world hurricane will cause the flood to reach 
our level. 

Since the war, more than 70 foreign-flag 
ships have been built in the United States. 
These orders resulted from a combination 
of circumstances which, in my opinion, are 
unlikely to be repeated. After the war, 
American shipyard capacity represented a 
fair proportion of world capacity and our 
cost differentials were less, Thus, the great 
tanker programs of 1948, 1951, and 1956, 
spurred on by high charter rates, spilled over 
into American yards, Today there Is no con- 
celvable spurt in world demand for ships 
that will bring any business to American 
yards. 

Five years ago world shipbuilding capacity 
had grown to about 10½ million gross tons 
annually and was about 83 percent utilized. 
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Today world shipbuilding capacity is in 
the order of 14 million gross tons annually 
and is only about one half utilized. 

Not only Is there a widening imbalance be- 
tween supply and demand but the differen- 
tial between domestic and foreign costs has 
also widened. Where cost differentials were 
in the order of 40 percent shortly after the 
war, it has been necessary for Congress re- 
cently to raise the statutory limit for sub- 
sidies to 55 percent. 

With so much idle foreign capacity and 
with our widening cost differential, it is lit- 
tle wonder then that no shipowner, whether 
private or government, will order a ship in 
an American yard, unless there is a compel- 
ling reason. 

Thus, for all practical purposes the pros- 
pects for American shipbuilders depend on 
the demand for American-flag ships, where 
the compelling reason is supplied by law. 

What are these prospects? Here it would 
perhaps be well to consider separately each 
of the three principal sources of shipbullding 
demand; namely, the private segment, the 
Navy, and the subsidized merchant fleet. 

The private segment means coastwise and 
intercoastal ships only where the trade is re- 
stricted to American-flag vessels. This 
means principally coastwise tankers, There 
may also be some special purpose vessels for 
the carriage of chemicals in bulk, both dry 
and liquid. The success of some container 
ship conversions may presage some eventual 
new construction. However, the bulk of the 
volume will be tankers and these are under 
competitive pressure from the construction 
of more and larger pipelines. The Colonial 
pipeline alone, now building, will have a 
capacity to deliver what now requires the 
equivalent of about 90 T-2's. 

To maintain those 90 tankers new ships 
would have to be bullt at the average rate 
of about 5 per year. That means that be- 
cause of that one pipeline alone, the ship- 
buliding industry has lost a demand for 
about five T-2 equivalents per year. 

At present there are only seven private 
unsubsidized ships being bullit in the United 
States, all tankers, As in the off-shore 
trades, coastwise tankers are trending toward 
larger ships in the 45,000 to 70,000 dead- 
weight-ton range. Simplification of design 
and omission of frills are helping to make 
these ships more competitive with the pipe- 
lines. There is some trend toward placing 
the bridge aft and simplifying the cargo 
system with fewer and larger tanks. Crew 
reductions will also contribute to their com- 
petitive status. There are presently about 
260 active American-flag tankers. To main- 
tain that number an average of 10 ships a 
year would have to be built. Since replace- 
ment vessels are larger and faster, it seems 
to me that there is no prospect of maintain- 
ing that number of units and so the tanker 
replacement rate will average less than 10 
units per year, 

Turning to the category of naval construc- 
tion, the big question mark affecting the 
outlook for shipbuilding is the matter of 
block obsolescence of the fleet and whether 
this country has the will to do anything 
about it. 

Last year a subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee of the House reported 
substantially as follows: There are about 860 
ships in the active fleet. According to the 
subcommittee approximately the same num- 
ber is planned for 1973, 10 years hence, but 
the composition will vary somewhat. Of the 
present fleet 598 were authorized in World 
War II and the average age of the fleet is 
15 years. Applying the accepted 20-year lite 
criterion, only 335 ships, built or authorized, 
will be assets 10 years from now. Since 
1948, we have been building at the average 
rate of 24 ships a year. At that rate we 
will have only about 503 useful ships 10 
years from now. Only by averaging 70 new 
ships a year starting immediately will the 
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objectives be met in 1973. Programs for 
fiscal 1962 and 1963 included 36 and 37 
new ships respectively, a 50-percent increase 
over the 24-ship-a-year average but only half 
of what it will take to meet the 10-year 
objective. It is obvious that at the rate we 
are now building our naval power is deteri- 
orating. 

Another factor affecting the outlook for 
shipbuilders is the changing composition of 
the naval fleet. The development of nuclear 
power, nuclear weapons, missiles, and the 
changing military posture of our potential 
adversary are important factors. In general 
the days of the large fighting ship seem to be 
numbered, with emphasis today on sub- 
marine, destroyer types with antisubmarine 
capability, and auxiliary vessels. 

Navy work represents by far the largest 
dollar yolume of shipbuilding available in 
the United States, but shipbullders are wor- 
ried that the same school of thought, or lack 
of it, that is permitting our Navy to lose the 
race with obsolescence, might not manifest 
itself in further reduced volume of work. 

Another source of concern on the part of 
the private shipbuilders is the vast capacity 
being maintained in 11 active Navy ship- 
yards, the same number that existed in World 
War II. This capacity is a menace to the 
private industry, already hard pressed for 
orders, and a very real obstacle to the in- 
vestment of new funds in private shipyard 
modernization. 

Our third category, the subsidized fleet, 
provides some shipbuilding but the numbers 
of ships offered each year are so small as to 
leave the shipbuilding industry decidedly 
undernourished. In recent years the annual 
programs have averaged 17 ships per year. A 
total of 18 shipyards have bid for these. An 
offering of only one ship per yard per year is 
what I would call a buyers’ market and the 
prices are inevitably so low as to render this 
work unprofitable to the industry. 

Are there too many shipyards or are there 
too few ships to build? Consider the follow- 
ing: 

At the present time there are about 900 
active merchant ships under the U.S. flag. 
Twelve years ago our participation in our 
own foreign trade was about 40 percent. It 
has gone downward steadily until today it is 
only 9 percent. The trend is still downward. 

If we consider a 25-year vessel life, we 
should be replacing our ships at an average 
rate of 36 ships per year or double the cur- 
rent and projected program, just to maintain 
our disgraceful 9 percent. 

It would appear inescapable that at the 
rate we are building, our active fleet of 900 
ships will shrink to half that number. When 
that time comes, we shall look back to 1963 
and wonder how we managed to carry even 


9 percent. 


Our national merchant marine policy is 
stated in title I of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. I doubt if all the combined resolu- 
tions committees of the Propeller Club, the 
AMMI, CASL, Shipbuilders Counch, and 
others could even today improve on it. Let 
me read it: 

“It 1s necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and domes- 
tic commerce that the United States shall 
have a merchant marine (a) sufficient to 
carry its domestic waterborne commerce and 
a substantial portion of the waterborne ex- 
port and import foreign commerce of the 
United States and to provide shipping serv- 
ice on all routes essential for maintaining 
the flow of such domestic and foreign water- 
borne commerce at all times, (b) capable 
of serving as a naval and military auxiliary 
in time of war or national emergency, (c) 
owned and operated under the U.S. flag by 
citizens of the United States insofar as may 
be practicable, and (d) composed of the 
best equipped, safest, and most suitable types 
of vessels, constructed in the United States 
and manned with a trained and efficient 
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citizen personnel. It is hereby declared to 
be the policy of the United States to foster 
the development and encourage the main- 
tenance of such a merchant marine.” 


It would seem to me that there is a serious 
gap between that statement of policy and 
the course we are pursuing in this country. 
First, we are not carrying a substantial por- 
tion of our foreign trade, unless you would 
call 9 percent substantial. Second, we are 
not fostering a merchant fleet of the most 
Suitable types. In the past 15 years the 
only vessel types admitted by administrative 
action to the subsidy provisions of the act 
have been berth-line passenger ships and 
freighters. Now, these are important seg- 
ments of a balanced merchant marine but 
they cannot and do not carry many of the 
cargoes that make up our foreign trade and 
which require other types of vessels. Yet, 
legislative history of the act makes It per- 
fectly clear that all types of merchant ships 
essential to our trade are intended to be 
covered, 

Our administratively narrowed applica- 
tion of the Merchant Marine Act has al- 
ready resulted in an unbalanced and inade- 
quate merchant fleet. 


In my opinion the outlook for shipbulid- 
ers depends on the value this country puts on 
Seapower. With the average age of our naval 
vessels over 15 years and growing older, and 
with our merchant fleet carrying less than 
9 percent of our trade and shrinking, I 
believe Congress and the executive branch of 
the Government should take stock and de- 
cide whether the low and sinking estate 
of our seapower is commensurate with our 
role in the world. In my opinion it is not. 

In contrast, the Russians have belatedly 
given evidence that they understand sea 
power and have underway a tremendous 
program to build up both their naval and 
merchant marine strength. In May 1963 
Russia had 236 merchant ships under con- 
struction, five times as many as our 47. 
Their submarine fleet. already in being totals 
more than 400, In the great struggle between 
East and West, our diametrically opposite 
views on the importance of seapower mean 
that one of us is right and one of us is 
wrong. However, our position is the dan- 
gerous one, for if it proves to be wrong we 
will be in mortal peril. If the Russians turn 
out to be wrong, they are in a fail-safe 
position, 

To remedy our dwindling sea power will 
cost money. Where is it coming from? If 
we have to delay our trip to the moon to 
divert funds to bolster our seapower, that 
would not be too much of a price to pay. 

In the final analysis, who wouldn't swap 
a few years on the moon for a few more on 
earth? 


Salute to the World’s Champions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
great State of California has become 
widely acclaimed as first in the Nation. 
While I fully realize that many of my 
colleagues here would challenge this 
statement, I believe even my good friends 
from New York will have to acknowledge 
that our Los Angeles Dodgers have cer- 
tainly broken a few records with their 
outstanding victory in the 1963 World 
Series. 
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The California State Legislature has 
formally acknowledged this feat by the 
following resolution, which was adopted 
on October 6, 1963, and which I take 
great pride in submitting along with the 
dispatch describing it: 

The California State Assembly has adopted 
a resolution congratulating the Los Angeles 
Dodgers for winning the 1963 World Series, 
Speaker of the Assembly Jesse M. Unruh 
announced today. 

The resolution was approved by the assem- 
bly committee on rules Friday, October 4 in 
San Francisco and adopted under Assembly 
Rule No. 16.5 on October 6. 

Speaker Unruh, who authored the resolu- 
tion which was coauthored by every member 
of the rules committee, said, “The legislators 
were absolutely confident that the Dodgers 
would be victorious; therefore we had no 
hesitation in approving this resolution Friday 
after they had won the first two games of the 
series.” 

The resolution said: The Dodgers soundly 
defeated the perennial scourge of baseball 
championships, the New York Yankees, and 
shall be remembered as a team that combined 
outstanding pitching, good speed, and timely 
hitting plus competent and inspirational 
leadership from Manager Walter Alston and 
his coaching staff into a world championship. 

“The people of the State of California are 
extremely proud of the 1963 world champions, 
the Los Angeles Dodgers. 

“The members of the assembly wish to con- 
gratulate the Los Angeles Dodgers’ organiza- 
tion and players on their winning the 1963 
world series and wish them continued future 
success.” 


Favors Class I Base Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, S. 1915 
was passed in the other body last Thurs- 
day and was sent to the House for con- 
sideration. This legislation is similar to 
my bill, H.R. 963, which would amend 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1937 
to allow the use of a new method for dis- 
tributing returns among dairy farmers 
who come under a Federal milk market- 
ing order. 

-I believe this legislation, commonly 
called the class I base plan, has the sup- 
port of dairy farmers, particularly in my 
congressional district. An example of 
this support is a letter I received from 
Mrs. John Wold, of Route 5, Arlington, 
Wash. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe her well-written 
letter as it pertains to this legislation is 
of interest to Members of the Congress. 
It is for this reason, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include it in the REC- 
ORD. 

The letter follows: 

ARLINGTON, WASH., 
September 18, 1963. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN WESTLAND: Dairymen 
in the Puget Sound area got a shot in the 
arm today with the news that S. 1915 has 
a good chance of passing and we sure hope 
so as it is sorely needed. 

We are hopeful the House will do like- 
wise so we will have the tools 
to put our house in order. 
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We were especially cheered by Senator EL- 
LENDER’s determination to keep other farm 
measures off the dairy bill. Really that is 
the only way to approach the agricultural 
problem, commodity by commodity, rather 
than trying to lump this complex problem 
into one bill, I think that is why so little 
really does what it is supposed to do. 

We dairymen are also 100 percent against 
incentive payments, will need every vote we 
can get and city folks are not going to help 
us if it is a giveaway deal. We farmers don't 
want anything for nothing. Also why should 
American taxpayers have to pay American 
farmers not to produce when our own Gov- 
ernment is going right ahead and buying or 
allowing foreign dairy imports to come in? 
That is so much nonsense. 

No butter subsidy either or no producer 
will ever see a penny of that—all these funds 
have a way of ending up with the distributor 
or labor and the dairy farmer gets blamed 
for it. Butter need not be a drug in the 
market. Let the butter industry stop their 
whimpering, and resting on their laurels and 
get in there and sell butter—they have been 
depending on the Government too long and 
they have grown lazy and not kept up qual- 
ity. None of us dairy farmers feel that the 
butter industry is carrying their share of 
the load in promoting butter sales. Every 
ad I’ve ever seen for butter has been dairy 
farmer financed. 

Anyhow, now you know how we feel about 
some things and let us hope S. 1915 goes 
into effect real soon and we do thank you 
for all you have done and are trying to do 
for the farmer. 

Thanking you, Iam, 

Yours very truly, 
(Mrs. John) ANN WoLp. 


The Teach Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker 
oftentimes on Sunday morning I at- 
tend the Crossroads Breakfast sponsored 
by the YMCA in Washington, D.C., 
where Americans visiting Washington 
and foreigners visiting our country come 
to break bread together, to have fellow- 
ship, to make new friends, renew old 
friendships, and to listen to a speaker 
on current subjects which deal most 
often with the moral aspects of our life 
and living. 

On September 15, 1963, Dr. Paul Smith 
spoke to us on “The Teach Corps.” Dr. 
Smith is with the National Education 
Association and is associated with the 
teach corps project sponsored by this 
association. He speaks from wide ex- 
perience, reading, and knowledge of the 
problems of teaching, learning, and edu- 
cation in general in our own country 
and in foreign lands. He is an able 
speaker. He is a distinguished citizen 
and he most certainly is an outstanding 
educational leader. 


Mr. Speaker, because what he said 
that day was revealing, instructive, and 
of benefit to all who are interested in 
Congress, and especially the Members 
of Congress, I, under unanimous con- 
sent, include his remarks in today’s Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


October 14 


THE TEACH Corps 


The Teach Corps of the National Edu- 
cation Association has been created to pro- 
vide a new educational force in interna- 
tional relations. Within a flexible frame- 
work of operations the corps is composed of 
skilled and experienced American teachers 
who volunteer to work professionally with 
other teachers in other lands to their mu- 
tual enrichment. 

If one examines broadly the outstanding 
developments in education in this century 
in the United States, he would have to 
choose as one of these, the founding and 
development of the summer school. 

In 1900 Dr, Nicholas Murray Butler re- 
ceived a grant of $5,000 to assist in a prac- 
tical way, the teachers of New York City. 
During the summer practical courses were 
offered at Columbia University for the teach- 
ers of New York. These courses were con- 
tinued and developed over the years, In 
the 1920's, some of the State legislatures 
passed regulations saying that in order for 
teachers to be certified they must hold a 
bachelor’s degree. Great numbers of teach- 
ers in those days held only diplomas from 
normal schools which were the equivalent 
of 2 years’ work beyond high school com- 
pletion. 

These teachers were faced with securing a 
bachelor’s degree. How to do it was the 
problem. The universities responded to their 
demands and summer schools came to play 
their role in education. Since that time the 
regular summer school has continued to serve 
thousands upon thousands of teachers; it 
brought with it newer and more flexible de- 
velopments, such as short-term seminars and 
institutes, varying In length from a few 
days to several months, 

When we asked ourselves at the National 
Education Association how can we help our 
colleagues in other countries what resources 
have we to use, we almost immediately turned 
to the summer school. 

This concept, already expanding and de- 
veloping was to use the reservoir of profes- 
sional talent available in the United States 
during the summer vacation months in sum- 
mer schools for teachers of newly developing 
nations. In many of these nations, members 
of the practicing teachers have not finished 
high school and have had no professional 
training. The NEA believed that, through a 
continuing program of summer workshops, 
both the quality of teaching and the status 
of teachers could be appreciably improved. 

In 1962, we sent, in cooperation with Cross- 
roads Africa, 36 teachers to Liberia where in 
7 centers they worked with 1,500 Liberian 
teachers. 

What a dedicated, competent, fmaginative 
and creative team of teachers can do during 
a summer school was evident everywhere I 
went during my stay in Monrovia. The im- 
pression on me was that the 36 teachers had 
done an outstanding job and had made sig- 
nificant contributions to the teachers in 
Liberia. There was enthusiastic comment 
from every quarter. 

The teachers themselves, when I talked 
with them, were confident that they had 
done well, they were not oversure, but they 
were confident that they had done a good 
job. They were experienced people who had 
few lost motions; they knew why they were 
in Liberia and what they were to do. These 
were old campaigners, The morale was high; 
no prima donnas cluttered up the group. 
There was an easy camaraderie and refresh- 
ing team spirit, It seemed as though each 
supplemented and complemented the other. 
It was a pleasure to be with them on the bus, 
at the table, in a meeting, at a reception, 
and better still at sessions in the dormitory 
when I enjoyed with the men an African ex- 
ercise called the heaves or 10 up. This latter 
activity simply meant heaving oneself on a 
bed with the toes up, but the talk was 
stimulating as experiences were related, de- 
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scriptions made, and accomplishments re- 
cited. 

The expertise and good will were evident 
on every hand. Major contributions were 
many; probably the most important may be 
summed up in the words of one of the Para- 
mount chiefs who said, “If you have done 
nothing else this summer ,you have brought 
with you an understanding between peoples.” 
The expertise came through in innumerable 
ways, Liberian teachers working in the many 
methods classes were exposed to a thrilling 
experience of learning by doing. A first 
grade reader was written; songs were notated; 
instruments made; posters prepared; local 
materials, seeds, beads, bamboo, reeds, hides, 
cassava paste, were widely used; a choral 
group was formed. 

The officers in the Ministry of Education 
were enthusiastic. At a conference in Under 
Secretary Richards’ office, the work of the 
summer was reviewed and warm apprecia- 
tion was expressed. Dr. James Robinson, 
Director of Crossroads Africa, outlined pos- 
sible programs for the summer of 1963 and 
suggested the possibility of an ambitious 
program covering 5 years. There seemed 
to be acceptance and agreement on the part 
of the Ministry officials. With a view toward 
upgrading the quality of teachers, the dis- 
cussion went so far as to contemplate a 
study of regulations now current regarding 
salary, increment and promotion. 

At the evaluation meeting, the Liberian 
Officials expressed again and again their 
gratefulness and appreciation of the work 
of the American teachers noting not only 
the quality of the U.S. teachers’ performance 
but their adaptability. 

This group averaged 17 years of teaching 
experience. The youngest of the group, 
Cherie Newman, of Port Angeles, Wash., had 
taught only 7 years. You may be interested 
in what she had to say about her teaching 
in Liberia: 

“We were to conduct classes in English, 
social studies, and teaching methods for the 
Liberian teachers; and I suddenly felt wholly 
inadequate for the task which lay ahead. 

“After co. all the material on Li- 
beria at the local library and after 3 days of 
orientation, I was still unprepared for the 
sights which greeted my eyes as we jogged 
along the jungle road which led from the 
airport to our quarters, for words and pic- 
tures can never capture the unique and 
dynamic experience of actually being there. 
Mud huts with thatched roofs, babies 
bobbing along securely fastened to their 
mother’s backs, people gracefully balancing 
everything from umbrellas to wood bundles 
on their heads, bare-breasted women dili- 
gently pounding rice with mortar and pes- 
tle, small patches of burned-off bush being 
scratched into rice fields with primitive im- 
plements, tattered and naked children romp- 
ing about the quiet villages, everyone taking 
life at a slow, easy pace in the tropical sun. 
I discovered that here was a whole new world 
with a marvelous character all its own, wait- 
ing to be explored. 

“Teaching commenced for the team in 
Monrovia, and I met the group of teachers 
with whom I was to work on methods for 
teaching primary grades. I found that my 
carefully prepared American-type lesson 
plans were quite ridiculous. These were 
sincere, wonderful people with a fervent de- 
sire to learn. They had never had an oppor- 
tunity to receive any teacher-training. Af- 
ter learning to read and write at a mission 
or one of the few public schools, they were 
attempting to pass this knowledge on to 
others and they were doing a commendable 
job, for their task was enormous and often 
very frustrating. Most of their students 
Spoke tribal dialects and before they could 
teach them to read and write English, they 
had to teach them to speak the language. 
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Having few books about their country, they 
were using American textbooks. Imagine 
the difficulty of teaching a child living in a 
mud hut in the tropics to read by using 
stories about children playing in the snow 
in New York City. 

“Teaching in Africa was a prodigious ex- 
perience and a marvelous adventure. Peo- 
ple working together come to know and 
understand one another, and we discovered 
the enormous depth of this perception * * * 
for instead of looking at the Africans, we 
were looking with them, and they caused 
us. to see things with new eyes. ‘Darkest 
Africa’ was in reality ‘enlightening Africa’.” 

On the basis of the 1962 project, the NEA 
executive committee authorized the creation 
of the NEA Teach Corps in October 1962. 

This summer in addition to cooperating 
with Crossroads Africa on its Liberian proj- 
ect, the NEA Teach Corps served in Sierra 
Leone, where 14 volunteers worked in 2 cen- 
ters with more than 150 elementary school 
teachers in a project similar to that in 
Liberia. 

In Sierra Leone, in Venezuela, and in Bo- 
livia, NEA Teach Corps teams worked with 
teachers of those countries under contracts 
with the U.S. Agency for International 
Development. 

At this time assessments of the summer 
sessions are not easy to make. I talked with 
officials in La Paz and Caracas who were in- 
volved in the programs in Bolivia and Vene- 
zuela. They spoke glowingly about the re- 
sults. In each case we-were asked to repeat 
and enlarge the program. In La Paz, the 
Director General of Education suggested that 
we send two teams instead of one. Similarly 
in Caracas the director of the Pedagogical 
Institute requested that next year we supply 
a team for hers as well as for another teach- 
er training center. 

Mr. Wurie, the Minister of Education of Si- 
erra Leone, sat in my office last Tuesday and 
suggested that the NEA begin its planning 
for next summer’s program in his country. 

The teachers also were enthusiastic about 
their experiences. One of the team in Sierra 
Leone, Alice Simondet, of Seattle, wrote: 


“Once again, I should like to express my 
appreciation to NEA for having selected me 
as a member of the Teach Corps for Sierra 
Leone. What we actually accomplished will 
take years to measure. Perhaps the results 
will be negligible, but the important part 
of the entire project is that a ng was 
made. I hope each member of the team will 
make some kind of follow-up. I am sure 
each one will. 

“I am hoping to interest many groups in 
sending educational materials to Sierra 
Leone. I hope, also to interest teachers in 
making little books that can be used by 
teachers and children in Sierra Leone and 
will, at the same time, show them (teachers 
of Sierra Leone) how they can do a similar 
project. Perhaps I can interest someone in 
sending educational tapes or films that 
would be useful in Sierra Leone. 
ous that these teachers will know that we 
have not forgotten them, that we are con- 
cerned about them and their problem, and 
that our interest in their welfare is genuine 
and lasting. 

“Perhaps some of the most valuable ideas 
we left with the Sierra Leonean teachers are 
that one does not give up in despair just be- 
cause one has little or nothing to work with; 
that one learns how to be resourceful and to 
depend greatly upon his own ingenuity and 
that of his students and fellow teachers; 
that one has respect for the ideas and per- 
sonality of each of his students and his col- 
leagues; that one opens his mind to all 
sides of a question but that he also learns 
how to analyze critically the arguments pres- 
ented; that there are many ways to tackle a 
job and that teachers need to know many 
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techniques, methods, and procedures in or- 
der to help children learn; that the inde- 
pendence of Sierra Leone depends greatly 
upon the work of the education.” 

Other reports were just as heartening: 
Here are two examples; the first from Jeanne 
Holmquist, Oakland, Calif., and the second 
from Rebecca Frank, of Cudahy, Wis.: 

“With the risk of appearing too optimis- 
tic or boastful I must say that each of us 
established an excellent rapport with the 
teachers attending our classes, as well as with 
the other people, dignitaries and laymen, 
who we chanced to meet in Freetown and in 
Njala. From the written evaluations and 
the reactions of the students at the con- 
clusion of the course, I left with a very hum- 
ble, but happy feeling that in even a brief 
period of time we were able to impart much 
of the philosophy of American education, 
and a way of life. Of course, it is due to 
the warm reception we were given initially, 
and the fact that all of the educators of 
Sierra Leone were truly eager to share ideas 
and concepts with us. It would be dif- 
ficult to determine just who benefited the 
most, but I know that I am richer for the 
experience.” 

“I am an optimist by nature, but even I 
am amazed at our success. I don’t know of 
any summer that I've worked so hard and 
have been so tired but have felt so rewarded. 

“African teachers are eager and hungry 
for every experience, method, and technique 
that will help them educate their charges. 
They are just as dedicated as any teacher 
anywhere in the United States. Their en- 
thusiasm and creativity and hunger for ed- 
ucation just triggered all the members to 
outdo our very best.” 

Mrs. Rita Ray states in her letter: “With 
all my college training and college teach- 
ing, I have never had an education to com- 
pare with this. I would not entitle my 
evaluation ‘Enlightening Africa’ but rather 
‘Dual Awakening.’ I returned with a greater 
appreciation for my Government, our educa- 
tional system, and all people. I have never 
had any prejudices, which I have always been 
proud of, but I find that we learn to accept 
things daily without true evaluation of how 
really great they are. I actually ‘pop my 
buttons’ when I think of what our United 
States of America, our NEA, and our teachers 
are doing not only for children, but I would 
like to say life. * * *” 

Mrs. Lucille F. Bailey reported: “I am most 
appreciative of the opportunity which was 
afforded me this summer. Aleady, I have 
seven speaking engagements * * * this will 
be a busy year, but I hope that I shall be 
able to let others know about the struggles 
of an emerging nation. West Africa is in 
transition, too. I’m pleased that I could be 
a small part of the educational revolution.“ 

Mrs. Helen Harriger was equally enthu- 
siastic about her experience and wrote: 
It was impossible to work with those 
wonderful, friendly, sincere, eager, enthusi- 
astic people without feeling that this was the 
most challenging opportunity and experi- 
ence in my teaching career. I am so glad 
that NEA and AID worked out the details 
for making this dream and vision a reality. 
Through this teacher-to-teacher relationship 
will be achieved worldwide understanding 
and fellowship so sorely neded. 

“I know that you and Dr. Smith would 
have been very proud of the manner in which 
each and every one of the teachers put into 
operation the finest and best known in 
teaching techniques, human relations, and 
international good will. I think our briefing 
session in Washington gave us a feeling that 
we were truly commissioned and that some- 
how, somewhere you two were with us. We 
were of one mind—we were determined to 
succeed—and I truly believe each one, in his 
own inimitable way did extend himself in 
a selfless manner.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been listening for the last 10 months to 
some Republican Members of Congress 
lament almost daily the U.S. deficit bal- 
ance of payments and our accompanying 
gold loss, the prognostications of im- 
pending bankruptcy of this great Nation, 
and how it was direly essential that the 
Congress abort our foreign aid effort lest 
we in fact give ourselves virtually away. 

The Farm Bureau has also joined in the 
prophecy and pointed to their desire to 
see American agriculture stand on its 
own two empire-supported feet and that 
Government control of agriculture was 
stifling a potentially competitive part of 
our economy that wanted free trade and 
further that $2.4 billion worth of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation wheat stored 
was scandalous. 


The United States is still plagued with 


chronic unemployment, depletion of 
shipping and railroad income, and all 
of the other chronic conditions of which 
the Republicans speak. A solution ap- 
pears in sight, having a possible multi- 
beneficial effect—a massive sale of use- 
less wheat for worthwhile gold and dol- 
lars having economic effects as are set 
out by the Wall Street Journal in the 
accompanying article. 

All of a sudden, somebody yelled 
“Communist” and patriotic Republicans 
are apparently crawling out of the rocks 
with musket in hand reassuring, first, 
the gold loss is not that bad; second, 
our wheat surpluses are tolerable; third, 
our economy is getting along all right; 
and fourth, besides they might shoot 
some of that wheat back at us and hit 
us right in our improved economy. 

The article follows: 

Wear SALE ro Sovier Gives a Mon Boost 

To Canana’s ECONOMY— FARMERS SPEND 

More FREELY ON Cars, VACATIONS; DOLLAR 


(By Harlan Byrne) 

Toronro,—As the United States prepares 
for a 6250 million wheat deal with Soviet 
Russia, its Canadian neighbors already are 
rejoicing in the economic impact of their 
Own agreement to sell the Reds $500 million 
worth of bread grain. 

The wheat sale agreement, signed last 
month, has reshaped Canada’s economic out- 
look almost overnight. It's putting new life 
in a business expansion that had been show- 
ing signs of tiring; it's cutting sharply into 
a chronic deficit; it's strengthening a Ca- 
nadian dollar that had been threatening to 
drop in value, and it's giving the Govern- 
ment a freer hand in setting interest rates 
to stimulate the economy. It may even im- 
pel Prime Minister Pearson to call a new 
election next year, in the hope that his Lib- 
eral Party can convert its parliamentary mi- 
nority into s majority. 

President Kennedy gave his approval for 
a U.S. wheat sale to Russia Wednesday partly 
because the United States hopes to reap 
some of the same advantages—notably a 
strengthening of the U.S. wheat-belt econ- 
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omy and a cut in the deficit the United 
States runs in Its foreign transactions. But 
for several reasons it's unlikely the U.S. deal 
will pack as much economic punch as the 
Canadian sale. 

UNITED STATES, CANADIAN CONTRASTS 

For one thing, Canada will sell the Rus- 
sians 240 million bushels of wheat, while the 
United States apparently will sell only 148 
million bushels. And the U.S. economy is 
about 14 times the size of Canada’s. So it 
would take about $7 billion of Russian money 
to produce in the United States the impact 
that $500 million of Red cash Is starting to 
have in Canada. 

Even for the wheat farmers themselves, 
the impact will be different. Canada’s wheat 
growers, now winding up a record 720-mil- 
lion-bushel harvest, are freed by the Russian 
deal from any worries about s surplus. But 
U.S. farmers will have to cope with a big 
wheat surplus despite sales to Russia. Un- 
like the Canadians, American grain growers 
also face lower prices, because they rejected 
last spring a Kennedy administration plan 
for high price supports coupled with stiff crop 
controls. 

But Americans would benefit from Can- 
ada's windfall even if there were no parallels 
between the United States and Canadian 
deals. U.S. investors, who have poured al- 
most $20 billion into Canadian industry, 
share heavily in Dominion prosperity. 

Much of the Russian money Canada will 
get is bound to spill across the border in the 
form of added Canadian spending for U.S. 
goods, services, and travel. And the more 
money Canada gets from overseas, the. less 
need it has for U.S. capital to cover debts 
incurred on its other foreign transactions. 
All this is welcomed by Washington officials 
struggling to make Uncle Sam's income from 
abroad match his foreign spending. 

CARS AND VACATIONS 


In Canada’s Prairie Provinces, the Russian 
wheat sale already is prompting farmers into 
freer spending. Customers’ orders, for 1964 
model Fords and Mercurys in Saskatchewan, 
prior to unveiling last week, were three times 
as high as in any previous year, says Henry 
Wackley, regional manager for Ford Motor 
Co's Canadian subsidiary. “The Soviet deal 
is the frosting on the cake,” he says. 

Kenneth Lawson, of Calgary, Alberta, pres- 
ident of an 11-office travel agency, reports a 
sharp increase in bookings for winter vaca- 
tions in warmer climes, including the United 
States. “In the past 2 weeks our Regina 
office has sold 25 Hawaiian winter vacations,” 
he says. That's more than they sold all 
last fall and winter.” Yet he tips his hat to 
a competitor who, in a matter of days after 
the Soviet deal, signed up 40 wheat growers 
for a November junket through Europe. 

Though the end of harvest rarely produces 
farm machinery sales, Sydney Miller, a Mas- 
sey-Ferguson, Ltd., dealer in Calgary, this 
week asked his factory for rush delivery of 
15 tractors to fill unexpected orders. 

NEW JOBS, TOO 


The Russian wheat sale has created farm- 
belt jobs, too. Since 10 percent of the wheat 
will be delivered to Russia in the form of 
fiour, Canadian flour mills have stepped up 
operations to 92 percent of capacity, from 
about 70 percent before the transaction was 
signed. Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., re- 
opened a mill in Medicine Hat, Alberta, that 
had been closed for 7 years, hiring nearly 
100 men. 

Many Canadians expect this prosperity to 
spread through the nation in snowballing 
fashion. Canada’s two main rail systems, 
the Canadian Pacific, and Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, will benefit directly. They 
expect to reap nearly $30 million in added 
revenues by the end of next July, the target 
date for completing deliveries to Russia; the 
wheat, of course, has to be moved across 
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Canada by rail before it can be loaded into 
ships bound for Russia or, perhaps, Cuba. 

Other companies expect indirect benefits. 
“We told all our managers last week to get 
their stores stocked for the extra business we 
expect this fall,” says G. Allan Burton, man- 
aging director of Simpsons, Ltd., a Toronto- 
based department store chain. Canadian 
Westinghouse Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of U.S.- 
based Westinghouse Electric Corp., expects a 
flurry of orders in the next 2 weeks from 
western appliance dealers. 

Altogether, most Canadian economists now 
expect the Dominion'’s 1964 output of goods 
and services to rise about 3 to 5 percent 
over 1963. Before the Soviet deal, most were 
predicting little or no change. In addition, 
hiring of workers by flour mills, railroads, 
port operators and other industries is ex- 
pected to slash Canada’s unemployment rate, 
which has averaged over 5 percent of the 
labor force in recent years. “I expect un- 
employment to practically disappear for a 
period next spring,” when deliveries to Rus- 
sia will be in full swing, declares a chemical 
company economist in Montreal. 

Most economists also figure the Russian 
deal will trim $150 million or so this year 
from the deficit in Canada’s current account 
foreign transactions. This would lower the 
deficit to around 8500 million, from $850 
million last year and a $1 billion average in 
the past decade, 

Next year, as the full impact of the wheat 
deal is felt, the economists figure the “cur- 
rent accounts deficit should drop to about 
$400 million, which would be the lowest fig- 
ure in 10 years. The current accounts ledger 
includes most transactions between Cana- 
dians and foreigners, but excludes the inflow 
of foreign capital, mostly from the United 
States, which usually brings Canada’s total 
foreign income and spending into balance. 

CANADIAN DOLLAR GAINS 


These prospects for prosperity already are 
being felt in world money markets. In New 
York, the Canadian dollar now sells for about 
92.75 U.S. cents, up three-quarters of a cent 
since late July. Most of the gain has come 
since the wheat deal. 

The strength has been timely. In July and 
August the Canadian dollar came under 
heavy selling: the government in Ottawa 
had to spend over 200 million U.S. dollars 
from its reserves buying Canadian dollars 
to keep up their value. The selling was trig- 
gered by President Kennedy's proposal to tax 
Americans’ purchases of foreign securities, 
which dried up sales of Canadian securities 
in the United States. 


With the Canadian dollar strong again, 
Canada is understood to have recouped 6100 
million of its reserves of foreign currencies 
in September. In fact, monetary authorities 
in Ottawa now are having to guard against 
too rapid a build-up of exchange reserves. 
The Canadian Government has promised 
Washington it won't let these reserves 
(mostly U.S. dollars) rise too fast, as that 
would mean a fiow of U.S. dollars into Canada 
which would worsen the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. - 

Consequently, some Canadian bankers 
think the Bank of Canada will soon cut the 
interest rate it charges on loans to other 
banks, perhaps to 3.5 or 3.75 percent from 
the present 4 percent. This would lower in- 
terest rates generally, and encourage outflows 
from Canada to the United States of idle 
funds available for such short-term invest- 
ments as US. Treasury bills. It also would 
jibe with Prime Minister Pearson’s desire to 
keep credit cheap to spur Canadian business. 


POLITICAL PROSPECTS 


Many politicians see another benefit in the 
wheat deal for Mr. Pearson. With prosperity 
rising, they think, he may well submit a new 
economic to Parliament next spring, 
then call an election on the ground that his 
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Liberal Party will need a parliamentary ma- 
jority to put the program across. 

Though they have been able to govern, the 
Liberals fell three seats short of a parliamen- 
tary majority in last Aprils’ election. And it 
was failure to score in the Prairie Provinces 
that cost them a majority; with the wheat 
deal highly popular they might well pick 
up seats there in a new vote. Mr. Pearson 
has given no hint of his plans, but “if he has 
any sense, he'll call an election for about 
next June,” says one Canadian politician. 

Some Canadian businessmen fear, however, 
that the effects of the wheat deal will be 
short lived. “I'm cynical enough to believe 
the politicians will fritter away the ben- 
efits," says a Toronto bond dealer. 

These businessmen worry particularly that 
overstimulation of the economy, arising from 
a combination of the wheat deal, rising Gov- 
ernment spending and easier money policies 
in Ottawa, will raise Canadian prices, This, 
in turn, would bode ill for the exports to 
other lands that Canada will have to depend 
on when the wheat deliveries to Russia end. 
Canadian exports got a boost from the May 
1962 devaluation of the Canadian dollar, 
which lowered the price of Canadian goods 
for foreign buyers. But an insurance com- 
pany economist points out that Canadian 
wholesale prices already have climbed back 
5 percentage points on the Government index 
since devaluation. 

Some businessmen also fear wheat pros- 
perity will spur too much Canadian spend- 
ing abroad, partly canceling the big trade 
gain from the Soviet sale. “This is going to 
mean a lot of imported Cadillacs and Florida 
vacation,” a Montreal banker comments 
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Wheat to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in last 
Thursday’s Lewiston Morning Tribune, 
Lewiston, Idaho, and the Parma Review, 
Parma, Idaho, as well as last Friday's 
edition of the Wall Street Journal, there 
appeared editorials which logically point 
out in very clear terms, the facts sur- 
rounding our selling wheat to the Soviet 
Union. 

There is no reasonable argument 
against this decision for both the wheat 
growers and the American taxpayers will 
be the true benefactors. The failure of 
the wheat referendum earlier this year 
and the unlikely prospect of further con- 
gressional action involving this product, 
further demonstrates the wisdom of this 
move. I know it has received consider- 
able support in my congressional district 
as well as reportedly throughout the 
Nation's Grain Belt. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert into the Record these 
three editorials with the hopes that the 
articles will help keep this issue in per- 
spective and erase some of the emotional 
criticism of this decision now being gen- 
erated in certain areas of the country. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Lewiston (Idaho) Morning 
Tribune, 1963] 

THE WHEAT DEAL: STEP TOWARD TRADE 

President Kennedy’s approval yesterday of 
the sale of some $250 million worth of 
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American wheat to the Soviet Union cer- - 


tainly will rekindle public discussion of the 
whole issue of U.S. trade with Communist 
nations. 

The President emphasized that the wheat 
sale was a one-time, cash deal, However, 
the repercussions of the transaction obvi- 
ously will go far beyond the sale itself— 
in one direction or another. 

Expressions of opposition to the sale were 
relatively rare and mild during the weeks in 
which the administration debated the ques- 
tion. The extreme right wing of American 
politics doubtless held much of its fire until 
after the deed was accomplished. Its custom 
is to denounce President Kennedy after the 
event instead of criticizing a proposal before 
it becomes a policy. More moderate oppo- 
nents of trade with the Communists did 
speak out against the wheat sale, but not with 
the vehemence which has become character- 
istic of public discussion of the emotion- 
charged issue. 

Perhaps the advantages of this particular 
deal with the Soviet Union so clearly out- 
weighed the disadvantages that the custom- 
ary foes of trade with the Communists were 
reluctant to speak up. Such reticence should 
not be expected, however, as the Nation be- 
gins a discussion of what the next step 
should be. 

President Kennedy did not specify, of 
course, that there would be any next step. 
He said the wheat—perhaps 200 million 
bushels or more than a fifth of the Netion’s 
surplus stocks—will be sold for American 
dollars or gold, “cash on delivery” or under 
“normal commercial” terms. Private dealers 
will handle the sale, he said. No sales will 
be made to Cuba or Communist China 
(though it would be most difficult to police 
any transfer of U.S. wheat from Russia to 
either country, of course) 

The sale will reduce the balance-of-trade 
deficit and provide income for Americans, the 
President said. It would be foolish, he 
argued, for the United States to prohibit 
direct sales to Russia when friendly countries 
can buy American grain, mill it into flour, 
and sell it to the Communist countries. 

The Nation as a whole obviously would 
benefit from the sale, the President declared. 

Even before the President spoke, the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee decided to 
review some congressional restrictions on 
agricultural and nonstrategic trade with 
Communist countries, 

Senator J. W. Fursricnur, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, chairman of the committee, said 
“clearly a majority” of the committee fa- 
vored the wheat sale in a closed-door discus- 
sion yesterday with Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk. He said the committee voted to re- 
examine some of the barriers against trade 
with Red nations which Congress has im- 
posed in the past. 

The United States has carried on little 
trade with Communist countries for years. 
U.S. export to the Soviet Union and Eastern 
European countries amounted to $415 mil- 
lion in 1962, not much more than 1 percent 
of the total U.S. foreign trade. The U.S. im- 
ports from Communist countries were valued 
at $136 million in 1962. 

Some Eastern European nations have been 
attempting to expand trade with the United 
States, and the Kennedy administration has 
encouraged the tendency to some degree. 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Czechoslovakia have been particu- 
larly interested in negotiating a bigger trade 
volume, 

Other free world nations have been apply- 
ing pressure constantly upon the United 
States to relax its trade restrictions against 
Communist nations. The United States has 
attempted in turn to persuade its allies to 
join in a boycott against trade with the Reds. 
Congress even forbade foreign aid payments 
to allies which disregard U.S. wishes in this 
matter, though the legislation included 
escape hatches for the President to exercise 
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his own judgment. The United States never 
actually has withheld foreign aid under these 
restrictions laid down in the 1951 Battle Act, 
but these and other prohibitions certainly 
tended to limit trade with the Communists. 
However, the trend in other Western na- 
tions toward increased trade in nonstrategic 
goods with the Communists is forcing the 
United States to take a new look at its posi- 
tion. Trade with Cuba and Red China still 
is strictly avoided, The United States finds 
it difficult to maintain an adamant stand 
against trade with Russia and some of the 
Eastern satellites, however, when its clos- 
est allies are expanding their trade steadily. 
The availability of big markets for prod- 
ucts now in surplus supply in this country 
creates steady pressure on the United States 
to trade. So does the continuing outfiow of 
gold. So does the more reasonable and 
friendly attitude of the Kremlin toward the 
United States as exemplified by Russla's ac- 
ceptance of U.S. terms for the limited nu- 
clear test ban treaty and the Soviets’ in- 
creasingly bitter quarrel with Red China. 
These pressures certainly will not lead 
immediately to abolishment of trade barriers. 
The market in the Communist countries may 
prove to be limited and temporary in many 
cases. The Soviet Union has stipulated in 
the past that it would seek much tougher 
terms for trade than those embodied in the 
wheat deal—insisting upon credit instead 
of cash payment, for example. The trade 
climate could change for the worse at almost 
any time. z 
However, the wheat transaction certainly 
will provide a testing ground for the idea of 
expanding Soviet-American trade, If the 
experiment proves successful, the United 
States doubtless will take some other cau- 
tious steps in the same direction, The 
United States should remain alert 
duplicity and deception, but it will not reject 
without examination opportunities to turn 
an honest dollar. 


|From the Parma (Idaho) Review] 
WHEAT SALE May Bx ANOTHER STEP 


The question of whether or not the United 
States will sell some $200 million in wheat to 
the Soviet Union will be decided in the next 
few days. At this stage of the game it looks 
very much as if the decision will be made to 
do 80. 

Canada’s selling grain to Russia seems to 
have broken the ice as far as commerce of 
that nature is concerned. This country has 
been fighting a, more or less, losing battle to 
keep our allies from selling various types of 
goods to Russia and to Cuba. Amazingly 
enough, however, the reaction of the general 
public to Canada’s trade with the Red bloc 
has not been near as violent as one might 
expect. 

Now there is the definite possibility that 
we, too, may sell grain to Russia. The advan- 
tage of getting rid of some of our large sup- 
ply of wheat and at the same time improving 
our financial position in the world markets 
the idea is to sell the wheat for cash or gold— 
is obvious. 

There is also the more idealistic or humane 
point of view, rather than the political or 
economic. It is a fact that Russia needs 
wheat to feed her people and since we are 
opposed to the Russian philosophy of gov- 
ernment, not her people, we should, perhaps, 
sell the grain for purely humane reasons. 

This opportunity to sell wheat to Russia 
may be another small step to easing the cold 
war and eventually bringing about a lasting 
peace. Certainly all angles should be inves- 
tigated to bring this about. 

{From the Wall Street Journal] 
CAPITALIST QUID, COMMUNIST QUO 

Without wishing to be dogmatic about a 
difficult question, we think the President is 
right and his critics wrong on selling wheat 
to Russia. 
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The proposed deal appears to be about as 
straightforward a business as can be done 
with the Soviet Union. The American sellers 
are private merchants; the terms are cash 
and short-term credit. The Russians need 
the wheat. We can use both the payments 
and the reduction of the huge wheat glut; 
to some extent the taxpayer stands to benefit. 
In short, the economic essentials of sound 
trade seem to be present. 

The fact that the price Is subsidized has, 
as Mr. Kennedy noted at his press conference, 
nothing to do with trading with Russia. It 
would be the same no matter to whom we 
sold; the American producers rather than the 
Russians get the subsidy. That the sub- 
sidy system is wrong is not an indictment 
of this particular trade but of our whole 
misguided farm policy. 

Most of the objections, of course, center 
on the pi political implications of the 
matter. Why, it is asked, should the United 
States ald its enemies, especially at a time 
when their agricultural troubles are ex- 
posing anew the failures of Communist eco- 
nomics? 

First, we rather doubt that $250 million 
worth of wheat can enhance Russia's war 
potential. For a short war, it may be as- 
sumed the potential is already formidable; 
for a long war the Kremlin would presum- 
ably want far larger tural reserves 
than the United States is likely to provide. 
Increased trade in other goods, now under 
discussion, could also be safely undertaken so 
long as we stop short of weapons and ma- 
terials directly related to military produc- 
tion. 

As for the idea that selling the wheat 
somehow helps Russia conceal its farm prob- 
lem, it is a contention that doesn’t stand up 
too well. The Canadian, Australian and 
prospective U.S. deals have all been pub- 
licized in the world, and yesterday the Krem- 
lin transmitted the news of the American 
decision to all Soviet newspapers. It can 
be argued that selling the wheat, thus show- 
ing that the Communists have to come to the 
capitalists, does more to emphasize their 
failures than would a refusal to sell. 

At the same time, we don’t put much 
stock in the probability of great political 
benefits flowing from this deal. It may be, 
as Mr. Kennedy suggests, that the trade fits 
in with the generally more relaxed East- 
West atmosphere, But on the fact of it, the 
explanation would seem to be the more 
simple one that right now the Russians 
are hard up for wheat. 

In any case, so far it is best to keep fingers 
crossed about any new era of good feeling 
with the Soviet Union—without 
unduly that trading with Communists must 
mean feeding communism. 


Wheat to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following statement of 
Republican members of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on the Soviet wheat 
transaction: 

STATEMENT or REPUBLICAN MEMBERS OF THE 
House AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE ON SOVIET 
WHEAT TRANSACTION 
The undersigned, as individual Congress- 

men and as members of the House Com- 
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mittee on Agriculture, regret deeply that 
the President has seen fit to approve the 
sale of subsidized wheat to the Soviet Union. 

We oppose this action because we believe 
trading with the enemy is morally wrong. 

With the President's announcement, we 
have destroyed our position of moral leader- 
ship. How can we hope to stiffen free world 
resistence to communism? How can we ex- 
pect other countries to cooperate in our 
embargo of Cuba? 

We oppose this action because it clearly 
is in direct contradiction to the expressed 
will of the U.S. Congress, as embodied in the 
Latta amendment in the Agricultural Act of 
1961. This amendment expresses the firm 
opposition of Congress to the sale of tax- 
subsidized farm commodities to Soviet 
Russia. 

We oppose this action because we believe 
the vast majority of American farmers, like 
the vast majority of all Americans, are un- 
willing to sell out a high moral principle, 
even for solid gold. 

CHARLES B. Horven, Iowa; PAUL B. 
Dacue, Pennsylvania; CLIFFORD G. Mo- 
INTRE, Maine; Don L. SHort, North 
Dakota; CATHERINE May, Washington; 
DELBERT L. LATTA, Ohio; RALPH HAR- 
vey, Indiana; PauL FrnpLEY, Illinois; 
RALPH F. BEERMANN, Nebraska; Ep- 
WARD HUTCHINSON, Michigan. 


Anti-Communist Activities by Americans 
of Baltic Origin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the fact that the policy of the 
Kennedy administration is to embrace 
the Communist governments of Russia 
and Eastern Europe with complete disre- 
gard for the historical facts of life, I am 
pleased to note that legitimate anti- 
Communist activities of American pa- 
triotic groups are continuing. 

I direct the attention of the Members 
of the House to a report on anti-Com- 
munist activities by Americans of Baltic 
origin which I have received from the 
Estonian National Committee, which I 
place into the Recorp at this point: 

THE ESTONIAN NATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE IN THE UNITED STATES, 
New York, N.Y., September 1963. 

The Estonian National Committee in the 
United States, as the duly elected repre- 
sentative body for American-Estonians in 
this country, a large percentage of whom are 
political refugees, likes to make herewith 
public a grievance, which profoundly dis- 
appoints Americans of Baltic origin and 
should be a concern for every American citi- 
zen, who treasures firm conviction that the 
American people, with its traditions of free- 
dom and justice, should make the liberation 
of all the captive nations by any and all 
peaceful means a keystone of our country's 
foreign policy. 

One of the effective and peaceful ways 
to keep the quest for freedom alive behind 
the Iron Curtain, Is to broadcast them 
truthful information from the free world 
by the radio. 

Therefore we strongly disapprove of and 
protest against the decision to discontinue 
all funds, provided so far by an officially un- 
mentioned U.S. agency, for the anti-Com- 
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munist radio broadcasts in Estonian, Lat- 
vian, and Lithuanian languages from Ma- 
drid, Spain, over the Radio Nacional de 
Espana. These funds have been granted 
and made available annually with a minl- 
mum of redtape for almost a decade now, 
The total sum for all three Baltic broad- 
casts has so far only slightly exceeded $60,000 
per year. Evidently the ostensible reason 
for this fund termination cannot be eco- 
nomical, because this vital subsidy does not 
even transcend an annual salary of a good 
baseball player. One has, therefore, to as- 
sume that this move should be politically 
motivated, probably to appease the Kremlin 
masters. The Communists hate those broad- 
casts from Madrid, edited by well-informed 
and experienced editors, and therefore are 
always jamming their reception. Signifi- 
cantly enough, the watered-down broad- 
casts by the Voice of America to Estonia and 
anywhere else in the U.S.S.R. are lately not 
jammed at all. 

In Africa and Asia—outside the Iron Cur- 
tain—we do support freedom and independ- 
ence practically for every unknown village 
and we are spending untold millions of dol- 
lars to further this cause. We are even 
stretching our traditional friendship with 
some of our trustworthy and best allies to 
enforce in some instances seemingly prema- 
ture independence to many underdeveloped 
and primitive tribes. At the same time 
many of ancient and civilized nations in 
Eastern Europe, enslaved by the Russian im- 
perialism, have been shamelessly left alone 
almost without any concern of ours. Be- 
cause freedom is indivisible, we should insist 
in its promotion everywhere, regardless of 
place or parties. 

Some people might argue: Why should 
anybody be bothered with the problem of 
keeping Estonian broadcastings alive, this 
nation being so small—just little over a mil- 
lion people. But those “experts” forget 
the fact that Estonians are very closely re- 
lated, also linguistically, with multiple 
Finno-Ugrian nationality groups all over the 
northern part of Soviet Russia. Further- 
more, our kins in Finland and Hungary are 
also interested in the continuation of those 
Estonian broadcasts. 

Our committee would very much appre- 
clate your help, bringing these comments 
to the attention of proper governmental au- 
thorities and requesting that this grave mat- 
ter be given serious consideration and that 
every effort be made for the continuance 
of radio broadcasts in Estonian language. 

We are convinced that the continuance of 
these anti-Communist radio broadcasts from 
Madrid is in the best interest of the United 
States and the entire free world, who should 
not forget, that we all are partially respon- 
sible for the destiny of so many enslaved 
nations. 

BOARD OF Dimecrors. 


Dr. Romaine P. Mackie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OP OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently this House passed some legis- 
lation which will provide additional 
training of personnel and services for 
handicapped children. No program is 
better than the leadership at the top 
wants to make it. It is dependent on 
those who have the knowledge, the train- 
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ing, the experience to administer the 
program wisely and understandingly. 

Today, I want to pay my respects to Dr. 
Romaine P. Mackie, who has brought 
wisdom and understanding to one of the 
agencies within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Dr. Mackie is a national and interna- 
tional leader in the education of handi- 
capped children. Since 1954 she has been 
Chief of the Unit on Exceptional Chil- 
dren and Youth in the Office of Educa- 
tion, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. In that capacity she 
is concerned with aiding the schools of 
the Nation in providing suitable educa- 
tional opportunities for about 6 million 
exceptional children of school age. 
These include some with mental retarda- 
tion, some with physical handicaps, such 
as impaired vision or hearing, and others 
with serious emotional disturbances or 
social maladjustments. She is also con- 
cerned to some extent with the education 
of the highly gif ted. 

BACKGROUND 


Dr. Mackie has had wide experience in 
the education of all types of exceptional 
children. In her native State of Ohio, 
she began her work as teacher of the 
mentally retarded and served as prin- 
cipal of a school for crippled children. 
Later in New York City, she conducted 
teacher education programs both at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and at Hunter College of the city of New 
York. Prior to coming to the Office of 
Education as a specialist in 1947, she 
served as consultant in education of the 
handicapped in the California State De- 
partment of Education. Thus, she 
brought to the Office of Education a 
unique experience in State and local 
school systems as well as college and uni- 
versity teaching in the field of special 
education. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

When Dr. Mackie became Chief of the 
Section on Exceptional Children and 
Youth in 1954, she was the only profes- 
sional person on the staff. In 1956, a spe- 
Cialist in the education of the mentally 
retarded was added. Since that time sev- 
eral other specialists have joined the 
staff. Working together, these staff 
Members gave assistance on current and 
crucial issues in the field of special edu- 
cation. 

When Dr. Mackie first came to the Of- 
fice of Education, only about one-third 
of the State education agencies had even 
one specialist concerned with handi- 
capped children on their staffs. Thus, 
she gave much attention to the problems 
of States with limited staffs or no staffs at 
all, at a time when State education 
agency programs were developing. In 
1963, every State has at least one person 
On its staff concerned with the education 
of handicapped children. 

During the years from 1947 until the 
Present, Dr. Mackie and her staff, as 
others were added, gave consultation and 
Provided information to the State edu- 
Cation agencies on specialized State leg- 
islation, financing patterns, personnel 
qualifications, and other related mat- 
ters. At the same time, she also worked 
with national organizations having a 
Specialized program interest in one or 
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more types of exceptionality, such as the 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults and the National Association 
for Retarded Children. 

As early as 1952, Dr. Mackie singled 
out as the most critical issue in special 
education the need for securing more and 
better qualified special educators. She 
launched and directed, with the aid of 
outside assistance, a massive study on 
the “Qualification and Preparation of 
Teachers of Exceptional Children.” 
This was conducted with the aid of 15 
national committees and about 2,000 
teachers and other specialists who gave 
information through questionnaires. In 
addition, both large and small informa- 
tion conferences contributed to the study 
which resulted in the publication of 13 
Office of Education bulletins. Two of 
these bulletins were status reports which 
helped to provide some of the informa- 
tion sought by Members of Congress in 
relation to pending bills which finally be- 
came Public Law 85-926, Expansion of 
Teaching in the Education of the Men- 
tally Retarded. The other publications 
resulting from this extensive study were 
concerned with competencies needed by 
special educators such as teachers of the 
deaf or teachers of the mentally re- 
tarded. These reports are aimed at im- 
proving the quality of the professional 
standards and preparation of teachers of 
handicapped children. Since the begin- 
ning of this study, Dr. Mackie has con- 
tinued to work closely with colleges and 
universities having programs for the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers of 
handicapped children. 

In the Office of Education, Dr. Mackie 
has helped to formulate and direct an in- 
formation service on the education of 
various types of exceptional children 
which is used not only nationally but also 
internationally. This service includes 
statistical as well as descriptive and 
opinion information. 

In recent years, Dr. Mackie has given 
much of her time to the development of 
Office of Education grant programs 
which aid the handicapped. The first of 
these was that part of the Office of Edu- 
cation cooperative research program 
pertaining to the mentally retarded. She 
had administrative responsibility for 
this during fiscal year 1957 when the 
apropriation provided earmarked funds 
for research in the education of the 
mentally retarded. In fiscal year 1960, 
she carried the major responsibility for 
launching the fellowship program in the 
education of the mentally retarded au- 
thorized by Public Law 85-926: Since 
that time she has recruited and super- 
vised the staff responsible for the ad- 
ministration of this highly successful 
program. Under this program, several 
hundred graduate fellowships have been 
granted for the preparation of persons 
who will engage in leadership positions 
in the education of the mentally re- 
tarded. More recently, she has aided in 
the scholarship program for the educa- 
tion of the deaf authorized by Public Law 
87-276. 

INTERNATIONAL CONTRISUTIONS 

Internationally, Dr. Mackie's contri- 
butions in her field of special education 
have been numerous and outstanding. 
During the summer of 1963, she pre- 
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sented a major address at an Interna- 
tional Seminar on Special Education in 
Denmark, under the sponsorship of the 
International Society for the Rehabili- 
tation of the Disabled. She is currently 
a member of the World Committee on 
Education of this organization. In 1960 
she was a member of the U.S. official 
delegation to the Conference on Public 
Education sponsored by UNESCO and 
the International Bureau of Education. 
One of the special topics for that year 
was “Education of the Mentally Defi- 
cient.” She has been a representative of 
the U.S. Government or of the Office of 
Education at other international confer- 
ences which took place in Puerto Rico, 
Stockholm, and Geneva. She went on a 
special mission in relation to the educa- 
tion of blind children to Libya and other 
points in the Near East. She has recently 
served in several capacities in formulat- 
ing plans for international conferences 
in the United States. Examples are the 
Eighth World Congress of the Interna- 
tional Society for the Welfare of Cripples 
in 1960, and more recently, the Inter- 
national. Congress on Education of the 
1985 held in Washington, D. C., in June 
AWARDS AND CITATIONS 


A distinguished educator, author, and 
Government administrator, Dr. Mackie 
is listed in Who's Who of American Wom- 
en. She holds citations and awards 
from such organizations as the National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, the International Society for the 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled, the Na- 
tional Epilepsy League, and the Boy 
Scouts of America. From 1936 to 1939, 
she was awarded teaching fellowships 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, where she studied education of the 
handicapped. She is a member of Pi 
Lambda Theta, a women’s honorary so- 
ciety in education, and numerous other 
professional organizations. She has 
been active in the American Association 
of University Women, a member of the 
National Council of Administrative Wo- 
men in Education, and was a charter 
member of the Columbus (Ohio) Quota 
Club. Since 1956, she has been a mem- 
ber of the Secretary’s Committee on 
Mental Retardation in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. She 
has directed conferences during the past 
year concerned with the implementation 
of the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Panel on Mental Retardation. 
One of these was a conference of repre- 
sentatives of national organizations hav- 
ing an interest in at least one area of 
exceptionality; another was a conference 
of special education staff members from 
State education agencies. 

Dr. Mackie ho'ds degrees from Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and has her Ph. D. from Columbia 
University. How fortunate we are to 
have Dr. Mackie as a public servant dedi- 
eated to the work of educating handi- 
capped children. We still have much to 
do, but I hope that under her continu- 
ing leadership, much greater progress 
can be made and the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of children will be enriched 
because of her love and devotion. 
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Address of Hon. Douglas Dillon Before 
the American Bankers Association, 
October 8, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address delivered by our 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Honorable Douglas Dillon, before the 
American Bankers Association meeting 
in Washington on October 8, 1963. 

Secretary Dillon’s remarks emphasize 
the financial responsibility of this ad- 
ministration. The record of cutting un- 
necessary expenditures without endan- 
gering needed programs is impressive; 
we are still moving ahead. The tax bill 
will provide further incentive to busi- 
ness when it is enacted and the outlook 
is good for an improved balance of pay- 
ments. 

Secretary Dillon’s address follows: 
REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS DILLON, 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, BEFORE THE 

AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, CONSTI- 

TUTION HALL, WASHINGTON, D.C., TUESDAY, 

OCTOBER 8, 1963 


It is an honor and a privilege to be with 
you today, as you reach the climax of this 
centennial year of the dual banking sys- 
tem. It is certainly unnecessary for me to 
relate the vast contributions which bank- 
ing leaders and thelr institutions have made 
to the growth of our Nation. Suffice it to 
say that the American economy could never 
have achieved the results of the 
past century, had it not been for the fore- 
sight, courage, and sheer competence that 
has characterized our banking leaders. 
Service to the Nation has always been high 
among your objectives, and, today, I want 
to pay particular tribute to the service 
which bankers throughout the Nation ren- 
der their communities and their country in 
supporting the U.S. savings bonds program. 
On the occasion of this centennial celebra- 
tion it seems particularly appropriate to 
present you with a formal expression of our 
appreciation. It is a citation which reads 
as follows: 

“The ‘Treasury Department gratefully 
acknowledges the outstanding leadership 
and public service support of the American 
Bankers Association and its members on be- 
half of the US. savings bonds program * * * 
and offers its congratulations upon the ob- 
servance of the 100th anniversary of the 
dual banking system * * * Given under my 
hand and seal this 8th day of October 1963.” 

Mr. Kimbrel, I ask you to accept this token 
of our thanks on behalf of the association 
and all of its members. 

And now I have an equally pleasant task— 
this one concerning your newly elected pres- 
ident, Mr, William F. Kelly. Each year it has 
Seen our custom to invite the incoming 
president of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion to serve as a special “ambassador of 
good will” for the savings bonds program. 

y, Mr. Kelly, I am pleased to 

_ Appoint you our special ambassador—in the 

hope that you will wish to carry on our mis- 

sion wherever you may travel, in the great 

tradition of ABA presidents throughout the 
years. 

We are meeting here at a time when our 
Nation is making critical economic decisions 
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on both the international and domestic 
fronts. At home, we face the task of clos- 
ing the deficits in employment, output, and 
in the Federal budget. Abroad, we face the 
problem of ending the troublesome deficits 
in our international accounts. None of these 
problems is isolated. Each impinges upon 
the other. It is this interrelationship that 
I would like to consider with you today. 

The most striking characteristic of our 
balance-of-payments deficit is that it does 
not fit into the classic mold, in which a pat- 
tern of inflation and overconsumption at 
home brings with it a growing excess of im- 
ports over exports. Instead, we have unem- 
ployment in manpower, plant, and machines, 
along with stable price levels, and, in our 
foreign trade, a sizable export surplus. 

It is against that unusual background 
that we have had to develop new approaches 
to reduce and eventually eliminate our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit while at the same 
time promoting domestic expansion. In so 
doing, we have been guided by two principal 
convictions: 

First, that we must achieve our goals by 
working within the framework of a free mar- 
ket economy, with market disciplines and 
incentives providing the basic motive force. 
Only in this way can we arrive at solutions 
consistent with our own traditions, with 
freer trade between nations, and with the 
central role of the dollar as a world currency. 

Second, we are convinced that a proper 
mix of fiscal, monetary, and debt manage- 
ment policies will make it both possible and 
practical for the United States to achieve 
our domestic and international goals simul- 
taneously. Indeed, we are convinced that 
these goals can, and must, be mutually rein- 
forcing. 

From the very start of this administra- 
tion, the central and crucial element in our 
approach to the payments problem has been 
our program to provide fresh incentives for 
American business through tax reductions. 
President Kennedy made the reduction of 
business taxes a first and urgent step shortly 
after he took office. This program was im- 
plemented last year with the 7-percent in- 
vestment tax credit and the liberalized tax 
treatment of depreciation. These two meas- 
ures together reduced business tax labili- 
ties last year by an estimated 62.5 billion. 
The tax program now before the Congress 
would bring the total business tax reduc- 
tion to almost $5 billion a year. That, to- 
gether with Individual tax reductions of 
almost $9 billion a year, will do much to 
spur our economy forward and will greatly 
increase both the profitability and the volume 
of business investment. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly how es- 
sential the tax program is: The President 
has called his tax proposals the most impor- 
tant domestic economic measure in 15 years. 
Your own association has endorsed the tax 
cut as one of the prime prerequisites for 
reaching balance in our international pay- 
ments by increasing business incentives and 
investment. Tax reduction this year has the 
enthusiastic support of the business com- 
munity, of labor, and of our leading econom- 
ists, who recognize that only by revising our 
outmoded tax structure and relaxing its 
grip upon incentives and growth, can we 
move decisively toward both internal and 
external strengthening of our economy. 

To speak only of our balance-of-payments 
difficulty, there is no question but that the 
added investment that will flow from the 
present tax —together with the 
heightened investment already created as a 
result of last year's tax measures—would 
further advance the productive efficiency of 
American industry. Only an efficient, ex- 
panding American industry will be capable 
of rapidly incorporating new technology into 
new plant and equipment and of maintaining 
our traditional leadership in the introduction 
of new products; of nurturing, in short, the 
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very elements that must serve as the founda- 
tion of our export effort. 

And, as we move toward full employment, 
with investment expanding under the twin 
stimuli of greater demand and greater prof- 
itability, the call on our capital markets 
will become heavier, longer term interest 
rates can be expected to rise, and savings 
that have been flowing abroad will once more 
find ample investment outlets here at home, 

Only within such a framework of a pros- 
perous and rapidly growing America can we 
find a sound and permanent solution to our 
balance-of-payments problems. No one is 
more aware of that fact than you here to- 
day. 

You are, however, deeply and rightly con- 
cerned by the fact that the intitial impact 
of tax reduction will come at a time when we 
are experiencing large budget deficits. I 
would like, therefore, to deal with this ques- 
tion at some length. 

First, may I emphasize the fact that, by 
generating greater economic activity, the tax 
cut will increase Government revenues. I 
am sure you remember very well how taxes 
were sharply cut in 1954 and within 2 years 
revenues exceeded pre-tax-cut levels. Not 
only was that no isolated instances, but it 
reflected the consistent experience this coun- 
try has had with major tax cuts throughout 
this century. It reflected, for example, the 
experience of Secretary of the Treasury An- 
drew Mellon, who said in a statement before 
the House Ways and Means Committee—and 
I quote: 

“In spite of the very sweeping reductions 
carried by the 1924 act * * * we will collect 
in 1925 more money at lower rates than we 
collected in 1923 at higher rates.” 

In short, after a brief transitional period, 
cutting taxes means greater revenue—not 
less. It was so in the 1920's. It was so in 
1954. And it will be so after we adopt this 
year’s tax bill. 

But if we are to take full advantage of 
rising Federal revenues in a more rapidly 
expanding economy, then both the adminis- 
tration and the Congress must exert a con- 
tinuing, careful, and judicious control over 
expenditures. An intensified program of ex- 
penditure control is an integral part of the 
tax bill, which states, in section I, that both 
Congress and the President must join in 
“taking all reasonable means to restrain 
Government spending,” if we are to obtain 
“balanced budgets in the near future.” 

The President, Chairman Muts of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, and the 
House of Representatives in endorsing their 
views, have all made it unmistakably clear 
that, by adopting the tax bill, the Nation will 
be choosing “tax reduction instead of delib- 
erate deficits as the principal means of boost- 
ing our economy — that they consider these 
courses mutually exclusive and will not 
follow both at the same time—that, in short, 
the tax bill represents a major decision to 
rely upon greater private spending rather 
than greater Government spending as the 
prime factor in our economic growth. 

The President has emphatically committed 
the administration to a course of intensive 
expenditure control, not only by his repeated 
pledges over the past 9 months, but by 
his record of efficient administrative man- 
agement. 

Certainly the budget has increased. over 
the past 3 years. But the great bulk of that 
increase is accounted for by the sharp step- 
up in our defense and space needs—and by 
increasing interest costs that are In large 
part the reflection of responsible debt man- 
agement policies and of our efforts to stem 
the outflow of short-term funds. 

Outside of the heavy impact of these three 
items upon our budget, expenditures over 
the last 3 years have grown only moderately, 
judged against the needs of our expanding 
population. One simple fact should make 
that point abundantly clear: when you in- 
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clude the 1964 budget as submitted by the 
President, and before any reductions that 
may occur as a result of congressional action, 
then—apart from defense, space, and in- 
terest on the debt—the total increase in all 
other expenditures during the first 3 years 
of this administration will be $4.5 billion 
one-half billion less than the increase in 
these same items during the preceding 3 
years from 1958 to 1961—a period during 
which the Government was not often ac- 
cused of extravagance, 

In the light of that record, we can also 
take encouragement from the improvement 
in our immediate budgetary outlook. As you 
know, the fiscal 1963 deficit dropped from 
an estimated $8.8 billion to an actual $6.2 
billion. Including the effect of the tax cut 
as approved by the House of Representatives, 
we now expect the current 1964 deficit to be 
less than the $9.2 billion forecast last Janu- 
ary before allowance for the tax cut—and 
far less than the $11.9 billion originally fore- 
seen after allowing for the tax cut. 

In addition, the President has said that, 
in the absence of any unforeseen economic 
downturn or international crisis over the 
next few months, he expects to submit a 
fiscal 1965 budget with a deficit smaller than 
the $9.2 billion originally forecast for this 
year without a tax cut. In other words, 
despite the fact that fiscal 1965 tax revenues 
will refiect a major part of the tax cut— 
$7 billion—the projected fiscal 1965 budget 
will involve a lower deficit than that origi- 
nally estimated for fiscal 1964 before any 
allowance for tax reduction. 

That much, at least, should be heartening 
to anyone—whether or not he agrees with 
every policy or program recommended by the 
administration. And whether or not one 
agrees with every cut or every appropriation 
the Congress has made, we can also take note 
of the recent prediction by the Honorable 
CLARENCE CN NON, chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, that this 
year’s appropriations will be held below last 
year's total for the first time since the end of 
the Korean war. Appropriations, of course, 
govern expenditures, as money must be ap- 
propriated before it can be spent. Therefore 
the true and sensible way to measure ex- 
penditure control is to look at current ap- 
propriation totals rather than at expenditure 
totals, which are largely predetermined by 
earlier appropriations. 

In any given year some 40 percent of ex- 
penditures flow from funds appropriated in 
preceding fiscal years. For instance, last 
year, fiscal 1963, we spent $92.6 billion but 
new appropriations amounted to $101.6 bil- 
lion, or $9 billion more than we spent. 
That is why expenditures are increasing this 
year to some $98 billion and why a moderate 
further increase is likely in fiscal 1965 even 
if current appropriations are held below last 
year's $101.6 billion level. 

Expenditure control is, of course, the joint 
responsibility of the President and the Con- 
gress. The President must exercise it in 
proposing his programs and his budget, as 
well as in carrying out and administering 
programs atuhorized by He does 
not, however, have—as some have implied— 
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to meet short-run and arbitrary expenditure 
ceilings. At first glance, for example, it 
might seem feasible to realize substantial 
savings through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. But CCC sales and purchases de- 
pend upon farmers’ decisions, the weather, 
the crops, and other unpredictable or uncon- 
trollable factors. And, to take another ex- 
ample, it would be the worst form of false 
economy to cancel or delay needed Defense or 
other programs which involve, as is usually 
the case, commitments and contracts already 
authorized, obligated, and well underway. 
The only way to assure true control of 
expenditures is for both the President and 
the Congress to join in a continuing and 
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complementary effort. That joint and con- 
tinuing effort is exactly what section I of the 
tax bill pledges. 

We must, however, live with temporary 
deficits during the period when the tax cut 
is taking hold. While these deficits are cer- 
tainly no cause for complacency, neither 
should we take them as cause for alarm. 

I think it is now well understood by in- 
formed observers both at home and abroad 
that deficits need not be inflationary when 
there is persistent unemployment and ex- 
cess capacity. That has, in fact, been our 
experience over the past 6 years. The rapid 
rise in industrial production cost that 
characterized the first postwar decade has 
come to an end. Year-to-year increases in 
wage rates are now within the range of 
productivity increases, and overall unit labor 
costs in our manufacturing industries have 
actually declined during the current period 
of business expansion. 

But if the short-run prospect is one we 
can view with sober confidence, this can in 
no way excuse us from concern over the 
longer lasting monetary and financial effects 
of our deficits—and from pursuing with in- 
creasing vigor and vigilance policies to as- 
sure that we are not today sowing the seeds 
for future trouble. And that depends on 
how we finance the deficit. Let me cite 
briefly from our record. 

Since January of 1961, the Federal Reserve 
has not supplied a single additional dollar 
of reserves to the banking system for the 
purpose of facilitating Treasury finance. 
Commercial bank holdings of Government 
securities have actually declined by almost 
$2 billion from January 1961 through August 
1963. Over that period the entire deficit 
has been financed outside the commercial 
banks. 

The total of under 1 year Treasury debt 
in the hands of the public has increased 
by only $2.7 billion, or about 3 percent, since 
January 1961, while the economy has grown 
by about 17 percent. At the same time the 
growth in total liquid asset holdings—in- 
cluding not only money and short-term 
Treasury debt, but also the enormous in- 
creases in time and savings funds—has been 
roughly in line with gross national product, 
as it properly should be in line with the 
growing needs of the economy. 

Government debt maturing beyond 5 years 
is now more than $20 billion greater than 
it was in January 1961—an amount con- 
siderably larger than the total increase in 
our marketable debt. And our debt due in 
25 years or more is now $6.3 billion greater. 
As a result the average length of the mar- 
ketable debt has been increased from 4 years 
and 6 months in January 1961 to 5 years 
and 3 months at the present time—the high- 
est level since mid-1956. This record clearly 
shows that we have succeeded in financing 
our deficits in a manner calculated to avoid 
future inflationary troubles. 

We thus have every ground for pushing 
ahead rapidly with the tax cut in order to 
improve both our economic performance 
here at home and our balance of payments. 
That expanding economic activity and pro- 
ductivity at home is the key to solving our 
balance-of-payments problem—and that the 
tax cut is the key to both—was cogently 
recognized in the balance-of-payments state- 
ment of your association earlier this year. 
It recommended “the enactment, in this 
session of Congress, of an across-the-board 
reduction in personal and corporate tax rates 
designed to improve the climate for direct 
business investment in this country, 
strengthen the prospects for cost- price 
stability, and restrain the large outflow of 
private long-term capital.” 

Your statement clearly underscores the 
urgency of the tax cut as a measure to 
sharpen the competitive edge of American 
business and help expand our exports, as 
well as a measure to make our economy con- 
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domestic investment. Of equally great im- 
portance, the tax cut will, as the President 
stated last week before the International 
Monetary Fund, “give greater freedom to 
monetary policy” in meeting our balance-of- 
payments requirements. 

Your balance-of-payments statement also 
emphasized the need to reduce the dollar 
drain of Government expenditures abroad. 
Only a few days after the appearance of your 
statement, the President, in his balance-of- 
payments message of July 18, announced his 
approval of a detailed program to reduce our 
dollar expenditures overseas by $1 billion a 
year. This program is already underway and 
will be fully effective by the end of next 
year. 

But these long-term efforts to achieve 
balance in our international payments are 
not enough. We must also step up our efforts 
to keep current deficits toa minimum. Over 
the past several years, as you know, Treasury 
debt management policies have played a 
major role in bringing upward pressures to 
bear upon our short-term rates, while still 
maintaining a ready availability of long-term 
funds. In July of this year, the Federal 
Reserve reinforced this policy by raising the 
discount rate from 3 to 3½ percent. At the 
same time, regulation Q was revised to per- 
mit banks to compete more effectively for 
time deposits of 90 days or longer. These ac- 
tions have proved decidedly beneficial in 
improving the relationship between our rates 
and those abroad, thus helping to reduce the 
outfiow of short-term capital. 

In the area of long-term capital outflows, 
we have proposed a temporary interest 
equalization tax on purchases of foreign 
securities by Americans from foreigners. We 
took this step with the greatest reluctance. 
But the situation was grave. During the 
first half of this year the volume of new 
foreign security issues purchased by Ameri- 
cans reached unprecedented levels. At an 
annual rate of $2 billion, that volume was 
well over three times the annual average 
from 1959 to 1961, and was almost double 
the 1962 figures. It accounted for sub- 
stantially all the deterioration in our bal- 
ance of payments during the first half of 
this year. And, at the time of our announce- 
ment, the volume of new issues in prospect, 
the large majority for borrowers in coun- 
tries with strong balance-of-paments posi- 
tions, was just as forbidding. 

The advantage of the proposed tax is 
that it can achieve the required temporary 
lessening of foreign demands upon our capi- 
tal markets while leaving the market 
mechanism intact. Under the tax, it is the 
impersonal operation of price—not any arti- 
ficial or arbitrary force—that would work 
to curtail our long-term outflows. 

This tax, as I said last week before the 
International Monetary Fund, is “a neces- 
sary—but temporary—expedient to meet a 
specific situation that has arisen in large 
part out of a structural imbalance in the 
capital markets of the free world.” It is not 
a long-term measure, but an interim step 
which we must take while our long-term 
measures become effective and while other 
industrial countries make the necessary 
effort to strengthen and improve their own 
capital markets. 

There are clear signs that these two ac- 
tions, higher short-term interest rates and 
the proposed interest equalization tax, are 
having the desired results. The first pre- 
liminary figures indicate that our third 
quarter deficit will be no more than half 
as large as the second quarter results. While 
it will be another 2 months before detailed 
figures, pinpointing the areas of improve- 
ment are available, only capital flows are 
capable of such rapid shifts. 

Despite this shortrun improvement, it is 
still clear that eventual success in achieving 
a steady balance in our international pay- 
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ments must rest upon our ability to achieve 
greater industrial efficiency, to utilize more 
of our savings at home, and to maintain 
price stability. Our price performance over 
the past 5 years, our progress in bringing 
costs under effective control, and our firm 
resolve to maintain responsible monetary 
and debt management policies offer assur- 
ance against any resurgence in inflationary 
pressures. 

We cannot, therefore, let anything re- 
strain us from adopting the tax reduction 
bill this year. We cannot burden down with 
restrictions the very measure that will free 
our economy from the burdens of a restric- 
tive tax system—we cannot dally until it is 
too late over a measure that we urgently 
need now. Our productive potential is un- 
paralleled. The tax bill will give us the 
expanding economy and heightened incen- 
tives that will enable us to capitalize on that 
potential and achieve the still greater gains 
in output and productivity that we can— 
and must—have. With its enactment, and 
only with its enactment, can we look forward 
with confidence to solving our problems of 
unemployment, unutilized capacity, and 
budgetary and balance-of-payments deficits. 


The Day They Hid $2 Billion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, two 
very fine newspaper reporters from my 
congressional district had the privilege 
recently of visiting with our distin- 
guished Speaker. During the course of 
their conversation with the Speaker they 
learned of the part that he had in the 
famous Manhattan project, which pro- 
duced our first atomic bomb. 

Bill Williams and Garland Atkins of 
the Gastonia (N.C.) Gazette have writ- 
ten a most interesting article concerning 
their conversation with the Speaker. 
Their story was carried in the Gazette 
on Sunday, October 13, 1963. 

Under leave previously granted I in- 
clude their account of a very important 
event in the history of our Nation in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Tue Day THEY Hip $2 BILLION 

(By Bill Williams and Garland Atkins) 

Out on the floor of the House of the United 
States of America, a rolicall was in 

The question: Whether or not to extend 
the life of the Civil Rights Commission for 
another year. 

The reader of the House was polling the 
Members and repeating after them their de- 
sires as to how they wished to be recorded. 
It was not a necessarily important vote and 
there was considerable banter among the 
Members as they shuffied among the seats of 
the House. 

Jon McCormack, House Speaker, had 
come down from his high position at the 
rostrum and had wound his way through the 
maze of doors and handshakers and was at 
the moment behind the glass-topped, pol- 
ished desk in his office just across the hall. 

His big hand extended a welcome to two 
reporters from North Carolina, “a fine State,” 
he said, “and you have a fine Representative 
here.” He nodded to Bast WHITENER who 
had just introduced the members of the 
group. 
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Jo McCormack is a busy man, but he is 
never too busy to take time out to talk to 
citizens, not only from his home State of 
Massachusetts but from any of the States of 
the United States of America. 

You look into his deep, brown eyes be- 
hind two bushes of eyebrows and you no- 
tice the almost serene expression on his face 
and you know that here is a man interested 
not only in the complex affairs of a great 
and complex nation but also in little pound- 
ings of individual hearts. 

It is evident that he tries to leave a little 
of himself with everyone he meets. 

To the two reporters from Gastonia and 
to the Congressman and his assistant, Her- 
bert Lineberger, he left more than usual. 

He opened the book of history and looked 
at a page in 1942 when one of the most 
momentous decisions in the life of this coun- 
try was made. This is its first revelation. 
He said as much. 

“It happened right here in the Speaker's of- 
fice,” he said. And then, with a sweep of his 
hand, he indicated the chairs in which the 
various participants of this decision sat. 

“George Marshall was there,” he said. 
“Sam Rayburn was sitting here where I am. 
Vannevar Bush was over there. Jor MARTIN 
was there. Henry Stimson was over there. 
And I was beside him.” 

At that time,.Marshall was Chief of Staff, 
Bush was White House liaison officer, Man- 
hattan (atomic energy) project, Rayburn 
was Speaker, McCormack was majority leader 
of the House, Stimson was Secretary of War, 
and Joe Martin was House minority leader. 

“We had gathered here to talk about the 
Manhattan project,” said McCormack. 
(This was the project which developed the 
atomic bomb.) “It was necessary to decide 
on whether or not to spend $2 billion for this 
thing, and if we decided then we had to 
hide the expenditure somewhere to keep the 
Germans from knowing what we were doing.” 

The evening wore on as Marshall and Stim- 
son briefed the other four men on the im- 
mensity of this undertaking—and on its 
possible effects on the war effort. 

They came to the conclusion that the ex- 
penditure must be made. This decision they 
made in spite of the tremendous and devas- 
tating personal repercussions that would 
have come to each of them had the project 
not been successful and when the story came 
out—as it most certainly would have. 

In the graying light of late afternoon, the 
decision was made, The appropriation of 
nearly $2 billion would be made. And it 
would be their secret as long as possible. 

They soon discovered that this was not 
to be long. The Appropriations Committee 
smelled something unusual and began to 
ask questions. This committee had to be 
taken into confidence, and with the assist- 
ance of every member, the $2 billion was 
disguised under other appropriations—and 
few people knew the difference until the 
bomb had been dropped. 

Jon McCormack is the grandfather type. 
He reminds you of a man who would take 
candy home not only for his own grandchil- 
dren, but the neighbor kids as well, 

A m boy brought him a message 
scribbled on a piece of paper. He read it 
end got up. = 

“They need me on the floor,” he said. “I 
guess you'll have to excuse me now.” 

In a moment, he was gone, taking long, 
loping strides down the hall of the Capitol, 
turning left through a door and then back 
right and to the floor of the House. 

He climbed the steps to the Speaker’s chair 
and took up the gavel. The hard sound of 
wood meeting wood crackled through the din 
of representatives talking. 

“The House will be in order,” he said. 
“The House will be in order.” 

It was time for another decision, and he 
would run the show while his colleagues 
voiced their opinions. 
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Twenty-three years ago, he helped to 
formulate one of the most important de- 
cisions of all time. 

As it turned out, it was the right decision. 


The Wheat Deal in the Context of the Cold 
War—II 
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HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day last, in connection with brief re- 
marks on the cold war implications of 
the wheat deal with the Soviet Union, I 
invited the attention of the House to a 
study entitled, “Economic Counter- 
measures: An Examination of the Role 
of Economic Power in World Conflict,” 
prepared at the direction of the Office of 
Emergency Planning by the Stanford Re- 
search Institute and submitted to the 
executive branch in February 1962. 

I believe it would be of interest to re- 
fer at this time to excerpts from chapter 
III of the report which are particularly 
pertinent to its later consideration of. 
of the significance of food grains in cold 
war maneuverings for economic ad- 
vantage. 

It should be remembered that this re- 
port was completed in February 1962. In 
some respects, its observations are 
prophetic. In others, its data have been 
superseded. In offering the following 
excerpts, I should like to emphasize, as 
I did in my previous reference to this 
paper, that I might not subscribe fully 
to its recommendations, but I believe it 
remains a useful basis for discussion. 

Excerpts from chapter III of the re- 
port follow: 

CHAPTER III. THE Uses or Economic 
POWER 

This inquiry is based on the premise 
that the West possesses two-thirds of the 
world’s industrial capacity and its only food 
surpluses. With this immense preponder- 
ance there would seem to be little doubt that 
the way in which this power is used will be 
a major factor in determining the issues and 
outcome of the cold war. This premise does 
not affect the conviction that political and 
military policy expressed in a unified Western 
alliance and an effective military deterrent 
are not primary considerations. The political 
and military requirements are well under- 
stood. As the Herter-Clayton report said: 
“We assume there will be no hot war. We 
are thinking in terms of winning the cold 
one.” ` 

The fundamental issue posed by the re- 
port is economic in nature. The authors felt 
that, “There will probably be no shooting 
in Khrushchev's war. The Communists have 
a cheaper, shrewder way. They plan to take 
us alive, with all our assets intact.“ The 
military forces of the two great coalitions 
were, on the Herter-Clayton accounting, un- 
likely to be directly engaged. For the Com- 
munists, Korea was a bad precedent; Cuba 
was good. Korea was a costly enterprise; 
Cuba was acquired cheaply and effortlessly, 
indeed with American assistance. 

“The declaration of Soviet economic hos- 
tilities against the non-Soviet world has been 
made. The immediate objective in this war 
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is the control of the contested countries, 
more than threescore and 10 in number, 
The ultimate objective is the control of the 
world. The struggle will be relentless, irrec- 
oncilable, merciless. The West need expect 
no quarter from the enemy. If Western 
determination is less than the Soviet bloc's, 
eventual Soviet triumph is assured.” 
> * s 


The Herter-Clayton report may be con- 
strued to pose a new question. Was the Bay 
of Pigs episode—a politico-military opera- 
tion—really necessary? Is it sound policy to 
sustain a Soviet satellite by economic meas- 
ures while trying to bring it down by po- 
litico-military means? Should the West 
provide the necessary grain to permit Mao 
to maintain order among the urban popu- 
lation of mainland China while famine is 
widespread among the 80 percent of the 
population living in the rural areas? 
Should Western ships carry essential prod- 
ucts in and out of North Vietnam at a time 
when that country is engaged in subversive 
operations against Laos and South Vietnam? 

. * * 


A new set of premises must be defined If 
U.S. policy is to be soundly based. At a 
minimum, U.S. foreign economic policy must 
take into account the following proposi- 
tions: 

1. Soviet political and military objectives 
are unchanged. The bloc still aims at world 
conquest, but the road to world hegemony 
has taken a new course. After 1955, the 
focus of bloc interest ‘shifted to the under- 
developed countries and an economic dimen- 
sion was added to Communist policy, includ- 
ing a bloc foreign aid program. 

2. The rise of the Common Market to 
primacy in the world trading community 
has created unique stresses in the Western 
community. The trade of the Six now ex- 
ceeds that of either North America, the 
sterling area, or the entire underdeveloped 
area. 

8. Japanese industrial resurgence and the 
industrial growth of Australia have provided 
the basis for a viable, non-Soviet community 
in the western Pacific—but only in close 
alliance with the West. 

4. North America is no longer the main 
center and preponderant force in the world 
economy. Europe and Japan have learned 
the new modes of production that were so 
long a monopoly of the United States, while 
the U.S. industrial economy has been suffer- 
ing from damaging obsolescence. 

5. The underdeveloped countries, in con- 
tention between the West and the Sino- 
Soviet bloc, have never been weaker. Popu- 
lation growth and increasing dependence on 
external aid have increased political insta- 
bility. 

U.S. foreign economic policy must take 
account of at least these five basic realities 
of the world economic scene. 

The United States is, in some degree, pre- 
pared to deal with the urgent requirements 
of the hot war threat—whether nuclear or 
conventional; it is still unprepared to deal 
with unconventional war, the main thrust 
of Soviet power, or the economic dimension 
of the cold war. A theory of economic coun- 
termeasures should, accordingly, take ac- 
count of the two neglected areas: (1) The 
promotion of the conflict arising over de- 
clining supplies of food and space in the 
underdeveloped areas; and (2) the inhibi- 
tion of Soviet exploitation of the world eco- 
nomic situation, in of intra-Western 
relations, East-West relations, and relations 
between the West and the contested coun- 
tries. : 

The immediate objectives of economic 
countermeasures include at least the fol- 
lowing: 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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1. To impose an economic burden or cost 
on the adversary; 

2. To deny the availability of needed re- 
sources; 

3. To prevent the transport of needed re- 
sources; and 

4. To prevent the use of conventional 
means of payment. 

* * * * * 


There are three dimensions to the cold 
war—the political, the economic, and the 
military. Of the three, the United States has 
decisive preponderance only in the economic 
sector. If economic countermeasures are 
neglected, the underdeveloped countries 
half the world’s population and half the 
earth’s surface—may well follow the course 
of Cuba. 

In the next two sections of this report, two 
specific economic countermeasures have been 
outlined. The choice of machine tools and 
food, out of scores of possible alternatives, 
was dictated by a number of considerations. 
The importance of food resides, quite simply, 
in the fact that the United States 
a preponderant position in the world food 
supply. The coercive force implicit in such 
a position will become clear if resolution is 
shown by use of other economic counter- 
measures, easier to apply. Food corresponds, 
in the ECM sector, to the ultimate weapon; 
it is the equivalent of strategic economic 
thermonuclear capability. It may also be 
used tactically, or diplomatically, to extract 
a useful quid pro quo. It will not be lightly 
used for strategic objectives, but it should 
be made clear that it is reserved for tactical 
or emergency use. 

There should be no repetition of the post- 
war years, when U.S. possession of an atomic 
capability was unique and unused as nuclear 
blackmail. The effort made to establish the 
credibility of the nuclear threat was not suc- 
cessful. An overwhelming advantage was 
lost and a new balance of world power was 
established. The Santayana maxim is ap- 
plicable: those who neglect the lessons of 
history are condemned to repeat them. 

. * . „ . 

The conclusions that must be drawn from 
the economic history of the last 15 years is 
that: (1) the United States has not used its 
ultimate deterrents either in nuclear weap- 
ons, food, or technology, and (2) that the 
bloc has consistently benefited from this fail- 
ure, while the West has suffered. The issues 
are only now beginning to emerge in clean, 
undeniable terms. The facts are accumulat- 
ing. The bases for Government actions are 
now clear. In the light of these conditions, 
and in view of the need for deliberate and 
resolute action, the following opportunities 
are p! . The West has an immense 
number of economic options open to it; the 
bloc has few or none. The West is largely 
unaware of these options; the bloc uses its 
few to the hilt. 


The report chapter on machine tools, 
Mr. Speaker, merits consideration at an- 
other time. I should like now to include 
the first portion of the chapter on food 
grains, and I will hope for opportunity 
to offer the balance of the chapter later: 

CHAPTER V. ECONOMIC COUNTERMEASURES: 
CASE 2, Foop GRAINS 

In any review of world economic relations, 
food necessarily occupies a central position. 
The role of food in an economic counter- 
measures system designed to support West- 
ern political and military policy is neglected 
and often misunderstood because this role 
is vexed by overhanging surpluses in a num- 
ber of Western countries. The potential role 
of countermeasures in the food sector is of 
great importance, if only because North 
America and Australia are the only major 
areas of the earth in which there is a food 
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surplus. Latin America is a deficit food area; 
Africa is a deficit food area; Eurasia, as a 
whole, is a deficit food area, as are the major 
non-Soviet peninsulas of Eurasia—Europe, 
South Asia, and southeast Asia. 

North America and Australia now account 
for 95 percent of world grain exports, while 
before World War II these areas accounted 
for about half of a much smaller total. Be- 
fore the war, the Sino-Soviet area was a 
major net exporting area, as were the less 
developed countries (LDC's) of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

The era of continental self-sufficiency in 
cereal grains—which account for over two- 
thirds of caloric intake in the Sino-Soviet 
countries and the LDC’s—ended with World 
War II, and has regressed continuously un- 
der the impact of the erupting world popu- 
lations of the 1950's. 

The following table shows the growth of 
population, compared with increases in 
cereal grain output for the three main areas: 


Increases in population and grain output, 
1935-59 


[In millions] 


Population |Grain (metric 
tons) 


90 110 
210 40 
450 5 


The contrasts shown in the table are not, 
however, clear, or meaningful until it is 
mentioned that the entire increase in cereal 
grain output in the bloc and the LDC's came 
from expansion of cultivated acreage—often 
into arid, hilly, or otherwise unsatisfactory 
areas in which crop failures are frequent 
and often disastrous. The epic disaster of 
the last 3 years in China, while traceable in 
part to adverse natural conditions and rather 
more to the commune system, are nonethe- 
less probably owing in large part to the ex- 
pansion during the past decade of the cul- 
tivated area into increasingly marginal lands. 
In south Asia, extensive, and disastrous ero- 
sion is similarly apparent. 

Accordingly, when the increases in culti- 
vated in the three areas are com- 
pared—75 and 100 million acres for the SSC’s 
and LDC's, respectively, as against a decline 
of 5 million for the West—the import of the 
agricultural developments of the last quar- 
ter of a century becomes dramatically clear. 

A comparison of per capita output for the 
three areas further clarifies the relation. In 
the West, output per capita approximated 
about 1,200 pounds in 1959; in the bloc, 
about 600 (if the unreliable Sino-Soviet data 
are taken); in the LDC's, about 370 pounds. 

A final contrast among the areas will com- 
plete the comparisons that suffice to indicate 
the new role of food in the world economy. 
In the 25 years before 1960, Western grain 
yields increased over 50 percent—in the rest 
of the world, yields were up in only one or 
two of the best years of the 1950's. 

In the foregoing summary (drawn from 
Department of Agriculture estimates sub- 
mitted to the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress) the preponderant role of North 
American and Australian grain surpluses in 
the world food economy clearly emerge. In 
effect, three nations are in position, in con- 
cert, to organize the world’s food supply at 
the critical margins. In Brazil, Mexico, 
Cuba, Guatemala, and other Latin American 
countries, or in Pakistan, Indonesia, India, 
or the Middle East, and in Egypt and other 
African countries, the supply of cereal grains 
that makes the difference in the urban areas 
(the politically critical 30 percent of the 
population) between an adequate food sup- 
ply and inadequacy are largely under the 
control of three countries. 
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The Sino-Soviet world is not unaware of 
its Achilles’ heel—food. Khrushehev's pre- 
occupation with the agricultural problem is 
a measure of his awareness of the role of food 
and of the Communist failures in this sector. 
In his January 1961 address to the plenary 
session of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU, he stated that wheat output in the 
U.S.S.R. was 25 percent below and corn out- 
put 75 percent below requirements. 

The termination of Chinese rice exports to 
the U.S.S.R. in 1959 began or enhanced the 
breach in Sino-Soviet relations because it 
was the beginning of a gross increase In the 
Chinese trade deficit with the U.S.S.R. Sino- 
Soviet trade since 1959 has become a Soviet 
nightmare of proportions exceeding even that 
of Hungary in the years since 1956. The 
Soviets have been able to carry Hungarian 
failures and deficits; they are unable to deal 
with the shortages of a population of 700 
million. 

This section considers the special food 
problems of the Soviet bloc area. This intro- 
ductory note places the world food and agri- 
culture situation in strategic perspective. 
In the final analysis, this is a production 
sector in which the United States, unilater- 
ally, is able to alter world economic—and 
thereby, political and military—relations. 

The United States, at any given time in 
the last 5 years, has been the only nation 
on earth able to export as much as 4 or 40 
million tons of grain a year—the annual 
food ration of 20 or 200 million people. In 
the LDC's, the urban populations amount to 
roughly 400 millions, a number that com- 
pares to the urban population of the bloc 
area. Accordingly, the withholding of US. 
food supplies would create grave disturb- 
ances throughout the world community; 
Australian and Canadian grain would go to 

and Japan—even the allied nations 
of the West would be in deficit. The United 
States, unequivocally, control of 
the critical margin of the world’s food 
supply. 

The problem of the critical food margin 
is not understood in the predonderantly ur- 
ban West. Persistent famine can exist for 
a relatively long period with a delayed 
threat of political upheaval only in a rural 
community, and this is one basis for the 
guerrilla warfare going on all over the world. 
Persistent starvation in a city, however, pre- 
sents an immediate threat to the stability 
of the government, In the age of Maoist 
doctrine, rural famine is exploited and or- 
ganized by the Communists to destroy gov- 
ernments. In the West, with its stabilized 
or declining rural populations and slow pop- 
ulation growth rates, famine does not exist. 

World food supplies and their relation to 
political disturbances—in Africa, Latin 
America, South Asia, China, the USSR, and 
the European satellites (Eusats)—are better 
understood in the Sino-Soviet system than 
in the West. In the urban West, famine 
does not occur in rural areas, and shortages 
are manageable by rationing. In the USSR, 
which is approaching the status of a pri- 
marily urban community, shortages have 
been dealt with by jealously protected 
strategic reserves of food, and other essen- 
tial resources. (As Vosnesensky observed in 
“History of the Great Patriotic War,” in 
the “absence of reserves the law of value un- 
leashes devastating effects,” i.e., inflation 
tends to defeat controls imposed by the 
state.) 

The existence of food shortages over large 
areas of mainland China has been apparent 
since 1959. This is evident in official ration 
reports which determine average yearly con- 
sumption levels per capita for grain and 
potatoes. In 1957 the ration was 210 kilo- 
grams; in 1959 it had dropped to 166 kilo- 
grams; in 1960 there was a further reduction 
to 129 kilograms; that is, in 1960 about 1.1 
pounds per day, or about 1,300 calories per 
day from grain alone, with a total caloric 
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intake of roughly 1,500 per day, as compared 
with about 1,600 calories from grain alone 
and about 1,900 calories per day from all 
sources in 19592 

It seems probable that the lowest official 
ration was in effect for a short time, during a 
particularly severe shortage. -If sustained 
over a long period, there is little doubt that 
the food riots prevalent in China during the 
last 3 years would have been more numerous, 
and perhaps unmanageable. 

The US. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) estimates total production of all 
grains, pulses, roots, and tubers at 201 mil- 
lion metric tons for 1959, an estimate that 
includes other parts of Communist Asia. 
This suggests an average availability of some- 
what less than 300 kilograms a year, only 
slightly less than estimated for the preceding 
year The circumstances are further compli- 
cated by the fact that Chinese cereal exports 
to non-Soviet areas amounted to about $90 
million in 1959, 1 million tons or so. There 
were, as well, indeterminate but probably 
larger exports of rice to bloc countries, in- 
cluding Cuba. 

Thus the situation in China is not clear 
in a statistical sense. If estimates of total 
output of the critical starch foods are cor- 
rect, China is in a relatively more satisfac- 
tory position than in the prewar era. This 
is in sharp contradiction to the state of 
affairs indicated by official rationing orders 
and reports of escapees to Hong Kong. The 
massive import of Western grain in 1961 and 
the imports envisaged for 1962 may be con- 
strued as indicating a totally different situa- 
tion from that suggested by USDA estimates. 
These imports are without precedent in 
Chinese history and impose heavy demands 
on scarce foreign exchange resources at a 
time when the industrialization program has 
high priority. 


1 As pointed out elsewhere in this report, 
grain from the West may alternatively be 
used to add to critically low or nonexistent 
reserves. In either case, Western grain sup- 
ports an enemy economy. 

2 Famine is defined, usually, in highly re- 
lative terms. For our purposes, however, it 
will be taken to mean a persistent caloric 
mtake at or below the accepted minimal 
level for a major part of a population. 

*Wu, Yuan-li, et al. “Potentials and 
Projections of the Chinese Economy 1958 and 
Beyond,” unpublished manuscript, Stan- 
ford Research Institute, 1962. 
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Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
that individuals may honestly differ as 
to the merits of selling wheat to Russia 
and I have carefully evaluated argu- 
ments on both sides of this issue. I re- 
call discussing with Secretary Freeman 
earlier this year, during the hearings 
on the agriculture appropriations bill, 
the effect of sales of surplus commodities 
abroad. Among other things Secretary 
Freeman stated: 

Any country that seeks to make economic 
progress is going to need food, because they 
spend 80 to 90 percent of their income for 
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food, and as soon as they have money in 
their pocket, they buy food. If the food 
is not there, they will have inflation. * * * 
That doesn’t mean that is practical or rea- 
sonable or sensible to-run a relief program 
for the world, far from it. Nor does any 
political leader I know in any country in the 
world want us to. Nor do they want to 
become that dependent on us. But some- 
where in between these different motiva- 
tions and these different interests, there de- 
velops a program that I think is increas- 
ingly becoming more constructive, both as 
a part of American agriculture and as a part 
of American foreign policy, and as a part 
of trying to add strength to the free world. 


Mr. Speaker, on the basis of that 
statement I will have to assume that 
Secretary Freeman would be opposed to 
the sale of surplus commodities to Rus- 
sia. It would be impossible to rationalize 


‘the sale of wheat to Russia as trying to 


add strength to the free world. More- 
over, our Government should be pre- 
occupied with the policy of proving to 
the world that the system of communism 
is not infallible. If Russia's agricultural 
practices result in inflation we can harm 
the cause of the Russian farmer who de- 
sires free enterprise by selling wheat to 
a government that has sworn to bury 
us. At this point I wish to include an 
editorial from the September 26, 1963, 
issue of the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can: 
GRAIN OF SENSE 

To our neighbor Canada, a dollar is a dollar 
and nobody is fussy about the source. That 
is, as long as the amount of dollars is big 
enough. Thus we have the spectacle of a 
member of the Western alliance selling a 
half billion dollars’ worth of wheat to the 
Soviet Union, part of which was known in 
advance to be earmarked for Castro’s Cuba. 

As a result of this deal, the largest ever 
for 1 year, U.S. wheat farmers, their con- 
gressional representatives and the Let's- 
not-be-beastly-to-the-Communists” school 
have been whooping it up for relaxing our 
rules against selling to the Soviet. 

We think selling wheat to the Soviet is a 
sacrifice of principle and a help to a foe who 
has sworn to bury us. 

It would be far better to sell all the wheat 
possible to the Western European countries. 

Western Europe, restored to prosperity by 
US. help, needs no charity and can pay the 
top price. These countries mostly have been 
trading with the Communists as they car, 
despite the fact that it helps the common 
foe. In so doing they have—ironically— 
acquired a lot of US. gold dollars which this 
country needs to balance our payments 
deficit. 

The United States is a signatory to the 
International Wheat Agreement which pre- 
vents us from dumping our surplus wheat on 
the world market at this point. Since that 
pact makes it possible for the Canadians and 
such to trade with the enemy without puni- 
tive action by us, it seems logical that the 
United States should reconsider it when it 
comes up for renewal. 

Not the least important aspect of the 
wheat deal is the proof that Soviet crop fail- 
ures are much more castastrophic than the 
Russians admit because farmers won't pro- 
duce adequately under the Communist 
system. 

This may be the only way the Russian 
people can get back at their Communist mas- 
ters. It makes no sense for the United States 
to help the tyrants off the hook. 


Mr. Speaker, although some may differ 
as to the merits, I do not see how it is 
possible to differ on the legality of the 
sale. The Latta amendment to the 1961 
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Agriculture Act expressly prohibits the 
export or sale of subsidized U.S. farm 
commodities to nonfriendly nations. 
There can be no question as to the intent 
of this amendment. If President Ken- 
nedy wanted this law repealed, he should 
have come to Congress for approval—for 
article I, section 1 of the Constitution 
provides that— 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


The ruling from the Attorney General, 
the President’s brother, was a farce, and 
in the days ahead, the people of this 
country will come to realize that it had 
no basis in law. It reminds us that At- 
torney General Kennedy legally ap- 
proved the transfer of tractors for Cuba 
to assist President Kennedy in his an- 
swer to Castro’s prisoner bribe. It was 
not long, however, before the pressure 
of publiz opinion exposed that fraud on 
the judicial system of this country and 
the deal was called off. 

Mr. Speaker, just as Mr. Chuck Dan- 
cey points out in his editorial of October 
11, 1963, in the Peoria Journal Star, the 
American people are not stupid. The 
editorial follows: 

PUTTING a GOOD FACE ON WHEAT DEAL 

(By C. L. Dancey) 


So we're selling wheat to the Soviet Union 
for the very good reason that if we don’t 
according to the President, others will. He 
can back this up by the fact that others 
have done so in huge quantities. y 

Everybody knew we were going to. The 
delays came about in order, it would seem, 
to manage juggling the laws to get around 
them, and to put as good a face on it as 
possible. 

Our Government is prohibited by law from 
such trade deals, but now they've got around 
that by juggling the Government-bought 
wheat into the hands of private traders and 
thence into the hands of the Soviets—who 
will get it for less money than our Govern- 
ment paid for it. 

That little maneuver had to be arranged, 
although it wasn't too difficult for the Pres- 
ident to get a favorable ruling from his 
brother, the Attorney General. 

If is true that Canada and Australia have 
sold huge quantities of wheat to Russia, and 
we might as well pick up our $250 million 
and put a small dent In our surplus. 

This thinking slides over the fact, how- 
ever, that such a confession is a complete 
reversal of the role so impressively assumed 
by the Preident of the United States at his 
inauguration. He then proclaimed himself 
the leader of the free world” and announced 
that he would be a real and effective leader 
thereof. 

Now, we are told that the nations of Can- 
ada and Australia have compromised us and 
we have no choice but to follow their lead. 

This situation comes less than a year after 
we had a row with the Conservative govern- 
ment in Canada that resulted in its ouster 
and replacement by a Liberal government 
Triendly to U.S. policy. 

The sour taste of the whole wheat situa- 
tion climaxed by the wheat deal, itself, has 
a final sickly touch in the crude joke of the 
restriction against using our wheat for Cuba 
or China. ; 

Obviously, with this wheat from us for 
their own use, the Russians can spare Cana- 
dian wheat for Cuba and Australian wheat 
for China. 

Indeed, the way this whole thing was 
staged-managed, one wonders if the Russians 
didn't know in advance long before the Presi- 
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dent told us that they would get American 
wheat. For the early shipments of Canadian 
wheat were already directed to Cuba before 
he publicly anounced approval of the sale 
of U.S. wheat to Russia. 

With wheat for Russia and the satellites 
from the United States, they can send Aus- 
tralian wheat over the short haul to China 
more cheaply, as well as serve Cuba directly 
from Canada. We've just saved them from 
roundabout deliveries—and we present it 
under the cloak of a “restriction.” 

Why was all that fancy footwork neces- 
sary? 

We had to sell the wheat as a practical 
matter. Everybody else is doing it. We've 
become such great leaders of the free world 
that we are now forced to fall in at the rear 
of the line. That is decisive enough. 

Why try to dress it up, crudely, with a 
transparent pretense that it won't help Cuba, 
won't help China, and will hurt Russia to 
spend the money? 

That is unnecessary, cheapening, and an 
insult to the intelligence of the people to 
whom it was addressed—the American peo- 
ple. 

Some young “sharpie” was probably real 
proud of thinking up that bit of trickery. 

Whoever it was may be a great angle- 
shooter, but he doesn't know much about the 
American people. They aren't stupid, but 
he obviously thinks they are very stupid in- 
deed, to fall for that. 


Help for Minority Party Sought 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
the question of adequate staff for con- 
gressional minority parties is receiving 
wide attention. Some of the house 
organs of our industrial companies 
are pointing out the advantage to the 
country which will ensue from adequate 
staff being provided to the minority. 
One such company paper is the Koppers 
News published by Koppers Co., Inc., 
industrial relations department, of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The editorial follows: 

HELP ror MINORITY PARTY SOUGHT 


In order to do a professional job well, we 
all know it takes qualified people, and enough 
of tħem. For example, the activities of 
Congress require staffs of professional skills 
to research resolutions before they are in- 
troduced, to investigate pending bills, and 
to provide counsel on the worth and faults 
of legislation. 

To the average citizen, the staff function 
of a political party may seem to be unim- 
portant, yet it is a vital part of our system. 
It is particularly vital to whichever party 
is in the minority. When staffing is too 
heavily weighted on the side of the majority 
party, the necessary research and investiga- 
tion conducted by the minority party is 
weakened. 

Such a condition now exists in Washing- 
ton. Professional committee staffs respon- 
sible to the Democrats outnumber similar 
staffs responsible to the Republicans by 11 
to 1 in the House and by 12 to 1 in the 
Senate. 

A more evenly distributed staff function 
is necessary, no matter which party is in 
the minority or in administration. 

Now pending are two resolutions which 
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Suggest a 60-40 division of staffs. They are 
H.R. 143, introduced by Representative FRED 
SCHWENGEL, Republican, of Iowa, and Senate 
Resolution 41, introduced by Senator WIN- 
STON PROUTY, Republican, of Vermont. 

Such a division of staff numbers and talent 
will provide your elected representatives 
with sufficient assistance to properly investi- 
gate legislation before it becomes law. 

Letters written to your Congressman and 
Senator in favor of the proposed bills—H.R. 
143 and Senate Resolution 4i—may help 
them become a reality. If passed, the reso- 
lutions will erase the existing off-balance 
staffing and will assist in the needed scrutiny 
all resolutions should have. 


What BPA Means to United States of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the accomplishments of the Bonneville 
Power Administration have given it a se- 
cure and honored place in the economy 
of the Pacific Northwest, regardless of 
the criticism I read from time to time, 
both within and without the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. From time to time, news- 
papers of differing political persuasions 
commend Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. The latest commendation was pub- 
lished as an editorial in the October 7 
edition of the Portland, Oreg., Reporter. 
At one point in the editorial there is list- 
ed the purchases that BPA makes in 
many States. Some of the BPA critics 
live in these States. Under unanimous 
consent, I place in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following excerpts from this 
editorial: 

WHAT BPA MEANS TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 

During World War II many people realized 
that Bonneville Power Administration's Fed- 
eral dams and lines made it possible to pro- 
duce the aluminum which went into the war- 
planes over Hitler's blasted slaveland. 

Ever since the war it has been more diffi- 
cult to get across the national value of our 
regional asset, cheap Federal power. Many 
Americans do not even realize that the Fed- 
eral projects, both dams and lines, are being 
paid ahead of schedule, for the present at 
least. 

Many Americans have no idea what great 
contributions BPA makes toward irrigation. 
Not even the people of the Northwest stop 
to think what a different world they would 
live in without BPA. 

Some idea of what all of the Northwest 
would be like without BPA may be obtained 
by comparing its healthy economic status to 
the stunted regions of Idaho which Idaho 
Power Co. has denied cheap power. 

It is our claim that the whole country 
benefits from BPA’s building up the North- 
west. Our people are able to buy more prod- 
ucts from all over the United States because 
of the prosperity Bonneville has brought 
here. And this region is able to offer the 
rest of the country cheaper and better prod- 
ucts as a result of the boost to manufacturing 
that cheap power is. 

BPA, itself, directly benefits the regional 
and national economy by doing a lot of buy- 
ing of goods. During the past fiscal year BPA 
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bought $16,660,535 in supplies from 40 of the 
50 States. It further contributed to our 
shipping industry, a basic one in the Colum- 
bia Basin, by purchasing in the same period 
$5,008,405 in supplies in foreign countries. 
BPA’s Oregon purchases were $2,702,846; 
Washington, $3,288,968; California, $3,406,- 
252; New York, $2,300,075; New Jersey, $677,- 
080; Pennsylvania, $824,833; Ohio, $603,734; 
Georgia, $508,842; and Michigan, $352,274. 


U.S. Wheat Sale Takes Khrushchev Of 
Hook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr.. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the President's announcement concern- 
ing the sale of wheat to the Soviet bloc 
has evoked much comment. Many have 
voiced concern that such a basic change 
in our trade relations with the Commu- 
nists has been undertaken by the admin- 
istration without any genuine public or 
congressional debate. Apparently the 
lure of a quick deal to sell some of our 
wheat surplus coupled with the misty 
hope of a relaxation of tensions has led 
the administration to act in haste and 
without customary deliberation. An 
editorial in the State Journal of Lansing, 
Mich., on Friday, October 11, 1963, has 
cut through much of the fog that sur- 
rounds this new policy of the adminis- 
tration. 3 

The editorial follows: 
US. Waear Sate Takes 

Hook 

President Kennedy has announced his ap- 

proval of a $250 million sale of U.S. wheat to 

Communist Russia. His decision had been 

generally expected. As had also been ex- 

pected, he sought to put the transaction in 
a favorable light. 

The President sald the sale would bring 
obvious benefits to the United States, in- 
cluding the possible sale of surplus American 
feed grains to Russia and the satellites. Also 
Usted were benefits to shippers, traders, and 
food processors as well as to farmers, and a 
reduction of the U.S. balance-of-payments 
deficit by the value of the wheat, flour, and 
other products sold. r 

Kennedy also said the reduction of U.S. 
wheat stocks would mean a savings to tax- 
payers of at least $200 million in storage, 
handling, and other costs. 

So much for the advantages portrayed by 
the President, 

But how about the possible disadvantages 
that cause us to share the serious misgivings 
of many Americans over the wisdom of the 
new policy approved by the administration? 

Foremost among the disadvantages is the 
fact that the sale of U.S. wheat to Russia 
will help Soviet Premier Khrushchev solve 
a serious problem resulting from the failure 
of Soviet agricultural planning. And any- 
thing that takes the Soviet conspirator 
against freedom off the hook could make it 
easier for him to carry out his threat to bury 
the United States and other free nations. 

It will be well to keep in mind the fact 
that the beneficiary of the wheat sale will 
be the Soviet dictator who not long ago 
made Cuba a base for missiles aimed at the 
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heart of Amerca and the fact that the island 
is still a base for Rusisan troops and other 
military equipment. 

And, of course, the beneficiary of the deal 
is the same Communist Ieader who butlt the 
Berlin wall that imprisons people held in 
the grip of Communist. tyranny and who 
even now pulls the strings that are imped- 
Ing access to West Berlin. 

While Kennedy stresses what he calls the 
advantages for the United States, perhaps 
he could have driven a better bargain had 
he made, as Senator Barry M. GOLDWATER, 
Republican, of Arizona, urged, the sale con- 
ditional on withdrawal of Soviet forces and 
military equipment from Cuba, and, as West 
German Chancellor Adenauer urged, con- 
ditional on the pulling down of the Com- 
munist wall that divides Berlin. 

While it may seem unlikely that Khru- 
shchey would accept such conditions, he 
might have if he wanted the American wheat 
badly enough. 

Because Russia naturally will not pay 
more for U.S. wheat than the world price— 
approximately 55 cents a bushel lower than 
Government-supported domestic prices at 
present—the sale of 150 million bushels 
means that American taxpayers are subsidiz- 
ing the Soviet Communists to the tune of 
more than $80 million. 

While no new legislation may have been 
needed to clear the way for the sale of wheat 
to Russia, we believe that the President, 
instead of acting unilaterally, would have 
been wise to submit an issue of such im- 
portance to Congress for an expression in 
the form of a resolution for or against the 
deal, just as he submitted the nuclear test 
ban treaty to the Senate for its advice and 
consent. 

Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, recently 
cited a congressional policy statement of 1961 
that subsidized sales of farm commodities 
shall not be made to unfriendly nations. 

Threatening to bury a country ts hardly 
an expression of friendliness. 

Kennedy insisted that the Soviet sale did 
not represent a change in American trade 
policy, but if it doesn't why did it require 
a special Presidential decision? 

In our opinion, it represents a disturbing 
softening of this country's official attitude 
toward the Communists and the threat that 
confronts the United States and other free 
nations. 

We think it is the height of folly for a 
country which spends more than $50 billion 
a year for military defenses against the 
Communists to, at the same time, help any 
of them solve their problems with America’s 
tax-subsidized wheat. 


Dark Days for the Merchant Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, since 
the American merchant marine is of 
vital concern to all Members of Congress, 
I believe they will be very much inter- 
ested in the article concerning inter- 
coastal shipping written by Helen Delich 
Bentley, maritime editor of the Balti- 
more Sun Newspaper, and which ap- 
peared in that paper October 14, 1963. 

The article follows: 


October 14 


Dank Days FoR THE MERCHANT FLEET 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 


The future of the remnants of the do- 
mestic shipping fleet literally hangs by a 
thread. A blit now pending in Congress 
could wipe it out, although the bill's sup- 
porters would deny this. 

Introduced by Senator NEUDERGER, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon, the bill would permit on a 
permanent basis the free movement of lum- 
ber from the United States to Puerto Rico 
aboard foreign-flag ships. If that is enacted, 
the maritime industry feels it is useless even 
to try to apply the Jones Act any longer. The 
Jones Act was passed in 1920 to protect 
domestic shipping by permitting only Amer- 
ican-flag ships to carry cargoes between 
American ports and from the States to ter- 
ritorles such as Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 

The effect of the Jones Act was weakened 
last year when Senator NEUBERGER squeezed 
through a provision that lumber could move 
to Puerto Rico on foreign-fiag ships for a 1- 
year period if American ships could not meet 
the low freight rate of the foreign vessels. 
The pending legislation has no proviso which 
would give American ships an opportunity 
even to express a desire for the lumber. 

Tronically, American ships which have been 
converted abroad, but which are still oper- 
ated under the American flag and manned 
by American seamen cannot compete against 
the foreign vessels because the Jones Act ex- 
eluded them from the domestic trade. 

Yet these are the only American ships— 
primarily bulk -type carriers—which could 
approach the low freight rates of the foreign 
ships, which are built abroad, -registered 
abroad, and manned by foreign seamen. 

Once the lumber industry breaks com- 
pletely through the Jones Act with the free 
movement doctrine, then the orange, steel, 
chemical, and oil companies are going to 
fight for their rights. Who can say that the 
lumber industry should have any more pref- 
ence than the others? 

Shipping circles feel strongly that the ad- 
ministration is selling the American do- 
mestic service short—or “cannibalizing” it— 
in behalf of the lumber industry because of 
the power in Congress of the Pacific North- 
west congressional delegation. 

The same shipping groups point out that 
many of the lumbermen who are screaming 
that they cannot compete against Canadian 
lumber which moves in foreign bottoms are 
stockholders and part owners of many of the 
same Canadian lumber concerns. In other 
words they are competing against themselves 
and the domestic fleet is being sacrificed— 
that is the feeling in the maritime world. 


Although the railroads seemingly would 
support any attack against the domestic 
shipping lines, they may well beware of some 
of the far-reaching implications. Competi- 
tion against American-flag water transporta- 
tion has been stiff and the railroads have 
complained. But what will it be If lower 
cost foreign ships are given a wide-open field 
in which to operate? 

Great concern has been expressed by many 
responsible sources about the decline—from 
700 ships before World War II to less than 
100 today—of the domestic fleet, but thus 
far only negative action has taken place. 

When he was running for the Presidency, 
the then Senator Kennedy wrote: “The de- 
pressed condition of our country’s once- 
fiourishing domestic shipping industry 
should be a matter of deepest concern to 
everyone interested In our country’s eco- 
nomie progress and national security. Un- 
less strong measures are taken promptly to 
preserve and strengthen the dry cargo fleet 
now operating coastwise and intercoastal, 
one of the great bulwarks of our Nation's 
defense may soon be a thing of the past.” 
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Since that letter was written in 1960, at 
least eight domestic—intercoastal, coastwise, 
and offshore—steamship lines have sus- 
pended. Only seven are left, 

Summarizing in his letter, Mr. Kennedy 
wrote: “If the domestic merchant fleet, so 
Strategic to the Nation's economy and to its 
defense, is to be kept alive—and it must 
be—Government must lend a hand. Steps 
must be taken to insure fair treatment of 
domestic shipping vis-a-vis other forms of 
transportation. Beyond that Government 
has real and long-neglected responsibility 
to assist in the formulation of a rational 
Overall transportation policy in which in- 
tercoastal transport has a vital position.” 

Among the problems cited by the deceased 
lines as they went out of business was that 
of rates—that they were unable to get rate 
increases approved fast enough by the Fed- 
eral agencies. 

At the Propeller Club convention held in 
Baltimore last week, former Senator John 
Marshall Butler, who was considered out- 
standing in his contributions to maritime 
legislation while serving on the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, spoke on "Domestic Wa- 
ter Transportation and the National Inter- 
est.“ 

He said, among other things, “Unless some- 
thing is done about the ratemaking situa- 
tion, a rejuvenation of domestic water 
shipping would be impossible, according to 
the experts, even if the cost of the ships 
were zero. It is in the area of ratemaking, 
on a wholly coordinated national transpor- 
tation basis, that Under Secretary Roosevelt 
and his associates may find the real solu- 
tion.“ 

Most—if not all—of the remaining seg- 
ments of the domestic shipping industry 
have filed for rate increases to compensate 
for increased costs. Some of these cases 
have been pending before the Federal Mari- 
time Commission for a year—some even 
longer. The length of time it takes the 
Commission to act on a rate petition has 
been disturbing to the shipping industry for 
some time because of the mounting losses in 
the interim. Some lines have collapsed al- 
together while waiting. 

Some shipping people have suggested sub- 
sidizing the domestic industry. Subsidy pay- 
ments would support both the construction 
of new vessels and their operation. Matson 
Navigation Co., the biggest domestic non- 
subsidized line, has taken a neutral stand on 
the issue of subsidy for its Hawall freight 
trade. In a memorandum issued some time 
ago on this subject, the company said: 

“As the principal carrier in the trade, it 
is Matson's fundamental responsibility to 
keep the total cost of moving Hawaii's com- 
merce at the lowest possible level consistent 
with the maintenance of adequate service 
and a fair return to the stockholders on their 
investment in Matson. This responsibility 
does not include the determination of who is 
to pay this cost. 

“Under the present system, the users of 
the service pay directly for it through freight 
charges. This is the normal way of doing 
business. Under a subsidy arrangement, part 
of the cost would be shifted, either to the 
taxpayers of the State or the Nation. 
Whether or not the cost burden should be 
shifted is a matter of public policy, to be 
decided by the public and those appointed 
or elected to serve the public interest.“ 

More recently, Matson has said that if it 
could get its requested freight rate, the rate 
of return would put it on solid operating 
grounds now—without any subsidy of any 
kind, 

Alcoa Steamship Co. has requested a 
freight rate boost to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands and emphasized that it was 
urgent. That was nearly 18 months ago. 
The plea is still pending. 

Another bill even bolder than the Neu- 
berger proposal and now before Congress 
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would permit foreign-built ships to be used 
generally on the domestic routes, Mr. Butler 
referred to this as obtaining ships from 
“bargain basement shipyards in foreign coun- 
tries. This is another artifice of inert ex- 
pediency, unworthy of those who resort to 
it.” = 

If the argument is that lower cost foreign 
procurement should replace domestic ship- 
ping, he said, you might as well. suggest 
that we import lower salaried legislators from 
West Germany, Japan, France or wherever, 
to sit in the Congress of the United States 
and enact laws to bring about the complete 
demise of all of U.S. industry.” 

“This type of attitude, if not nipped in 
the bud, could pollinate or be catching— 
and might even lead to the demise of our 
merchant marine completely or to the demise 
of the domestic, legal profession—or what 
have you. Where then would we be with the 
balance-of-payments problem? Where would 
they find [the shipping quota] of the 35 
million new jobs which the Department of 
Labor has warned our economy must create 
in the next decade?” 

The Senator blamed both Republican and 
Democratic administrations for the sad plight 
of the domestic merchant marine today. 
Many agree that the weakness of the do- 
mestic merchant marine doesn't trace to the 
Jones Act, but to long-continued default of 
suitable action, leadership and coordination 
within the responsible—the executive—agen- 
cies of the National Government. No admin- 
istration has made a real attempt to salvage 
any segment of the domestic shipping in- 
dustry. 


Killer From the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I submit the concluding article to 
the series Air Pollution: Public Enemy 
No, 1 
Am PoLLUTION: Pustic Enemy No. 1, CON- 

CLUSION—FRESH AIR REQUIRES VIGILANCE 


(By Ian McNett) 


Persons whose allergies and lung diseases 
are aggravated by air pollution can escape 
by moving to the seashore, says a doctor 
who is very interested in the effects of pol- 
lutants on human health. 

At the shore, he says, sea breezes blow pol- 
lutants away from the beach, back over the 
land. 

This is an appealing solution, even for 
healthy individuals. But it is impractical 
for most of us, 

The doctor's second solution is more within 
reach, He says use an air conditioner to 
clean the air that comes into the homes, 

But some people can’t even afford air con- 
ditioners. Only partial protection is pro- 
vided by this solution anyway. A man can’t 
carry an air conditioner on his back when 
he goes out for a walk or to work in his yard. 

However, people can still do something to 
curb air pollution by themselves and through 
their elected representatives at all levels. 

Aroused and informed citizens can move 
their representatives to action. 

In 1956, members of Perth Amboy women’s 
clubs formed a Pure Air League to fight for 
pollution regulation in the city. 

Their efforts were capped in 1957 when the 
city commission passed the air pollution 
control ordinance. 
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The Pure Air League no longer functions. 
But air pollution still exists, in spite of prog- 
ress in the city toward controlling it. 

It seems that fresh air, like liberty, re- 
quires eternal vigilance. 

Since everyone can't move to the seashore, 
people should ask their representatives to 
help bring seashore conditions to them. 

One of the first things the legislature 
should do is appropriate more money to run 
the air sanitation program. 

The amount of $100,000 a year for the 
entire State of New Jersey is ridiculously 
small to run such an important program. 
Taxpayers pay only one and a half cents 
per person a year to control air pollution in 
New Jersey. 

Compare that to the $30 to $100 a year air 
pollution costs each person in cleaning bills, 
extra effort, building and materials dam- 
age, not to mention the cost to human 
health, 

With more money, the program should hire 
more investigators. It now has only 8 to 
keep tabs on 15,000 industries and the mil- 
lions of other pollution sources in the State. 

These investigators are often tied up in 
court cases involving industries and other 
violators who refuse to comply with orders 
to stop polluting the air. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 


Money also should be appropriated for 
more research. Everybody involved in air 
pollution says we need more research before 
we can set standards. We have to set stand- 
ards, they say, before we can enact new rules 
and regulations to control pollutants that 
now escape tion. 

But research is not being done at any- 
where near the ni scale. Rutgers 
University’s sanitation department has men 
who could help in the research. The air 
sanitation program could do more research 
with more money. 

The U.S. Public Health Service could give 
New Jersey a lot of help on research. This 
research could have been done years ago if 
appropriations to bring the service into the 
State had not been cut from the air sanita- 
tion program's budget. 

The legislature should quit stalling and 
appropriate the money to bring the Public 
Health Service into the State and do the 
studies. 

The cry for more research has become an 
excuse for not passing new and tough legis- 
lation. But we're not getting the research. 
We won't get it without paying for it. 

While the legislators wait for the research, 
new legislation should be passed immediately 
to put sharper teeth into the Air Pollution 
Control Act. Violators should be assessed 
higher penalties. The $100 to $500 for each 
week of violation is less than many industries 
would have to spend to install and maintain 
new control devices and procedures. 


STANDARDS REQUIRED 


Research should be pursued with all pos- 
sible speed to find what standards should 
be set. California has an adverse level for 
the entire outdoor atmosphere. Once the 
level is reached traffic is curbed and certain 
industries have to close down until concen- 
trations sink below the level. 

But we don't need standards just for the 
entire atmosphere. 

We also need standards that each separate 
source would be permitted to emit. This in- 
cludes factories, automobiles, and home 
heating units. The smoke, fly ash, and open 
burning, which is now controlled, contributes 
only part of the pollution that escapes into 
the atmosphere. 

In Perth Amboy, a trained engineer should 
be hired to assist Joseph J. Soporowski, who 
was appointed despite an ordinance which 
requires that a registered professional engi- 
neer be appointed. Soporowski's training 1s 
in business administration. 
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However, since his appointment, Sopo- 
rowski has worked hard at the job, and 
worked hard to study alr pollution. He 
has taken a course in air pollution at Rutgers 
University. Men in the field who know him 
have been impressed by his drive to learn 
about the problems, and think he will make 
a good director of Perth Amboy’s air pollu- 
tion control bureau. 

COUNTY GROUP IMPORTANT 


The Middlesex County Board of Freeholders 
should think about setting up a countywide 
air pollution control office. In an area as 
closely packed with people as Middlesex 
County, air pollution respects no political 
boundaries. 

With the exception of Perth Amboy, no 
community in the county has an air pollu- 
tion ordinance and a man whose job it is to 
control air pollution. 

Zoning ordinances and boards of health 
make some efforts to control air pollution, 
but more is needed. 

Carteret has just started to study the air 
pollution problem. Carteret residents live in 
an industrial community. They should urge 
their borough council to set up a strong 


Middlesex County's air pollution advisory 
group, created under the State act, has no 
power and meets rarely. 

State law permits local governments to 
enact air pollution regulations. More local 
communities should take advantage of the 
law. 

Senator Ciirrorp Case’s bill now before 
the U.S. Congress would put the Federal 
Government into the air pollution control 
picture. It would also authorize the Public 
Health Service to set air quality standards 
after making studies. 

from Washington indicate Sena- 
tor Casz’s bill is in danger of dying. Repre- 
sentatives in Washington should be remind- 
ed that New Jersey residents support the bill. 

More efforts could be made at the local 
level to control fires in garbage dumps, 
Several months ago a fire burned in a dump 
along Crows Mill Road in Keasbey for 3 days, 
sending a pall of black smoke over neigh- 
boring homes. The fire was contained but 
not put out. 

ROLE OF PUBLIC 

People also can make a dent in the air 
pollution picture as individuals. 

A Los Angeles study shows that a fleet of 
carefully maintained cars produced 85 per- 
cent less pollution than a group of cars se- 
lected at random from the motoring public. 

The same principle applies to home heat- 
ing units. The better they are cared for, 
the less they pollute the air—and they will 
burn less fuel for the same amount of heat. 

Outdoor burning should be kept to a min- 
imum. Most communities have trash and 
garbage collectors, Their service should be 


The seashore is a pleasant place, but every- 
body can’t live there. The shore probably 
will always have less air pollution than in- 
dustrial areas. 

People who live in industrial areas must 
expect to breathe some pollutants. But an 
effort by all levels of government and society 
can reduce the pollutants to safer levels. 

Human health should not be damaged 
and human lives should not be endangered 
by a problem that can be cured. 

ae eee 9 that no man 
shall epriv e, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. 


Air pollution chips away at all three. 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. ALGER: Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following newsletter 
of October 12, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 


OCTOBER 12, 1963. 
GOVERNMENT BY DECREE 


Is Congress being robbed of its legislative 
functions by way of Executive orders? The 
number of Executive orders issued by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, together with the import of 
his decrees, is setting up a pattern for dic- 
tatorship. How these Executive orders are 
becoming more and more a pattern can be 
shown in these facts: 

1. The first Executive order issued in the 
United States was dated October 20, 1862. 
The first 15 Presidents issued no Executive 
orders. 

2. From President Washington through 
President Eisenhower there were 10,913 num- 
bered Executive orders. 

3. In his first 3 years in office, President 
Kennedy has issued 207 numbered Executive 
orders. The increased acceleration is ap- 
parent when you consider President Eisen- 
hower issued only 407 in 8 years. The un- 
numbered Kennedy orders are undetermined. 
(One source gave me a verbal estimate of 
11,000, but this cannot be verified.) 

Just two examples of Kennedy Executive 
orders indicate how constitutional power 
may be abused: 

1. His first Executive order issued im- 
mediately after he took office in January 
1961 directed the Secretary of Agriculture to 
buy eggs, pork, and beans for distribution to 
people in so-called depressed areas. The 
order was a clear violation of section 32 funds 
in the Agriculture Act and as such was un- 
constitutional and illegal. 

2. His Executive order ending discrimina- 
tion in housing clearly exceeded his au- 
thority and has actually resulted in curtail- 
ing FHA activity. 

Little known, but highly significant, are 
12 Executive orders which appeared in the 
Federal of February 20,1962. Prop- 
erly implemented these 12 decrees could end 
freedom for the people in America and estab- 
lish President Kennedy as an absolute dic- 
tator. 

1. Executive Order No. 10995, take over 
communications media. 

2. Executive Order No. 10997, take over elec- 
tric power, oil and gas, fuels, minerals. 

3. Executive Order No. 10998, take over food 
resources and farms (including farm equip- 
ment). 

4. Executive Order No. 10999, take over all 
ayy of transportation, highways, seaports, 


5. Executive Order No. 11000, mobilization 
of civilians into work force under Govern- 
ment supervision. 

6. Executive Order No. 11001, Government 
take over health, education, and welfare 
functions, 
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7. Executive Order No. 11002, Postmaster 
General operate national registration of all 
persons. 

8. Executive Order No, 11003, Government 
take over all airports and craft. 

9. Executive Order No. 11004, housing and 
finance authorities to relocate communities, 
to bulld new housing with public funds, 
designates areas to be abandoned as unsafe, 
establish new locations for populations. 

10. Executive Order No. 11005, take over 
rallroads, inland waterways and storage. 

11. Executive Order No. 11051, designates 
responsibilities of emergency planning, gives 
authorization to put all other Executive or- 
ders into effect in times of internal tension, 
economic or financial crisis. Part I, section 
101d, states director to perform additional 
functions as President may direct. 


Congress alone can protect our constitu- 
tional form of government, the Republic 
within a democracy, with its separation of 
powers by refusing to delegate constitutional 
responsibility to the Executive and by tak- 
ing action to override his Executive orders. 
Is this trend toward dictatorship of concern 
to the people of Dallas? What do you think? 


SIGNIFICANT HAPPENINGS THIS WEEK 


There were three votes against the confer- 
ence report on appropriations for the De- 
fense Department. Mine was one of the 
three—not because I am against adequate 
appropriations for defense, but because we 
can cut back on unessential activities with- 
out endangering our defense position. My 
vote was a protest against the Senate in- 
creasing the appropriations amendments 
earlier trimmed by the House. 

I opposed the appropriation bill for Inde- 
pendent agencies. It was political duplicity 
and gave Congressmen a chance to talk out 
of both sides of our mouths. While claim- 
ing to have trimmed $1.5 billion from the 
budget we increased the amount for these 
26 agencies by $1.2 billion, We should estab- 
lish priority in spending and so balance the 
budget without cutting any essential proj- 
ects. On the public buildings section, I 
pointed out the lack of proper priority by the 
inclusion of certain projects less meritorious 
than the Dallas Federal Building. 

The President’s wheat deal with Soviet 
Russia subsidizes Russian purchase of wheat, 
releases Russian farmworkers to work in 
missile and weapons production, hides from 
their own people the failure of Communist 
planning in agriculture. I wonder how many 
American boys have been killed by Commu- 
nists, for instance in Vietnam, who have 
nr kept strong with American-produced 
f 


This Irishman Would Fence in His 
U.S.A.—Mr. Kirwan Goes to Congress 
and Stays 26 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 
Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman MICHAEL J. KIRWAN is a spir- 


ited, vigorous, and earnest leader born 
with character and natural ability. He 
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is the true personification of rugged in- 
dividualism. 

One must see him espousing a cause 
in the well of the House to fathom his 
deep sense of honesty and the warmth 
of his sincerity of appeal to set matters 
straight on the pending question. 

He wields great power among his col- 
leagues—power for good. Members of 
both parties seek his good counsel in leg- 
islative matters. He pursues his duties 
in a quiet and amiable way—but once 
aroused, bristles to the occasion, and 
with cryptic and cutting remarks, si- 
lences the opposition. 

He believes in a strong government, but 
becomes cautious and wary when such 
strengthening is sought in direct conflict 
with the rights of the citizenry, or trans- 
gresses constitutional limits in violation 
of local or State authority. 

He is no headline grabber, and has 
contributed much to the success of his 
party in congressional elections by pro- 
moting and concentrating on programs 
for the raising of funds for campaign 
purposes. 

He is strongly partisan as a Democrat, 
but not narrow. - 

The great influence he wields to pass 
worthwhile legislation for the masses 
have earned for him a national reputa- 
tion as the champion of the common 
man, 

The following article appearing in the 
Chicago Tribune on his career is inter- 
esting and complimentary: 

[From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, Oct. 6, 
1963] 


THIS IntsHMAN WOULD FENCE IN His U.S.A— 
Mr. Kirwan GOES TO CONGRESS AND STAYS 
26 Years 


(By Willard Edwards) 


WAsHINGTON, October 5.—On a bright fall 
day in Chicago 50 years ago, a freight train 
from the western wheat lands discharged a 
dusty cargo of nonpaying passengers. 

One of them was MIKE Kimwan, a muscular 
young Irishman who had quit school in the 
third grade to go to work in the Pennsyl- 
vania mine pits. He had been on the road 
for 5 years and would roam the highways 
of the Nation for another 5 before settling 
down. 

Kirwan spent the next 3 weeks in the 
Salvation Army barracks of the Chicago of 
that day. He paid 15 cents a night to oc- 
cupy an enclosure separated by chicken wire 
from the next bed. He slept with his shoes 
under his pillow, having a disinclination to 
walk barefooted. 

AN AMERICA FIRSTER 

“It was the greatest educational period of 
my life,” he now asserts. “I learned some 
things I could never have learned in 10 years 
of school. I listened to young men, some 
of them college graduates, who were bum- 
ming all over the country just like me. 

“They told of what they found in America 
and I talked about what I had found. We 
all had a love of our country which those, 
who have not seen it, can never develop. 

“I've been to Europe since and my State 
of Pennsylvania has more to offer than all 
Europe, including the scenery in Switzer- 
land. If I had my way, no American could 
go to a foreign land until he had seen Amer- 
ica first. I'd charge them $200 for a pass- 
port to get abroad unless they could show 
they'd been all over the United States first.” 

MIKE GOES TO WASHINGTON 


This hopeless victim of nationalism even- 
tually quit the road to acquire a steady job 
and a family in Youngstown, Ohio. Twenty- 
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six years ago he came to Washington as 
Representative MICHAEL J. Krrwan, of Ohio. 
For the last 17 of those years he has been 
chairman of the Democratic Congressional 
Campaign Committee, by general agreement 
one of the shrewdest politicians in the 
House. 

At 76, he is a lively, earthy, humorous, and 
perceptive observer of the political scene. 
There are very few dropouts from school in 
Congress and Kirwan now devotes much 
of his time to warning youth that lack of a 
college education can be a lifelong drawback. 
But his own lack of formal schooling, he con- 
cedes, has not been a handicap. He even 
capitalized on it in campaigns. 

Congress has been invaded in recent years 
by ambitious young men who want to take 
over the leadership from seniors they re- 
gard as lacking in force and vision, But no 
one aspires to replace Kirwan, In the cold, 
practical business of fundraising and vote- 
getting, he has few peers. 

KENNEDY APPLECART NOT SAFE 


When he took over the job of guiding the 
political fortunes of Democratic congres- 
sional candidates in the forties, Republicans 
enjoyed a commanding majority in the 
House. This sad state of affairs, from Kin- 
War's viewpoint, was quickly corrected. He 
has guided his party to control of the House 
in seven out of eight national elections, Ex- 
cept for a slight GOP majority resulting from 
the Eisenhower landslide of 1952, Kirwan 
has been able to celebrate on election night 
every 2 years. 

He is the product of a political school of 
hard knocks which, whatever its other de- 
ficiencies, graduates men with a sure in- 
stinct for voter trends. Kirwan professes 
confidence that the campaign year of 1964 
will not shake Democratic control of Con- 
gress but he is disturbed about voter reac- 
tion to two issues—the racial problem and a 
tax cut. 

“Right now,” he said, “President Kennedy 
would be reelected. But something could 
upset the applecart.” 

RACIAL STRAW IN WIND 

What, for example? Kirwan pulled out of 
his pocket a well-thumbed card upon which 
were printed the results of a recent election 
in Boston which escaped national attention. 

In this contest, a woman named Mrs. 
Louise Hicks scored a sensational victory for 
a school board seat, rolling up a tremendous 
vote, bigger than that received by the vic- 
torious mayor in the same election. The 
significant feature of her triumph was that 
she alone, of all candidates, had defied the 
demands of the National Association for Ad- 
vancement of Colored People (NAACP) for 
an end to de facto school segregation. The 
outpouring of voters for her anti-NAACP 
stand was dramatic and unexpected. 

This happened in the hometown of Pres- 
ident Kennedy and Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy. If voters in Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and other Democrat-controlled 
northern cities get to feeling that the Demo- 
cratic administration is more interested in 
the Negro minority than in the white major- 
ity, the results could be disastrous, KIRWAN 
knows. He was deeply impressed by the 
significance of the Boston election. 

TAX CUT CAUSES DISSENSION 


He had a novel view of the political results 
of a tax reduction bill—that it hurts the 
party in control of its passage. The Kennedy 
administration is pressing hard for such a 
measure, 

“The Republican Party in the 80th Con- 
gress cut taxes and reduced the debt,“ Km- 
Wan recalled. “The voters defeated them. 
The 83d Congress did the same and suffered 
defeat. 

Nobody's satisfied with a tax cut. The big 
fellow thinks the little fellow gets too large 
a share; the little fellow resents the big re- 
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ductions given the rich man. The tax bill is 
the main thing I'm worried about next year.” 

These are the practical reactions of a man 
who was born to poverty and spent the first 
45 years of his life working at low economic 
level. He knows that the voter is motivated 
by basic impulses, usually. related to his 
pocketbook. 

Gor 344 CENTS AN HOUR 


He was born in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in 1886, 
1 of a family of 12, and he went to work at 
the age of 9 as a breaker boy, picking slate 
out of newly mined coal. The pay was 35 
cents for a 10-hour day. At 12, he was get- 
ting a dollar a day, driving a mule in the 
mines. He has been paying dues to the 
United Mine Workers for 63 years. 

He left home at the age of 20 and during 
the next decade bummed his way into most 
States of the Union, working in steel mills, 
on railroads as a brakeman, in lumber camps, 
oil and harvest fields. World War I snatched 
him for 2 years of service in France. 

He was 33 when he finally came to rest 
in Youngstown, where he obtained the best 
job he had ever known until then—as yard- 
master in the Carnegie steel plant. 

In 1931, in the midst of the depression, he 
was fired. 

“I sat on the back steps and cried,” he 
remembered. “I had a wife and three chil- 
dren and I didn't know what to do. Then, 
Ed Peters, who ran a blast furnace at United 
States Steel, said to me, ‘Why don't you 
run for the city council.’ That's how I got 
into running for public office.” 

LONE DEMOCRAT IS BOSS 


Kmwar had already been drawn to poli- 
tics in his hometown and was a Democratic 
ward committeeman, Youngstown in those 
days was a Republican community but Kir- 
WAN won a city council seat. The six other 
councilmen were Republicans. 

Somehow, the lone Democrat emerged as 
the boss of the council, chairman of both 
the legislative and finance committees. A 
yellowing newspaper clipping of the day 
complained that “if the Republicans want 
a drink of water, they have to get KIRWAN’s 
permission.” 

“It was simply because they were always 
fighting among themselves,” said Kirwan. 
“Actually, I had too much power. When I 
left 4 years later, I had a city ordinance 
passed to prevent the same man from hold- 
ing both those committee posts, with power 
over both legislation and money.” 

DEFEATS EIGHT CONGRESS RIVALS 

He left because he had won a seat in Con- 
gress in a campaign in 1936 which still 
evokes fond memories in the city. Kimwan 
had eight opponents in the Democratic pri- 
mary, seven of them university graduates, 
five of them lawyers. All, except Kirwan, 
pounded the theme that they wanted to go 
to Washington “to help that great human- 
Itarlan, Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” 

At the biggest rally of the campaign, the 
other candidates preached this text vocifer- 
ously. Kirwan spoke last. 

“Look them over, college degrees and all,” 
he ordered the audience. “Look me over. 
Now, do you actually think anyone of us 
would be a goddam bit of use to FD. R.? IU 
tell you the truth. I want to go to Wash- 
ington to help MIKE KIRWAN first, and sec- 
ond to help you.“ 

UNSEATS VETERAN REPUBLICAN 

The press next day fulminated about 
Kirwan’s use of profanity and “third grade 
language.” But he polled more votes than 
all other candidates, lumped together. In 
the election, he defeated a Republican who 
had held the 19th congressional seat in Ohio 
for 22 years. 

He has been returned to Congress for 14 
consecutive 2-year terms, weathering the Re- 
publican tides which have often swept Ohio. 
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One reason for his success, Kirwan says, is 
that he has never aspired to a higher seat 
as Senator or Governor. 

“When they come to me, suggesting that 
I try for something bigger,” he said, I tell 
them Tm Irish and superstitious and only 
two men who represented my district ever 
went higher. They were McKinley and 
Garfield and they shot both of them. I'm 
going to stay right where I am.” 


Credit Continues in an Abundance— 
Banks Seeking Borrowers Despite Busi- 
ness Gains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, in the 
September 29 issue of the New York 
Times there appears a well-written ar- 
ticle by Mr. Edward Cowan on the pres- 
ent credit and investment picture. 
Wishing to call the article to my col- 
leagues’ attention, I will include it at the 
end of my remarks. Particular attention 
should be paid to the concluding sen- 
tence, which says: 

With a peppy business expansion in the 
fourth quarter and passage of the tax-reduc- 
tion bill by the Senate another twist of the 
credit valve would not be surprising. 


Mr. Speaker, I did not, and I am sure 
my colleagues on the Ways and Means 
Committee did not, work for 9 months 
producing a tax bill only to have much 
of its value destroyed by increased in- 
terest rates. If the tax bill would only 
serve as an excuse to raise the cost of 
money, it desired effect would be largely 
dissipated, and much of the justification 
for continuing to push for final action on 
the bill is eliminated. There are far 
better ways to adjust the present pay- 
ments imbalance than tightening the 
money supply, and I wish to serve notice 
that if Mr. Cowan's article was in any 
way intended as a trial balloon, there 
will be vigorous attempts to puncture it 
before it gets off the ground. 

Mr. Cowan’s article follows: 

CREDIT CONTINUES IN AN ABUNDANCE—BANKS 

SEEKING BORROWERS DESPITE BUSINESS 

Gars 


(By Edward Cowan) 

One of the remarkable things about the 
business upturn is that, although it has been 
in progress for 31 months, there still is an 
abundance of credit. 

Commercial banks are advertising furious- 
ly—from television spots to subway car 
cards—for people to come in and borrow 
money. Mortgage loan officers at commercial 
and savings and loan associations are hust- 
ling to find borrowers like sophomores trying 
out for the varsity. 

Interest rates on both consumer and busi- 
ness bank loans have been steady for months, 
although professional money market short- 
term rates have risen since the spring. 

All of this contrasts sharply with the 1950's, 
Then, at comparable stages of cyclical busi- 
ness upswings, credit was scarce and borrow- 
ing costs were tilting upward. 

The present availability of credit is all the 
more remarkable in light of the Government's 
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increased reliance on interest-rate policy as 
a remedy for the country’s persistent loss of 
dollars to foreign lands. 


TWO MAJOR PARTS 


In the 1950's, the Federal Reserve was still 
struggling to establish close working control 
of the supply of money and credit. A huge 
volume of liquidity had been created to fi- 
nance World War II—in effect, money had 
been printed to pay for the war—and the 
economy was still awash in the overflow. 

Consequently, the central bank felt obliged 
to step much harder on the credit brake than 
it does now. Now, the wartime pool of funds 
having been absorbed by growth of the econ- 
omy, the Federal Reserve feels it has finer 
controls over the availability of credit. 

A second important difference is that both 
the psychology and the fact of inflation were 
sizable forces In the 1950’s. Now, although 
there have been some faint signs of price 
strength, as one high Federal Reserve official 
put it recently, the atmosphere is essentially 
noninflationary. 

CAPACITY TO SPARE 

At present, the economy has capacity to 
Spare, both of physical facilities and labor 
force. The persistence of an unemployment 
rate of about 5% percent has subdued en- 
thusiasm about the business upturn, in 
Washington, in labor circles and among 
business analysts. 

The failure of the economy to expand 
rapidly enough to reduce unemployment 
coupled with the difference in philosophy of 
the Kennedy administration vis-a-vis that 
of the Eisenhower administration undoubt- 
edly has has a great bearing on the Federal 
Reserve. 

Advocates of still easier money are a mi- 
nority within the central bank. It is prob- 
able that the majority would have pursued 
a less generous credit policy in the absence 
of a highly unemployment-sensitive admin- 
istration. 

In short, for technical, political and eco- 
nomic reasons, the central bank has pursued 
a less restrictive credit policy than it did in 
earlier postwar business expansions. 

High-ranking Federal Reserve officials, who 
tend to deprecate the central bank's powers 
and emphasize the role of market forces, no 
doubt would give greater weight to the 
recent huge flow of savings, both corporate 
and individual. 

PROFITS HIGH 

Corporate profits have been high. Depre- 
clation allowances were increased last year 
by the Treasury. Congress further enhanced 
corporate cash flow by granting a 7-percent 
tax credit for investment. 

Steady increases in personal income have 
fueled a brisk rise in personal savings. By 
the end of August the commercial bank total 
had reached $107 billion, savings and loan 
shares stood at $87,400 million and savings 
bank deposits were $43,500 million. 

The banks’ prime rate, charged the biggest 
and most creditworthy borrowers, has held 
steady at 4½ percent for 37 months. 

Mortgage interest rates have weakened in 
some areas since the beginning of the year, 
although are not now believed to be soft. 

LOANS ARE UP 


All of which is not to say that the banks 
have been starved for borrowers. Nationally 
loans at weekly reporting Federal Reserve 
member banks have climbed $9,086 million in 
the last 12 months to $87,345 million, a gain 
of more than 10 percent. 

The outlook is for more of the same, at 
least for the rest of the year. The savings 
inflow may be slowing a bit, but banks 
expect only the normal seasonal increase 
in business borrowing in the next few 
months. 

If credit were to become significantly 
tighter and more expensive in the next few 
months, most probably it would result from 
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further Government actions to curb the flow 
of dollars out of the country. 

The administration and the Federal Re- 
serve are deeply worried about this problem. 
But for slack in the economy they would 
have tried harder and sooner to cope with 
it through tight money. With a peppy busi- 
ness expansion in the fourth quarter and 
passage of the tax reduction bill by the 
Senate, another twist of the credit valve 
would not be surprising. 


B’nai B’rith—Sons of the Covenant— 
1843-1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the great 
American organization known as B'nai 
B'rith celebrated yesterday, October 13, 
1963, the 120th anniversary of its found- 
ing. The name in Hebrew means “Sons 
of the Covenant.” At the time of its or- 
ganization, the then small American 
Jewish community, chiefly composed of 
immigrants from different European 
nations, was not only subject to disabil- 


_ities and discrimination from outside, 


but suffered from internal disunion and 
disagreements, A group of public-spirit- 
ed leaders among the Jewish people, 
headed by Henry Jones, perceived the 
necessity of forming a group that would 
unite in social brotherhood and fraternal 
affection, those who valued their cultural 
and ethical inheritance of Judaism. Even 
from the moment of formation, however, 
this organization looked beyond the fra- 
ternal benefits to accrue to its own mem- 
bership, and the promotion of the in- 
terests of their fellow Jews. The stated 
purpose of the brotherhood In its found- 
ing was: “Uniting Israelites in the work 
of promoting their highest interests and 
those of humanity.” From that moment 
to this, B'nai B'rith has not faltered in 
directing its efforts toward the good, not 
of the Jewish people alone, but of all 
America and all the world. The cur- 
rent form of the preamble to the con- 
stitution is more detailed and specific, 
but still looks to the welfare of all hu- 
manity: 

B'nai B'rith has taken upon itself the 
mission of uniting persons of the Jewish 
faith in the work of promoting their highest 
interests and those of humanity; of develop- 
ing and elevating the mental and moral 
character of the people of our faith; of in- 
culeating the purest principles of philan- 
thropy, honor, and patriotism; of support- 
ing science and art; alleviating the wants 
of the poor and needy; visiting and caring 
for the sick; coming to the rescue of victims 
of persecution; providing for, protecting, and 
assisting the aged, the widow, and the or- 
phan on the broadest principles of humanity. 


In this spirit B'nai B'rith has con- 
tributed to the great advance of Judaism 
in America, in the past century and a 
quarter. This contribution has been 
principally and basically in the develop- 
ment of the principle of unity. Jews of 
American ancestry, immigrants from 
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Portugal and Germany, Poland, Bohe- 
mia, and Austria, all found in B'nai 
B'rith the essential unity of brother- 
hood, honoring, in one another, their 
precious religious and racial heritage, 
and joining in brotherly fashion to im- 
prove their own lot and that of the com- 
munity around them. One of the watch- 
words of American liberty is the phrase: 
“In union there is strength.” In the 
history of B’nai B'rith we have a fine 
example of the strength of union being 
used in the building of the America we 
love. May this fine patriotic organiza- 
tion go on from strength to strength, 
through the coming years. 


Gold Clique Still in There Pitching 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as my 
good friend and neighbor, Sam Shulsky, 
says in the following column from the 
New York Journal-American of August 
9, 1963, the gold clique is still in there 
pitching—they still want this adminis- 
tration to raise the price of gold above 
the $35 an ounce for which it is pres- 
ently selling. I am pleased to note that 
the President is holding firm. 

Mr. Shulsky also lays low some of the 
myths about gold in which an amazing 
number of people believe. 

The article follows: 

Investors’ GUME: GOLD CLIQUE STILL IN 

‘THERE PITCHING 
(By Sam Shulsky) 

Although the average American has had 
little to do with gold these last 30 years— 
either in hand, or as a factor in evaluating 
his currency—gold is still big business. 

North of the border, in the Soviet Union, 
in Africa, gold mining is an essential part of 
the economy. 

From time to time, as new crises threaten, 
international wheeler-dealers run for the 
shelter of gold. The most recent excitement 
came in the eariy days of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, when speculators, betting the 
new President would panic and put up the 
price of gold, bid the price of the metal up 
to around $40 an ounce in London from the 
U.S. support level of $35. They lost their 
bet and a lot of money. 

Ever since, and once more only a few days 
ago, the President wisely reaffirmed his in- 
tention not to play into the hands of specu- 
lators by raising the price of the metal. 


PRESSURE CONTINUES 


But the pressure for a hike in the gold 
price continues by those who argue it will 
(1) stabilize the value of the dollar at home 
and (2) solve our international payments 
deficit problem. Not to mention those who'd 
like to make a fast buck and those who have 
been misled into thinking that gold has mys- 
tic powers and that their right to own it 
and dabble in it are, to quote a letter, “God 
given.” 

The Northern Miner, which reports on 
Canadian stocks, echoes the same 
religious note in a recent article criticizing 
this column, saying that “rendering the al- 
mighty dollar goldless, would be as welcome 
to many millions of Americans as a proposal 
to throw away the Bible.” This may not 
boost the price of gold, but it rates high on 
the sacrilege scale. 
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For the Bible is still the best seller in the 
United States but there hasn't been any gold 
strength in the U.S. dollar for years. (If 
there were, how come its purchasing power 
fell more than 50 percent in the years its 
gold content has been tied to the $35-an- 
ounce level?) 

Internationally, we continue to lose dollars. 
We have simply been paying out more dol- 
lars than we have been taking in since the 
war, and even now—while the Europe we've 
helped rebuild is enjoying the greatest pros- 
perity in its history—we continue the main- 
stay of the world aid program. 

And so the U.S. dollar is labelled weak at 
the very moment it remains the chief hope 
of the underdeveloped world and, even more, 
is being spent to defend former allies and 
former enemies whose currencies, because of 
our aid, are now harder than ours. If you can 
buy this, you would pity a young hoodlum 
who had killed his father and mother be- 
cause he is now an orphan. 


OTHERS WOULD FOLLOW 


I will not presume to argue our foreign 
aid program. (It seems obvious though that 
former alies and enemies we've helped re- 
build should now use more of their own 
strong currencies to ease our foreign aid and 
military burdens.) 

But it seems clear enough that if we con- 
tinue to send out billions each year in un- 
recompensed foreign aid and in gifts of 
food, etc., we must face up to continued in- 
ternational payment deficits even if we 
raise the price of gold to $50 an ounce. De- 
valuing the dollar is certainly no way to 
improve its strength. 

Nor would it gain us even a temporary ad- 
vantage, since every other nation in the 
world would readjust its currency to ours 
overnight. (For all the talk about the 
weakness of the dollar the rest of the world 
doesn't want to forsake its leadership.) 

Fooling around with the gold content of 
the dollar would do no more to help the 
Nation than would setting a value of $3,000 
on the family’s $1,500 car help balance your 
budget if you continually spend more than 
you earn. 

OF LITTLE INFLUENCE 


In the column the Northern Miner didn’t 
like, I said I was sick of, and fed up with 
arguments that we could solve our interna- 
tional payments problems by fooling around 
with gold balance sheet figures and added 
that, in my opinion, the price of gold has 
proved to have as little long-term influence 
on our economy as has the price of shark's 
teeth. Perhaps in view of the record of 
many mining stock promotions (here as well 
as in Canada) in the last couple of decades, 
the use of shark was unkind. 

But the Northern Miner has its job to do. 
The pages of the very issue which took me 
to task carried news stories about various 
mines in Canada. My mining knowledge 
is limited to a single course in Geology I. 
But when I find a flood of favorable stories 
on mining operations selling for 35 cents, 
52 cents and as low as 5 cents a share (and 


‘paid advertising to suit) I feel I have the 


right to assume that its desire for a higher 
gold price goes beyond solving President Ken- 
nedy’s problems. 


Christopher Columbus Honored ~- 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
l Monday, October 14, 1963 
Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Speaker, as in 


many cities, Christopher Columbus was 
honored in Jersey City and Bayonne last 
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Saturday, the anniversary of the birth 
of the man who discovered America. But 
in Jersey City, which is in my district, 
Christopher Columbus, of Genoa, Italy, 
was present in person. This latter-day 
Columbus was brought from his native 
land to lead a parade of 20,000 marchers, 
40 bands and 50 beautiful floats that 
passed for review before nearly 200,000 
citizens. It was an inspiring demonstra- 
tion of the spirit that must have sustain- 


ed the great navigator on his heroic 


voyage, a spirit which has encouraged 
hundreds of thousands of Italians who 
settled in America to succeed in their 
adopted land in business and in gov- 
ernment. The contributions which the 
men and women of Columbus’ land have 
made to this country are beyond 
counting. 

In Jersey City and Bayonne the sons 
and daughters of early immigrants from 
Italy are prominent in the professions, in 
education, business and in government. 

On a prominent site at Journal Square 
in Jersey City there stands a magnificent 
statue of Christopher Columbus, a re- 
minder to all of the courage and perse- 
verence that led to the discovery of this 
great land, a reminder to the millions 
who followed Columbus that these at- 
tributes are requisites for success today 
in any endeavor. 

We were mindful as we witnessed that 
wonderful parade that not only did 
Columbus discover America, but he left 
a heritage of wisdom and courage that 
benefits mankind to this day. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50-per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Monday, October 14, 1963 


Daily Di gest 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


The Senate was not in session today. Its next meet- 
ing will be held Tuesday, October 15, at noon. 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—D.C. 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee continued 
its hearings on H.R. 7431, fiscal 1964 appropriations for 
the District of Columbia, with further testimony on 
funds for public health from John B. Duncan, Commis- 
sioner, Schuyler Lowe, Department of General Admin- 
istration, Dr. Murray Grant, Director of Public Health, 
and other officials of the D.C. government. 
Hearings continue tomorrow, 


APPROPRIATIONS—INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee began 
hearings on H.R. 8747, fiscal 1964 appropriations for 


independent offices, with testimony in behalf of funds 
for their respective agencies from the following wit- 
nesses: Edward C. Welsh, Executive Secretary, National 
Aeronautics and Space Council; Edward A. McDer- 
mott, Director, Office of Emergency Planning; Jerome 
B. Wiesner, Director, Office of Science and Technology; 
Alan S. Boyd, Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board; John 
W. Macy, Jr., Chairman, Civil Service Commission; 
Rosel H. Hyde and Kenneth A. Cox, both members of 
the Federal Communications Commission; and Joseph 
P. N Chairman, Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 


Hearings continue tomorrow. 
TAXATION 


Committee on Finance: Committee continued, in execu- 
tive session, to receive staff briefings on H.R. 8363, pro- 
posed Revenue Act of 1963. 

Committee will meet again tomorrow to begin hear- 
ings on this bill, with testimony from Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


Bills Introduced: Seven public bills, H.R. 8821-8827; 
three private bills, H.R. 8828-8830; and 2 resolutions, 
H. J. Res. 774 and 775, were introduced. Page 18478 


Bills Reported: Reports were filed as follows: 

S. 1064, establishing the candela as the unit of lumi- 
nous intensity (H. Rept. 846); 

H. R. 5838, amending the Organic Act of the National 
Bureau of Standards regarding fiscal year limitation of 
appropriations (H. Rept. 847); 

S. 1523, making certain changes in functions of the 
Beach Erosion Board and the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, amended (H. Rept. 848) ; 

H.R. 5244, modifying the project on the Mississippi 
River at Muscatine, Iowa, to permit the use of certain 
property for public park purposes, amended (H. Rept. 
849); and 

H.R. 600 r, authorizing the conveyance to the Wau- 
kegan Port District, Illinois, of certain real property of 
the United States, amended (H. Rept. 850). 

Page 18478 
D802 


D.C. Legislation: The consideration of bills pertaining 
to the District of Columbia was in order and the follow- 
ing bills were called up, considered, and passed: 
Weights and measures: H.R. 6413, to amend the act 
approved March 3, 1921, regarding size of milk and ice 
cream containers in the District of Columbia. 
Pages 18442-18444 
Parolee discharge: H.R. 4333, to authorize discharge 
of parolees from supervision of D.C. Board of Parole 
prior to the expiration of their maximum term. 
Pages 16444-18445 
Unsafe buildings removal: H.R. 7441, to amend the 
act authorizing removal of dangerous and unsafe build- 
ings regarding uniform assessment of costs (amended). 
Pages 18445-18448 
Credit unions: H.R. 8313, to repeal the D.C. Credit 
Unions Act and to convert credit unions incorporated 
thereunder to Federal credit unions. Pages 18448-18449 


Life insurance companies: H.R. 8355, to amend the’ 
D.C. Life Insurance Act in regard to capital of stock 
insurance companies (amended).  ‘ pages 18449-18451 


R. E. (Bob) Smith, of Houston, One of 
Outstanding Exemplars of Physical 
Fitness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of Texas’ outstanding businessmen 
and civic leaders, R. E. (Bob) Smith, of 
Houston, was recently the subject of an 
interesting article in the Houston Post 
captioned “Live Younger and Better.” 

The article, discussing good health 
practices for men over 60, points out that 
Mr. Smith at 70 is in perfect health 
and gives some pointers on how others 
might follow his example. Mr. Smith 
is a coowner of the Colt .45’s, Houston 
baseball team. Mr. Smith is one of the 
outstanding civic and lay religious lead- 
ers of Texas. He served as national vice 
president of the Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 

Because of the national interest in 
physical fitness, a program which has 
been emphasized by President Kennedy 
and others in this administration, this 
article is of particular interest. Dis- 
tinguished leaders, such as Mr. Smith, 
have much to offer by guidance and 
counsel to others in search of rules for 
good health. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Houston Post article of Monday, October 
7, 1963, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hovuston’s Bon SMITH Finest EXAMPLE FOR 
Men Over 60 
(By Robert Delmonteque) 

Too often the 60-year-old man gives up 

on his physical self, starts groping for his 

chair and slippers, He's making a 
big mistake. He should substitute activity 
for inactivity and get rid of his aches and 
pains 


I wish all the readers in the audience who 
are 60 or older could have the privilege of 
meeting a man who is living contradiction to 
the idea that cid age is a downhill ride. 

To me he is the most remarkable man I 
have met since I worked with Bernarr Mac- 
Fadden. In fact, he is a more astonishing 
physical specimen than MacFadden. The 
man is R. E. (Bob) Smith, multimillionaire 
Houston oilman and coowner of the Colt 
45's baseball team. 

Bob Smith at 70 is in perfect health, en- 
joying life to the fullest, and his exercise 
sessions would put many a 20-year-old to 
shame. Smith performs 100 repetitions of 
each of these exercises: Situps, knee outs, 
leg raises, and half-knee bends. Then he 
lies on his back and with outstretched arms 
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pull a 50-pound weight over his head 50 
times. He also walks 2 miles a day. 

You can understand then why he has the 
body of a longshoreman. 

Of course, Smith has achieved his condi- 
tion over the years, but there is no reason 
why an elderly man cannot trade his seden- 
tary life for a mild program of exercise that 
will soon have him approaching Bob Smith's 
pinnacle. 

Long walks are the essential beginning. 
Three sets of 20 deeps breath during each 
jaunt are also necessary. Simultaneously, 
you can practice a simple waist reducer as 
you walk. After exhaling completely, tense 
the stomach muscles, trying to reach your 
backbone with the belly button, for a period 
of 5 seconds. Begin with 5 at the first ses- 
sion and increase to a goal of 10 at a time. 

This muscle tensing will reduce your waist 
3 to 5 inches within a month. 

Next, practice Smith's pullover exercise, 
using two 400-page volumes or telephone 
books, exhaling as you bring the books over- 
head and down to your waist, then inhaling 
deeply as you bring them back to the floor 
behind your head. Start with 5 pullovers 
and gradually increase to 15. 

This will add firmness to your chest 
muscles. 

It's true you can't turn the clock back, 
oldtimers, but you can wind it up a little, 


A Policy Statement by the Conway Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Conway, S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
enclosing a resolution adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce at Conway, S. C., 
and some policy statements made by the 
members of this very active chamber. 

I wish that the people throughout the 
United States in every community would 
give the members of Congress a similar 
statement so all the Members of Congress 
would be acquainted with the 
of the people we represent here in the 
U.S. Congress. 

I hope the Members of Congress will 
take time from their busy schedule to 
read these statements: 

Whereas the executive branch of the U.S. 
Government is rapidly becoming a despotic 
leviathan with a dynamic inherent principle 
of growth nurtured by the self-interest of 
bureaucrats rather than by genuine interest 
in the welfare of the people, whatever their 
— racial, religious, or economic status; 
an 

Whereas this creeping despotism has been 
shrouded in pious pretense of a paternal 
philosophy and has gathered about itself a 

apparatus of slogans such as “inter- 
state commerce,” “equal protection,” “due 
process,” “civil right,” “fair ces,” and 
the like with which to hide the enormity of 


the deception by which the executive branch 
of the Federal Government continues to de- 
Stroy the basic liberties of its citizenry, in 
order to gain more power; and 

Whereas no asserted grievance of any seg- 
ment of the American population, and no 
economic, social, or other interest of any 
group, is a sufficient end to justify resort to 
immoral means, such as the imposition by 
those in power of their vaunted self-right- 
eousness upon the consciences of private in- 
dividuals by means of such artifices as the 
slogans above mentioned, and by means of 
politically expedient bribery, extortion, har- 
assment, imprisonment, psychiatric commit- 
ments, and other Machiavellian devices; and 

Whereas governmental encroachments 
upon human life seem to be irreversible and 
further such encroachments must be halted 
immediately if there is to be any semblance 
of individual liberty and dignity left in 
American society, and the only remedy is to 
awaken the Congress to the reality of its 
increasing surrender to the insatiable execu- 
tive lust for power: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Conway Chamber of 
Commerce of Conway, 8.C., respectfully voices 
to the South Carolina congressional delega- 
tion and to the Congress as a whole its pro- 
test against the so-called Civil Rights Act, 
Fair Employment Practices Act, and all other 
legislation which attempts to legislate morals 
and other matters of conscience of the indi- 
vidual. 
THE 1963 POLICY STATEMENT OF THE CONWAY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Conway, S.C. 


TAX REVISION AND SFENDING CONTROL 


Tax reform: The Conway chamber favors 
an income tax reduction, by cutting Govern- 
ment spending in accordance with the 117 
ways to cut the budget as recommended by 
the National Chamber, The Conway cham- 
ber contends to cut taxes and continue to 
increase Federal spending—creating larger 
deficits is dangerous to sound fiscal] proced- 
ures, 


Control of inflation and spending: The 
Conway chamber strongly recommends that 
Congress establish a balanced budget. That 
a workable plan for the reduction of the na- 


“backdoor spending” should be eliminated. 
Congress should have control of all Federal 
spending programs. We oppose “backdoor 
spending” of Federal money without it being 
presented to and passed by the Congress of 
the United States. 

Foreign aid: All foreign aid should have 
constructive aims for the United States. 
Wasteful sending of U.S, money into foreign 
countries should be eliminated. We rec- 
ommend this be reviewed and spending 
drastically reduced. 

Social security tax: The Conway chamber 
opposed a revision of the social security tax 
to include a mandate medical aid program. 
This program is not needed, would not meet 
the needs of the general public and would 
create a heavy tax burden on the American 
taxpayer. The Kerr-Mills bill seems to be 
adequate and is working well in this State. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


Wage fixing: If Government can set the 
minimum it can also set the maximum. 

A more subtle problem due to wage fixing 
has been eating away at this economy like a 
cancer since the unions have been wage fix- 
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ing for the unskilled. The salary of the un- 
skilled has been jacked up so high in com- 
parison to those people with a trade that 
there is little incentive for students coming 
out of high school to go into a training pro- 
gram to learn a trade. This has also re- 
sulted in automation in some cases where it 
was not really necessary. Automation re- 
places very few skilled people. 

As to equal pay to women for equal work. 
Who is to decide if equal work is done? Are 
we to have an army of bureaucrats combing 
the country to decide who does equal work? 

The pay for women has improved steadily; 
it will become equalized by agreements be- 
tween employee and employer. 

The 35-hour workweek: One of the main 

nts for the 35-hour workweek is that 
it will put many of the unemployed to work. 

The employer will have to pay his em- 
ployees time and a half or double for the 
hours over 35; therefore the incentive to hire 
the unemployed to work the extra 5 hours 
should be a strong economic one. 

Well, this is completely ridiculous in most 
cases. How can you replace a highly skilled 
or semiskilled employee by an unemployed 
person? The percentages are against you; 
for, a high percentage of the unemployed are 
without any skill. 

So what will happen in the event of a 35- 
hour week? In most cases the same people 
will work the same length of time, but they 
will receive additional pay for the 5 hours. 

If we reach a point where our economy is 
overproducing and we need only 35 hours of 
work to produce the products and goods that 
will keep our economy healthy, then it makes 
sense to reduce the workweek to 35 hours. 

Federal unemployment compensation: The 
tax to support this should appear on the 
W-4 employees form as a part of his earn- 
ings that has been taxed. Since this is 
essentially part of his income. 

More stress should be put on restraining 
rather than extending payments. We should 
get the people back to work rather than keep- 
ing them on the dole. 

NLRB reform: Do we really need NLRB? 

Union monoply power: As long as we look 
with favor on free enterprise, groups that 
can control our economy should be looked 
upon with disfavor, There is no doubt that 
any of the major unions can bring our tre- 
mendous economic machine to a grinding 
halt. 

‘There is only one way to curtail this power 
and that is through antitrust legislation for 
unions. 

The union shop is a denial of the freedom 
and responsibility of the individual. All 
shops should be open. If the union in a 
particular shop is worth its salt, people will 
join out of the desire to be in a good union. 
It seems strange that many unions must use 
coercion to get new members. 

boycotts are one of the most un- 
fair practices of unions. They are not as 
effective against the large corporation as they 
are against a small business. The small 
businessman can be actually destroyed. 

It Is unjust to use labor dues money for 
“political education.” Do the rank and file 
members of the union decide what is “po- 
litical education”? We think not. This is 
done by a very few of the labor leaders. 
This puts millions of union member dollars 
at the disposal of a few men. Such a con- 
centration of political power is to be feared 
in this Republic of ours. 

Strike violence can become a tool of terror 
for either management or labor. However, 
to run to a paternalistic Federal Govern- 
ment to solve this problem is, in our judg- 
ment, wrong. This can create a more serious 
problem than it solves. The States must 
assume their responsibility or the Federal 
Government will move into this vacuum. 

FEDERAL CONTROLS OF BUSINESS AND 
AGRICULTURE ; 

Wage control: The Conway chamber is op- 

posed to further encroachment on control of 
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business by such legislation as extension of 
minimum wage. This eliminates the Ameri- 
can system of supply and demand which 
regulates prices and wages. - 

Antitrust: The Conway chamber upholds 
the criminal-proyisions of the antitrust laws, 
We feel that the power of the courts to im- 
pose fines and imprisonment for antitrust 
crimes is proper. 

Agriculture: The Conway Chamber of 
Commerce contends there are entirely too 
many Government controls and regulations 
in agriculture. We urge that agricultural 
controls be lifted or minimized wherever 
practical or feasible. The farmers should 
have every opportunity to determine restric- 
tions and regulations under which they must 
operate. 

Shorter workweek: We oppose legislative 
proposals that would provide a compulsory 
shorter workweek. 

Equal pay: The Conway chamber opposes 
the establishment of legislative action to 
equal pay for women in similar positions as 
men. This will not solve a problem, but start 
a chain of events to create confusion in 
determining wage scales, also means loss of 
jobs to many. 

FEDERAL INTERVENTION IN STATE AND LOCAL 
AFFAIRS 

The Conway Chamber of Commerce main- 
tains that State and local affairs are best 
handled by State and local authorities. We 
are opposed to preemption of local authority 
by Federal intervention and maintain these 
problems are more efficiently handled under 
State administration control. 

We reemphasize our belief in States 
rights, with the Federal Government sery- 
ing in the capacity as outlined in our Con- 
stitution. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


We are oposed to compulsory medicare 
through the social security program. We 
favor medical aid through private programs 
and the present program of Federal aid—the 
Kerr-Mills bill, which is working success- 
fully in our State. 

EDUCATION 


The Conway chamber believes the basic 
responsibility for education lies within the 
States, counties and local districts. The 
educational function, policies and adminis- 
tration is essentially a local matter. We are 
opposed to regulation and control of local 
schools by Federal intervention. 

Subjects such as subsidies, impacted areas 
aid, etc., will be carefully studied as the need 
arises and a policy recommended for each 
individual program. 

URBAN TRANSPORTATION SUBSIDIES 

The Conway chamber is opposed to the 
Urban Mass tion Act. This is not 
within the principle of free enterprise and 
would create a burden for all people to aid 
a comparatively small number, 


Ruling by Federal Communications Com- 
mission on the So-Called Fairness 
Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
recent ruling by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission on the so-called 
fairness doctrine has caused much con- 
cern across the country because of the 
fear that this ruling would serve to sup- 
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press or have the effect of suppressing 
radio and television broadcasts which 
do not conform to the political philos- 
ophy of the administration in power. 
This FCC ruling was the subject of 
a recent column by Miss Edith Kermit 
Roosevelt. In this column, dated Octo- 
ber 7, 1963, and printed in the Columbia 
Record, of Columbia, S. C., Miss Roose- 


velt made the point that this ruling is 


tagged specifically to a recommendation 
by Mr. Walter Reuther that conservative 
and anti-Communist broadcasts be re- 
stricted through the powers vested in 
the FCC. In view of the serious and 
startling facts brought out in this col- 
umn, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp so that it might 
be available to all Members of the Con- 
gress to study. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tse FCC Farrnxss DOCTRINE STEMS From 
REUTHER REPORT 
(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 

WasHINGTON.—The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has begun setting the 
stage for the 1964 presidential elections. If 
it gets away with this, television will 
play a decisive role in John F. Kennedy’s 
campaign, But this time, instead of the 
crucial point being a confrontation between 
the two candidates, it will be control over 
television and radio. This is being achieved 
through news management, a process in 
Government circles which has now been 
given the less revealing label of news coordi- 
nation, 

The FCC's ruling of last July 26—the so- 
called “fairness doctrine’—can properly be 
understood only within this framework. A 


flict with Government line. 
states: 
RESPONSE 

“When a controversial program involves a 
personal attack upon an individual organi- 
gation the licensee must transmit the text 
of the broadcast to the person or group at- 
tacked, wherever located, either prior to or 
at the time of broadcast, with a specific offer 
in his station's facilities for an adequate 
response.” 

This “fairness doctrine” is loaded. The 
ruling only mentions its application to pro- 
grams under the labels of “Americanism,” 
“anticommunism,” and “States rights,” and 
is silent about pro-Communist or ial- 
ist programs. The key to this one-sided 
interpretation of “fairness” is to be found 
in the memorandum of Walter Reuther, vice 
president of the AFL-CIO, presented to At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy on Decem- 
ber 19, 1961. This memo, said to have been 
prepared by Reuther's brother, Victor, is en- 
titled: The Radical Right in America To- 
day.“ By “radical right,” the document 
makes plain, it means all those who are 
Jeffersonian Democrats, “conservatives,” or 
in any way anti-Communist. 

Like the notorious Fulbright memoran- 
dum and the Rostov policy paper, the 
Reuther document was kept secret from the 
public, and at first denied. These three 


- policymaking papers represent the basis for 


the present administration’s domestic and 
foreign policy. All circumvent the Congress, 
while being implemented as though they 
were law. All dovetail to an odd degree with 


the Red manifesto of December 1960 that 
came out of the conference of 82 Communist 


Parties in Moscow, including the American. 
The manifesto cited anticommunism as a 
major danger to the success of Red conquest 
of the United States. The document de- 
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clares, “it is indispensable to wage a resolute 
struggle against anticommunism.” We are 


The Rostow paper was a product of this 
anti-anti-Communist climate. Walt Whit- 
man Rostow, as Planning Chief in the State 
Department, prepared this policy paper. In 
It, he wrote that our policy should be based 
on the assumption that Soviet Russia was 
mellowing. It also declared that the 


United States must act in ways which 


transcend the independent powers of the 
nation-state, an obvious declaration for the 
abandonment, in effect, of U.S. sovereignty. 
The Fulbright memorandum was directed 
against cold war indoctrination of the mili- 
tary and public, and it laid the groundwork 
for the purge of anti-Communists from po- 
sitions of influence, especially in government. 

The Reuther memorandum was bluntly di- 
rected at the public in an attempt to dis- 
credit all who oppose these policies, as well as 
to eliminate anti-Communists from public 
forums as controversial. It plainly recom- 
mended that opponents of administration 
Policies be described as crackpots and wild- 
eyed reactionaries. This can be the only 
meaning of the actual wording, which fol- 
lows: 

“What are needed are deliberate adminis- 
tration policies and programs to contain the 
radical right from further expansion and in 
the long run to reduce it to its historic role 
of the impotent lunatic fringe.” 

The Reuther memorandum specifically pre- 
viewed the FCC ruling by stating: 

“Certainly the Federal Communications 
Commission might consider examining into 
the extent of the practice of giving free time 
to the radical right and could take measures 
to encourage stations to assign comparable 
time for an opposing point of view on a free 
basis.” 

BOTHERSOME 


Obviously, stations will not wish to spend 
the time or money involved in this, The 
typical busy broadcaster will naturally try 
to avoid such bothersome and costly details 
by simply eliminating the rightist. pro- 
grams. This leaves only programs which 
support whatever policies the aciministration 
is favoring at the moment. 

Here again we have an issue which strikes 
at the heart of our American system of gov- 
ernment. Whether a voter calls himself lib- 
eral, conservative, a Democrat, or a Repub- 
lican, he is equally menaced. The imple- 
mentation of the Reuther memorandum, 
now being effected, would reduce the Ameri- 
can citizen to the role of a robot in a dic- 
tatorship. 

Freedom of our communications channels 
must be maintained intact, and be con- 
sclentiously guarded, if the United States is 
to remain free. 


The Guided Leak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, early 
this year I spoke on the subject of politi- 
cal favorites being tipped off early on 
Government contract awards in order 
to relay this information to his news 
media, leaving the impression that he 
is to some extent, at least, responsible 
for securing this plum for his home 
area. 
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At that time I said someone should 
expose this procedure for the deception 
that it is. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks I call attention of the Members 
of Congress to the very thorough exposé 
of this procedure written by William 
Beecher, which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal on October 14 under title 
“The Guided Leak.” 

Mr. Beecher’s article is as follows: 
THE Guipep Leak: How Democratic FAITH- 
FUL Get Won ON ARMS CONTRACTS 
(By William Beecher) 

WasSHINGTON.—Nearly every morning at 
about 10:30 a messenger carries a sheaf of 
papers from the Pentagon across the Po- 
tomac River to the White House. A great 
deal of secrecy shrouds this daily drive. No 
one will talk about the route, nor the type 
of vehicle used, nor whether the courier is 
military or civilian. Indeed, many officials 
deny the mission even occurs; others insist 
“it's a matter not appropriate for discus- 
sion.” 

Why the hush-hush attitude? Top secret 
military reports for the President? Not at 
all. Strange as it may seem the clandestine 
mission has nothing whatsoever to do with 
national security. Rather, it is an essential 
gambit in a slick political strategem that 
seeks by employing the combined energies 
of top Pentagon brass, shrewd White House 
agents, dis Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, and powerful news agencies, to 
bamboozle the naive. 

You see, the information carried by the 
shadowy courier is nothing more than ad- 
vance word on multimillion-dollar defense 
contract awards that will be announced of- 
ficially by the Pentagon later in the day. 
White House agents telephone these exclu- 
sive data to favorite Democrats on Capitol 
Hill who make headlines in their hometown 
newspapers by disclosing the “scoops” to 
reporters. 

The effect, in large part, is that the Penta- 
gon no longer announces much of its own 
contract mews. Congressmen do, in news 
storles that sometimes wink at the facts by 
declaring that Senator so-and-so “an- 
nounced” a contract award, but usually 
make some attempt at accuracy by confess- 
ing that the legislator “was notified” or “was 
advised” of the event. 

This legislative legerdemain is dismissed 
by many as harmless politics. “This is some- 
thing the White House can deliver on; they 
can't deliver on much else in this building,” 
contends one Pentagon source, “As far as 
I'm concerned, this is the least of the avail- 
able evils. I'd rather continue this than do 
something substantive.” 

HIGH COSTS OF CAMPAIGNS 


Another administration official insists the 
real problem rests with the high cost of po- 
litical campaigning. His explanation: “Every 
man who's running for office feels he needs 
to make the impression that he has influ- 
ence in Washington if he’s to get the cam- 
paign contributions he needs. Patronage 
used to be more important than it is now. 
What's a postmastership worth nowadays? 
Very little. 


“If we didn't make such information 
available to Congress, the public would be 
given by other means the impression that 
defense contracts were influenced, but the 
administration would get less benefit. Im 
against the impression, But if it's going to 
be given away, I think the administration 
should reap some benefit.” 

Though offered as a defense, this line of 
reasoning also stands as an indictment. For, 
as critics are quick to point out, the quest 
for credit not only introduces partisanship 
into the Government's immense contracting 
business, but can hardly help but give voters, 
including business-seeking corporate man- 
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agers, the clear impression that the politi- 
cian who announced a contract award prob- 
ably influenced the decision. 

The erosive effect this can haye on public 
confidence becomes clear when viewed 
against a larger background. During the 
early days of the Senate probe into the 
Pentagon's controversial TFX fighter-bomb- 
er, the Kennedy administration made no 
secret of its indignation at comments sug- 
gesting that political considerations deter- 
mined the selection of the contractor, But 
by playing politics on routine contract an- 
nouncements, the administration every day 
contributes to the public notion that influ- 
ence does, indeed, swing million- and billion- 
dollar decisions. 

Too, the system is fraught with tempta- 
tion. The legislator who receives inside 
information on major contract awards is 
presented with the opportunity to benefit in 
the stock market; or, if he is too scrupulous 
for that, others he informs may not be. 

Today's chief critics of the political tip- 
off habit, quite naturally, are Republicans. 
Senator Wi114Ms, Republican, of Delaware, 
warned Defense Secretary McNamara in a 
recent letter: “Any suggestion that is al- 
lowed to remain that Government contracts 
can be obtained through the enlistment of 
congressional intervention is both wrong 
and dangerous, * * * I am very fearful 
that unless a correction of this policy is 
made it will ultimately result in the develop- 
ment of a major scandal that could make 
the old 5-percent, mink coat operations look 
like a Sunday school picnic.” 

Nevertheless, it wasn't too many years ago 
that some Republican legislators were criti- 
cizing President Eisenhower for not making 
greater use of the “scoop” technique to help 
the party faithful, particularly around elec- 
tion time. And to some extent he did; so 
the Republicans are not above re 4 
But what the GOP did spasmodically, the 
Democrats now do methodically. 

The fact of the matter is that Congress, 
not the administration in power, is the mo- 
tivating force behind the system. Mr. Mc- 
Namara made the point in replying to Sen- 
ator Wmu1aMs. “Barring some further indi- 
cation that the Congress as a whole desires 
termination of this practice,” the Defense 
Secretary wrote, “I am disposed to continue 
it.” 

Underlying Mr. McNamara’s reply was the 
knowledge of a top secret. conference held 
during the early days of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. It was called by aids to sev- 
eral influential Democratic Congressmen; it 
was attended by representatives from the 
White House, the Pentagon, and other Fed- 
eral agencies; and it was designed to firmly 
establish the right of Democrats on Capitol 
Hill to enjoy the perquisites of power by 
getting advance word on contract awards. 

Though there's no official record of the de- 
cisions reached at that unpublicized gather- 
ing, what has evolved is a two-part operation 
for speeding prior notice to Capitol Hill that 
has all the precision of a well-planned mili- 
tary maneuver. The midmorning Pentagon- 
White House mission is a strictly partisan 
affair. White House aids won't talk, but it's 
known they pass along their exclusive data 
to congressional favorites as routine pro- 
cedure. 

A NONPARTISAN NEWS SERVICE 

Thus, the favored are assured of receiving 
word of contracts of interest to them before 
noon each day. This extra-special attention 
to party stalwarts is an extension of a sep- 
arate procedure that seeks to give politicians 
of both parties a smaller lead on contract 
news. Each of the armed services has a 
separate staff of co liaison officers 
that sees to it that all interested legislators, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, get about 
1 hour’s notice before public release of con- 
tract awards, The legislators are notified at 
3 p.m. each day, the press at 4 pm. The 
Air Force delivers its information by per- 
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sonal messenger to congressional offices; the 
Army and Navy use the telephone for the 
most part, 

Until recentiy, Congress witnessed the 
spectacle of uniformed majors and colonels, 
their watches synchronized, delivering con- 
fidential contract memos with split-second 
timing to avoid charges of leaking the 
“leaks” to one legislator ahead of another. 

But this got to be a bit too much, and 
several Congressmen objected to the use of 
high-ranking soldiers as messenger boys. So 
the Pentagon adjusted its tactics; it now 
uses enlisted men to carry contract news 
unless a contract must be explained to a law- 
maker, For these more delicate maneuvers, 
officers are still preferred. 

The rationale offered to justify the one- 
hour news break for Congressmen is to en- 
able them to intelligently answer press 
queries on contracts awarded to companies 
in their States. There's no mention of the 
fact that, since the Pentagon awarded the 
contracts, maybe its representatives should 
be the ones to reply to questions. Nor is 
the point made that Congressmen seldom are 
given any more contract information than is 
the press, so they can't add substance to a 
news story anyway. 

In the final analysis, then, the entire op- 
eration—both the and nonpartisan 
phases—boils down to nothing more than 
political sleight-of-hand. And quite a few 
Pentagon officials express the private (very 
private) wish that the whole procedure be 
abandoned once and for all. This view, not 
surprisingly, is heard most frequently from 
those officers who are required to spend hours 
on the phone assuring nonfavored Congress- 
men that the military was not responsible 
for contract leaks to their rivals. Sighs one 
harried diplomat-officer: “I'd much rather 
wrestle with the many complex problems of 
guided missiles than of guided leaks,“ 


Tolerance in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago, my distinguished junior col- 
league, Senator Howarp Cannon, spoke 
before the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews in Las Vegas. 

He gave a very inspiring talk on big- 
otry as related to brotherhood and how 
it affects our Nation. 

I believe it deserves the attention of 
this body. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH OF SENATOR Howard W. CANNON, OF 
NEVADA, BEFORE THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
or CHRISTIANS AND JEWS, Las VEGAS, NEV., 
SEPTEMBER 26 
It is certainly a great pleasure for me to 

participate in your annual meeting and to be 
afforded the oportunity to address you on the 
subject of the power of tolerance in action— 
which has been so effectively demonstrated 
by this group. 

Every American has heard many times over 
that the best way for this country to keep 
out of war is 


to 
such a scale that a potential aggressor would 
shrink from the 


i 
i 
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country. One of the great leaders of our 
century, Winston Churchill, said, We arm to 
parley.” What we are really saying is that 
a nation set upon a policy of conquest and 
subjugation is certain to pick on the one who 
is not strong enough to effectively resist. 
Therefore, we look to American security, in 
effect, to advise the potential aggressor that 


an attack in our direction will be at his own 


peril. 

Most of us are old enough to remember 
another period in our history when so many 
believed that military preparedness was not 
the way to accomplish peace, but that the 
establishment of a peaceful society could 
only come about by a headlong rush to dis- 
armament. This was the argument both 
before and after World War II, when we 
sought to compel other nations to follow our 
example merely by the force of moral persua- 
sion. 

But people have come to realize through- 
out the world today that military prepared- 
ness is our only road to peace, because we 
have learned that aggression has no off 
season in the contest between freedom and 
communism, for the powermongers of the 
world never sleep. They are constantly on 
the alert like a pack of roaming wolves, 
ready to pounce upon any people, any nation 
showing signs of defensive weakness. 

In a similar vein, I think it is also clear 
that the hate mongers of the world, the 
aggressors among us, are constantly busy 
preparing an assault of one kind or another 
on this or that group, depending upon who 
has aroused their anger, And since this is 
true, there is no time when men and women 
of tolerant mind and spirit can relax their 
vigilance. 

These essors—and I lump them to- 
gether deliberately—do not respect our 
peaceful ideas of democracy and freedom. 
As a country and as individuals, we know 
that the forces of evil are an angry, unruly 
element in our society to whom the fight 
will never be over so long as they draw 
breath. 

Under these circumstances, I think it prop- 
er that your organization should be working 
as busily and as effectively today as ever 
before. 

I am sure that there are those who believe 
that we protest too much, that we denounce 
the villains when there are none in our 
midst. They tell us that Hitler is dead and 
that bigotry in general is crumbling here and 
abroad. They say that George Lincoln Rock- 
well has not attracted any great number of 
Americans to his cause of forming a Nazi 
party in the United States. So why don't we 
sit down and keep quiet? 

I suppose we all have an answer to this 
one, and mine goes something like this: 
That all of the battles which persons of con- 
science, tolerance, and good will find them- 
selyes involved in today, are battles that 
have gone on in one form or another from 
the beginning of time. Indeed, we never win 
this battle, and are instead glad to settle 
merely for winning a round or two, here and 
there. If we have learned nothing from our 
fight for decency and tolerance, we ought to 
have learned at least that our foe is truly 
dedicated, with as much determination as we, 
and that they are fired by the flame of 
fanaticism, : 

These handmaidens of general ignorance, 
racial, ethnic and religious prejudices, never 
die. They ebb and flow in response to 
changing social, political, and economic con- 
ditions. There was anti-Semitism in Ger- 
many before Hitler, and perhaps there will 
be again, Because these emotions can be 
suddenly whipped to life by lies, poverty, 
hunger, or humiliation. And where these 
conditions exist, aggression and hate are 
sure to follow. 

We are witnessing an illustration of these 
forces in the South today. The two races, 
white and Negro, did settle down for awhile 
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throughout the 1870's and 1880's in a rather 
uneasy acceptance of the postwar status 
quo which followed the enactment of the 
13th, 14th, and 15th amendments. Ku Klux 
Klan raids did take place, and people were 
lynched and riots did occur, but Negroes, 
nevertheless, were accorded a place in the 
Southern political system in which they 
voted and held office; and for a time it did 
appear that reason might prevail. Integra- 
tion at one time did exist in the South, even 
in public places; but when economic catas- 
trophe struck in 1890, race hatred became 
the order of the day. Reason was washed 
away, progress canceled, and the Negro in 
the South became disenfranchised and sad- 
dled with segregation laws. 

The South was not and is not an isolated, 
sectional case. There have been periods when 
Chinese and Japanese on the west coast were 
targets for bigotry, and virtually every mi- 
nority group has had its own recurrent 
stories to tell. The significant thing to me 
is that most of these uprisings were in pro- 
test to the belief that members of minority 
groups were somehow, unexplainably and 
mysteriously, responsible for poverty and the 
logical recipients of physical abuse. 

In these circumstances, the majority often 
reacts in the same kind of spirit and the 
panic of people aboard a sinking ship, a 
panic which drives many people to act in 
their own behalf at the expense of others. 

Nor are these instances isolated to our own 
society. In Red China, the Chinese Govern- 
ment is currently coping with a race issue 
which is once again disproving the fiction 
that Communist methods are superior to 
Western methods in the matter of securing 
social justice for all. It so happens that 
about 92 percent of the Chinese population 
is comprised of persons belonging to the 
“Han” race, and the other 8 percent is re- 
ferred to by the majority as “dogs.” It has 
been thus throughout Chinese history, and 
the Communist takeover did not change this 
one iota. 

We also have been reading in the papers 
lately about the Chinese hatred for the white 
race generally in their relations with the 
Soviet Union and certainly with this coun- 
try. We also know that while antisemitism 
was Officially outlawed in Russia, it continues 
to flourish to this day with the connivance 
of Soviet officials. 

The important lesson for us should be 
that no government can of itself preach 
tolerance to its people, even enact laws 
forbidding persecution with any considerable 
effect. It may defend its minorities against 
outrageous attack and can generally pro- 
tect their rights. But when all is said 
and done, the only force that can work 
effectively among the people to offset ig- 
norance and fear is the force of the people 
themselves, such as the part represented by 
yourselves here tonight. 

It is my impression in witnessing the 
growing influence of the national conference 
over the years and the decrease of bigotry in 
the United States, that there is a close con- 
nection between the two developments and 
one in which you as members of the national 
conference can take great pride. 

As I have already implied, it is my be- 
lief that there will be no real test of how 
free we are from bigotry in this country 
until the economic picture worsens, I cer- 
tainly hope that my words are never put 
to the test, for we want at all costs to avoid 
an economic disaster or serious recession. 
Economics alone is certainly not the only 
determining factor in the degree of toler- 
ance we are able to achieve. Certainly the 
work of the churches is uppermost and it 
is they who will have to bear much of the 
burden of our continuing vigilance. We 
must further recognize the importance of 
guarding against the oversimplified solu- 
tion to complex and difficult problems with 
which we are faced. In my opinion, the 
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hate groups, the radicals, and the extremists 
have been able to make headway in this 
country in recent 
some who believe there are easy, quick, and 
obvious solutions to the complex problems 
that confront us today. 

Before concluding, I would like to say 
something concerning civil rights, an issue 
with which the present Congress is attempt- 
ing to deal. I have been quoted in the press 
us stating that I believe that jobs are the 
key to the solution of the Negro problem 
in this country. I would like to elaborate. 
The job problem is not solvable on a racial 
issue. Automation draws no color line and 
affects people at every level, particularly the 
lower income groups. I do not believe that 
any Negro leader will quarrel with the fact 
that in this age of automation jobs must be 
found and they are found only by men and 
women who are skilled, educated, and in 
good health. 

The President himself said only 2 weeks 
ago that jobs cannot be filled on a quota 
system according to race. I agree whole- 
heartedly. They must be filled on the basis 
of merit and ability. It is only through an 
educated and skilled America that our pro- 
ductivity and manpower can be fully util- 
ized, This is a job in which political pres- 
sure and even legislation can only create a 
proper climate; it cannot create the educa- 
tion and skills that are needed so desperately 
by much of the Negro population. 

Surely the civil rights issue will be acted 
upon one way or another by this session of 
Congress, but the basic goals and aspirations 
of the Negro minority, or any other minority 
for that matter, cannot be answered by legis- 
lation alone. 

I should like to compliment this organi- 
zation on its efforts in the cause of brother- 
hood regardiess of race, religion, or country— 
for your efforts have gone beyond the borders 
of the United States. 

When the national conference first came 
into existence, it threw its weight against 
the 1928 hate campaign involving the re- 
ligious beliefs of New York Governor Al 
Smith. The national conference demon- 
strated then that it was willing to fight in 
behalf of any victim of undemocratic, un- 
principled attack. In the thirties it was re- 
sponsible for launching Brotherhood Week 
which has become a national institution 
headed every year by the President of the 
United States, In 1941 the national confer- 
ence began its summer workshops for teach- 
ers, and at the same time sent speaker teams 
to our Armed Forces in all parts of the United 
States and overseas. Then, following the 
close of World War II, the national confer- 
ence program was greatly expanded so that 
not only teachers but community leaders, 
police, businessmen, union leaders, and youth 
groups were enlisted. 

What all this may amount to—indeed, 
what I hope it will amount to—is to bring 
to an end the cycle of which I spoke earlier— 
the traditional cycle, by which race hate and 
ethnic hate can be severely reduced when 
times are good but revived again when times 
get bad. Indeed, with the work of your or- 
ganization and like organizations through- 
out the country, the time may soon arrive 
when it can be said in au truth that the 
great mass of Americans are able to meet 
their troubles—of every kind—without 
blaming somebody else for them, and with- 
out feeling obliged to defame their fellow 
Americans at this or any other time. 

In the event that this blessed condition 
ever, in fact, develops, you, of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, will have 
the right to take as many bows as you wish— 
and it is my hope, when that happens, that 
I will be on hand as a witness, in order to 
join in the applause. 


I thank you for your attention. 


because there are 
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International Congress on Education of 
the Deaf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


> Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, for almost 
a hundred years the dedicated educators 
of the deaf have sponsored international 
meetings to exchange ideas and gain in- 
formation relating to the universal prob- 
lem of educating the deaf. The first in- 
ternational meeting was held in 1873 in 
Vienna. In 1878, the first International 
Congress on Education of the Deaf was 
convened in Paris. Since then, the 
United States has served as host on two 
occasions. 

In 1933, the International Congress on 
Education of the Deaf met in Trenton, 
N.J., and, most recently, the 10th Inter- 
national Congress on Education of the 
Deaf met during June 22-28, 1963, in 
Washington, D.C. The host institution 
was Gallaudet College, the only college 
in the world dedicated to the education 
of the deaf. 

I know that my colleagues in Congress 
will be interested in reading a statement 
that summarizes the activities of the 10th 
International Congress on Education of 
the Deaf and I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection. the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON EDUCATION OF 
THE DEAF ENDS ON OPTIMISTIC NOTE 

How to educate deaf children better was 
the theme of an unusual weeklong meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C., of close to 2.200 
educators and administrators from more 
than 50 countries and every State in the 
United States. The International Congress 
on Education of the Deaf, which started in 
1878, met for the first time in 30 years in 
America, at Gallaudet College. June 22-28, 
1963. Gallaudet is the only college in the 
word dedicated to the education and wel- 
fare of the deaf. 

Most of those who attended are directly 
concerned with educating deaf children in 
preschool, elementary, and high schools 
throughout the world; but some were from 
allied fields, such as psychology and linguis- 
tics, and were interested in increasing their 
knowledge of how hearing people communi- 
cate by studying those without hearing. 

More than 250 papers, dealing with test- 
ing, communications, learning, curriculum, 
and rehabilitation, were delivered. Subjects 
of particular interest discussed were: (1) 
Modern techniques for testing children 
which enable educators to make an earlier 
and more specific assessment of defective 
hearing in children, prior to 4 years of age; 
(2) the importance of communicating some 
sound and learning experiences to children 
at the earliest possible age—from birth to 
6 years; (3) the vital role of the parent in 
providing learning, love, and motivation to 
the deaf child; (4) the improved oppor- 
tunities today for manipulating signals to 
children so as to reach them earlier and 
better (by sound amplification and filtering 
systems); (5) the more scientific approach 

to the best sensory pathways for reaching 
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the child, whether by vision or hearing or 
some combination of both; and (6) the need 
for a closer relationship between the chang- 
ing Job needs of business and industry, and 
the preparation of deaf children for their 
entrance into the job market. 

Dr. Bernard Tervoort of the Netherlands 
reported on a research project he is conduct- 
ing to determine how deaf children actually 
communicate with each other outside 3 
classroom situation. Using telescopic cam- 
eras, he has been making pictures of 60 chil- 
dren, ages 7 to 12, in North Carolina, Indi- 
ana, Holland, and Belgium. He has found 
that when left to themselves, deaf children, 
using mimicry, gestures, postures, and non- 
phonemic sounds, fight against the auditory 
principles they are receiving in classrooms, 

Dr. Edgar F. Waldon, audiologist at the 
speech clinic of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C., described a new 
audiometric technique, the Baby-Cry Test 
(BCT), for testing the hearing responses of 
very young children. Formerly, a pure-tone 
signal had been used with only fair results. 
The BCT employs an actual cry of a 6- 
month-old baby. The cry is fed to an am- 
plifier combination unit. and then passed 
through a variable band pass filter for fre- 
quency bands, The outcoming signal is re- 
corded on another tape. Sixty children from 
1 month to 3 years old were tested by both 
means, and the Baby-Cry Test elicited re- 
sponses in 100 percent of the cases. 

Mrs. Spencer Tracy, whose son is deaf, de- 
livered a paper on the work of the John 
Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles. Mrs. Tracy 
has found that learning for deaf children 
depends primarily upon their parents—not 
so much on deaf children’s scholastic attain- 
ments as on their attitude toward life and 
their parents, on their love, their support 
and their understanding, on their values. 
and their sense of what is important.” She 
stressed that feelings“ play an impor- 
tant part of how a child learns to communi- 
cate, and that better parent education is one 
of the solutions for educating the child. In 
addition to working with parents at the 
Tracy Clinic itself, the clinic maintains a 
worldwide correspondence course for any 
parent who suddenly discovers that his child 
is deaf and is bewildered about his own role 
in helping the child. 

An educator who teaches only the hear- 
ing, but is interested in studying how deaf 
children communicate, is Dr. Dennis Fry, 
professor of experimental phonetics at Uni- 
versity College, London, England. Dr. Fry 
presented a paper on his work on how sounds 
and the brain interact in communications. 
He is studying the rhythm and tone quali- 
ties of sounds to determine their effect on 
brain waves. One conclusion reached is that 
most deaf people have some latent, residual 
hearing and, for learning to take place, it is 
important to reach children at the earliest 
possible age. Thus again the role of the 
parent in making sounds to the child from 
birth to age 6, rather than tending to avoid 
speech, was emphasized. 

Improvements in ear surgery and in audio- 
metric instruments such as the electroen- 
cephalograph, the use of the digital computer 
to show the electrical output of the nervous 
system in response to sound, how deafness 
affects. the personality and one's outlook 
and social adjustment, were other subjects 
discussed during the week. 

Cochairman of the Congress, Dr. Richard 
Silverman of the Central Institute for the 
Deaf in St. Louis, Mo., spoke in his keynote 
address of those educators who would gear 
an educational program to the production of 
contented members of a subculture in its 
mores, modes of communication and oppor- 
tunities for social expression * * * while 
others strive for complete assimilation of 
deaf people in the world of the hearing.” 
He felt that a constructive combination of 
both ideas would be most useful. 
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Dr. Silverman also decried the increasing 
number of young deaf people, 17 to 22, who 
enter the labor market without any market- 
able skills or those that are marginal. He 
said that educators are faced with the per- 
plexing problems of “vocational training for 
what?" * * * of preparing young people 
for jobs that at the time of their schooling 
do not yet exist. He urged the improvement 
of teacher training, reduction of teacher 
shortage, and the “elimination of a persis- 
tent parochialism that is a residue from the 
days when the education of the deaf was in 
the hands of a dedicated but professionally 
inbred few.” 

What the International Congress has meant 
to foreign delegates is revealed by such an 
administrator as Miss Kool Jong Lee, prin- 
cipal of the Federation School for the Deaf 
in Penang, Malaya. Miss Lee attended the 
last world meeting 5 years ago in Manchester, 
England. Her problem is one of adapting 
the new techniques and equipment she learns 
about to conditions in Malaya. If she orders 
a new audiometric device from England, for 
example, she is faced with an impossible re- 
pair job when the equipment eventually 
breaks down. She finds it difficult to apply 
new knowledge on communications to the 
languages of her own country where the chil- 
dren are taught both English and Malay. 

Mrs, Nancy De Sa of Bombay, India, has 
a different problem at the school for the 
deaf she founded. Mrs. De Sa became inter- 
ested in deaf children by watching their at- 
tempts at communication. She started a 
small school, the Stephens School for the 
Deaf in Chowpatty. Now the school is ready 
for its own building, but she so far has been 
unable to locate the necessary funds. 

Mexico, the Netherlands, England, Sweden, 
and Argentina had large delegations attend- 
ing. Others came from Brazil, Hong Kong, 
Japan, Korea, Kuwait, Israel, Lebanon, Kash- 
mir, Ghana, Iceland, the Philippines, and 
most of Europe and South America, Yugo- 
slavia was the only Iron Curtain country 
represented. 

The Honorable Anthony J. Celebrezze, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
addressing the Congrers banqu-t attended 
by over 900 people, said: 

It is always a hopeful sign when people 
join together in working to solve a common 
problem. Even when a single individual 
finds another in difficulty and extends a help- 
ing hand, the world is made a little better 
if only for the trying. When many people 
join together to reduce human affliction, the 
good that is done far exceeds the sum of the 
individual efforts. for each contributes to the 
effectiveness of the others. 

“You have brought to your work still an- 
other dimension—a dimension large enough 
‘to encompass the whole family of man. For 
you are not only many people working to- 
gether to solve a common problem—you are 
many people of many lands. In your com- 
bined efforts to add to the sum total of 
human happiness you are giving expression 
to the brotherhood of man in its finest form.” 

The Secretary told those present that 
“man continues to have hope for a better 
world, As all of you so fully appreciate in 
your own work hope has been the great 
mainspring that has made modern public 
health possible. Time was when parents 
could do little but hope when their children 
came down with the inevitable chills and 
fevers of childhood. And more often than 
not hope was merely a shield against despair. 
Now it is the other way around for an ever- 
increasing number of families. Worry, yes. 
But now, more often than not, there is 
Seer aes yor ase And even when the 
worst ppens ere is every hope—ey 
confidence—that the day will come when the 
death-dealing agent that took the life of this 
child will have been brought under control, 
so that other children may live.” 

“Surely we have,” Secretary Celebrezze 
said, an obligation to see that every child 
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has the opportunity to go up the educational 
ladder as far as he wants to and can—in- 
cluding those who have the misfortune to be 
mentally or physically handicapped. This is 
a large order in the best of circumstances. 
It becomes an even larger order with young 
people whom fate has forced to grow up in a 
silent world. Every chiid needs a good 
teacher. To the child who is deaf the kind 
“of teacher he has becomes a matter of over- 
whelming importance.” 

Secretary Celebrezze pointed out that as a 
result of the new program of Federal aid to 
colleges and universities to train more teach- 
ers of the deaf in this country, 470 qualified 
teachers of the deaf were graduated this 
year—more than twice the number grad- 
uated in any previous year. Some 2,700 
children who are comptetely deaf or who 
have serious hearing impairments will, for 
the first time, have a trained teacher this 
fall. There are still an estimated 5,000 deaf 
children who should have special education 
and aren't receiving it. 

“We are recommending,” the Secretary 
said, that the teacher-training program be 
broadened and improved and that !t also in- 
clude provisions for research on improved 
teaching methods. The teacher is part of a 
larger team in our modern work for deaf 
children and adults, for maximum success 
today depends very directly on teamwork—a 
team in which teachers, therapists, counsel- 
ors, social workers, job specialists, and other 
professional staff work together on behalf of 
the deaf. Here, too, we are making progress. 
A number of Federal programs are specifi- 
cally designed to train more men and women 
in these professions which ere so important 
in our total efforts to bring deaf people the 
full benefits of modern knowledge and 
Skills.“ 

Near the end of his speech, Secretary Cele- 
brezze said, “I hardly need point out that 
we are deeply proud of Gallaudet College 
and its century of fine work on behalf of 
the deaf. It has been said that a child's 
education should begin at least 100 years 
before he is born. For many deaf children 
of the world theirs did—with the establish- 
ment of Gallaudet College. This is more 

than an American institution—it is an inter- 
national institution. This year's enrollment 
of more than 600 men and women includes 
students from Finland, South Vietnam, In- 
dia, Japan, Ghana, Pakistan, South Africa, 
China, and Canada, 

“The world urgently needs today rallying 
points of unity, points where men and women 
of different faiths and cu'tures can meet, 
define needs, and, in a great exchange of 
ideas across national boundaries, advance 
the well-being of the human race. 

“More than 200 years ago, Joseph Addison 
said, ‘If men would consider not so much 
wherein they differ, as wherein they agree, 
there would be far less of incharitableness 
and angry feeling in the world.’ 

“This International Congress is such a 
rallying point, such a center of unity, a 
meeting where the spirit of cooperative 
endeavors develops mutual ties of peaceful 
purpose—the bonds that offset tensions and 
the ‘angry feeling in the world.’ * * * 

“I am grateful,” the Secretary concluded, 
“as I know you are, to the Council on Edu- 
cation of the Deaf for sponsoring this Inter- 
national Congress. I wish you ever-increas- 
ing success in your great and difficult mission 
in the years ahead.” 5 

Dr. M. J. C. Buchli, of Groningen, 
Netherlands, and past president of the In- 
ternational Congress, in the “Response for 
Foreign Delegates“ at the banquet, named 
what he considered the two high points of 
the Congress: (1) The “From Rhythm to 
Rhyme" demonstration by 32 deaf and hard- 
of-hearing children from the Willis and 
Elizabeth Martin Day School for the Deaf, 
Philadelphia, Pa, (2) the “Class in Ameril- 
can Literature” demonstration by a deaf pro- 
fessor, Robert F. Panara, with a representa- 
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tive group of deaf students from the junior 
and senior classes of Gallaudet College. 
Professor Panara, a graduate of Galiaudet 
College, in his demonstration used all the 
resources of the Simultaneous Method of 
communication, which in his own individu- 
alized manner, included finger spelling, sign 
language, pantomime, and writing on the 
blackboard. 

These two heartwarming events Dr. Buchli 
claimed contributed the most to the success 
of the weeklong meeting and made worth- 
while the thousands of miles traveled by 
many of the delegates to attend the Con- 
gress. 

Dr. S. Richard Silverman, director, Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo., and 
Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, president, Gallaudet 
College, served as cochairmen of the Inter- 
national Congress. 

Lr. Lloyd A. Ambrosen, superintendent, 
Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick, and 
Dr. Edgar L. Lowell, administrator, John 
Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif., were co- 
chairmen of the program commitete. 

Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, chairman, Depart- 
ment of History and Political Science, Gal- 
laudet College, and editor, America Annals 
of the Deaf, served as executive secretary of 
the Congress. 

The Georgetown University School of Lin- 
guistics had charge of translation into 
French, German, and Spanish of the papers 
delivered. In addition 49 manual inter- 
preters were provided for the deaf people 
who attended the meeting. 

The next International Congress on the 
Education of the Deaf will probably convene 
in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1968, at the invi- 
tation of the four Scandinavian countries: 
Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden. 


Nuclear Testing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker. 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Union of September 
29, 1963: 

This dangerous, authoritarian approach 
reached its climax in the debate on the nu- 
clear test bam. A group of civilians in the 
executive branch of Government tried to bar 
Congress and the American people from ac- 
cess to facts vitally needed to make a wise 
decision on this matter of crucial impor- 
tance to the national security. 

For this reason, a magazine published in 
Washington, D.C., entitled Missiles and Rock- 
ets, announced in its September 16 issue 
that it was deliberately breaking “the high- 
est national classification.” Taking the 
stand that this information was being dan- 
gerously and unjustly kept from Congress 
and the public, the magazine revealed “top 
secret” information. It said the Soviets had 
conducted tests that disclosed the existence 
of a completely unexpected effect known as 
the electromagnetic pulse (EMP). As a re- 
sult of Moscow's doublecrossing breach of 
the last moratorium on nuclear testing the 
Soviets may have developed a superbomb 
that can immobilize the electronic brains of 
U.S. missiles in their underground silos. 

This discovery is of transcendental impor- 
tance to the survival of the United States 
as a free nation, both literally and politi- 
cally, The United States has already volun- 
tarily surrendered its first-strike capability 
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to the enemy. This was done under the 
assumption that we could retaliate with such 
overwhelming force to destroy the Soviet 
Union that Moscow would never dare use its 
first-strike advantage. Now, if the destruc- 
tive effect of the electromagnetic pulse is 
what the Soviet tests indicate, we have lost 
the second-strike power as well. 

A Washington analytical report by Edward 
Hunter, author of “Brainwashing From Pav- 
lov to Powers,” revealed other classified data. 
According to him, the White House kept 
secret the two atomic test shots fired through 
space by the Soviet Union on June 10 and 
June 19. 

“What is still undisclosed is that the So- 
viets ‘killed' one of our satellites with one 
of their explosions, doing: so at the precise 
right time in space, in a manner that could 
only be deliberate.” 

We, on the other hand, the report went 
on to say, accidentally knocked out two of 
our own satellites in one of our tests last 
summer. 


Strange Bedfellows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to advise the Members of the House 
of some rather strange coincidences. At 
a book-and-author luncheon to be held 
October 22 at 12:30 in the Waldorf-As- 
toria Grand Ballroom, and sponsored by 
the American Booksellers Association 
and the New York Herald Tribune, there 
will appear as guest speakers Mr. Allen 
Dulles, former head of CIA, Hon. Adlai 
Stevenson, Ambassador to the United 
Nations, and Jessica Mitford, also known 
as Jessica Mitford Romilly Treuhait, 
author of a recent book entitled The 
American Way of Death.” Jessica Mit- 
ford is the wife of Robert Treuhaft, 
twice identified as a Communist in the 
Seventh Report of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee of the California 
State Senate for 1953, at pages 260, 261, 
and 262. He took the fifth amendment, 
and so did his wife, Jessica Mitford, to 
avoid incriminating herself when her as- 
sociations were documented. Among 
other things, it was shown that Mrs. 
Treuhaft—Jessica Mitford—was once 
the financial director of the Communist- 
run California Labor School. She was 
also director of the Civil Rights Congress 
in the Berkeley, California, area. This 
organization is cited as a Communist 
front operation by the U.S. Attorney 
General. She also was identified as one 
who attended a closed meeting of the 
Communist Party on January 28, 1951 at 
2002 San Pablo Avenue, El Cerrito, Calif. 
When questioned on this, she took the 
fifth amendment. 

One wonders whether this information 
is known by Allen Dulles and Ambassa- 
dor Stevenson, or if they have been made 
dupes to attract a large audience for 
Jessica Mitford to plug her new book. 
While hiding behind the commercial 
aspects of the mortician and the ceme- 
teries and mausoleums where our dear 
departed friends and relatives are com- 
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memorated, she is really striking an- 
other blow at the Christian religion. 
Her tirade against morticians is simply 
the vehicle to carry her antichrist at- 
tack, and I am at a loss to know why 
Americans such as Allen Dulles and Am- 
bassador Stevenson should create an air 


of respectability for this pro-Commu- | 


nist anti-American. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to further advise 
the House that tomorrow night CBS is 
presenting a 1-hour documentary on the 
Mitford book and is giving her a national 
forum from which to spew her anti- 
Americanism. 

You should also know that Dr. Frank 
Stanton of CBS and Mr. Richard S. Sa- 
lant, president of CBS News, have been 
on notice for 2 weeks regarding Jessica 
Mitford’s Communist-front activities, but 
they still insist on giving her 1 hour free 
time to advance the sale of her book, 
the profits from which, no doubt, will 
find their way into the coffers of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A. 

It is my belief that this is a pro- 
Communist documentary and that some 
patriotic American should demand and 
receive equal time to expose Jessica Mit- 
ford, because you can rest assured that 
the left-leaning CBS will not put forth 
one word of identification of Mitford and 
her Communist front activities. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith an 
editorial appearing in the Valley Times, 
Van Nuys, Calif., on September 28, writ- 
ten by Mr. Ben Reddick, its publisher. 
This editorial deals with Jessica Mitford 
and her book. “The American Way of 
Death,” published by Simon & Schuster 
of New York: 

A HAUNTING REMINDER 

The “we will bury you” remark that 
Khrushchey made has come back to haunt 
him. Recently he tried to recant the state- 
ment when he told workers in Yugoslavia 
that he did not mean that Russia or the 
Communist world would literally or actually 
bury the free world but that workers of the 
capitalist countries would engulf their 
“masters” with communism by choice. 

Now the attack has started so that Com- 
munists may try to bury even the funeral 
business in the free world. 

Recently members of the leftist clergy and 
some of the Nation's outstanding news media 
have joined hands in a blatant denunciation 
of funeral directors, morticians, and memo- 
rial parks and kindred purveyors of services 
at time of sadness and need. 

As usual in such attacks there is a thread 
of truth, citations of isolated abuses, exag- 
gerations, and downright falsehood. Trigger 
behind the attack is a book published by 
Simon and Schuster of New York. They are 
the publishers of “Calories Don't Count" 
which the Federal Trade Commission cited 
for false advertising. 

The most recent volume is entitled The 
American Way of Death.” Author is listed as 
Jessica Mitford. Jessica Mitford is identified 
by her agents as Mrs. Robert Treuhaft, of 
Oakland, Calif. Treuhaft was twice identi- 
fied in House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee reports as a Communist. He took the 
fifth amendment. His wife also took the 
fifth to avoid incriminating herself when her 
associations were documented. 

She is known by her writings to have been 
the wife of a freedom fighter with Com- 
munists forces in the Spanish Civil War. 
This was a marriage prior to the Treuhaft 
merger, The Mitford woman was a native 
of England and among her sisters were Unity 
Freeman Mitford, identified as Hitler's Nor- 
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dic goddess; Lady Diana Mosley, wife of Sir 
Oswald Mosley, British Fascist rabble rouser, 
and of Nancy Mitford whose novels have al- 
ways acridly treated American men, morals, 
and standards. à 

Mrs. Jessica Mitford Romilly Treuhaft in 
her book, deals with many things which cer- 
tainly are fact, many others are question- 
able. If she is following the Communist 
Party line of anti-Christ and antireligion 
she should have dealt somewhat with the 
deviations and aberrations of that society. 

In Moscow is a giant tomb of red marble, 
set on a base of black marble close alongside 
the wall of the Kremlin on Red Square. 
This structure is the tomb that is supposed 
to have housed the preserved bodies of 
Stalin and Lenin. Stalin was removed to 
an inconspicuous grave behind the Lenin 
monument when Khrushchev undertook the 
de-Stalinization of Russia and the satellite 
countries. 

Despite the fact Mrs. Mitford Romilly 
Treuhaft decries the worship of the dead 
and highiy commercialized aspects of the 
modern funeral and burial costs, she has 
overlooked Lenin's enshrinement. Is this 
not an outstanding example of the cosmetol- 
ogists art on the dead which she so decries? 

In the United States of America and on 
huge billboards around southern California 
we have seen the legend “service never re- 
fused for lack of funds.” 

We would rather place our mortal remains. 
alive or dead, in the hands of any Ameri- 
can mortician than to set foot on the soil 
of any Communist nation. The Mitford- 
Simon & Schuster book is the best acclama- 
tion we know for the term “Better Dead 
Than Read.” 


Bungling in Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY, Mr. Speaker, I hope 
all Members have had an opportunity to 
read the lead editorial that appeared in 
the New York Times, Tuesday, October 8, 
entitled “Bungling in Space.” 

In the event that Members missed the 
editorial, I am taking the liberty of in- 
serting it in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I should particularly like to draw at- 
tention to that portion of the editorial 
that suggests the importance of a con- 
gressional examination of the “pork 
barrel" that has sprung up around the 
space program. 

The editorial follows: 

BUNGLING In SPACE 

The execution of the space program, al- 
ready under heavy congressional fire, has 
now been subjected to severe additional 
criticism by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

By inference, NASA criticizes itself as well 
as American industry in the castigations of 
industry's quality control that mark the 
final report on Project Mercury. Careless 
and sloppy workmanship and numerous fail- 
ures to meet specifications for capsules and 
boosters and equipment led to repeated de- 
lays, undue costs, and unnecessary risks of 
life. 4 

NASA lays these faults on the shoulders of 
industry alone, but the General Accounting 
Office is more embracing in its distribution 


All this has become regrettably familiar 
language in evaluations of defense and space 
procurement, Pentagon officials and various 
officers of the armed services have repeatedly 
crsticized the standards of workmanship of 
many contractors and have loudly com- 
plained about heavy cost overruns. 

It is true that the new frontiers of space, 
like the new frontiers of the ocean depths, 
require finer tolerances, better workmanship, 
novel techniques, and processes and the 
solution of problems undreamed of a couple 
of decades ago. It is true ee ee 
space program, unlike the Russian, 
to work within the confines of limited rocket 
boost, which meant that capsules and equip- 
ment had to be miniaturized to a degree that 
compounded all the engineering problems. 
It is true that the best of U.S. industry has 
performed some prodigies of development 
and production in the space and military 
hardware program. 

But the record has been marred too often 
by sloppiness and carelessness. Industry 
cannot meet the exacting challenges of the 
new technology by old patterns. Contract- 
ing ures must be placed as far as pos- 
sible on an incentive and penalty basis— 
more money for excellent performance, eco- 
nomical production and early delivery; severe 
penalties for poor performance, uneconomi- 
cal production and delays. 

And while criticism is being parceled out, 
a considerable measure should be bestowed 
on both the Kennedy administration and 
Congress itself for the aroma of the pork- 
barrel that they have allowed to spring up 
around the space program, The Manned 
Spacecraft Center, for example, was located 
near Houston under circumstances which, as 
described in yesterday's Times by our cor- 
respondent John W. Finney, could only make 
the public more cynical than ever about the 
whole program. 

The disgraceful maneuvering to establish 
multimillion-dollar space projects—whether 
in Texas or Massachusetts—refiects on the 
administration, the Congress and the coun- 
try and undermines popular support for the 
program itself. No wonder the expenditure 
of such vast sums has been meeting so much 
well-founded public resistance. 


Our Fisheries Must Be Protected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
for those of us who foresee increasing 
importance in the wealth of the seas 
within the framework of an exploding 
world population, the alarming increase 
in the exploitation of fishing grounds 
adjacent to the United States by fishing 
fleets of foreign nations during the past 
2 years is cause for consternation and 
deep concern. Indulging in careless and 
wanton drag operations, these foreign 
fleets not only destroy the bottom fish- 
eries on our Continental Shelf but dam- 
age and destroy gear of American fisher- 
men, and thereby force them from their 
traditional fishing grounds, 

The time has come for the United 
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States to take strong and affirmative 
action to secure our national interest, 
while at the same time protecting the 
livelihood of our fishermen, 

To highlight the seriousness of the 
situation, I point to the aggressive action 
of Russian fishing fleets which have been 
engaged in modern large-scale, subsi- 
dized operations in the process of drag- 
ging for king crab and other fisheries 
resources off the coast of Kodiak Island, 
Alaska. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all of my col- 
leagues to help resolve this problem by 
lending their weight in passing the im- 
portant and pertinent legislation now 
pending before this House and which 
I have discussed in my letter of October 
14 to President Kennedy. Therein I 
have also stressed the need for positive 
Executive action to protect our fisher- 
men and fisheries resources. The letter 
follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 14, 1963. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mn. President; By means of this 
letter I urgently submit for your considera- 
tion the emphasis which I place upon a re- 
cent legislative development designed to 
stem the tide of foreign encroachment upon 
traditional American fishing grounds. I re- 
fer to passage by the Senate on October 1, 
1963, of the bill, S. 1988, introduced in the 
Senate by my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Alaska, Mr. BARTLETT, and cosponsored 
by nine other Senators, including the senior 
Senator from the State of Washington, Mr, 
Macnvson, who states the purpose of the bill 
to be as follows: “First, to protect our ter- 
ritorlal waters from encroachment by for- 
eign fishing vessels; and, second, to preserve 
our marine resources on, or attached to, the 
Continental Shelf.“ The bill also defines 
violations and prescribes penalties. 

Except for amendments adopted in the 
Senate, S. 1988 is identical to my bill, HR. 
7954, pending in the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to which 
committee S. 1988 has also been assigned, 
as well as a like bill, H.R. 8296, introduced by 
my colleague, Representative HASTINGS 
KerrH, of Massachusetts. At the Senate 
committee hearings, S. 1988 was supported 
by the State Department, Department of the 
Interior, Department of the Navy, and the 
Department of the Treasury, and was strongly 
endorsed by the entire fishing industry of 
the United States. My urgent request that 
House action in the form of a hearing upon 
this vital legislation be expedited has al- 
ready been transmitted to the Honorable 
HERBERT C. Bonner, chairman of said com- 
mittee. 

Commencing at page 17554 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of October 1, 1963, we 
find strong supporting statements by many 
Senators pertaining to the folowing salient 
points: 

(a) The need for this legislation is urgent 
because during the past summer there have 
been numerous incidents off both the At- 
lantic and the Pacific coasts in which Rus- 
sian and Japanese vessels have engaged in 
fishing activities within our territorial 
waters or exploited resources of our conti- 
nental shelf; 

(b) Our Government presently lacks stat- 
utory authority to protect both our terri- 
torial waters within the 3-mile limit and 
resources upon the continental shelf. At 
present, encroachments by foreign vessels 
within our 3-mile limit can be met only by 
boarding and a polite request to leave; 
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signed this convention, including the Soviet 
Union and the United States; 

(e) In addition to trawling for king crab 
in international waters near Kodiak Island, 
Russians navigating fleets of modern fast 
vessels have ruthlessly moved through waters 
already occupied by Alaskan fishermen and 
deliberately damaged or destroyed their 
gear, consisting of crab pots marked with 
buoys. This, of course, has created an ex- 
plosive situation leading to the depletion of 
the great Alaska king crab fishery upon our 
continental shelf, concurrently with driving 
Alaskans from one of their traditional fish- 
ing grounds and thereby—unless brought to 
a stop—ruining their means of earning a 
livelihood. 

In the light of the foregoing, I now indi- 
cate my view of the great significance of the 
subject legislation as mentioned at the out- 
set of this letter. The points I am about to 
make would, if pursued, constitute a timely 
supplementation to your strong stand sup- 
porting the principle of abstention as it has 
applied during the past 10 years to the Jap- 
anese North Pacific salmon fishery on the 
high seas, with varying periods of applica- 
tion to halibut and herring. I emphasize 
the triple importance of this legislation as 
follows: 

Pirst, it is needed as legal implementation 
for accomplishment by our Government of 
protection of our territorial waters; second, 
its undefined reference to “territorial waters” 
leaves the door open for enlargement of our 
territorial waters by executive assertion of 
American jurisdiction over the sea to the 
12-mile limit, especially for fishery pur- 
poses; and, third, it provides suitable pro- 
visions for enforcement of an official claim 
by the United States to ownership and con- 
trol over the resources on or attached to its 
Continental Shelf, including king crab, to be 
effective at such time as such claim is made. 

The first objective, which is to fill the void 
in Federal law with respect to violations of 
our territorial waters by foreign vessels, 
would be immediately accomplished by pas- 
sage and approval of the bill. The second 
and third objectives, however, depend upon 
companion action by the Executive. There- 
fore, I seek and urge your direction and sup- 
port of appropriate steps to establish the 12- 
mile limit along our coasts especially for fish- 
ing, in harmony with certain historical rights 
of Canadian fishermen in exchange for re- 
ciprocal acknowledgement by Canada of cer- 
tain historical rights of U.S. fishermen off the 
coasts of Canada. I further respectfully urge 
your issuance of such presidential procla- 
mation as is necessary to constitute a formal 
claim by the United States to resources of 
the Continental Shelf which appertain to 
the United States, to be done pursuant to 
the provisions of the 1953 Submerged Lands 
Act and the Outer Continental Shelf Act 
without awaiting the one final ratification to 
the Convention on the Continental Shelf, if 
you foresee subsantial delay thereof. 

Sincerely and cordially yours, 

RALPH J. RIVERS, 
Member of Congress: 
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Quality Stabilization and Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, it is an- 
ticipated that before the year is out there 
will be presented a measure to the Con- 
gress labeled the Quality Stabilization 
Act which purportedly will have the ef- 
fect of artificially raising prices to a 
more equitable level for the retailer and 
a tolerable level for the consumer. I be- 
lieve Dr. Lawrence C. Lockley of the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara (Calif.) has re- 
cently placed this issue in perspective as 
follows: 

One of the bits of legislation which has 
come up quietly—so quietly that I, for one, 
had not been aware of it, was a bill called 
the Quality Stabilization Act, a new and 
fancy name for a new attempt to legislate 
what we have unfortunately called fair 
trade into practice again. According to a 
news account in the Wall Street Journal, this 
act is very likely to pass, in spite of opposi- 
tion by organized labor and the farm orga- 
nizations. 

The theoretical basis of free enterprise 
capitalism is that those entrepreneurs and 
investors who seek to improve their position 
will have to do so by the route of competi- 
tion. And in terms of the ultimate con- 
sumer, competition shows itself at the retail 
level. If one food store offers a popular 
brand of canned soup at 17 cents and an- 
other offers the same brand at 14 cents, the 
consumer will probably prefer to buy at 14 
cents, and the store trying to sell at the 
higher price will have to drop its price or 
keep its merchandise. The merchant offer- 
ing the soup at the lower price may have 
found a way to buy at a lower price, to re- 
tall more economically, or to do business on 
n lower gross margin. It makes no difference 
to the consumer how the retailer is able to 
offer merchandise at a lower price. 

While retailers compete with each other by 
striving for preferable locations; by at- 
tempting to offer better service (such as 
prompt delivery, credit, easy adjustments, 
guarantees, trading stamps, and the like), 
and by advertising, the major competi- 
tive resource in competition is price 
reduction. 

It is this type of competition which has 
brought the best products to the American 
public at the lowest feasible prices. It has 
helped to improve the quality of the prod- 
ucts we can buy. It has been a major factor 
in raising our standard of living. But at the 
Same time, it has been a ruthless weeder-out 
of inefficient retailers. The retailer who 
could not, one way or another, compete with 
his fellows, has gone to the wall. And when 
retailers, in any number, have found them- 
Selves in distress, they have sought relief 
in protective legislation. When the depart- 
ment store first appeared in the middle of 
the eighteen-hundreds, it was accused of 
crushing the honest small merchant because 
of its great size and economic wealth. It is 
evident that the threat was not realized. 
Later on, when parcel post made it possible 
to ship merchandise to hamlets which had 
never had adequate retail service, the large 
mall order firms were accused of throttling 
the honest small merchant. 

Particularly in the food fleld, the chain 
store became an important factor immedi- 
ately after the First World War. Once more, 
the honest small merchant cried out in his 
distress, and this time, a good many dis- 
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criminatory chain store taxes were estab- 
lished by various States—taxes which later 
turned out to be unconstitutional. 

Probably the biggest battle has been 
fought over what is misnamed fair trade 
legislation. Under this type of legislation, 
a manufacturer or even a wholesaler could 


enter into a contract to maintain a retail ` 


price set by the manufacturer or by the 
wholesaler. Law among the States varies, 
but it was usually enough to enter into a 
contract with from five to a dozen retailers 
to establish a so-called fair trade price, sell- 
ing below which was illegal. 

Fair trade legislation began with the act 
in California, passed in 1931, and amended 
in’ 1933, with the addition of the nonsigners’ 
clause, by means of which an agreement 
made between a manufacturer and a distrib- 
utor to maintain a given price for a specified 
product became legally binding when pub- 
licly announced by the manufacturer. So 
popular did this approach to protecting the 
small but honest merchant become that all 
States save Missouri, Texas, Vermont (and 
the District of Columbia) had fair trade 
laws. 

The drug retailers, the liquor dealers, the 
booksellers, and various others have said 
that they could not remain in business 
without protection from price cutters, and 
that fair trade legislation was necessary to 
them. In the latter part of the 1930's, I 
made a study of the size and profitability 
of drug retailers in Misosuri and in Texas, 
comparing them with similar groups of drug 
firms in States in which fair trading was 
practiced. Curiously enough, by whatever 
measures I could devise, the drug retailers 
were and more in the 
States where fair trading was not practiced. 
I am confident they were also better mer- 
chants, 

In the 1950’s, between the Supreme Court 
of the United States and the supreme courts 
of various of the States, fair trade legislation 
was almost forced out of existence. The 
nonsigner clause was ruled against by the 
US. Supreme Court and by various of the 
State courts. Two acts, by which Congress 
tried to maintain the effectiveness of fair 
trade legislation—the Miller-Ty: Act 
of 1937 and the McGuire Act of 1952—have 
either been emasculated by court decisions 
or have been largely ineffective. 

The renaissance of interest in fair trade 
legislation is undoubtedly due to the growth 
of the discount houses, which appear to have 
offered killing competition to many retailers. 

The Department of Justice, the Commerce 
Department, the Agriculture Department, 
and the Federal Trade Commission oppose 
the proposed legislation. It is thought that 
the President himself is opposed to it. The 
Wall Street Journal quotes Justice Depart- 
ment estimates of increased retail prices in 
areas covered by fair trade legislation—tif it 
is passed and applied—of from 19 to 27 per- 
cent. 

The act is being pushed by a large number 
of retail trade associations. Many retailers 
are, I am confident, putting as much political 
pressure as they can behind the proposed 
bill. Unfortunately, what they are asking 
for treats a symptom, and does not cure 
a basic fault. Good and competent mer- 
chants have seemed able to survive the com- 
petition of discount stores. They have, of 
course, felt such competition, but have 
sought their own methods of attracting and 
holding customers. They have needed no 
legislative protection. It is only the inept 
or the incompetent merchants who have to 
have a legislative umbrella to shelter them 
from competition. 

Among the forces we certainly do not need 
is an upward thrust on prices—a thrust cer- 
tain to come if fair trade legislation comes. 


“With our inbuilt tendencies toward infia- 


tion, any legislation which would add, not 
19 to 27 percent, but more conservatively, 
8 to 12 percent would be exceedingly harmful 
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to our economy. And on the basis of the 
studies I have made in the past, I suspect, 
it would not really help the retailers who are 
crying loudest for help. 

There is a further possibility, which should 
make some of the compliant manufacturers 
pause. We are in the middle of a trend to- 
ward proliferation of private brands, and in 
the middle of a period when the housewife 
appears to accept private brands willingly. 
The private brand is the property of the re- 
tall organization in most instances. Fair 
trading the manufacturers brands merely in- 
creases the retailers opportunities to sell their 
own private brands in place of manufactur- 
ers“ brands. Apparently the consumer does 
not really object to this substitution, and 
certainly the retailer does not, because he 
usually enjoys a slightly more advantageous 
margin on his own private brands. That 
pushes the manufacturers! brands into the 
background and stresses still further private 
brands. And the small retailer, who had 
hoped to be able to sell more, with less effort, 
and with a larger margin, will find himself 
holding merchandise of diminishing popu- 
larity. His case is likely to be worse than 
before. 

This situation is not new. We have seen 
it work out before. We have seen manu- 
facturers, caught by the pressure of many 
small retailers, fair trade their merchandise, 
but bootleg it to price cutting retailers to 
get volume. We have seen retailers protected 
by fair trade legislation suffer and go out of 
business. 

Why then, does this sorry piece of legisla- 
tion come up once more, with enough po- 
litical pressure behind it to suggest that it 
may be passed? The answer is easy: Fair 
trading offers a specific attack and a means 
of immediate action on what the merchant 
thinks is his most critical problem. Any 
other solution is a longer-term solution, and 
may involve the displacement of a good many 
less capable merchants—merchants who do 
not see their own shortcomings, and who 
greatly prefer a temporary legal shelter to 
the harsh but salutary action of competition, 

Implicit in free enterprise capitalism is the 
salutary influence of competition. Manu- 
facturers, processors, merchants—these vie 
with each other for the favor of their po- 
tential customers. Basically, competition 
centers around product improvement, service 
improvement, and price reduction, 

We have tried, frequently, to protect in- 
dividuals and small groups from the ravages 
of competition. For a good many years, we 
tried to protect the farmer. We tried this 
tactic at a time that the farmer was facing 
three basic changes that legislation could 
not divert. First was the shift from a horse 
and mule technology to a tractor technology. 
In that shift, farmers had to give up growing 
the feed for their own beasts of burden and 
grow other crops which would allow them to 
buy tractors and other kinds of farm 
chinery, and to buy the gasoline and 
run them, Second was the long-term shift 
away from a national diet heavily fortified 
with starches as the Nation in general relied 
on machines more than on muscle to do the 
heavy work. And third was the increase in 
optimum size of farms which has brought 
about a reduction in the number of farms by 
nearly one-third. 

The simplest way for us to have handled 
that situation was to have done nothing, so 
that farm families, as farming became less 
rewarding, and jobs in manufacturing and 
service industries opened up, could have 
filtered slowly but steadily to new environ- 
ments. If that policy had not been politi- 
cally acceptable, then some sort of subsidy 
could have been offered farm families to 
cushion their removal from farms. 

Instead, we developed a system of subsidies 
which made it possible for farmers to con- 
tinue to produce what was in surplus and 
allowing the continuance of an uneconomic 
allocation of land and labor resources. 
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Recently, we have apparently begun to 
taper off our farm controls and the accom- 
panying subsidies because of refusal of farm- 
ers to accept some of them longer. It has 
taken a long time, and has required the 
expelling of a good many hundred thousand 
farmers from their farms before the wisdom 
of the controls and subsidies began to be 
questioned by the farmers themselves, 
Again, few people like to regard themselves 
as submarginal, few people like to fail in 
business, and few people like to lose money. 
If they can find an umbrella to protect them, 
they will try to open it, even though they 
object to Government intervention in busi- 
ness, and least in principle and for others. 

Coming back to our problem of fair trade 
legislation, we could object to the reinstitu- 
tion on the grounds that the legislation will 
hold an umbrella of protection over the less 
competent merchants, and will bring about 
a consequential increase in retail prices of 
nationally advertised branded merchandise. 
But again, we are facing a much broader type 
of change than can be described by calling it 
price competition from discounting retailers. 

Our consumer-goods standard of living 
has been based in large measure on the rise 
of manufacturers’ advertised brands. Al- 
though a few items were advertised during 
the 1800's, the broad rise of brands started 
about 1907. In a day when dependability 
of food products and other items of con- 
sumption was questionable, the presence of 
products of first quality, always branded 
with the same brand, widely distributed, and 
widely advertised, was important to con- 
sumers, Such products were a little more 
costly, but were well worth the few pennies 
more. 

These products were protected by heavy 
consumer advertising expenditures. They 
were suffiicently leaders in their various 
fields that price cutting was rarely to be 
thought of. A strong group of magazine 
publishers and a large network of news- 
papers offered the vehicles for the adver- 


In time, other firms came to offer mer- 
chandise of equally high quality. During 
the years of the great depression, the few 
pennies I mentioned earlier came to be im- 
portant. Only when consumers were certain 
that the few pennies bought extra value 
would they be spent. Private brands came 
to be accepted. Somehow, between the un- 
even spread of labor costs, the rise in quality 
of the private brands, and the diminution 
of the price differential between private 
brands and advertised brands in the general 
rise of all prices, the strength of advertised 
brands diminished. We have seen some of 
the side effects of this trend in the disap- 
pearance of a number of formerly leading 
consumer magazines, and in the decrease in 
the number of newspapers in our cities. 
Costs of publishing have risen, but adver- 
tising revenues have not fully kept pace with 
the increases in the costs of publishing. 

Retail price discounting flourishes when it 
can be exercised in the face of strong com- 
petition from established brands. The 
stronger private brands become, the less 
opportunity there is for discounting. We 
have seen a number of the discount stores 
getting into trouble, losing money, and even 
going into bankruptcy. 

It is at this time that the merchant who 
has felt the competition from discounting 
stores should rethink his own competitive 
strategy, and move in as these stores dimin- 
ish in strength. 

Instead, fair trade legislation will reestab- 
lish the small but honest retailer behind 
the same kind of price differential which 
originally invited competition from the 
discounters, and will deny him the oppor- 
tunity of taking advantage of his new 
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New Power Scheme 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of private power versus public power 
has been a very controversial subject for 
a long time. It is always interesting to 
have the sentiments of the localities in 
reference to various features of the same. 
For that reason, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to 
insert a very good editorial which ap- 
peared in the Allentown Morning Call, 
an outstanding newspaper in my con- 
gressional district, on September 18, 
1963, on this subject. The editorial is as 
follows: 


New POWER SCHEME 

As Congress begins tightening up on 2- 
percent loans to Rural Electrieflation Admin- 
istration Cooperatives, tub thumpers for the 
Federal power industry are looking for new 
ways to keep expanding their empire. 

Latest proposal is from Clyde T. Ellis, gen- 
eral manager of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, whose principal job 
is to win more tax subsidies for these sup- 
pliers. He wants the taxpaying investor 
owned companies to merge their facilities 
with the tax-exempt segment of the industry 
to form a vast national pool that would pro- 
duce, distribute and sell all the electrical 
energy used in the United States. 

According to Ellis, a new federally char- 
tered corporation representing all companies 
would interconnect all sources of supply and 
“plan and build the most efficient common 
carrier transmission grid possible.” All 
suppliers would purchase their power from 
the corporation. 

Publicly, the pitch is that the national in- 
terest requires such a system for progress 
in peacetime and in the eventuality of war. 
Rate reductions also are forecast. The pro- 
posal obviously ties in with Interior Secre- 
tary Udall’s efforts to create a Government 
monopoly in long-distance power transmis- 
sion by blocking private companies from 
crossing public lands at their own expense, 

In its eagerness to take another step to- 
ward the power industry, the Fed- 
eral lobby overlooks the fact that the world’s 
largest power grid already is in operation. 
It now extends over 41 States and is due to 
cover the continent in 3 more years. EM- 
ciencies have made it possible for investor- 
owned companies to steadily lower their 
rates, in some instances below those charged 
by subsidized cooperatives, and still pay Fed- 
eral income taxes. 

Interestingly enough, the Federal power 
bloc is making its newest proposals just as 
Congress appears ready to require the Rural 
Electrification Administration to submit val- 
id reasons for new loans to cooperatives and 
ask specific appropriations for making any 
in excess of $2 million. Up to this time the 
REA has been making these decisions inde- 
pendently. 

Both the House and Senate apparently 
want to know why this agency still asks $425 
million a year for loan allocations even 
though 98 percent of the farms and rural 
areas it was created to serve now have elec- 
tricity. 

When screws are put on one program of a 
Federal bureau because the purposes for 
which it was created have been reasonably 
met, it’s not unusual for it to push into 
other areas regardless of how well they may 
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be served under private auspices, This seems 
to be the goal of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association and the rest of the 
Federal power lobby. 


Civic Action in Berkshire County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to pay tribute to certain civic actions 
within my congressional district, partic- 
ularly in Berkshire County. 

In view of the problems of pollution in 
the important Housatonic River, there 
has been long the need for constructive 
action which is now forthcoming from a 
number of sources. 

This has been a serious problem for 
some time and the preventive measures 
undertaken by the Peter J. Schweitzer 
Mills in Lee, as well as the distinguished 
Crane & Co., and the municipal gov- 
ernments of Pittsfield and Dalton give 
distinction to the entire area. There is 
also indication that other industries are 
also interested in a most necessary 
cleanup project, including Hurlbut 
Papers in South Lee and the Rising Paper 
Co. in Risingdale. In all, the plans for 
pollution control are taking on a prac- 
tical emphasis that can only benefit the 
community in the long run. 

Certain that other Members of Con- 
gress will benefit from reading about ac- 
tivities such as these, I am proud to in- 
clude in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Pittsfield, Mass., Berkshire Eagle, Thurs- 
day, October 11, 1963. 

The editorial follows: 

Goop News von THE RIVER 

There is cause for rejoicing in the dis- 
closure that the Peter J. Schweitzer mills in 
Lee are undertaking an ambitious program of 
waste disposal with a view to reducing pol- 
lution of the Housatonic River. 

The big papermaking operation in Lee has 
long been an important contributor to the 
river’s problem, since its wastes not only 
adulterate the water but consume the oxygen 
that enables a stream to cleanse itself. The 
combination of industrial wastes and do- 
mestic wastes in the Lee stretch of the river 
has always posed a formidable challenge to 
the cleanup campaign. The mills’ initia- 
tive is promise that this part of the problem 
is on its way to a solution. 

In so doing, the Schweitzer mills are giv- 
ing new impetus to the long-drawn-out cam- 
paign for a town sewer system and disposal 
plant. The finger of responsibility is now 
pointed at town officials and their constit- 
uents who have summarily rejected sewer 
proposals in the past. The oft-heard excuse 
that the town need not act till the mills do, 
now holds less water than ever. The buck 
has been passed to Lee voters who will vote 
on a sewer system next year—and there it 
stops. 

The Schweitzer action also affords grounds 
for hope that similar cleanup programs will 
be instituted by other industries and com- 
munities downstream from Lee. Hurlbut 
Papers in South Lee, the Rising Paper Co. 
north of Great Barrington, and of course 
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the towns of Great Barrington and Sheffield 
all add their share of wastes to the liquid 
conyeyor belt that is the Housatonic. 

Already, Hurlbut is conducting an analy- 
sis of the Housatonic and the plant’s ef- 
fluent in South Lee, and is preparing to 
take steps within the next 12 months to lim- 
it the load of waste material dumped into 
the river. In Risingdale, the Rising Paper 
Co. has complete plans for a disposal plant 
of its own but is delaying action until the 
town of Great Barrington decides on its 
own system. Reportedly there is a good 
chance that Rising will be able to effect 
substantial economies both for itself and for 
the taxpayers by joining the town system, 
particularly if it is decided to construct two 
disposal plants, one in Housatonic and one 
in Great Barrington. 

All these programs have been contemplat- 
ed and discussed for years—more years than 
most Berkshire residents like to acknowl- 
edge—but until lately, they did not go be- 
yond the drawing-board stage. Now, how- 
ever, the cleanup campaign is picking up 
force. The day is in sight when the river 
will attain a state of comparative purity and 
blessedness. On that day, Crane & Co,, the 
Pittsfield and Dalton municipal governments 
and the Schweitzer mills will deserve to be 
honored among the leaders who brought it 
to pass. 


The Competition of Foreign Beef 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems of foreign imports are causing 
concern in many industries. A reading 
of the ConGresstonaL Recorp indicates 
that restrictions against our products 
and conversely a flood of imports into 
this country are causing us trouble in in- 
dustry and in our balance of payments. 
Just within recent months the RECORD 
has contained many references to the 
problems in the poultry industry. Tex- 
tiles and shoes have also been affected 
as have the steel mills and others, In the 
Midplains and in other parts of the 
country there is concern over the con- 
tinuous increase in the amount of beef 
imports. In this connection I believe a 
thought-provoking editorial which was 
aired over WOW-TV and WOW radio in 
Omaha is pertinent, and I call it to the 
attention of our colleagues. 

This entire area of imports and re- 
strictions against our exports is one 
which becomes increasingly serious with 
each passing week, and I feel very 
strongly it is a problem which the Con- 
gress is going to have to consider again 
in view of the action taken last year in 
opening the gates to a flood of foreign 
imports, based only on hope that similar 
concessions will be granted by foreign 
countries. 

The editorial referred to follows: 
‘Tre COMPETITION OF FOREIGN BEEF, BROAD- 
cast, OCTOBER 10, 1963 

Two Nebraskans have spoken out recently 
about the increased importation of beef and 
veal, with what they consider depressing 
effects on the midwestern livestock economy. 
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In a speech at Ogallala, Nebr., Fred Gil- 
more, president of the Omaha Union Stock- 
yards Co., said that beef imports, mainly 
from Australia and New Zealand, are five 
times what they were 10 years ago. During 
the first 6 months of 1963, Mr. Gilmore said, 
they are up 21 percent over a year ago. He 
added that imported beef adds up to about 
9 percent of the domestic production. Pur- 
ther complicating the picture, Mr. Gilmore 
pointed out, a record 1,250,000 head of live- 
stock on the hoof were brought in from 
Canada and Mexico in 1962. 

Roman L. Hruska, U.S. Senator from Ne- 
braska, charges that the United States has 
become “a sort of international dumping 
ground for meat, particularly beef.“ Point- 
ing to what he termed a striking relation- 
ship, Senator Hruska added that “prices 
have fallen to near postwar lows, while im- 
ports have climbed to record heights.” 

Most Americans now agree that world trade 
is vitally important to this country, and 
that it is, in Mr. Gilmore's language, a two- 
way street. If we want to sell in the world 
markets, we must also be prepared to buy. 

Thus, the meat importation problem is 
inseparable from world trade and global 
diplomacy. We don’t pretend to know the 
answers, We do know that midwestern cat- 
tlemen have had a bad year, and we think 
that increased competition from low-cost 
producers abroad is one of the reasons for it. 

Nebraska and Iowa are making progress 
in developing industry, and moving toward 
a diversified economy. The fact remains 
however that prosperity on Farnam Street 
in Omaha is still largely dependent on the 
feed lots and ranches. 

For all our sakes, we hope the Govern- 
ment will address itself to the solution of 
the beef importation problem. 


Candor Needed on Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, an im- 
portant editorial appeared in the New 
York Times for October 4, 1963, on the 
subject of Vietnam. The editorial is ap- 
propriately entitled “Candor Needed on 
Vietnam” and it urges that the US. 
Government be more frank with its 
citizens. 

It looks like we may have another 
case of news management on our hands, 
but whether we do or don’t it seems clear 
that no government official or adminis- 
tration serves the public well by forget- 
ting that ancient public right known as 
the “right to know.” 

CANDOR NEEDED ON VIETNAM 

President Kennedy’s optimistic appraisal 
of the course of the war in Vietnam follow- 
ing the return of the McNamara-Taylor mis- 
sion will be verified or disproved by history. 
It may abate, but it certainly will not silence, 
criticism. 

There are bound to be, in so tangled a 
situation as that in Vietnam, major differ- 
ences of opinion not only about what we 
should do but also about how well or badly 
we are doing. About one key aspect of the 
Vietnamese situation, however, there can be 
no valid disagreement. The war in South 
Vietnam—no matter how judged—is a long- 
drawn-out war of attrition, as, indeed, all 
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counter-guerrilla or counter-insurgency wars 
are. In any such war, all authorities are 
agreed, a democratic government, if it is to 
have hopes of ultimate victory, must have 
the support of an informed public opinion. 

The confusion, cynicism and frustration 
of the American public about the Vietnamese 
conflict are by no means solely due to the 
nature of the Diem regime or its differences 
with the Buddhists. The public relations 
policies of both the United States and the 
Saigon Governments have been, since the 
Tesponsible for much of the 


The Diem regime, in common with nearly 
all Asian governments, operates in an aura 
of secrecy, Its answer to criticism is more 
secrecy. But the U.S. Government should 
be far more frank with its citizens, During 
the first part of the U.S. military buildup 
in South Vietnam both our public relations 
policies and personnel there were lacking in 
candor. Official policy, as revealed by a 
House committee, was deliberately restric- 
tive; essential facts were withheld, others 
distorted. It took some very high-level visits 
to Vietnam to correct, in part, these initia) 
mistakes, 


But, as recent events have shown, the U.S. 
Government's accounting to its people is still 
far from frank. Official spokesmen do not 
hesitate to gild the lily, without providing 
facts to sustain their statements. The vital 
statistics of victory or defeat—the numbers 
of weapons captured and lost by both sides; 
the defectors from both sides; the casualties, 
and so on—are still “classified” in Washing- 
ton. Even the number of U.S. helicopters 
lost to hostile action in South Vietnam are 
regarded as “secret,” though release of the 
actual number lost would be a tonic, not a 
depressant. 

The support of public opinion in a war of 
attrition is vital to victory. The optimistic 
White House statement of this week will 
never be verified by history if the Govern- 
ment loses the support of an informed public 
opinion—as, indeed, it appears to be doing. 


Family Portrait: Any Resemblance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Washington Post of September 
21, 1963: 

FAMILY PORTRAIT: ANy RESEMBLANCE 

(By S. L. A. Marshall) 

The harder you chew on some problems 
the larger they become. 

It is this way in a family, and things are 
no different with Government. In fact, the 
two are sometimes joined. What looks like a 
political problem is in fact but the larger 
consequence of a family belng so adversely 
disposed that it wants a monopoly of goodies 
for itself, which makes other people feel 
cheated. 

The family, we are told, is the cornerstone 
of all civilization, It’s a happy thought. 
But there are also occasions when it looks 
more like a large boulder in the center 
of a freeway. Since that idea may sound 
positively vulgar, if not blasphemous, let me 
illustrate. 

I am of a particular family in 
politics which right now is making itself a 
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target for popular indignation. It Is quite 
religious, and for this or other equally natu- 
ral reasons, it is highly prolific. 

About the time we think we have finished 
counting their moses, we hear about one 
more, for since it is the family disposition 
to love place, prominence, and power, politics 
is their inevitable playground, and they all 
seek to get into the act. We call that nepo- 
tism when the habit bobs up in a family of 
which we disapprove. 

The bent in this family is so pronounced as 
to arouse fear that within a nominally free 
society, they are trying to install the dy- 
nastic principle. All members of the family 
are extremely active, which is to say that 
they move about and talk a gerat deal, not 
always wisely, so it is said. In this, the 
distaff side competes actively with the males, 
which shocks old-fashioned folk who hold 
that woman's place is in the home. 

One of the males is a President. Two 
brothers are prominent in the wings, and at 
least one is suspected of a mean ambition to 
succeed to power. The President was at 
first hailed as a man of action and de- 
cision. He was elected largely because his 
look and his words implied these virtues. 
But as time went on, and the cares of office 
bore down, what men saw of him caused 
more disappointment than satisfaction. 

He could not distinguish between a per- 
sonally voiced opinion and a decision. There 
was great social ferment in his country 
and the seeds of civil strife were every- 
where. Some of his aimed to 
ameliorate this condition in fact aggravated 
it, so people said. What worked in the 
North didn't seem to work in the South, and 
vice versa, with the consequence that sec- 
tionalism, which is the foe of national unity, 
became in many ways more pronounced. 

The press, which thrives on raw meat, be- 
gan biting at him. But those who bit did 
not do so with impunity. They chewed and 
found themselves excluded from the inner 
circle. The Government became more and 
more secretive. ts were cut off 
from news developments which had no gen- 
uine relationship to the national security, 
simply because the regime was bent on 
haveing felicitous things written about it- 
self, or nothing at all. 

In this way, the man made enemies where 
it need not have happened. The right of 
free press gradually became withered in the 
name of freedom, without the principal rec- 
ognizing that he had adopted the technique 
of authoritarianism. 

But the writing people knew it, and those 
who had been ostracized, instead of holding 
to criticism which reflected truth, conspired 
together to even the score. They made up 
stories traducing him which were 15 per- 
cent true and 85 percent imsgination. 

With some of them it became a vendetta. 
So grotesque and distorted images of him 
got into circulation, much to the satisfac- 
tion of his political enemies, but to the 
service of nothing else. Shortly it became 
impossible for anyone distant from the inner 
circle to truly know what he was like. 

Things had gone too far. There was no 
way to turn back the clock. 

Inevitably his dignity was affronted. His 
pride but rose the more. So he became care- 
less. When he could not have his way in 
all things, and his allies did not go along 
exactly with his formula and methods, he 
lashed out at other governments and spoke 
ill of their great men and their policies. 

He even did these things when self- 
evidently there was no likelihood of gain 
to his own nation, as is generally the case 
in international dealings. Whatever its size, 
every nation objects to being beaten with 
a stick, and the result of trying it is to 
allenate another people. 

To the extent that he was libeled and 
slandered, it became necessary by those who 
did it to make his opposition look positively 
heroic. Nothing was allowed to remain life- 
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size. Fools became extolled as martyrs and 
foot-draggers were praised for their light and 
leading. The political nature of man seems 
to require this treatment of prominent per- 
sonages.. They must be seen as in the dis- 

mirror at a penny arcade. For every 
devil to be blamed, there must stand a saint 
to be praised. 

Because the Communists were at the door 
of the country, the president was beset by 
military problems. Strategic and tactical de- 
cisions had to be made. It is for this pur- 
pose that governments keep admirals and 
generals on the payroll. 

However, the man, being chief of gov- 
ernment, too often preferred his own wisdom 
and cracked the whip when he didn’t have 
hold of the team. The results, rarely fortu- 
nate, were in some instances ghastly. 

Thus is completed an unfamiliar portrait 


of President Diem of South Vietnam, with 


his relatives, the Nhus, appearing only in 
the background as if reticent to move for- 
ward, the one part of the picture which isn't 
true to life. The unveiling is timely only 
because the subject, having many colors, 
can't be done justice with a tar brush, no 
matter how hard we try. 

The last line writes itself. It's one of the 
cliches in this art: Any resemblance to any 
person living or dead is purely coincidental. 


Search for a Purpose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


oY INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the Wall Street Journal: 

SEARCH FOR A PURPOSE 


How to counteract the antimanagement 
bias prevailing in many parts of the world? 

This old problem was given fresh attention 
at a recent international management con- 
ference in New York. The burden of much 
of the discussion was that the free enter- 
prise type of management must develop 
some higher purpose than the mere making 
and selling of goods. 

For the bias, while nothing new, is per- 
haps more intense than ever. Particularly 
virulent in the numerous underdeveloped 
countries now independent, the prejudice 

t private management is ting 
its development in places where it is most 
needed. Bureaucratic management, on the 
other hand, labors under no such handicap, 

Part of the trouble, according to Prof. 
Charles Malik, speaking to the management 
conference, is that Western nations have 
erred in trying to pass along to underde- 
veloped countries merely the form and tech- 
nique of management without the under- 
lying creative spirit that makes it go; hence 
no transmission of basic philosophy. As Mr. 
Malik, a former president of the U.N. General 
Assembly, put it: “The West can send ma- 
chines and money, and these are always 
welcome, but its socioeconomic-political sys- 
tem is not adopted by these lands.” 

A suggested remedy, offered by David Rock- 
efeller, of the Chase Manhattan Bank, is that 
business should loan some of its top man- 
agement men to the developing nations for 
a time. Paul Hoffman, managing director 
of the U.N. Special Fund, proposes a vast 
management training program for the same 
sort of purpose. 

Yet, while the altruism of such efforts 
might have some effect, it is doubtful that 
they could alter the basic attitudes that scem 
to feed the antimanagement bias. 
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One aspect of the prejudice goes back to 
its Marxist roots. Mr. Mallk observed that 
Marxist ideas have “remarkably swept all 
over Asia and Africa. Marxist-Communist 
habits of thought are widespread, entrenched 
and relentless in areas where they were 
totally unknown 10 or 15 years ago.” 

Given the failures of Communist eco- 
nomics and the success of free enterprise, 
this seems at first a puzzling phenomenon. 
Tt is the result, we think, not only of the 
zeal. of Communist agents. It is also that 
the leaders of many of these new nations 
see Marxism as a road to quick development 
and, probably more important, to personal 
dictatorial power. 

That kind of motivation is pretty hard to 
combat, no matter what American business 
managers try to do. The cause of free enter- 
prise is not much helped, either, by our own 
Government’s policies. 

While paying frequent lipservice to eco- 
nomic freedom, U.S. officials often show a 
disturbing tendency to opt in favor of social- 
ism abroad, particularly in-the foreign aid 
Program. Even regarding this country, there 
is a strong antimanagement bias in official- 
dom, & proneness to believe that the kingdom 
of heaven can be found only through sub- 
mitting every human activity to bureau- 
cratic control. 

Businessmen themselves are not always 
without fault; they sometimes waver in 
understanding their own role. Managers, of 
all people, should realize there is nothing 
base or wrong in building refrigerators and 
tractors. If that is done well, it contributes 
& great deal to the world. 

And here, it seems to us, is the key to the 
whole question of higher purpose. Manage- 
ment has long since developed its higher 
purpose; namely, the general welfare which 
some contend is the exclusive business of 
Government. Management has done so as 
a direct and all but inevitable concomitant 
of its primary purpose of making profits. 

A Ford developing his assembly line did 
more than revolutionize automaking. In 
pursuit of profitable enterprise he benefited 
not only his own employees but whole armies 
of workers in other fields. A Hilton abroad 
contributes more to real economic growth 
than some grandiose foreign aid project 
built for show. 

In this country profits have eliminated 
much poverty, created better working con- 
ditions, made possible the vast company in- 
surance and pension programs, supported the 
Government and, for icing, produced the 
good works of philanthropy. If all that 
doesn't add up to a higher purpose, ma- 
terially and spiritually, it is dificult to say 
what does. 

It is a pity, for the sake of the emerging 
nations and our own, that these facts are 
not well understood. It might help counter- 
act the antimanagement bias if business- 
men were less defensive about the achieve- 
ments of free en than they occasion- 
ally are. Certainly it would help if the 
Government were less hostile to the philos- 
ophy of freedom in its behavior both at 
home and abroad. 


Local “Gringo Campesinos” Leave Lasting 
Impression in Colombia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 
Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 


to commend today Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
R. Tripp, of Bethesda, Md., for their ex- 
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cellent good-will contribution while serv- 
ing with the AID mission in Colombia. 
While in that country they spent their 
own time and money assisting the small 
village of Cajica in the construction of a 
community school and the procurement 
of school materials. 

I include in the Recorp an article pub- 
lished recently in the Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase Tribune entitled Local Gringo 
Campesinos’ Leave Lasting Impression in 
Colombia“: 

LOCAL "GRINGO CAMPESINOS” LEAVE LASTING 
IMPRESSION IN COLOMBIA 

The people of the small rural village of 
Cajica, Colombia, will long remember two 
“gringo campesinos” who recently returned 
to their home at 6504 Wiscassett Road, 
Bethesda. 

The two Americans, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
R. Tripp were given their nickname by Col- 
ombians while Mr. Tripp was executive of- 


ficer of the Agency for International Devel- 


opment's mission in Bogota. 

During their first year in Colombia, the 
Tripps lived in Bogata but after a year of 
apartment living, they longed for green trees 
and open fields. 

Most of Tripps’ 30 years with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has been with the Department of 
Interior and he and his wife acquired their 
love for country living from their early days 
with the National Park Service at the Yose- 
mite and Grand Canyon National Parks. 

They also wanted a chance to know the 
rural Colombian people. 

Since Cajica offered all of these things 
and was only 25 miles from the AID mis- 
sion, the Tripps lived there during the sec- 
ond year of their tour and became absorbed 
into the community life of the village. 

They adopted a school as a personal Alli- 
ance for Progress project. 

Elected to the Junta de Accion Comunal 
(board of directors) of the one room neigh- 
borhood school Mr. Tripp initiated a fund- 
raising drive and the proceeds were used to 
extend electricity and running water to the 
school, 

He also helped another Colombian village 
secure the first 10,000 pesos disbursed under 
the Alliance for Progress to help build a 
community school, 

The Tripps frequently used their own fi- 
nancial resources to help individual Col- 
ombians. 

One was a young girl they hired as a maid 
who was above average in intelligence and 
was ambitious for more challenging work. 

They financed her schooling to learn Eng- 
lish at the Centro, OColombo-Americano 
school and she now has a job as a clerk- 
receptionist in a country in which a maid 
has little hope of improving her social and 
economic status. 

One of Mrs. Tripp's interests in Colombia 
was with a rehabilitation center for the blind 
and deaf for which she helped to obtain 
funds and equipment from oversea and local 
agencies. 

The center awarded her a gold medal in 
recognition of her outstanding voluntary 
service, 

On arriving home, Mr, Tripp said, “We 
have wonderful memories of Colombia's mag- 
nificent mountains, green valleys and the 
warmth and friendliness of its people who 
affectionately called us “gringo campesinos.” 

Mr. Tripp has been serving with the for- 
eign aid program since 1959. He was a per- 
sonnel officer and an executive officer in In- 
dia and was chief of the employment division 
of the Washington office before he went to 
Colombia. 

His next AID assignment will also be in 
Washington in the Office of Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 
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Mrs. Gaines W. Keith: Woman of 
the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Gaines W. Keith, of Carbon Hill, Ala., 
has been selected as Woman of the Year 
for Walker County by the Walker County 
Business and Professional Women’s Club. 
Although she is active in every phase of 
the civic, religious, and community life 
of Carbon Hill, her selection as Woman 
of the Year was made largely on the 
basis of her outstanding record as a 
teacher in the Carbon Hill city school 
system. Ann Keith is a dedicated and 
exceptionally talented teacher. She has 
contributed much to the development of 
the minds and character of hundreds of 
boys and girls during the 16 years that 
she has taught at Carbon Hill. I want 
to take this opportunity to congratulate 
and commend the other ladies who were 
nominated also for the Woman of the 
Year honor. Each in her own way has 
helped make my home county of Walker 
a better place in which to live. As part 
of my remarks, I herewith include in 
the ConcressronaL Recorp a pertinent 
news article which appeared in the 
October 11 edition of the Jasper (Ala.) 
Daily Mountain Eagle: 

Mus. KEITH NAMED WOMAN oF YEAR 


Mrs. Ann Keith, a Carbon Hill High School 
home economics teacher, graciously accept- 
ed the honor of Woman of the Year last night 
at the annual BP Club’s festivities honoring 
the woman who had made outstanding con- 
tributions to her community and county. 

Mrs. Keith has been a teacher in the Car- 
bon Hill city school system for 16 years. 

According to her principal, Morris Davis, 
she has always been willing to help in any 
way for the betterment of the school, com- 
munity and county. She is active in all 
phases of school and community activities. 
She is a member of the First Methodist 
Church of Carbon Hill and takes an active 
part in many of its activities. 

The wife of Dr. Gaines W. Keith of Car- 
bon Hill, she is constantly engaged in some 
activity of the school community or the 
church. If these are exhausted, she is usual- 
ly involved in helping someone in need that 
may have gone unnoticed by everyone else. 
She goes with Dr. Keith quite a bit in mak- 
ing sick calls and observes needs that the 
average person might overlook. 

For years she has been very active in school 
activities such as preparing meals for the 
football team before every game and support- 
ing them to the fullest. Any function of 
the school finds her in the very heart of it 
ever lending a hand wherever it may be 
needed. 

In her church she is Sunday school secre- 
tary, sings in the choir, assistant organist 
and usually has time to lend a hand in any 
other of the work where she might be 
needed. 

She is an active member of the Tuesday 
Study Club in Carbon Hill, and in her spare 
time she works in her father’s drugstore. 

She is part president of the Carbon Hill 
Teachers Association, an active member of 
the Walker County Medical Auxiliary, AAUW, 
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Delta Kappa Gamma, Walker County Teach- 
ers Association, Walker County Classroom 
Teachers, AEA, PTA, Department of Home 
Economics Teachers. 

Mrs. Keith's personal folder contains many, 
many letters from all over Walker County 
praising this unique individual and recom- 
mending her for the honor of Woman of the 
Year. 

From the many warm responses to this 
fine lady, she will serve to the fine people 
of Walker County, and will add greatly to 
the honor of the Woman of the Year pro- 
gram, 


Charles S. Murphy—Champion of 
Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, Charles 
8. Murphy, as Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture since President Kennedy took 
office in 1961, has proved himself a true 
and effective champion of the farmers 
of America. He now is recognized the 
Nation over for his devotion to the well- 
being of the people who produce our 
food and fiber. 

North Carolina, his native State, is 
especially proud of Charley Murphy, 

This appreciation of Charley was 
demonstrated in a large way by the 
warmth of the reception accorded him 
when he returned to North Carolina on 
Tuesday, October 8, to address the an- 
nual joint meeting of the Farmers Co- 
operative Exchange and the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Growers Association in 
Raleigh. 

Charley Murphy had things to say in 
this speech which is of interest to all of 
us in the House who have the well-being 
of farm families at heart, especially in 
the cotton and tobacco producing re- 
gions. He had some things to say about 
North Carolina which were pleasing, in- 
deed, to all who are fortunate and proud 
that North Carolina is our home. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, with the per- 
mission of the House, I am inserting the 
text of Mr. Murphy's speech, in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

CHARLES S. MURPHY SPEAKS 

It's always good to be back home with 
home folks again. I was real sorry tbat I 
could not fill my engagement with you last 
year. But I am delighted and honored that 
you invited me back again this time, 

Like most of you, a Tarheel born and a 
Tarheel bred, I have a lot of pride in and 
affection for this State and its people. I 
come back every time I have a chance, and 
it's always worthwhile. 

I am going to talk mostly about North 
Carolina today, although most of what I have 
to say would be equally applicable to our 
sister State of South Carolina. And I wish 
to say to our friends who are here from 
South Carolina that I am particularly happy 
to have this opportunity to meet with them. 

TFT 

duced by Congressman Coorxr. He is a great 
champion of agriculture and recognized and 
respected as such in the Halls of Congress, 
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Since I have been in the Department of Ag- 
riculture, he has given me much wise coun- 
sel and advice. I am most grateful for the 
generosity of his introduction here today. 

Although I have been in Washington now 
for a good many years, I am still closely 
associated with many fine citizens from 
our State. It is my honor and privilege to 
work closely with our two dis 
Senators, Sam ERVIN and Evererr JORDAN, 
and the other members of the North Caro- 
lina delegation in Congress. 

I also have the opportunity to work closely 
with members of the South Carolina con- 
gressional delegation, particularly the two 
fine gentlemen on the Agriculture Commit- 
tees of the two Houses—Senator OLIN JOHN- 
sTON and Congressman JOHN MCMILLAN. 

Harry Caldwell, we are proud to say, is 
Chairman of the National Agricultural Ad- 
visory Commission, and is doing a mag- 
nificent job. Horace Godfrey is our ex- 
tremely able Administrator of the far-flung 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service. And there are many others from 
North Carolina in the Department of Ag- 
riculture that I see almost daily in Washing- 
ton. 

It is te appropriate to have so many 
North 8 in the Department of 
Agriculture because of the very great im- 
portance of agriculture in the economy of 
this State and in the life of its people. 

Agriculture is more than a billion-dollar- 
a-year industry in North Carolina, and it is 
possible that this State is more dependent 
upon agriculture than any other 1 of the 
50 States. 

I have been told recently that North Car- 
olina now is one-third rural, one-third sub- 
urban and one-third city, and that the 
State's income is derived one-third from ag- 
ricultural production, one-third from the 
processing of agricultural products, and one- 
third from other sources. Our reliance upon 
agriculture is underlined by the importance 
of tobacco manufacturing, cotton textile 
manufacturing, food processing and timber 
industries to the economy of the State. 

In July of this year, there were more 
people working on the farms im North Car- 
olina—678,000 workers—than in any other 
State of the Union. 

The last census showed North Carolina had 
more people living on the farms 950.000 
people on 200,000 farms—than any other 
State. 

Gross income from North Carolina farms 
in 1962 totaled a whopping $1.354 billion. 

Tobacco was, by far, the leading agricul- 
tural commodity in the State, accounting 
for $563 million of last year’s farm receipts. 
Poultry and eggs brought in $185 million to 
the State's farmers, while meat animals sold 
for $88 million, and oil crops brought $71 
million. Corn also is important. Cotton 
does not occupy the same relative position 
in the State's agricultural economy as it did 
80 years ago when the planted acreage was 
over 1.3 million acres. But 72,000 farms 
here had cotton allotments established for 
1963 and on thousands of these farms cot- 
ton is still the principal cash crop. 

Right here in Wake County, farm income 
last year was estimated at $34.8 million, 
which is almost $2 million more than the 
estimated payroll for industry in the county, 
and about $2 million more than the income 
from State government payrolls. 

Farm income in both Wake County and 
in the entire State, Iam happy to see, is up 
from previous years. In Wake County, the 
gain in 1962 over the previous year was ap- 
proximately $2 million, while statewide the 
increase was about $42 million. 

North Carolina farms average only 87 
acres in size. It is easy, therefore, to see 
that the family farm concept, in which we 
are so vitally interested in Washington, is 
of more importance here than in most 
States. 
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In North Carolina, as in the rest of the 
Nation, there Is a trend toward family farms 
becoming larger in size. This is inevitable 
as farming operations become more efficient 
and more fully automated, and fewer and 
fewer people are able to produce larger and 
larger quantities of agricultural commodi- 
ties. This process is going on at a rapid 
pace for almost all crops and also in live- 
stock and poultry. For example, I am told 
that there are approximately 750 mechan- 
ical cotton pickers in operation in North 
Carolina this year. 

Tobacco, however, seems to be stubbornly 
resisting the movement toward mechanised 
harvesting. As all of you know, this is really 
a tough problem. However, it is being vig- 
orously attacked and real progress is being 
made. I hope the Department of Agricul- 
ture will soon be in a position to give added 
support to this effort because of its poten- 
tial importance in reducing the cost of pro- 
duction of tobacco. 

This, of course, is one way to strengthen 
the family farm system of agriculture with 
all of its social and moral values. 

Another way to strengthen the family 
farm system is clearly evident in the two 
great organizations meeting here today— 
the North Carolina Cotton Cooperative As- 
sociation and the Farmers Cooperative Ex- 
change. For many years, you were under 
the able leadership of M. G. Mann and now 
Dewey Arndt. 

Leaders such as these have made coop- 
eratives really work. They have shown that 
co-ops should and can work for the farmers 
and not farmers for the co-ops. 

The co-ops have helped the farmer get 
cheaper prices for the things he has to buy 
and better prices for the things he has to 
sell. 

Yes, the farmers of North and South 
Carolina will long be indebted to M. G. 
Mann and Dewey Arndt for their dedicated 
efforts through the years. And this also 
goes for the dedicated farmers and agri- 
cultural leaders who have served on the 
boards of directors of your cooperatives. 

The activities of the Department of Agri- 
culture in support of farmer cooperatives 
have been strengthened considerably during 
the past 2½ years. We feel that there is a 
growing need for and vigorous co-ops 
to enable farmers to hold their own in the 
tough competition that prevails in the 
American marketplace of today. Secretary 
Freeman is especially interested in this field 
and has recently issued instructions to all 
the Department's agencies to assist in achiev- 
ing Increasing effectiveness in the cooperative 
movement. 

Now, I would like to talk a little about to- 
bacco, Since Flue-cured tobacco is the most 
important cash crop in North Carolina, we 
have been most vitally concerned with its 
situation. 

To go back a little, when the 1962 Flue- 
cured crop began to move into the market, 
it became apparent that Flue-cured tobacco 
was in trouble. By the end of the season, 
this concern was confirmed. Some 237 mil- 
lion pounds, representing about 17 percent of 
the crop, was passed over by the buyers and 
moved into the hands of the stabilization 
cooperative under the Government loan pro- 
gram. Some of our most important foreign 
customers, who have long depended on the 
United States as their principal supplier of 
high quality leaf, said that they could not 
obtain from the 1962 crop the grades and 
qualities required for their products. Al- 
though some concern of a similar nature had 
been expressed about prior crops, the buying 
pattern of our foreign customers for the 
1962 crop really indicated that they were 
practicing what they had been preaching. 

Something had to be done if we were to 
continue to maintain our worldwide reputa- 
tion for high quality tobacco. Indeed, 
prompt action was needed to hold our ex- 
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ports at current levels—not to mention our 
desire to share in the increased free world 
trade in Flue-cured tobacco. 

Last November, Secretary ap- 
pointed the National Tobacco Industry Ad- 
visory Committee to review existing tobacco 
programs and recommend changes 
to maintain sound tobacco programs. I want 
to thank each member of this committee for 
his contribution in counseling with the De- 
partment in charting the course of actions 
necessary to keep our tobacco programs 
sound. 

As a result of these deliberations, and 
consultations with Members of Congress and 
others, certain actions were taken by the 
Department to help improve the quality of 
our tobacco, I'd Uke to review these briefly: 

1, Public hearings were held to discuss 
quality factors—participated in by all seg- 
ments of the industry from growers to man- 
ufacturers. 

2. Two additional varieties were added to 
the discount list. 

3. Grade standards were revised to better 
describe the usability and desirability of the 
tobacco, 

4. Grade loan rates were revised by in- 
creasing supports for high quality, mature 
tobacco and decreasing supports for low 
quality tobacco. 

5. The Department launched an extensive 
educational campaign advising growers of 
these changes and the importance of select- 
ing varieties and adopting cultural practices 
to improve the quality of their tobacco, 
Land-grant colleges and other agricultural 
groups played an important role in getting 
the story to all farmers, 

The decisions to take these various ac- 
tions did not come easily or automatically. 

We found among tobacco growers and 
other people interested in tobacco a general 
understanding of the importance of main- 
taining high tobacco quality. We also found 
a general awareness of the serious problems 
that had developed and a realization that 
something ought to be done about them. 
When it came to the question of what spe- 
cifically ought to be done, we found some 
very sharp disagreements. 

We in the Department were in the position 
where we had to make the tough decisions 
one way or the other. We got the best advice 
we could, studied the evidence as hard as we 
could, and then exercised as best we could 
whatever judgment we had been endowed 
with by our Creator. Then we went ahead. 

The responsible leaders among tobacco 
farmers and in other segments of the indus- 
try cooperated splendidly in the effort to im- 
prove tobacco quality. Even those who did 
not agree that the course we chose was the 
wisest one, did their best to make it work. 
The result was a large-scale and intensive 
effort toward quality improvement. I wish 
to compliment and thank all those who 
devoted themselves to this task. 

Naturally, we have been awaiting the out- 
come of these efforts with keen interest and, 
I must confess, with considerable nervous- 
ness. We have been following the mark 
of this year’s flue-cured crop quite closely. 

While it is too early to evaluate fully the 
combined effects of our program changes and 
efforts on the part of growers to improve 
quality, market information thus far is en- 
couraging. High quality, mature grades are 
bringing a better price than a year ago, while 
the lower quality grades are off. Export buy- 
ers are more active on the market. We esti- 
mate a sizable increase in e this year 
over last year because of (1) improved qual- 
ity of the 1963 crop; (2) smaller crops and 
higher prices in Rhodesia; (3) low stocks of 
U.S. flue-cured tobacco in coun- 
tries, principally in the United Kingdom; 
(4) continued gain in smoking 
abroad; and (5) ample gold or dollar re- 
serves in most of the major importing coun- 
tries. 
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The general feeling based on these facts 
and trade talk indicates that growers’ ef- 
forts to improve quality are noteworthy. 
However, we must not rest on our laurels, 
but we should redouble our efforts and fur- 
ther improve the quality of our tobacco in 
the years ahead. This must be done if we 
are to hold current levels of exports and share 
in the increased world trade in tobacco. 

One other comment on tobacco—carry- 
over of old crop fiue-cured tobacco at the 
beginning of the current marketing year is 
about 200 million pounds or nearly 10 per- 
cent above a year ago. The 1963 crop is esti- 
mated at 1,305 million pounds—some 50 mil- 
lion pounds more than estimated disappear- 
ance during the year. Thus, some adjust- 
ment in production is indicated for the com- 

In this connection, a public meet- 
ing to discuss fully the supply and demand 
outlook will be held in the memorial audi- 
torlum in Raleigh on November 14. Anyone 
desiring to express their views with respect 
to the adjustment meeded should do so at 
this meeting. 

Now, as to cotton. Like tobacco, cotton 
has its problems. These problems are im- 
portant to North Carolina not only because of 
her cotton farmers, but also because of her 
textile mills and the thousands of people 
who are employed in them. 

The mills suffer a particular inequity be- 
cause they have to pay substantially more for 
American cotton than do their foreign com- 
petitors. At the same time, if the price re- 
ceived by our cotton farmers were to be re- 
duced to the world price—a reduction to 
about two-thirds of present prices—the result 
would be economic disaster in the cotton- 
growing areas of the country. Coupled with 
everything else, cotton is under steady com- 
petitive pressure from man-made fibers such 
as rayon and nylon; and present price levels 
for cotton place it under a severe handicap in 
holding its markets. 

The very difficult problem we have is try- 
ing, at one and the same time, to reduce 
cotton prices to domestic users, to maintain 
the income of cotton farmers, and to keep 
the costs of the cotton program to the Gov- 
ernment within reasonable limits. This is 
not easy. 

We have been working with Congressman 
Cooler and other Members of Congress for 
the past year trying to find a solution to this 
vexing problem. Chairman Cootry has a 
bill which we hope will soon be considered 
and passed by the House of Representatives. 
We believe this bill will help substantially to 
alleviate the problems of the cotton indus- 
try. It should result in substantially larger 
consumption of cotton and permit larger 
acreage to be grown than would otherwise be 
the case, 

While the bill would increase the costs of 
the cotton program, these increased costs 
would be more than offset by reduced con- 
sumer prices for cotton textiles. 

There are many diverse and sometimes 
conflicting interests among the people who 
are concerned with this legislation. Mr. 
Cooley has done a remarkable job in reconcil- 
ing these various interests thus far—but if 
legislation is to be enacted into law, he will 
have to have some more help—a lot more 
help. The administration will help him all 
it can, but he will still need a lot of help 
from the industry, The people who are in- 
terested in cotton will have to subordinate 
some of their particular points of view to the 
general good enough to reach a common 
ground of agreement—and will have to work 
together. 

Finally, I would like to talk a little about 
exports to other countries. This is of critical 
importance to U.S. farmers in general and 
North Carolina farmers in particular. Farm 
exports from North Carolina totaled more 
than $210 million in 1961. That means that 
over 18 percent of gross farm receipts that 
year came from exports. In tobacco and cot- 
ton, the proportion is much higher than 
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that—nearly 40 percent. Just think. What 


income from cotton and tobacco cut 40 per- 
cent by the loss of all our export markets. 
Fortunately, that is not about to 

On the contrary, exports of both these com- 
modities are expected to be better this year 
than last year. 

Indications are that exports of Flue-cured 
tobacco. will be about 10 percent above the 
432 million pounds (farm-sales-weight) ex- 
ported during the past season. 

To maintain and expand this level of ex- 
ports for the long run will require the best 
efforts of all of us. Flue-cured tobacco is 
the most important kind of leaf entering 
world trade. It accounts for nearly half of 
all tobacco moving into world markets, and 
is by far the leading kind exported from the 
United States. 

We have in recent years been meeting in- 
creasingly stiff competition from Rhodesia 
and other flue-cured producing countries. 
We have been losing our share of world trade 
in tobacco. Our share of free world exports 
in 1962 was only about 28 percent, compared 
with an average of 38 percent in the early 
1950’s. I point this out not to alarm you 
but to emphasize the importance of produc- 
ing high quality tobacco. We cannot com- 
pete with the other countries on price with- 
out drastically lowering our price structure. 
But we can compete with them—and beat 
them—on quality. If we grow the best 
tobacco we know how to grow, nobody else 
can equal it anywhere in the world. That's 
what we must do to keep our markets. 

In the Department of Agriculture, we will 
do all we can to bring this about. But the 
ultimate results rest with the growers them- 
selves. I urge them and I urge all of you— 
let's keep up the good work we started this 
year in restoring the quality of our flue- 
cured tobacco. 

In the case of cotton, we expect exports 
to go up from last year’s 3.3 million bales 
to 5 million. We are operating an export 
sales program that is keeping our cotton fully 
competitive in world markets. Most of our 
cotton exports currently are coming out of 
surplus Government stocks. Frankly, we 
would prefer for them to come out of the 
1963 crop as it is marketed, and we hope this 
will be increasingly the case as we get fur- 
ther into the marketing year. However, I 
trust we can all agree that the most im- 
portant thing is to get it exported. 

As in the case of tobacco, we are meeting 
more and more competition in the export 
market from cotton grown in other coun- 
tries. Manmade fibers are also competing 
fiercely with cotton for the textile market 
in other countries as well as in the United 
States. We can maintain our fair share of 
the world market only by making sure our 
cotton stays fully competitive. That is ex- 
actly what we expect to do. 

In cotton also, competition is a matter 
of quality as well as price. Modern cultural 
practices and harvesting methods appear to 
be developing some substantial new quality 
problems. We will need to pay more at- 
tention to correcting these deficiencies, and 
we will want your help in that. 

In conclusion, I want you as my home folks 
to know that I find my work in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be perfectly fascinat- 
ing. That Department is one of the great 
service institutions of the world. It pro- 
vides the widest variety of services for the 
greatest number of people that you can 
imagine. Considering all the responsi{bili- 
ties it has—which range far beyond working 
with farmers—I believe it does an excellent 
job. 

We have many representatives of the De- 
partment who work here in North Carolina. 
We are very proud of them, and I am confi- 
dent that you also hold them in high esteem. 
Speaking for them and for myself, I promise 
you that we will keep on doing the best job 
we can. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker ever since 
the disasterous Bay of Pigs fiasco there 
have been recurring rumors and charges 
of news management by the Kennedy 
administration, 

It is to be expected that any adminis- 
tration will try to put its best foot for- 
ward in public. Charges of news man- 
agement however are somewhat different 
than the practice of good public re- 
lations. 

To the charges of news management 
there is now added the charge of intimi- 
dation. The Washington Post and 
Times Herald Sunday, October 13, 1963, 
carried an article entitled “Pressure on 
Writers by Justice Charged.“ The col- 
umn says: 

PRESSURE ON WRITERS BY JUSTICE CHARGED 

FnkNCR Lick, IND., October 12.—Gov. Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller has implied that the Ken- 
nedy administration tried to intimidate two 
newsmen. 

He did not mention the reporters by name. 
However, Earl Mazo, national political cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald Tribune, 
said he was the newsman in one instance 
mentioned by the Governor. 

The New York Times identified the other 
as Victor Lasky, author of the recently pub- 
lished book, “J.F.K.: The Man and the 
Myth.” F 

The New York Governor brought up the 
subject at an Indiana Bar Association lunch- 
eon yesterday. 

“There is a vast array of * * * investiga- 
tive powers of the Federal Government which 
are subject to possible abuse,“ he said, then 
added: 

“Recently, the author of an extensive book 
which is highly critical of President Kennedy 
has protested such investigation. The au- 
thor has publicly stated that he received 
information that a Justice Department of- 
ficial made inquiry of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee to see what infor- 
mation about the author the subcommittee 
had in its file. 

“Another example is the experience of a 
national news correspondent of long experi- 
ence who was importantly responsible for 
making the Billie Sol Estes scandal into na- 
tional news. 

“He reported the following: That he had 
gone to the Attorney General’s office to ask 
several questions in relation to the case; 
that the Attorney General, with the chief of 
the Criminal Division present, berated and 
quizzed the reporter for most of 1 hour 
about incidents in his own career; and that 
during the interrogation, the Attorney Gen- 
eral leafed through pages of what appeared 
to be a lengthy investigation report about 
the newsman, which he had on his desk in 
front of him. c 

“The correspondent construed this as a 
calculated effort at intimidation.” 

In Washington, Edwin Gutman, Justice 
Department information officer said, “the 
Department of Justice has not been and is 
not investigating Mr. Lasky. 

“As to Mr. Mazo, there is no point in com- 
menting on a conversation that supposedly 
happened 15 months ago.“ 

Mazo said today at Isle of Palms, S. C., that 
the incident involving him occurred in July 
1962. 
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He said he returned to Washington from 
Texas after writing about the Estes case and 
obtained an interview with the Attorney 
General. 

Mazo said that after Kennedy answered 
his few questions the Attorney General be- 
rated him for about an hour over his han- 
dling of the story, 

“The Attorney General called me names, 
and I called him names,” Mazo said. 

It seemed funny at first,” he added. But 
there was something frightening about it. 
It was a clear attempt at intimidation.” 

The Times quoted Lasky as saying he had 
been informed by a member of the Senate 
Internal-Security Subcommittee that an of- 
ficial of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service had asked for any information the 
committee had about him. He said this was 
about 6 weeks ago, just before publication 
of his book. 

Lasky said he had been told that the man 
who wanted the information was a close 
friend of Bobby (Attorney General Robert 
F.) Kennedy and had served with him on 
the McClellan committee. 

“While I don't feel in any way intimi- 
dated.“ Lasky was quoted, “I fee] such gum- 
shoeing and use of Federal agencies in at- 
tempts at intimidation is highly immoral.” 

Lasky said he could think of no legitimate 
concern the Immigration Service had with 
him because he was born here. 


Mr. Speaker, the principle of freedom 
of the press is so dear to Americans that 
it needs no elaboration here. The Amer- 
ican people will not suffer an adminis- 
tration seeking to intimidate the work- 
ing newsmen of our country who bring 
us the news without which democracy 
cannot work. 


Disarmament 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I regret that because of illness I was 
not able to attend today’s session, how- 
ever, I wish to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a significant resolution 
which I am sponsoring and which is 
being introduced today in the other body 
by Senator JoserpH CLARK and 15 other 
Senators. I have introduced in the 
House this resolution which states the 
following: 

That the President should be supported 
in his efforts to achieve general and com- 
plete disarmament under legally effective 
controls and to develop international institu- 
tions capable of keeping the peace during 
and after disarmament. 

Sec. 2. The President is hereby requested 
to formulate as speedily as possible specific 
and detailed proposals for the implementa- 
tion of the foreign policy objectives of the 
United States regarding the establishment 
of an international authority to keep the 
peace under conditions of general and com- 
plete disarmament effectively guaranteed by 
adequate inspection and controls. In for- 
mulating such proposals, the President 
is requested to consider whether the devel- 
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opment of effective international machinery 
for the supervision of disarmament and the 
maintenance of peace, including (1) an In- 
ternational Disarmament Organization; (2) 
a permanent World Peace Force; (3) world 
tribunals for the peaceful settlement of all 
international disputes not settled by nego- 
tiations; (4) other international institu- 
tions necessary for the enforcement of world 
peace under the rule of law; and (5) appro- 
priate and reliable financial arrangements 
for the support of such peacekeeping ma- 
chinery, may best be achieved by revision 
of the Charter of the United Nations, by a 
new treaty, or by a combination of the two. 

Sec. 3. The President should make such 
prosposals available to the Congress and to 
the public generally. 

Sec. 4. The President is requested to 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
heads of government of all of the nations 
of the world and to urge them to intitiate 
within their governments studies of matters 
germane to this resolution and to formulate 
and make generally available recommenda- 
tions based upon such studies. 


Mr. Speaker, on September 25, 1961, 
the President in his magnificent address 
to the United Nations stated: 

Today, every inhabitant of this planet must 
contemplate the day when this planet may 
no longer be habitable. Every man, woman, 
and child lives under a nuclear sword of 
Damocles, hanging by the slenderest of 
threads, capable of being cut at any moment 
by accident or miscalculation or by madness. 


Although the test ban treaty has been 
signed, the President’s statement is as 
valid today as it was in 1961. The test 
ban treaty is the first step toward the 
day when the nuclear sword of Damocles 
will no longer hang over our heads. 
However, we must realize that, although 
“a, journey of 1,000 miles must begin with 
a single step,” that journey will never be 
completed unless the first step is followed 
by many others. The road to be traveled 
if the world is to know peace and secu- 
rity is clear. It is the road toward dis- 
armament under effective international 
control. As long as nations retain nu- 
clear weapons with their capacity to de- 
stroy civilization, we will remain threat- 
ened by extinction. For, as the Presi- 
dent so eloquently has pointed out, the 
danger from “accident or miscalculation 
or madness” will not be removed until 
disarmament under effective internation- 
al control is achieved. 

The realization that the weapons of 
war must be abolished before they abol- 
ish us” led to the U.S. program for gen- 
eral and complete disarmament in a 
peaceful world. This proposal, which 
was introduced in 1961 at the 16th ses- 
sion of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, defined the objective of the 
United States as A world where there 
shall be a permanent state of general 
and complete disarmament under effec- 
tive international control.” a 

The resolution introduced today will 
move us toward that goal. It is a con- 
structive step forward toward the estab- 
lishment of the only genuine security 
system for the United States and the 
world—disarmament under effective in- 
ternational control. I urge all my col- 
leagues to join with me in support of 
this resolution. 


October 15 
National Newspaper Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 
Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears that all of us take for granted those 
things with which we are most familiar, 


such as our daily newspaper. Therefore, 
it is right and proper that we should 


pause in our deliberations for the pur- 


pose of making the observation of Na- 
tional Newspaper Week during the period 
from October 13 to 19, 1963. 

Newspapers are our most accepted me- 
dium to inform the people of what is 
happening in their own community, in 
their State, in their Nation, in the world, 
and now even of developments in the far 
reaches of outer space. The more in- 
formed and the more enlightened the 
people are, the better; and our news- 
papers are the society's primary instru- 
ment for mass communication. I feel 
that we owe a great debt of genuine 
gratitude to the publishers, editors, fea- 
ture writers, reporters, as well as to the 
other dedicated men and women who 
make our newspapers possible, such as 
those who operate the presses, the lino- 
types, the other necessary machinery, 
and those who are engaged in the circu- 
lation and distribution of our papers. 
The world and an accounting of what 
is happening everywhere is brought to 
the very doorstep of our homes to inform 
and even to entertain us. 

As a Member of the Congress of the 
United States, I wish to especially pay 
a well-deserved tribute to the newspapers 
of our land in that they are, in reality, 
a fourth estate, independent, free, and 
responsible. A democratic society needs 
a free press. Although newspapers have 
become large private businesses, the best 
tradition of American journalism has 
always insisted upon maintaining the 
press as a public trust. For this they de- 
serve our deepest thanks. 

There is also another facet involved 
in the newspaper industry and that is 
in their being a vehicle in aiding and 
assisting commerce and industry by 
means of the advertisements they carry. 
This brings buyers and sellers of com- 
modities and services together and fos- 
ters trade, bringing new life to the 
marketplace and thereby creating em- 
ployment for countless persons. This 
aspect of our papers should not be for- 
gotten in our consideration of the prime 
purpose of the press in supplying in- 
formation in depth respecting current 
events. 

All in the great and important news- 
paper industry merit our salute and best 
wishes for successful continuance of the 
part they play so well in keeping the 
American people well informed and in 
stimulating the economy of our Nation. 

I am particularly pleased to have this 
opportunity to compliment the manage- 
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ment and employees of our two great 
Maryland papers, the Baltimore Morning 
and Evening Sun and the Baltimore 
News-Post and Sunday American. 


Collective Bargaining 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago there appeared in the Washington 
Post a letter to the editor by the Honor- 
able Samuel Hofstadter, eminent justice 
of the Supreme Court for the State of 
New York, on the subject of crisis col- 
lective bargaining. Judge Hofstadter 
points out that “recent trends in labor- 
management negotiations indicate that 
the bargaining table has become the site 
for a test of sheer power and of stubborn 
will between giant labor and giant busi- 
ness, each concerned with its own inter- 
ests, both indifferent to the public weal.” 

Judge Hofstadter suggests the crea- 
tion of a permanent system of impartial 
tribunals—labor courts—which could be 
called into play after all other avenues 
had been exhausted. 

Judge Hofstadter’s letter is deserving 
of notice and consideration and for that 
reason I am pleased to insert it in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
To the Eprror: 

The arbitration board in the railroad 
work-rules dispute, which could not be re- 
solved before Congress acted to provide the 
means for its solution, has begun its hear- 
ings. But the sword of Damocles still hangs 
over the country’s head. For, beset by se- 
rious labor problems with the five train- 
operating unions, the Nation's railroads are 
preparing for negotiations with 11 nonop- 
erating unions. 

The shortcomings of crisis collective bar- 
gaining are clear. Recent trends in labor- 
management negotiations indicate that the 
bargaining table has become the site for a 
test of sheer power and of stubborn will 
between giant labor and giant business, each 
concerned with its own interests, both in- 
different to the public weal. Sporadic ad 
hoc governmental intervention is no longer 
helpful in avoiding the ominous threats of 
our economy posed by the power struggle 
waged by these titans. The bitter fruits of 
such intervention frequently are compro- 
mises acceptable to the warring groups at 
the public's expense. 

Now is the time to establish workable 
forums for the resolution of Inbor confilcts 
in areas where the public 18 vitally affected. 
And I propose that these forums be duly 
and regularly constituted labor courts. 
What is contemplated is a permanent system 
of impartial tribunals composed of repre- 
sentatives of business, labor, and the pub- 
lic—authorized, competent, and prepared to 
resolve labor disputes. As any court, it must 
have the power to receive evidence, take 
testimony, and render a decision binding 
upon the disputants. 

These labor courts need not impair the 
collective bargaining process; it should be 
encouraged and nourished. But, if direct 
negotiations and conciliation have failed and 
it becomes compellingly clear that the pub- 
lic interest is in jeopardy, the labor court 
would be called into play. Indeed, its very 
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presence may so stimulate genuine collec- 
tive. bargaining that resorting to it would 
rarely be necessary. 

The b: process may fail entirely 
if labor and business continue to indulge so 
often in brinkmanship at the negotiation 
table. The survival ot our complex industry 
requires the curbing of incontinent and ir- 
responsible industrial conflict. As President 
Kennedy said on signing the emergency rall- 
road arbitration law, such a procedure “re- 
affirms the essential priority of the public 
interest over any narrower interest“ and “is 
the firmest assurance that free collective 
bargaining is not being eroded.” 

SAMUEL H. HOFSTADTER. 


In Defense of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Congress is 
often the whipping boy and during this 
extended session of the Congress, it has 
seemingly been the subject for more than 
the usual amount of criticism and at- 
tacks from all sides. Col. ee Me- 
Caffrey, a highly regarded Washington 
radio and television commentator, re- 
cently defended the Congress in an ad- 
dress to the Advertising Club of Wash- 
ington. Roll Call, the newspaper of 
Capitol Hill, reprinted a portion of Mr. 
McCaffrey’s address as an editorial in its 
issue of October 9 last. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this excellent editorial 
entitled In Defense of Congress” in the 
Record. The editorial follows: 

In DEFENSE OF CONGRESS 
(By Joseph McCaffrey) 

I'd like to say a few words in defense of 
Congress—and I'll be the first to admit that 
my side of the field isn’t very crowded. 

Everyone is criticizing Congress, never be- 
fore has such a stack of words and phrases 
been written critical of the national legis- 
lative system. 

I have collected since February a 3-foot 
stack of newspapers, periodicals and pam- 
phlets containing articles pointing out what 
is wrong with Congress, yet no two writers 
seem to agree on what should be done, or 
how it should be done. 

One of the most oft-heard complaints Is 
that Congress is meeting too long: Here it is 
October and Congress is still in session.” 

Well, the day of the 6-month Congress 
is gone. 

The Reorganization Act of 1947 provided 
for Congress to wrap up by July 31. But 
many things have happened since then, to 
name only one: Back in 1947 there was 
mighty little money spent on space, yet now 
in fiscal 1964 space accounts for more than 
$5 billion in the Federal budget. 

Today, we are a nation of 190 million peo- 
ple, the problems facing the Federal Gov- 
ernment range from domestic to interna- 
tional to space and it is Impossible to cope 
with these problems in 6 months’ time. 

But Congress—and the American people 
have never faced up to this, yet I think 
the day is coming—probably a year from 
January at the beginning of the 89th Con- 
gress when it will face up to this, 

I think at that time Congress will adopt 
a resolution providing for a working sched- 
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ule which will allow for a recess from July 15 
to August 15 or September 1 and a target 
date for adjournment of November 1 or No- 
vember 15. 

There is criticism of the seniority system. 

. Yet in my 3-foot stack of material I 
have yet to find one workable substitute for 
the seniority system. 

The fact is that Congress has, is now, and 
will continue to operate on the basis that 
the longer you serve as a Member the bet- 
ter your chances of being a congressional 
mother hen. Until the day comes when 
there is a better way to pick congressional 
mother hens, the present system of picking 
them on the basis of seniority will stay in 
force, 

There is much complaint, too, about the 
rules of the House and Senate. Yet the rules 
are based on control of the two Houses by 
the majority. If the Democratic Party had 
a National Democratic Party majority, then 
the present rules would be adequate. The 
trouble today—with the Rules Committee 
cudding committee-approved legislation and 
with the Senate threatening a filibuster on 
civil rights—is that the Democratic majority 
is merely a paper majority. 5 

This, combined with the fact that Con- 
gress Is the mill of the gods and grinds slow- 
ly, doesn't mean that Congress cannot, as 
history proves, move rapidly on new-born 
emergencies—such as the threatened rail 
strike. But on the other problems which 
have been political sores, Congress moves 
more slowly. 

It is not the executive department which 
is the doer. Congress does not administer; 
Congress cannot enforce. 

Strangely enough, the greatest power of 
the Congress is a negative power: it can slow 
down, it can dilute, but it cannot, of itself, 
administer. 

Thus, when Congress is charged with not 
moving fast enough, Congress, actually, is 
exercising its strongest power. 

Yet, when a clear, screaming majority of 
the American people demand the passage 
of a certain piece of legislation, the Congress 
is responsive, 

But its real role, as it has been, is that 
of moving slowly, of considering, debating, 
halting, pondering—until such time as the 
mandate of the American people is shrill in 
the ears of the Members. 

Congress is no more hesitant, no slower, 
nor reluctant than the constituency it rep- 
resents, the rank and file of the American 
people. 


Coup in Honduras 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr, Speaker, it was 
not so long ago that this country viewed 
with complacency the usurpation of 
power by military juntas in our neigh- 
boring South American countries. It is 
hopeful that at least we now deplore the 
strangling of democracy by Officers 
trained, in many cases, at our military 
bases. Mr. Robert Beresford, of San 
Jose, a distinguished attorney and stu- 
dent of foreign affairs, has written a 
most thoughtful letter to the New York 
Times about the recent coup in Hon- 
duras. I respectfully urge my colleagues 
to read his statement. The difficult and 
delicate role this Government must play 
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in our relations with our neighbors to 
the South demands our most serious at- 
tention. 
The letter follows: 
Cour us HONDURAS: Event Sam To MAKE RE- 
EXAMINATION OF OUR PROGRAM NECESSARY 


To the EDITOR or THE New York Times: 

It is too soon for an ordinary reader of 
the Times to understand the full significance 
of the ousting of President Ramon Villeda 
Morales of the Republic of Honduras [edi- 
torial, Oct. 4]. 

One does not have to be an expert on 
Latin America, however, to realize that the 
success of this uprising is a severe blow to 
the foreign policy of the United States and 
to all friends of democracy. For in a sense 
Honduras is a capsule of the problems, the 
dreams and the disappointments of Latin 
America. 

The kindly physician-president who has 
just been exiled perhaps was not the model 
of a chief executive, but he was the first head 
of government in Honduras to reach his high 
office as the result of free elections. He 
seems to have been unable to achleve all the 
reforms he promised at the beginning of his 
term, so it is conceivable that no longer is 
he looked upon as the hero whom the people 
wildly acclaimed almost 6 years ago. 

Nevertheless, the civilian opponents of his 
administration seem to be hopelessly divided, 
and the election of Modesto Rodas Alvarado, 
43-year-old lawyer-candidate of the Presi- 
dent's Liberal Party, was virtually assured. 
The election, scheduled for October 13, would 
have been another honest, free election, ex- 
pressing the will of the voters under super- 
vision of a team of observers to be provided 
by the United Nations. 


SETBACK FOR DEMOCRACY 


What, then, is the reason for this tragic 
setback to the cause of democracy in the 
Western Hemisphere? It would be pre- 
sumptuous for me to attempt to give the 
answer. Nevertheless, every citizen of the 
United States has the right to ask for search- 
ing reexamination of our military assistance 
program, with special reference to our hemi- 
spheric neighbors to the south. 

It is common knowledge that the armed 
forces of Honduras for years have been so 
weak that they have been unable adequately 
to defend territory claimed by Honduras 
along the border. The armed 
forces on several occasions have been un- 
able to prevent rebel groups from invading 
Honduras from Nicaragua, and on other oc- 
casions to prevent Nicaraguan insurgents 
from using Honduras as a base for attacks 
on the Somoza regime. 

Also in recent years armed bands of 
squatters from time to time have seized 
with impunity large parcels of private prop- 
erty in Honduras owned by some of the 
country’s great landholders. On such occa- 
sions, with painful slowness, the armed 
forces have gradually mustered enough 
strength to restore internal order. 

Now these same military forces have seized 
control of the central government. This 
doesn't make sense. 

The U.S. taxpayer who has financed much 
of the training and equipment of these 
military leaders has a right to learn to 
what extent our military assistance program 
has influenced the direction of this tragic 
event in Honduras. 

BIPARTISAN BACKGROUND 


This is not a partisan issue. Our military 
assistance program in the Western Hemi- 
sphere has been developed and executed 
under Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations. 

Irrespective of what we discover from hind- 
sight, however, the situations in Honduras, 
in the Dominican Republic, and perhaps in 
certain other nations to the south demand 
strength, wisdom, and resourcefulness on the 
part of the U.S. Government. Our Govern- 
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ment should be relentless in its efforts to 
bring about restoration of civilian authority 
approved by the people in each of these 
countries. 

It seems to me that all Americans con- 
cerned about the future of democracy should 
unite behind the Kennedy administration 
in this objective. 

Ropert BERESFORD. 

SAN Jose, CALxr., October 4, 1963. 


Capitol Emphysema Demonstration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 

Speaker, I am sure that you and many 
of our colleagues recall the demonstra- 
tion that took place on the Capitol 
grounds this past July and which was 
conducted by the Alabama Tuberculosis 
Association in cooperation with Public 
Health Service, the Alabama Medical 
Center and 31 county TB associations in 
Alabama, for the detection of emphy- 
sema. 
Your wholehearted support of this 
project, Mr. Speaker made this demon- 
stration a huge success and I am sure 
that it has resulted in the greater aware- 
ness of this dread disease. I might also 
state that Dr. Calver, the Office of the 
Architect, the Department of Defense, 
and the Public Health Service were of 
considerable assistance in making this 
demonstration possible. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, Mr. K. W. 
Grimley, the executive director of the 
Alabama Tuberculosis Association wrote 
an article which appeared in the Septem- 
ber issue of the National Tuberculosis 
Association Bulletin which I would like 
to insert in the Recorp at this point as I 
believe it gives a very clear analysis of 
the results of the demonstration. 

The article follows: 

OPERATION CAPITOL HILL 
(By K. W. Grimley) 

A new war cry sounded along the ancient 
banks of the Potomac this summer. “Take 
a deep breath, Senator. Now. Blast it all 
out. More. More. Push, Push.” 

Literally by the hundreds, Members of the 
House and Senate crowded into a large steel- 
framed air conditioned structure (“tent” 
seems an inadequate word) to participate in 
a test for emphysema, a condition in which 
alr becomes in the lungs, and for 
other lung-deteriorating diseases. They 
came upon the invitation of Representative 
KENNETH ROBERTS, of Alabama, who is chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on Health 
and Safety; and of Alabama’s senior Senator, 
Lister HILL, to a demonstration sponsored 


by the tuberculosis associations of Alabama’ 


and by the Alabama Medical College. 
During the 4 days that the tent—provided 
by the U.S. Army and the Capitol Architect— 
was stationed at the southeast corner of the 
Capitol Building, it was thronged with Mem- 
bers of Congress, their wives (by special re- 
quest of the Congressmen), the Capitol press 
corps (at its request), and employees of key 
committees and officers of the Congress. 
These guests viewed exhibits on emphysema 
and on the Alabama emphysema research 
project * * * received a “flow-volume loop” 
pulmonary function test * * * saw demon- 
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strations of air sampling techniques * * * 
and asked questions by the thousands about 
all phases of respiratory disease, 

Each visitor was then routed through the 
Alabama Tuberculosis Association's em- 
physema research vehicle parked outside, 
where he received a chest X-ray. Pulmonary 
function equipment in the vehicle was also 
used to handle emergency overflow crowds. 

RESPONSE AT THE CAPITOL OVERWHELMING 


The response to the demonstration at the 
Capitol can only be described as overwhelm- 
ing, clearly indicating the intense current 
national interest In emphysema and other 
respiratory diseases. The official opening on 
Monday morning, July 22, featuring the 
testing of Speaker of the House Jonn W. 
McCorMAcK, was covered by literally scores 
of reporters, feature writers, photographers 
and movie-TV cameramen. Represented 
were the Associated Press and the United 
Press, major TV networks, several national 
news magazines, and Washington, New York 
and other eastern dailies. In Washington it- 
self, both the Star and the Post ran three- 
column, front-page pictures and news stories 
on the event. 

During the week, the public relations divi- 
sion of the Alabama Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion also produced and mailed about 500 
photographs of Congressmen, together with 
localized news stories, to dailies throughout 
the country, 

The demonstration resulted from an in- 
vitation from Senator HL. and Representa- 
tive Roserrs, following a meeting held in 
Washington in May. The meeting was called 
by Representative ROBERTS, chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Health and Safety. 
Among the important figures who joined in 
the invitation were Surgeon General Luther 
Terry; Assistant Surgeon General Robert 
Anderson; Vernon MacKenzie, Chief of the 
Division of Air Pollution, Public Health 
Service; Boisfeullet Jones, Special Assistant 
for Health Affairs to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Speaker McCor- 
MACK of Massachusetts; the Democratic 
whip, Hatz Bocos of Louisiana; and Sena- 
tors Lister HILL. and JOHN SPARKMAN of 
Alabama. 

Over 200 members of the House and Sen- 
ate, including both the majority and min- 
ority leaders, received pulmonary function 
tests and chest X-rays. Precise results were 
not made public, but were sent to each legis- 
lator’s choice of physician. All were most 
appreciative of the voluntary tuberculosis 
movement's pioneering interest in respira- 
tory diseases. 

Corgressman Rosents termed the project 
“a smash hit.” “Not only was it good for 
Members of Congress," he said, “but it 
brought the whole problem of respiratory 
disease to the attention of the Nation.” 

Surgeon General Terry, who visited the 
operation several times, called the project 
“of benefit to the entire public.” He stated, 
“On behalf of the Public Health Service, I 
am grateful to the Members of Congress for 
their splendid cooperation and to the tuber- 
culosis association of Alabama for bringing 
to Washington this extremely worthwhile 
demonstration.” 


Hon. James A. Reed, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Propeller Club of the United States has 
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just concluded its most successful an- 
nual convention in Baltimore. While 
the organization has played an impor- 
tant part in promoting the welfare of 
the American merchant marine, much 
more needs to be done in that direction. 

The Honorable James A. Reed, Assistant 

Secretary of the Treasury at one of the 

conferences held at the convention made 

a very important and timely statement 

which I believe will be of great interest 

to Members of Congress and which I 

would like at this time to have placed in 

the RECORD. 

REMARKS OF HON. JAMES A. REED, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AT THE AMERI- 
CAN MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE, LORD 
BALTIMORE HOTEL, BALTIMORE, MD., OCTOBER 
10, 1963 
It is a pleasure to appear before a group 

dedicated to the maritime interests of our 

country. I need hardly remind you that the 

Treasury Department is more than simply 

the depository of our national riches and 

the administrator of our national debt, since 
it also has the responsibility of supervising 
many other functions of our Government, 
some of the most important of which relate 
directly to maritime affairs. This responsi- 
bility evolved from the Treasury's historic 
connection with the Nation’s seaborne trade. 

That connection, appropriately enough, was 

originally concerned with the national rev- 

enues, and continues to be so. 

Thanks to Alexander Hamilton; our first 
Secretary of the Treasury, and to the First 
Congress, 10 cutters were built to serve as 
the “Revenue Marine.” Their job was to 
insure that the duties on the imports into 
our young nation were not nullified by smug- 
glers or siphoned off by pirates. From this 
small beginning grew not only the new na- 
tion's armed force at sea, but our Customs 
Service and U.S. Coast Guard. Both are 
still within the Treasury Department, where 
I have the privilege and the responsibility 
of supervising their activities. 

The Coast Guard, as you are well aware, 
performs a multitude of extremely impor- 
tant functions in the maritime field. With 
equal importance, its Customs Service, along 
with many other complex and vital responsi- 
bilities, must assure itself that an annual 
invasion of some 48 million vessels, aircraft, 
automobiles, trucks, busses and other car- 
riers entering our ports and airports or cross- 
ing our land borders do not carry contra- 
band. 

I am pleased to state here that many sub- 
stantial changes are in the process of de- 
velopment, which will result, I am sure, in 
the Coast Guard and Customs becoming 
more effective, efficient and modern organi- 
zations. 

But today I would like to speak about a 
subject which the Treasury holds as being 
of considerable concern: our balance of pay- 
ments. 

Ten years ago it seemed an adequate defi- 
nition of that term to say that the balance 
of payments was simply the difference be- 
tween what the United States—both Gov- 
ernment and private—paid out to foreigners, 
and what they paid to us. Today we need 
to know more about it, and what to do about 
it. 

The swift upcurve of recovery in Western 
Europe over the past decade, and the con- 
tinued need for foreign aid and defense re- 
quirements for U.S. expenditures abroad— 
all have combined to place the continuing 
deficit in the U.S. balance of payments in 
the very forefront of the economic proh- 
lems which demand active and creative con- 
sideration by this country. 

Our military spending abroad has also 
been held firmly down. In his July message 
to the Congress, the President said that his 
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intention was to further reduce the annual 
dollar outlay of our military forces over 
seas by $300 million a year and the reduc- 
tion of purchases of foreign strategic mate- 
rial by another $200 million. The rate of 
total Government spending abroad—both 
by AID and Defense—will drop a billion 
dollars over the next year and a half. 

The third area of action in our program 
aimed at achieving a balance in our inter- 
national payments—that of international 
capital movements—has become increasingly 
meaningful. Capital outflows both short- 
and long-term, play a significant role in de- 
termining our deficit. Even though our 
exports of long-term capital bring back 
substantial benefits in the longer run, any 
broad program to improve the present deficit 
position must take into account measures 
for reducing the immediate impact of capi- 
tal outflows. In this context, the Treasury 
Department and the Federal Reserve system 
have been carefully using the tools of mon- 
etary policy and debt management. In- 
creases in short-term interest rates have 
been effected while at the same time ample 
credit availability has been maintained; 
both long-term and mortgage rates have 
declined. 

With the increase in short-term interest 
rates, our banks will be able to compete 
more effectively in attracting funds which 
might otherwise leave the country. 

In the long-term investment field there 
has been until very recently an alarming 
outflow of capital. As a result, new steps 
are being taken in this fleld to correct the 
current imbalance. 

We have proposed to Congress that an in- 
terest equalization tax be placed on pur- 
chases of foreign securities by Americans 
from foreigners. Capital market facilities 
in other major countries are not adequate to 
serve their domestic needs, and a number of 
them are still subject to controls, With rare 
exceptions they display rate structures 
which are both high and rigid. The result 
is that the efficient New York market has 
become the focal point of capital demand 
from all over the world. We hope that the 
developed nations of the world will be en- 
couraged to develop more efficient markets 
for mobilizing and directing their own do- 
mestic savings both for their own invest- 
ment needs and for assistance to less devel- 
oped countries. 

In the interim, the interest equalization 
tax is designed to reduce disparities in bor- 
rowing costs here as compared to those in 
major foreign markets. However, we view 
this tax measure as a temporary expedient. 
The effective results of the tax will be to 
raise the interest rate for foreigners borrow- 
ing in the American market by aproximately 
1 percent. It is designed to do the job in 
such a fashion that it will not intrude into 
individual negotiations between the borrow- 
ers and lenders. And it will not restrict the 
free use of dollars. 

The administration's program seeks im- 
provement of our balance-of-payments posi- 
tion in three major areas; commercial trade 
in goods and services, Government expendi- 
tures, and private capital movements. All 
are areas in which the maritime interests 
represented here today have a vital stake. 

The first area, that of trade, is by far the 
weightiest in terms of dollars and cents, 
The United States has traditionally main- 
tained a sizable trade surplus in the value 
of exports over imports. These continue to 
be larger than that of any other nation. 
Even after deducting the exports financed 
by Government grants and loans, we find the 
favorable balance-of-payments trade in 1962 
to have been more than $2 billion. The com- 
mercial trade surplus continues at about the 
same rate this year. In our efforts to close 
the deficit in the balance of payments, we 
neither want nor intend to limit imports. 
Our goal is to expand exports. 
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This good record, however, is not good 
enough. We must export more. Two steps 
are open to us. First, we must maintain our 
access to foreign markets, That was the 
goal of the Trade Expansion Act last year, 
and the upcoming role of tariff negotiations 
in Geneva which will determine the climate 
in which American producers will sell goods 
abroad for many years to come. Secondly, 
in an expanding market for our goods, and 
particularly our consumer goods, we must 
compete more successfully to increase our 
share of exported manufactured goods. We 
have faith in the good reputation our manu- 
facturers have earned, and we must bank 
upon those qualities to increase exports in 
this category to keep pace with those in the 
more traditional raw materials and semifin- 
ished and heavy capital goods that have in 


the past made up the bulk of our export 


trade. 

Just as the trade bill was designed to help 
in the first phase of this effort, the Govern- 
ment has also moved forcefully to assist pri- 
vate business in the second phase. The Na- 
tion's productive efficiency is closely related 
to the level of investment in productive 
equipment. Realizing that our investments 
in new and modern equipment were less than 
those abroad, President Kennedy set an in- 
crease in such investments as a national goal. 
This was the reason behind the major pro- 
vision in last year’s Revenue Act to provide a 
-percent credit for new investment, and also 
for liberalizing the tax treatment of depre- 
ciable equipment. Both moves have already 
shown productive results. 

The most important measure now which 
will help increase our exports is the tax 
bill passed by the House late last month and 
which is at present before the Senate. As 
you know, this bill calis for an $11 billion 
reduction in both individual and corporate 
income taxes. It will stimulate demand and 
increase significantly again the incentives to 
Americans to invest in our productive effi- 
ciency. It should greatly aid American pri- 
vate enterprise in getting a larger share of 
foreign markets. It is designed both to 
strengthen our balance-of-payments position 
and to be a major move toward providing 
more jobs and speeding economic expansion 
here at home. 

But trade, although it is certainly one of 
the most important areas of action in cor- 
recting the imbalance in our international 
payments, is not the only one. The second 
area, that of Government expenditures, is 
also of great significance in carrying out our 
program. Government expenditures, under 
the President's program, have been so ad- 
ministered as to minimize their impact on 
our balance of payments by maximizing the 
portion of our foreign assistance spending 
which is used for buying American goods. In 
the last fiscal year AID tied four out of every 
five dollars of its commitments to the export 
of U.S. goods and services. That percentage 
is on the increase. By fiscal 1965 the portion 
of our foreign aid provided in the form of 
dollars rather than goods will be cut in half 
from the billion-dollar magnitudes of 1960 
and 1961 to $500 million or less. 

First indications of the success of the Gov- 
ernment's moves toward lessening the loss 
of short-term investment funds, and in 
proposing the interest equalization tax were 
given by Secretary Dillon last week during 
the World Bank and Fund meetings. He 
credited these as principal reasons for his 
expectations that the balance-of-payments 
deficit during the third quarter of this year 
would be about half of that in the second 

He called it “a satisfactory de- 
velopment.” 

Foreign investment works both ways, of 
course. Investment in U.S. private securities 
by foreign savers fell to less than $150 mil- 
lion in 1962. President Kennedy pointed out 
that a far better climate for that kind of 
investment can result from the tax bill passed 
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by the House, but that a further stimulus is 
also needed. He directed that an action 
program be initiated designed to promote 
the oversea sales of securities by U.S. com- 
panies, and last week named a task force to 
study ways most effectively to pursue this 
objective. The group will operate under the 
chairmanship of Henry H. Fowler, Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Thus we see that the broad issue is not 
whether the large deficits of recent years in 
our international payments can be reduced 
or not—but rather how rapidly, and by what 
means. The means already adopted or now 
proposed by this Government imply primary 
and continued reliance on a framework of 
monetary stability, flourishing growth and 
expanding trade not only as applied to our 
own economy, but to a closely knit world 
economy. This objective of increased har- 
monious cooperation was stressed by Secre- 
tary Dillon at the annual meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund and World 
Bank last week in Washington. Indeed, you 
will find that the President's program for 
dealing with the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem has been and will continue to be founded 
on these basic propositions unfettered by 
controls or restrictions alien to our tradi- 
tions. I believe almost all Americans are in 
accord with them and in which I am sure all 
members of the maritime and allied indus- 
tries concur. 

The shipping industry, which depends for 
its very existence on two-way foreign trade 
and travel, must be particularly conscious 
of the need for measures which have become 
necessary if we are to resolve this problem 
in ways which will promote rather than re- 
strict or endanger the continued healthy 
growth of the overall volume of world trade 
in goods and services. 

Our American merchant marine has an 
important role to play in this respect. Fore- 
most is the service it is already rendering 
through its representatives here and abroad 
in assisting in the discovery and development 
of new markets and new customers for Amer- 
ican goods. This service, historically char- 
acteristic of the industry, was the subject of 
recent complimentary remarks by the busi- 
nessman's Committee on Trade Promotion 
Activities at the White House Conference on 
Export Expansion, which urged that even 
greater publicity be given this contribution 
by our Merchant Marine to the President's 
program. Similar important contributions 
are being made by the shipping industry to 
our Government's drive to promote tourist 
travel to the United States. These activities 
were initiated long before and will continue 
long after our balance-of-payments problem 
is solved; but the intensity and verve of the 
current approach of those associated with it 
are notable. 

Because a large part of the long-term im- 
provement in our international payments 
must necessarily be sought through increased 
sales of American merchandise abroad and 
because such sales are directly dependent not 
only on promotional effort but also on price 
competitiveness, the relationship of shipping 
costs to export competitiveness will inevita- 
bly be constantly under consideration in any 
examination of the shipping industry's role 
in our balance-of-payments problem. 

Efforts to measure the direct contribution 
of ocean shipping to our balance of payments 
are complicated by considerations of ac- 
counting concepts and certain limitations 
implicit in the data, particularly as to port 
expenditures, here and abroad, which are 
included in the transportation account. For 
example, only transactions between U.S. and 
foreign residents actually enter into our bal- 
ance-of-payments accounting. Hence, if 
shipments to the United States are carried 
in U.S. bottoms for the account of U.S. resi- 
dents, the freight payments involved do not 
appear at all in our balance-of-payments 
accounts, for these are payments between 
Americans. Similarly freight costs for trans- 
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port of U.S. goods abroad on foreign ships 
are not included in the balance-of-payments 
accounts as these are ultimately paid for by 
the foreign importer and thus represent 
transactions between two foreigners, not an 
American and a foreigner. By the same 
token, payments for shipments in American 
bottoms of U.S, military goods and other 
equipment sent to our own Armed Forces 
overseas do not enter into the balance-of- 
payments account. I am, incidentally, in- 
formed that approximately $250 million in 
freight charges were paid to American ship- 
owners for military shipments of this kind 
in 1962. 

Obviously, our balance of payments is 
helped by the use of American shipping (pro- 
vided this does not entail pricing U.S. exports 
out of world markets) even though the in- 
come or expenditure itself may not appear 
in the balance-of-payments statistics. If 
that $250 million, for example, had been paid 
to foreign ships, it would have represented 
an addition to our deficit, although certain 
offsets would have occurred through port 
expenditures by those foreign ships here. 
These port expenditures, which comprise a 
variety of items including bunkerage, port 
use and piloting fees, advertising, chandler 
supplies, and personal spending by the crews, 
perforce are estimates at best. They have, 
moreover, as the Department of Commerce 
recently noted, been on the rise in the past 
decade or more, and now constitute an im- 
portant, partially balancing element, mini- 
mizing large fluctuations on the credit or 
the debit side of the transportation account 
of the balance of payments. 

Thus, the Department of Commerce has 
found that during 1962 our ships received 
freight revenues from foreigners approximat- 
ing $600 million; while U.S. customers paid 
over $800 million for the carriage of ocean 
freight on foreign ships. This deficit reflects 
the declining participation of U.S, flag ves- 
sels in the transportation of foreign trade. 
But port expenditures constitute a partially 
balancing element mini: large fluctua- 
tions on the credit or debit side of the trans- 
portation account of the balance of pay- 
ments. This is illustrated by the fact that 
foreign ships expended $679 million in our 
ports, in comparison with $241 million estl- 
mated to have been spent by our ships in 
foreign ports. After allowing for small 
receipts and somewhat larger expenditures 
for charter hire, the net effect of these trans- 
actions was a favorable balance of $54 mil- 
lion in the balance-of-payments account for 
ocean transportation of commodities in 1962. 

The Commerce Department study also 
points out that U.S.-flag vessels, while carry- 
ing less than 9 percent of the total imports 
and exports of the United States in 1962 
earned an estimated 23 percent of all freight 
revenue generated by such ocean borne for- 
eign trade of the United States. The higher 
percentage of revenue than of tonnage car- 
ried appears to refiect various considerations. 
Among these: a larger proportion of our 
export than our import tonnage is carried 
on ships of U.S. registry; total export ton- 
nage carried on our liners is nearly twice 
our import liner cargo tonnage; higher value 
cargoes, on which freight rates tend to be 
higher as well, are more often carried on 
liners; and about 28 percent of U.S. exports 
moving on liners move on those of U.S, 
registry. 

The relation of freight rates to the com- 
petitiveness of American exports continues 
under active study. The President referred 
to it in his July 18 balance-of-payments 
message to the Congress; the White House 
Export Expansion Conference committee of 
private businessmen, to which I referred 
earlier, urged that firms interested in for- 
eign trade seek to determine whether ocean 
freight rates are discriminatory or adversely 
affect their ability to export. The Joint 
Economic Committee of the Congress is 
resuming hearings on this subject, and the 
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Federal Maritime Commission’s new chair- 
man, Adm. John Harllee, announced shortly 
after taking office that this subject would be 
given top priority. I know you will cooper- 
ate to the utmost in the examination of this 
complex subject. 

We are all engaged in critical self-examina- 
tion to fortify the payments position of our 
country. In that spirit that same committee 
of the Export Expansion Conference was 
prompted to add that management and 
labor in the transportation industry should 
adopt all practicable methods of freight and 
cargo handling which can lead to cost re- 
ductions and therefore lower freight rates, 
thus increasing the competitiveness of Amer- 
ican products overseas. 

In summation, the administration’s pro- 
gram to restore balance in our international 
accounts involves simultaneously the pro- 
motion of sound growth at home, more ef- 
fective utilization of our material and human 
resources and elimination of unnecessary 
costs. These actions will result in improve- 
ment in our competitiveness, increases in 
our trade surpluses and reduction of our 
capital outflows. The first step and fore- 
most of the measures to achieve these ends 
is the comprehensive tax reduction and re- 
vision legislation approved last month by 
the House of Representatives. 

The second step outlined by the President 
is, like the first, significant both for its 
domestic as well as its balance-of-payments 
effects. That second step is maintenance of 
price-cost stability, with business and labor 
urged to recognize and use reasonable guide- 
posts in the resolution of the issues of col- 
lective bargaining. 

Paring of costs—governmental as well as 
private—stimulation of sound economic 
growth, expansion of U.S. exports, promo- 
tion of tourist travel to our shores, stimula- 
tion of foreign short-term and portfolio 
holdings in the United States, equalization 
of costs of long-term for enter- 
prises of developed nations in their own 
and the US. capital markets—these in es- 
sence constitute the program for resolution 
of the problem of our international pay- 
ments imbalance. It is a to which 
the shipping industry of the United States 
can make, and is in fact making, an effective 
contribution. It is also a program which 
will provide direct benefits and ties 
to the industry itself. I am confident you 
will take full advantage of the challenge and 
opportunities offered by it. 


New Maritime Bill Is Seen as Stabilizer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most knowledgeable men in mari- 
time affairs of this country is our own 
colleague, the gentleman from North 
Carolina, the honorable HERBERT C. Box- 
‘NER, longtime chairman of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
of the House of Representatives. 

For years he and this great commit- 
tee of the Congress has endeavored to 
protect and promote the maritime in- 
terests of this country. This is a diffi- 
cult task in these trying times of over- 
whelming competition from the foreign 
countries. 

The maritime industry is beset with 
many problems, We need the coopera- 
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tion of labor as well as management if 
the American-flag marine is to survive. 

Recently the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee has been consider- 
ing legislation which sought some form 
of equitable solution to these labor- 
Management problems which are vir- 
tually stagnating this great industry. 

Chairman Bonner has written an arti- 
cle concerning this legislation which ap- 
peared in the October 9, 1963, issue of 
the Journal of Commerce. I urge the 
leaders of management and labor in the 
maritime field as well as my colleagues 
to carefully read the statements con- 
tained therein. 

New MARITIME BILL Is Seen AS STABILIZER 
(By Representative H. C. Bonen, of North 

Carolina, chairman of the House Mer- 

chant Marine and Pisheries Committee) 

The Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers & 
Proprietors International Union of America 
recently wired me to advise of its opposition 
to our maritime labor bill, H.R. 1897. The bill 
was characterized as “legislation restricting 
collective bargaining in the maritime indus- 
try.” At about the same time, and subse- 
quently, I received similar communioations 
by wire and by letter from such varied union 
groups as the United Cement, Lime & Gyp- 
sum Workers International Union; Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders; Ameri- 
can Bakery & Confectionery Workers Inter- 
national Union; American Federation of 
State, County & Municipal Employees; In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers & 
Helpers; United Textile Workers of America; 
Operative Plasterers’ & Cement Masons’ 
International Association; American Federa- 
tion of Teachers; Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators & Paperhangers of America; 
United Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers 
International Union; and others, 

These communications, obviously part of a 
campaign against the bill, view with alarm 
and predict that passage of the bill would be 
the death knell for free enterprise and would 
give the Federal Government a free hand to 
emasculate or destroy collective bargaining. 

FAVORS COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


I favor free collective bargaining. Our free 
labor movement with collective bargaining 
and the right to strike has contributed 
greatly to our high standard of living shared 
by all of our citizens. But another fact hav- 
ing a great bearing on this discussion is that 
our complex economy and the maintenance 
of our security depend upon the proper func- 
tioning of our transportation system. 

Therefore, the right to strike or lockout in 
any part of our transportation system should 
consistently be tempered by a high degree of 
responsibility for the welfare of the United 
States as a whole. 

We have just passed a period of crisis 
when a nationwide railroad strike threatened. 
It was conceded by all that such a strike 
of any duration would have had paralyzing 
effect on our economy through interference 
with delivery of raw material and finished 
goods. 

Mr, George Meany, the distinguished Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, said during the recent 
Senate hearings on the railway dispute, “I 
have no quarrel with the President of the 
United States when he says the American 
economy cannot stand a railroad strike. I 
am in complete agreement with this. A 
national railroad strike would be a national 
catastrophe.” 

While opposing any step that would 
— S to compulsory arbitration, Mr. 

y proposed that “Congress allow col- 
lective bargaining to work under the eye of 
Congress, and then if Congress decides that 
Collective bargaining can't work, then let 

take whatever action it feels it must 
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take in order to protect the interests of all of 
the people of this country.” He proposed 
that in the interim service would be con- 
tinued. 

Now let us leave the transportation indus- 
try for a moment. It is inconceivable that a 
complete tieup, by strike or lockout, of any 
of the industries served by the unions men- 
tioned at the opening of this statement 
could ever create such national paralysis as to 
make such a labor-management deadlock in- 
tolerable. A nationwide strike of the book- 
binders might confront us with an awful lot 
of loose paper; a strike by the barbers and 
hairdressers would make us look pretty 
shaggy; and even in the shipbuilding indus- 
try complete tieup could be endured for a 
long period without reaching national 
emergency proportions. 

IMPACT OF MARITIME STRIKES 

But the effect of even a short strike affect- 
ing a substantial segment of our maritime 
transportation has a crippling effect on a 
large part of our economy. A tieup on the 
waterfront not only deprives us of essential 
raw materials and manufactured imports, 
but our export trade is at a standstill. While 
labor and management are refusing to talk 
responsibly to each other and the longshore- 
men are idle up and down the coast, the 
exporters in other portions of the worid 
have a field day with our foreign customers, 
many of whom do not return to our Ameri- 
can suppliers after the strike is settled. 

Similarly, a tieup by our American mer- 
chant marine of necessity causes our ex- 
porters to utilize the services of foreign-flag 
vessels, Many of these, too, do not return to 
the American-flag ships at the end of the dis- 
pute, This in turn reduces the demand for 
American-flag vessels and seagoing oppor- 
tunities for American labor. In the end it is 
not only self-defeating in labor relations, but 
has damaged our economy and weakened our 
seaborne strength. 

Thus, it would appear that those engaged 
in the maritime transportation industry, 
both labor and management, have a greater 
degree of responsibility to the public than 
those engaged in other industries. The very 
nature of their work in the very sensitive 
field of foreign commerce vests power in the 
maritime industry all out of proportion to 
its size relative to other American industry. 
It permits, and, on occasion, seems to invite 
the use of the powerful lever of public dis- 
tress reaching national proportions in lieu 
of reasonable and responsible negotiations. 

IMPROPER EXERCISE OF POWER 

That the improper exercise of this power 
has an extreme effect on the welfare of the 
United States is demonstrated by the fact 
that the emergency dispute provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act had to be invoked in the 
maritime strikes 8 out of the 21 times the 
injunctive process has been used. The eight 
findings of detriment to the national wel- 
fare were made by all three Presidents who 
have been in office since the enactment of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. All of them could not 
have been wrong on all of these eight occa- 
sions, although most of the labor witnesses 
before the committee denied that the na- 
tional welfare was involved on any single 
occasion. 

Our committee held lengthy and compre- 
hensive hearings on labor-management prob- 
lems in 1955. At that time I had hopes that 
the mutual interests of labor and manage- 
ment, as clearly set forth in those hearings, 
would bring them voluntarily to closer rela- 
tionships and improvement in the collective- 
bargaining processes. But, in spite of pro- 
fessions of cooperation at that time, five 
Taft-Hartley injunctions have been necessary 
since then. 

It was my hope and expectation when I 
introduced H.R, 1897 that it would help to 
strengthen collective bargaining and would, 
if all else failed, ultimately protect the coun- 
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try against the disastrous effects of major 
work stoppages in the maritime industry. I 
felt that the provisions for final discretionary 
authority in the President to direct a settle- 


strengthen his hand for the national wel- 
fare. I felt that this provision would en- 
courage the parties to reach agreement 
through their own efforts, and that the final 
step might never have to be taken. 

The hearings on this bill began on March 
5 of this year, and continued until August 
1, during which time a printed record of 
1,677 pages was amassed. We heard testi- 
mony from 69 witnesses, representing labor, 
management, the Government, importers 
and exporters, and the public generally. We 
received and considered a large number of 
communications, 


EFFECT OF NEW LEGISLATION 


The effect of this legislation would be to 
take the maritime industry to a large extent 
out of the operation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
It is my belief that the Taft-Hartley Act has 
proven inadequate to cope with the situa- 
tions created by labor relations in this vital 
industry. The views of three Presidents with 
respect to the importance of the industry 
by our own experience and recent interna- 
tional events demonstrates conclusively that 
the machinery to cope with labor disturb- 
ances in other industries is insufficient for 
this one. Not only are we dependent upon 
incoming raw materials, but our exports are 
an appreciable element of our overall econ- 
omy. Most importantly, we need only to 
refer to the balance-of-payments problem 
to demonstrate that the continued flow of 
exports is our lifeblood. Any solution that 
will contribute to the unimpeded flow of ex- 
ports and imports is one that we can and 
must achieve. 

I feel that my bill, H.R. 1897, is a long 
step on the road to that end. I further be- 
lleve very strongly that through greater 
stability in maritime labor-management re- 
lations we will develop a climate in which 
further steps may be taken to strengthen 
our merchant marine, enlarge the fleet under 
our flag, and provide more employment. 


Spare Parts on Sub Worth $2.4 Million 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include an article written by 
Allen M. Smythe that appeared in the 
Boston Sunday Globe, October 6, 1963: 

SPARE Parts on SUB WORTH $2.4 MILLION 


(By Allen M. Smythe) 

In World War II submarines cost $5 mil- 
lion. Today a Polaris submarine carries 
spare parts one-half of that value, 

A conventional submarine today costs over 
$65 million, About $40 million of this goes 
to the shipbuilder. The present class of the 
Polaris missile firing submarines cost over 
$115 million. The shipbuilders’ costs are 
around $65 million. The Navy has just or- 
dered the last 6 of their program of 41 Po- 
laris types. 

Navy supply problems are compounded by 
the different classes and types of submarines. 
There are three different classes of Polaris 
submarines. There are also three types of 
Polaris missiles, one with a 1,200-mile range, 
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one with a 1,500-mile range, and one with a 
2,500-mile capability. 

Of the first 10 built, no one was like its 
predecessor. Major components within the 
submarine were different. This increased the 
spare parts problem disportionately, 

Admiral Crumpacker, Chief of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, explains; “Like 
aircraft, every increase in size and speed of 
submarines in an arithmetic ratio increases 
the number and cost of spare parts in a 
geometric ratio.” 

He gave as an example a typical submarine 
built several years ago which carries 6,291 
separate spare parts costing $93,171. The 
George Washington, one of the first of the 
Polaris submarines, carries 20,115 different 
spares worth $2,091,177. This is a three- 
fold increase in items at 22 times the cost. 

The class of submarines now being built 
with 1,500-mile missiles carry 25,833 spare 
part items valued at $2,453,499. The classes 
now being designed for 2,500-mile missiles 
will have much greater needs. 

The average annual operating cost of re- 
pair parts for these ballistic missile sub- 
marines is $837,150. 

These costs do not include any costs of 
operating the submarine tenders, which di- 
rectly support the submarines. A tender 
normally carries 76,000 different items val- 
ued at more than $14.5 million. 

Spare parts for a limited time of opera- 
tion are bought initially from the prime 
contractors. Subsequent orders for storage, 
whenever possible, are bought under adver- 
tised fixed price bids. 

Navy supply officers are proud of the fact 
that no patrol of a Polaris submarine have 
ever been suspended because of a supply de- 
ficiency. 
Supply officers have some interesting data 
on the use of “consumable supplies” for un- 
derwater operations of their naval vessels, 
Detailed figure on the food used by the 150 
man Triton on its 105-day underwater trip 
around the world were recorded. 

Used on this endurance trip were 8 tons 
of frozen foods, 2 tons of fresh foods, 3 tons 
of tinned meat, 6 tons of tinned vegetables, 
19 tons of other dry provisions and 190 dozen 
of eggs. 

The amount overflowed the storerooms and 
lockers and was also stowed in the engine 
room, the torpedo room and in the crews 


quarters. 


Farm Labor Facts—Part XV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Š Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a concept in the law known as proximate 
cause. The theory applies to the limita- 
tion the civil law places on a wrongdoer 
respecting culpable responsibility for his 
actions. The rule states that not only 
must a showing be made that but for“ 
the wrongdoer’s action, the injury would 
not have been sustained but further there 
must be a showing that the injury was 
the proximate forseeable result of the 
alleged tort. 

Congressional theorists have recently 
attempted to attach responsibility to the 
Department of Labor for the tragic death 
of a number of bracero workers in Cali- 
fornia purportedly but for their hiring 
contract they would not have met their 
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demise, The liberal California Farm Re- 
search and Legislative Commitee, under 
the leadership of Grace McDonald, re- 
cently investigated the true causal re- 
lation of this accident and fled the fol- 
lowing letter with the California Public 
Utilities Commission: 
CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH AND 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Santa Clara, Calif., October 8, 1963. 

Hon, William M. Bennett, President, R. J. 

Pajatich, Secretary, and Members, Cali- 

fornia Public Utilities Commission, San 

Francisco, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: The California Farm Research 
and Legislative Committee wishes to once 
more call to your attention our deep con- 
cern over continuing accidentes at private 
grade crossings. 

Our committee initiated a joint committee 
to work with the CPUC and public and pri- 
vate bodies on October 23, 1949, following 
the death, September 21, 1949, of Assembly- 
man Samuel Helsinger at a private crossing 
in Fresno County. 

A number of CPUC hearings to establish 
priorities for flashing lights and crossing 
gates followed months of research. Legisla- 
tion was enacted in 1953 to provide the first 
$500,000 to assist cities and counties to pay 
their share of the cost of such protective de- 
vices. 

We note with satisfaction In your report 
of December 31, 1962, that a total of $1,744,- 
291 in allocations had been approved for these 
purposes for that fiscal year. 

However, the death of Assemblyman Heis- 
inger at a private crossing and the number 
of deaths at such crossings each succeed- 
ing year, have not resulted in effective meas- 
ures to handle this phase of California toll 
of deaths and injuries at such crossings. In 
fact, according to my information, the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission does not even have 
a list of the number and location of such 
crossings in the State. 

The tragedy which occurred at a private 
Southern Pacific Railroad crossing south of 
Chualar, on September 17 where 32 farm- 
workers were killed in a bus-freight train 
collision, and a similar collision the follow- 
ing day when two men were killed and a 
third critically injured at a rural South Pa- 
cific crossing 1 mile north of Herndon, near 
Madera, call for a review of this situation 
and an examination of State codes dealing 
with the time when a warning whistle must 
be sounded. 

It is my understanding that CPUC cannot 
order warning signals at such crossings nor 
can it change the completely outmoded sec- 
tion of the civil code which states that a 
warning whistle must be sounded one-quar- 
ter of a mile before the train reaches the in- 
tersection. 

At a speed of from 60 to 65 miles an hour, 
the legal speed on the right of way where the 
Southern Pacific extra freight hit the ill- 
fated farm labor bus near Chualar, a warn- 
ing whistle at that distance would give a 
driver less than a quarter of a minute to 
clear the track. 

A checkup at the same crossing with simi- 
lar freights, one traveling at a speed of 55 
miles an hour and one at a speed of 66 
miles an hour would allow the driver of any 
vehicle having to cross this track exactly 7 
seconds to make a decision. This, of course, 
is an impossible position for any driver to be 
in, whether he is driving a truck or a 1963 
Cadillac. 

It is true that there is supposed to be an 
added warning in the form of the headlight 
on the train, but adequate protection with 
trains traveling 66 miles an hour for freights 
and 90 miles an hour for passenger trains, 
cannot rely on just one precaution. 

Nor can drivers having to use private 
crossings rely on time schedules, especially 
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time schedules for freights, and more espe- 
clally extra freights. 

We are aware that the lack of jurisdiction 
of the CPUC over private crossings leaves 
warning signals to the discretion of the rail- 
road and the landowner, This results in no 
responsibility whatever, since all that is re- 
quired is a contract allowing egress and in- 
gress over the railroad track. 

Taking the 7 miles between Gonzales and 
Chualar as an example, there are some five 
or six private crossings, completely un- 
guarded in addition to the five public cross- 
ings equipped with either flashing lights or 
wigwags. Over the 24-hour period 6 pass- 
enger trains and 20 freights make this run. 

When our committee was concentrating on 
protection at railroad intersections, we rec- 
ommended that the only safe solution to the 
private crossing hazard was construction of 
a road parallel to the railroad connecting to 
a properly protected crossing to get from the 
parallel road to the highway on the other 
side. Here is a matter that requires a classi- 
fication of private crossings by counties and 
hearings at the county level with boards of 
supervisors to determine how best to meet 
the existing hazard. A traffic count during 
harvest season should be included in material 
to be prepared by the CPUC for such hear- 
ings. ` 

It is ironic that the CPUC can only step 
in after an accident occurs. Thus, while 
there is no record of the number of private 
crossings, there is a record of 7 deaths and 
23 injuries from 66 accidents at such cross- 
ings in 1961 and 5 deaths and 19 injuries 
from 74 such accidents in 1962. 

We are in receipt of a communication from 
Claude Fernandez, community services chair- 
man of the Santa Clara County Central Labor 
Council in which he stated that the council 
was calling on the CPUC to hold an im- 
mediate hearing on the need for properly 
identifying unprotected crossings in rural 
areas where farmworkers and or farmers and 
equipment personnel are required to use 
private crossings. Preliminary to such an 
investigation, the CPUC should compile a 
list of such crossings and a 5-year study of 
accidents thereon.” 

Our committee vigorously supports this 
request, with the additional proposals as to 
revision of the civil code to increase the 
distance at which the railroad whistle must 
be sounded, and the further proposal that 
county hearings be planned to consider par- 
allel roads leading to properly protected 
public crossings. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Grace MCDONALD, 
Executive Secretary. 


Message to the Constitutional 
Underground 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include a hard-hitting editorial by Tom 
Anderson, nationally known farm edito- 
rial writer. He pulls no punches in stat- 
ing what the Communists are doing to 
America, and it is well worth the few 
moments it will take to read and study 
this editorial: 
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MESSAGE TO THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
UNDERGROUND 


(By Tom Anderson) 


Fellow superpatriots, extremists, crack- 
pots and members of the constitutional un- 
derground. 

What are you so upset about? Even if the 
Communists keep on doing the same thing 
they've been doing and we keep on doing the 
same thing, according to their timetable, they 
won't take us until 1973. And it'll be “pain- 
less,“ from within. 

They wouldn't dare bomb Washington and 
New York—they'd kill too many of their own 
people. And besides, they've taken 750 mil- 
lion people since our leaders told us World 
War II was over, and the big Red Army 
didn't fire a shot. So if you must worry, 
don't worry about the big Red army with- 
out; worry about the big pink army within. 
Remember, this is a cold war. We're cold 
while they war. 

Are you upset merely because way back 
in 1930 top comrat Demitry A. Manuilsky 
wrote: “War to the hilt between communism 
and capitalism dis inevitable. Today, of 
course, we are not strong enough to attack, 
Our time will come in 20 to 30 years. To win 
we shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeois will have to be put to sleep, so we 
shall begin by launching the most spectacu- 
lar peace movement on record. There will be 
electrifying overtures and unheard of con- 
cessions. The capitalist countries, stupid 
and decadent, will rejoice to cooperate in 
their own destruction. They will leap at an- 
Other chance to be friends. As soon as their 
guard is down, we shall smash them with 
our clenched fist.” 

Are you hatemongers angry because Ken- 
nedy and Khrushchev write secret letters to 
each other? Haven't you ever had a pen pal? 
Maybe Khrushchev pledged Kennedy to 
secrecy on why the President refuses to build 
the B-70 planes ordered by Congress; and 
why we abandoned the Skybolt missil@ and 
why we dismantled our 45 Jupiter ballistic 
Missile bases ringing the Soviet Union in 
Turkey and Italy; and why we killed the 
B-58 Jet bomber program and the Thor mis- 
sile bases in England. Maybe part of this 
Kennedy-Khrushchey “I’ve Got a Secret” 
program prevents the President telling the 
American people and the world whether he 
Promised Khrushchev that in case of Soviet 
attack on us, we would not bomb Soviet 
cities, but only missile sites. 

Don't you flag wavers realize that our 
Communist allies don't really mean it? 
Don't take it seriously because Khrushchey 
has said: “We will bury you.” Our leaders 
are burying us. The Communists are dedi- 
cated to bringing peace to the whole world, 
as they have brought peace to more than 50 
nations like Estonia, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Ukraine, North Korea, China, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, and Cuba. They have surrounded 
us with peace. Why should you isolationists 
resist it? 

Why are you extreme rightists so extreme- 
ly right? 

Are you lunatics fringing merely because 
Kennedy actively sponsors sale in this coun- 
try of Communist merchandise? He's a 
born importer whose daddy made millions in 
liquor traffic. And besides, there is a prece- 
dent for this trading with the enemy. Didn't 
We send millions of tons of scrap iron to 
Japan in the years preceding Pearl Harbor? 
And didn't we get back much of it, cleverly 
reshaped by the ingenious Japanese? 

Are you in a frenzy merely because Ken- 
nedy misled you about his Vienna meeting 
with Khrushchev until the Communist press 
Teported the meeting? Or because he spon- 
sored legislation to abolish loyalty oaths for 
students getting Government loans? Or be- 
cause he gave military aid to Communist 
Cambodia despite the protest of anti-Com- 
munist Thailand? 
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Or because we trained Yugoslay jet pilots 
at Perrin Air Force Base in Texas until dis- 
covered by outraged superpatriots? Or be- 
cause the Red frontier delivered our freedom 
loving friend, Katanga, to the enemy? And 
refused to let Moise Tshombe come to this 
country while extending a welcome to killer 
Kenyatta, former leader of the Mau Mau 
terrorists? Or because Kennedy forced a 
Communist coalition on Laos? Or because 
he took the Communist side against the 
Dutch and Australians in New Guinea? 

Are you divisive elements excited because 
Kennedy keeps Chiang Kai-shek chained and 
prevents his effort to invade Red China? 
Red China will have the bomb in a few 

Then maybe Chiang and all of us can 
live in piece. J 

Why are you doubting Thomases so lack- 
ing in faith in our leaders? Are you jump- 
ing to conclusions because there is no other 
place to jump to? 

If America is to be saved from socialism, 
it must be saved now. Too soon it may be 
too late. It must be saved by a grassroots 
uprising—not as a class—but by the great 
apathetic, unorganized grassroots majority. 
It must be saved not from the top down but 
from the bottom up; not by politicians but 
by patriots—by we, the people”—for if we 
won't, who will? We must reassume, on the 
local level, those rights, privileges, taxing 
powers, and responsibilities guaranteed by 
the greatest freedom document ever devised 
by man: The Constitution of the United 
States. 

The politician's major purpose in life is to 
stay in office. Usually, he is only casually 
interested in any person or problem that 
cannot help reelect him. He will be as con- 
servative as the people who elect him de- 
mand and as socialistic as they will permit. 
Turning the clock back more than 2,000 years 
ago, we find that a named Plato 
said that one of the penalties for refusing to 
participate in politics is that you end up 
being governed by your inferiors. 

We can’t have Federal aid and freedom. 
We can't have Federal aid to agriculture and 
have a free agriculture. Candidate Kennedy 
said during the campaign, “Agriculture can't 
exist half slave and half free.” They're now 
trying to enslave the other half. We can’t 
have a socialized agriculture without having 
a socialized America and vice versa. We 
can't have Federal aid to schools and have 
free schools, The Supreme Court has stated 
that that which the Government subsidizes 
k Femi control, And I believe in that prin- 

e. 

Our Government through abandonment 
of the gold standard, through confiscatory 
taxation, through deficit spending, through 
Government-sponsored union racketeering, 
through fantastic giveaways at home and 
abroad, through deliberate subsidization of 
the enemy—our leaders are destroying the 
home of the brave and the land of the free, 
deliberately. Our greatest threat is not fall- 
out; it’s sellout. Our menace is not the big 
Red army from without but the big pink 
enemy within. Our menace is the KKK— 
Kennedy, Kennedy, and Kennedy. 

Senator Tatmance told me a while back, 
“Most people I see here on the Hill think 
we're going to have 100 percent socialism 
and a a 20-cent dollar in a very few years.” 

In America today, one-quarter of the peo- 
ple are living off the other three-quarters, 
completely or partially. In socialist America 
48 million people get regular Government 
checks. That's roughly—and it is rough on 
those of us who pay the bills and don't get 
any—one out of every two households in 
America. And it’s rough on the post office 
too. The Whiz Kids have come up with an 
answer to that. They plan to integrate car- 
rier pigeons with woodpeckers, so that the 
resulting pigeonpecker could not only deliver 
the Government checks to the home but 
knock on the door when it got there. 
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Kennedy's proposed budget and demand 
for more spending and less taxes is immoral, 
since it requires public theft, not only from 
us but from unborn generations. 

If taxes are cut as the President desires, 
the deficit will doubtless run to $15 billion. 
This means increasing the debt limit again. 
But so what? As the Socialists say, “We owe 
it to ourselves.” Lord Keynes, the British 
Socialist, sold this philosophy to the late 
Eleanor Roosevelt's late cousin-husband, and 


the destruction of American freedom was 


under way. 

The Socialists now in control of our coun- 
try have no intention of the 
budget. Se ie oe en oe 
of life—and, unless we have a 
bellion, will become a way of death for the 
free enterprise system, more commonly 
called the American way of life. Debts and 
deficits are unimportant, say the Socialists. 
The important thing is to keep the country 
moving with “‘vigah.” 

And it is. Toward dictatorship. 

You do as you will. But as for me, I may 
die in a dictatorship, but I will not live in 
one. 


Russia, Tito, and China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, since 
Tito, of Yugoslavia, is shortly to be a 
visitor in Washington, it will probably 
be of interest to many people to read the 
following story about his identity as it 
appeared in the October issue of the In- 
telligence Digest of North Cerney House, 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire, England: 

Russia, TITO, AND CHINA 

Everyone remembers the sensation caused 
when Russia and Yugoslavia apparently fell 
out. Lately, we have witnessed Khrushchev 
and Tito in warm accord. 

What is the truth? 

We suggest that at no time has there 
been any serious disagreement between Rus- 
sia and Yugoslavia. On the contrary, we 
suggest that Tito is himself a member of a 
secret Russian supreme general staff and has 
at all times worked in accordance with a plan 
devised by that staff. 

As a result of a well-publicised breach 
between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, 
Tito was able to make extensive contacts in 
many parts of the world which would other- 
wise have been impossible. He and his 
agents have been able to gain secret infor- 
mation about many countries, which would 
have been denied to him had he not been 
able to persuade the West that he was a 
genuine deviationist. 

Moreover, very large financial aid has been 
given, besides military equipment and train- 
ing. We suggest that this was planned by 
the supreme planning staff. 

TITO’S IDENTITY 

The question of Tito's identity is also 
worth fresh investigation. While it can be 
said with authority that Yugoslavia has at 
no time been at variance with Russia and 
that the apparent breach was carefully plan- 
ned, the question of Tito’s identity remains 
doubtful. 

He is supposed to be one Josip Broz, born 
on May 25, 1892. The original Tito's father 
was a Croatian; his mother a Slovene. That, 
plus his military and political record, is well 
known. 
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In 1941, a man who was without doubt 
the original Josip Broz went to Moscow. The 
problem is, what then happened? 

The future control of Yugoslavia was of 
vital concern to Russia’s plans. The races 
comprising Yu via are notable for their 
fierce individualism and independence. 
Could a Croat be trusted to act as a Soviet 
puppet? On the other hand, Tito's reputa- 
tion as a Balkan Communist was of great 
value. 

It has not yet been determined what really 
happened during the 1941 Moscow visit. The 
Western Powers should make quite sure of 
the facts before any further technical or 
financial aid is given to President Tito. 

A STRANGE STORY 

Father Vladimir Viahovic—a Franciscan 
now said to be attached to the Croation 
Church of St. John the Baptist in Calment, 
Mich.—says that Tito was liquidated during 
his 1941 visit to Moscow and replaced by a 
Russian general called S. Lebeder who, hav- 
ing served in Belgrade in a covert capacity, 
had a deep knowledge of Yugoslavia. 

It is alleged by Father Vlahovic that, be- 
cause of his knowledge of this, his two 


ment. Two persons 
brother and sister of the 
alleged to have said that the President is 
not their brother. 

Tt is also said that a Croation bishop who 
had access to certain records confirmed this 
objection to Tito's identity, It is alleged 
that the bishop questioned President Tito 
and found that he had no intimate knowl- 
edge of the Broz family at all. 

It is suggested that the military record of 
the original Tito, when compared with that 
of his alleged replacement, is of striking 
difference. 

A DISTURBING POSSIBILITY 


It would certainly be most disturbing if, 
in fact, President Tito is a high-ranking 
Russian officer who has been used as an 
agent in an audacious scheme. Not only has 
America supplied very large sums of 
money to help Tito, plus jet aircraft, but 
Yugoslay pilots have been trained in Amer- 
ica and Yugoslav officers have attended the 
US. Command and General Staff School. 

In short, what with that and Tito’s far- 
reaching talks with Western and Asian 
statesmen, there can be few secrets which 
he has not discovered under cover of an 
apparent deviation from Russia. 

This service is able to say that there is 
no doubt at all that Russia and Yugoslavia 
have at all times been in complete harmony 
and working to a plan. We are not able to 
say whether or not the original Tito was 
shot and replaced. It is possible that we 
may be able to discover more about this in 
course of time. 

It is known that lately Russia has felt that 
there were substantial political dangers in 
keeping up the pretense of disagreement 
with Yugoslavia; and that is why Khru- 
shchey has lately embraced Tito. After all, 
the scheme has served its purpose, 


Portsmouth’s Proud Line 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us are aware that the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard at Portsmouth, N.H., is 
a world leader in submarine technology. 
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The July issue of the Flying A gives 
testimonial to this fact through an ar- 
ticle entitled Portsmouth's Proud Line,” 
which deals with the very fine work that 
is being done at this shipyard on flexible 
marine piping. 

Because this article gives some excel- 
lent insights into how real quality is built 
into the submarines that are constructed 
at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, I am 
inserting the article concerned into the 
Record and commending it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

PoRTSMOUTH’s PROUD LINE 


Early last year a group of Navy specialists 
from throughout the submarine fleet re- 
ported to the U.S. Naval Shipyard in Ports- 
mounth, N.H., to attend a new and unusual 
school—one devoted completely to the study 
of flexible marine piping. For a solid week 
they studied the identification of the many 
types of hose and fittings; how to assemble 
and inspect them properly; how to install 
them; and how to test them properly. Upon 
graduation each man received a certificate 
proclaiming his competence in the field of 
fiexible piping knowledge. 

The significant thing about the school is 
that it reveals how extensive the use of 
flexible marine piping has become in sub- 
marine applications. Virtually unheard of 
as recently as 15 years ago, and still regarded 
as rather experimental even 5 years ago, 
flexible marine piping is now used exten- 
sively, and is of critical importance in the 
Navy’s—and Portsmouth's—relentless drive 
for quality in submarine construction. In 
fact, the flexible piping assemblies installed 
on a submarine now get as much engineer- 
ing attention as the pumps and other equip- 
ment they serve. On a submarine every 
component is important, and flexible marine 
piping is especially so because of the in- 
ere need for sound attenuation (reduc- 
tion) and vibration control; Today's silent 
service has to be quieter than ever, and 
fiexible marine piping is helping to achieve 
that end. 

The Portsmouth Naval Shipyard is an ap- 
propriate setting for these changes in the 
status of flexible marine piping, for the ship- 
yard is a world leader in submarine technol- 
ogy. Almost as old as the Navy Department 
itself, Portsmouth was established in 1800. 
It has grown progressively as the Navy has 
progressed from sails to steam and from 
steam to atoms. Its proud line of sub- 
marines began in 1917 with the launching of 
the L-8, which was followed by eight more 
undersea craft in 2 years. And between 
1918 and 1941, more than 30 additional sub- 
marines were built at Portsmouth, each im- 
proved as a result of lessons learned from 
the earlier ones. By 1941, Portsmouth had 
perfected a number of important submarine 
developments, such as all-welded steel hulls. 
Thus, its know-how was ready to be put 
to work in a big way during World War I. 
when employment reached 20,000 and a total 
of 75 advanced fleet-type submarines were 
built. On a single memorable day in 1944— 
January 27—no less than four new subs were 
launched. 

Since World War I, Portsmouth has de- 
veloped and built many pioneering sub- 
marines, such as U.8.8. Albacore in 1953 
with its radical streamlined hull, U.SS. 
Barbel in 1959, first of the superquiet high- 
speed diesel subs, and U.S.S. Dolphin, a re- 
search vehicle capable of diving to extra- 
ordinary depths, still under construction. In 
addition to many conventional submarines, 
the shipyard also completed the Polaris- 
carrying U.S.S. Abraham Lincoln, in 1961, 
and has two others of a more advanced type 
of fleet ballistic missile submarines now un- 
der construction. Another leader in sub- 
marine technology is the Electric Boat Di- 
vision of General Dynamics in Groton, Conn. 
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Electric Boat has also played a major role 
in the development of modern undersea 
weapons, particularly the Polaris sub- 
marines. 

It was in fact the very success of the Po- 
laris weapon system which created a new 
challenge for Portsmouth. The inyulnera- 
bility and enormous power of Polaris posed 
a difficult question: Is there any practical 
defense? The answer was that probably the 
best defense against a Polaris-type weapon 
system at sea was a good offense in the form 
of a fleet of highly developed attack-type 
submarines. And the prime design responsi- 
bility for this weapon was assigned to Ports- 
mouth, 

All of the accumulated knowledge and ex- 
perience of 40 years have been poured into 
the design of a new class of nuclear-powered 
attack submarines, whose primary function 
is to seek out and destroy aggressor subma- 
rines. The first submarine of this new class 
was built at Portsmouth in 1961; two others 
are already in service and several more in 
the class are under construction at Ports- 
mouth. = 

At Portsmouth, the quality starts with 
quality design. An experienced, complete 
design engineering staff is constantly seek- 
ing new and better materials, processes, and 
components, to meet the challenges posed 
by ever-increasing operational needs. 

It all began in the early 1950's when the 
need for sound attenuation and vibration 
control became critical. A noisy submarine 
has two strikes against it: (1) it can easily 
be heard by an enemy at great distance and 
(2) its own sound-powered detection equip- 
ment (sonar) is less efficient. These can be 
fatal defects. 

A search for the sources of sound on sub- 
marines showed that much of it arises in 
auxiliary systems components such as pumps, 
actuators, and other rotating machinery. 
One approach was to mount these compo- 
nents resiliently; another was to add extra 
sound insulation. These both helped. But 
frequently the rigid pipes serving the com- 
ponents would act as vibration and sound 
transmitters or even worse, as amplifiers. 
Solution: flexible pipes. Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard engineers proposed using reinforced 
rubber hose lines instead of steel pipe in 
critical systems, and the results were dra- 
matic. There was a very significant drop 
in the noise levels of systems using flexible 
piping. Working closely with Portsmouth 
designers, Aeroquip engineers have learned 
how to provide the most effective sound at- 
tenuation in all the vital fluid systems 
aboard a submarine. 

On the new attack submarines, fiexible 
piping is used in many fluid systems. Aero- 
quip is the major supplier of flexible piping 
in Portsmouth designed submarines. These 
include pneumatic lines for the high pres- 
sure alr systems, lines for lube oil, ballast 
tank blowing, fresh and salt water, steam, 
electronic cooling, and the CO, scrubber sys- 
tem. The last system makes possible long 
underwater cruising by continuously re- 
moving carbon dioxide from the submarine’s 
atmosphere and replacing it with oxygen. 
Overall, aeroquip flexible piping on the typi- 
cal nuclear submarine is called upon to 
handle operating pressures from high 
vacuum to several thousand pounds per 
square inch, with diameters ranging from 
one-fourth Inch through 6 inches. 

Aside from the prime design goal of sound 
attenuation, flexible piping offers several im- 
portant secondary benefits. One benefit is 
that components isolated by flexible piping 
last longer and work better because of re- 
duced vibration. Another is that flexible 
piping is often much easier to install and 
maintain, because it bends easily. And an- 
other, reusable fittings allow emergency re- 
placement of hose to be made at sea without 
special skills or equipment. 

At Portsmouth, the path of a piping assem- 
bly from the design engineer’s mind to instal- 
lation on the submarine is an eight-step plan 
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with tight IBM card control at every stage 
from initial planning through procurement, 
installation, and final inspection. This sys- 
tem allows full knowledge and control of 
every item on the submarine, Considering 
that the typical attack sub uses hundreds 
of flexible piping assemblies and many thous- 
ands of other components, elaborate and pre- 
cise control is clearly necessary. 

In addition to the procurement sequence, 
there is an overall engineering design control 
system, This system also uses IBM cards, 
with a microfilm drawing of each component 
on each card. When design changes occur, as 
they often do, it is a simple matter to locate 
the parts affected and update the cards. 
Duplicate sets of the flexible piping cards and 
microfilm readout equipment are maintained 
in the design division, the hose assembly area, 
the supply area, and the inspection division, 
Thus, complete engineering detail is quickly 
available and constantly kept current in all 
the key locations. 

With the flexible piping concept fully es- 
tablished, the need arose for making sure 
that the assemblies would receive proper 
maintenance in the fleet. Hence the fluid 
piping school was launched at Portsmouth’s 
piping shops as a special section of the shop. 
The shop maintains a full school curriculum 
and still carries out a full schedule produc- 
ing assemblies for new construction and re- 
Placing of old assemblies. 

The school has graduated over 50 men so 
far, and the rate will probably increase. In 
this way, the fleet is assured of a steady sup- 
ply of men knowledgeable in the maintenance 
of flexible piping assemblies, It is another of 
Portsmouth's ways of assuring that the qual- 
ity built into its subs at the shipyards will 
continue to receive quality maintenance in 
the fleet. 


Retraining Programs Strike at 
Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


or MISSOURI “ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, since the 
hard-core unemployed are largely un- 
skilled, untrained, and unable to meet 
the increasing skill demands of a mod- 
ern technological society, the most real- 
istic approach to this serious problem 
lies in education and training programs. 

During the past week I was interested 
to read three separate articles empha- 
sizing the need for such programs to cope 
with our unemployment. One article, 
which is of particular importance, dis- 
cussed a massive job training program 
underway in Philadelphia, under the 
sponsorship of the chamber of com- 
merce. A preliminary study revealed 
that about 118,000 persons in the Phila- 
delphia area were persistently unem- 
ployed, consisting largely of untrained 
and unskilled persons. The study fur- 
ther showed that area employers ex- 
pressed a need for 72,000 additional 
workers by November 1964, especially 
officeworkers, service personnel, main- 
tenance mechanics, instrument repair- 
men, knitting machine operators, hand 
sewers, and machine tool operators. In 
order to bring together the jobless man 
with the manless job, a full-scale train- 
ing program was begun, Courses now 
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underway vary in length from 4 to 50 
weeks, during which time trainees re- 
ceive $34 per week. 

It is encouraging to learn that private 
as well as public programs are being de- 
veloped throughout the country to strike 
at the roots of our unemployment prob- 
lem. Unemployment cannot be cured 
solely by an increase in aggregate de- 
mand, as the administration continues 
to contend. The hard core must be 
broken, and this can only be done 
through a steady and thorough training 
program for our unskilled, unemployed 
workers. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
an article from the Christian Science 
Monitor of October 17, discussing the 
Philadelphia program, as well as articles 
from the October 5 Christian Science 
Monitor and the October 6 New York 
Times, elaborating upon other aspects 
of this same problem, in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 7, 
1963] 
PHILADELPHIA SPURS JOB TRAINING 
(By Kenneth G. Gehret) 

PHIapELPHIA.—A massive job training pro- 
gram is underway here through the coopera- 
tive efforts of local industry and State and 
Federal agencies. 

Organized and sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia, the 
program is designed to place 5,000 presently 
unemployed persons into existing Job open- 
ings within the next 12 months. 

The program is expected to expand rapid- 
ly, with the training of an additional 10,000 
persons in 101 job categories the following 
year, according to present plans. 

Costs, expected to total more than $2,500,- 
000 in the first year alone, will be met by 
the Federal Government under the US. 
Manpower Training and Development Act. 

HARD CORE DISCOVERED 
The decision to embark on such an ambi- 


tious training program grew out of a year- 


long study of the unemployment problem in 
the Philadelphia area by a committee of the 
chamber of commerce and a survey of man- 
power needs. 

The study showed that local unemploy- 
ment included a “hard core” of about 118,000, 
consisting largely of untrained and unskilled 
persons. Negroes and other minorities made 
up the bulk of this group. Training oppor- 
tunities were not available to most of them, 
the report stated. 

Counterbalancing this unemployment sit- 
uation was the fact, revealed by a chamber 
of commerce skill survey among area em- 
ployers, that 72,000 additional workers would 
be needed by November, 1964. 

OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED 


In greatest demand will be officeworkers, 
service personnel, maintenance mechanics, 
instrument repairmen, knitting machine op- 
erators, hand sewers, and machine tool oper- 
ators. 

The garment industry alone estimated its 
necds at 8,000 new workers by November of 
next year. f 

“Those presently unemployed should be 
given every opportunity to qualify for the 
new jobs opening up,” a chamber of com- 
merce spokesman stated. “We believe that 
many of these people can be trained for use- 
ful employment. We're going to give them 
every opportunity to qualify.” 

Present unemployment and aptitude are 
the only requirements for training. No pre- 
ference is given because of age, veteran sta- 
tus, education, or number of dependents. 
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City-based industrial and commercial in- 
terests have much to gain through the large- 
scale job training program, Keeton Arnett, 
executive vice president of the local cham- 
ber of commerce, pointed out. 

TESTS REQUIRED 

“The companies that make up the cham- 
ber have a big stake in the city’s future,” he 
said. “Philadelphia has to attract new in- 
dustry and keep what it has, and for that 
it needs to maintain an adequate supply of 
qualified manpower.” 

Here is how the program works: 

An unemployed worker applies for train- 
ing through an office of the State employ- 
ment service. He is given an aptitude test 
to determine for what training he is quali- 
fied. 

If he agrees to take the course of study 
which is recommended on the basis of the 
test, he begins his training on a full-time 
schedule. Courses vary in length from 4 to 
50 weeks. 

During training, the trainee receives $34 
per week subsistence, if he qualifies as a head 
of a family. 

Once he successfully completes his course 
of study, the trainee is referred to an em- 
ployer who has indicated a need for such a 
person. 

Trainees are prepared only for those posi- 
tions which employers have available. Thus 
the expectation is that everyone who grad- 
uates will have a job waiting for him. 

INSTITUTE UTILIZED 


Most of the training takes place at the 113- 
year-old Spring Garden Institute in Phila- 
delphia, which now operates under the di- 
rection of the chamber of commerce as a re- 
sult of the new program. The institute has 
long trained technicians and skilled workers 
for industry. 

Training for which the institute has facili- 
ties will be given there. Clerical and busi- 
ness courses will be offered in appropriate 
schools under contract with the chamber of 
commerce. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Oct. 5, 1963] 
Less Work, More Joss? 
(By Ed Townsend) 

(Nore.—Where are the jobs in the 
1960's? Labor asserts that part of the an- 
swer to the problems of high unemployment 
and a growing work force must lie in greater 
leisure—earlier retirement, longer vaca- 
tions, and shorter hours.” Unions are press- 
ing hard for tax cuts and other govern- 
mental moves to stimulate the economy and 
expand employment opportunities. But few 
labor leaders now assert that this alone will 
be enough to relieve present and potential 
unemployment problems.) 


New York.—American labor sees little like- 
lihood that faster growth in the economy 
will provide the millions of new jobs needed 
in the 1960's. Its position is that if enough 
jobs cannot be created, then jobs must be 
shared—without, however, the sharing cost- 
ing today's workers any of the weekly wages 
they now draw. 

A few weeks ago, the AFL—CIO’s Industrial 
Unions Department, headed by Walter P. 
Reuther, noted that “last year the real in- 
crease in goods and services was 6 percent— 
yet joblessness was as great at the end of 
the year as at the start. Higher GNP (gross 
national product) alone apparently is no 
longer the answer.” 

The industrial unions department con- 
tinued: 

“By now, this Nation should have drawn a 
clear lesson from the advance of automation 
and electronics. New techniques are all too 
obviously wiping out more jobs than they 
create. * * Part of the answer must lie 
in greater leisure,” or sharp reductions in 
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“the time now being worked by those who are 
employed. 

The number unemployed in August was 
3,857,000 or 5.5 percent of the Nation's labor 
force of 70,561,000, This was an improve- 
ment over the months before—but not 
enough of one to make those concerned over 
high unemployment any more optimistic. 

TAX CUT STUDIED 


In a union convention address, Walter W. 
Heller, Chairman of the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers, forecast that Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s plan to cut taxes $11 billion 
would create 2 to 3 million jobs, but added 
that “this most important economic policy 
measure * * * since the postwar period” 
must not be considered a cure-all for the 
Nation's economic problems. 

Tax cuts would stimulate the economy and 
create jobs, Mr. Heller said, but not solve 
all the problems of giving employment “not 
only to the more than a million persons who 
come on the labor market each year but also 
to the more than a million annually dis- 
placed by automation and advanced tech- 
nology and (would not) absorb the roughly 
1,500,000 to 2 million unemployed who must 
be placed in jobs to bring the unemploy- 
ment total down to a goal of 4 percent or 
less.” 

The stress in all discussions of job prob- 
lems in the 1960's centers sooner or later 
on probable impact of technological develop- 
ments—including automation—on total em- 
ployment. Some rough statistics help illus- 
trate why this is: 

In 1947 it took 14,700 man-hours to pro- 
duce 1,000 tons of steel; now it takes about 
10,900—and the total will drop significantly 
in the next few years. The United Steel- 
workers Union has estimated that some 200,- 
000 to 300,000 of its million-plus members 
are idle because fewer workers now can pro- 
duce more steel tonnage. 

5 PRODUCTION SPEEDED 


Also in 1947 it took 310.5 man-hours to 
produce an automobile; now it takes fewer 
than half that number, 153 man-hours. 

It took 1,800 man-hours to produce 1,000 
tons of coal; now only 500 are needed, The 
average dally production of a miner in an 
Tlinois soft coal mine is now 56 tons, and 
new mining machinery will soon raise the 
average to 90 tons a day. The number of 
coal miners has dropped from 425,000 to 
130,000. 

On the farms, it took 340 man-hours to 
produce 1,000 bushels of wheat in 1947; now 
it takes 120. 

For some time, unions hase been touting a 
shorter workweek—a cut from 40 hours to 
35 or fewer hours a week—as a prime solu- 
tion for the problem of creating 5 million new 
jobs and “reasonably full employ- 
ment” for those now in the labor force and 
those who are entering it. 

Except for an occasional and limited 
breakthrough, the campaign has been mostly 
talk. 

THEORY EXAMINED 

In theory, reducing the workweek by, say, 
5 hours would spread existing jobs out over 
some 14 percent more workers. 

For instance, in a much-simplified exam- 
ple: A small manufacturer employs 70 pro- 
duction workers with a 40-hour week; they 
put in 2,800 man-hours of work weekly. If 
their week is cut to 35 hours, their employer 
will need 80 men to get 2,800 man-hours of 
work. Ten new jobs will be created—in 
theory. 

The labor demand for a reduced workweek 
calls for the cut to be made without any 
reduction in weekly take-home pay. Many 
union officials privately concede that most 
employers cannot afford this. If the em- 
ployer of 70 men paid them an average $2.50 
an hour, or $7,000 for the 2,800 hours worked, 
reducing their total man-hours to 35 with- 
out reducing take-home pay would mean a 
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raise to about $2.85 an hour. His original 
$7,000 weekly wage cost for 70 men would 
rise to $9,120 for 80. 

Realistically, labor's leaders recognize that 
this would mean faster automation—invest- 
ment in new equipment to enable the origi- 
nal 70 workers in the example to produce 
as much in the fewer hours as in their 
original 40 a week. Most are wary about 
attempting to negotiate a shorter workweek. 
They see it as something better set, if at all, 
by Federal legislation—a lower standard that 
would apply to every employer. 

DEMANDS OPPOSED 


Most employers object to union 35-hour 
demands as, in the words of a recent Ameri- 
can Management Association speaker, es- 
sentially a sad hoax.” 

Shortening the week with no correspond- 
ing reduction in weekly pay could “so in- 
flate costs as possibly to bring disaster to the 
country,” they argue. 

Supporting this position, Dr. Herbert R. 
Northrup of the University of Pennsylvania's 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
told the American Management Association 
in Chicago: 

“Dividing up work is at best a poor and un- 
certain palliative for declining employment 
but increasing industry's costs when and 
where high labor charges already exist is a 
method hard to beat as a means of insuring 
that employment will decline.” 

The Kennedy administration—as the H- 
senhower administration before it—opposes 
the 35-hour week at this time. It feels it 
would be inflationary, that it would reduce 
production when higher production should 
be stimulated, and that it would mean that 
many jobs would be unfilled because there 
are not enough workers available with the 
skills needed to make possible a transition to 
a 35-hour week. 

ALTERNATIVES SOUGHT 


There is dbubt, too, that many workers 
really want a 35-hour week if it would mean 
more leisure instead of more overtime work 
or a chance for “moonlighting”—work at a 
second job to swell weekly income. 

So other devices are being sought and ad- 
vocated to spread jobs artificially. The trend 
in union-employer negotiations is toward 
longer vacations, industrial sabbaticals such 
as those negotiated by the steelworkers, more 
paid holidays, and earlier retirements. 

In 1960, the average full-time worker en- 
joyed 155 more hours of paid leisure than 
he had in 1940. Of that total, 48 hours 
represented 6 days of paid vacation, 32 re- 
sulted from four more paid holidays, and the 
remainder came from shorter working hours 
and other factors. 

Further gains have beén made—and regu- 
larly are being made—in vacation time. Two, 
three, and four weeks off annually, the num- 
ber depending on seniority, are increasingly 
commonplace. 

PLAN OFFERED 

But to the unions the steelworkers’ sab- 
batical plan of periodic extended vacations 
is a major breakthrough in job-creating 
devices. 

Under it, half of all workers in basic steel 
and can companies, even more in aluminum 
plants, receive 3 months off every fifth year. 
David J. McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers, calls the plan a close approach 
to a 35-hour week, when time worked is 
averaged out over 5 years, and a sound plan 
for spreading work among the jobless. 

Going back to the simplified example of 
the employer of 70 men under a steel-type 
plan, half or 35 of them would be eligible 
for a 3-month paid vacation every 5 years— 
7 of them receiving their sabbatical every 
year, 2 in each of the first three quarters of 
the year, the seventh in the fourth quarter. 
To replace them on production lines, two 
more workers would have to be added full 
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time to the payroll. The total would rise 
to 72 from the original 70. 

Something of the same problem is being 
faced already in efforts to reduce retirement 
ages to create more employment openings 
for younger people in the work force. Labor 


“contracts generally provide that workers can 
-retire with a pension at 65 and must at 68, 


but mandatory retirement at 68—or any 
age—is an unpopular requirement, Because 
of the better physical condition of workers 
today and the lesser demands of jobs, work- 
ers show much more preference for staying 
on the job longer than for earlier retirement, 
say at 62. 

Under the circumstances, work spreading 
through a shortened workweek, extended va- 
cations, and earlier fetirements looks better 
in theory than it is likely to in practice. 
With union pressure, contracts are likely to 
be signed in the next few years reducing the 
work-year and work-life of American labor if 
not the workers“ workweek. Some jobs will 
be created in this way. But, barring con- 
gressional action making a 35-hour week 
mandatory, work spreading does not now 
look like the solution to job problems of 
the 1960's. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 6, 1963] 
‘TRAINEE PROJECT TESTED IN ILLINOIS: SOCIAL 
AGENCIES Usinc U.S. Money To Am DROPOUTS 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., October 5—Against the 
judgment of State and Federal vocational 
education authorities, Illinois has started a 
job training project that will serve as a test 
of the Kennedy administration’s theories. 

Private social agencies are using Federal 
funds to provide literacy training and sim- 
ple job skills for 1,000 unemployed school 
dropouts in Chicago between the ages of 
19 and 22. 

President Kennedy, as part of his civil 
rights program, proposed that the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 be 
broadened to authorize basic literacy train- 
ing. 
Approval by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for the Chicago 
project was withheld for months. Dr. Ho- 
bart H. Sommers, representative 
and former vocational education director 
for the Chicago public schools, said he had 
doubts whether job training could be better 
handled by the YMCA than by vocational 
educators. 

The Young Men's Christian Association of 
Metropolitan Chicago, the Chicago Boys 


Clubs and the Chicago Youth Centers are 


sponsoring the program. Bruce M. Cole, 
project director, referred to it as “a signifi- 
cant breakthrough for the private agencies 
in this field.” 

Fifty counselors of about the same age as 
the trainees are assisting—a preview of Mr. 
Kennedy's suggested Domestic Peace Corps 
in the big cities. 

In Tilinois, job retraining projects under 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act have started at a much faster pace in 
Chicago and the more prosperous cities in 
the northern part of the State than have 
Area Redevelopment Administration training 
programs in chronically depressed southern 
Illinois. 

During the fiscal year 1963, Nlinols claimed 
more than double its $2.5 million allocation 
under the act for projects to train such 
workers as mental hospital attendants and 
auto mechanics. More than half the projects 
were in Chicago, where 95 percent of the 
trainees were Negroes. 

Throughout the State, projects under the 
act have been approved for 10,600 trainees. 

Area Redevelopment Administration 
classes, however, have been completed by 
only 457 persons, of whom 355 have been 
placed in jobs. 

Samuel C. Bernstein, State manpower 
training coordinator, said the Department of 
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Labor had canceled several proposals for 
training sewing machine operators in south- 
ern Illinois. He said the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union had protested 
the midwestern projects because of heavy 
garment industry unemployment on the 
east coast. 

A committee appointed this year by Gov. 
Otto Kerner to study the State's unemploy- 
ment problems criticized high school voca- 
tional education programs, 

One-fourth the vocational students are 
enrolled in agricultural courses, although less 
than 5 percent of the job openings are in 
this field. 


Unquestionably Qualified 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial appearing in the Detroit 
(Mich.) News on Thursday, October 10, 
1963, pointing out that the Honorable 
George Edwards, police commissioner of 
the city of Detroit, former supreme 
court justice, former circuit judge of the 
State of Michigan, former outstanding 
juvenile court judge in the country, and 
long-time public servant, is unquestion- 
ably fitted by character and tempera- 
ment to the Federal judgeship to which 
he has been appointed by President 
Kennedy. 

GEORGE EDWARDS AND FEDERAL BENCH: UN- 
QUESTIONABLY QUALIFIED 

Senate Republican Leader DISKEN says 
that two of President Kennedy's nomina- 
tions for Federal judgeships have drawn 
more protest than any others. He judges 
from this that the two are not popular. One 
of the two he has in mind is George Edwards. 

Well, for Heaven's sake. 

Sure, Edwards’ nomination is less than 
popular with the local rightwing crowd 
who make careers of writing letters and 
circulating tracts which cast doubt on the 
integrity—if not the loyalty—of anyone 
slightly to the left of Dick Durant. 

But if popularity be the test for the job, 
Dmxksen might note that the people of 
Michigan twice elected Edwards to their 
supreme court, once by the largest margin 
ever afforded a candidate for State office. 

And if the Senator entertains some doubt 
that the people were really qualified to judge, 
there's Edwards’ popularity among his ool- 
leagues in the legal profession, demonstrated 
by the fact that he has three times led the 
field of judicial candidates in Detroit or 
Michigan State Bar polls. This endorsement 
gets to the heart of the matter: Would Ed- 
wards, on his record, make a good Federal 
judge? There should be no doubt on that 
score. 

His enemies have dragged out all the pre- 
sumed dead cats they can find in his past. 
All the objections are stale. x 

Edwards spent a few days in the Fort 
Smith, Ark., bastille in 1935, for leading 
demonstrations by WPA workers. Heavens 
to Betsy. That he was let out shortly, with 
no charges filed, indicates how weak that 
case Was, 

His father was “probably the best known 
Socialist in Texas.” His father was also the 
best known labor lawyer way back then in 
Texas, at a time and place when that was a 
most lonely and most needed profession. 
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And then, there's the piece de resistance: 
His 30 days in the clink here in Detroit in 
1937, at age 23, for leading the Yale & Towne 
sitdown strike in defiance of a court order. 
Of that, Edwards says himself that on the 
basis of what he knows now as lawyer and 
judge, he would rule as the judge did then— 
against young unionist Edwards. 

But more to the point is the testimony 
of Michigan State Bar president Nathan 
Goodnow, bona fide Republican, whose law 
firm represented Yale & Towne at the time. 
The legal landmarks were not so clear then, 
says Goodnow; Edwards’ leadership of the 
strike was justified; and finally, “we have 
nothing but praise for Justice Edwards as a 
jurist.” 

There's a long span of years and experience 
between the youthful George Edwards, flery 
unionist in an era when spunk was a union- 
ist’s price of survival, and the George Ed- 
wards who went on to become a lawyer, 
mature party statesman, and a judge with 
an excellent record on every bench on which 
he served. 

Some Senators have questioned that rec- 
ord, They imply that as a former UAW em- 
ployee, he should not have participated in 
State supreme court labor cases. That's as 
preposterous as the notion that no lawyer 
who ever represented a corporatoin should 
ever sit in Judgment, as a judge, on a case 
involving business. 

In ‘short, all the objections boil down to 
ancient political grudges, of no significance 
now, save as they indicate that George Ed- 


was, as in a different context he is - 


now, a man of conviction and spirit. Would 
DmxseEn prefer some party hack, noncontro- 
versial simply because he never had the 
brains or the nerve to commit himself to 
anything? 

The last word on the nomination of Ed- 
wards as a Federal judge should be Good- 
now's: “He possesses unquestioned judicial 
temperament.” 


The Injustice of Executions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as our 
colleagues know, I have long believed in 
the abolition of capital punishment. I 
have introduced H.R. 545 to abolish the 
death penalty in all Federal furisdictions. 
Gov. Michael V. DiSalle is also an advo- 
cate of ending such executions. The fol- 
lowing statement of his appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of July 20, 
1963: 

Tue INJUSTICE OF EXECUTIONS 
(By Michael V. DiSalle) 

The debate as to whether capital punish- 
ment should be maintained as an essential 
element in our system of corrections has con- 
tinued unabated for centuries. Its funda- 
mental weakness continues to be its admin- 
istration in the name of justice while at the 
same time it makes a mockery of equality 
before the law. 

Warden “Red” Alvis, a much beloved and 
respected administrator of Ohio State Peni- 
tentiary, was formerly a member of the Ohio 
State Highway Patrol. During this period, 
we was an advocate of capital punishment. 
After many years as warden of the State 
penitentiary, he asked for a different assign- 
ment. His principal reason was his continu- 
ing increasing aversion to officiating at 
executions. 
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As long as he served as warden, he did not 
express his opposition. After being reas- 
signed, he told a legislative committee that 
he had lived the last hours, walked the last 
mile with 67 killers who had been con- 
demned to death and, without exception, 
they were poor, friendless, and insignificant 
persons. 

In the Ohio State Penitentiary today there 
are 400 men who were originally indicted 
for murder in the first degree. In the period 
they have been confined, they have seen 
years when three or six others were executed 
or years when none was executed. Each of 
the 400 might have walked the last mile 
had they been tried under different circum- 
stances. 

The same crime committed in a county 60 
miles away might bring death. 

The difference in the community climate 
at the time of trial, the difference in tem- 
perament of the prosecuting attorney or 
judge could alter the result. The adequacy 
and interest of defense counsel could be the 
difference between life and death. The 
standing of the defendant or of his family 
in the community might bring a recommen- 
dation of mercy instead of death in the 
electric chair. 

While serving 4 years as Governor, I never 
had before me an application for clemency 
on behalf of a person who had been sen- 
tenced to death where the condemned per- 
son had been able to provide counsel out of 
his own funds. All but three had been rep- 
resented by court-appointed counsel. 

This is not an indictment of the attor- 
neys as such, However, many have had little 
or no criminal law experience; most are 
handicapped by the lateness of entering the 
case; hardly any have available or are pro- 
vided funds with which to conduct necessary 
investigations. They are usually no match 
for a highly experienced prosecutor who has 
every investigative service at his disposal. 
The prosecutor has funds and time for ex- 
pert testimony. The defense defending 
paupers usually has none. 

If in our judicial system the wealthy, who 
are usually well educated as to their rights, 
can man an adequate defense and the poor, 
who usually are uninformed as to their 
rights, cannot, then our system of justice is 
undemocratic in its application. 

If the taking of the life of the convicted 
killer would restore the life of his victim. 
we could find some justification. If we found 
that among those going to the electric chair, 
the greatest number were hired assassins, 
syndicated racketeers and vice lords, we 
could find some justification in the death 
penalty, even though it is not a deterrent. 
But this is not the case. They can afford 
an adequate defense.. They are knowledge- 
able as to their rights. They have more 
chance of dying as a result of the guns and 
bombs in the hands of their lawless competi- 
tors than any risk they take at the hands 
of law and justice. 

There can be little question that when 
the ultimate penalty administered by our 
system varies because of who, when, where 
the crime is committed and the defendant's 
economic status, we cannot afford the risk 
of error latent in our lack of infalilbility. 


Hospital Care Through Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or : 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 


ant to permission granted I into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
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orn an excellent statement by the Hon- 
orable Arthur S. Flemming, president of 
the University of Oregon, and former 
Secretary of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare under 
President Eisenhower, on hospital care 
through social security. 

In that excellent statement Dr. Flem- 
ming points out how there is grave need 
for financing hospital care for older 
Americans through the social security 
system, and indeed, points out that this 
is the only intelligent and fiscally re- 
sponsible method for reaching perhaps 
the most desperate medical need faced 
by all of our elder citizens. 

It would appear that this calm and 
reasoned statement with regard to a 
grave need and the most intelligent way 
to meet it from this outstanding public 
servant and expert in the field of social 
action would have great impact. 

The statement follows: 

HOSPITAL CARE THROUGH SOCIAL SECURITY 


(Nor. — Hundreds of thousands of debat- ` 


ers in the Nation's high schools are turning 
their attention during the 1963-64 academic 
year to discussion of the role of the Federal 
Government in providing medical care to the 
citizens of the United States. One of the 
first questions for discussion is the role of 
the Federal Government in providing medi- 
cal care for the aged, and this was the sub- 
ject of a special symposium held recently 
in Denver, Colo, under the auspices of 
the Speech Association of America and the 
National University Extension Association. 
This symposium featured the first major de- 
bate on medicare as a curtain raiser for the 
many thousands of debates which will be 
conducted among the high school leagues 
throughout the academic year. The Denver 
symposium featured two of the most out- 
standing debaters in America—Dr. Arthur 
S. Flemming, president of the University of 
Oregon and a former of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in the administration of President Ei- 
senhower, and Dr. Edward R. Annis, president 
of the American Medical Association. At the 
invitation of former Congressman Aime J. 
Forand, Dr. Flemming represented the Na- 
tional Council of Senior Citizens in the 
debate with Dr. Annis, and supported the 
principle of hospital care for older Americans 
financed through the social security system. 
Dr. Flemming’s opening statement in the 
debate is reproduced below.) 

There is a general agreement that a prob- 
lem does exist which our Nation must solve. 
Studies conducted by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare show that 

65 and over are confronted with 
health and medical bills each year that aver- 
age twice as much as those for the rest of 
the population. And all of us know that 
the cost of medical care keeps increasing. 
In fact medical-care prices have risen more 
than other prices. 

Bureau of Census data show that in 1960 
the aged had to try to pay their medical bills 
out of annual incomes that averaged about 
half that received by persons under 65— 
from $1,000 for aged persons living alone to 
$2.900 for families headed by aged persons. 
It is clear that those whose income was equal 
to the national average and those who were 
below the average didn’t have much left for 
the medical bills after taking care of the 
bare necessities of life. 

Too many of the aged are unable to afford 
health insurance or are considered too poor 
a risk. In fact the number 


it falls far short of meeting the costs of 
illnesses. 
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These and other similar facts explain why 
a larger proportion of the aged than any 
other group in our population are forced 
either to turn to public or private welfare 
agencies for payment of their medical bilis 
or to rely on free care from hospitals and 
physicians. And the sad thing is that many 
do not choose either alternative. They just 
neglect their health. 

Surely a nation that is founded on the 
concept of the dignity and worth of each 
human being can and must find a solution 
to this problem—a solution that will meet 
the needs of this generation and will keep 
the next generation from confronting the 
problem that now confronts us. 

It was my privilege on January 12, 1961, 
to deliver the closing address at the first 
White House Conference on the Aging. At 
that time in referring to the problem of 
health and medical care for the aged, I said: 

“I am convinced on the basis of my own 
experiences that this problem cannot be re- 
solved by relying solely on private voluntary 
efforts. * * I am convinced that the Fed- 
eral Government must become an increas- 
ingly effective partner if the problem is to be 
handled properly.” 

An adequate health and medical insurance 

for the aged should provide them 
with substantial help in meeting the costs 
of the following items: Hospital care, skilled 
nursing home care, organized home care 
services, dental services, prescribed drugs, 
and physical restoration services. 

If the aged are to enjoy the benefits of a 
well-rounded program of this kind a law 
must be enacted that will do the following 
two things: 

First, inaugurate through social security a 
nationwide hospital and skilled nursing home 
insurance program for the aged. 

Second, authorize and encourage those 
who are engaged in private insurance to join 
forces so that they can offer the aged a 
health insurance program at reasonable 
prices that will help cover the costs of 
organized home care services, surgical serv- 
ices, laboritories and X-ray services, dental 
services, prescribed drugs, and physical 
restoration services. 

Such a law would provide the foundation 
for a partnership between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and private insurance that would 
mark the dawn of a new day for the aged in 
dealing with the economic hazards of illness. 

And both the Federal Government and the 
field of private insurance have had experience 
in forging such a partnership. For 28 years 
we have been operating under a social secu- 
rity program which has provided certain basic 
benefits for retired persons. Today we find 
that private insurance has worked out over 
30,000 private pension plans that suplement 
the benefits that social security has pro- 
vided. From 1940 to 1961, like insurance in 
force grew from $115 to $685 billion. There 
is no doubt that the Federal Government's 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program has stimulated the growth of pri- 
vate insurance in this country. 

Here are some of the considerations that 
I believe should be kept in mind in develop- 
ing through social security a nationwide 
hospital and skilled nursing home insurance 
program for the aged: 

1. The program should be findnced by a 
payroll tax shared equally by both employers 
and employees or paid by the self-employed. 

2, Receipts from the tax should be placed 
in a special fund and benefits paid under 
the program should be related to the re- 
sources in the funds. 

3. The payroll tax should be fixed at a 
level that will make it possible for benefits to 
be paid to the aged that will give them a 
fair chance to maintain their independence 
in dealing with the costs of hospital and 
nursing home care. 

4. Persons who have contributed to the 
fund should be eligible at age 65 for the 
benefits provided by the program. 
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5. All employed and self-employed should 
be included in the program. It is impossible 
to predict, for example, what persons enter- 
ing the labor market for the first time this 
year will have financial resources at age 65 
that would enable them to get along without 
the protection that such an insurance pro- 
gram would provide. 

6. The cost of providing health protec- 
tion to the present aged who have not had 
the opportunity of participating in the social 
security program should be met from general 
revenues. - 

Such a program, to come from President 
Kennedy's February 1963 message to the 
Congress, “is based on the fundamental pre- 
mise that contributions during the working 
years, matched by employer's contributions, 
should enable people to prepay and build 
earned rights and benefits to safeguard 
them in their old age.” 

But such a program isn’t enough if it is 
left standing by itself. It is true that hos- 
pital and skilled nursing-home costs loom 
large in many illnesses. That is why the 
Federal Government should single them out 
in developing an insurance program for the 
aged through social security. 

However, the services of physicians, sur- 
geons, dentists, and physical therapists can 
also be costly. And Congress can help the 
aged deal with these costs without involving 
the Federal Government in any new program, 

It should do it in the same law in which 
it establishes a hospital and skilled nursing 
home program for the aged. 

It should declare that it is sound national 
policy for private insurance companies and 
nonprofit health plans to join forces, includ- 
ing a pooling of risks and offer the aged in 
any State a health insurance program at 
reasonable prices that will cover the cost of 
services rendered by physicians, surgeons, 
physical therapists, or any other costs con- 
nected with an illness. 

It should then remove any legal obstacles 
such as antitrust laws that stand in the 
way of putting such a policy into effect. 

In brief, in one law the Congress should 
establish a limited health insurance program 
through social security and, at the same 
time, clear away the obstacles that stand 
in the way of private insurance developing 
an effective program for supplementing the 
Government’s program. 

When I was called upon in August of 1958 

to come to grips with the problem of health 
and medical care for the aged I developed 
a strong conviction that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not do anything that would 
block the growth of private health insurance. 
At the same time I quickly realized that, 
because of the unusual risks involved, private 
insurance was not going to be able to offer 
an adequate program at a price that would 
be within the reach of a sufficiently large 
percentage of the aged. I examined and 
worked on various plans under which the 
Federal Government would have under- 
pinned the efforts of private insurance. 
None of them made or has made any head- 
way. 
I now believe that private health insur- 
ance will grow along sound lines if the Fed- 
eral Government, through social security, 
develops an insurance program for the aged 
that is restricted to dealing with the costs 
of institutional care. This will leave the 
rest of the field to private insurance and 
relieve it of heavy risks. It should at the 
same time be given the right by the Con- 
gress to pool its resources. This should lead 
to the offering of health Insurance policies 
at premiums that will be within the reach 
of the aged and also within the reach of 
younger persons who want to take out poli- 
cies now that will guarantee them benefits 
at 65 and beyond. Also it should be kept in 
mind that some of the $475 to $525 million 
in purchasing power which is now allocated 
annually for hospital coverage of the aged 
will become available for payments of pre- 
miums on private policies. 
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In summary, I believe that a partnership 
should be established between the Federal 
Government and private insurance in the 
health insurance field. If it is brought into 
existence we will have at long last moved 
from the talk“ stage into the action“ 
stage in dealing with the problem of meet- 
ing the health and medical needs of the 
aged. 

I recognize, of course, that even if this 
partnership is formed there will be a per- 
centage of the aged whose needs will have 
to be met through public welfare programs. 
I favor the Federal Government providing 
generous support to the States in connection 
with their programs for providing medical 
care for persons receiving old-age assistance. 
I favor the Kerr-Mills law which makes it 
possible for the States to receive generous 
support from the Federal Government if they 
decide to help persons 65 years of age and 
over who are not receiving old-age assistance 
but whose income and other resources are 
not sufficient to meet their medical expenses. 

But these are public assistance programs. 
They are not substitute for an adequate pub- 
lice and private insurance program to care 
for the health and medical costs of the aged. 
Our fellow citizens do not want to sit 
around and walt for sickness to develop and 
then have their bills met through public 
assistance programs. They want to partici- 
pate in insurance programs that will assure 
their ability to maintain their independence 
in dealing with the costs of health and medi- 
cal care. The time has come to give them 
the opportunity of participating in such pro- 

. We insult them when we tell them 
that they needn't worry but that we will 
take care of them under old-age assistance 
or the Kerr-Mills program. 

Let’s not take pride in our ability to add 
aged persons to public assistance rolls be- 
cause they are medically indigent. Rather 
let us insist on the Congress taking action 
that will provide our people with both pub- 
lic and private insurance programs under 
which they will have earned benefits that will 
safeguard them in their old age and keep 
them off public assistance rolls. This is the 
only kind of a program that is consistent 
with our Nation's dedication to the concept 
of the dignity and worth of each human 
being. 


Closed Door to Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch commenting on the refusal of 
the South Vietnamese Government to 
grant a visa to Mr, Richard Dudman, a 
reporter for the Post-Dispatch: 

CLOSED Door To VIETNAM 

Refusal of the South Vietnamese Embassy 
in Washington to grant a visa to a reporter 
for the Post-Dispatch is a sharp indictment 
of the regime of President Ngo Dinh Diem. 
The reporter, Richard Dudman, visited Sai- 
gon a year ago and had been assigned to 
return to report further on that crisis-ridden 
corner of southeast Asia. 

But Mr. Dudman was told by the Embassy 
that his application had been rejected on 
instructions from Vietnam. He was told 
further that last March, shortly after his 
articles were published in this newspaper, 
he was declared persona non grata by the 
regime, and his name placed on a blacklist 
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of persons to be denied entrance to South 
Vietnam. Embassy officials refused to dis- 
close further information about the biack- 
list. 

Why was the visa denied? The Vietnamese 
gave no reason, but obviously they were an- 
gered by some of Mr. Dudman’s dispatches 
which, while temperate and objective, stated 
facts the Diem Government did not want to 
have published. But what Mr. Dudman said 
last February about the unpopularity of the 
repressive Diem family nepotarchy, and the 
problems of bringing democracy to Saigon 
and winning the war against the Communist 
guerrillas, has been amply supported by what 
has transpired in the last 8 months. 

So Mr. Dudman (and by extension every 
other reputable American reporter) is being 
penalized for telling the truth, and this by 
a regime that could not exist 5 minutes if 
the United States cut off aid. The State De- 
partment could do no less than note that 
“one of the vital elements in Vietnam is the 
ability of newsmen to be there and to move 
in and out of the country and to report what 
is going on.“ 

Mr. Dudman is not the only reporter to 
feel the displeasure of the Saigon autocrats, 
particularly that of Mrs. Ngo Dinh Nhu, 
Diem’s sister-in-law. Reporters in Saigon 
have had a fierce struggle to pry the truth 
out and relay it to the American people. By 
and large they have done a splendid job in 
the face of great obstacles, most of them 
placed in their way by the regime. What we 
know of the wretched state of affairs in Viet- 
nam we know through the efforts of reporters 
like Mr. Dudman. No wonder he is unwel- 
come in Saigon, 


Politics a Usual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. TAFT. Mr, Speaker, for several 
years now controversy has raged over 
the possible location of expanding gov- 
ernmental activities in the field of en- 
vironmental health. The southwestern 
Ohio area and the city of Cincinnati, 
where the Federal Government has for 
a long time been conducting and has re- 
cently been expanding its work in Ohio, 
important fields of environmental health 
nationally, naturally have a major in- 
terest in keeping this activity in the area 
and encouraging it there. The person- 
nel and facilities for expanding this 
work in the area are unparalleled, and 
the only excuses seriously offered for 
failing to expand in this area are either 
political in nature or center around the 
fact that those in the Federal Civil Serv- 
ice feel they may be bypassed and are 
out of the swim if they are not in the 
Washington area. If this is so, it should 
certainly be corrected.” 

With regard to recent developments 
and pressure put on from high Govern- 
ment sources for one location or anoth- 
er, it has become clear that the hand 
of the White House is interferring in 
what should be a policy decision rec- 
ommended by the experts in the area 
and approved by the Congress. The 
longer the présent administration stays 
in power, the more we hear of political 
considerations in such decisions. But 
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when these political considerations over- 
ride the public interests, it is time to 
speak out. I would suggest to the Pres- 
ident that enough is enough and that 
political patronage in the locating of 
major Federal installations of this sort 
should stop. For this reason, I am call- 
ing to the attention of the House an ex- 
cellent editorial from the Cincinnati 
Enquirer of October 14, entitled “Politics 
as Usual,” telling the sad story of in- 
convenience, additional expense, and 
delays that have resulted from a recent 
decision of the same nature in the 
southwestern Ohio area relating to the 
Internal Revenue Service Center, The 
stakes in the National Environmental 
Health Center matter are important and 
the possibility of abuse and loss is even 
greater. 

The editorial follows: 

Pourrics as USUAL 

Covington was selected as the site for the 
Internal Revenue Service's Data Processing 
Center almost 2 years ago, It was to have 
become operational in January of this year, 
and certainly by January 1964. 

The hard facts of the matter are that re- 
gional processing of returns will begin next 
January, but only of business returns and in 
temporary offices in the Alms & Doepke 
Building in Cincinnati, not in Covington. 

The IRS center story here is the story of 
how the Injection of politics into cecision- 
making can mess up administrative opera- 
tions like a monkey wrench flung into an- 
other kind of machinery. 

Covington and the Greater Cincinnati area 
have seen nothing of the $6 million annual 
payroll that the IRS Center was to bring. 
Construction of the Center has not even been 
begun. Covington is to be congratulated 
on its selection by the White House as the 
place in which the Center is to be built. But 
it was a political decision that put the Center 
there, against the recommendations of the 
Internal Revenue Service, the Treasury De- 
partment, and the Office of Urban Renewal, 
all of which favored an available site in 
Cincinnati’s Queensgate renewal project. 

Can anyone doubt that the White House 
threw a wrench into the IRS machinery, and 
that's why no data is being processed here 
today? 

All this is water over the dam, perhaps, 
but the story is being repeated. 

Cincinnati is a logical place for locating 
the proposed National Environmental Health 
Center, which is to cost $60 million and em- 
ploy 5,000 persons. In fact, original plans 
called for locating the facility here. 

The logic of expanding the Robert A. Taft 
Sanitary Engineering Center, where problems 
of air and water pollution already were being 
tackled, seemed to prevail. Then, as it did 
in the matter of the IRS Center, politics once 
again entered the case. Taft Center and 
Cincinnati were abandoned by the bureau- 
crats, and the Washington aren became the 
favored location. 

Three times congressional committees have 
ruled against putting the Environmental 
Health Center near Washington, but Cincin- 
nati has not reentered the picture. Rumors 
now put the facility in West Virginia and 
in North Carolina. 

Washington is doing more than ignoring 
the logic of expanding Taft Center. It is 
ignoring the logic of concentrating environ- 
mental health work in a city where so much 
of it already is being carried on. Cincinnati, 
after all, is the home of the Ohio River Val- 
ley Water Sanitation Commission, which 
showed the country the way to clean up 
streams. It is a leader in air pollution con- 
trol. Significant research of other kinds Is 
being carried on here. 

Politics appears to be overriding logic once 
again, and once again the cost is delay and 
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more delay. The work of cleaning up the 
environment in which we live—work so vital 
that the President himself said recently the 
need for it posed a national crisis—remains 
undone. It will continue to remain undone 
for some time to come. The sacrifice of 
American health is a high price to pay for 
politics. 


B’Nai B’rith’s 120th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 13, 1963, B'nai B’rith—it means 
“Sons of the Covenant’—celebrated its 
120th anniversary. The age of 120 has a 
very special meaning in Jewish tradition. 
Moses, by Biblical account, lived that 
span of years. The scope of its philan- 
thropic ventures from its infancy gave 
impetus to many civic-minded groups 
that followed. Among all of our national 
organizations, only the Masons and Odd 
Fellows—and these originated outside 
this country—are older. It is interesting 
to note that B'nai B’rith was born before 
the Grange, the Salvation Army, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and scores of 
other groups which are now so very much 
à part of us. 

It is not generally known that B'nai 
B'rith organized the first disaster relief 
for the victims of the Baltimore flood of 
1868. It brought into being the famed 
National Jewish Hospital of Denver and 
the Leo N. Levi Hospital in Hot Springs, 
Ark., both nonsectarian, nonfee hospitals. 
Among other firsts, were B'nai B'rith's 
establishment of a free employment 
bureau in Chicago, and manual and 
technical schools in Philadelphia and 
New Orleans. It maintained orphanges 
and homes for the aged in more than a 
dozen cities. It mobilized relief drives 
for victims of the Chicago fire and the 
San Francisco quake. 

B'nai B'rith was founded by 12 men 
who contributed $60 to start a widows’ 
and orphans’ fund. Today, B'nai B'rith 
will spend more than $15 million in 
programs of education, social service, 
youth activities, vocational counseling, 
intergroup relations and oversea aid. 

Nor is it generally known that in the 
Civil War, B’nai B'rith conducted its 
own recruitment drive and outfitted a 
Jewish company of 106 soldiers and 
arranged for the care of their families. 
The company served in the 82d Illinois 
Infantry Regiment. 

I think that the spirit of B'nai B'rith 
is best expressed in a letter which a 
Brooklyn corporal of Italian origin wrote 
home to his mother, after he had visited 
the Hospitality House established in Los 
Angeles for soldiers on leave, “B'nai 
B'rith,” he wrote, “is a Jewish name 
meaning a place to rest.” 

It is indeed a hapy birthday for B'nai 
B'rith. 
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Judgment Day Every Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include a sermon by Edward L. R. Elson, 
pastor of the National Presbyterian 
Church, delivered on Sunday, October 6. 
In my opinion, this will rank as the 
sermon of the year, and should qualify 
for the Freedom Foundation Award. I 
commend it not only for reading, but 
for careful study and analysis. 

The sermon follows: 

JUDGMENT Day, Every Day 

The judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether—Psalms 19: 9. 

Our God is a God of love and grace, of 
f.rgiveness and mercy, of truth and right- 
eousness. But the God made known to us 
in the Bible, who is the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, is also a God of judgment. 

He judges us by His word. He judges us 
by the word become flesh. He judges us by 
the living word. He judges us in the proc- 
es ses of history. 

When you look at life carefully you dis- 
cover that judgment day is every day. How- 
ever you define “sin” you must admit that 
moral judgment is built right into human 
personality. It is eternally true that “what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” In the processes of history nations 
too are judged. According to the Psalmist, 
“The judgments of the Lord are true and 
they are righteous altogether.” 

One of the tragic aspects of our present 
predicament is the ambiguity of ethical 
values and the diminishing respect for the 
moral law. Unless we reestablish a public 
philosophy based upon the moral law as it 
has been revealed by the transcendent God, 
it Is the lesson of history that doom awaits 
us. For all of us who live in the 1960's, 
judgment day is every day. 

Everywhere in our country there are signs 
of a moral sag. The signs of the times ought 
to make us aware of the impending judg- 
ment of God. 

The senior editor of Look e, J. 
Robert Moskin, after a careful national sur- 
vey, recently wrote: 

“We are witnessing the death of the old 
morality. In our world of masses of people, 
jet-age travel, nuclear power and fragmented 
families, conditions are changing so fast that 
the established moral guidelines have been 
yanked from our hands. 

“No single authority rules our conduct. No 
church lays down the moral law for all. No 
tribal customs and taboos define the limits 
of our immoralities. We are free to be prej- 
udiced or promiscuous, to cheat or chisel. 
We are left floundering in a money-motivat- 
ed, sex-obsessed, big-city-dominated society. 
We must figure out for ourselves how to ap- 
ply the traditional moral principles to the 
problems of our times. Many find this bur- 
den too heavy.” 

Samuel Grafton writes about the “Tense 
Generation” (Look, Aug. 27, 1963) describ- 
ing a segment of a generation of teenagers 
from “good” homes who steal, take dope, 
shock their parents with sexual delinquency, 
who wage open warfare against society. They 
are a section of our society who are bored 
by school, useless to business, and end up as 
human wastage. 


October 15 


It is not the preachers who are so alarmed 
about the moral lapse in America. Too many 
ministers are bogged down in ecclesiastical 
machinery or their energies are enervated by 
exclusive preoccupation with only one of our 
contemporary evils such as racial injustice. 
It is perceptive laymen like Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, editor of the Tulsa Tribune, who are 
seeing the handwriting on the wall and 
sounding the alarm—as he did some months 
ago to the Inland Dally Press Association 
convention. Mr. Jones said, in part: 

“More serious is our collapse of moral 
standards and the blunting of our capacity 
for righteous indignation. 

“Our Puritan ancestors were preoccupied 
with sin. They were hag-ridden and guilt- 
ridden and theirs was a repressed and neu- 
rotic society. But they had horsepower. 
They wrested Hvings from rocky land, built 
our earliest colleges, started our literature, 
caused our industrial revolution, and found 
time in between to fight the Indians, the 
French and the British, to bawl for abolition, 
women suffrage and prison reform, and to 
experiment with graham crackers and bloom- 
ers. They were a tremendous people, 

“And for all their exaggerated attention to 
sin, their philosophy rested on a great 
granite rock. Man was the master of his 
soul. You didn’t have to be bad. You could 
and should be better. And if you wanted 
to escape the eternal fires you'd damned well 
better be. 

“In recent years all this has changed in 
America. We have decided that sin is largely 

We have become enamoured 
with ‘behavioristic psychology.’ This holds 
that a man is a product of his heredity and 
his environment, and his behavior to a large 
degree is foreordained by both: He is either 
@ product of a happy combination of genes 
and chromosomes or an unhappy combina- 
tion. He moves in an environment that will 
tend to make him good or that will tend to 
make him evil. He is just a chip tossed 
helplessly by forces beyond his control and, 
therefore, not responsible. 

“Well, the theory that misbehavior can be 
cured by pulling down tenements and erect- 
ing in thelr places elaborate public housing 
is not holding water. The crime rates con- 
tinue to rise along with our outlays for 
social services. We speak of underprivilege. 
Yet the young men who swagger up and 
down the streets, boldly flaunting their gang 
symbols on their black jackets, are far more 
blessed in creature comforts, opportunities 
for advancement, and freedom from drudgery 
than 90 percent of the children of the world. 
We have sown the dragon's teeth of pseudo- 
scientific sentimentality, and out of the 
ground has sprung the legion 
switch-blade knives and bicycle chains. 

“Clearly something is missing. Could it 
be what the rest of the world's children have 
been given—the doctrine of individual 
responsibility? 

“Relief is gradually becoming an honorable 
career in America. It is a pretty fair life, if 
you have neither conscience nor pride. The 
politicians will weep over you. The State 
will give a mother a bonus for her illegiti- 
mate children, and if she neglects them 
sufficiently she can save enough out of her 
ADO payments to keep herself and her boy 
friend in wine and gin. Nothing is your 
fault. (And when the city fathers of a 
harassed community like Newburgh suggest 
that able bodied welfare clients might sweep 
the streets the ‘liberal’ editorialists arise as 
one man and denounce them for their 
cruelty.) 

“I don't know how long Americans can 
stand this erosion of principle. 

“Can anyone deny that movies are dirtier 
than ever? But they don't call it dirt. They 
call it realism.“ Why do we let them fool 
us? Why do we nod owlishly when they 
tell us that filth is merely a daring art form, 
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that licentiousness is really social comment? 
Isn't it time we recognized Hollywood's 
quest for the fast buck for what it is? * * + 

“I think it’s time we quit giving page one 
play to the extramarital junkets of crooners. 
I think it is time we stopped treating as 
glamorous and exciting the brazen shackups 
of screen tramps." So spoke a man who sees 
life steadily and sees it whole. 

Today I am deliberately speaking in the 
words of discriminating laymen and not in 
the words of what some might call the 
prudish preacher. You know what I am 
talking about or you ought to know. The 
good pastor who meets people in the confi- 
dence of his private pastoral position prob- 
ably knows more about human dereliction 
than anybody else in the community. He 
must be shockproof if he is to be at all use- 
ful. As God's servant, he must speak for 
that righteousness Which exalteth a nation.” 
Somebody must blow the trumpet; some- 
body must sound the alarm or we are 
doomed. 

You must be blind or illiterate to be un- 
aware of what is happening to literature—or 
what goes by that name. It beckons the 
shopper everywhere. We call it “realism,” 
The truth is your 15-year-old daughter can 
purchase a paperback at the corner drug- 
store, which in the most torrid language 
portrays openly a moral basis which our 
grandfathers relegated to the barnyard. 
The standard of conduct is to give gangway 
to your basic drives and “to hell with the 
10 commandments, the public sanctions and 
solemn vows. What kind of character will 
appear when our youth masticate this putrid 
refuse? 

What is happening in America? 

It was not this way at the beginning. Al- 
though we have had our ups and downs, our 
tides of decadence and renewal, until now, 
in our heart of hearts, we have known better 
and always found our way back to a higher 
point of reference. 

All the while there goes on the debunking 
of our heroes of the past, smearing the 
Founding Fathers and the blemishing of the 
Nation's great with all the black smudge 
which arises out of the author's subcon- 
scious. Patriotism is becoming a dirty word. 
A nation cannot be great and strong when 
it loses respect for its heroes and its symbols. 
A people who disdain their heritage or ridi- 
cule their symbols are already on the way 
down, 


Nations have souls. The collective entity 
called a nation develops its own image, its 
own personality. When people think well of 
themselves they have morale and morale is 
the most important element in strength. To 
be sure, nations as well as individuals need 
to stand humbly before the sovereign God. 
But when a nation ceases to believe in itself, 
when its institutions are regarded with 
cynicism, and its heritage with flippancy, 
that nation will not remain great. People 
who seek learning without effort, schcol 
grades by theft, athletic victories by bribes, 
and wages without work are already flabby. 
When people are dominated by erotic drives 
and their culture is pleasure-oriented they 
are in trouble. When crime becomes a way 
of life, when vows are repudiated and homes 
disintegrate, when race prejudice hardens 
and men stubbornly withhold justice from 
their fellowmen, when greed and cynicism 
are revealed in government, labor, and busi- 
ness, when there is a harsh pagan disregard 
for the sacredness of life, a society needs to 
do some soul searching. 

Several years ago, in their pastoral message 
from Washington, the Roman Catholic 
bishops wrote: 

“An alarming parallel exists between the 
situation facing us today and that which 
faced the Roman Empire 1,500 years ago 
* + * barbarism on the outside, refined ma- 
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terialism and moral decay within. The 
lessons of history are evident to those with 
eyes that will see. The Roman Empire dis- 
integrated from within and moral corrup- 
tion was the main cause.” A convocation of 
evangelical Christians in the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church could have 
said that. 

Subsequently the bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America delivered a 
message which could have been uttered in 
any Protestant pulpit or convocation. 

“The time has come to confess,” they sald, 
“that our national ideal no longer rests 
upon a foundation of broad and solid popular 
morality. Ignorance of moral principles and 
the rejection of the very notion of morality 
are on the rise today and threaten to under- 
mine our Nation and its most sacred tradi- 
tions. 

“This is more serious than in any past age 
of American history," they said, “because 
many men are questioning and often denying 
the objective distinction between good and 
evil and the ability of human reason to know 
with certainty what is right and wrong. They 
are cutting themselves off completely from 
moral traditions. For the first time in his- 
tory they find themselves without a moral 
law to break.” 

Can it be that we are in our present mood 
and predicament because we have abandoned 
first principles? Can it be we are allowing 
the minority secularists and the atheist por- 
tion of the population to infect, then con- 
taminate, and finally dominate the public 
philosophy? 

This is not the way it was at the begin- 
ning. To be sure, the people were rough 
but they were decent. They were certain 
of the absolute sovereignty of the trans- 
cendent God and the permanence of the 
moral law. They believed in a God who is 
great enough to be God, and that the moral 
law is as inexorable as the laws of nature. 
Our forefathers held to an unvarying point 
of moral reference. Some things were 
eternally right; other things eternally wrong. 
They knew that if you lie, cheat, steal, lust, 
you destroy personality as surely as bullets 
destroy body. The public philosophy was 
based upon commitment to the transcendent 
God and the moral law, a standard believed 
to be eternally true and universally appli- 
cable. 

Many forces made their contribution to the 
founding of this Nation—the streams of the 
enlightenment, the great renaissance, the 
insights of liberal philosophers. But it was 
the light of the 16th century Protestant 
Reformation that was determinative. Its 
ideas were pervasive and decisive and con- 
stitutional democracy has flourished in those 
nations saturated with reformed theology. 

Any other conclusion is to misread his- 
tory. 

The Nation was under God at the begin- 
ning. It was under His providence, His ruler- 
ship, His Judgment. These truths about 
man, his value and his conduct were, our 
fathers said, self-evident, self-authenticat- 
ing. This was the classical and public 
philosophy. Now there is pending before 
Congress a bill to remove the phrase “under 
God" from the pledge. 

The theological beliefs expressed by the 
Founding Fathers were not evangelical 
Christianity but a rationalistic reduction of 
Christianity to natural theology and Old 
Testament moralism known as deism. Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, in 
essentials, were deists. The chief tenets of 
deism were faith in the transcendent God, 
liberty under law, and immortality of the 
soul. 

It is this much religion and at least this 
amount of theology which was acknowledged 
at the beginning. Should not at least that 
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much be taught and fostered in education 
and be part of the common culture? ` 

Maintaining the public philosophy which 
we received from the central tradition of the 
Classical and Christian world is not depend- 
ent upon particular prayers or Bible read- 
ings, as pundit Walter Lippmann reminds us. 
But it must be nourished by something. We 
cannot drift. The great moral and intellec- 
tual deficiencies in our education and in the 
public conscience must be met by some radi- 
cal reform and some new creative actions. 

The abandonment of the moral law surely 
must be acknowledged as one basic reason 
for our difficulty. But there is another rea- 
son. The example of our lives before our 
children has not been good enough. 

Samuel Grafton notes this fact in his ar- 
ticle: “Psychologists say that the worst thing 
a time-pressed parent can do is to give up 
his own standards. With a helpless shrug, 
a father okays beer at a teenager party be- 
cause he wants the youngster to have a 
good time, to be popular, and because he's 
too busy to handle the situation positively 
and constructively. But when a father sur- 
renders his own standards, the kids know it, 
and the image they have of Pop grows dim- 
mer and more confused. Children may be- 
come annoyed at discipline, but they know 
it means that their parents are concerned 
about them. They take lack of concern as 
lack of love, even while they may seem to be 
enjoying this easy freedom. * * * If there 
is no authority, there is nothing to do battle 
against; the world becomes confused and un- 
certain, and the signposts dissolve. Some- 
times, children literally don’t know what is 
allowed and what is not.” 

The Psalmist writes a true word, “The 
judgments of the Lord are true and right- 
eous altogether.” His judgments come out 
of history and are rendered in the processes 
of history. 

It is not too late to turn the tide and to be 
saved from the abyss. We cannot live long 
on an existential morality sustained too often 
by a subjectivistic theology. We cannot live 
by capricious judgments and transient 
standards. 

There are thousands upon thousands of 
Americans who in themselves neither approve 
nor create the mood and manner of life so 
many see coming to the surface in America. 
There are enough Christians of conviction to 
change the tide and save the Nation. We 
can refrain from seeing the pictures, buying 
the books, or supporting in any way the 
movements which corrupt, defile, and de- 
stroy. We can own own and our fam- 
ily’s spirial life at high tide and our moral 
standards sharp. A nation is sometimes 
saved by redeemed remnant, which will not 
compromise idealism or abandon faith. We 
can be saved from our sins by Jesus Christ. 
We can create a strong Church and make a 
vital Christian witness. 

It is not like America or Americans to be 
morally lost or even uncertain. In our heart 
of hearts we know the way to moral recti- 
tude, to integrity, to honor, to idealism. 

Gilbert K. Chesterton once sent a telegram 
to his wife saying, “I am in Market Harbor- 
ough; where ought I to be?” “Home,” his 
wife replied, because she said it was easier to 
get him home and start him off again on 
the right track than to tell him how to get 
where he ought to be where he was. 

So it is with What we need is not di- 


our God, 
keep us on His highway, if we will obey His 
laws and do His will. 

“Now unto Him that is able to keep you 
from falling, and to present you faultless 
before the presence of His glory with exceed- 
ing joy; to the only wise God our Savior, be 
glory and majesty, dominion and power, both 
now and ever.” Amen. 
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Again L.B.J. Goes Out and Makes Friends 
for the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, all 
of us as Americans are grateful for the 
great mission of friendship which the 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, has car- 
ried from our Nation to the people of 
the rest of the world. 

The visit which he, Mrs. Johnson, and 
their daughter, Lynda, recently paid to 
Scandinavia and Iceland was another 
milestone in the person-to-person con- 
tact which he has been making all over 
the world for America. 

The Austin American, Austin, Tex., on 
September 8, in an editorial states: 

Everytime he goes abroad, LYNDON JOHN- 
son makes new friends for the United States. 


The editorial is as follows: 


Agar L.B.J. Gors OUT AND MAKES FRIENDS 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Vice President LYNDON B. Jomnson’s visit 
to Scandinavia and Iceland was by all ac- 
counts a solid success in the important 
areas of creating a warmer atmosphere of 
friendship and in stimulating studies of in- 
creased trade opportunities. 

Translations from the newspapers of Swe- 
den, Finland, Norway, and Denmark which 
reported the doings of Vice President and 
Mrs. Johnson and their tall, lovely daughter, 
Lynda, glowed with approval and apprecia- 
tion of them. More than one editorial com- 
ment suggested to the political leaders of 
whichever country it happened to be that 
they might learn a lesson from LYNDON 
JOHNSON in seeking closer personal contacts 
with the people. 

JOHNSON walked smiling among the crowds 
at every place he visited, shaking hands, 
chatting, and thanking the people for their 

drinking 


courtesies, coffee with workmen 
and with trades people. It was, by the 
printed reports, JOHNSON at his best and 
friendliest. 

The Vice President is undoubtedly the 
world’s leading practitioner of person-to- 
person contacts as a method of building 
goodwill. He has done it on the crowded 
streets of three continents with the same 
success that he has known on the streets of 
America, In more than 30 countries the 
past 3 years, LYNDON JOHNSON has walked 
among people of many races and tongues, 
using the universal language of the smile 
and the handshake, and receiving full re- 
turn in warm friendliness. 

JOHNSON says of these hand-shaking epi- 
sodes that he is representing the United 
States, not himself, and he is certain that 
the warm response is directed to his country, 
not to himself alone. 

They are valuable reminders that in spite 
of the differences of national heritage and 
language, people are pretty much alike every- 
where, most of them ready to meet friend- 
ship more than halfway whenever it is 
offered in the name of the Nation that is the 
acknowledged leader of the free world. 

So sure is LYNDON JOHNSON of this basic 
truth that he has never hesitated to seek out 
the people even in places where Commu- 
nist-led hostility might be threatened. 

In the Dominican Republic some time ago 
and in Iceland Monday, he proved himself 
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more than a match for Communist agitators 
in attracting a following among the people. 
Everytime he goes abroad, LYNDON JOHN- 
son makes new friends for the United States. 
It is by no means the least of many con- 
tributions he makes to the strength of this 
country. 


Washington Post Cautions That Economic 
Capacity May Be Reached Without 
Adequate Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it has long 
been my view that gross national product 
is a highly imperfect measuring rod of 
economic growth and that too heavy a 
reliance upon it for policymaking pur- 
poses could lead to serious errors. An 
article by Clayton Gehman in the August 
1963 Federal Reserve Bulletin discusses 
this problem and concludes that the ap- 
parent slowdown in our growth in recent 
years is highly deceptive. Gehman be- 
lieves that because of the failure of GNP 
to measure all that it should, there may 
be much less slack in the economy than 
is commonly supposed. 

A thoughtful editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post of October 13 discusses the 
Gehman article and points out that if 
the economy has in fact grown more 
than is generally realized, at least some 
part of its productive capacity must be 
more fully employed, even though other 
workers and plants are idled by progress. 
Although the Post believes that efforts 
should be made to step up output, the 
editorial does make an important point 
in suggesting that as the economy feels 
its way toward full employment, caution 
is needed lest the limits of capacity be 
reached without adequate warning.” 

The administration's economic policy- 
makers should take note of the Post's 
warning in light of their repeated asser- 
tion that a vast pool of plant and man- 
power lies idle in the economy, waiting 
to be soaked up by increases in aggre- 
gate demand arising from tax cuts ac- 
companied by higher levels of Federal 
spending. If the administration's view 
is incorrect, as many observers believe it 
may be, the inflationary danger of the 
administration's fiscal policies may im- 
peril not only the success of the proposed 
tax cut, which requires price stability, 
i also our balance-of-payments posi- 

on. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial, Measuring Economic 
Growth,” from the October 13 Washing- 
ton Post in the Rrecorp: 

MEASURING Economic GROWTH 

Everybody knows that the gross national 
product is no perfect measure of economic 

. It falls to account properly for 
quality improvements. It leaves out much 
of what people do for themselves. In all 
these respects, the GNP understates the per- 
formance of the economy, 

It may be, however, that even on its own 
narrow terms the GNP fails to measure all 
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it should. In a recent article in the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, Clayton Gehman of the 
Federal Reserve Board's staff examined the 
GNP piece by piece. He isolates a number 
of understatements that have found their 
way into the figures in recent years. Pres- 
ent statistical procedures do not take ac- 
count of certain improvements that permit 
substantially greater output with no increase 
in use of resources. Such economies seem to 
have occurred in the use of inventories and 
of plant and equipment. They have hurt the 
demand for steel and other materials, but 
they have helped the supply of goods reach- 
ing the consumer. At the same time the 
GNP statistics have failed to catch some In- 
creases in output that actually took place, 
because they occurred in unfamiliar cor- 
ners of the economy. Gehman concludes 
that the recent slowdown in economic 
growth has been deceptive. The economy 
has grown at about the same rate as in the 


The analysis is buttressed with a wealth of 
detall to which other technicians ought to 
address themselves. If correct, the computa- 
tions would suggest that there is less slack 
in the economy than is commonly supposed. 
If the economy has grown more than was 
realized, at least some part of its productive 
capacity must be more fully employed, even 
though other workers and plants are idled 
by progress. This does not mean that efforts 
to step up output should not go on as long 
as there are unemployed men and machines, 
It does suggest that as the economy feels 
its way toward full employment, caution is 
needed lest the limits of capacity be reached 
without adequate warning, 


Federal Bar Association Convention, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Philadelphia and the Philadelphia Bar 
Association were host this year to the 
annual convention of the Federal Bar 
Association which was held September 
24, 25, and 26, 1963. 

A brief report of the convention activi- 
ties is included in the following message 
of the chancellor of the Philadelphia 
Bar Association and the city solicitor of 
Philadelphia, the Honorable David 
Berger. 

The report follows: 

CHANCELLOR'S MESSAGE 

Philadelphia, and particularly the Phila- 
delphia Bar Association, extends its thanks 
and gratitude to the Federal Bar Association 
for holding their annual convention in the 
city of Philadelphia, Those who attended 
were privileged to select from approximately 
33 panel discussions ranging from aviation 
to outer space, all of which were replete 


pr panelists of national reputation in their 
field. 

The programs were well arranged. and it 
was evident, that a great amount of work 
went into their preparation, Speakers from 
many parts of the country came to Phila- 
delphla and gave their time and effort to 
make these various programs a success, 


on behalf of the Philadelphia Bar Associa- 
tion, to welcome those who attended; and 
welcoming addresses were made by the Hon- 
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orable James H. J. Tate, mayor of Philadel- 
phia, and the Honorable RICHARD E. LANE- 
FORD, president of the Federal Bar Association. 

Distinguished speakers were presented at 
each of three luncheons. We were privileged 
to hear the Honorable Burke Marshall, As- 
sistant Attorney General, Civil Rights Divi- 
sion, Department of Justice; the Honorable 
John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman of the US. 
Civil Service Commission; and Edward R. 
Murrow, Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

At the banquet held on Wednesday, the 
principal speaker was J, Edward Day, former 
Postmaster General of the United States. 
The weight and impact of these addresses 
were extraordinary in the extreme. It would 
be difficult to select one over the other. The 
Federal Bar Association is to be congratu- 
lated on bringing so many speakers of na- 
tional distinction to Philadelphia. 

Present at the convention were many of 
our Federal judges and judges from the 
courts of common pleas and our county court. 
Present also were Senators and Congress- 
men of the United States. 

Much is owed for the success of the con- 
vention to A. 8. Harzenstein, convention 
chairman; Bill Duiker, vice chairman of the 
convention; Norris Harzenstein, Field Super- 
visor of the Federal Bureau of Investigation; 
Herman Toll, president of the Philadelphia 
chapter of the Federal Bar Association; Con- 
rad Philos, vice president of the Federal Bar 
Association; Theodore M. Kostos, Harry 
Shargel, and many others. 

Our association participated in the con- 
vention by presenting a symposium on space 
law under the sponsorship of Harold Berger, 
chairman of the space law committee of 
our association. The principal speaker was 
Bernard G. Segal, past chancellor of the 
Philadelphia Bar Association. 

We are indeed grateful to the Federal Bar 
Association for presenting programs of such 
distinction and merit, and hope that it will 
soon select Philadelphia as the site for its 
convention. 

Chief Judge David L. Bazelon will address 
the Philadelphia Bar Association at the Octo- 
ber quarterly meeting tomorrow at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. Chief Judge Bazelon is 
one of America’s most distinguished jurists, 
Renowned throughout the English-speaking 
world as a legal scholar, he has achieved 
acclaim in fields related to, but not exclu- 
sively associated with, jurisprudence. His 
interests have ranged far and wide. As an ex- 
ample, the American Psychiatric Association 
gave him the Isaac Ray Award for furthering 
understanding between the psychiatric and 
legal professions. 

A number of years ago he was character- 
ized by a national magazine as one of the 
outstanding jurists in the country. 

Chief Judge Bazelon's dynamic person- 
ality supplements his brilliant record as a 
trial lawyer, appellate advocate, and a judge 
of the U.S. court of appeals. Based on pres- 
ent information, we will be hosts to a great 
assemblage of Federal and State judges who 
look forward eagerly to our October quarterly 
meeting. 

The Philadelphia Bar Association is very 
proud to welcome Chief Judge Bazelon. We 
know that all who attend the lunch tomor- 
row will enjoy a memorable experience. 


B’nai B'rith Observes’ 120th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
well-known and highly respected Jewish 
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service organization, B'nai B'rith, is cur- 
rently celebrating its 120th anniversary. 
It was founded on October 13, 1843, in 
New York. Only the Masons and Odd 
Fellows among the national fraternal 
organizations are older than B’nai B’rith. 

In Biblical times Moses lived to the age 
of 120 years; hence, this anniversary is 
a symbolic milestone in the history of 
B'nai B'rith. Today, this organization 
proudly numbers nearly a half million 
members in more than 3,000 men’s 
lodges and women’s and youth chapters 
throughout the United States, Canada, 
and 40 other nations of the free world. 

. The history of B’nai B’rith is a history 
of four generations of community serv- 
ice and activities for their fellowmen. 
These services have been expanded 
through the years into nearly every 
phase of human endeavor, such as phi- 
lanthropy, education, social service, 
youth activities, vocational counseling, 
intergroup relations, oversea aid, public 
affairs, and many others. All of this has 
not only created an honored role for 
B'nai B'rith in American life, but has 
established the organization as a lead- 
ing and constructive force in our Nation. 

I take great pleasure in paying tribute 
to B'nai B’rith for its many achieve- 
ments, especially its efforts in working 
for better understanding among the re- 
ligious and racial groups in our country. 
I salute this outstanding Jewish orga- 
nization and wish for it many more years 
of active service for the welfare of our 
country and for the dignity of all of its 
citizens. We have a number of fine 
lodges in Connecticut and we are very 
proud of their membership and their 
civic interests. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the Recorp 
an excellent editorial on the subject, 
“Salute to B'nai B'rith,“ published in 
the October 10, 1963, issue of the Con- 
necticut Jewish Ledger, a very fine 
weekly publication in our State. The 
editorial reads as follows: 

SALUTE TO B’NAI B'RITH 

B'nai Brith is celebrating this year its 
120th anniversary. It is the oldest Jewish 
fraternal organization in the United States 
and probably the oldest Jewish fraternity 
existing in the world. In the course of these 
120 years, B'nai B'rith has undergone many 
changes. These changes have always been 
progressive in the direction of greater use- 
fulness, both to Jewish life and to life gen- 
erally. It grew out of the need for fellowship 
and comradeship on the part of early Jewish 
settlers in this country. Gradually, it de- 
veloped its program until today, B'nai B'rith 
is an active and creative participant in prac- 
tically all phases of Jewish life and Jewish 
experience. 

One of the significant aspects of B'nai 
Brith to us, and one of its most admirable 
traits is, that it never became crystalized 
as of one moment of its history. It changed 
and adjusted in accordance with the chang- 
ing climate of Jewish life and with the 
changing needs of Jews. So—from a purely 
fraternal organization, with sick benefits 
and insurance, it has had the courage and the 
vision to expand into other areas and today 
it is concentrating, it seems, on Jewish 
education. Through the Hillel Foundation, 
through adult educational programs, through 
camps for Jewish children in which, also, 
education is imparted, through youth work 
on several levels. B'nai B'rith is occupying 
an honored and useful place in Jewish life. 
Moreover, in its participation in Jewish 
defense work through the Anti-Defamation 
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League and general participation in every 
aspect of Jewish life including the encour- 
agement and the support of the State of 
Israel, B'nai B'rith occupies an honored 
position in our midst, 

We salute B'nai B'rith on this 120th an- 
niversary. We wish for it at least another 
120 years of usefulness, of enlightened 
progress, and courageous adjustment, and 
we voice the hope that our successors will 
have the loyalty and the Jewish commitment 
to continue this work, going eyer forward 
and ever deeper into the soil of our Jewish 
heritage. 


Scripps-Howard Newspaper Joins Chair- 
man of Federal Trade Commission in 
Opposing Quality Stabilization Legis- 
lation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Daily News, a Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper, yesterday in an editorial 

commended Chairman Paul Rand Dixon, 
of the Federal Trade Commission, for 
his recent testimony in opposition to so- 
oo quality stabilization legislation 

now pending in the Congress. 

The editorial comments: “Mr. Dixon's 
Micra igi ought to be enough to kill the 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and excerpts from 
Chairman Dixon's testimony. 

The editorial and excerpts follow: 

From the Washington Daily News] 
Mn. DIXON DEMOLISHES A BILL 

Paul Rand Dixon is Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Government 
agency more concerned than any with seeing 
that the public gets a square deal for the 
things it buys. When it comes to price- 
fixing, the Federal Trade Commission prob- 
ably is better informed than anybody—since 
it was price-fixing that resulted in the crea- 
ry allay tesa TEANN Corntti 
1915. 

Mr. Dixon, in the line of public service, has 
Just done a demolishing job on the so-called 
quality stabilization bill pending before Con- 
gress. This is the new name for the “fair 
trade” legislation which has been pushed, 
unsuccessfully, in Congress for several years. 

Some States now have fair trade (alias 
price-fixing) laws. In some States these 
laws have been declared unconstitutional. 
But in States where the laws still are in 
effect, Mr. Dixon said, it has been 
that prices are higher than in adjoining 
States which do not have such laws. 

One of the arguments put up in favor of 
the quality stabilization bill is that it would 
protect small merchants from discount 
houses. Mr. Dixon demolished that claim, 
too. He said, on the contrary, the small or 
independent merchants would be unable to 
compete with the lower-priced brands sold 
by chain stores because they would be com- 
pelled, as a result of law, to abide by prices 
fixed by the manufacturers. So they would 
lose business. 

The quality stabilization bill proposes to 
give the power of Federal law to price-fixing 
which the FTC and the Antitrust Division 
of the Justice Department are always fight- 
ing. It would tend to stifle competition, 
which is the essence of the American system 
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and the basis for all other Federal law gov- 
erning business operations. 

Mr. Dixon's testimony ought to be enough 
to kill the bill. 


EXCERPTS From STATEMENT OF HON, PAUL 
RaND DIXON, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION, BEFORE COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE ON PROPOSED 
QUALITY STABILIZATION LEGISLATION 


The Commission opposes resale price 
maintenance legislation, including specifi- 
cally H.R, 457, on several grounds, including 
the following bases: 

1. The effects of resale price maintenance 
are prejudicial to the interests of consumers. 
Where resale prices are fixed by suppliers, 
the consumer is deprived of the benfits of 
price competition among distributors, and 
denied the benefits of the incentive for dis- 
tributors to lower costs and operate on small- 
er merchandising margins. Government 
studies have shown that retail prices on fair 
trade articles are higher in States which en- 
acted resale price maintenance laws than 
in non-fair-trade States? 

Proponents of resale price maintenance 
contend that the practice does not prevent 
retailers from competing in services they 
give. This, however, begs the question. Po- 
tential customers may be indifferent to extra 
services, whereas they would be satisfied 
with the original amount of service at a 
lower price. It is this significant alterna- 
tive which resale price maintenance stops 
the retailer from providing.“ 

Since the cost of distribution represents 
a considerable part of the consumer's dollar 
legislation which removes that element of 
the consumer price from the e of 
competition can restrict the efficient work- 
ing of a competitive system and increase the 
cost of living. When merchants are for- 
bidden to compete in prices, the result is 
money out of the consumer's pocket without 
necessarily any increase in the quality or 
quantity of the product. 

2. The ce of resale price mainte- 
nance may facilitate and make more effective 

or tacit horizontal agreements among 
manufacturers. The same distributors usu- 
ally handle the products of rival manufac- 
turers; on the other hand the manufacturer 
is free to enter a resale price agreement with 
any distributor. Effects identical with those 
in cases of direct collusion follow if each 
manufacturer establishes, in contracts with 
his distributors, retail prices and discounts 
similar to those which these distributors are 
bound to observe by their arrangements 
with other competing manufacturers. More- 
over, retail price maintenance may function 
as an essential complement to agreements 
among manufacturers, since it would be 
useless for them to fix prices at the manu- 
facturing level if price competition at the 
retail level disturbs the whole arrangement.’ 

Horizontal ent by distributors in 
a market to sell a substantial part of their 
goods at not less than certain prices would 
be regarded as an illegal interference with 
competition. Logically, the law should ap- 
ply to vertical arrangements which have the 
same effect of fixing irreducible retail prices, 
The uniformity of the price would be identi- 
cal with that of a rigid horizontal price- 


at lower prices set by his large competitors. 
The bill is not optional in actual practice 
except for the manufacturer. If this bill 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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becomes law, numerous small unincorpo- 
rated retailers may be forced to accept the 
prices set by the owners of trademarks and 
brand names, usually large, integrated manu- 
facturers. Of the approximately 2 million 
retailers in the Nation, about 80 percent are 
unincorporated, and about 80 percent haye 
stores in only 1 location. Also, of the ap- 
proximately 165,000 merchandise wholesal- 
ers, about 91 percent are unincorporated, 
and 75 percent have establishments in only 
1 location.“ These small businesses will 
not have the option to refuse to accept the 
prices of well-known, heavily advertised 
brand names, since they cannot exist selling 
unknown brands, The individual small 
wholesaler and retailer lacks the counter- 
vailing power to bargain with the big, brand- 
name manufacturers. The small business- 
man may also lack sufficient capital to stay 
in business over a sustained perlod of time 
if his sales drop due to consumers’ initial 
reluctance to try lesser known brands. Con- 
sequently, the small merchant will accept 
the prices set by the manufacturer rather 
than face the loss of business, 

The Commission's staff report on the “Eco- 
nomic Inquiry Into Food Marketing, Part II,” 
scheduled for submission to Congress next 
month, reveals that an increasing share of 
total frozen food sales are marketed under 
customers’ labels. The 10 largest chain- 
stores sell annually over 60 percent of the 
total private label frozen food products sold 
in the United States. These chains sell only 
about 20 percent of the packer label frozen 
food total, whereas the remaining 80 percent 
under packer label were sold primarily to 
small retailers through wholesale distribu- 
tors. 

These statistics indicate that passage of 
H.R. 457 may hinder the small businessmen. 
Resale prices will be fixed under this bill 
on products sold under the manufacturers’ 
brand by the small independents, but the 
large retail chains with capital to buy sim- 
ilar products under their own brands are 
left free to sell their private branded prod- 
ucts at prices of their own choosing. The 
bill bars the Independent from effective com- 
petition with the chain, since the independ- 
ent cannot lower prices on the price-main- 
tained items to compete with the lower 
prices of the chain's private brands. 

4. When measures of enforcement are in- 
volved, resale price maintenance estab- 
lishes a private system of law. In H.R. 457, 
the owner of the trademark or brand name, 
and not a disinterested third party, court of 
justice, or public authority, determines when 
to revoke the right of the wholesaler or re- 
tailer to resell the controlled product. Un- 
der this bill, a private concern will decide a 
violation of a Federal law and have the right 
to bring a civil action against the reseller. 
Paragraph (10) of the bill provides that if 
the retailer or wholesaler continues to effect 
resale of the goods after his right has been 
revoked, he “shall be deemed to have com- 
mitted an act of unfair competition and 
shall be liable in a civil action for damages 
and injunctive relief by the owner of the 
brand, name, or trademark, to prevent and 
restrain further violations of this act.” 

The reseller, in such civil action by the 
owner, can only use, as a defense to the 
charge of unfair competition, proof that the 
owner has not used due diligence in revoking 
the right to all other parties in substantial 
competition with the reseller who are known 
to the plaintiff (owner) to be “committing 
any of the acts set forth in subparagraphs 
(a), (b), and (c) of paragraph (8)” of the 
bill, The phrases due diligence,” substan- 
tial competition” and “known to the plain- 
tiff’ are involved legal terms, the conflicting 
interpretations of which can occupy the time 
of jurists for years to come. And this is the 
sole defense open to the many small whole- 
salers and retailers with neither a legal staff 
nor money to engage in lengthy litigation. 
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5. The system of fair trading employed 
pursuant to the McGuire Act in States with 
tair trade laws exempts from the Federal 
antitrust laws fair-trade contracts only if 
the product sought to be traded is in free 
and open competition with commodities of 
the same general class produced or distrib- 
uted by others.” (Federal Trade Communi- 
cations Act, sec. 5(a)(2).) The “free and 
open competition” proviso serves to prevent 
fair-trading manufacturers from fixing re- 
sale prices when there is no effective compe- 
tition in the markets to keep fair trade prices 
at realistic levels. Even this little protection 
of price competition is eliminated under H.R. 
457 which applies whenever goods usa le for 
the same general purpose are available to the 
public from sources other than the owner 
of such brand, name, or trademark,” regard- 
less of whether these goods are in open com- 
petition with other products. 

6. State laws enacted pursuant to the Mc- 
Guire Act authorized price maintenance only 
if the manufacturers, who fixed retail prices, 
did not themselves sell their goods in com- 
petition with retailers whose prices these 
manufacturers fixed. This protection is not 
contained in H.R. 457, pursuant to which, in 
paragraph (14) thereof, a producer with re- 
tail outlets could prevent any competing 
retailer from selling the same goods at a 
lower price. 

Paragraph (14) appears designed to negate 
the effects of the Supreme Court's decision in 
United States v. McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
351 U.S. 305 (1956). At the time of the 
appeal, McKesson was the largest drug whole- 
saler in the United States and also manufac- 
tured its own line of brand name drugs. 
McKesson's manufacturing division had fair 
trade agreements with independent whole- 
salers, most of whom competed with McKes- 
son's own wholesale divisions. The Govern- 
ment challenged McKesson’s price-fixing 
agreements with wholesalers with whom it 
competed, and McKesson claimed such con- 
tracts were exempted from the Sherman Act 
1 the Miller-Tydings Act and the McGuire 

ct. 

The Sureme Court held in the McKesson 
case that if the contracting parties compete 
with each other, the Miller-Tydings and 
McGuire Acts do not permit them to fix re- 
sale prices. Both acts contain the proscrip- 
tion against price-fixing agreements be- 
tween persons, firms, or corporations in com- 
petition with each other.” The Court rea- 
soned that since McKesson competes “at the 
same functional level” with independent 
wholesalers with whom it has price-fixing 

ents, the proviso bars these agree- 
ments from falling within the statutory ex- 
emption. However, paragraph (14) of H.R. 
457 provides that “all such rights and reme- 
dies shall be also available to any owner of 
a brand, name, or trademark who, in the 
resale of goods identified by such brand, 
name, or trademark, shall compete at any 
level of distribution, with any reseller offer- 
ing such goods.” It would appear that, pur- 
suant to the bill, a manufacturer owning a 
brand and who is integrated forward into the 
levels of distribution could set prices on the 
goods for his wholesale or retail competitors. 

The Commission reaffirms its opposition 
to resale price maintenance as a manifesta- 
tion of a restrictive practice on a free econ- 
omy. Resale price maintenance represents 
a real restriction on competition by private 
agreement and it tends to discourage eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

The Commission shares the concern ex- 
pressed in the bill's preamble regarding un- 
fair competitive practices in the chain of 
distribution. The practice of bait merchan- 
dising (nowhere defined in the bill) or any 
loss-leader device are aggressive weapons to 
attract customers for a whole range of prod- 
ucts by selective price cutting. However, 
legislation withdrawing from the retailer the 
right to make any price reduction is a costly 
way of reaching the loss-leader device. Re- 
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sale price maintenance makes no distinction 
between price competition that is unfairly 
used to eliminate weaker competitors, and 
price competition in the public interest. 

The Commission wants to assist, encour- 
age, and protect small business. The burden 
of providing competition substantially rests 
on independent small business enterprises. 
Small business units need an equal chance 
to obtain supplies and to continue in busi- 
ness without being injured by the discrim- 
inatory prices of large rivals. Small business 
also needs the chance to survive with- 
out being absorbed by large firms. In large 
measure, therefore, remedies for the pres- 
sures on small business are found in vigor- 
ous enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

The Commission is very concerned over 
predatory 2 in all forms. Congress, 

the enactment of the Robinson- 
Patman Act and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, and the Commission, through the 
enforcement of these acts, have taken action 
to prohibit and ameliorate adverse competi- 
tive effects of such pricing practices as below- 
cost sales and loss leaders. The Supreme 
Court recently has reaffirmed the constitu- 
tionality of section 3 of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. U.S. v. National Dairy Products 
Corp. (S. Ct. No. 18; W. D. Mo. No. Cr. 20542). 
The Court in the National Dairy decision 
concluded that the Robinson-Patman Act 
prohibition on purposefully anticompetitive 
sales at unreasonably low prices reaches sales 
below cost for the purpose of destroying 
competition, 

In conclusion, the Commission is of the 
opinion that H.R. 457 is contrary to public 
policy expressed by Congress in the antitrust 
laws. For the reasons stated in this letter, 
the enactment of the proposed legislation 
would be contrary to the public interest. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, although I have had 
nothing to say about H.R. 3669, I think that 
these observations are in order, although, as 
I stated to you, our official letter will be 
prepared and will be submitted to this com- 
mittee through the Budget Bureau in very 
short order, but I do think that these short 
observations should be made, and they are 
as to the fundamental differences, if any, 
between H.R, 3669 and H.R. 457. 

HR. 3669 does not provide that a viola- 
tion, as does H.R. 457, of any of the pro- 
visions constitutes an act of unfair compe- 
tition. 

H.R. 3669 does have, as does H.R. 457, 
provisions for civil remedies and injunctive 
relief for violations of its pravisions. 

Also, H.R. 3669 exempts from its provisions 

medicines, and devices. H.R. 457 does 
not contain such exemption. 

H.R. 8669 grants an additional defense to 
a reseller who is accused of violating its 
provisions, which is not contained in H.R. 
457. It is to the effect that the reseller may 
also establish, by way of defense, that the 
owner of the brand name has sold goods 
of like grade and quality to another perscn 
similarly situated, under more favorable 
terms or at lower prices than that afforded 
to the defendant reseller. 

Also, H.R. 3669 provides that, for the brand 
owner to have the rights and powers con- 
ferred by the bill, the products on which the 
brand appears must be “in free and open 
competition” with goods usable for the same 
general purpose which are available to the 
public from other sources. 

H.R. 457 does not require the branded goods 
to be “in free and open competition.” 

I think those differences were in order 
to point out, Mr. Chairman, because I think 
that the statement I have read funda- 
mentally has the same application to H.R, 
3669. 


See, for example, hearings before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Commerce, 
US. Senate, “Quality Stabilization,” 87th 
Cong., 2d sess., 1962, p. 83 and pp. 394-395, 
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*Board of Trade (British white paper). 
“A Statement on Resale Price Maintenance,” 
June 1951, p. 5. 

*Committee To Study Combines Legisla- 
tion (Canada), “Interim on Resale 
Price Maintenance, Ottawa, 1952,” p. 68. 

4 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (statement by Mr. 
RANDALL), Aug. 23, 1962, p: 16268. 


The Uncle of the Z-Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to beat Representative ART 
Youncer to the Recorp with the latest 
Hoppe-ism. As a practical matter, Art's 
worth printing twice almost any old time. 

THE UNCLE OF THE Z-BoMB 


My friend, Mrs. Helen Jones, the typical 
American housewife, wrote in to say she was 
watching Dr. Edward Teller, the father of 
the H-bomb, on television the other night. 
He was, as usual, angrily defending his 
progeny as fathers will. 

Mrs. Jones says she certainly was impressed 
by his thick, black brows, his penetrating 
eyes, and his suave central European accent. 
But she has a question. 

“Is it true,” she writes, “that Dr. Teller has 
a castle in Transylvania?” 

No, of course not. That's a silly question. 
Actually, Mrs. Jones is probably thinking of 
Dr. Edwin Tester, known to a grateful world 
as “the uncle of the Z- bomb.“ And to his 
close associates as “that nut.” 

Dr. Tester does, indeed, have a castle in 
Transylvania. But due to the pressure of his 
work he is only able to visit it once a 
month. A lunar month. “One has to have 
a night out to howl,” is the way he puts 
it with a friendly grin which bares his flash- 
ing white lateral incisors. 

But Dr. Tester devotes the rest of his time 
to science. He lives simply in a home that 
is typically American, if sparsely furnished. 
For it contains nothing but a modest-sized 
statue of Baal, a box of his native earth 
on which he sleeps, and a small stone altar. 
“A scientist has to make sacrifices,” he says 
with a chuckle. 

The good doctor is a familiar figure to 
the neighbors as he hustles off to work in 
his secret alchemy lab each evening, astride 
his white stallion, his black cape swirling 
around him. 

What goes on in the secret alchemy lab 
is, of course, secret. Nor is it for us to ask. 
For his brilliance in inventing the Z-bomb 
cannot be questioned, as he himself has 
stated on so many television panel shows. 

The Z-bomb, as you know, is the ultimate 
anti-Communist weapon. For a single 
Z-bomb, properly detonated, will destroy 
every Communist everywhere, along with 
every Communist sympathizer, commie dupe 
and fellow traveler. Not to mention all liv- 
ing things. 

But as Dr. Tester angrily points out to 
critics, the Z-bomb has no blast to depress 
property values, nor does it leave lingering 
radiation. It is an extremely clean bomb,” 
he says irately. The finest that science can 
achieve. And it won't hurt a bit.” 

What makes Dr. Tester maddest, of course, 
is this new treaty which forbids him to test 
his Z-bomb. “How can we be certain that 
it will work wtihout detonating one?” he 
cries. And what, he demands, “if the 
Communists invent a Z-bomb and kill off 
every living thing before we can strike back? 
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America must be first,” he shouts, “to save 
the world.“ 

Well, you can’t blame Dr. Tester for being 
mad. How would you like it if most people 
didn't care much for your offspring? And 
I'm sure he's a great scientist. But I don't 
think he's viewing this testing business with 
what you'd call cool, scientific detachment. 
In fact, I'd go so far as to say that an angry 
scientist is a mad scientist. 

Which gets us back to Mrs. Jones. I hope 
I've cleared up her confusion. Dr. Teller is 
the one who doesn't have a castle in Tran- 
sylvania, 


The Responsibility of the Congress in 
U.S. Operations Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
purpose, with the permission of the 
House, to emphasize a foremost function, 
responsibility and obligation of each 
Member of the Congress. 

This is the duty of overseeing our far- 
flung operations abroad. 

There was a day when the interest 
and the work of the individual Member 
of the House or the Senate was confined 
largely to the immediate problems and 
purposes of the people of his own dis- 
trict or his own State. 

But now, Mr. Speaker, the United 
States is the world’s greatest power. We 
are the world’s principal missionary of 
democracy and freedom. 

Therefore, whether we like it or not, 
the interest and the work of the in- 
dividual Member of the Congress must 
extend to the far reaches of the earth. 

Our troops and our arms are located 
at many stations over the globe, guard- ` 
ing the ramparts of democracy against 
the onslaught of communism. 

Since the World War I the United 
States has expended over $100 billion in 
aid, first to relieve suffering and, second, 
to bolster the economies of those areas 
where the flame of freedom is un- 
quenched and the spirit of democracy is 
invincible, 

We have sent billions and billions of 
dollars worth of food to friendly peo- 
ples. Our abundance of food now is 
being shared, under various Government 
programs, with 100 millions of people 
in a hundred nations. 

As chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, my principal interest and 
responsibility in this worldwide complex, 
relates directly to the sale, distribution 
and use of the products of our farms. 
This interest and this responsibility re- 
sides primarily in the Committee on 
Agriculture, as other committees of this 
House hold everseeing responsibilities 
and obligations with respect to other 
aspects of this Nation’s foreign opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, each Member of the Con- 
gress must vote upon appropriations to 
finance these foreign operations that are 
in our own interest and which strength- 
en the free world. 
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Thereby, we assume responsibility of 
seeing that this money of the American 
taxpayers is spent prudently, wisely and 
effectively. 

We must know how these programs 
are administered and what they accom- 
plish. 

We cannot act upon hearsay informa- 
tion. It is essential that occasionally 
Members of Congress most closely as- 
sociated with the programs visit the 
areas where they are in operation, so 
that the Congress may have first hand 
knowledge of the efficiency, effectiveness 
and worth of each operation. 

Such studies and such investigations 
in the past have resulted in immeasur- 
able improvements of various programs, 
and have saved the United States mil- 
lions, and perhaps billions, of dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, I deeply regret that a 
few people seem to be totally unaware 
that Congress has a duty to the taxpay- 
ers, to our people, to see that no dollar 
is spent abroad dishonestly or squand- 
ered upon operations that do not return 
dividends to the United States, in build- 
ing the strength of the free world to resist 
communism. 

These people are prone to criticize, to 
tag any mission of a Member of Congress 
abroad as a jaunt or a junket, no mat- 
ter how serious or how necessary the 
purpose. 

Because some may have abused the 

privilege of travel abroad, the House 
amended its rules so that any travel in 
foreign countries must be approved by 
specific resolution of the House. 
I want to express my appreciation to 
this body for its recent action upon a 
resolution authorizing me, as chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, to ap- 
point a subcommittee to attend the 12th 
biennial Conference of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations which meets in Rome, Italy, No- 
vember 16 to December 5, and to direct 
the subcommittee, which will be ac- 
companied by two members of our staff, 
to conduct certain studies relating to 
U.S. food and agriculture operations 
abroad and to confer with the heads of 
U.S. missions in foreign countries. The 
group will report to me as chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture and 
the report will be considered by our De- 
partmental Oversight and Consumer 
Relations Subcommittee. 

For those who may not be familiar 
with the purposes of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United 
Nations, I quote from the preamble of 
the constitution of that world organiza- 
tion: 

The nations accepting this constitution 
being determined to promote the common 
welfare by furthering separate and collective 
action on their part for the purposes of: 
Raising levels of nutrition and standards of 
living of the peoples under their respective 

; securing improvements in the 

of the production and distribution 

of all food and agricultural products; better- 

ing the condition of rural populations; and 

thus contributing toward an expanding world 
economy, 


Mr. Speaker, I am certain that our 
Committee on Agriculture has spent less 
money than any other major committee 
in the entire Congress, even far less than 
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many subcommittees, and we have been 
able to turn back into the Treasury a 
substantial amount of money made 
available to this committee. On many 
occasions we have turned back more 
than half of the money provided. 

During the years I have been author- 
ized, by law, to make available counter- 
part funds to the members of our com- 
mittee for travel and expenses abroad, 
I have authorized use of counterpart 
funds by various subcommittees but 
never on any occasion have I had any 
reason to believe that any member has 
abused the privileges granted or misap- 
propriated any of the funds made avail- 
able. At my request, important studies 
have been made in foreign countries and 
ee have been filed with our commit- 

I cannot recall that I personally ever 
have spent one dollar of funds of the 
Committee on Agriculture for travel 
abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, I mentioned earlier the 
magnitude of our agricultural operations 
overseas. We export annually farm 
products valued at over $5 billion and 
more than one-third of this is accom- 
plished through Government-sponsored 
and financed programs. 

The Committee on Agriculture has 
jurisdiction over legislation and pro- 
grams relating to foreign markets for 
American agriculture and the distribu- 
tion of food among needy peoples in 
other nations. We have agricultural at- 
tachés stationed in all of the important 
countries of the world. Our Nation has 
a vital interest in world markets and our 
committee would be derelict in its duty 
if it did not concern itself with exports 
and make certain that the various pro- 
grams abroad are honestly, properly, and 
effectively operated. Studies must be at 
least occasionally made on the spot if we 
are to obtain accurate information con- 
cerning foreign markets and the distri- 
bution of American food. 

The European Common Market is a 
threat to American agriculture. Various 
countries are throwing up trade barriers 
against our agricultural commodities. 
Bilateral arrangements, preferential 
treatment of other producing areas of 
the world are adversely affecting our ex- 
ports. Congress could not possibly leg- 
islate wisely, in the interest of our own 
commerce and our own people, without 
firsthand information of what is going 
on in other nations. 

Our agriculture is the most productive 
in all the world. It is essential that we 
build new markets. Our various pro- 
grams of food distribution are changing 
the eating habits of many people in many 
nations. There is a great and growing 
opportunity to expand our exports. 

Our food abundance is the greatest 
stabilizing force in the economy of the 
free world and can be a tremendous force 
for peace. 

The members of our committee, some- 
times at great sacrifice, accept the re- 
sponsibility of membership on special 
study groups to make investigations and 
to collect information essential to sound 
and wise' judgment on policies relating 
to other nations. 

Mr. Speaker, during the House con- 
sideration of the resolution just men- 
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tioned, one member used the occasion 
to criticize the Interparliamentary 
Union. 

Certainly any intelligent person should 
know that agriculture is Important to all 
of our people and should further know 
that the work of the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House of Representatives 
is in no way connected with nor related 
to the work of the Interparliamentary 
Union, the oldest of all international or- 
ganizations devoted to a better under- 
standing among nations. 

The Interparliamentary Union is 74 
years old, and our Government has been 
affiliated with the Union from the very 
time that it was first organized in Paris, 
France. Sixty-nine nations of the world 
are now affiliated with the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. Recently in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, the American group, of 
which the honorable and distinguished 
Representative from New York, Mrs. 
KATHARINE St. GEORGE, is President, at- 
tended the largest world meeting of law- 
makers ever held in all time of human 
history. Delegates came from around 
the world. Yes, the Soviets and the 
satellites were there, and subjects of 
worldwide importance were discussed 
and considered. 

Our late, beloved Vice President, Alben 
Barkley, caused me to be interested in 
the work of the Interparliamentary 
Union at the end of World War HI. He 
was then the President of the American 
group and appointed me as a delegate 
and we attended a conference in Cairo, 
Egypt. I have been interested in the 
Interparliamentary Union for the past 
16 years and have been elected to the 
Executive Committee for two 4-year 
terms. I realize, of course, that many 
Members of Congress and the public 
generally are not advised fully as to the 
purposes and plans or achievements of 
the Interparliamentary Union. Every 
Member of this Congress is eligible and is 
actually a member of the American 
group, but unfortunately, many Members 
have taken no interest in the work of the 
Union. Certainly, no Member of the 
Congress has a moral right to lambaste 
and abuse other Members of Congress 
who recognize and understand the im- 
portance of the Interparliamentary 
Union. 

Iam certain that the President of the 
American group will be delighted to pro- 
vide any Member of Congress with de- 
tailed information concerning the activi- 
ties of the Interparliamentary Union and 
to submit for the record the resolutions 
adopted at the recent conference held 
in Belgrade. 

Those of us who are interested in the 
work of the Interparliamentary Union 
are thoroughly disgusted and sick and 
tired of all the criticism which must be 
prompted by ignorance which has been 
leveled at the American group and at the 
activities of this important worldwide 
organization. 4 

Most of the criticisms which have been 
leveled at the Interparliamentary Union 
by Members of Congress must be 
prompted by ignorance and stupidity or 
inspired by demagogery of the most 
insidious and evil type. 

If the Interparliamentary Union 18 
worthwhile we should continue our par- 
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ticipation in its deliberations. If there 
are some here who consider this great 
organization to be worthless, then I chal- 
lenge them to offer a resolution to end 
America’s affiliation with the organiza- 
tion. 

Frankly, I do not believe that any 
Member of this House or the Senate 
would be so wanting in wisdom even to 
suggest that America should abandon 
the organization which came into being 
74 years ago and with which we have 
been consistently affiliated. Intelligent 
people in both East and West appreciate 
the importance of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union and yet some people seem 
to believe that it is some sort of an or- 
ganization which provides an excuse for 
junkets. z 

If there is any Member of this House 
who honestly believes that the Inter- 
parliamentary Union is a junketing or- 
ganization, then I urge that Member to 
attend the next conference and to ob- 
serve the organization in action. 


The David Hall Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, I have called the attention of 
the House before to the outstanding 
achievements of Mr. David Hall, of 
Green Bay, which have merited him the 
honor of being named “Handicapped 
American of the Year.” 

It remained, however, for someone 
who knows Mr. Hall intimately to tell us 
about the philosophy and spiritual quali- 
ties which sustained Mr. Hall during his 
hours of travail and which inspired him 
to dedicate his life to helping others. 

His minister, Rev. Charles L. Bagby 
of Union Congregational Church of 
Green Bay, has done just that in a heart- 
warming and well-written article in the 
September 5 issue of the United Church 
Herald magazine. 

This story, while not so intended by 
the author, is, I believe, a tribute to the 
spiritual leadership of Dr. Bagby for 
whom I have great respect. 

The article follows: 
HANDICAPPED AMERICAN OF THE 

Davi HALL STORY 
(By Charles L. Bagby) 

It was a long journey for the 28-year-old 
man from a stretch of open road in Michigan 
on July 22, 1955, to the ceremonies last May 
9 in the Nation's Capital. 

The journey began with David and a 
friend taking a drive in the country. They 
had no worries and paid too little attention 
to their speed. Then suddenly it happened. 
A carefree holiday became a tragic night- 
mare. The car rolled over and over and 
David was thrown from the 's seat 
to spin like a top toward the side of the 
road. : 


The friend emerged without a scratch. 


Year—THE 
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David lay paralyzed, unable to move, feeling 
nothing. In fact there was so little feeling 
that David, conscious of everything, was sure 
he could get up in just a moment. The 
moment was more than a year and a half in 
coming. 

Eight years later, the President of the 
United States, upon the recommendation of 
the President’s Committee on the Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped, named Dayid Hall 
of Green Bay, Wis., as the Handicapped Am- 
erican of the Year. 

Every detail of that moment in July 1955 
comes back to David now. He has shared 
the shattering experience with others who 
had the same carefree attitude he had then: 
“Tt can't happen to me.” 

An ambulance came, and a doctor. Like 
reading braille, David is able to trace in his 
mind everything that was done. The doctor 
kept sticking him with a pin but there was 
no response. In the hospital he was placed 
in traction. They took him to surgery and 
drilled holes in his head. Then placed him 
on a stryker frame. The long vigil began. 

For 3 months he was unable to move any 
part of his body below the chin. After that 
and for 6 more months his only feeling was 
in his arms and shoulders. Then followed 
a year and a half in hospitals including 1 
year at the Mayo Clinic; and long difficult 
exercises stretching to a 4-hour period a day 
to put life and movement into areas where 
these had been lost. 


COURAGE MADE THE DIFFERENCE 


Slowly the muscles began to respond. 
David went home and continued the long 
painstaking exercises. Courage and deter- 
mination made the difference. He improved. 
He learned some body movements. He finally 
was able to drive a car. 

But what were these labored and limited 
victories over paralysis compared to the 
meaning and purpose of a young man’s life? 
David was determined to find a place for 
himself, a niche in society. All this ordeal 
took place during the summer just before 
he expected to enroll as a Junior at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Such plans were now 
beyond possibility. What, then, could he 
do? He was searching for something which 
would give him a sense of usefulness. The 
very nature of his handicap was a problem 
in itself. Yet this problem did not defeat 
his determination. 

First came a job; he was employed by a 
local TV station to check the length, repeti- 
tion and timing of the advertisements. It 
was something, a beginning, a candle in the 
dark. 

Then it happened: A simple invitation 
which expanded into a life of renewed mean- 
ing and purpose. He was invited to tell his 
story to the midwinter safety conference, 
meeting in Green Bay, The telling was 
climactic. It was an immediate appeal. A 
new life began. Civic clubs, small safety 
groups, and high schools began to invite 
David to tell his story. 

David Hall’s life became a living message 
for safety. Addressing high schools, young 
people heard David tell his views of safety 
before the accident. They looked upon him 
and saw the result of that attitude. But 
David spoke with a purpose. 

Particularly was he aware of the problem 
driver, Many of these youths were shocked 
when after being asked by the high school 
principals to bring in the speaker they dis- 
covered they had to lift him bodily from the 
car, place him in a wheelchair, and roll him 
onstage to the microphone. In such appear- 
ances he struck home, tellingly, at the false 
philosophy: Tul be lucky—It won't happen 


safety as tempered by his own experience, 
and his soft yoice, holding his audiences at- 
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tentively, reminded them “You don’t get 
another chance.” 

So effective have been David's appeals for 
safety that a half-hour color film telling his 
story will be released for national showing 
this fall by Employers Mutual of Wausau, 
Wis 


As satisfying as were his new experiences 
these were but a beginning. David had much 
to give, and the world, particularly certain 
people, needed the inspiration he had to 
offer. Recognizing this, Dr. William Ny- 
strom, director of the Curative Workshop of 
the United Fund in Green Bay, asked David 
to participate in a work demonstration proj- 
ect for the handicapped. 

Beginning with four workers the idea de- 
veloped into a major emphasis for the United 
Fund of Green Bay, For out of this begin- 
ning came the sheltered workshop project 
for the community. Using the central hous- 
ing quarters of the United Fund, the shel- 
tered workshop became an integral part of 
the city’s program of rehabilitation. 

Under David's supervision, 28 handicapped 
persons were employed by the workshop. 
They included a wide range of physically and 
mentally handicapped. The project was mo- 
tivated by the philosophy that all handicaps 
should be served and serving. 

CITY AND STATE HONORS 


Many honors came to David. He was 
named corecipient of the Green Bay Jaycees 
Man of the Year Award, sharing honors with 
Bart Starr of Packer professional football 
fame. He was named by Gov. John Reynolds 
-s the Wisconsin Handicapped Person of the 

eur. 


In his unassuming, soft, yet very profound 
manner of speech, he responded to both 
awards by expressing his gratitude to his 
wonderful parents, whose faithfulness and 
invaluable sacrifices are a story equally as 
thrilling as his own, and “* * * to so many 
who have done so much for me. God and 
Green Bay have been good to me. God bless 
all of you for what you have done.” 


David is a member of the Union Congre- 
gational Church and is active on its board 
for social action. He attended the church 
school, Pilgrim fellowship and membership 
class of the church. One week before he re- 
ceived his award from the President he par- 
covet in a working meeting of his church 


What are the feelings of a person who has 
endured such a hardship and risen above the 
handicap to find a meaning for life? Al- 
though David finds his work with young 
people very satisfying, and speaking to large 
groups stimulating, he feels that his more 
personal intimate relationships with his fel- 
low handicapped friends is the true avenue 
of his service. 

Here he knows, intimately, the fears, the 
hopes, and abilities of handicapped indi- 
viduals. Without spotlighting himself but 
in sincerity and humility, an atmosphere of 
understanding, mutual sharing, counseling 
and hope is reached, and persons—whoever 
they are, whatever has happened to them— 
are made to feel they are significant and im- 
portant as human beings. 

Whenever one talks with David there is 
such overwhelming gratitude in his conver- 
sation that one feels a sense of thanksgiv- 
ing and praise. David sums it up like this: 
“The one thing that helped me most came 
shortly after the accident, when a woman 
said to me. Don't ever wish you were dead. 
God has spared you for something better.’ 
This, probably more than anything else, 
moved me to try and make it come true. 
All these things could not have come about 
without God's help. Perhaps in the deepest 
sense of faith and understanding my life 
is now better than if I had not been hurt.” 
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Cheddi Takes Over 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Messrs. Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak appeared in 
the October 14th issue of the Washing- 
ton Post. 

The picture these gentlemen send from 
British Guiana is not very reassuring, 
and the picture overall in South and 
Central America is frought with gloom. 

It might be well if the Congress turned 
their eyes to the south for a change, as 
we may get a few more shocks from our 
Latin neighbors on a par with those we 
have already received in Cuba and Santo 
Domingo. 

Communism is on the prowl in Latin 
America and is picking off bits and pieces 
here and there without too much trouble. 

The article follows: 

CHEDDI TAKES OVER 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

GEORGETOWN, BRITISH GUIANA —Without 
waiting for Britain to bestow full independ- 
ence. Marxist Prime Minister Cheddi Jagan 
is trying to transform British Guiana into 
the first Communist salient on the South 
American continent. 

The pattern is familiar. Jagan concen- 
trates on the strategic nerve centers—police, 
schools, mass communications, labor unions, 
commerce. Now that an anti-Jagan general 
strike has been broken, activists fresh from 
training in Havana and Moscow are infiltrat- 
ing every aspect of Gulanese life. 

What makes this rather remarkable is that 

after all, is still a British colony. 
It ought to be reassuring to see the ubiqui- 
tous portraits of Queen Elizabeth II and the 
remnants of Kiplingesque Englishmen who 
strike a nostalgic note in their pith helmets. 

The British tommies form an elite regi- 
ment, resplendent in green jackets. Besides, 
the newspapers openly attack Jagan. “Jagan 
resign now“ slogans are painted on sidewalks. 
How could this be called a potential Com- 
munist stronghold? 

The answer: Jagan is biding his time. 
Overt strong-arm tactics could provoke a 
repetition of 1953, when Jagan frightened 
London so badly that it dispatched an army 
to resume temporary colonial rule. 

Ten years later, an older and wiser Jagan 
is moving discreetly until independence day. 
For the present, a major objective of the 
PPP (People's 8 Party) is destruc- 
tion of the free trade union movement so 
there cannot be another general strike. New 
Jagan-controlled unions, in fact, are having 
some success in capturing workers and 
civil servants from old-line, anti-Commu- 
nist unions. 

Their success, however, is due far less to 


beatings, home burnings, and destruction of 
worker-owned rice plantings. 

Or consider infiltration of the schools. An 
anti-Communist educator no longer has a 
future here. Congeniality with communism 
has replaced academic qualfications as the 
criterion for teaching faculties, particularly 
the faculty of the new University of Guiana, 
where four American leftwingers have been 
imported to teach. 

More ominous is the insidious infiltration 
of the police. Although still headed by a 
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British commissioner the newest recruits 
are Jaganists, Including some bully-boys 
straight from the PPP youth corps. 

In keeping with the dynamics of Commu- 
nist takeovers, there is no Communist mass 
movement worthy of the name in this tor- 
tured land. Jagan is blindly supported by 
Gulana's dominant East Indian population— 
as a fellow Indian, not as a Communist. He 
has capitalized on racial rivalry, East Indian 
versus Negro, to give communism a foothold. 

Until the British lion exists, Jagan cannot 
have his own army to crush the opposition. 
And yet Britain is determined to clear out 
of this impoverished little country with its 
mixed population of 600,000. This frantic 
desire to give up the white man’s burden re- 
quires fuller discussion in another column. 


Columbus Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
cans this year are observing the 47lst 
anniversary of the discovery of the West- 
ern Hemisphere by Christopher Colum- 
bus, the great Italian navigator. 

We take great pride in Christopher 
Columbus, not only for his journey of ex- 
ploration into uncharted seas, but also 
for his bravery and his courage associ- 
ated with his discovery of America. 
Nearly five centuries have passed since 
that historic discovery which inaugu- 
rated a new era in human affairs. From 
that day on in 1492, civilization has made 
great strides forward on the road to 
human freedom and human achieve- 
ments. 

Columbus is often described as the 
great dreamer of his day. Surely he 
must have been dreaming not only of the 
physical shape of the world, but also of a 
world at peace and of a happy mankind, 
living in righteousness and justice. In 
the perspective of history, we see Colum- 
bus as a dedicated and religious man who 
inspired countless generations and will 
continue to inspire many generations to 
come, as long as America remains the 
symbol of liberty and moral leader of a 
free world. 

On July 18, 1963, I introduced a bill 
which provides that October 12 of each 
year be recognized as a legal holiday for 
the whole Nation and that it is to be 
known as Columbus Day. I suggested, 
at that time, that this day be observed as 
a day of rededication of the American 
people to strive for the kind of world en- 
visioned by Columbus, a world of peace 
and justice. I suggested also that it be 
a day of prayer for peace and a day to 
honor the achievements of this great 
Italian discoverer. 

On October 12, Columbus Day, we join 
with our fellow Americans of Italian ex- 
traction in paying tribute to Christopher 
Columbus. We also take the opportunity 
on this occasion to express our pride and 
appreciation for the invaluable role 
which Italian-Americans have played in 
the growth and the upbuilding of our 
country. We salute them for their loy- 
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alty and patriotism, for their civic en- 
deavors, and for their participation in 
all phases of our national activities. 


A Tribute to Ochi Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
pression, That's Greek to me,” usually 
denotes something unknown. Yet, if one 
were really to question the use of the 
word Greek“ and to apply it to our 
everyday life, the usage would be incor- 
rect. Many ideas, words, and architec- 
tural designs with a Greek origin are in 
common use and have become an inte- 
gral part of American society. 

Our system of government is a democ- 
racy, which enables the individual the 
maximum freedom and a voice in the 
running of his country. Democracy, 
though, was not something dreamed up 
by our Founding Fathers. The term and 
embodiment of the system came from the 
ancient Greeks, who, under a democratic 
governmeni, rose to the greatest heights 
then known to man. 

The English language is not pure Teu- 
tonic in origin. It is composed of many 
languages, primarily Latin. But our 
technical words, such as “philosophy” 
and “psychiatry,” those used in science, 
medicine, and the arts, have their deri- 
vations in the Greek tongue. 

Many of our public buildings, churches, 
and homes, with their fluted columns 
and porticos, have their designs origi- 
nating in the temples at Athens, Epirus, 
and Thebes. A perfect example is the 
Supreme Court Building in Washington, 
D.C., with its gleaming white stones, 
Corinthian columns, and symbolic frieze. 

Mr. Speaker, a young nation, we felt 
close kinship with the valiant Greeks 
who were, in 1821, fighting for their in- 
dependence from the Ottoman Empire. 
Hundreds of volunteers left our shores 
to participate in the struggle; thousands 
more gave freely of their time, money, 
and goods to succor a heritage from 
which we derived so much. Sparta, 
Athens, Troy, Ypsilanti, our numerous 
Greek-named cities, appeared as sym- 
bolic gestures of participation and ac- 
cord. 

Greek participation in the develop- 
ment of our country has not ended with 
the incorporation of just ideas and 
words. Immigrants from the Pelopon- 
nesus and the Aegean Isles have added 
to the American scene their own culture. 
During the first two decades of the 20th 
century, the Greek immigrants, driven 
from the homeland by poverty, brought 
with them the urge to achieve economic 
independence for their children. They 
succeeded in their goals. Today, their 
descendants are respected businessmen, 
doctors, lawyers, politicians, and gov- 
ernment employees. 

In San Francisco as in the other Greek 
communities throughout the United 
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States, certain festivals indigenous to 
the Greeks are held, commemorating a 
saint or historic event in their homeland. 
One such event honors “Ochi Day.” In 
1940, General Metaxas, then President 
of the council governing Greece, received 
the Fascist Italian Ambassador, who de- 
livered an ultimatum which stated: 

The Italian Government decided to de- 
mand from the Hellenic Government the 
right to occupy with her armed forces a 
number of strategic points in Greek terri- 
tory. Should the Itallan forces meet with 
resistance, the resistance will be crushed by 
force of arms, 


Metaxas’ reply was simple and to the 
point, “Ochi” which means no.“ Mus- 
solini’s troops plunged across the border 
but found themselves no match for the 
Greek soldiers defending their homes. 
Within a month, the invaders had been 
pushed back into Albania, thoroughly 
defeated and demoralized. 

Greek resistance, however, was no con- 
testant to the armed might of Nazi Ger- 
many. The 34-year occupation devas- 
tated the land, ruined the economy, and 
depleted the population. Yet hope sur- 
vived. When the last of the German oc- 
cupation forces had been driven from 
their land, the Greek people industrious- 
ly began building again. Communist 
bands, however, abetted by Yugoslavia 
and the Soviet Union, soon began ter- 
rorizing the Greek countryside. An ap- 
peal by the Government to the United 
States brought immediate help in the 
form of dollars, military equipment, 
food, clothing, and technical assistance. 
The Truman doctrine, proclaimed in 
1947, inaugurated a massive assistance 
program which was to send to Greece 
approximately three and half billion 
dollars worth of aid and to save the 
country from Communist domination. 

Greece today is a member of NATO 
and a staunch ally of the United States, 
as it has been throughout the years. 
Modern transportation, books, and com- 
munications media have brought the 
two nations closer together in under- 
standing and mutual appreciation. It 
is only right that we in the United States, 
and not just our citizens of Greek origin, 
should participate with the people of 
Greece in the celebration of their festi- 
vals and independence day anniversary. 
As they commemorate “Ochi Day” this 
month, we, too, must remember that 
valiant refusal to bow to the dictates of 
tyranny and honor the defenders of free- 
dom, democracy, and the heritage of 
Western civilization. 


Back-Door Route to Constitutional 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the following arti- 
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cle by Dr. Joseph F. Menez of Loyola 
University in Chicago which appeared 
25 the Chicago Sun-Times of September 
9, 1963: 


THE CONSTITUTION UNDER ASSAULT 
(By Joseph F, Menez) 


(Eprror's Norx.—A plan to overhaul the 
Constitution so radically that these United 
States would more closely resemble a con- 
federation was quietly mounted last De- 
cember. Its backers are using the State 
legislatures as vehicles for petitioning Con- 
gress to call a constitutional convention—a 
back-door route never used before. The 
three pri amendments have drawn the 
criticism of Chief Justice Earl Warren, Presi- 
dent Kennedy and many legal scholars. 
Here, Joseph F. Menez—head of the political 
science department at Loyola University and 
a specialist in American political institu- 
tions—describes the far-reaching scope of 
what he terms a “troika of constitutional 
hocus-pocus to return the Nation to a prim- 
itive Constitution.“ 


Almost daily the press announces some 
new attempt to amend the U.S. Constitution. 
Each attempt is coupled with a dire warning 
that, unless this or that proposed amend- 
ment is speedily adopted, the Republic is 
in danger of disintegrating. 

One of the architects of a proposed memo- 
rial to the Constitution, State Representa- 
tive Warren L. Wood (Republican, of Plain- 
field), put it this way: 

“I'm just trying to let the Old Girl operate 
as she was designed to operate—as I read it.“ 

What has escaped the memorialists is that 
changing the Constitution is a serious busi- 
ness which should not be discharged wan- 
tonly or without mature deliberation. Con- 
stitutional change should only follow pro- 
longed national reflection inside and outside 
the Congress. To date, however, this public 
discussion has been evaded in place of legis- 
lative stealth. 

Under the bogus plea of returning to the 
“fathers of the Constitution,“ the current 
batch of memorials to Congress is a radical 
assault in the name of conservatism to alter 
the constitutional structure. 

Silently and swiftly circulated from one 
legislature to another, these memorials to 
Congress would alter radically the amending 
clause (approved by 12 States), recall the 
Supreme Court's reapportionment decision, 
Baker v. Carr (approved by 14 States, includ- 
ing a disputed veto by the Governor of Ne- 
braska), and create a Court of the Union 
(approved by 5 States) to veto decisions of 
the Supreme Court. All are an effort to by- 
pass the constitutional balance of Congress 
and neutralize a lawmaking court. 

Collectively, thus, these proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution would— 

1. Shift the amending initiative from Con- 
gress to the States. 

2. Place the final construction of the Con- 
stitution in the hands of State-appointed 
and State-paid (not to mention State-con- 
trolled) judges. 

3. Exempt the State legislature from ef- 
fective policing by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Even Franklin Roosevelt, as the late Jus- 
tice Robert H. Jackson pointed out, wanted 
to change the Supreme Court's composition 
in his “court packing” scheme and not its 
constitutional prerogatives. No wonder 
Representative Rowerr A. Tarr, JR., of Ohio, 
exclaimed: 

“They're nuts. They're way out.“ 

The endeavor to clothe the States’ rights 
position as one of “dual sovereignty” is 
pure legerdemain. In reality, it is a slightly 
watered down but no less pernicious form 
of “interposition”—a “tower of political non- 
sense“ as Mark De Wolfe Howe recently de- 
scribed it. 


Flushed with victory over the adoption of 
the 22d amendment which limits the Presi- 
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dent to two terms (an amendment which 
most political scientists believe unnecessary 
and which two ex-Presidents believe was ill 
advised) and a near victory in the defeated 
Bricker amendment which would have re- 
quired the President to conduct interna- 
tional diplomacy with one hand tied behind 
his back, the extreme conservatives wish to 
mutilate the Constitution in the name of 
constitutionalism. 

What they hope, in large measure, is to 
weaken the Congress and the Supreme Court 
and to transfer national prerogatives to State 
legislatures. They plan, in a word, to change 
a Federal union into a confederation or, as 
Henry Steele Commager has said, they want 
“to form a much less perfect union.” This 
is an old but familiar song, “turn back the 
universe and give me yesterday.” 

One would think we had not been over 
all this ground before. When article V was 
before the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
a motion to insert the provision, “no State 
shall without its consent be affected in its 
internal policy,“ was rejected. Later in 1861, 
a proposed amendment provided that Con- 
gress could not interfere with the “domes- 
tic institution" of any State and this, too, 
was rejected. 

The 18th and 19th amendments were chal- 
lenged as substantively altering the nature 
of the Constitution but the Court disposed 
of this attack as not worthy of serious atten- 
tion. 

This troika of constitutional hocus-pocus 
to return the Nation to the primitive Consti- 
tution cannot stand close attention. They 
not only do violence to the historical record 
(which is pretty well known and difficult to 
falsify) but also violate the spirit of a liber- 
tarian constitution. 

One proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion would change article V, the amending 
clause. Under this article, amendments may 
be proposed by two-thirds of each House of 
Congress or a national convention called by 
Congress when petitioned to do so at the re- 
quest of the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
States and ratified by the legislatures or 
conventions in three-fourths of the States. 
Congress decides which mode of ratification 
shall be used. 

Until now, all proposed amendments to the 
Constitution have been ratified by State leg- 
islatures (except the 21st). Congress has 
never called a national convention for the 
reason that two-thirds of the States have not 
petitioned it to do so. 

Article V seems easy enough to understand. 
It has provided for constitutional develop- 
ment and has worked well, It meets the 
test of being rigid enough to prevent easy 
and uncalculated change and flexible enough 
when necessary. There have been eight 
amendments since 1913 or one on an average 
of every 6 years. As James Madison ob- 
served: “It guards equally against that ex- 
treme facility, which would render the 
Constitution too mutable; and that extreme 
difficulty, which might perpetuate its dis- 
covered faults,” 

Thus, our Constitution is neither radically 
democratic to be changed as a mere statute 
nor rigidly conservative as to be virtually 
unamendable. It is for this reason that 
William Gladstone called it the most won- 
derful work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man. 

Lord James Bryce, for many years a Mem- 
ber of Parliament and Ambassador to the 
United States, believed that, under the 
genius of the national temper, it “ranks 
above every other written constitution for 
the intrinsic excellence of its scheme, its 
adaptation to the circumstances of the peo- 
ple, the simplicity, brevity, and precision of 
its language, and its judicious mixture of 
definiteness in principle with elasticity in 
detail.” 

If the memorialists have their way, the 
remarks of Lord Bryce will cease being con- 
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temporary and will become historical. We 
will have a Constitution, no doubt, but not 
the one he go eloquently describes and what 
Woodrow Wilson called a “vehicle of life.” 

The memorialists seek to eliminate Con- 
gress from the amending process by provid- 
ing that when two-thirds of the State legis- 
latures propose identical constitutional 
amendments, the amendment would bypass 
Congress and go immediately to the States 
for ratification. This modification of article 
V would not only weaken the Congress in 
relation to the other branches of the Na- 
tional Government (and surely in relation to 
the States) but substitute obscure debate 
in 50 State capitals for the concentrated 
debate at the National Capital. 

As the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York noted in its adverse report, 
State legislatures have only a small ac- 
quaintance with problems viewed from a 
national perspective. They would have dif- 
ficulty in ascertaining the attitudes, views 
and needs of other sections of the country. 

By contrast, a congressional committee 
can obtain views from many areas of the 
country at a single hearing whereas the 
States would require 50 hearings. Moreover, 
the publicity engendered by a congressional 
committee would guarantee that the pro- 
posal was given a full hearing and not 
slipped through the legislative mill without 
publicity. 

As it is, the small States have an edge 
in the ratification process. Nevada, with a 
population around 300,000 persons, is equal 
to New York with a population roughly 17 
million. Under this stratagem, in addition, 
the rural-dominated legislatures of the large 
States would be in a position to impose 
their will on the rest of the Nation. As 
Deputy Attorney General Joseph Dolan dis- 
closed, all sorts of weird things could happen 
if this memorial were adopted. The presi- 
dency could be junked in favor of a troika, 
The could be abolished or radi- 
cally altered without any need for con- 
gresslonal approval,” he said. 

This rebellious assault, moreover, would 
change Congress from a deliberative body as 
regards the amending process to a minis- 
terial one. Congress would be compelled to 
submit amendments to the States for ratifi- 
cation when two-thirds of the States peti- 
tion it to do so. Congress, consequently, 
would be denied its present discretionary 
power as well as its power to determine the 
mode of ratification, since the memorial 
would determine this. 

The 21st amendment was ratified by the 
convention method precisely because Con- 
gress felt that rural areas which were “dry” 
were overrepresented in the State legisla- 
tures. This method is more expensive since 
the delegates have to assemble especially 
for one purpose, but it is more democratic 
(almost in the nature of a referendum) 
since the delegates to the convention can be 
pledged for or against ratification. 

Conservatives who could not beat Franklin 
Roosevelt at the polls understood the dif- 
ference between the two methods well 
enough when they successfully pushed the 
adoption of the 22d amendment limiting the 
President to two terms. Unlike its more 
democratic predecessor, this amendment was 
ratified by State legislatures obviously be- 
cause conventions could not have been 
counted on to do the proper thing. 

Under article V there is a national con- 
sensus. The spotlight of debate is on Con- 
gress where all the people can witness the 
outcome of debate. The revision of article 
V, says Charles Black of the Yale Law School, 
not only would deprive Congress of the 
amending process but three-fourths of the 
State legislatures without the consent of 
any other body, could change the presidency 
to a committee of three, hobble the treaty 
power, make the Federal judiciary elective, 
repeal the fourth amendment, make Catho- 
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lics ineligible for public office, and move the 
National Capital to Topeka. These are (in 
part, at least) cartoon illustrations. But 
the cartoon accurately renders the de jure 
picture, and seems exaggerated only because 
we now conceive that at least some of these 
actions have no appeal to anybody. Some 
amendments—e.g., something like the Brick- 
er amendment—would be very likely of early 
passage. At present the main dangers would 
be to civil and political rights, to national 
conduct of foreign relations, and to the Fed- 
eral taxing power. But (particularly since 
the proposed change would be obviously 
irreversible, 13 States being enough to block 
its reversal) the cartoon does not exaggerate 
the possibilities of the long future. A coun- 
try in which the large majority would have 
to dread and sometimes submit to consti- 
tutional innovations appealing only to a 
minority could not call itself, even poetically, 
a democracy, and the possible tensions be- 
tween consensus and Constitution would be 
dangerous in the extreme. 

Such a radical pr also would open 
up some neat questions. For instance, could 
Congress be forced to submit to the State 
legislatures for ratification such memorials? 
Article V says that Congress shall“ call a 
convention when petitioned to do so but it 
is unlikely that Congress, as C. Herman 
Pritchett notes in “The American Constitu- 
tion,” “would welcome such an infringement 
on its own prerogatives.” If Congress did 
acquiesce it would have to provide for all 
the details (location, membership, rules of 
procedure, etc.) and since it could not be 
certain the convention, once in session, might 
not “run away” and propose an entirely new 
document as was created in 1787, “it is un- 
likely that this Pandora's box in article V 
will ever be opened.” 

The second memorial stipulates that no 
provision of the Constitution can restrict 
the apportionment of a State legislature and 
Federal courts have no jurisdiction over_any 
suit relating to State reapportionment. 
This, of course, is a shameful attack at Baker 
v. Carr which allows citizens to seek relief 
in the Federal courts when the political dis- 
tricts of a State violate the 14th amendment. 

Already a dozen State legislatures in sup- 
port of this kind of “home rule” have sub- 
mitted memorials to Congress. This Jacobin 
attack on the Constitution in the name of 
conservatism is defended by Representative 
Woon, of Illinois, because the 10th amend- 
ment has been “raped twice a day for 10 
years.” 

Under this barbarous proposal State's- 
rights memorialists seek to emasculate the 
equal protection clause of the 14th amend- 
ment and place citizens under the command 
of rural-dominated legislatures. If this pro- 
posed amendment were ever adopted Negro 
minorities would see their hard-won civil 
liberties siphoned off by pernicious gerry- 
mandering. The gerrymander case 
is a stark reminder how close was this pos- 
sibility. 

Cecil Poole, the first Negro to be named a 
U.S. attorney, noted this when he told the 
Chicago conyention of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People: 

“Don't let them steal your rights. Keep 
the spotlight on the various proposais. * * * 
ew! are trying to change your. Constitu- 

on.” 

Metropolitan government, too, might come 
to a standstill for the voting record of 
“downstate” or “upstate” rural politicians 
needs little documentation. As the Chicago 
Bar Association’s adverse report sharply ob- 
served this proposal “does violence to the 
time-honored principle that people, in addi- 
tion to States and Federal Government, have 
rights.” 

This proposal, finally, would violate the 
constitutional guarantee to every State in 
the Union of a republican form of govern- 
ment inasmuch as (1) the Supreme Court 
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could not implement this guarantee no mat- 
ter how vicious malapportionment was in any 
State, and (2) it is unlikely that, left to 
themselves, State legislatures would reappor- 
tion the States fairly. 

The General Assembly of States has gone 
to considerable trouble to appear free of 
white supremacy. (“This is not a cotton- 
picker's dream.“ said Lt. Gov. Harold Chase, 
of Kansas.) Also the backers have sought 
to avoid undesirable companions (the Birch 
Society); soft-pedal terms such as State's 
rights and civil rights (substituting dual 
sovereignty in the sense of John C. Calhoun’s 
discredited “concurrent majority” rather 
than in the meaningful sense of cooperative 
federalism), and to work unobtrusively with 
& small staff and a small budget. 

The strategy is a low-key one of writing 
wees to legislators and making telephone 
calls. 

However, more than mere political cama- 
raderie brings many of these conservatives 
together. Many have a personal interest in 
arresting reapportionment because they come 
from districts with a relatively small or de- 
clining population. What these entrenched 
rural politicians overlook is that it is much 
too late in our history to diminish expanding 
freedoms under the Constitution and substi- 
tute disreputable constitutional shibboleths. 

It has been 144 years since Chief Justice 
John Marshall wrote: “We must never for- 
em that it is a constitution we are expound- 
ng.” 

Still another proposal memoralists are urg- 
ing as constitutional amendment is the Court 
of the Union. 

Under this proposal there would be a sup- 
ercolossal Court of the Union consisting of 
50 chief justices of the State supreme courts 
who could review and reverse decisions of 
the Supreme Court. The Court of the Union 
would meet only when called to do so at the 
request of five State legislatures that do not 
have a common boundary. Its jurisdiction 
would be confined only to discussions in- 
volving the powers of the States or of the 
people and not those functions exclusively 
national like foreign commerce, coining 
money and the like. Three-fourths of the 
justices shall constitute a quorum and a 
majority of 26 justices is necessary to reverse 
a decision of the Supreme Court. 

This is “pretty strong medicine but that is 
because we have a rather strong illness,” said 
Warren Wood. Such a scheme seems destined 
to fall under its own weight and its own 
complexity, although Illinois Senator PAuL 
Doue.as fears the possibility of a bandwagon 
psychology. He likens this memorial and 
the others to a time bomb under the Ameri- 
can constitutional system. 

Not only would such a topheavy court lack 
any tradition (since it would meet only spo- 
radically) but it is doubtful whether it could 
function as easily as the present Supreme 
Court. It is unlikely that the court could 
issue written opinions or that the judges 
would have the energy, let alone the wisdom, 
to operate on two levels of Government (State 
and National) simultaneously. With an 
elected judiciary (for the most part), how 
could we be sure it would have that sort of 
objectivity needed and to which we are al- 
ready accustomed? The present members of 
the Supreme Court hold their positions for 
life. Would this be true of a Court of the 
Union? 

Under this proposed amendment, further, 
decisions of the Supreme Court would not 
become final until 2 years have passed—a 
provision, surely, that would logically bring 
nothing but confusion into the law. Liti- 
gants would not only not know if the deci- 
sion was “final” since the State legislatures 
on their own initiative could resuscitate the 
dispute but the expenditure of time and 
money and energy would be excessively 
burdensome. 

The Court of the Union envisions another 
radical departure in that its decisions, un- 
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like rulings of the Supreme Court, shall be 
final and shall not thereafter be overruled by 
any court and may be changed only by an 
amendment of this Constitution.” 

As the New York bar noted, this kind of 
finality is strange for the Council of State 
Governments that objects to the finality of 
Supreme Court decisions. The Supreme 
Court not only can overrule its own deci- 
sions (surely a public confession of error is 
preferable to a wrongful consistency) but 

can frequently change the effect of 
decisions when it believes its intent was mis- 
construed. 

In reality, the finality proposed by the 
memorialists would stifle constitutional 
growth rather than give it meaning. There 
must, in a word, be a clear-cut distinction 
between constitutional and statutory law. 
Those who want to amend the written Con- 
stitution at the drop of the hat are attempt- 
ing to make the Constitution self-executing 
and to function automatically. 

John Marshall understood this clearly 
when he wrote: 

“A Constitution, to contain an accurate de- 
tail of all subdivisions of which its great 
powers will admit, and of all the means by 
which they may be carried into execution, 
would partake of the prolixity of a legal code, 
and could scarcely be embraced by the hu- 
man mind, It would probably never be un- 
derstood by the public. Its nature, therefore, 
requires, that only its great outlines should 
be marked, its important objects designated, 
and the minor ingredients which compose 
those objects be deduced from the nature of 
the objects themselves." 

These proposals are suggested as a means 
of preventing the usurpation of power by the 
Supreme Court and, more broadly, of pro- 
tecting State areas of responsibility from 
Federal encroachment. 

Would not the cause of States rights be 
better served; asked Senator KENNETH B. 
Kerattnc, Republican of New York, if the 
memorlalists devoted their energies to ful- 
filling the guarantees of the Constitution? 

There would be no need for the Supreme 
Court and the national Government to lead 
the fight for equal protection, fair repre- 
sentation and due process if States were as- 
suming their constitutional obligations. 

“There can be State wrongs as well as 
States rights,” Keattmnc added, “and it would 
tv well for those who are eagerly attacking 
the Supreme Court to consider more objec- 
tively the gross failure of many of our States 
to respect either the letter or spirit of the 
Constitution.” 

As Commager shrewdly discerned, these 
memorials are something more than the mere 
recrudescence of States rights. They reflect 
a philosophy of no-government and of con- 
stitutional anarchy. They are not as genu- 
inely concerned with the powers of the States 
as they are “concerned with nonpowers in 
the Nation.” Rather than strengthen States, 
they seek to paralyze the Nation. 

I am not suggesting the Constitution 
should never be amended as the memorial- 
ists propose doing. I am suggesting, though, 
that it should not be changed hastily and 
unnecessarily nor under the stress of poli- 
tical emotions, Our Constitution is an in- 
heritance, a trust, to be wisely administered 
but not frequently or artificially amended, 
or sacrilegiously dealt with by violent and 
impatient hands. 

These ill-conceived and l- advised mémo- 
rials to alter radically the balance of our 
Constitution have not met the test of a na- 
tional consensus as, it seems to me, the poll 
t amendment has. Not only has the ground 
not been laid for such national discussion, 
but the memorialists are bypassing the Con- 
gress where discussion should focus. 

If adopted, these memorials would throw 
us back to the Articles of Confederation—a 
sad spectacle, indeed, for a great power 
charged with the leadership of the free world. 

What Horace Walpole wrote to Sir Horace 
Mann a couple of hundred years ago relative 
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to the British constitution is good advice 
for the memorialists who want to change the 
Americar Constitution: 

“Everybody talks of the Constitution, but 
all sides forget that the Constitution is ex- 
tremely well, and would do very well, if they 
would but let it alone.” 


The Wheat Deal in the Context of the Cold 
War—III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks on yester- 
day, I included a portion of the food 
grains chapter of a February 1962 report 
of the Stanford Research Institute en- 
titled “Economic Countermeasures: An 
Examination of the Role of Economic 
Power in World Conflict,” which was pre- 
pared at the request of the Office of 
Emergency Planning. 

Because of its interest in connection 
with the current dealings in wheat with 
the Soviet Union, I now should like to 
quote the balance of this chapter, as fol- 
lows: 

ECONOMIC COUNTERMEASURES: AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE ROLE OF THE ECONOMIC POWER 
IN WORLD CONFLICT 
A report from Hong Kong at the beginning 

of 1962 (New York Times, Jan, 9, 1962, p. 

74) described the situation in these terms: 
“Communist China’s economic growth 

came to a virtual stop in 1961, The break 

came first on the agricultural front * * * 

[where] * * * by the end of 1960, food 

production had sagged so badly that in some 

areas people were forced to forage for edible 
wild plants and even in the cities malnu- 
trition was not uncommon.” 

There is little doubt of the hunger in 
China. The principal question in this con- 
text is to consider the implications and 
relevance of the Chinese condition to West- 
ern policy and, more specifically, to economic 
policy and possible economic countermeas- 
ures, The implications and relevance of the 
Chinese situation will be basically altered if 
her present plight continues over a long 
period. If it is temporary, there will be only 
a brief interruption of Chinese industrial- 
ization and economic growth. If the agri- 
cultural crisis continues and economic 
growth is effectively choked, the West will 
be faced with wholly different circumstances 
in the 1960's. 

Certain factors are basic in any examina- 
tion of Chinese prospects in the agricultural 
sector, First, China has very small amounts 
of arable land; it is a rugged, mountainous 
country with over two-thirds of its land 
surface in high plateaus and mountain 
ranges. Arable land is variously estimated 
to range between 15 and 28 percent of the 
total area of 3.54 million square miles, In 
terms of cultivated land per capita, a Chinese 
on the average had only 0.163 hectare in 
1958, compared with 1.06 in the United 
States, 0.94 in the U.S. S. R., and 0.416 in India. 

In China, the population is increasing at 
roughly double that of India—about 16 mil- 
lion a year compared with about 8 million 
a year, If existing levels of supply are to be 
maintained, China must produce an addi- 
tional 3 million tons of cereals a year 
in order to keep abreast of population 
growth. Over the decade of the 1960's, a 
cereal output would have to increase about 
30 million tons over present minimum re- 
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quirements. In the most favorable circum- ` 
stances, such an increase would require the 
application of 10 million tons of fertilizer, 
or about five times the amount officially re- 

ported as used in 1957, Such a develop- 

ment seems unlikely for several reasons: (1) 

shortage of foreign exchange, (2) transport 

limitations, and (3) slowing of industrial de- 

velopment. 

In effect, objective factors affecting the 
Chinese agricultural situation are such that 
major improvement in the sector Is unlike- 
ly. A further consideration has direct bear- 
ing on the Chinese situation. Normally 75 
percent of Chinese exports are dependent on 
agriculture, either directly or indirectly, e.g., 
textiles. In 1959, food and other agricultural 

amounted to more than $400 million 
and textiles to about $115 million out of a 
total of less than $700 million to the non- 
Soviet areas. Exports to bloc countries are 
similarly dependent on agricultural prod- 
ucts. 


A final factor, an imponderable, is the 
long-term effect of the Communist mode of 
the agricultural sector. It has 
not been successful in the USS.R. during 
the period since the revolution; agriculture 
still has priority in Khrushchev’s program. 
The Soviet Union has recorded three major 
famines in 44 Fears of Soviet power: 1918-22, 
1930-33, and 1941-45. The human costs of 
war and famine in the U.S.S.R. range be- 
tween 50 and 80 million fatalities. The 
great majority were owing to simple starva- 
tion. The famine situation in China, which 
is without historic precedent, may dwarf the 
Soviet experience in a single famine cycle. 

For the West, this is a circumstance with 
possibly fateful implications. Food, and its 
bearing on communism throughout the 
world, cannot be too carefully considered. 
In China, 3 bitter years will soon have 
become 4; the famine may extend into 
and perhaps through the decade of the 
1960's. Chinese dependence on the US.S.R. 
for uncompensated industrialization assist- 
ance cannot be expected, especially in view 
of China's trade deficit with the U.S.S.R. 
The bloc will be unable to provide China 
assistance in the food sector, except in bi- 
lateral exchanges such as the rice-sugar bar- 
ter with Cuba. 

The rise of the agricultural crisis in China, 
which puts the bloc in a sharply deficit food 
position and correspondingly dependent on 
the two great continental surplus areas, 
North America and Australia, may provide 
a basis for economic countermeasures that 
can be used in support of Western foreign 
policy. 

Moscow's agricultural trade continues to 
pose questions to Western observers. In 
1956, Soviet purchases of textile fibers from 
non-Soviet sources amounted to $50 million, 
in 1958 to nearly $182 million. Cotton pur- 
chases following Suez went up more than 
eight times in 2 years, from $12.5 to $107.4 
million, and wool purchases went up 250 per- 
cent. In 1954, Soviet crude rubber pur- 
chases were negligible, about half a million 
dollars; in 1955 they rose nearly 620 million; 
in 1959 the total had risen to $152 million. 

The Soviet record on imports of non-Soviet 
agricultural commodities is remarkably 
varied and is apparently predicated on a 
number of factors: (1) the level of strategic 
reserves, (2) prices, and supply situations, 
(3) intra-bloc trade relations, and (4) polit- 
ical considerations. In 1962, five-sixths of 
Cuban sugar exports will go to the bloc coun- 
tries; of the 5 million tons moving into the 
bloc, the U.S.S.R. will take 3 million tons. 
In the pre-Castro era, Soviet trade with Cuba 
was negligible to nonexistent. 

In recent years, rapidly increasing Soviet 
imports of advanced capital equipment have 
led to increasing balance-of-payments defi- 
cits which have been settled in gold. These 
deficits have led, In turn, to redoubled ef- 
forts to gain an increased share of world 
markets and a higher return on exports, It 
is evident that the U.S.S.R. can no longer 
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rely on agricultural exports to obtain a sig- 
nificant part of the needed foreign exchange 
to finance its import requirements. 
The Soviet Union is moving into a net deñ- 
cit agricultural position, a circumstance that 
is highly significant to the extent that it af- 
fects trade relations with food-importing 
countries. The Soviets are not in a position 
to supply major quantities of wheat or other 
cereal In ͤ the late 1950's Soviet an- 
nual grain exports outside the bloc amounted 
to a million tons or so; within the bloc they 
were net importers. 

The satellites, as a group, are net import- 
ers of grain in their trade with the non- 
Soviet countries and have been throughout 
the 1950's. Poland, East Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia are all large net importers 
and more than offset the modest surplus po- 
sition other satellites have in the grain trade 
with non-Soviet countries. 

The following table shows world starch 
food production and population by major 
areas and per capita availability. The dif- 
ference between food produced in the West 
and that produced in lees-developed coun- 
tries is only one of the striking contrasts. 


World jood production by major sectors 
(1959)* 


Gs al Prodne- Per 
tion capita 
(mil-. | (millions| (kilo- 
lions) | of metric grams) 
tons) 1 
11S —— 550 B34 610 
United States 179 180 1,040 
Canada and Australia 25 35 1,400 
Communists „n. .-.--- 3,025 2 399 2380 
Lower developed 
„ 1.450 325 224 


1 All 8 pulses, roots, and tubers converted to 
peng tons o 9 — équivalent, These USDA figures 


subject to 
erg Official USDA estimates credit China with 2014 
milion tons, which wnei 8 cone food availabili- 
ties of 286 kilograms anni capita, a figure that 
does not correspond with tne oe n eval of 160 ki 


valling in 1969, and in excess of prewar availaly ties, 
Tue e satellites are credited with 75.9 million tons, 
h Indicates a per capita 3 higher thun in 

the Western countries; i.e., about 7. 


the composition of the diet in Communist countries 
indicates that animal nets represent a negligible 
poparta of tho total diet as compared with the West. 

the average, meat products require 8 pounds of 
grain for a pound of meat, which has lower caloric con- 


tent. 

In the West, average calorle intake per tapa is 2,050 
per day, as compared with 2,400 and 2,300 for t he bloo 
and lower developed countries’ populations. 

Statistics are often misleading and Communist sta- 
tistics are often barofaced frauds. Khrushchev himself 
. this “hoodwinking,” and "report pad- 


The massive population of over 1 billion 
people in the Communist area does not 
have enough food. The question of balanced 
nutrition does not arise for 750 million peo- 
ple in the area; for them, the main issue is 
whether they will have food with a sufficient 
caloric content to enable them to survive. 
In this area, as the Chinese say only the 
cadres (Communist Party members) are fat. 
Among the billion and a half people in these 
LDC areas, it is doubtful whether 200 million 
are able to obtain more than minimum 
needs. 

The use of chemical fertilizer has only 
begun to reach optimum levels in a few 
countries of the West—Japan and the 
Netherlands. Even in the United States, 
only 10 percent or so of the farms are using 
optimum amounts of fertilizer, In the rest 
of the world, the use of chemical fertilizer 
is still in its infancy, including in the 
U.S.S.R. (Khrushchev became aware at the 
22d Congress—30 years after the fact—that 
the Soviet Union did not have a chemical 
industry.) Pesticides and herbicides are not 
used or available in any significant sense 
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except in the West. They are, with chemical 
fertilizer, the primary factor in the remark- 
able growth in the productivity of Western 
land. 

Food cannot be considered apart from 
population growth—except in the United 
States, Canada, and Australia, the only major 
food surplus areas. Accordingly, with the 
prospect of some 22 or 23 million people a 
year being added to the population of the 
Communist area, and some 30 million a year 
to the LDC area—500 million for the decade 
in these already food deficit areas—the 
prospects of an adequate food supply for 80 
percent of the world's population is not only 
dim, it is unequivocally hopeless. No real- 
istic appraisal of the prospects of this decade 
can yield any conclusion other than con- 
tinuing and increasing food deficits in these 
areas, unless there are drastic (and highly 
improbable) restraints on population 
growth. 

There will probably be a continuing ex- 
pansion, but at a declining rate, of the 
cultivated area in most countries not in the 
Western community. This expansion will 
have, in many cases, the disastrous results 
that usually follow the expansion of culti- 
vation beyond the natural limits. Disaster 
areas like the U.S. Dust Bowl of the 1930's 
have become increasingly commonplace with 
the expansion of the cultivated area beyond 
a natural limit. 

In a world in which the “revolution of 
rising expectations” (the certainty of in- 
creasing hunger is the only expectation that 
is rising for 80 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation) has become a commonplace phe- 
nomenon and in which social conflict in 
rural areas is increasingly organized accord- 
ing to Maoist doctrine, as modified by Che 
Guevara and other guerrilla chieftains, there 
is little doubt that civil war will be prev- 
alent throughout the half of the earth's sur- 
face tenanted by the growing populations of 
the LDC's. Endemic guerrilla activities are 
well established in non-Soviet Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Epidemics of guerrilla 
war occur whenever general food shortages 
in rural areas cannot be alleviated by out- 
side supplies and will continue to occur over 
much of this area as levels of subsistence 
decline. 

In the LDC’s as a group, North American, 
and primarily U.S. food, has tended to in- 
hibit serious urban disturbances. Public 
Law 480 or related U.S. assistance has been 
going to countries—the Philippines, Indo- 
nesia, Taiwan, Vietnam, Korea, India, Paki- 
stan, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, and many Latin 
American countries—in sufficient quantity 
to meet the requirements of the 
urban areas, the politically critical portion 
of the population. In effect, the urban pop- 
ulation of countries with populations of 
nearly a billion are being sustained at tol- 
erable levels by U.S, aid. The withdrawal 
of that ald might, e.g., in the case of Egypt, 
bring down the government. In Guatemala, 
the case is clear. 

These circumstances pose a fundamental 
issue which has not been examined in terms 
of the food supply. Nearly every LDC coun- 
try with a large population has a govern- 
ment that is able to maintain its position 
only with the marginal addition to its food 
supply that is provided with Public Law 
480 ald. This puts the United States in a 
position in which it may unilaterally bring 
down any government which depends on the 
United States in any considerable part for 
its marginal urban food requirements. This 
would be a reality, however, only if the 
United States was prepared to put other 
possible suppliers in the “Trading with the 


enemy“ community of China, North Korea, 


and North Vietnam. With North America 
able to dispose of 90 percent of the grain 
moving in world commerce, there is no ques- 
tion where the critical margin of the world's 
food supply arises. 

The political issues abide. Canada, 
France, Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Argen- 
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tina, Australia, and the U.S. S. R. can export 
grain. Even China continues to export rice 
to Cuba, Ceylon, and others, but only while 
it is drawing much greater supplies from 
the West and possibly other surplus areas. 
Therefore, although the economic margins 
are controlled by the United States, Canada, 
and Australia (with the United States in a 
preponderant position by an order of magni- 
tude) the political margins lie elsewhere. 
The problem that is posed is to devise a 
countermeasures system that will enable the 
United States to insure that the political 
margins conform to the economic margins— 
not vice versa, Economic countermeasures, 
for obvious reasons, offer an alternative or 
supplement to difficult military decisions in 
most of the areas of revolutionary disorder; 
a careful examination of these is in order. 
“Food for peace“ should become a term with 
cold war political, military, and economic 
content, not a rationalization of domestic 
political and economic conditions. 

A coordinated United States, Australian, 
and Canadian position should be formulated 
to deal with the bloc and Communist sub- 
versive operations. Such a position could 
only be achieved, by the kind of major US. 
concessions to Canada and Australia which 
are rarely made to these close cultural rela- 
tives. In the absence of a coordinated 
United States, Australian, and Canadian 
position, there is little prospect of a West- 
ern position with respect to bloc food re- 
quirements. Canada and Australia should 
no longer be regarded as poor relations, even 
apart from the cold war problem. In a 
world of conflict in which our own culture 
is on the losing end, good allies are rare, and 
allies with resources of the order of Canada 
and Australia are not to be found. The 
fallure to recognize the overriding Importance 
of U.S. relations with Canada is perennial 
anomaly; this is also true, but to a some- 
what lesser degree, regarding our allies down 
under. 

They are constrained, in the stress of 
relations with the immensely preponderant 
United States, to use their main resource, 
food, as best they can. They will be allies 
in the best sense only when they are ad- 
mitted to the fraternity to which they nat- 
urally belong, that of allies with immense 
and critical food resources. In this world 
there are only three, the United States, Aus- 
tralian, and Canadian community, in which 
New Zealand has associate membership. 
This group constitutes the “new world" 
still, but until it achieves economic frater- 
nity, it is not a world which can ‘‘redress 
the balance of the old.” 

Any increase in autobahn tolls into Berlin, 
rail and canal charges into Berlin, or com- 
parable nibbling would be automatically ac- 
companied by withholding supplies or by a 
proportionate increase in all ocean shipping 
charges on commodities carried into or out 
of the bloc in Western ships. 

This discussion has provided a brief out- 
line of the preponderant position of the 
West in the food sector. United States, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada supply all but a trivial 
part of the critical supply of food moving in 
the world market. The United States, uni- 


»laterally (if it chose to exercise its power in 


this sector), might easily alter the political 
system of scores of countries, This is under- 
stood abroad, where hunger is a daily affair 
and governments stand on supplies of food 
that move into their ports from the United 
States; it is not understood in the United 
States. 

The possession of preponderant power in 
the food sector, which the United States un- 
deniably possesses, is not a condition that 
encourages an affectionate relation with 
states dependent on U.S. supplies. The 
United States has sought equality in a 
world in which equality is more of a myth 
than ever before. Not only do the multi- 
plying states of the earth not possess inde- 
pendence; they are prehaps more dependent 
than ever before because of (1) the inter- 
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dependence of the world economy; and (2) 
the growing preponderance of the United 
States and United States, Australia, and 
Canada in the critical food supply sector. 

Economic countermeasures in the world 
food sector might take one or all of the 
following forms: 

1. Strategic denial on a United States or 
United States, Australian, and Canadian 
basis. The exploitation of the marginal 
supply position of the United States, or 
United States, Australia, and Canada, in 
the world food sector would require with- 
holding Western grain from the bloc, from 
importers of bloc food, and from exporters of 
food to the bloc. 

2. Competitive offerings. The shortage of 
food is now critical throughout the bloc. 
United States, and United States, Australian, 
and Canadian aid offerings should rest on 
Soviet matching offerings which necessarily 
would be drawn from their strategic reserves. 
Should they refuse to match, Soviet agricul- 
tural inadequacies would be evident and the 
absence of “fraternal solidarity” would be 
emphasized. 

8. Commercial exploitation of United 
States or United States, Australian, and Ca- 
nadian grain e This program would 
require the setting of monopolistic prices 
on all grain (United States, Australia, and 
Canada control 95 percent) sales to the bloc. 
Similar treatment would be extended to all 
food exporters into bloc areas, Finally, pre- 
mium transport charges would be required 
on all grain going into the bloc and would be 
enforced by restricting transport to ships 
from countries agreeing to cooperate with 
the program. Grain to China, for example, 
might be sold at $100 a ton f. o. b., but would 
be shipped only in Western bottoms at a 
rate of, say, $30 per ton. Terms would be 
cash on the barrelhead. For nearly 80 or so 
countries, essential international traffic can- 
not move without Western shipping; -their 
economies cannot run, except with Western 
food, fuel, spare parts, and new machines; 
and their markets lie entirely in the West. 
The facts of the international situation are 
clear; never before have so many been de- 
pendent on so few. At the same time, never 
in history have the few who possess the 
power and the resources in every sector been 
so immobilized, 

Even if it chose to do so, the United States 
could not change its image easily. It pos- 
sesses power in the economic sector that was 
undreamed of in a world in which there was 
continental self-sufficiency in the food sec- 
tor. The United States military 
power more than equal to that of the bloc. 
Politically, the United States has lost the 
initiative because of the failure to use its 
economic power. We must give increasing 
attention to changing our image by using 
more imaginative techniques. The costs of 
not doing so may be quite high. 


The Sheepshead Bay Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following transcript of a recent 
broadcast made by the Voice of America. 

The Sheepshéad Bay Story was broad- 
cast as part of a series aimed at putting 
the civil rights story into perspective. 
The problem that this integrated com- 
munity solved was the placement of a 
new high school. New York City Coun- 
cilman Morris J. Stein and State As- 
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semblyman Noah Goldstein and I were 
happy to participate in solving this 
problem. Just as the residents of 
Sheepshead Bay cooperate in local com- 
munity affairs, they do also in political 
matters. A Negro is an election district 
captain in my congressional district in 
an overwhelmingly white district, and 
vice versa, and no one has ever thought 
this was strange or unseemingly. 

The Voice of America transcript 
follows: 

THE SHEEPSHEAD Bay STORY 

Announcer. This is Perspective.“ a pro- 
gram dealing with the vital fleld of race 
relations in the United States. Today— 
“The Sheepshead Bay Story.” 

Narrator. Chances are you've never heard 
of Sheepshead Bay. It is actually a real 
bay—in the Atlantic Ocean—indenting the 
borough of Brooklyn in the city of New 
York. However, it is also the name of a 
small community on the bay, a small area 
of modest, well-kept one- and two-family 
homes only a stone's throw from the break- 
ing ocean waters. There's a story behind 
the name. But it's a quiet one—the type 
that seldom is called big news. The major- 
ity of the inhabitants of Sheepshead Bay— 
some 200 families of varied beliefs and dif- 
ferent racial and ethnic backgrounds, most 
of them of Italian, Irish, German, or Dutch 
descent—have lived there for years, side by 
side with Negro families constituting one- 
fourth of the population, without ever being 
conscious of the fact that Sheepshead Bay 
was a totally integrated community. Their 
way of life seemed to them simply the nor- 
mal way of life. Their attitude toward each 
other; the normal attitude of people who 
are neighbors, friends, just people. 

However, one day in June of this year 
something happened that disrupted the usual 
rm of things in Sheepshead Bay. It start- 
ed with a proposal of the New York City 
Board of Education to build a new high 
school in the southern part of Brooklyn. 
And the site selected was right in the mid- 
dle of Sheepshead Bay. 

When one of its inhabitants, James H. 
Jones, learned about the project, he real- 
ized that, although a new school was badly 
needed to care for the students in neighbor- 
ing communities, its construction in Sheeps- 
head Bay would mean the clearing of a large 
part of the area and a complete change of 
the neighborhood. So he made his decision. 
Mr, Jones, who happens to be a Negro, got 
all the members of the community to- 
gether, and confronted them with the city’s 
plan and its inescapable consequences. 
When the 200 families recognized that 
something very precious to them was in 
danger of being destroyed, they started 
to fight for it. They formed an organiza- 
tion called the Committee for the Preser- 
vation of the Self-Integrated Community— 
Copsic, for short—and did everything in their 
power to prevent the authorities from car- 
rying out their project: 

James H. Jones. We contacted different 
organizations, different religious organiza- 
tions. With all that assistance that we had 
from these different people, plus the help 
of the people in the community, we were 
able to persuade the board of education to 
reject this particular site and to try to pick 
a site somewhere else. 

Narrator. In these simple words, spoken 
in his home, Mr. Jones related the happy 
ending of an episode which brought the 
200 families of Sheepshead Bay even closer 
together than they had been before. 

Along with Mr. Jones were six of his 
friends and committee members—one of 
them working for the department of sani- 
tation, another one a maintenance man, a 
high school teacher, a television repairman, 
a lady active in church work, and an adver- 
tising salesman. Mr. Jones was cold 
drinks and the conversation in the living 
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room was intense. It was, of course, the 
story of Sheepshead Bay. 

WILLIAM VAN VOLKENBERG. It was not al- 
ways an integrated community, At one time 
13th Street was the street that was isolated, 
and it was the poor section of the town, and 
that was the Negro community. Gradually 
some of these people became more affluent, 
were able to buy homes on 14th and 15th 
Streets. 

Narrator. The speaker was William Van 
Volkenberg. He lives on 15th Street, in the 
same house in which he was born 52 years 
ago. Mr. Van Volkenberg, as well as his 
other white neighbors, did not move out 
when the Negroes from 13th Street moved in 
* * * a process which Mrs. Florence Brown, 
& Negro, describes this way: 

FLORENCE Brown. It was, naturally, mostly 
a white area. But we were accepted. We 
went to school, and we may have been one 
in a class, but it didn’t matter. We played 
together, the children were all friends, and 
at home was the same thing. Our parents 
were friends. We just accepted each other. 
It wasn't a matter of noticing what color 
or what nationality they were. We were just 
people, and we were friends together. 

NARRATOR. Just people. That's what counts 
in Sheepshead Bay. And that’s what Joseph 
Payne, another Negro attending the meet- 
ing at Mister Jones’ home, emphasized by. 
looking back to his early years. 

JOSEPH Payne. I got my start through an 
Orthodox Jew and through a Catholic 
priest. They helped me when I needed help 
most as a youngster. 

Narrator. And Joe Spera, a white member 
of the group, told about a period in his life 
when he needed help and turned with his 
troubles to a Negro in the community, Allan 
Haynes. And he related Mr. Haynes’ answer 
in the form of an anecdote: 

Jor Spera..There was a man walking up 
the hill one day with a big load on his back. 
He was laughing, singing, he smiled, and 
helloed everybody. Everyone wanted to 
share his load, help him carry it up the hill, 
Another fellow was going up the hill, cuss- 
ing, and just going on his own way, not 
knowing anyone. Everyone ignored that 
man. And Mr. Haynes said to me, “Joey, 
I'm going to help you carry the load up the 
hill.” 

Narrator. Everybody around the table had 
his story to tell. But, eventually Florence 
Brown was able to develop the clearest pic- 
ture of her community. 

FLORENCE Brown. I've been living here all 
of my life. My family originally came from 
Nashville, Tenn, And the reason they came 
to Sheepshead Bay was the famous race 
track was here at that time. And in those 
years most of the jockeys were Negroes. And 
the families came and made their livelihood 
as best they could from and around the track. 

Narrator. A glimpse of Sheepshead Bay in 
times gone by. And what about today? 

FLORENCE Brown. Years ago before the 
subject of integration was a problem, we 
were living together as neighbors, and when 
we had block parties that meant: neighbors, 
everybody come. The Italian ladies would 
bring their wares, their special dishes, and 
we would have those and sell them at the 
party. The Negro mothers would make sweet 
potato pies and cook pigs feet and the rest 
of the things that go with it. We weren't 
thinking then of an integrated group. We 
were just neighbors and we were all friends 
together. And when we had a party it meant 
that all our friends should be there. 

Narrator. From the past, Florence Brown 
came back again to the present, 

FLORENCE Brown. Today our children go 
their way. Naturally, they get married 
among themselves and have their families. 
And the same with our white neighbors. We 
don’t expect to make a social issue of it. We 
live individual lives. To us here it just 
means: Each living his own life and no one 
interfering. 


If our children decided to get married and 
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invite their white friends—that's expected. 
If our white children get married and invite 
the Negroes—that's expected. They grew 
up together. They were friends together. 

Narrator. This then is the story of Sheeps- 
head Bay * * * a community of 200 fam- 
ilies who, without any effort yet without 
closing their eyes to today's problems, have 
found and preserved their own quiet way of 
life. 


Surrender of the Public Interest for the 
Benefit of a Favored Redeveloper by 
District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude a staff study of Subcommittee No. 4 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia which states, among other things 
that— 

Disposition of the 20 acres of land at an 
average price of $2.65 per square foot, would 
be a disgraceful surrender of the public 
interest for the benefit of a favored rede- 
veloper who is heavily in default on his 
contractural obligations with the RLA. 


The staff study commented on an arti- 
cle in the Washington Sunday Star of 
October 13, 1963, and I include the com- 
plete text of that article for the infor- 
mation of my colleagues. 

The study and article follows: 

STAFF Stupy—Sae or LAND TO WEBB & KNAPP 

BY THE RLA 

Hon. Jon Downy, 

Chairman, Subcommittee No. 4, District of 
Columbia Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, U.S. Congress: 

On Tuesday October 15, 1963, the Rede- 
velopment Land Agency propose to dispose 
of an additional 20 acres of land to the 
firm of Webb & Knapp, which considering 
the circumstances outlined in this report, 
must be considered as against the best pub- 
lic (taxpayers) interest. 

Disposition of the 20 acres of land at an 
average price of $2.65 per square foot, would 
be a ul surrender of the public 
interest for the benefit of a favored re- 
developer who is heavily in default on his 
contractural obligations with the Redevel- 
opment Land Agency. 

The $2.65 land price cannot be justified 
either by comparable land prices in the 
District for similar undertakings, or by the 
residual land value method of appraisal 
which has proved out to be much too low 
on the Town Houses constructed by the 
same redeveloper. 

By transferring the 20 acres of land to 
Webb & Knapp, the Redevelopment Land 
Agency is closing the door to the erection 
of any middle-income family housing in the 
Southwest project area, thus designating the 
area as a two-income area, high and low, 
with no middle, which no responsible plan- 
ner can justify as being in the best com- 
munity or social interest. 

Attempts made to try and justify this dis- 
position, if mewspaper stories are correct, 
border on the ridiculous. 

It was stated in Sunday's Star of October 
13, 1963, that the Redevelopment Land 
Agency Vice Chairman, Mr. Atkinson, made 
the following statements which will be 
quoted in order: 

-1, “That under the memorandum of 
understanding entered into between Rede- 
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velopment Land Agency and Mr. Zeckendorf, 
the Agency was limited to negotiating onl 
with the New Yorker for certain lands.” 

Take particular notice of the word “was”, 
which is clearly past tense. Mr. Atkinson did 
not say that RLA “is” limited to negotiating 
with Webb & Knapp, or Mr. Zeckendorf, as 
that would have been untrue, because the 
memo of understanding is no longer in effect, 
it not having been renewed since 1957, ac- 
cording to the General Accounting Office. 
So RLA can, and should, in the Federal and 
taxpayers’ interest, attempt to obtain a more 
equitable land price to help prevent a further 
rise in the net project cost which has already 
reached astronomical proportions. 

2. Mr. Atkinson stated, “He [Zeckendorf] 
gets the benefit of coming in when the proj- 
ect was in the hatching stage. * * * He had 
the wisdom to come in when no one else was 
willing to, and we were glad to do business 
with someone.” 

Mr. Atkinson must know that statement 
is an untruth, as he has been on the Board 
of Directors since its inception. There were 
others willing to come in, and they offered 
more money for the land, but RLA refused 
to entertain any offers, using the memo of 
understanding as a cloak under which they 
kept everybody else out, which proves Mr, 
Atkinson's statement to be false. 

3. “If we were free to negotiate now, and 
with other interested parties, the story would 
be different,” said Mr. Atkinson. 

The Agency is free to negotiate now, be- 
cause as stated previously, the memorandum 
of understanding no longer exists, not hav- 
ing been renewed, which removes any prefer- 
ential claim by Webb & Knapp. 

4. I again quote Mr, Atkinson. “I'm con- 
vinced the prices we negotiated with him, in 
ren of all the factors involved, are fair and 
egal.“ 

What are the factors involved that make 
such land prices fair and legal?- The Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority has paid 
$420 and $4.93 per square foot for land it 
purchased to build homes for the lowest seg- 
ment of the District’s population, yet the 
Redevelopment Land Agency is selling 
873,704.99 square feet for the erection of 
luxury apartments and other uses, for $2.65, 
and RLA’s Board of Directors say land is too 
high to build middle income housing. 

4. One final statement of Mr. Atkinson 
merits attention: “The Board is not dis- 
posed to tolerate delay in having construc- 
tion start.” 

That statement is obviously made for 
public consumption. Here is a firm that is 
in default after default on its present con- 
tracts, and the something that has been done 
to overcome delays is exactly nothing. 

River Park was started and finished; Capi- 
tal Park is moving rapidly; Tiber Island, 
Harbour Square and Carrollsburg Square 
were not even on the drawing boards when 
Webb & Knapp entered in agreements and 
contracts, yet they are all underway, while 
not one Webb & Knapp project is actually 
under construction at this time, yet Mr. 
Atkinson talks of his Board not tolerating 
any delay. Nine and one-half years have 
passed, and out of the approximately 64 acres 
committed to Webb & Knapp, only 18 have 
been redeveloped. 

No private organization could remain in 
business with that kind of operation as 
overhead costs would eat up its capital in- 
vestment, but with Redevelopment Land 
Agency using Federal funds, taxpayers’ dol- 
lars, the Agency does not appear to concern 
itself with what is or is not sound economic 
practice. 

Further, Redevelopment Land Agency is 
paying taxes running into the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars on land being held for 
this particular redeveloper. Had Redevel- 
opment Land Agency insisted on transfer- 
ring the land to the redeveloper, it would 
have been the redeveloper, not the taxpayers, 
who paid the taxes. The result would have 
been that the redeveloper would have been 
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forced to proceed expeditiously with the 
work, instead of sitting back and doing 
nothing other than what suits him, and 
what has suited him has resulted in delay- 
ing redevelopment for 914 years, and sent the 
net project cost soaring up and up. 

Sound business practice would demand 
that the Board of Directors of Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency take no action relative to 
the land disposition to Webb & Knapp at 
this time, and demand instead that the firm 
comply with all their contractual obligations 
financially and construction-wise in order to 
eliminate their defaults. 

Mr. Milton. Semer, Chief Counsel for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, told me 
that HHFA is anxious to get middle in- 
come family housing built, and that the 
Administrator, Mr. Robert Weaver, is ready 
to do everything possible to encourage such 
building, even, if necessary, to agreeing to a 
write-down of land cost. Even though re- 
gional funds have been exhausted for con- 
struction under section 221(d)(3), Mr. 
Semer has assured me that the Adminis- 
trator will arrange for the transfer of such 
funds as may be required for building such 
family housing in any urban renewal project 
in the District. 


From the Washington Star, Oct. 13, 1963] 
RLA SETS Lanp Prices ror SOUTHWEST 
TRACT—AGENCY To Turn Over Bic AREA TO 

ZECKENDORPF FOR DEVELOPMENT 

(By Robert J. Lewis) 

The Redevelopment Land Agency has set 
prices on more than 20 acres of residential 
land in Southwest Washington that it pro- 
poses to turn over shortly to William Zeck- 
endorf, the New York developer. 

This will be individually the largest resi- 
dential land transaction ever projected in 
the huge Southwest Washington redevelop- 
ment area. 

The proposed prices are considerably lower 
than those paid in recent years by the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority for public 
housing sites, both on the basis of the price 
per square foot and on the cost of land per 
dwelling unit. 

Nine parcels are included in the transac- 
tion. They are in four tracts adjacent to 
each other. All will be leased at 6 percent of 
the land price annually. Land for 180 town- 
houses, which are to be designated for sale, 
will eventually be purchased. 

Of a total of 1,028 units projected for con- 
struction, 728 will be elevator apartment 
units, 120 will be walkup apartments and 
180 will be the townhouses to be sold. 

HEARING SLATED 

A public hearing on the proposed decision 
to lease the land has been scheduled by RLA 
for 10:30 am., Tuesday, in its offices at 919 
18th Street NW. 

In a recent resolution setting land prices, 
the RLA Board said disposal of the parcels 
to Zeckendorf corporations “without solicita- 
tion of other offers is hereby determined to 
be the appropriate method of marketing these 
parcels.” 

The resolution called attention to a 
memorandum of understanding dated March 
15, 1954, in which it said the Agency agreed 
to sell or lease certain land in project area 
C to Webb & Knapp, Inc.,“ (the Zecken- 
dorf firm). Lease of the present parcels, 
the resolution said, “is considered to be in 
the best interests of the project.” 

The resolution set a price of $1.96 a square 
foot for land to be used as sites for the 120 
walkup apartments and for the 180 town- 
houses, 

OTHER PRICES LISTED 

The price of one elevator apartment site 
was set at $3.40 a square foot. The price of 
the other elevator apartment site was fixed 
at $3.75 a square foot. 

The 728 units of elevator apartment con- 
struction are proposed to be financed with 
mortgage insurance provided by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, Townhouses 
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and walkup apartments would be financed 
conventionally. 

The forthcoming leasing transaction will 
be the third in which Redevelopment Land 
Agency has turned over important tracts by 
lease to Mr. Zeckendorf’s corporations, 

Previously, Mr. Zeckendorf acquired the 
large commercial-residential site adjacent to 
Fourth and M Streets SW., in which four 
128-unit apartment buildings and a shop- 
ping-center building have been constructed. 
Additional residential and commercial de- 
velopment is proposed there. 

In addition, the developer has acquired 
major office and hotel sites surrounding the 
proposed L’Enfant Plaza, a large square pro- 
jected for construction on the 10th Street 
Mall south of Independence Avenue. Work 
on this project has not been started. 

The most recent tracts which Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency proposes to lease form an 
irregularly shaped area extending from the 
Southwest Freeway to the Maine Avenue 
waterfront, 

The eastern boundary is Fourth Street and 
the grounds of Amidon School. The western 
boundary is Seventh Street and Maine Ave- 
nue, and is adjacent to Thomas Jefferson 
Junior High School and a proposed site for 
St. Dominic's School just north of the junior 
high school. 

The land cost for each of the 282 elevator 
apartments in one 5 would be 81.704, 
under the proposed pi 
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elevator project would be $1,878. 

The unit cost of the land for each walkup 
apartment would be $2,172. 

The lot price for each townhouse (pro- 
Posed to sell for from $35,000 to $45,000) is 
$4,004. 

LAND RATES VARY 

In recent years, the National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority has had to pay generally from 
$4.20 to $4.93 per square foot for land it 
purchased for public housing sites, with one 
transaction requiring payment in excess of 
$8 a square foot, based on the market value. 

NCHA's land cost for each unit in the Park 
Morton development, Georgia Avenue and 
Park Road NW., including site clearance, was 
$4,093, These are walkup units. 

For Greenleaf Gardens on M Street SW., 
adjacent to the Southwest redevelopment 
area, the land cost per unit was $2,885, in- 
cluding clearance. These are mostly elevator 
apartments, 

In the case of Arthur Capper dwellings, 
on M Street SE., the land cost to NCHA, in- 
cluding clearance, was $3,223 per unit. Five- 
sixths of the 612 units in this project are in 
elevator buildings. 

A spokesman for the public housing agen- 
cy said land for two additional develop- 
ments now projected has been acquired at a 
cost, including clearance, of $3,716 and $3,255, 
respectively, per unit. 

NEAR U.S. AVERAGE 

In an appearance before a House Appro- 
Priations Subcommittee last March, 
Marie C. McGuire, Commissioner of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, testified that 
the average cost of land for each public 
ane unit throughout the country was 

,000. 

On the basis of this testimony, NCHA's 
land costs have been either below or slightly 
above the national average, though Wash- 
ington is conceded to be a high-land-cost 
area. 

The Redevelopment Land Agency is un- 
derstood to feel that the prices set on the 
new parcels to be leased to Mr. Zeckendorf’s 
corporations are adequate, considering all 
circumstances. 

Richard R. Atkinson, Vice Chairman of 
the Redevelopment Land Agency Board, said 
last night: “All the prices have been justi- 
fied to the Board's satisfaction.” 

Mr. Atkinson said the Board felt, “consid- 
ering all the factors involved, that it was 
getting the best price possible.” 

The Board member pointed out that under 
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the memorandum of understanding entered 
into between Redevelopment Land Agency 
and Mr. Zeckendorf, the Agency was limited 
to 3 only with the New Torker 
for certain lan 

“He gets — benefit ot coming in when 
the project was in the hatching stage,“ he 
said. 

“He had the wisdom in the beginning to 
come in when no one else was willing to, 
and we were glad to do business with some- 


“If we were free to negotiate now, the 
story would be quite different, but Im con- 
vinced the prices we negotiated with him, in 
view of all the factors involved, are fair and 
and legal.” 

Mr. Atkinson, who has been a member of 
the Redevelopment Land Agency Board since 
its inception, said, however, the Board is 
not disposed to tolerate delay in having con- 
struction start. 

It he doesn't act fast, a default will be de- 
clared and we will do something about it,” 
Mr. Atkinson said. p 

PLANS DISCLOSED 

A spokesman for the Zeckendorf corpora- 
tions told the Star it was planned to start 
construction of walkup apartments and town 
houses by next June. 

Rents for walkup apartments, he said, 
are expected to be from $105 a month for 
efficiencies to around 6200 for 2-bedroom 
apartments. 

The townhouses, expected to sell from 
635.000 to $45,000, would be designed by the 
firm of Walter M. Macomber and Walter 
G. Peter, Jr., well-known Washington 
architects. 


Mr. Vinson and the Gesell Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, my old 
friend and colleague, Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner William H. Fitzpatrick, editor of the 
Norfolk Ledger-Star, has taken cog- 
nizance of the Gesell report which was 
the foundation for the directive of the 
Secretary of Defense putting the mili- 
tary in the political arena. 

He has done an excellent editorial on 
the basis of the legislation introduced by 
the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia, Cart Vinson, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee. 

Here it is. I suggest you read and 
weigh carefully every word: 

Mn. Vinson AND THE GESELL REPORT 

In his quiet but methodical way, Repre- 
sentative Cari Vinson has rolled up his 
sleeves to do battle with Defense Secretary 
McNamara over the policing role forced on 
the military in the current civil rights dis- 
putes. 

He introduced a bill, His bill is an answer 
to Mr. McNamara’s Defense Department Di- 
rective No. 5120.27 of July 26, 1963, which 
authorizes military base commanders to 
declare off limits to military personnel any 
community where segregation exists—one of 
the suggestions made in the Gesell report. 

Mr. Vinson’s bill would not only nullify 
Mr. McNamara's order. It would also sub- 
ject to court-martial any commander who 
“directs, implements, or requests the use of 
an off-limits sanction because of race or 
religion.” 

The struggle now buillding up is not solely 
over that part of the Gesell report that has 
already been put into effect by Mr. Mo- 
Namara, It is also over parts of the 93-page 
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study of discrimination in the Armed Forces 
ordered by President Kennedy which have 
not yet been put into effect. Some proposals, 
as interpreted by the National Observer, are: 

An officer's effectiveness in ending segre- 
gation should be monitored and rated by 
the Defense Department as a guide to future 
promotions. 

Negroes and whites should not be allowed 
to gather in separate service clubs, as is the 
custom on many bases. 

Greater care should be taken to see that 
more Negro girls are invited to military so- 
cial functions, and white girls who might 
prefer not to socialize with Negroes should 
be discouraged. 

And, says the National Observer: “The 
Gesell report also urged more zealous re- 
cruiting of Negroes, renting of houses for 
Negro servicemen in phony names if that 
becomes necessary, and prohibiting service- 
men from patronizing any business estab- 
lishment not having the ‘express approval’ 
of the base commander. Such businesses 
might best be identified by a decal in the 
front window, the Gesell Committee said.” 

Mr. Vinson introduced his bill, he said, 
because “the role of the military, unless we 
act, is about to undergo a sharp and danger- 
ous change.” 

It would be hard to dispute Mr. Vinson's 
words. If officers are to be on 
their aptitude for effectiveness in promoting 
civil rights in areas embraced by their com- 
mands, then Annapolis, West Point, and the 
Air Academy had better look to their curri- 
culums. Perhaps the midshipmen and ca- 
dets will need fewer lectures on gunnery and 
on startegy and tactics, and some instruction. 
in their new duties by Mr. Roy Wilkins, Dr. 
Martin Luther King, and Congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell. And to be fully prepared 
for the really recalcitrant areas, perhaps a 
great deal more attention ought to be paid 
to courses in military government of occu- 
pied areas. 

Of course, Mr. Vryson's bill will probably 
get no place whatsoever in Congress since it 
will be considered an anticivil rights bill. 
But its introduction is important in itself. It 
puts everyone on notice—from President 
Kennedy on down—that Mr. Vinson intends 
to see that the balance is redressed and that 
the role of the military be limited to defend- 
ing the country and not broadened to po- 
licing the country's morals and customs, 

For, mark you, those parts of the Gesell 
report the National Observer emphasized 
have very little to do with equal rights or 
equal opportunity, the reasons offered by 
the Kennedy administration for its civil 
rights bill and by the Negro leaders for their 
sit-ins and marches. But those parts that 
force intermingling have everything to d 
with a zealous program for moulding our 
society as zealots would have our society 
develop. It may transgress the rights of 
others, to be sure, but that is only un- 
fortunate. 

In the view of the Ledger-Star, all this is 
an entirely improper role for the military. 
And it is a dangerous role, for if the military 
is to be used as an instrument for social 
reform, why shouldn't it be used as an 
instrument for political reform? And if it 
ever comes to that, we are on the way to 
control by whoever controls the military. 

In the enthusiasm to meet the present 
civil rights conflicts and disputes head-on, 
these things may not have occurred to John 
F. Kennedy. But you may be sure they have 
occurred to Cart Vinson, who has never 
been a strident southern advocate of the 
status quo with no 

And Mr. VINSON is a power in Washington. 
As chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee and before that chairman of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, Mr. Vinson 
has helped guide the destinies of our mili- 
tary long and well. The last thing he will 
permit is a tinkering with the role of the 
Military Establishment. He has bested Presi- 
dents before in showdown tests of strength 
over military matters. We wish him well now. 


Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate worked on higher education bill but postponed it until October 21. 
House passed bill on preservation and reproduction of historic documents. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 18535-18565 


Bills Introduced: Three bills and four resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2235-2237; S. Con. Res. 62-64; 
and S. Res. 214. Page 18537 


Bill Reported: Report was made as follows: S. 920, 
providing for the issuance of authorizations for alien 
amateur radio operators to operate their stations in the 
U.S. and its possessions, with reciprocal agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and the alien’s government, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 562). Page 18537 
Bills Referred: Eight House-passed bills were referred 
to Committee on the District of Columbia. 

: Page 18481 
President's Communication—Wheat: Communica- 
tion from President respecting sale of surplus American 


wheat was received and referred to Committee on Agri- 


culture and Forestry. Page 18535 


Housing for Elderly: Senate passed without amend- 
ment and cleared for President H. J. Res. 724, to improve 
housing facilities for the elderly. Motion to reconsider 
this Passage was tabled. Pages 18485—18486 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
on Wednesday, October 16, Senate will consider S. 649, 
water pollution control, and when final action has been 
taken thereon it will consider, not necessarily in the 
order stated, S. 1543, a D.C. bill; H.R. 4638, transfer of 
executive power at conclusion of term of office of a Pres- 
ident; S. 283, to amend the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act; and H. J. Res. 192, relating to rice acreage allot- 
ments. Page 18486 


Higher Education: Senate worked on H.R. 6143, pro- 
posed Higher Education Facilities Act, taking the fol- 
lowing action on amendments to committee amend- 
ment (in nature of a substitute) : 

Adopted: By 45 yeas to 33 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Ervin amendment to permit taxpayers’ suits to 
test constitutionality of loans or grants to religious 
schools; McIntyre amendment adding to the definition 
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in bill of “an institution of higher education”; Clark 
amendment authorizing appropriations for grants for 
construction of graduate academic facilities; and Morse 
amendment adding to the definition in bill of “aca- 
demic facilities.” 

Rejected: By 33 yeas to 49 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Prouty substitute amendment for the commit- 
tee substitute (Prouty substitute contains the language of 
the bill as it passed the House); by 26 yeas to 55 nays 
(motion to reconsider tabled), Ervin amendment to ex- 
clude from purview of the bill any higher institutions of 
learning owned, dominated, or operated by a religious 
organization. 

The bill was then temporarily put aside until Mon- 
day, October 21, for the consideration of other business 
in the interim. Poges 18481, 18489, 18491, 18493-18531 
Water Pollution: By unanimous consent, Senate 
agreed that S. 649, providing for the establishment 
within the Department of HEW of a Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration, will be considered 
starting at noon Wednesday, October 16, and that de- 
bate thereon will be limited as follows: 1 hour, equally 
divided, on any amendment, motion, or appeal (except 
motion to table); that no nongermane amendment will 
be accepted; and that debate on question of passage of 
bill will be limited to 4 hours, equally divided (except 
that 1 hour of this time shall be allotted to Senator 
Cooper for debate on an amendment to be offered by 
him). 

Committee amendments were then adopted en bloc, 
and will be considered as original text for purpose of 
further amendment. Pages 18531-18535 


Quorum Call: One quorum call was taken today. 
Page 18516 


Record Votes: Three record votes were taken today. 


Pages 18518, 18522, 18526 
Program for Wednesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 6:58 p.m. until noon Wednesday, October 16, 
when, under provisions of unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, Senate will consider S. 649, water pollution con- 


Recent Improvements in the Administra- 
tion of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. DUNCAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
no criticism of the U.S. foreign assist- 
ance program is so often expressed as 
the criticism that foreign aid is a good 
idea being badly executed—that our for- 
eign aid program suffers from inept and 
inefficient administration. I myself have 
leveled this criticism and I know of no 
one who defends the examples of waste 
and poor planning that have occurred. 

An organization as large and compli- 
cated as the Agency for International 
Development, charged with executing a 
program as complex as the foreign aid 
program, presents at best a difficult ad- 
ministrative challenge. But there are 
encouraging signs that this challenge is 
now being met by better administration. 

AID was established in the fall of 1961 
and given responsibility for the techni- 
cal assistance activities of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, the 
banking functions of the Development 
Loan Fund, and the Cooley loan fund 
lending function of the Export-Import 
Bank. The first problems faced by AID 
were those of consolidating the func- 
tions and personnel] of these component 
groups. A complete organizational 
framework had to be put into operation. 
New personnel had to be recruited and 
personnel from component agencies ab- 
sorbed or reassigned. Lines of author- 
ity and responsibility had to be desig- 
nated. And while all of these organiza- 
tional problems were being confronted 
foreign aid projects already in progress 
had to be managed. The foreign aid 
program could not stop while AID was 
being organized. 

Many of the alleged administrative 
shortcomings of AID have been a result 
of the reorganizational problems of the 
Agency. 

Most of these problems of transition 
and consolidation have been solved. AID 
has organized under one administrative 
roof all of the various means of provid- 
ing foreign economic assistance, and of 
coordinating military assistance with 
economic assistance so that these two 
Major elements may operate in concert. 

The task now facing AID is to refine 
the workings of the Agency, and to iron 
out the weaknesses which have become 
apparent in the first year and a half of 
its existence. 

A series of positive measures are be- 
ing taken or have been completed in 
AID's continuing effort to make the 
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Agency operate more efficiently and ef- 
fectively. 

To achieve clear lines of authority and 
responsibility, AID has divided all 
country programs into four regional bu- 
reaus: Latin America, Far East, Near 
East-South Asia, and Africa. Each bu- 
reau is headed by an assistant admin- 
istrator who reports directly to the Ad- 
ministrator. The regional bureaus work 
closely with their counterparts in the 
Department of State. 

A project is underway to coordinate 
foreign assistance affairs and political 
affairs by integrating AID specialists for 
each country with Department. of State 
experts for the same country, making 
a joint State-AID office. This back-to- 
back plan has worked successfully in 
a pilot project involving the Latin Amer- 
ican Bureau. 

Delegations of authority have been 
perfected so that each regional bureau 
now has adequate authority to perform 
its responsibilities. In addition, a new 
method of allocating administrative 
funds has been instituted by which each 
Regional Administrator is responsible for 
keeping costs within the quotas for his 
region. 

AID has recently begun modifications 
in its reporting and control systems, and 
has completed a new program develop- 
ment system which has been outlined in 
a set of guidance documents known as 
the Program Guidance Manual. These 
new programs are scheduled to be put 
into effect in 1964. 

An agencywide program—called the 
implementation project—will restate and 
revise policies and procedural and tech- 
nical guidelines. The goal of the proj- 
ect, which has been almost completed, 
is to develop a consistent set of policies 
and procedures which reflect the new 
AID organization, with its new concepts 
and directions. Key problems being 
ironed out include: 

First. Criteria and procedures for 
processing capital loan or grant proj- 


ts; 

Second. Commodity assistance proce- 
dures; 

Third. Policies and guidelines for 
drafting, negotiating and monitoring 
contracts; 

Fourth. Criteria and procedures for 
providing technical assistance; and 

Fifth. Utilization of foreign curren- 
cies, generated by U.S. assistance pro- 
grams to stimulate further economic de- 
velopment in the countries. 

When this project is complete, further 
reassessments of organizational structure 
and manpower utilization will be made. 

AID is also examining in detail its 
relationship with other U.S. Government 
agencies to determine what work and re- 
sponsibilities these agencies might per- 
form for AID. During recent months, 
general agreements for interagency co- 


operation in foreign aid activities have 
been negotiated with the Department of 
Labor, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Internal Revenue Service, Corps of Engi- 
neers, and the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. Action has been taken to im- 
prove AID’s working relationship with 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
land-grant colleges in the planning and 
implementation of agricultural projects. 

Similarly, AID has taken measures to 
induce more participation by U.S. pri- 
vate enterprise in fostering economic de- 
velopment overseas. This is being done 
through greater emphasis on investment 
guarantees, and on foreign currency 
loans—so-called “Cooley” loans—to U.S. 
firms and their affiliates for setting up 
commercial enterprises which will heip 
economic development. 

AID has established several new of- 
fices to deal with specific problem areas. 
The new International Development Or- 
ganizations staff was created to push for 
more aid contributions from other indus- 
trialized countries, as well as better co- 
ordination between donor countries. 

An Office of Public Safety has been 
organized to give special attention to 
internal defense problems which are a 
critical aspect of our aid operations in 
many countries. 

Research into techniques of economic 
and social development is now being car- 
ried out by a new Office of Human Re- 
sources and Social Development. 

In the Office of Material Resources 
AID has established a staff to work on 
the development of cooperatives in 
countries receiving aid. The staff of the 
Small Business Office is charged with 
the specific task of increasing opportuni- 
ties for small American firms to partici- 
pate in AID-financed procurement. 

A separate office of engineering, de- 
signed to insure uniform engineering 
standards and to review feasibility 
studies to prevent poor planning and 
potential waste has also been established. 

To maintain a constant doublecheck 
on mission operations, AID has orga- 
nized a Management Inspection Staff 
composed of trained investigators as- 
signed to carry out periodic examina- 
tions, inspections, and investigations of 
AID operations and personnel. These 
inspections supplement regular internal 
audits and are designed to assure prompt 
correction of deficiencies and provide for 
immediate corrective measures. 

In the field of program planning, the 
Agency has established a Program Re- 
view and Coordination Staff to provide 
a thorough and continuing economic 
analysis of program plans and policies, 

Field studies by the program coordi- 
nation staff have led to the publication 
for the first time in the history of our 
foreign assistance program of perman- 
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ent policy guidelines for program plan- 
ning and a manual setting forth firm 
criteria by which the needs of individual 
countries shall be judged. These criteria 
specify the importance of the country to 
overall U.S. objectives, the degree of 
political stability, the degree of economic 
development, and the degree to which 
the country will help itself. 

While some of these changes required 
additional personnel, most were accom- 
plished within existing personnel re- 
sources. But the increase was largely 
neutralized by cuts in various headquar- 
ters staff units outside the regional 
bureaus. 

A major effort is presently underway 
to streamline the personnel requirements 
of the entire Agency. A detailed study 
has been made of each staff to determine 
personnel requirements. Strict person- 
nel ceilings have been established for all 
offices. The Administrator has ordered 
@ reduction in some staffs by the elimi- 
nation of positions as they become 
vacant. 

At the same time efforts are being 
made to improve the quality of AID per- 
sonnel. Outstanding people are being 
recruited from outside Government for 
important positions in the foreign aid 
program. A special effort has been made 
to encourage leading business execu- 
tives to take top administrative positions 
overseas. Twenty-seven oversea posts 
have been filled with high-level execu- 
tives recruited from the U.S. business 
community. 

Still other administrative improve- 
ment programs underway at AID include 
the increased application of automatic 
data processing in management control, 
personnel, and fiscal accounting; the 
consolidation of contract policy func- 
tions; the implementation of tighter 
manpower controls to enforce increased 
productivity. 

Improving administration is a con- 
tinuing process, and undoubtedly much 
remains to be done to maximize the 
administrative effectiveness of AID. 
But the Agency has made—and con- 
tinues to make—significant improve- 
ments. The results of these improve- 
ments have already become apparent in 
the greater effectiveness with which the 
foreign aid program is being now car- 
ried out. 


Indiana’s Public Deepwater Harbor at 
Burns Ditch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
“The Port Gets a Boost” broadcast by 
WISH and WISH-TV printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. This editorial 
demonstrates the statewide support and 
enthusiasm for the construction of In- 
diana’s public deepwater harbor at 
Burns Ditch. 
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Indiana needs the facility of a public, 
deepwater harbor to serve the needs of 
its great industrial area in Lake and 
Porter Counties. Lake County is today 
the steel capital of the world and when 
the new mills in Porter County are con- 
structed the steel capacity of this area 
will be unrivaled in the world. It is 
equally important that the recommen- 
dation for a national lakeshore area be 
provided and the editorial properly sug- 
gests the need for additional recreation 
space in the Calumet. This editorial 
seems to capture the sentiment of the 
State of Indiana in support of these two 
great projects to realize the full poten- 
tial of the Lake-Porter County areas. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Port Gers A Boost 

After nearly 30 years of dreams, debate, 
and delay, the announcement that the White 
House has granted conditional approval of a 
compromise plan to build an Indiana deep- 
water port has come with surprising sudden- 
ness. 

Officially endorsed in the early 1930's, but 
dreamed of for much longer, the controver- 
slal port plan has been the subject of too 
many words and not enough action for too 
many years. Bogged down in a partisan fight 
between proponents for industrial develop- 
ment and those for conservation interests— 
while weathering the political pressures of 
Illinois Senator PauL Doudlas— the port plan 
and the State have suffered interminable set- 
backs. 

Finally, with a somewhat untimely flourish, 
the Federal Budget Bureau, which speaks for 
the President in money matters, has given a 
general OK to the port proposal. It has also 
recommended an 11,700-acre national lake- 
shore park be created in the harbor area of 
the port. 

But even though long delayed, the news is 
welcome to WISH-Tv. just as it should be 
welcome to the major proponents of the con- 
troversy surrounding the port. We join 
Governor Welsh in hailing the announce- 
ment as a distinct step forward for the port, 
and for Indiana. 

Still, all is not yet clear sailing for the 
important project. According to Secretary 
Clinton Green of the Indiana Port Commis- 
sion, the approval of the Budget Bureau is 
“only one of several steps required before 
the harbor and port terminal become a real- 
ity.” So for those who would wish to oppose 
the compromise plan, there is still time for 
more debate—and more delay. 

It seems inconceivable to WISH-TV, how- 
ever, that any responsible group with the 
best interests of our State in mind will con- 
tinue to further delay the construction of 
the deepwater port. The project is too im- 
portant to Indiana for partisan bickering. 
Now that the compromise plan has finally 
received the backing of the White House, we 
hope that all Indiana citizens will join forces 
in 5 the project. Let's build that 
port. 


Anti-Tito Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Thursday, October 10, a large mass 
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meeting in Gary, Ind., sponsored by 

citizens of Serbian descent, protested 

the coming visit of Communist tyrant 

Tito. This meeting was also attended 

by other citizens whose motherland is 

now under the Communist iron heel, and 
whose peoples are enslaved. Yugo- 
slavia's people are without any power 

whatsoever to vote or participate in a 

free government or to legislate for the 

welfare of the masses now under sub- 
jugation. This Tito protest rally was 
held on the 29th anniversary of the as- 
sasination of King Alexander of Yugo- 

Slavia by the Communist leaders. 

At this meeting, two major resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. One called 
for our State Department to persuade 
Tito to allow Gary, Indiana-born Bishop 
Varnava Nastich to come back to his 
native country. Bishop Nastich was con- 
victed at a mock trial by the Tito police 
and served a number of years in a Com- 
munist prison. Today, he is under con- 
stant surveillance and house arrest. He 
has been asking for sometime for per- 
mission to return to his native land, but 
the Tito government refuses to act on 
his application. 

Mr. Speaker, I am herewith sub- 
mitting copies of both resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted at the mass 
meeting protesting Tito’s visit to this 
land of freedom, and also asking help 
from our Government to aid in the re- 
turn of Bishop Nastich: 

RESOLUTION ON Trro Visrr ADOPTED BY AMER- 
ICANS OF SERBIAN DESCENT, AT A Mass MEET- 
ING IN Gary, IND., ON OCTOBER 9, 1963 
1. Tito is a Communist and has never been 

anything but a Communist, dedicated to the 

promotion of communism and the extinction 
of freedom throughout the world. 

2. In 1946 Tito, after a mock trial, mur- 
dered Gen. Draza Mihailowich, the valiant 
war leader of the Serbian people and the 
stanchest ally of the United States of 
America. In the same year he shot down two 
U.S. planes, resulting in the death of six 
American airmen. 

3. In June 1957 Tito stated in Stalingrad 
that “Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union 
march in time of peace as in time of war, 
shoulder to shoulder, toward the same goal 
of the victory of socialism in the whole 
world.” 

4. In the last few years the Yugoslav Com- 
munist regime has repeatedly and solemnly 
taken the position that the stand of Com- 
munist Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union on 
the most important international problems, 
is very similar or identical.” 

5. Emboldened by our policy of weakness 
and concessions, Tito has now rejected any 
pretense of discord and conflict between his 
regime and the U.S.S.R. The invitation of 
our State Department to Tito to visit the 
President of the United States of America 
comes at a time of the most friendly rela- 
tions and fullest cooperation between the 
Soviet and the Yugoslav Communists in pro- 
moting their common goals of the Commu- 
nist conquest of the world. 

6. This invitation to Tito confirms the 
fatal trend of our foreign policy to appease 
the enemy, a policy which has facilitated the 
Communist conquest of half of Europe, and 
the whole of China and has brought com- 
munism to 90 miles from U.S. shores, 

7. The invitation to Tito to visit the 
United States is a national disgrace for the 
United States, it is an insult to all Ameri- 
cans who know what communism stands for, 
what unspeakable crimes it has committed 
and what it holds in store for America, 
should the Communist aims be realized. It 
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is a heayy blow to freedom fighters not only 

in Yugoslavia, but throughout the world. 

8. Therefore, we emphatically protest 
against the invitation extended to Commu- 
nist Tito, as detrimental to the national in- 
terests of the United States of America and 
helpful to Communist imperialist aims. 

9. All those who are put in positions of 
power and policymaking by the vote of the 
American people, have the sacred obligation 
to defend U.S. national interests, principles 
and values, and promote freedom in the 
world, and not to promote internationalist 
schemes and fraternize with the Communists, 
mortal enemies of the United States and 
everything it stands for. 

10. We are doing our duty as U.S. citizens 
today by reminding our elected representa- 
tives of the fact that Americanism and com- 
munism are absolutely incompatible and we 
shall do our duty at the next elections by 
giving our trust and vote only to those who 
will defend this country, watch its ramparts 
and work for the advancement of the cause 
of freedom in the whole world. 

BISHOP VaRNAVA NASTICH RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED BY THE COMMITTEE OF UNITED 
AMERICAN-SERBIAN ORGANIZATIONS IN GARY, 
IND. 


Americans of Serblan descent, gathered 
at their mass meeting of October 9, 1963, in 
Gary, Ind., respectfully urge you to demand 
that the Yugoslav authorities immediately 
release the American-born right reverend 
bishop of the Serbian Orthodox Church, 
Varnava Nastich, and issue him a visa to 
come to the United States. Bishop Nastich 
is now deprived of any diocese and kept 
under permanent police control in condi- 
tions of virtual arrest. 

Bishop Nastich was born in 1914 in Gary, 
Ind. He is held in highest esteem by all 
Serbs in Yugoslavia as well as by his fellow 
American Serbs throughout the United 
States. 

In view of the bold and impertinent of- 
fensive which the Yugoslay Communist 
regime is conducting to disrupt the Serbian 
Orthodox Church in the United States and 
Canada, the presence of Bishop Varnava 
Nastich in the United States, the country of 
his birth, would be of great value for the 
Serbian Orthodox Church and for the 
strengthening of the foundation of America. 

Nick Sever, 
Chairman. 


To Move a Haystack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
ingenuity of the American farmer, who 
has given the United States the greatest 
agricultural production and efficiency 
in the world, is illustrated by a brief ar- 
ticle appearing in the October issue of 
Goodyear News. 

The article tells of the invention of 
Fritz Lahman, of Hecla, S. Dak., whose 
5-minute haystack loader has made 
the task of bringing hay to the feedlot 
a great deal easier for farmers in the 
northern United States and Canada. 

I congratulate Fritz Lahman of my 
home State and ask unanimous consent 
to include the article in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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To Move a HAYSTACK 

Tourists may yell warnings when massive 
haystacks seemingly chase tractors across 
the farmland, but rarely does the farmer pay 
any attention. To him, it’s all in a produc- 
tive day's work. 

Thanks to the ingenuity of a South Dakota 
farmer-mechanic, farmers in the Northern 
United States and Canada can take drudgery 
out of hauling hay from field to barn lot for 
winter cattle feeding. 

Annually faced with winters so cold and 
snows so deep that their cattle cannot go 
into the flelds for feed, north-country farm- 
ers have been forced to bring the feed to the 
cattle. For many years the farmers have 
performed the tiring, time-consuming ritual 
of lifting haystacks a forkful at a time onto 
wagons in the field hauling the hay to the 
feedlot and rebuilding the stack in the same 
manner. 

Fritz Lahman’s invention is in sharp con- 
trast. His 5-minute haystack loader is 
backed up to a stack, the stack is winched 
aboard with a cable and carted away to the 
lot where it is winched off onto the ground. 
An 18 by 20-foot haystack weighing many 
tons is moved with no more effort than haul- 
ing grass clippings in a two-wheeled traller. 

Like many inventions, the 56-minute hay- 
stock loader is the brainchild of a man who 
sought a better way to perform his task. A 
farmer himself, Lahman has the added ad- 
vantage of being a mechanic. For many 
years he repaired autos and trucks in a little 
white frame garage in the tiny farming com- 
munity of Hecla, S. Dak. 

In 1945, he devised a prototype haystack 
loader strictly for his own use from old truck 
parts. It worked, and the word spread. 

“People came for miles around to see the 
thing.“ Lahman says. “Some wanted one 
just like it. I built them one at a time, pro- 
vided the buyer paid me in advance.” 

Lahman averaged a loader per year until 
1955. By then the demand was great enough 
that he went into full-time production, with 
one employee and a hodgepodge of used 
plant machinery collected from as far away 
as Chicago. 

Lahman Manufacturing Co.'s first-year pro- 
duction was 25 haystack loaders. Last year’s 
production was exactly 10 times that—250 
machines. The company now has 35 em- 
ployees, all local people, trained on the job. 

Four salesmen merchandise the stack mov- 
ers to implement dealers in North and South 
Dakota, parts of Montana, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, and most of Canada. 

Lahman Manufacturing Co. makes nearly 
all haystack loader components. Frames, 
fenders, sprockets, gears—even wheel hubs 
for the six-wheeled vehicle—are fabricated 
in the plant. Specialized items such as rims, 
tires, chain, bearings and cable are the only 
ones purchased in finished form. 

Completed orders are delivered to buyers in 
all parts of the trade area by company driv- 
ers in company-owned trucks, 

Lamman's creative turn of mind has 
brought vertical expansion as well as hori- 
zontal. Five years ago he designed a Good- 
year-mounted haystack former which is 
towed into a field, filled with hay and then 
pulled away, leaving a perfect rectangular 
stack. Two years ago he engineered a cattle 
crossing guard—a widely spaced pipe frame 
over which vehicles can cross, but cattie will 
not. 

This fall another Lahman product will be 
marketed: a straw buncher which attaches 
to the rear of a combine, catching the ordi- 
narily-scattered straw and making minia- 
ture haystocks of it. 

The white frame garage is now a machine 
shop. Beside and behind it are five more 
structures, added as the need for working 
space increased. A sixth is now under con- 
struction. 

At present, Lahman sees no particular in- 
ventions upcoming, but will continue to 
develop present products and take things 
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as they come. “We plan to keep right on 
expanding,” he says. 

Lahman Manufacturing Co. is living proof 
that America is still the land of opportunity 
for people of vislion—people with the cre- 
ativity and drive to make those visions be- 
come reality. 


Attacks on Congress Assailed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, quite 
consistently, now, the so-called liberal 
press and many leftwingers castigate 
Congress as an institution and wish it 
would evaporate into thin air. Of 
course, the fact that the Constitution 
established the Congress as an equal 
branch of the Federal Government is ir- 
relevant to these critics who would pre- 
fer socialism to our system of private 
enterprise. 

In the October 7 issue of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, William S. White very 
effectively unmasked this attempt toward 
one-man domination: 

ATTACKS ON CONGRESS ASSAILED 
(By William S. White) 

This country could one day face nothing 
less than a constitutional crisis in the inces- 
sant degrading now going on of Congress 
as an institution expressly charged by that 
Constitution to go its independent way. 

This curiously uninformed und almost 
hysterical attack upon Congress has, of 
course, been going on for some years. Al- 
most invaribly it comes from leftwing so- 
called intellectuals and political scientists 
who seem not to have the faintest notion 
that that thing up on Capitol Hill was de- 
liberately set up to be no President's stooge 
but every President's checkrein. 

Still, none of the past howling from these 
quarters has been remotely comparable to 
its present shrill yolume. Members of Con- 
gress from either party who dare go onto 
some television panels must be prepared 
actually to apologize for the fact that Con- 
gress is performing its constitutional 
function. 

PRESIDENT SATISFIED 


They must actively defend the gall of the 
place in refusing to abdicate its sworn du- 
ties by giving automatic—and instant—as- 
sent to whatever is asked of it by the ad- 
ministration. Careful inquiry into this or 
that bill or proposal, which is the root reason 
for Congress very being, is presented by 
eager critics as blind and irresponsible ob- 
structionism. Final and outright congres- 
sional refusal of this or that program is de- 
scribed as hardly short of treason to “the 
people's welfare.” 

Sometimes, indeed, the attitude of the in- 
terrogator suggests that a Member of Con- 
gress is in the dock on a criminal charge: 
Explain at once—as soon as you have quit 
hitting your grandmother with that spade— 
what ugly motive has caused Congress not 
to do such and such. Is it true that Con- 
gress is full of louts and conspirators against 
the good life? 

Pundits and professors fill the egghead 

es, and don’t wholly neglect the daily 
press, with automatic assumptions that Con- 
gress is invariably wrong or stupid, or per- 
haps actually evil, in any contest with a 
President—so long as he is a “liberal” Pres- 
ident, It is only fair to say, parenthetically, 
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that the present President who is the in- 
tended beneficiary of the screaming, John 
F. Kennedy, does not welcome such juvenile 
support, He has read the Constitution and 
is satisfied with it the way it is. 

The most exasperating thing of all, per- 
haps, is that all this nonsense comes, with 
rare exceptions, from people whose actual 
knowledge of a single reality in Congress is 
as patently and absurdly limited as, say, my 
knowledge of nuclear physics. 

A whole new meaning for words—and a 
whole new system of unthink—would be re- 
quired to grasp their approach to public af- 
fairs, When, say, a Senator votes his con- 
victions and proper State interests, after 
prolonged study of the right thing to do, 
he is a matchless hero if he goes with the 
administration and a knuckleheaded cretin 
if he goes the other way. The more time and 
care he puts into his decisions the more 
intolerably wrong they are—for the scream- 
ers take a very dim view of “time-wasting 
debate.“ The higher his earned respect from 
among the most informed of all critics, his 
colleagues, the less respect he gets from the 
reformers—unless, of course, his record is 
agreeable to their notions of the moment, 

ATTACKS GOVERNMENT 


And this is in fact a pointless unless.“ 
For, as might rationally be expected, no 
Member becomes a great man of Congress 
by spending all his time denying the proper 
independence of his own place in order to 
run after some President as a docile stooge. 

At bottom, this business is an attack on 
no less a thing than representative govern- 
ment, This is so because Congress is the 
only part of the Government which is liter- 
ally and precisely representative in structure 
and character. 

What the screamers, therefore, are really 
reaching for, whether they know it or not, 
is a kind of people’s republic where public 
policy would be exclusively in the hands of 
a President who, though quite democrati- 
cally and lawfully elected, would thereafter 
be under no real check at all. 


South Bend (Ind.) Tribune Endorses 
Sale of Wheat to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Record, an editorial from the South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune of October 11, 1963, 
endorsing President Kennedy’s decision 
to permit the private sale of wheat to the 
Soviet Union. 


The editorial follows: 
WHEAT For RUSSIA 


In clearing the way for the private sale 
of millions of bushels of wheat to the Soviet 
Union, President Kennedy described his de- 
cision as just good business for the United 
States. 

All things considered, it is difficult to 
argue convincingly to the contrary, although 
it will be conceded that we will be helping 
Khrushchev & Co. to get off the hook at 
home and in the satellite countries to which 
Moscow has supply commitments. 

Domestically, of course, the President takes 
some political risks, for there are some who 
believe that the United States shouldn’t 
trade at all with the Communist bloc. 
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In this case, however, it appears that sell- 
ing wheat to the Soviets is clearly not con- 
trary to the national interests of the United 
States. 

We have wheat to sell—lots of it. If it 
isn't sold we have to store it, and that costs 
money. And there is the loss due to spoil- 
age to consider. 

If we sell it abroad, the cash that comes 
into the country helps alleviate the aggra- 
vating imbalance of international payments 
which is causing a serious drain on U.S. 
gold reserves. 

And there is this to remember. The Rus- 
sians have the wherewithal to pay for their 
purchases, and if they can’t get the wheat 
they need from this country they most cer- 
tainly will shop elsewhere until they find 
what they're looking for. 

Moreover, apparently, none of the wheat 
which the Russians will buy in the United 
States is likely to find its way into Cuba or 
belligerent Red China. An earlier Soviet- 
Canadian deal provides for direct shipments 
to Cuba. Peiping and Moscow are hardly 
on speaking terms, much less enjoying good 
trade relations. 

There is still another consideration in 
favor of the United States in the deal. It 
is rich in propaganda nutrients. For, as 
President Kennedy said, it advertises to the 
world the success of free American agri- 
culture in contrast to the failure of the Com- 
munist system. 

Certainly it lengthens the shadows of 
doubt concerning the ability of the Com- 
munist system to match the abundance 
which is the hallmark of the free enterprise 
system where it is permitted to work without 
excessive restrains. : 

An unknown quantity in the deal Is 
whether it will contribute at all to improve- 
ment in United States and U.S.S.R. relations. 
One may speculate that it may, but no one 
can be sure. Time alone can provide the 
answer. 


University of Wisconsin Student Senate 
on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following recent declaration of the 
student senate at the University of Wis- 
consin on the subject of civil rights: 

Whereas racism and racial discrimination, 
with concomitant inhumane and vicious 
manifestations, exist in this country, both 
North and South; and 

Whereas racism and racial discrimination 
directly interfere with educational proc- 
esses—including opportunities for university 
education; and 

Whereas racism and racial discrimination 
have been the causes of wanton murders of 
American citizens, primarily American Negro 
citizens, and including the six young Negroes 
murdered in Birmingham, Ala., on Septem- 
ber 15, 1963; and 

Whereas it is the expressly stated policy of 
the Wisconsin Student Association to press 
for the elimination of racial injustice: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That student senate of the Wis- 
consin Student Association strongly reaffirms 
its condemnation of all forms of racial in- 
justice in our campus community and 
throughout the Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That student senate express sym- 
pathy for the six murdered children and 
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their families and support for the nation- 
wide civil rights movement by giving the 
official support of student senate to the sym- 
pathy demonstration which will be held on 
the Capitol Square by Madison citizens and 
students this Sunday, September 22, at 2:15 
p.m.; and be it further 

Resolved, That student senate urge adop- 
tion of a strong civil rights bill by the Con- 
gress and President of the United States and 
urge adoption of a similar bill by the legisla- 
ture and Governor of the State of Wisconsin; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the president of the Wis- 
consin Student Association hereby be au- 
thorized by the student senate of the Wis- 
consin Student Association to communicate 
this feeling to anyone throughout the llth 
session of the student senate when the presi- 
dent believes it is in the best interest of the 
campus community. 


Better Than No Deal at All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have all become aware of an effort by 
the Republican leadership in recent days 
to label as “Soft on Communism” a cash 
sale of wheat to the Soviet Union. True, 
Republican Members from the wheat 
States have mainly withheld their voices 
from the chorus of criticism. But other 
Republicans have indicated they see the 
wheat sale as a possibly useful campaign 
issue for 1964. 

The Los Angeles Times has touched 
upon this political calculation in an edi- 
torial which it carried last Friday morn- 
ing, October 11. The largest newspaper 
in the West calls President Kennedy’s 
decision on the sale sensible and sound. 

Under permission previously granted 
to read this editorial into the Recorp, I 
would emphasize that the Times’ Re- 
publican ¢redentials have never been in 
doubt, and that its circulation area does 
not include the Wheat Belt. 

The editorial follows: 

BETTER THAN No DEAL AT ALL 

President Kennedy's sensible decision to 
authorize a $250-million sale of wheat to 
the Soviet Union may bring him trouble 
by the bushel in next year’s election cam- 
paign. 

When asked by the White House to ex- 
press opinions in advance, many of President 
Kennedy's political opponents in effect ab- 
stained, even though the transaction appears 
to be sound not only as a measure to 
strengthen our economy but as a cold war 
tactic. 

For a politician to support the deal would 
have been to forfeit the chance to attack 
it in 1964 if between now and then relations 
with Moscow deteriorated or if the sale for 
some other reason went sour. It’s cynical, 
but that’s politics. 

Even so, the President is on solid ground. 
As a one-shot exchange of grain for cash 
(with perhaps some short-term credit in- 
volved), the transaction represents no funda- 
mental precedent in our trade policy. 

Nobody can deny that the sale is good 
business for the United States. Not only 
will it materially help our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, it also means saving about 
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$200 million in wheat storage charges, a 
stronger wheat market, and possibly higher 
farm income. Wheat is the country’s major 
surplus problem. 

In terms of our own national security, 
it obviously is better to have the Soviet 
Union use its gold and foreign exchange 
reserves for wheat purchases than for the 
strategic hardware it can buy from our allies. 

President Kennedy says our wheat will 
not find its way to Communist China or 
Cuba, under the agreement with Moscow. 
Even if it should, our wheat surplus con- 
trusted with the Soviet Union's wheat fail- 
ure is good propaganda. And Voice of Amer- 
ica is ready to make the most of it. 

Whether the wheat sale can help ease 
East-West tensions has yet to be seen. Cer- 
tainly unchanged in the slightest is the 
basic conflict between Moscow and Wash- 
ington. That shows clearly today in Berlin 
and Germany, Vietnam. Cuba, and else- 
where. 

With the power conflict not even showing 
& promise of ending, it makes all the more 
sense for the United States to advance its 
economy and cold war position—even if it 
means selling wheat to do it. 


Gen. George Decker, Former Chief of 
Staff of the Army, and the Gesell 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, since 
the Gesell report became the subject of 
discussion and the Secretary of Defense 
issued a directive placing the military in 
charge of integrating communities out- 
side military bases, there has been much 
speculation as to how the military people 
themselves feel about this unprecedented 
action. 

I always believe in going to the source 
for accurate information. I went to Gen. 
George Decker who was the immediate 
occupant of the chair of the Chief of 
Staff of the Army to the present Chief, 
to find out what he thought about put- 
ting the military in the political business, 
contrary to its mission to defend the 
country. 

In his typical frank and forthright 
manner General Decker replied and here 
is the letter which he wrote me. Read 
it and ask yourself the question: “If the 
military does not want to get into the 
business of imposing military pressure 
on unwilling communities, then who is 
calling the shots?” 

Of course military advice is being less 
accepted every day in the Pentagon, so 
really the surprise and shock are not as 
great as it might first appear. 

Here is a letter of authority from a 
man of authority who has received the 
highest honor his service could give him. 

MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Inc., 
Washington, D.C., October 11, 1963. 
Hon, F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Hénerr: In response to your re- 
quest of October 10, 1963, I am forwarding 
herewith my views concerning the Gesell re- 
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port. As Iam sure you understand, my views 
are based for the most part on experience of 
the Army with which Iam most familiar. 

First, let me say that integration in the 
Armed Forces is an accomplished act and in 
my Judgment is working well. Army experi- 
ence has proven that integration of a propor- 
tion of Negroes into combat and service units 
is the best way to obtain maximum effective- 
ness from Negro personnel. 

I believe that the Negro in uniform is given 
opportunity for assignment and promotion 
commensurate with his intellect and ability. 
Pacilities throughout the Army are deseg- 
regated, as I believe them to be throughout 
the other services. Contrary to the Gesell 
report, there is a well established system for 
members of the military services to register 
and receive consideration of complaints. 

While the report points out that only 8.2 
percent of all military personnel is Negro as 
compared to 11 percent in the total popula- 
tion, it should be noted that the percentage 
of Negroes in the Army exceeds the percent- 
age of Negroes in our population. I am reluc- 
tant to comment on the reasons that the 
other services have not effected integration 
to the same degree as the Army other than 
to say that integration is an evolutionary 
process and that if the present trends con- 
tinue they will ultimately reach comparable 
proportions. 

The report suggests energetic efforts to 
increase the number of Negro officers. I 
would concur with this recommendation pro- 
vided it can be accomplished without com- 
promising standards. It should be noted that 
many appointments to the military acade- 
miles are beyond service control. Army ROTC 
units have been established for some time in 
several colleges for Negroes; Negroes are eligi- 
ble for enrollment in ROTC units in inte- 
grated colleges and universities. 

In short, insofar as activity within the 
services is concerned uniformed members 
of the Armed Forces are provided equal op- 
portunity without racial discrimination. 
Human failings will result in some excep- 
tions, but these are more a matter of ad- 
ministrative error or oversight than short- 
comings of policy. 

The attitude and practices of civilian com- 
munities toward the Negro in uniform is an- 
other matter. While discriminatory prac- 
tices may be considered morally wrong, it is 
a fact of life that many areas in our country 
are by local law, by custom, or for other 
reasons segregated. When uniformed mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces are required to live 
in these communities, conditions attributable 
to segregation will in many cases have an 
adverse effect on morale. This is, of course, 
a matter of concern to the base commander 
but to charge him with enforcing corrective 
measures as recommended in the report is to 
impose upon him a responsibility which he 
is without commensurate authority to dis- 
charge. 

The report recommends a regular system 
of monitoring, rating, and reporting on of- 
ficers in achieving programs in obtaining 
equality of treatment and opportunity for 
all military personnel off base. This recom- 
mendation, if implemented, could cause seri- 
ous injustice since an officer has no au- 
thority to compel a civilian community to 
act against its will; his only means of influ- 
ence is persuasion. An otherwise unusually 
effective and persuasive officer may be un- 
able to achieve any p at all in one 
community owing to local attitudes, where- 
as a much less effective officer may be success- 
ful in another part of the country where 
racial tolerance is greater. Thus, if success 
is the only criterion the more effective officer 
would receive unjustly the lower rating, Ef- 
fectiveness of officers has always been judged 
in the terms of success in discharging their 
military responsibilities. Duties of a base 
commander will, of course, involve relations 
with the civilian community and his per- 
formance in this field should be reflected in 
his efficiency rating. But it is manifestly 
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unfair to expose him to the hazard of an 
adverse report based on his inability to ob- 
tain results due to circumstances beyond his 
control, 

The report recommends that, in situations 
where the commander is unable to obtain 
equal treatment for Negroes in the civilian 
community, he should deyelop a plan under 
which military personnel of all races would 
be permitted to patronize only those facili- 
ties which receive his express approval. 
Aside from the legal implications of such 
sanctions, and there well may be many, it 
would penalize the white serviceman unduly. 

The report recommends that the services 
consider curtailment or termination of ac- 
tivities at certain military Installations near 
communities where discrimination is par- 
ticularly prevalent. Implementation of this 
recommendation is impracticable by reason 
of financial as well as other considerations, 
Many military installations are lo- 
cated in the Southern States where the 
weather and other conditions are best for 
year-round Yet it is here that 

tion is most widely practiced. Even 
if practicable budgetwise, it would retard the 
training of the services seriously to relocate 
training establishments in areas where racial 
tolerance is greater but where training is 
severely handicapped. 

Throughout the history of our Armed 
Forces officers in uniform have consistently 
refrained from participation in local political 
matters. Rightfully, their concentration has 
been on the development of the forces re- 
quired for successful accomplishment of mis- 
sions related to national military security. 
Should policy dictate that they become in- 
volved in the affairs of the local community 
in connection with obtaining equal oppor- 
tunity for all members of the armed services, 
then there is the danger that some may be- 
come involved in other political matters as 
well. This would, in my judgment, tend to 
degrade the integrity of the Armed Forces to 
an undesirable degree. 

In summary, I can readily agree with many 
of the recommendations of the report inso- 
far as they relate to onbase treatment of 
the Negro. In fact, most of these recom- 
mendations are redundant since they are 
presently in effect or being implemented by 
the Armed Forces. However, the recom- 
mendations of the report concerning the base 
commander's responsibility for obtaining 
equal opportunity for his personnel in the 
civilian community concern me greatly. 
While the objective of these recommenda- 
tions is commendable, I feel that to impose 
upon a base commander the responsibilities 
as recommended, in the absence of authority 
which he does and should not have, is unjust 
to him and may adversely affect his future 
career. Furthermore, imposition of the 
proposed sanctions could cause a schism be- 
tween the military and the civilian commu- 
nity which would be contrary to the national 
interest. 8 

I have no reason to request that my views 
be treated confidentially; you may use them 
in any way that you wish. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely, 
G. H. DECKER. 


Impact of World Trade Stimulates 
Thought of Shoe Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, today 
when we are all concerned with the de- 
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sirability of a growing international 
trade on the one hand, and with the well- 
being of our native American industry on 
the other hand, American businessmen 
and bankers are coming up with many 
new ideas and new approaches on how 
business and industry and manufactur- 
ing can make necessary adjustments. 

Along this line someone has just called 
to my attention an interesting article by 
Kurt Gardner, entitled “Retailing Held 
Kingpin of Profits, which appeared in 
a recent issue of Footwear News. The 
article is thought provoking and carries 
many implications that are worthy of 
consideration. 

The article follows: 

RETAILING HELD KINGPIN oF PROFITS 
(By Kurt Gardner) 

Sr. Louis—The domestic footwear indus- 
try will prosper again when it faces the 
growing reality that its major profits come 
from sales at retail, rather than from manu- 
facturing. Curbs on shoe imports will 
merely delay a day of reckoning for manu- 
facturers; they will not solve basic problems 
that cause lower volume, earnings, and em- 
ployment. These are the thoughts advanced 
by several longtime shoe business observers 
in the financial community, here—men who 
look ahead to the investment and marketing 
potential of shoe companies. 

With or without import quotas, these men 
feel that the footwear manufacturer-retailer 
has the best chance for continued growth. 
One banking executive suggested that Brown 
Shoe Co. has continued to report good sales 
earnings because the company has a clear 
understanding of the importance of retailing 
in its company. He noted that Brown’s re- 
tail division, Wohl Shoe Co., probably is one 
of the company’s greatest assets. 

The banker went on to say that recent 
statements by International Shoe Co.'s presi- 
dent, M. R. Chambers, to the effect that his 
company’s moving in the direction of mar- 
keting orientation, rather than manufactur- 
ing, show fresh awareness that shoe manu- 
facturers must develop their retail outlets. 

It is expected that steps to develop retail 
distribution will include programs for the 
company's independent accounts, as well as 
for its own retail subsidiaries. 

While Brown Shoe Co. has maintained ab- 
solute silence on its plans for investing the 
net of the $39 million it is to re- 
ceive if the sale of its Kinney Shoe Stores 
division is completed with F. W. Woolworth 
Co., financial experts forecast that much of 
it would be spent to expand remaining retail 
operations. 

THE KEY POINT 


A financial analyst who agrees that shoe 

are hurting manufacturers, believes 

the manufacturer-retailer should take ad- 

vantage of consumer acceptance of imports 

and distribute them through existing retail 

outlets or devise other distribution methods. 
The point is “Get the retail sales.” 

International Shoe, while admitting that 
imports are a serious threat and should be 
curtailed, is, at the same time, expanding its 
import division. Brown Shoe Co. has not 
taken an individual and official stand. How- 
ever, financial sources are of the opinion that 
top company officials would not want to 
market imports in the belief their quality 
standards do not measure up to Brown’s 
specifications. 

The plight of specialty shoe manufac- 
turers who do not own retail distribution 
facilities may seem to be thrown out of 
focus in speculation about import curbs, 
one source said. He admitted that the 
smaller companies have a rough road ahead. 
But he predicts a good number of them are 
due for oblivion, either through merger or 
senility, no matter how high or low the 
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percentage of imports to domestic produc- 
tion. 
JARMAN EXAMPLE 


Corporate profits can be maintained and 
increased by diversification, and almost every 
major shoe company has indicated its in- 
terest in exploring ways to do it. The presi- 
dent of one manufacturing-retailing com- 
bine mused, “Maxie Jarman of Genesco 
seems to have had the right idea years ago.” 
With that in mind, his firm may try to 
diversify. 

However, a shoe marketing expert in a 
letter analyzing the industry’s problems as- 
serted that “diversification * * * must come 
from within, as department stores add de- 
partments, new items, basement and budget 
shops, put branches in shopping centers; as 
hotels add motels, swimming pools and con- 
vention centers.” 

He continued, To diversify, shoe factories 
could add types, constructions, features con- 
sumers want, or new things to create ‘wants’ 
among consumers. Just to be first and 
original in an area under present circum- 
stances could be a diversification.” 

Contrary to people directly involved with 
shoe manufacturing, this marketing man 
said: “The reasons given for raising imports 
are mostly fiction. Their low labor can 
be offset with our improved fit and wear and 
other superiorities we have if we but market 
our assets.” He argued that automobile 
makers did it and have overcome foreign 
small car competition with American com- 
pact cars. 

He blamed shoe manufacturers for copy- 
ing, advertising and otherwise promoting 
imports. The financial analyst added that 
manufacturers have made retailers and con- 
sumers aware of imports by publicizing 
their fears. He wondered if the consumer 
would stand still for import curbs which 
would take from him a commodity he has 
frequently wanted, and which has grown in 
importance to shoe retailing as a result of 
his acceptance. 


In the Spirit of Pulaski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to; t the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following resolution of 
the Polish American Congress of Con- 
necticut which were set forth on Pulaski 
Day in memory of the unwavering loyalty 
to the cause of freedom exhibited by this 
great Polish national. 

POLISH American CONGRESS, District or CON- 
NECTICUT, POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE, 
HARTFORD, Conn, 

Whereas Gen. Casimir Pulaski, whose abil- 
ity, courage, and unwavering loyalty to the 
cause of freedom, contributed largely to the 
establishment of the United States of Amer- 
ica, who, to this day, stands as the symbol 
of man’s love for freedom. 

We pause to remember and remind the 
world and ourselves that the Polish Nation 
has been in 1,000 years of statehood always 
Christian and pro-Western and has earned 
justly the title given by Popes, “Polonia 
Semper Fidelis“—always faithful, that a 
free and democratic Poland is not possible in 
the face of Russian hegemony. We today 
dedicate ourselves anew, in our turn, in the 
cause of freedom and firmly resolve: 

1. We urge the United States to make it 
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known to all nations of the world that we 
will not be a signatory to any nonaggression 
pact or any other agreement with the Soviet 
Union which tends to continue Soviet dom- 
ination over central and eastern European 
nations, which for centuries have been free 
and independent; 

2. The recognition, de jure, by the United 
States, of Polish western territories on the 
Oder and Nysa line is a necessity for the 
promotion of peace. Thus, in this way, 
depriving Soviet Russia of an important 
propaganda weapon. Also the eastern Prov- 
inces grabbed by Russia after the Second 
World War, have to be reestablished accord- 
ing to the Riga Treaty; 

3. We do hereby go on record as endors- 
ing and supporting the forwarded to Con- 
gress proposed legislation, designed to revise 
and liberalize our existing immigration laws 
and eliminate the discriminatory provisions 
existing under the present law; 

4. We vigorously protest the concerted ac- 
tion of the leaders of the communistic gov- 
ernment of Poland in their endeavors to de- 
stroy the religious freedom of the Polish na- 
tion, by depriving its people of worshiping 
God in accordance with their tenets of their 
consciences and beliefs, thereby destroying 
their will, their human dignity, their very es- 
sence; and 

5. We urge the Government of the United 
States to use their good office to initiate the 
repatriation of a million Poles still in Rus- 
sia, after their forced deportation to Russian 
camps from 1939 in the name of humanitar- 
ianism and good will. 


A President for Yale 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Yale 
University has a new president. The 
election of Kingman Brewster is an ex- 
citing event. He is eminently qualified 
and, in my judgment, was the best pos- 
sible selection that could have been 
made. 

Kingman Brewster combines all the 
strength of youth, intellectual capacity, 
and breadth of training. 

It is always exciting when a great uni- 
versity moves ahead. 

I would like to insert in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this 
point an editorial on the election of 
Kingman Brewster as president of Yale 
that appeared in the New York Times of 
October 14. 

A PRESIDENT FoR YALE 

The election of Kingman Brewster, Jr. as 
Yale’s new president, though no surprise, 
was undoubtedly greeted with a sigh of 
relief by his many supporters among the 
faculty and the Yale family in general. An 
American academic election may not have 
all the thriller qualities of politicking that 
O. P. Snow ascribes to it in “The Masters,” 
but the behind-the-scenes nominating, 
screening and final balloting nevertheless 
carry strong overtones of personality clashes 
and suspense, 

In the case of the presidency of an in- 
stitution of Yale’s national stature, the ulti- 
mate decision is by no means of mere intra- 
mural consequence. It helps to set the tone 
for a more general leadership in higher edu- 
cation. Mr. Brewster brings, in addition to 
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the grooming of his distinguished predeces- 
sor, the late A. Whitney Griswold, an im- 
pressive set of personal qualifications. He 
has left no doubt in anyone's mind that 
he considers the faculty the heart of the 
university. In order to assure that ability, 
rather than mere seniority, is to be the yard- 
stick, he has unsentimentally cut through 
protocol to promote young and promising 
talent. 

Refusing to be drawn into a partisan 
position in the futile argument between 
the two cultures of science and the humani- 
ties, he has, by supporting excellence in 
both, confirmed that a modern university 
cannot withdraw either from scientific pro- 
ductivity or from the traditional ways of 
scholarship. 

Some academic conservatives may have 
had doubts about Mr. Brewster because he 
occasionally violated sacred channels. They 
may find it hard to adjust to his more per- 
sonal approach to the college presidency. 
American university leadership has gone 
through many phases, from the predomi- 
nantly ministerial one, which also played a 
large part in Yale's history, through the 
chairmanship by quiet scholars and, after 
World War II. the unhappy reliance on busi- 
ness executives and military figures. 

Mr. Brewster represents a new generation 
of intellectual but decisive leaders who know 
that tomorrow's university, while still de- 
pending on its strong individual character, 
must be deeply conscious of national duties. 


The Unfriendly Witness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot resist calling to the attention of 
my colleagues the following article which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Beverly 
Hills Times. 

The article follows: 

TAE UNFRIENDLY WITNESS 
(By Irwin M. Moskowitz) 

Once upon a time, a congressional in- 
vestigator decided to conduct a hearing into 
a movement called Women Strike for Peace. 
The movement was loosely organized and had 
no definite long-range plans, but it had 
aroused. suspicion by choosing a title in 
which three out of four words were contro- 
versial. 

It came to pass that the Congressman, who 
was noted for his diligent research, uncov- 
ered the fact that the idea of a women’s 
peace-strike originated with a play called 
“Lysistrata.” So the conscientious Congress- 
man issued a subpena for the playwright. 

You might assume that the playwright, 
being a citizen of ancient Athens, did not 
feel obligated to honor the subpena. But 
he was one of literature's authentic im- 
mortals, so he was able and willing to heed 
this strange summons of posterity. 

“The witness will please identify himself 
for the record,” began the Congressman. 

“Iam Aristophanes, of the tribe Pandionis 
and the deme Cydathene.” 

“Tribe? Deme? That's all Greek to me.“ 

“An astute observation.” 

“Oh? Well, uh, may we have your age?” 

“I was born about 2,500 years ago.” 

"TI have to admonish the witness not 
to play the comic with us.” 


“I am not playing. I am what I am, a 
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“Was ‘Lysistrata’ a comedy?” 

“Of course. Nobody could possibly take 
seriously the idea of women joining together 
in a boycott of love to compel men to sign 
& peace treaty. Females obviously don't 
have that kind of willpower.” 

“The whole idea was only a Joke?” 

“Not entirely. I was serious about the un- 
derlying viewpoint, a viewpoint I expressed 
in play after play.” 

“What was that viewpoint?” 

“That civilization was heading for need- 
less destruction because two superpowers, 
my nation’s alliance and the Spartan bloc, 
were each being jostled into conflict by fire- 
eating generals and profiteering politicians." 

“What was your solution?” 

“Coexistence, with the first step being 
that each side withdraw from positions that 
threaten the integrity of the other’s power.” 

“Say, have you been talking with Adlai 
Stevenson?” 

“You mean that fellow whose bias for 
peaceful negotiation was exposed by the 
‘Saturday evening papyrus? No, I had th 
idea first. Ask anyone at the Acropolis.” 

“You'll probably want to take the fif 
on this, but would you tell us if your writ- 
ings ever got you into trouble with the 
authorities?” 

“Take the fifth? Oh, yes, I mustn't forget 
your quaint American idiom. Thanks, but 
I feel no need for a drink at this time.” 

“Mr. Aristophanes, will you answer my 

on?“ 

“Certainly. Aside from a small fine for 
lampooning one demagog a little too vig- 
orously, all I ever suffered was some name- 
calling.” 

“For instance?” 

“Appeaser, traitor, enemy agent. I also 
was suspected of being that most terrifying 
of all creatures, a pacifist.” 

“You sound like some kind of leftist. 
Would you rather be Red than dead?” 

“We Greeks have a word for such ques- 
tions. It’s sophistry.” 

Do you deny that, in one of your plays, 
you have a group of women seize control of 
the government and install a system of com- 
munism?” 

“Sir, I happen to have been a wealthy 
landowner, a conservative who thoroughly 
identified with aristocracy. The play to 
which you refer is actually a satire of the 
Communist. proposals of visionaries, like 
Plato.” 

“Where can we find him?” 

“Go to Hellas.” 

“How dare you.” 

“What the Zeus is the matter with you?” 

“How would you like to be held in con- 
tempt?” 

“That wouldn’t be a new experience for 
me. Besides, I can't spare the time right 
now. The Muses are calling and I must 
hie off homeward. I leave you with the 
wish that the gods will protect your nation 
from the real enemies.” 

The witness vanished. 

The congressional investigator, un- 
daunted, began preparing a subpena for 
Plato. 


A Factual Study: The American Coun- 
cil for Judaism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Examiner—an t 


writer of dramatic comedy. Some say Iam newspaper published in New York that 


the greatest.” 


reports the activities of the American 
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Jewish community—has published the 
full text of a pamphlet analyzing the 
program and platform of the American 
Council for Judaism. The analysis, pre- 
pared by the New York Board of Rabbis, 
appeared in the Examiner from July 18, 
1963 to September 5, 1963. I believe that 
it constitutes a valuable point-by-point 
refutation of this organization's sup- 
posed representations on behalf of 
Americans of the Jewish faith. 

So that no one will be further misled 
by this group I commend the rabbis’ con- 
demnation of this organization to the 
attention of our colleagues, preceded by 
the statement of Dr. Israel Mowshowitz, 
president of the New York Board of 
Rabbis: 

From the American Examiner, July 18, 1963] 


STATEMENT BY DR. ISRAEL MOWsHOWITZ, PRES- 
IDENT OF THE New YORK Bone OF RABBIS, 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE RELEASE OF THE 
FACTUAL STUDY OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
FOR JUDAISM BY THE BOARD 
The New York Board of Rabbis, the largest 

representative rabbinic body in the world, 

with a membership of 800 Orthodox, Con- 
servative, and Reform Rabbis, reaffirms the 
position of the three major national rab- 
binical bodies in America that the American 

Council for Judaism does not represent any 

valid interpretation of Judaism. We re- 

pudiate its ideology and tactics as inimical 
and alien to the true spirit of Judaism. 

While we do not deny the right of that body 

to speak, we would fail in our elemental duty 

to truth and to our responsible position as 
the united voice of religious Jewry if we 

did not make it clear that the Council for 

Judaism does not speak in the name of our 

religious traditions, and that it does not 

speak for the religious Jewish community. 

The American Council for Judaism has 
consistently misrepresented the Jewish peo- 
ple before the bar of public opinion. It has 
welcomed every opportunity to malign and 
impugn the integrity of Jewish institutions, 
organizations, and causes; and it has con- 
sistently distorted and caricatured the pre- 
cepts of Judaism which is purports to teach. 
Worst of all, in the most tragic era of Jewish 
history, it sought to deny to Jews fleeing 
Hitler’s Europe a haven in Palestine, and 
undermined and obstructed the life-giving 
work of rescue and rehabilitation carried 
on by the Jewish community. 

Our factual study released today offers 
clear proof that the group calling itself the 
American Council for Judaism is neither 
American nor Jewish in spirit or in concept. 
It is revealed to be a political organization 
consisting, by its own claim, of less than 
one-half of 1 percent of American Jews 
which was organized in the first instance 
for the express purpose of denying the right 
of refugees fleeing occupied Europe to enter 
Palestine, at the very moment the Nazis were 
implementing the final solution, 

During the 20 years of its existence the 
activities of the council have consisted of an 
assault against the United Jewish Appeal, 
the major lifesaving instrumentality of the 
American Jewish community. They have at- 
tempted to impugn the patriotism of Ameri- 
can Jews who have, together with other 
Americans, shown concern for the welfare 
of the people of Israel. They have had as 
their principal aim the incitement of prej- 
udice against the State of Israel, thus con- 
tributing to tension and unrest in the Middle 
East, a policy we believe to be contrary to 
the best interest of both Amertca and Israel. 

Judaism, we believe, has sufficient breadth 
and depth to embrace varied points of view, 
but we solemnly declare that there is no room 
in Jewish life for Jews whose words and deeds 
would result in the destruction of the State 
of Israel, in the weakening of Jewish religious 
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commitment, and in incalculable harm to the 
Jewish people everywhere. 

We view with contempt the council's tac- 
tics of reviving anti-Semitic slanders of dual 
loyalties. American Jews who have served 
their country in peace and in war need not 
defend themselves against such baseless 
vicious charges. As Americans concerned 
with the survival of democratic values every- 
where, we pray for the strengthening and 
survival of the State of Israel as a stronghold 
of democracy in the Middle East. It is thus 
in keeping with the best traditions of 
America to support Israel, or indeed, any 
other nation which strengthens the demo- 
cratic and moral climate of our troubled 
world. 

As religious leaders we are dismayed that 
the council’s philosophy is one of complete 
negation: it would deny the existence of a 
Jewish people, it rejects traditional Jewish 
ceremonials, and scoffs at the basic Amer- 
ican concept of the right of every citizen 
to help other peoples struggling for freedom. 
The council is an organization which claims 
to be “religious,” yet it has no religious com- 
mitment. It claims to be “American,” yet 
it misinterprets America as a monolithic 
structure where all cultural and spiritual 
variations must be obliterated. It purports 
to speak for Judaism, yet it is against every 
best interest of the Jewish community. It 
has no positive program of its own, but is 
founded on a platform of negation and hate. 

The New York Board of Rabbis is confident 
that the American people will reject with 
contempt the political machinations of this 
small band of misguided individuals who 
suffer from insecurity and tragic self-hatred. 
Our love of God, our love of America, our 
religious commitment and the ties of our 
religious fellowship with Jews throughout 
the world—enjoin us to continue our efforts 
to save oppressed Jews everywhere, and to 
extend the arm of brotherhood to the people 
of Israel who are bound to the people of 
America in a common commitment to the 
democratic ideals which stem from our 
Judeo-Christian tradition, upon which both 
America and Israel are founded. 


[From the American Examiner, July 18, 
1963] 

TRE Rapsis’ CONDEMNATION OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL FOR JUDAISM—AN ANALYSIS AND 
EVALUATION OF THE PLATFORM AND PROGRAM 
OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR JUDAISM— 
Part I 


HISTORY AND NATURE OF THE COUNCIL 


The American Jewish community is a het- 
erogeneous community. Within it there are 
many diverse voluntary associations devoted 
to religious, educational, cultural, social, and 
philanthropic purposes. 

Yet despite their differences, virtually all 
responsible American Jewish groups, both 
secular, and religious, have united in de- 
nouncing one tion, namely, the 
American Council for Judaism, in unmis- 
takable terms. These groups include all of 
the Jewish community relations agencies; 
denunciations having come from the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, the American Jewish 
Congress, the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, the Jewish War Veterans, and 
from many organizations, national, and 
local, that comprise the National Commu- 
nity Relations Advisory Council. (The 
NCRAC is the coordinating body for six na- 
tional agencies and 64 local Jewish Commu- 
nity Relations Councils throughout the 
country. Its national organization constit- 
uents: American Jewish Congress, Jewish 
Labor Committee, Jewish War Veterans, 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
United Synagogue of America, and Union 
of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of Amer- 
ica.) Many other groups, both Zionist and 
non-Zionist likewise have spoken in the 
same vein, 
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It is most noteworthy, however, that the 
American Council for Judaism (which car- 
ries the word ‘Judaism’ in its title and there- 
fore presumably is an organization with a 
religious orientation) has been strongly re- 
pudiated by each of the three national rab- 
binic bodies which speak for the Orthodox, 
Reform and Conservative Rabbinate in the 
United States. 

The Rabbinical Council of America, on be- 
half of the Orthodox Rabbinate in this coun- 
try, has gone on record as follows: 

“Whereas the shocking conduct of the 
American Council for Judaism and all its 
members, seeking to question the loyalty of 
the vast majority of American Jews who sup- 
port Israel, have brought disgrace and dis- 
tress to our people, 

“Be it resolved that the Rabbinical Council 
of America go on record denouncing the ac- 
tivities of the American Council for Judaism 
and dissociating them from the religious 
community of Israel. The American Council 
for Judaism is in no wise to be considered a 
religious Jewish group.” 

The Rabbinical Assembly of America, rep- 
resenting the Conservative Rabbinate in the 
United States: 

“The Rabbinical Assembly of America re- 
pudiates the attempt of a small group of 
Jews, represented in the American Council 
for Judaism, to confuse the American pub- 
lic and Government as to the sympathies 
of the overwhelming majority of Jews in 
this country towards Israel. . We feel it 
our duty to caution the American public 
against taking seriously those who claim to 
represent what they do not represent. 

“It is regrettable that this small group, 
which calls itself ‘Jews by religion only’ as- 
sumes the right to misinterpret the Jewish 
religion so as to be completely at odds with 
the authoritative views expressed today by 
the three major groups in Jewish religious 
belief.” 

The Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis on behalf of the Reform Rabbis in the 
United States: 

“The Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis reaffirms its repudiation of the Ameri- 
can Council for Judaism and declares that 
the latter does not represent liberal, Reform 
Judaism or any other valid interpretation 
of Judaism.” The Council for Judaism 
“has sought to influence the United States 
Department of State in a policy contrary to 
the best interests of both the United States 
and the State of Israel; and it has distorted 
and misrepresented the nature and meaning 
of Judaism.” 

These statements by the rabbinic bodies 
representing all the religious groupings of 
Jews in America are directed at an organiza- 
tion founded late in 1943 for the seemingly 
innocent purpose of “affirming the exclu- 
sively religious nature of Judaism.” Any 
student of Jewish history and tradition can 
refute this point of view as an excessively 
narrow definition of Jewish reality without 
theological foundation. But why has the 
American Council for Judaism been repudi- 
ated so strongly by every respectable element 
in Judaism? Why has the activity of this 
infinitesimal fringe group, representing less 
than one half of one percent of American 
Jews, according to their own account, 
aroused such a tempest of indignation? 

To understand the strong sentiment 
against the American Council for Judaism, 
it is necessary to know something about its 
history and activities from the time of its 
inception. At that time Hitler’s plans for 
the extermination of the Jews of Europe had 
moved forward apace. Jews, fleeing for their 
lives, were pounding at the gates of the 
world and only a fortunate few found sanc- 
tuary. The Evian Conference of 32 nations, 
convened by President Roosevelt in 1938, to 
consider resettlement opportunities for those 
whose lives were in peril was a complete 
fiasco in terms of persuading countries to 
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relax their immigration laws. And, for all 
practical purposes, the spirit of that confer- 
ence persisted through the war. 

Leaky refugee ships moved from port to 
port, without haven, Jews were being herded 
together in extermination camps. Every 
Jew who remained in Europe was marked for 
death. The one refuge to which the Jews 
could lay claim on historical grounds, on the 
basis of the Balfour Declaration and the 
stipulation contained in the League of Na- 
tions Mandate, was Palestine. 

From the American Examiner, July 25, 

1963] 


Tue New York BOARD'S EVALUATION OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR JUDAISM’s PROGRAM, 
PLATFORM—Part 2 


OPPOSITION TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ISRAEL 


It as at that point in time, December 1942, 
that the American Council for Judaism was 
founded. In a declaration of principle is- 
sued in 1943 it proclaimed its primary po- 
litical program: “We oppose the effort to 
establish a National Jewish State in Pales- 
tine or anywhere else as a philosophy of 
defeatism and one which does not offer a 
practical solution of the Jewish problem. 
We dissent from all those related doctrines 
that stress the racialism, the nationalism 
and the theoretical homelessness of Jews. 
We oppose such doctrines as inimical to the 
welfare of Jews in Palestine, in America, or 
wherever Jews may dwell.” 

In this way, a privileged handful of Jews, 
dwelling securely in America, sought to de- 
stroy the one hope of their brothers dwelling 
in the valley of the shadow of death. 

By 1944, the whole world was becoming 
aware of the position of the Jewish rem- 
nant in Europe. The House and Senate re- 
affirmed a resolution passed in 1922 calling 
for the establishment in Palestine of a 
refuge and home for harassed Jews. In 
April 1946, the Anglo-American Commission 
of Inquiry recommended the immediate ad- 
mission to Palestine of 100,000 Jews and, as 
the mandatory power procrastinated, sur- 
vivors sought to make their way independ- 
ently to Palestine. 


OPPOSITION TO JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO 
PALESTINE 


The American Council for Judaism di- 
rected a letter to President Truman on May 
14, 1946, stating: "We declare and affirm that 
any immigrant Jew who enters Palestine 
contrary to its law is an illegal immigrant.” 

At that point, Dr. Louis Wolsey of Phila- 
delphia, first provisional president of the 
American Council for Judaism, withdrew 
from the organization, stating in the Phila- 
delphia Jewish Exponent: “I very definitely 
believe in freedom of immigration and the 
unqualified right of the Jew to migrate to 
Palestine if he wishes, and to make it pos- 
sible for him to settle there. Because of this 
I find it intellectually dishonest for me to 
retain the position of vice president of the 
American Council for Judaism any longer.” 

While Rabbi Wolsey opposed Jewish na- 
tionalism because he yearned for the ultimate 
disappearance of all nationalism, it became 
clear to him that the efforts of the American 
Council for Judaism were directed only 
against the attempts of the pathetic survivors 
of Hitler to find a home in Palestine. 

In February 1947, the United Nations was 
informed by the British Government that 
it would relinquish the mandate the follow- 
ing year. A special U.N. session was called 
and an 11-nation U.N. Special Committee on 
Palestine was appointed to review the situa- 
tion and recommend a solution, It handed 
down a majority report calling for parition of 
the country into separate Arab and Jewish 
States. On November 29, 1947, this recom- 
mendation was accepted by a two-thirds 
vote of the U.N. General Assembly. The U.N, 
partition decision was sharply criticized by 
the Council for Judaism for creating what 
Mr. Lessing Rosenwald, its president, termed 
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“another self-imposed ghetto.“ Writing in 
the March 13, 1948, issue of Collier’s, Rosen- 
wald declared that a homeland “is the last 
thing that the Jews themselves want.” 

From this brief history we can begin to 
understand the revulsion of American Jews 
and of the responsible Jewish leadership to 
the program and tactics of the American 
Council for Judaism. No ideological in- 
novation could have aroused such a power- 
ful and united reaction of opposition. This 
universal reaction came because American 
Jewry realized that the action of the Council 
for Judaism struck at the life of the Jewish 
people itself. At the moment of greatest 
tragedy, in a history that goes back 4,000 
years, the American Council for Judaism 
did its utmost to prevent the United Nations, 
the American Government, the Jews of Amer- 
ica and the 650,000 Jews in Palestine, from 
establishing a refuge and a home in Palestine 
for the remnant fleeing the Nazi holocaust. 

It is not unfair to assume that had the 
American Council for Judaism succeeded, 
many of the Jews now alive and free in 
Israel, might have perished. Life is the most 
precious of Jewish values. He who saves a 
single life, says the tradition, is as though 
he had preserved the entire world. 

OPPOSITION AFTER ESTABLISHMENT OF ISRAEL 


Since the establishment of the State of 
Israel, the American Council for Judaism has 
been engaged primarily, as from the begin- 
ning, in an Intensive program of political and 
propaganda activities whose purpose is to cut 
off American Jewish support for Israel and 
to influence the US. Government in a policy 
contrary to the best interests of Israel, and 
we believe, of the United States and world 


peace. 

The program has aspects whose validity 
and practical implications we will examine: 

1. Propagating an exclusively religious def- 
inition of Judaism which distorts and mis- 
represents its historic character. 

2. Charging the overwhelming majority of 
American Jews with dual loyalty because they 
show concern for their surviving brothers in 
Israel. In the opinion of all Jewish commu- 
nity relations organizations, the American 
Council for Judaism utterances project an 
unfavorable image of Jews, which lend them- 
selves to exploitation by hate groups and 
Arab pro; ts. 

3. Obstructing the lifesaving work of the 
United Jewish Appeal, which has rescued 
over a million-and-a-half Jews in the past 25 
years, and helped twice that number to re- 
build their lives. 

4. Continuing a program of political ac- 
tion, under the cloak of religious ideology, in 
an effort to influence negatively U.S. policy 
toward Israel and block Jewish immigration 
to Israel, the one country willing to accept 
Jews fleeing Arab and Iron Curtain countries 
in large numbers. 

Only $18,525 out of its total budget of 
$406,500 was allocated to religious education 
in the published budget for 1962, the rest to 
anti-Zionist and anti-Israel propaganda. 

Zionism and Americanism 

No one would question the right of the 
American Council for Judaism to propagate 
its erroneous interpretation of Judaism, 
though it does not speak for the religious 
community. What is deeply resented, how- 
ever, are its past efforts to block the estab- 
lishment of Israel, immigration of Jews to 
Israel, and its continuing campaign against 
the raising of funds for the settlement of 
immigrants in Israel through the United 
Jewish Appeal. What is most unconscionable 
are the aspersions cast upon the patriotism 
of American Zionists and friends of Israel, 
constituting virtually all of American Jewry. 

Jews have felt at home in America as in no 
other country during their 2,000 years of 
dispersion, American Jews give their Gov- 
ernment their unqualified loyalty, in peace 
and in war. It is not only that America 
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secured their lives and their rights. The 
cherished ideals of America are those to 
which the Jew can answer a fervent amen. 
Americanism like Judaism is based on Biblical 
foundations. America has never asked Jews 
to deny their background or their faith nor 
to dam up the springs of love and compas- 
sion for their fellow Jews in lands of dark- 
ness and persecution or In the new land of 
Israel. 
ACCUSES U.S. JEWS OF DUAL LOYALTIES 


American Jews were accused of “dual 
loyalty” by Rabbi Elmer Berger, executive 
vice president of the American Council for 
Judaism, in a pamphlet entitled “Four Arti- 
cles on the Law of Return.” 

“The thesis of the American Council for 
Judaism,” wrote Rabbi Berger, “is that the 
Zionist-Israel axis imposes upon Jews out- 
side of Israel, Americans of Jewish faith in- 
cluded, a status of double nationality.” 


WHAT IS THE LAW OF RETURN? 


In truth, the law of return is an un- 
precedented humanitarian law enacted by 
the State of Israel offering automatic citizen- 
ship to any Jew who needs or wishes to settle 
there. Under this law, Israel has taken in 
over a million Jews—including the lame, the 
sick, and the aged—discharging its historic 
responsibility and fulfilling the expectations 
of the United Nations which voted for its 
establishment. 

Lessing Rosenwald went even further, ac- 
cusing the U.S. State Department of con- 
firming this status of double nationality for 
American Jews. At the 10th annual con- 
ference of the American Council for Judaism 
which met in San Francisco in May 1953, Mr. 
Rosenwald asserted: 

“Our Department of State has placed its 
American Jewish citizens in a category of 
Americans subject to ‘dual nationality’ and 
made them subject to ‘dual nationality’ 
regulations in connection with visits to 
Israel.” 

The most recent development of this argu- 
ment introduces a new twist. Prof. W. 
T. Mallison addressed the 1962 convention of 
the American Council for Judaism in Chicago 
where a chapter of the brief he helped to 
prepare for submission to the State Depart- 
ment was distributed. Mallison states that 
it is the legal obligation of the American 
Government to prevent Israel from granting 
automatic citizenship to Jews who wish to 
settle in Israel in order to protect the citizen- 
ship status of American Jews. 


NO BASIS FOR ACJ CHARGES 


One need not be a jurist to recognize that 
it is impossible for Israel, unilaterally, to 
change the status of American Jews whose 
rights are defined and protected by the laws 
and courts of the United States. Judge H. 
G. Hershenson of Chicago promptly made 
this point saying: 

“There is no basis in law for statements 
issued by spokesmen for the American Coun- 
cil for Judaism here in Chicago that alleged 
actions by Zionists and Israelis jeopardize the 
status and rights of American citizens of the 
Jewish faith which are secured by the Con- 
stitution and the laws of our country. 

“American Jews give their exclusive loyalty 
to America as Israelis give theirs to Israel. 
The relationship between Jews in America 
and Jews in Israel is a voluntary one; it is 
rooted in love and faith and historic tradi- 
tion and motivated by a shared compassion 
for Jews who need Israel as a hayen and a 
home.” 

The Decalogue Society of Lawyers, an asso- 
ciation of 1,600 Jewish lawyers in Chicago, 
said “The loyalty of American Jews to the 
United States has been repeatedly demon- 
strated. Jews who have aided Israel have 
done so from a humanitarian point of view to 
aid a struggling democracy, just as other 
Americans throughout our history aided 
freedom in other parts of the world. Such 
help is in keeping with the time-honored 
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tradition of America and is not repugnant to 
American ideals.” 


JUSTICE BRANDEIS ON DUAL LOYALTY 


The clearest rejoinder to the accusation of 
“dual loyalties” was made 40 years ago by 
the late Supreme Court Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis, in an address to the Eastern Coun- 
cil of Reform Rabbis: 

“Let no American imagine that Zionism 
is inconsistent with patriotism. Multiple 
loyalties are objectionable only if they are 
inconsistent. A man is a better citizen of 
the United States for being also a loyal citi- 
ven of his State, and of his city; for being 
loyal to his family and to his profession or 
trade; for being loyal to his college or his 
lodge. Every Irish-American who contrib- 
uted toward advancing home rule was a 
better man and a better American for the 
sacrifice he made. Every American Jew who 
aids in advancing the Jewish settlements in 
Palestine, though he feels that neither he 
nor his descendents will ever live there, will 
likewise be a better American for doing so.” 

Justices Brandeis, Cardozo, Frankfurter, 
and Goldberg—each of the four Jews ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court—have been 
warm friends, if not leaders, of Zionism. 


{From the American Examiner, Aug. 1, 1963] 
Tux RABBIS’ CONDEMNATION OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ror JUDAISM: In Pursurr or Its 
Goats, THE COUNCIL MAINTAINS A CLOSE 
Liaison WITH ISRAEL'S For—Irs STATE- 
MENTS ARE QUOTED WITH APPROVAL BY 

ANTI-SEMITIC Forces—Part 3 

THE CHRISTIAN REPLY TO THE AMERICAN 

COUNCIL FOR JUDAISM 

The council also a Christian per- 
sonalities in the United States with the view 
of dissuading them from helping Israel or 
Zionism, on the grounds that “a number of 
Jewish people do not endorse the idea of al- 
legiance to Israel which is part of the Zion- 
ist creed.” The council had written in this 
vein to the then Governor McKeldin of Mary- 
land who had urged Americans to purchase 
Israel bonds. 

The Governor replied: “Your reaction ex- 
cites in me nothing short of amazement. 
Suffice to say that Zionism as universally un- 
derstood does not call for political allegiance 
from American citizens to the Government of 
Israel. I have never heard it suggested that 
Americans who purchased British or Argen- 
tine or Peruvian bonds created any problems 
of allegiance. The concern you express over 
the danger of a split allegiance is excessive 
and unwholesome, and misconstrues the re- 
quirements of true allegiance to the United 
States and its ideals.” 

Among others who rejected the American 
Council for Judaism line of reasoning were 
Dr. Coert Rylaarsdam of the Federated Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of Chicago, 
who wrote: “I am a Christian who has been 
an outspoken friend and supporter of the 
Zionist movement, I do not believe that the 
American loyalty of a Jew is compromised by 
the existence of the State of Israel, nor do 
I believe that it destroys the universality of 
the faith he professes. I am not persuaded 
that your council is rendering either Judaism 
or America a positive service. I rather feel 
that you are an embarrassment to Judaism 
and fail to appreciate the great civilizing and 
critical function which is the historic mis- 
sion and heritage of Israel.” 

The Reverend Dr. John Haynes Holmes re- 
plied in this fashion: “I would adjure the 
Council for Judaism, and frightened souls 
generally, not to be alarmed. Zion has added 
a new chapter to the history of human free- 
dom. It is to the greater glory of America, 
that, through her Jewish citizens, she has 
been allowed to make a contribution to the 
triumph of Zion's cause, just as it was 
glorious that, through her Irish citizens in 
former days, she was privileged to play a part 
in the heroic drama of Ireland's deliverance.” 
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Over the years, thousands of Christian 
leaders throughout the Nation, including 
leaders in government and public affairs, 
have voiced similar sentiments and have 
seen only the fullest consonance between 
Zionism and America’s interests. President 
Kennedy, in a message to the 1962 conven- 
tion of the Zionist Organization of America, 
said: “This Nation, from the time of Presi- 
dent Wilson, has established and continued 
a tradition of friendship with Israel because 
we are committed to all free societies that 
seek a path to peace, honor, and individual 
right. * * In the prophetic spirit of 
Zionism all freemen today look to a better 
world and in the experience of Zionism we 
know that it takes courage and perseverance 
and dedication to achieve it. Toward this 
larger and greater adventure for all man- 
kind, your energies are now summoned.” 

CULTURAL PLURALISM 


The richness and variety of American cul- 
ture results from the fact that it is made up 
of the contributions of many diverse cul- 
tural and ethnic groups. America does not 
ask us to give up our heritage, for this would 
be a disservice, but rather to contribute its 
value to America, thereby enriching the 
fabric of American life. Modern anthropolo- 
gists reject the idea of the melting pot and 
prefer to think of American culture as a 
symphony in which diverse tones blend in 
glorious harmony. 

JEWISH MILITARY CHAPLAINS SPEAK OUT 


The Jewish military chaplains in World 
War II, in whose ranks Rabbi Elmer Berger 
of the American Council for Judaism failed 
to serve, stated: “In view of the defamatory 
statements and innuendoes made repeatedly 
by responsible representatives of the Ameri- 
can Council for Judaism, impugning the 
patriotism of American Zionists, we the un- 
dersigned rabbis, serving as chaplains in the 
Armed Forces of our Nation, register our deep 
resentment and disapproval of such reckless 
and un-American allegations. 

“Of the 305 surviving chaplains of the 
Jewish faith who responded unhesitatingly 
to the call of our country in its hour of need, 
228 have already identified themselves with 
Zionism, with replies expected from many 
still overseas. For anyone to insinuate that 
Zionism tends to diminish the full measure 
of devotion of these 228 rabbis to America 
is the height of impudence. 

“Such an accusation comes with partic- 
ularly bad grace from an organization which 
numbers amongst its leadership men who did 
not respond to the call of the responsible 
Jewish commission to serve in the chap- 
laincy.” 

The council's political program and its 
consequences 

The council carries on an intensive polit- 
ical and public relations program designed 
to weaken the State of Israel: (1) by fright- 
ening American Jews into the belief that 
their support of Israel will be suspect, hoping 
thus to reduce contributions for the absorp- 
tion of Jewish refugees, and investment 
funds for the upbuilding of the country; 
(2) by attempting to drive a wedge between 
American Jewry and Israel so as to limit both 
moral support for Israel as well as cut off 
any spiritual and cultural kinship; and (3) 
by efforts to discredit American Jewry in the 
eyes of the non-Jewish community. 

While a portion of the council’s cam- 
paign is geared to some in the higher income 
brackets in the Jewish community, its major 
effort is directed to public officials, the com- 
munications media, Christian clergymen, and 
the academic community. In the pursuit of 
its goals, the council carries on a close liai- 
son with the enemies of Israel, and its pro- 
nouncements and utterances are frequently 
quoted, with approval, in the anti-Semitic 
press. Posing as a religious organization, it 
is able to carry on these activities under a 
tax-exempt status. 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS GROUPS EVALUATE 
ACJ PROGRAM 


The major community relations agencies 
of the U.S. Jewish community, all of them 
non-Zionist, have all been highly critical of 
the council’s program and activities. The 
American Jewish committee, after subjecting 
the activities of the council to sober, scien- 
tific analysis, came to the conclusion that 
“it is determined to discourage and oppose 
those approaches and procedures, that, far 
from accomplishing what is intended, pro- 
ject an image of the American Jew as one 
possessing frail and tenuous ties to his 
America. * * Tue methods of the Coun- 
cil for Judaism do not serve the best inter- 
ests of American Jews.” 

“The council publicity is replete with sym- 
bols that may well serve to crystallize certain 
sterotypes of the Jew,” says the committee. 
Council literature contains frequent refer- 
ences to the “international Zionist conspir- 
acy,” “Zionist control of press and communi- 
cations,” “Zionist financial power,” etc. 
These phrases, reminiscent of those to be 
found in the Protocal of the Elders of Zion 
and other hate propaganda, spill over to the 
entire Jewish population in the United States 
and tend to confirm anti-Semitic stereotypes. 

They are applied not only to Zionist affili- 
ates but to philanthropic supporters of the 
United Jewish Appeal, and most American 
Jews who feel positively toward Israel. The 
anti-Semites are quick to exploit such state- 
ments which corroborate their point of view 
because they emanate from a Jewish source, 
“regarded as all the more trustworthy.” 

Thus, says the committee, “the image of 
communism blends with that of Zionism, 

ming the picture that anti-Semites 
have been painting for years by using ‘Zion- 
ism’ as a euphemism for Jew and Judaism, 
and also working in the red streak of com- 
munism * * * The council provides fodder 
for anti-Semites. Their characterizations of 
the Zionists are seized upon to authenticate, 
ratify, and justify already existing hostile 
attitudes toward Jews in general.” 

The Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith and the American Jewish Congress 
have reached the same conclusion, as have 
all the constitutent organizations of the 
National Community Relations Advisory 
Council. 

Says the NCRAC: “Such organizations as 
the Council for Judaism appear to have ac- 
cepted and integrated into their own prop- 
aganda some of the most extreme and dan- 
gerous falsehoods and distortions put forth 
by the Arab propaganda apparatus.” (The 
ADL has already documented the fact that 
Arab propagandists in this country, acting 
on orders from their home ministries, are 
helping to foster a new growth of anti- 
Semitism.) 

From the American Examiner, Aug. 8, 1963] 
THE RABBIS’ CONDEMNATION OF THE AMERICAN 

COUNCIL For JUDAISM— THE POPULARITY OF 

THE COUNCIL FOR JUDAISM WITH AMERICA’S 

Lunatic FRINGE Is No ACCIDENT, SINCE Ir 

ZEALOUSLY PUSHES THE HATE Groups’ 

PROPAGANDA—Part 4 
“JEWS CONTROL THE PRESS,” SAYS AMERICAN 

COUNCIL von JUDAISM 

Rabbi Elmer Berger and the executive di- 
rector of the council, Leonard Sussman, have 
recently reiterated the myth of Jewish con- 
trol of the press in trade magazines such as 
“Editor and Publisher” (Oct. 20, 1962) and 
before gatherings of public relations people 
and journalists. 

In an address titled “Ten Commandments 
for the Mass Media,” carried by the wire serv- 
ices, Rabbi Berger renewed the allegation of 
Jewish domination of mass communication 
which is also given wide currency by Arab 
spokesmen. Parenthetically, despite the 
council’s complaints about Zionist domina- 
tion of the press, the Council for Judaism 
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has managed to receive press notices out of 
all proportion to its small membership. 


BLAMES JEWISH PERSECUTION ON ZIONIST 
CONSPIRACY 


On numerous occasions, the council 
spokesmen have attributed Jewish insecurity 
and suffering in many parts of the world 
such as the Soviet Union, north Africa, and 
parts of Latin America—not to any indige- 
nous factors, but rather to an ubiquitous and 
powerful Zionist conspiracy which, they 
insinuate, either brings on or fabricates 
the situation. Castroism, neonazism, and 
threatening revolutionary rumbling in vari- 
ous parts of the world which menace Jewish 
security are never blamed on Communists, 
Fascist, or indigenous poverty or other fac- 
tors; they are always attributed to the 
Zionist conspiracy. i 

One is at a loss to understand why the 
American Council for Judaism is so anxious 
to exonerate Communists, Arab nationalist 
extremists, and Fascist hooligans in order to 
blame Jews, an allegation that defies credi- 
bility while it reinforces the myth of inter- 
national power. 

One would have expected that the leaders 
of the Council for Judaism, as Jews, would 
have spoken up in defense of the right of 
Soviet Jews to practice their religion. Our 
State Department recently expressed strong 
disapproval over continuing Soviet restric- 
tions on religious freedom, and said: 

“In the case of Jews, these pressures are 
such as to prevent the normal maintenance 
and development of Jewish religious and 
cultural life.“ Firm voices of protest on 
this issue have also been raised by promi- 
nent Americans of all faiths, But the Coun- 
cil for Judaism remains silent on this 
subject. 

Who more than an organization “for Juda- 
ism,” claiming to believe in the universality 
of Judaism’s teachings, should be concerned 
with the free practice of Judaism by Jews 
throughout the world? Yet, as recently as 
April 19, 1963, the council's executive direc- 
tor, Leonard Sussman, declared: “The council 
has never taken a position on the status of 
the Jews in the Soviet Union.” 


THE COUNCIL AND THE HATE GROUPS 


It is quite evident that Arab propagandists 
with the aid of their anti-Jewish supporters 
are attempting to isolate the Jews of Amer- 
ica from their fellow citizens, and in this 
effort the Council for Judaism becomes 
alined, regardless of motivation. Indeed, 
the anti-Semites applaud the council. The 
following citations serve as illustrations: 


GERALD L. K. SMITH: “TAKE BERGER’S ADVICE” 


Gerald L. K. Smith, probably the most 
vicious anti-Semitic demagog in the coun- 
try, said: “If the Jews of America are wise, 
they will take the advice of Rabbi Elmer 
Berger, who some months ago said: ‘It is time 
for the American Jew to realize that he must 
be an American first and a Jew second.“ 

Smith, who in the report of the American- 
ism Commission of the American Legion (De- 
partment of Illinois) as quoted in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of July 30, 1951, has been 
described as “a threat to American unity,” 
also singled out Berger for commendation in 
an article entitled “The Super-Ghetto,” 
which appeared in the February 1952 issue 
of the Cross and the Flag: “The super- 
ghetto of all time is now being built,” he 
asserted. “It is the Jew-Palestine state be- 
ing built by and for Jews exclusively. Rabbi 
Berger, who is an anti-Zionist Jew, insists 
that the racketeers among Jews are deliber- 
ately inspiring anti-Semitism in order that 
Jews be scared into this superghetto which 
they erroneously call Israel.” 

Picking up the dual loyalties issue—a key 
theme in the council's propaganda arsenal— 
Jack B. Tenney, collaborator of Smith, in a 
pamphlet entitled “Zionist Network: A Ten- 
ney Report,” writes: Among the hundreds of 
American Jewish organizations flourishing in 
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the United States today, only one stands 

out clearly as basically American.” 

HART: “OUR ATITTUDE IS PRACTICALLY IDEN- 
5 

A hate monger whose views coincided with 
those of the Council for Judaism was the 
late Merwin K. Hart, editor of the “Economic 
Council Letter.“ a man who, the American 
Legion (see above) has stated, “injects anti- 
Semitism into his newsletters * * by ham- 
mering against a so-called Zionist menace 
and a plot to destroy the Christian reli- 
gion * * =” How closely Hart's outlook 
paralleled that of the American Council for 
Judaism is evident from a statement in the 
February 18, 1950, issue of his Letter: 

“As a matter of fact, our attitude toward 
Zionists is practically identical with that 
of the American Council for Judaism under 
the leadership of Mr. Lessing Rosenwald.” 


BERGER AND ROSENWALDS: “LOYAL AMERICANS” 


The late Conde McGinley, editor of “Com- 
mon Sense,” probably the most widely cir- 
culated anti-Semitic sheet in the United 
States, was also impressed with the work of 
the American Council for Judaism. In the 
February 15, 1951, issue of his publication, 
McGinley printed two lists of names. One list 
he entitled “Dupes for Zionists.” It contains 
of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Harry S. Truman, 
Dulles, Admiral Chester Nimitz, Robert 
Patterson, Gen. George Marshall, Thomas E. 
Dewey, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Charles E. 
Wilson, and other American leaders. Di- 
rectly beneath it is a list entitled “Loyal 
Americans.” This list includes the names 
of Lessing Rosenwald and Elmer Berger. 

The popularity of the American Council 
for Judaism with the lunatic fringe is not 
an accident. The judgment of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, the ADL, and others, 
is correct. The statements of the Council 
for Judaism reinforce false stereotypes of 
the Jew and project an image of the Jew 
as disloyal to America. By so doing, the 
council furthers the propaganda line of the 
hate groups. 

THE COUNCIL AND THE ARAB PROPAGANDISTS 


We shall not dwell here on the political 
issues which divide Israel and the Arab 
states. Conceivably, fairminded Americans 
could well take positions on different sides 
of the fence with regard to some of the is- 
sues involved. But is it not of special sig- 
nificance that the Council for Judaism has 
in every instance supported the Arab posi- 
tion against Israel, even on those issues 
where there is overwhelming American sym- 
pathy for Israel's case? 

The council approves the Arab effort to 
cut off American financial support for Is- 
rael, and it justifies the Arab boycott of 
American firms who deal with Israel or who 
employ Jews. It has even failed to speak 
up against the closing of the Suez Canal to 
ships bound for Israel, despite a U.N. resolu- 
tion calling for such action. 

Over the years, Berger has expressed views 
strikingly similar to those voiced by Arab 
representatives to the United States and 
the UN. 


[From the American Examiner, 
Aug, 15, 1963} 

Tire RABBIS’ CONDEMNATION OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ron JupaisM—THE Counci Has 
Nor ONLY DISASSOCIATED ITSELF From UJA's 
HUMANITARIAN, COMPASSIONATE WORK OF 
RESCUE, REHABILITATION BUT SEEKS TO 
WEAKEN AND DISCREDIT Ir—Part 5 


The council maintains a continuing lial- 
son with Arab officials in this country to 
whom they taught the efficacy of the use of 
the dual loyalties argument. This Maison 
has reached the point where the Council's 

ers are frequently recommended by the 
Arab Office of Information to address various 
groups and a Council for Judaism speaker 
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has been used as a substitute for an Arab 
speaker when the Arabs, for one reason or 
another, were unable to fill the engagement. 

It is also a matter of demonstrable knowl- 
edge that a letter from the American Council 
for Judaism, addressed to official representa- 
tives of Arab governments, makes it possible 
for an American Jew who would otherwise be 
barred from an Arab country, to enter that 
country. 

The Arabs themselves, and for very good 
reason, consider the American Couneil for 
Judaism an ally. The May 1956 tssue of the 
“Middle East Forum,” an anti-Israel publica- 
tion of the alumni of the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut, carries an article entitled 
“Who Speaks for Arabs?” Among those 
listed are the Arab Information Center, the 
American Friends of the Middle East, the Na- 
tional Association of Federation of Syrian- 
Lebanese-American Clubs, and—the Ameri- 
can Council for Judaism. The article is U- 
lustrated by a cartoon of these four groups 
attempting to alert sleeping Uncle Sam to 
the dangers of Zionism. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR JUDAISM AND AMERICAN 
FRIENDS OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Rabbi Elmer Berger is a member of the 
board of directors and a prime mover in the 
American Friends of the Middle East (AFME), 
an organization openly identified with the 
Arab point of view. Representatives of Arab 
governments speak frequently on AME 
platforms, and AFME maintains offices in all 
Arab Middle East countries, but not in 


As Garland Evans Hopkins, former execu- 
tive vice president of AFME has stated: “No 
American can ‘wage peace’ in the Middle 
East as long as our policy is largely influ- 
enced by a small minority whose primary 
concern is the best interest of a foreign gov- 
ernment.” AFME supports the Arab point of 
view 100 percent in all areas of controversy 
between Israel and the Arab States. 


BERGER BRIEFS ARAB STUDENTS ON HOW TO 
COMBAT ZIONISM 


On January 15, 1963, Rabbi Berger ad- 
dressed the Organization of Arab Students at 
Earl Hall, Columbia University, saying, Zion- 
ism is now a sovereign state claiming sov- 
ereignty over a disputed territory." Fifteen 
years after the U.N. decision and the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish state by world com- 
munity, Rabbi Berger refuses to recognize its 
right to exist, thus concurring with the Arab 
States who plan to destroy it. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR JUDAISM FOUNDER RE- 
PUDIATES AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR JUDAISM 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST ISRAEL 
Rabb! Irving Reichert, a founder of the 

council, in resi from that organization, 

was quoted in the New York Times of July 22, 

1956: “(The council should halt) its obstruc- 

tionist campaign against the welfare and le- 

gitimate aspirations of Israel and its people.” 

THE COUNCIL AND THE UNITED JEWISH APPEAL 


The full horror of Germany’s final solu- 
tion to the Jewish problem was documented 
at the historic Eichmann trial. It will long 
be debated whether the free world, during 
those terrible days, did all that was humanly 
possible to save as many Jews as might have 
been saved. But this much is certain: the 
American Jewish community can point 
proudly to the magnificent work of the 
United Jewish Appeal as proof that it was 
willing to give heroically so that others might 
live. 

One tiny but affluent segment of the Amer- 
ican Jewish population has not only disas- 
sociated itself from this work of rescue and 
rehabilitation but has sought to weaken and 
discredit it. That group is the American 
Council for Judaism. 

Is it because it still refuses to recognize 
the validity and necessity for a State of 
Israel, hoping to weaken it for the day of 
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the anticipated Arab onslaught? Or is it 
because the council’s leaders wish to disas- 
sociate themselves, on racial grounds, from 
their less fortunate brethren who have set- 
tied in Israel? Mr. Monroe Deutsch, an hon- 
orary vice president of the council, speaking 
of Israel at the organization's 10th annual 
conference (1953), sald: “We would not feel 
at home in a community made up in large 
part of orientals and of those who are di- 
rectly from Slavic lands.” 
ACI AND ITS PHILANTHROPIC FUND 

Sensitive to criticism on grounds of their 
lack of charity, the wealthy members of the 
Council for Judaism have, in recent years, 
founded a Philanthropic Fund which has 
disbursed relatively small amounts. Its sup- 
porters have figuratively given pennies where 
UJA supporters of similar economic status 
have giyen thousands. 

In a fundraising letter dated February 28, 
1963, circulated to its membership, the ACJ 
stated that it hoped to raise close to $100,000 
for the relief of North African Jewish refugees 
in France. The Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, which is supported by the UJA, ex- 
pects to allocate a total of $5 million in 1963 
for the same purpose. The total fundraising 
goal of the ACJ Philanthropic Fund for 1963 
was set at $250,000, as against a goal of $96 
million set by the United Jewish Appeal. 

While the amount of money raised by the 
Philanthropic Fund Is relatively insignifi- 
cant, its campaign has served as the occa- 
sion for renewed attacks upon the United 
Jewish Appeal and energetic efforts to dis- 
suade American Jews from giving to the 
UJA. 

THE ATTACK ON THE UJA 

The main thrust of the ACJ attack upon 
UJA is twofold. It maintains tbat UJA 
money is used for political rather than for 
philanthropic purposes and that UJA dis- 
criminates against Jews who elect to go to 
countries other than Israel. 

The United Jewish Appeal, whose leaders 
and supporters include such outstanding 
American Jews as Senator Herbert Lehman, 
Justice Arthur Goldberg, Senator Jacob 
Javits, Mr. William Rosenwald, Mr. Edward 
Warburg, and Gov. Abraham Ribicoff, 
has stated unequivocally that its funds go 
only for philanthropic purposes. Yet the 
ACJ continues blithely to repeat the charges. 

Every U.S. President has publicly endorsed 
the work of the UJA: Most recently, Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent his congratulations to 
the UJA on its 25th anniversary, saying: 
“In the continuing effort to fulfill its 
primary aims of rescue, relief, and re- 
habilitation, the UJA is adhering to the 
finest humanitarian traditions of our coun- 
try. I understand that during the UJA's 
quarter century of operations its funds have 
been utilized to rescue more than one and 
a half million persons and provide direct re- 
lief and rehabilitation for more than twice 
that number. This is an impressive record.” 

The beneficiaries of the UJA funds are: 

(a) The American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee which has a program of re- 
Uef and rehabilitation in 27 countries 
other than Israel and which conducts 
the Malben program in behalf of the sick, 
the handicapped and the aged refugees in 
Israel. 

The JDC, with its nearly 50 years’ dis- 
tinguished record of humanitarian service, 
receives one-third of the proceeds of the 
United Jewish Appeal. 

ORT (Organization for Rehabilitation 
through Training) receives one-third of its 
global budget for support of its network of 
vocational schools from the JDC. These 
schools are located in many countries. 


tensive program 
and rehabilitation in Israel, including hous- 
ing, agricultural settlement, social services, 
youth care and training, etc. The Jewish 
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Agency for Israel, Inc., is an American cor- 
poration on whose board serve some of the 
outstanding leaders in Jewish communities 
around the country. 


[Prom the American Examiner, Aug. 22, 1963] 


THe RABBIS’ CONDEMNATION OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ror JupAisM—‘“WE CONSIDER Ir 
Our Dury To STATE THAT THE TOTAL On- 
GANIZED JEWISH COMMUNITY IN THE UNITED 
Srares Has REJECTED THE COUNCIL FOR 
JUDAISM AND ALL THAT Ir STANDS For”— 
Part 6 


The third beneficiary of United Jewish 
Appeal (UJA) funds is the New York Assocla- 
tion for New Americans, which gives vital as- 
sistance to indigent Jewish refugees who 
settle in the New York metropolitan area. 
The entire budget of this organization is 
covered by the UJA. 

In addition to the foregoing, the UJA sup- 
plements the regular budget of the United 
HIAS Service for the resettlement of re- 
fugees in countries other than Israel. 

The funds of the UJA are available 
(through JDC, NYANA, and UHIAS) to needy 
Jews who choose to go to countries other 
than Israel, no less than they are to Jews 
who migrate to Israel. Indeed, the respon- 
sible leadership of American Jewry, the same 
leadership which has given unstinting sup- 

to the UJA, has been prominent in the 
struggle for the liberalization of U.S. im- 
migration. United HIAS, a UJA-supported 
agency, has worked consistently to open up 
immigration opportunities in other countries. 

The UJA spends more money on Jews set- 
tling in Israel than it does for Jews settling 
in other countries, simply because immigra- 
tion restrictions in Western countries are 
such that Israel is the only country to which 
Jews, in search of a haven, can go regardless 
of numbers, health or the financial capacity 
to support themselves. 

More money is needed to provide a home 
and a job for a settler in the new country 
of Israel because it is frequently necessary 
to build the home and create the job. More- 
over, a new immigrant in the United States, 
for example, is frequently aided by the wel- 
fare agencies of the local community. 

Since 1948, UJA funds have been used to 
resettle approximately 1,100,000 Jews in Israel 
and approximately 400,000 in other countries. 

OTHER ASSAULTS ON THE UJA 


In its desperate and, on the whole, un- 
-successful attempt to discourage giving to 
the UJA, the Council for Judaism has addi- 
tionally sought to give the impression (1) 
that the UJA has stood in danger of losing 
its tax exempt status; (2) that helping Jews 
to settle in Israel promotes tension in the 
Middle East and is detrimental to American 
interests there; and (3) that Israel's policy 
of the “ingathering of exiles,” which the 
UJA furthers by helping to finance the mi- 
gration of Jewish refugees to Israel, Jeopard- 
izes the position of the Jews of the United 
States and of the Jews in all the countries 
where they live. 

There is not a scintilla of truth in any of 
these charges. 


KENNEDY REBUFFS THE ACJ 


Many Americans are becoming increasingly 
concerned over the harmful effects of the 
ACJ program. On the eve of the 20th an- 
nual conference of the Council for Judaism 
held in May, 1963, ACJ leaders had solicited 
a message of greeting from President Ken- 
nedy. But the White House, taking into con- 
sideration recent extremist activities of that 
organization, viewed as harmful to American- 
Israel relations—and noting charges by the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
that the Council had sought to “whitewash” 
Soviet anti-Semitism—decided to abstain 
from sending the customary greetings to the 
ACJ conference, 
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THE JEWISH COMMUNITY SPEAKS-—-A SPECIAL 
WORD TO THE COMMUNITY 


While the objectives and minute following 
of the Council for Judaism are well known 
in most Jewish circles, it is entirely possible 
that our Christian friends could easily be 
misled as to the authenticity of that body 
as a Jewish “religious” group and that Chris- 
tians could also be misled into thinking that 
the Council represents a significant segment 
of American Jews. Such impressions could 
understandably be reached as a result of 
the Council's aggressive publicity campaign 
and its attractively produced informational 
materials which are given the widest circu- 
lation, particularly in Christian circles. 

The New York Board of Rabbis, therefore, 
considers it useful to enlighten those who 
may be laboring under any such misconcep- 
tion. We consider it our duty, therefore, to 
inform the reader on these matters so that 
the uninformed will come to know that the 
total organized Jewish community in the 
United States has rejected the Council for 
Judaism and all that it stands for. 

In previous sections of this study we 
quoted the findings and reactions of many 
Jewish organizations. We cite here some 
additional pertinent statements relevant to 
this subject, some of which have been made 
as recently as the past few months. 


THE AMERICAN JEWISH CONFERENCE 


Soon after the formation of the council 
and its announced objectives, the American 
Jewish Conference, the most representative 
organ of Jews ever to be established in the 
United States, combining both Zionist and 
non-Zionist bodies, denounced the Council 
for Judaism as a disruptive force and “re- 
pudlated the council’s attempt to sabotage 
the collective Jewish will." The conference 
represented 65 national Jewish organizations 
as well as scores of local Jewish communities 
who sent delegates who were democratically 
elected to serve. Among the 65 national 
organizations were the following: 

American Association for Jewish Educa- 
tion, American Jewish Committee, American 
Jewish Congress, B'nai B'rith, Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, Free Sons of 
Israel, Hadassah, Jewish Labor Committee, 
Jewish National Workers Alliance, Jewish 
War Veterans, National Council for Jewish 
Education, National Council of Young Israel, 
Rabbinical Assembly of America, Rabbinical 
Council of America, Union of American He- 
brew Congregations, Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations, United Synagogue of 
America, Zionist Organization of America. 


[From the American Examiner, Aug. 29, 1963] 
THE RABBIS’ CONDEMNATION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN COUNCIL For JupAISM—"“THE CARAVAN 
or THE BUILDERS Movep On,” Dr. SILVER 
OBSERVED OF THE COUNCIL FoR JUDAISM’S 
INSIDIOUS Propacanpa—“But THE Docs ARE 

STILL BarKInc”’—Part 7 

In previous sections of this study we 
quoted the findings of many Jewish organi- 
zations. We cite here some additional per- 
tinent statements relevant to this subject: 

Prof. Albert Einstein: “The American 
Council for Judaism is a fairly exact copy 
of the Zentralverein Deutscher Staatsburg 
Juedischen Glaubens (Central Association 
of German Citizens of Jewish Faith) of un- 
happy memory, which in the days.of our 
crucial need showed itself utterly impotent, 
and coroded the Jewish group by under- 
mining that inner certitude by which our 
people could have overcome the trials of this 
difficult age.” 

Dr. Stephen S. Wise: “The American 
Council for Judaism has made an attempt 
to divide Jews between faith and people. 
Faith and people are not two different and 
separable factors. We are not going to ac- 
cept a new Torah from a group of men who 
come to us with the readiness to destroy the 
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democratic character and conduct of the 
people of Israel.” 

Dr. Abba Hillel Silver: “These (ACJ) 
Jews did everything in their power to prevent 
the establishment of the State of Israel. 
They put every conceivable stumbling block 
in the way. They joined forces with the 
enemies of Israel not of our faith. They 
knocked on every door to inform against 
their own people. Though they were them- 
selves religiously indifferent, they suddenly 
discovered, as a shrewd part of their strategy, 
a vast devotion to abstract Judaism, under 
that cloak, as a council for Judaism, they 
proceeded to spread their insidious political 
propaganda, They lost out. The caravan of 
the builders moved on but the dogs are still 
barking.” 

Rabbi Robert Gordis, of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, prominent leader in con- 
servative Judaism: “The American Council 
for Judaism is not American, for it contra- 
venes the basic principles of American de- 
mocracy. Nor is the council dedicated to 
the cause of Judaism, for it betrays those 
instincts, those ideals and aspirations which 
have been flesh of our flesh and bone of 
our bone for 3,000 years.” 

Rabbi Joseph H. Lookstein, prominent 
leader in orthodox Judaism: “By divorcing 
ourselves from this group, by denouncing 
its statements, by administering a forceful 
and effective rebuke that will be understood 
by Jews and non-Jews, we affirm that these 
men, by their statements, have placed them- 
selves outside the pale and camp of Israel.” 

The Reverend Dr. Joachim Prinz, presi- 
dent of the American Jewish Congress, said 
recently: “The American Council for Juda- 
ism speaks for only a small band of people 
whose aims are destructive, whose methods 
are deplorable. It would seek to deprive 
hundreds of thousands of American Jews 
of their basic right to espouse a cause which 
is consonant with our American democratic 
way of life. Its target is the negation of 
support for Israel on the part of Americans 
who feel a spiritual and cultural affinity 
with Israel. 

“The American Council for Judaism, with 
its inadequate grasp both of Americanism 
and Judaism distorts the meaning of Zion- 
ism and the nature of Zionist devotion. It 
seeks to cast suspicion on fellow Jews, and 
even, despite plous protestations of human- 
itarlanism, seeks to undermine the United 
Jewish Appeal, source of blessing and life 
for millions of hapless Jews throughout the 
world. As president of the American Jewish 
Congress, an organization which defends the 
rights of all Americans whose civil liberties 
are threatened, I condemn and repudiate 
everything for which the American Council 
for Judaism stands.” 

Mr. Label Katz, president of the B'nai 
B'rith Organization, in a recent statement: 
“The American Council for Judaism, repre- 
senting an infinitesimal segment of Jews— 
more political than religious in their con- 
cerns—has, through its activities and pro- 
nouncements, wrought considerable harm in 
the area of community relations by project- 
ing an inaccurate stereotype of the Jew as 
disloyal to America, merely because Jews 
have demonstrated a legitimate, humanita- 
rian and spiritual concern for the State of 
Israel and its inhabitants. 

“While we would not deny this group its 
right to speak, it should be known that it 
does not speak for any sizable segment of 
the Jewish community, and what it says 
manifests not only a distortion of the Jew- 
ish tradition, but exhibits a lack of under- 
standing of the pluralistic, democratic na- 
ture of our American society.” 

Mr. Lewis H. Weinstein, chairman of the 
National Community Relations Advisory 
Council, in a 1963 statement, reaffirmed the 
position of the NCRAC taken originully in 
1950 which “condemned. the council for 
Judaism for its unfounded charges and in- 
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nuendoes on the loyalty of American Jews. 
Such charges are shared only by the profes- 
sional anti-Semites who seize upon any pre- 
text for fulminating against Jews. The base- 
less slurs of the council violate every prin- 
ciple of truth and decency.” He further 
stated: 

“The views expressed in 1950, as those of 
the overwhelming majority of American Jews, 
have been frequently reaffirmed during the 
past 13 years, and are more strongly held 
today than ever before.” 

THE JEWISH WAR VETERANS SPEAKS 


“The Jewish War Veterans condemns the 
actions of the American Council for Judaism 
in supporting, aiding and abetting the Soviet- 
Arab ambitions, and points out that the 
council is acting as the instrument of the 
Arab bloc, and that it be revealed as a 
threat to the security and defense of the 
United States. We invite all loyal Ameri- 
cans of the Jewish faith to aid in negating 
the dangerous practices of the council and 
to join us in eliminating this hazard to our 
national safety.” 

Mr. Morton London, president of the JWV, 
in April 1963, noted that the statements of 
the council were being used by the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington and by Communist 
periodicals “to minimize and obscure the 
true plight of Russian Jews.” He further 
said: “It is particularly ironic that an orga- 
nization which has the word ‘Judaism’ in its 
title can function so cynically as a cover 
for Russian anti-Semitism.” 

JUDAISM AND THE LOVE OF ZION 


The love of Zion is a constantly reiterated 
theme in the classic literature of the Jewish 
faith. The dream of the return to Zion 
was never relinquished during the centuries 
of dispersion and martyrdom. Jeremiah ad- 
vised the exiles to pray for the peace of the 
land in which they lived. The Talmud 
taught that the law of the land in which 
Jews live is binding upon them. In this 
spirit, Jews are loyal to the lands in which 
they dwell. While they continued to serve 
God and man all over the world, Jews prayed 
for the restoration of Zion. 

Judaism teaches that the whole earth is 
filled with the glory of God and that He 
is to be praised from the rising of the sun 
to the going down thereof. Yet, the same 
religion which first proclaimed the concern 
of the universal God for all children of men, 
was, not inconsistently, concerned with the 
fate of the people of Israel and the land of 
Israel. 

LOVE OF ZION IN THE BIBLE 


And the Lord appeared unto Abram, and 
said, “Unto thy seed will I give this land.“ 
Genesis 12: 7. 

From the dawn of Jewish history, from 
one end of the Bible to the other, the des- 
tiny of the people of Israel is linked with 
the land of Israel. It was promised to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob and their children for- 
ever. Moses died on Mount Nebo, longing to 
enter it. There the prophets preached their 
imperishable message of justice and peace 
for Israel and all mankind; there the Psalm- 
ist sang of his love for God and God's love 
for man. When the prophet threatened 
punishment, it was in terms of exile from 
the land; when he spoke words of comfort 
and consolation, it was in terms of return 
to the land; and when he dreamed of the 
messianic age, it was an age which would 
witness the return to Zion as a prelude to 
an era of peace and justice for all the chil- 
dren of men. ` 

Who can forget Jeremiah’s poignant pic- 
ture of Rachel weeping for her exiled chil- 
dren and God's promise that they shall re- 
turn from the land of the enemy. Every- 
one who has thrilled to the rhapsody of Zion 
redeemed, will remember the latter chapters 


of Isaiah, beginning with “Comfort ye, com- 
Speak 


fort ye my people, saith your God. 
to the heart of Jerusalem.” The conclud- 
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ing words of Amos seem to speak to us of 
our time: “And I will bring again the cap- 
tivity of my people of Israel and they shall 
build the waste cities and dwell in them, 
and they shall plant vineyards, and drink 
the wine thereof * * * and I will plant them 
on their land and they shall no more be 
uprooted from their land which I have given 
them, saith the Lord thy God.“ 

The centrality of Zion in Scripture is so 
clear that it is remarkable that any have 
sought to deny it. 

[From the American Examiner, Sept. 5, 
1963] 

RaBBIS’ CONDEMNATION OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL For JuDAIsM—“Wuar Is INCOM- 
PREHENSIBLE IN THE COUNCIL'S POSITION,” 
Say THE RABBIS, “Is THE FALSE CLAIM OF A 
CONTRADICTION BETWEEN LOVE FOR ISRAEL 
AND UNIVERSAL JUDAISM'’—CONCLUSION 


More than the Bible and the Talmud, 
the Siddur or prayerbook was the constant 
companion of the Jew through the centuries 
of oppression and through it he voiced his 
sorrow and his joy, his longings and his 
dreams. Three times a day, wherever he was 
he prayed to the God of the universe, but he 
turned his face toward Jerusalem. Three 
times a day, in the principal prayer of the 
liturgy, the Amidah, he asked God to sound 
the great shofar for his freedom and to 
gather up the exiled ones from the ends of 
the earth. In spite of the rack, the stake and 
the crematory, he continued to believe in the 
redemption of Zion. 

In the grace recited when his infant child 
was brought into the covenant of Abraham, 
the Jew prayed: “Build Jerusalem, thy 
holy city, speedily in our days.” The 13- 
year-old Bar Mitzvah boy in the concluding 
blessings chanted, “Have mercy on Zion, 
for it is the house of our life.” Under the 
wedding canopy the cantor sang, Soon may 
there be heard in the cities of Judah and 
the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of joy 
and gladness, the voice of groom and bride.” 

And when the bereaved family entered the 
synagogue after the week of mourning they 
were greeted with “May God comfort you 
among the other mourners of Zion and Jeru- 
salem.” 

The Reform Prayer book contains Psalm 
12, with its prayer for the peace of Jerusalem, 
and Micah 4, which proclaims, “Out of Zion 
shall come for the Law and the word of God 
from Jerusalem.“ A new prayer on page 68 
asks God to uphold the hands of our broth- 
ers who toil to rebuild Zion,” and speaks of 
the eternal hope for the restoration of Zion, 
as a living witness to the truth of God's word 
which shall lead the nations to the reign of 
peace. 

UNIVERSALISM AND PARTICULARISM IN JUDAISM 

It was the prophets of Israel who first em- 
phasized fhe concern of the universal God 
for all the children of men; yet these same 
prophets were passionately concerned with 
the fate of their people, Israel, and prophe- 
sied both their dispersion because of their 
sins and their ultimate ingathering to Israel 
and redemption. Love of Israel was not in- 
consistent with love of mankind either in the 
mind of the prophet or in the mind of God. 

The universal God is not a discovery of the 
American Council for Judaism; it is the cen- 
tral principle of Judaism. Generations of 
believing Jews read the prophets with love, 
and wept over the destruction of Jerusalem 
and rejoiced at the promise of its restora- 
tion. Only arrogance and ignorance can de- 
scribe these faithful generations of martyrs 
as deficient in their understanding of the 
universal God. 

What is incomprehensible in the approach 
of the Council for Judaism is the baseless 
claim that there is a contradiction between 
love for Israel and universal Judaism. Nei- 
ther the prophets nor their descendants felt 
any such conflict; they “loved God, Israel and 
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all mankind with all their heart, all their 
soul, and all their might,” 

Some 19th century Jewish thinkers, con- 
cerned for the future of a war-ravaged world 
whose situation they regarded as the result 
of nationalism, dreamed of a world made 
one under God in which nations, as such, 
would disappear, And there has always been. 
a small band of Jews, with less exalted mo- 
tives, who felt that the Zionist element 
in Jewish tradition might not constitute 
good public relations in the countries where 
they had so recently acquired citizenship. 
Others who were captivated by Isaiah's vision 
of a world without war, failed to grasp its 
full meaning. A close reading reveals that 
Isaiah, who was an intense patriot, saw 
a continuing role for the people of Israel 
in the land of Israel, even in the end of 
days. 

“The word that Isaiah the son of Amos 
saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem. ‘And 
it shall come to pass in the end of days, 
that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established as the top of the mountains, 
and shall be exalted above the hills’; 

“And all nations shall flow unto it. 

“And many peoples shall go and say: 

Come ye, and let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, 

“To the house of God of Jacob; 

“And He will teach us of His ways, 

“And we will walk in His paths.’ 

“For out of Zion shall go forth the law, 

“And the word of the Lord from Jerusalem, 

“And He shall judge between the nations, 

“And shall decide for many peoples; 

“And they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, 

“And their spears into pruning hooks; 

“Nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, 

“Neither shall they learn war anymore“ 
Isaiah 2:1-4, 

Many noted scholars call our attention to 
the profundity of the prophet's thought, 
which does not regard the disappearence of 
particular peoples as a prerequisite to a 
peaceful world. Nationalism is not negated, 
but nations are required to submit to God's 
law of justice. “And many peoples shall go 
and say: ‘Come let us go up to the mountain 
of the Lord * * * For out of Zion shall go 
forth the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem.“ Again, “And He shall judge 
between the nations, and shall decide for 
many peoples,” and finally, “Nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war anymore.” 

The destruction of individual nations, the 
super-personalities, that walk the world 
stage, would be an act of cultural and spir- 
itual vandalism, reducing God's variegated 
world to drab homogeniety. Conflicting na- 
tional interests must be resolved without 
violence, as conflicting individual interests 
are, by submission to the law of God. This 
is the Jewish vision of the end of days. 

Some 19th century theologians seized upon 
one-half of the prophetic message and mis- 
construed the implications of prophetic uni- 
versalism. These men were opposed to all 
nationalism. The American Council for Ju- 
daism, however, is neither so consistent, nor 
so benevolently misguided. It affirms its 
American nationalism and sympathizes with 
Arab nationalism. The only people whose 
national aspirations it assails—is Israel; it 
thus dishonors and distorts the universalism 
of the prophets. 

The children of Israel were bound to God 
at Sinai as a kingdom of priests and a holy 
people.” The individual Jew serves God 
wherever he lives, but in a Jewish society he 
has the opportunity to implement more fully 
the social morality of his faith. 

To Martin Buber, Israel represents an op- 
portunity to recreate the holy community in 
an authentic relationship to God. To social 
idealists such as Einstein, Brandeis, and Ben- 
Gurion, it offered the means to make real the 
prophetic dream of a just society. Tradi- 
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tionalists like Rabbi Meir Berlin, Rabbi 
Alkalai, and Rabbi Kalischer, and modern 
American religious leaders like Dr. Stephen 
Wise, Dr. Judah Magnes, and Dr. Abba Hillel 
Sllver were drawn to Zionism by a deep 
religious impulse. 

The modern Jew sees in Israel not merely 
a refuge for his hapless brethren, though 
this is justification enough, but a cultural 
center and a spiritual opportunity. He gives 
thanks that the prayers of generations have 
been answered in his time because he has 
been privileged to see the beginning of the 
redemption of Israel, which his tradition 
teaches is the prelude to the redemption of 
all mankind and the establishment of a just 
and peaceful world. 

After the holocaust of Nazi Europe and the 
death of 6 million Jews; we today are 
privileged to witness the first flowering of the 
redemption. This prophetic fulfillment 
stands as a symbol and a sign that men can, 
under God, achieve the ancient holy dream 
of a world in which nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, one in which they 
shall not learn war anymore. 


Medicare Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
weekly newspapers are an important 
part of the backbone of our Republic. 
I am pleased to insert herewith a very 
fine editorial of the Mineola American, 
which appeared in its October 8 edition, 
regarding the problems of medical care 
for the aging. This editorial makes a 
great deal of sense. 

Menicare Topsy 
One may be justified In asking “What has 
to medicare?”—the bill for pro- 
medical benefits of various kinds to 
everyone drawing social security payments. 

When this measure was introduced, it will 
be remember, all of the administration guns 
were brought up in its support. No other 


Congress, in the face of all 
the pressure, just said no, and no again. 
Medicare is back—old bills like old soldiers, 
even after repeated failure, never seem to 
die. But the big guns are silent. Token 
e e be ede tet ae aa 


why? The answer is that congressional 
coolness is the direct result of several di- 
verse but important factors. 

1. The past-65 population group is no- 
where near as bad off financially as the 
medicare crew have asserted. By and large, 
taking all elements into consideration, they 
seem to be better off, on the average, than 
younger groups. 

2. Medicare would give the benefits, on a 
blanket basis, to great numbers of social 
security beneficiaries who neither want nor 
need it. At the same time, it would have 
excluded millions of elderly people not with- 
in the social security framework. 

3. The cost, according to independent ex- 
perts, would reach unsupportable heights, 
many billions a year. 

4. The existing Kerr-Mills bill—for provid- 
ing Federal medical financial aid to the 
elderly in need, under a system of State 
administration—is working well and is being 
extended. 
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5. The voluntary medical insurance plans, 
offered by Blue Cross and Blue Shield and 
commercial insurance companies, are doing 
a superb job of providing protection to all 
who want it, at moderate cost. 

6. There is a very distinct feeling in this 
country that we've already gone too far in 
welfare statism, and that medicare would 
take us a long step farther along the road of 
government domination of everything and 
everybody. 

And that seems to be the status of medi- 
care today. 


Goldwater Right on TV Debates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Milburn P. Akers, a feature writer 
for the Chicago Sun-Times, wrote a most 
interesting article on presidential TV 
debates which appears in today’s issue of 
the Sun-Times. I would like to bring 
Mr. Aker’s views to the attention of my 
colleagues, therefore, under permission 


granted, I would like to have this article 


printed with my remarks in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 
GOLDWATER RIGHT ON TV DEBATES 
(By Milburn P. Akers) 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER has wisely de- 
clined Gov. Nelson Rockefeller’s challenge to 
a joint discussion or debate of issues con- 
fronting the two Republican aspirants for 
the presidential nomination. Likewise, 
President Kennedy, who owes a considerable 
measure of his 1960 political success to his 
debates with Richard M. Nixon, would do 
well to refuse to participate in a series of 
1964 TV 

Such debates settle little other than which 
candidate is the more photogenic. The 
Nixon-Kennedy debates, which demonstrated 
little, if anything, as to which man would 
make the better President of the United 
States, undoubtedly had a sizable, perhaps 
determinative, effect upon the outcome of 
that election. 

They were interesting productions as TV 
extravaganzas go. But they afforded little 
insight into the character and qualifications 
of either man; in fact, they afforded little 
knowledge of what either man actually be- 
lieved or what he Feprevantes,: But they 
produced effects. 

A TV debate, limited in time and in 
scope, doesn’t give a candidate ample time 
in which to develop a theme, They become 
exercises In semantics, Skill in debate and 
quickness in recall aren't necessarily quall- 
fications for the Presidency. Wisdom and 
leadership—qualities which don’t necessarily 
project in such encounters—are more im- 
portant. 

To liken the Nixon-Kennedy debates of 
1960 to the Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1858 
is to show a woeful lack of knowledge of 
the encounters between the two aspirants 
for the Illinois senatorship of more than a 
century ago. One Lincoln-Douglas debate 
afforded the two forensic antagonists more 
time to develop their themes and state their 
convictions than either Mr. Kennedy or Vice 
President Nixon had put together in their 
entire set of such appearances, 

As President, Mr. Kennedy should not be 
subjected to such debates. One slip could 
create an international Incident. Mr. Ken- 
nedy is an experienced debater. He might 
not make that slip. But the chance 


. shouldn't be taken. 
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Whoever wins the Republican presiden- 
tial nomination should realize that fact and 
not press for such an encounter. There is 
a vast difference in a debate in which nel- 
ther speaker is President of the United 
States, as was the case in the Nixon-Ken- 
nedy series. 

GOLDWATER rejected Rockefeller's challenge 
to debate with the suggestion that Repub- 
licans should be seeking to build up the 
party; not tear down one another. Precon- 
vention debates between members of the 
same party would very likely have the ef- 
fect the Senator envisions. One of the 
two—Go.LpwarTer or Rockefeller—would pro- 
ject the better TV image, would; undoubted- 
ly, be more glib than the other and would, 
eee have much the better of the 


ae the Presidency of the United 
States, nor a nomination by a major party 
for that office, should be made even partly 
dependent upon a TV show. If that is the 
proper way to decide the Presidency the 
Republicans might well nominate Jack 
Benny and the Democrats Jerry Lewis. 

Solo TV appearances by presidential 
aspirants can contribute to the public's 
knowledge of a candidate’s qualities. On 
them, minor contrasts which loom so large 
in a joint appearance mean far less, The 
fact that one man is tall and the other man 
short, that one man is made up well and 
the other is made up poorly, that one man is 
glib and the other a bit ponderous or that 
one has almost instantaneous recall and the 
other one doesn't mean little when the time 
comes to make decision of war or peace. Yet 
such trivialities create great reactions by a 
not Inconsiderable portion of a TV audience. 
TV stars may properly be judged by their 
abilities to capture the affections of TV 
audiences. But a successful appearance in a 
TV extravaganza, or an unsuccessful one, 
doesn’t necessarily indicate that a candidate 
is or isn't qualified for the Presidency. 

Politically, Gorpwatrer made the right de- 
cision in rejecting Rockefeller’s challenge. 
GOLDWATER is far ahead in his contest with 
the New York Governor for nomination. 
Why should he risk his position? Nixon, 
in a somewhat similar position in 1960, made 
that mistake. 

Politics aside, however: Mr. Kennedy, who 
will be the 1964 Democratic nominee, doesn't 
need the exposure as he did in 1960. But 
more important is the fact that a President 
of the United States, no matter who he may 
be, or what the circumstances are, should 
not risk the chance inherent in all ad-lib 
exchanges of making a slip which could 
reverberate in all the chancelleries of the 
world. Whoever the ultimate Republican 
nominee may be shouldn't expect him to do 
80. 


The Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act of 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a copy of H.R. 3846, as 
amended, reported by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs on October 
11, 1963. This bill, the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1963, would 
serve a laudable purpose—the develop- 
ment of natural resources of our Nation. 
However, one amendment seeks to im- 
pose admission fees, including annual 
fees of as much as $7 for the use of 
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recreational areas under certain Goy- 
ernment agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, my State of Georgia is 
blessed with great natural resources. 
Thousands of my constituents enjoy fa- 
cilities of nearby Lake Allatoona and 
Lake Lanier—both under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Corps of Engineers. 

The taxpayers have already spent mil- 
lions of dollars in providing these facili- 
ties. I think it penny wise and pound 
foolish now to impose on the hapless 
sportsman these additional charges. 

I believe I am speaking for my constit- 
uents in voicing strong opposition to this 
provision. 


Change Wheat Grade System? 
“No,” Says GTA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the argu- 
ment over changing of wheat grades as 
proposed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture has become a rather heated one, 
with sharp differences of opinion show- 
ing up in all of the debates. I was inter- 
ested in the comments of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association in a 
recent discussion of the subject. Under 
consent previously granted I include 
these comments in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

There were a number of things at that 
hearing that disturbed the farmers present. 
There were quite a number of farmers—in- 
cluding directors from several local co-op ele- 
vators affiliated with GTA. One very dis- 
turbing thing was that those who want to 
squeeze wheat grades again and let farmers 
pay the extra charge, talked about the dock- 
age in wheat as though it were some kind 
of noxious dirt; something unpalatable and 
completely unusable, 

Of course that’s not true at all. Actually, 
good wheat screenings contain about 60- to 
80-percent grain and broken kernels, They 
make darn good animal feed. 

Now, a miller in this country or overseas 
makes two things out of wheat: food for 
humans, and feed for birds and animals. 
All but a small percentage of the wheat 
makes flour for bread. The small percent- 
age—the so-called dockage! — mostly be- 
comes animal feed. It's sold back to farm- 
ers at about $50 a ton, 

It's an ironic twist—isn't it? The propo- 
nents of these wheat grade changes are de- 
Manding that farmers give away the wheat 
screenings free, through an oversized deduc- 
tion in price when they sell the wheat and 
then buy it back again in their livestock 
feeds at the rate of $50 a ton. That's a sweet 
deal for everybody but the farmer, And 
don't forget that those screenings have as 
much or more value overseas as they do 
here. 

It just isn't good economics for anybody 
to give something away, then buy it back for 
good money. It's sort of like a high-society 
rummage sale for charity, except that farm- 
ers can't afford it, and in the case of wheat 
screenings the ones who collect the proceeds 
don't need charity. 

Yes, foreign material in wheat has a very 
definite and substantial value, and this 
should be, in all fairness, pias areas 
grading system. 
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It Is the People’s Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, do or 
do not the American people have the 
right to petition their Government in 
matters of their interest? 

Personally, I feel there should not be 
the slightest doubt about this under a 
form of government that is of the people 
and where the Government is servant to 
rather than master of the citizenry. 


Some interesting introspections into 
this important matter are contained in 
two articles appearing in the October 11 
issue of the Bangor Daily News, and I 
commend them to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

The article follows: 

Ir Is THE PEOPLE'S GOVERNMENT 


Criticism was made in these columns yes- 
terday of the anonymous high government 
Official who complained that the Nation's 
news media were giving too much promi- 
nence to the visit to this country of Mrs. Ngo 
Dinh Nhu, First Lady of South Vietnam. 
This official seemed bent upon managing the 
news. 

Today we are going to delve into another 
aspect of the paternal and dangerous father- 
knows-best attitude that is so prevalent in 
Washington these days. We have reference 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board’s scolding of 
Northeast Airlines officials for putting pres- 
sure upon the Board to let the airline con- 
tinue to provide service on the New York- 
Florida run. 

Efforts of this nature “which are insti- 
gated directly or indirectly by the appli- 
cant,” said the CAB statement, “are totally 
inconsistent with a proper recognition of 
the Board's quasi-judicial functions.” 

Just what did this pressure amount to? 
Actually, it amounted to no more than an 
urgent plea by some 2,000 or so employees 
concerned with losing their jobs, including 
seniority status and pensions. Many have 
spent all their working lives with Northeast 
Airlines. The older ones specially are going 
to find great difficulty in finding comparable 
new jobs and benefits. 

Further, Northeast’s employees believe the 
airline should be allowed to continue its New 
York-Florida franchise, which it has held for 
some 6 years in competition with Eastern 
and National Airlines. And so, by the way, 
do two of the CAB’s five members. 

Is it wrong to petition your own Govern- 
ment about such matters? Not at all. On 
the contrary the right to petition the Gov- 
ernment is guaranteed under article 1 of the 
Constitution's Bill of Rights, This is a gov- 
ernment “of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” Individuals are entitled to voice 
their feelings, to submit their case to the 
Government and its various agencies. 

Speaking of pressure, has any administra- 
tion used more pressure—often of a whip- 
snapping nature—than the present Kennedy 
administration? The President himself is 
using pressure each time he goes on a na- 
tional television network to argue for his 
programs and policies. It was not long ago 
that Attorney General Robert Kennedy pub- 
licly called upon clergymen to write their 
Congressmen on behalf of the administra- 
tion’s civil rights bill. 

The petition movement of the Northeast 
employees was nothing compared with such 
pressures. Nor of the behind-the-scene pres- 
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sures which special interest groups are con- 
stantly employing in Washington. 

The Northeast employees were only plead- 
ing their case in an open and above board 
way and we admire their gumption. The 
CAB was presumptuous to criticize them. 
The board's statement reflects a bossy atti- 
tude. 

It is an attitude that is cropping up to an 
alarming degree in Washington. It is an at- 
titude which must be checked if the Gov- 
ernment is to remain the people’s Govern- 
ment rather than the bureaucrats’. 

LABOR OFFICIAL Rars CAB FOR ATTEMPT To 
GaG NORTHEAST 

Boston.—A Boston airlines labor official 
said it was inconceivable to him that a Fed- 
eral agency would construe it improper for 
Northeast Airlines employees “to fight for 
the survival of the company and our jobs.” 

Charles F. Sinclair, president of Local 615, 
TWU ATD, told J. G. Adams, Director of En- 
forcement, Civil Aeronautics Board “we can- 
not allow anyone to rob us of the pri 
contained in the Constitution of the United 
States or the Bill of Rights.” 

Sinclair's letter to Adams was in answer 
to charges by Adams that Northeast Airlines 
employees were in violation of the Board's 
“principles of practice” code in urging a re- 
versal of a CAB decision that would suspend 
Northeast's long haul route from New York 
to Florida this year. 

“Are you saying,” Sinclair asked Adams, 
“that we may not address ourselves regarding 
this adverse decision, to our families, friends, 
business acquaintances or the press?” 

“Mr. Boyd (CAB Chairman) may be able 
to render this company bankrupt—he may be 
able to curtail our life's work, but he will 
not, through your bureau, deprive us of our 
priviteges under the Constitution or the Bill 
of Rights,” Sinclair told Adams. 

He said that more than 200,000 signatures 
had been secured on petitions which had 
been forwarded to the President and Mem- 
bers of Congress, asking for help for North- 
east. 

Adam's letter to James W. Austin, presi- 
dent of Northeast, charged that it was im- 
proper for Northeast to engage in a program 
designed to exert pressure on the Board in 
an effort to have the Board reverse its de- 
cision in the New York-Florida case. 

In his reply, the Northeast president said 
his company had carefully lived up to every 
CAB regulation and that activities on the 
part of employees were done as individuals 
and without company sanction. 


No. 17—Maine: The Gamblers’ Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr, FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members of this House, more par- 
ticularly the congressional delegation 
from the State of Maine, some inter- 
esting figures relating to the extent of 
gambling in that State. 

Last year’s parimutuel turnover in 
Maine came to over $15 million from 
which the State derived a little over $1 
million in revenue. However, illegal off- 
track betting is far more important. 
Estimates presented to the McClellan 
committee peg off-track wagering in that 
State at almost $300 million a year. 
This represents only illegal gambling on 
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horses. By expert computations, the 
total moneys illegally gambled in Maine 
last year is in the neighborhood of $600 
million. : 

Some 10 percent of the turnover, Mr. 
Speaker, sticks to syndicate hands as 
gross profits. After significant expenses 
are incurred for the corruption of gov- 
ernmental and law enforcement process, 
there is still plenty of money left in the 
hands of the syndicates. 

Unfortunately, these profits help to 
finance underworld schemes of all sorts 
and colors—and help to provide a fat 
bankroll for organized crime. 

Unless we wake up to the need to 
control the natural human gambling im- 
pulse, rather than pretend it is erad- 
icable, the dollars gambled by the people 
of Maine will continue to go on sub- 
sidizing the web of dirt spun by the crime 
empires. 

All we need, Mr. Speaker, is the sense 
and the courage to follow the example 
of virtually all of our European and Latin 
American allies. A Government-run lot- 
tery will undermine the foundations of 
crime while propping up the Federal 
Treasury. Is it not time that gambling 
dollars started to work for the public 
good—in Maine and in the entire 
Nation? 


Ten Reasons for the 18-Year-Old Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, here 
are the reasons why I support the lower- 
ing of the voting age to 18: 

First. Many young West Virginians 
are leaving the State. The right to vote 
will give 18-year-olds a voice in the kind 
of future they would like for West Vir- 
ginia and give them a stake in building 
the State. 

Second. When the voting age was set 
at 21, nearly 200 years ago, the school 
system was not what it is today. People 
at 18 today are far better educated than 
they were at 21 in the old days. 

Third. There is far more illiteracy 
among people over 60 than there is 
among people between 18 and 21. 

Fourth. If 18-year-olds can be drafted 
and exposed to enemy fire in Vietnam 
and other trouble spots, they ought to be 
old enough to vote. 

Fifth. Under the law, if 18-year-olds 
can make wills, get married, get licenses 
to drive, and be sued, they ought to be 
considered competent to vote. 

Sixth. The 18-year-old vote has 
worked very well in Georgia—since 
1943—and in Kentucky—since 1955. 
Any State can set the age limit for voting 
as it chooses. 

Seventh. Medical science has enabled 
people to live longer and the average age 
of the electorate is rising; the 18-year-old 
vote would help balance this trend. 

Eighth. By the time students reach 18, 
many are very much interested in cur- 
rent affairs; if denied the right to vote, 
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they frequently lose interest by the time 
they are 21 and allowed to vote. 

Ninth. To work for the Federal Goy- 
ernment, the minimum age under the 
civil service laws is 18. If they are 
capable of working for the Federal Gov- 
ernment at 18, they ought to be consid- 
ered old enough to vote. 

Tenth. The idealism and enthusiasm 
of young people will help raise the moral 
tone of Government and politics. 


The Wheat Sale: More Than Meets 
the Eye 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following editorial by 
Mr. Tom Campbell, publisher of the Iron 
Age magazine, which appears in the 
October 17, 1963, edition of that publi- 
cation: 

Tue WHEAT Sate: More THAN MEETS THE 
EYE 

Let's get this wheat sale to the Commu- 
nists straight. It is not a humanitarian 
gesture. It is not an accommodation for a 
friend. It is nothing but a coldblooded 
business deal—to save storage space, 

Only storage space will be saved. The 
taxpayers will cough up at least 60 cents a 
bushel on the wheat going to the rus- 
skies. Saps like us always cough up at 
least 55 cents or 60 cents a bushel subsidy 
for wheat. But this time it goes to the 
Russians: Not to starving these or those. 

Now that we have that straight, where 
do we stop? Mr, Khrushchey told us he 
would bury us—economically, not militarily. 
So their economy Is all shot to hell and we 
are bailing them out with wheat. 

Part of this selling is because other na- 
tions are doing it too. So what? They al- 
ways have. And they have sold to Red 
China. Why don't we sell to Red China? 
Is there any difference between the commu- 
nism of Russia and Red China? 

You bet your boots there is little dif- 
ference between what the Red Chinese and 
the Red Russians think. Maybe they are 
at each other's throat—temporarily. But 
when it comes to selling wheat, shouldn't 
we sell to the Chinese, too? 

It was not too long ago that millions of 
Americans, including the farmers—and 
wheat brokers—were crying to the high 
heavens about the Russians. What has 
changed since then? Nothing, we think. 

The Russians and. the rest of the commies 
around the world are out to get us. As far 
as the gold or the dollars we get for the 
wheat, it won't help our trade deficit much. 

Besides, we could wipe out a lot of the 
trade deficit if we cut out the international 
pork barrel for those who do not need it— 
and haven't needed it for years. 

The fact that the President had a pub- 
lic relations conference (press conference to 
you) a la radio, television, etc., has nothing 
to do with selling wheat to the Reds. 

Questions were answered for the admin- 
istration’s benefit—in view of millions upon 
millions. And why not, wtih an election 
coming up? 

Let's make up our minds. Are we partners 
with Khrushchev or are we not? 


October 16 


The American Housewives Subsidy to 
Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
quite convenient to have an Attorney 
General who is the brother of the Presi- 
dent. In this way he can make rulings 
to suit his own convenience. 

In the Long Island Press of October 
8, Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott delve 
into facts surrounding the wheat deal 
with Russia and the possibility that that 
nation will be extended credit because of 
the sale. 

The article follows: 


RF E.’s War Crevrr Oxay ron RUSSIA 
Jans CONGRESS 


(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


WasHInctTon.—Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy has stuck a big oar into the polit- 
ically explosive wheat sale to Russia. 

He has ruled that private grain dealers, 
now negotiating a $200 million wheat sale, 
may extend credit to Russia without violat- 
ing the Johnson Act of 1934. 

This little-known law, as amended in 1945, 
prohibits U.S. citizens from loans of 
any kind to any government or agency which 
is in default on its obligations to the United 
States, 

Until the Attorney General made his un- 
unnounced ruling, President Kennedy had 
followed the “hard line” position of both 
the Eisenhower and Truman administrations 
that the Johnson Act barred any type of 
credit to Russia. 

The new ruling, which has tremendous 
economic and political implications, was re- 
vealed to a joint meeting of the Senate Agri- 
cultural and Foreign Relations Committees 
by Undersecre of State George Ball. 

In testifying support of the sale of 
wheat to Russia, Ball startled the Senators 
by flatly contending, “There are no legal bars 
against selling the grain to Russia for elther 
gold or credit.” 

Doesn't the Johnson Act bar the granting 
of credit to the Soviet Union?” inquired Sen- 
ator J. ALLEN ELLENDER, chairman of the Ag- 
riculture Committee. “Whenever this ques- 
tion was raised in the past, the Justice De- 
partment has taken the position that no 
credit can be given to Russians.” 

“That is not the position of the present 
Attorney General,” replied Ball. “He has 
just given an opinion to the President that 
the Johnson Act bars only loans, not credits. 
It is his interpretation that wheat can be 
sold to Russia on a delayed payment plan 
with credit extending over a number of 
months.” 

“I am sure that interpretation doesn't 

with Congress’ intent in passing that 
law,” challenged Senator Bourke HICKEN- 
LOOPER, Republican of Idaho. “Any relaxa- 
tion of this act in favor of Soviet credits 
should be brought before Congress.” 

“It is the Attorney General’s position that 
the President has full power to make a de- 
termination on the sale and does not need 
additional authority from Congress,” de- 
clared Ball. 

“That may be the Attorney General's posi- 
tion,” said Senator Kant. Murr, Republican 
of South Dakota, a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, “but it may not be 
the right one. Before the President makes 
his decision to approve any export licenses 
for wheat shipments to Russia, he should 
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bring the whole matter formally before Con- 
gress, There should be full and frank de- 
bate, so that the public will know what is 
going on.“ 

Another flurry of questions by the Senators 
greeted Agriculture Secretary Orville Free- 
man when he stated that the administration 
didn't have full details of the Soviet offer 
to buy wheat since the Government wasn't 
directly involved in the negotiations. 

“Who are the persons involved in these 
negotiations with the Russians?” demanded 
Hickenlooper. “Are they all private grain 
dealers? Is it true that one of the leaders 
in the negotiations is the husband of the 
Democratic National Committeewoman from 
Minnesota?” 

Before Secretary Freeman could reply, Sen- 
ator HUBERT HUMPHREY, Democrat of Minne- 
sota, jumped into the discussion, stating: 

“If you are referring to Burton M. Joseph, 
he ls the father of the husband of the Demo- 
cratic National Committeewoman and a very 
distinguished Republican. I resent the im- 
plications. of the Senator's questions.” 

“I am just trying to learn the identity of 
the persons involved in these negotiations,” 
replied Senator HICKENLOOPER. “We ought 
to know who is dealing with the Russians.” 

Senator Kart Munopt, Republican, of 
South Dakota, then questioned Secretary 
Freeman about conditions inside Russia. 

“Was the Soviet crop failure so bad that 
people are going hungry?“ asked MUNDT, 

“We have no information that anybody is 
starving,” replied Freeman. “But they are 
putting some of their people on short ra- 
tions.” 

“But why do they need so much grain?” 
pressed MUNDT. 

“Part of the wheat will go to meet Russia's 
commitment to her European satellites,” 
replied Freeman. 

“If that is the case,” said Munor, “why 
don't we just sell the grain to the satellites 
and get the full credit for feeding those 
People?” 

Under intense cross-examination by other 
Senators, Secretary Freeman revealed that 
the United States had no information on 
Whether Russia had a strategic stockpile of 
wheat or other grains. 

President Kennedy has summoned both 
Republican and Democratic congressional 
leaders to a bipartisan White House meeting 
this week to discuss the Soviet grain deal. 
He decided on this move after Senator Barry 
Gotpwater, Republican, of Arizona, sent 
Word to the President through Senate Mi- 
Nority Leader Evezerr Dmxsren, Republican, 
x Illinois, that he is opposed to the wheat 

e. 

Washington Attorney Max M. Kampelman, 
former administrative assistant of Senator 
Hunxur Humpnney, is acting as the legal ad- 
viser to Joseph, The Joseph talks with L. M. 
Matveev, the Kremlin’s grain broker, are 
being conducted in a Russian suite on the 
fifth floor of the castlelike Chateau Laurier 
in downtown Ottawa. 


Conrad Frederick Smith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, many 
South Carolinians were recently sad- 
dened by the untimely death of Mr. Con- 
Tad Frederick Smith. Thousands of peo- 
Ple appreciated through the years the 
interesting and informative features Mr. 
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Smith specialized in writing for the An- 
derson Independent newspaper of An- 
derson, S.C. His integrity and his devo- 
tion to maintaining the high standards 
of his profession made him one of the 
most successful and genuine writers of 
our time. 

Fred was a close personal friend, hav- 
ing served on my staff when I was Gover- 
nor of South Carolina. He was sincere 
in thought and deed, always loyal to his 
many friends. He will be missed by all 
of us who knew him and profited from 
his good works. 

Mr. President, as a tribute to Mr. 
Smith, I ask that the fine editorial en- 
titled “C. Frederick Smith: He Was an 
Andersonian,” which appeared in the 
October 15 issue of the Anderson Inde- 
pendent, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp along with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

C. FREDERICK SMITH: He Was AN 
ANDERSONIAN 

The unexpected death of Conrad Frederick 
Smith, at the age of 59, deprives the Inde- 
pendent staff of one of its most able and 
dedicated writers. 

Although Mr, Smith never made his home 
permanently in Anderson, he loved this city 
and its people and we regarded him as much 
a real Andersonian as many people who 
spend their lives here. 

Death due to a heart attack came to Mr. 
Smith at his hometown of Trenton, Tenn., 
where, after decades of newspaper and pub- 
lic relations work in New York and Char- 
lotte, he made his home with his two sisters 
and his brother. 

If there is consolation to be found among 
Independent staff members, it’s the fact that 
Fred Smith was present at the newspaper's 
annual Appreciation Day October 1 and re- 
mained in our midst for several days there- 
after enjoying to the fullest the Anderson 
Fair. 


There's a cliche to the effect that some 
folks never meet a stranger. In Fred's case 
this was no cliche, for he was one of the 
friendliest and most genuine persons it has 
ever been our privilege to know. 

He was a country boy at heart, and loved 
rural things and people especially; and his 
life was full of interests because everyone 
and everything interested him. 

Conrad Frederick Smith contributed many 
of the finest features that have ever ap- 
peared in the Independent. He was a fine 
writer who possessed the virtue of an under- 
standing heart. 

We can say without reservation in ex- 
tending sympathy to his family and host of 
friends that heaven is richer for his presence 
there today. 


Alco Workers Send 100-Ton Greeting 
Card Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, constituents of mine at the 
Schenectady plant of Alco Products, Inc., 
have sent a unique “greeting card” over- 
seas to Pakistan in an inspiring and note- 
worthy act of international good will and 
friendship. 
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The “card” certainly is the world’s 
largest—a 2,150-horsepower diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive, 58 feet long and weigh- 
ing more than 100 tons. It bears the 
signatures of 1.200 Alco workers who 
swarmed over the giant “card” to sign 
their names with felt-nib pens on a plas- 
tic “cocoon” that had been sprayed over 
the finish paint. 

It is going halfway around the world 
to locomotive shopworkers in Lahore, 
Pakistan. Its cab is loaded with gifts 
. by the friendly workers of 

co. 

This locomotive is the 200th that Alco 
has shipped to Pakistan as part of that 
country’s dieselization of its railroad sys- 
tem. I am proud that this major indus- 
trial firm in my congressional district is 
the leading producer of diesel-electric 
locomotives for oversea markets. Ear- 
lier this year, the company received the 
President's E for Export“ flag for its 
outstanding activities in support of the 
national program for export expansion. 

Since 1947 Alco has built more than 
1,800 main line locomotives—valued at 
more than $200 million—for railroads in 
Asia, South and Central America, Eu- 
rope, and Australia. When Pakistan 
Western Railway completes the first half 
of its dieselization program this year, 260 
of the 311 diesel-electrics in service will 
bear the Alco trademark. 

The greeting card idea was born 
when Alco employees heard that the 
Pakistani shopworkers had difficulty in 
obtaining topnotch basketball equipment 
for their recreation program. They de- 
cided to help out by providing the equip- 
ment. Then they decided to ship it by 
rail” in the cab of the locomotive being 
shipped to Pakistan. The finishing 
touch, of course, was for each man to 
sign the locomotive in greeting to the 
Pakistanis. 


This type of generous, warmhearted 
feeling for other peoples is badly needed 
in these difficult times. I am sincerely 
gratified that it exists in the hearts of 
my constituents at Alco and I devoutly 
hope it is catching and spreads through- 
out the land. : 


My Skyscraper City: A Child’s View of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, most 
people who do not come from Manhattan 
think that no one lives there. Just the 
reverse is true—all kinds of people live 
in Manhattan, and surprisingly enough 
many children are brought up there and 
are very happy about it. 

In fact, in my opinion, boys and girls 
brought up in Manhattan are usually 
better adjusted than those who have the 
blessings of green grass and trees. 

I was thrilled when one of my constit- 
uents, Katrina Thomas, aided by Penny 
Hamond, published a book—via Double- 
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day & Co—entitled “My Skyscraper 
City: A Child’s View of New York.” 

It is a wonderful book, and it is full of 
excitement and fun. It is a picture 
story of Apwick, a little boy who lives in 
Manhattan and who loves the city. 
From Apwick’s point of view we see the 
skyscrapers, the glass wall buildings, the 
museums, the snow on the trees in Cen- 
tral Park, the tugboats on the river, the 
pigeons, the animals in the zoo, the 
streetcleaners, and the mounted police- 
men. 

He is a very busy little boy in a very 
busy city, and he is doing fine. 

Katrina Thomas, who also loves New 
York City, has given all city folk a lift 
by her beautiful book. 


Idaho and the Lewis-Clark Trail 
Welcome Modern Explorers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, records 
indicate that Idaho was first seen by 
white men in 1805, when Lewis and Clark 
crossed the Continental Divide from 
what is now Montana and came down 
the Clearwater River through north- 
central Idaho. The trail they cut was 
again used in 1877 when Chief Joseph 
of the Nez Perce Indian tribe used the 
route to make his escape from the pur- 
suing U.S. Army forces in what has been 
called one of the finest pieces of strategy 
every employed in Indian warfare. 

The massive mountains, dense forests, 
and deep canyons along with the hard- 
ships of pioneering a wilderness area, 
discouraged the building of a suitable 
transporation route. Gen. William 
Tecumseh Sherman called it one of the 
worst trails for man or beast on the 
North American Continent.” 


Finally, after all these years, the area 
has been conquered and today modern 
explorers can comfortably travel down 
this route over a modern all-weather, 
hardtop highway. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert in the Record the 
following story by Malcolm Bauer as 
printed in the Christian Science Monitor 
on October 15, 1963: 

Lewis AND CLARK TRAIL To Draw EXPLORERS 
(By Malcolm Bauer) 


PortLanD, Orec.—Modern explorers of 
America will soon be able to glide in 20th- 
century comfort along the trail blazed more 
than a century and a half ago by Capts. 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark. 

Representatives of the Federal Government 
and 10 States, meeting here, heard that plans 
were well advanced toward marking the 
Lewis and Clark Trail from St. Louis, Mo., 
to Fort Clatsop, Oreg. The last section of 
highway to be completed through the Rocky 
Mountains in Idaho will soon be surfaced, 
linking transcontinental highways on both 
sides of the Great Divide. And nearing com- 
pletion in Missouri is a towering Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial Arch marking 
the starting point of the celebrated 1804-6 
venture, 
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INVESTMENT WANTED 


Earlier this summer the National Park 
Service dedicated the Fort Clatsop Memorial, 
just south of Astoria, Oreg., where a recon- 
structed stockade denotes the western end 
of the trail, where the explorers and their 
small party spent the winter of 1805-1806, the 
first white men to make the overland journey 
to the shores of the Pacific at that latitude. 

The Federal Government's newly organized 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation is cooperating 
in the effort to encourage travel both ways 
on the historic route. The Bureau's Assist- 
ant Director, A. H. Underhill, told the con- 
ferees here that both public and private in- 
vestment will be solicited to provide tourist 
attractions and facilities along the 2,500 
miles of highway through 10 States. He 
pointed out that the route already boasts 
many parks and historical markers associated 
with the Lewis and Clark expedition and has 
a variety of natural, scenic features. 

The late J. N. “Ding” Darling, editorial 
cartoonist of the Des Moines Register, con- 
ceived the idea of a Lewis and Clark Me- 
morial Trail as “a scenic avenue across 
America.” His idea took root, and Federal, 
State, and local agencies have cooperated 
with volunteer private organizations to give 
substance to Mr. Darling's dream. The com- 
pleted trail, marked to call attention to in- 
cidents of its first passage, will be ready for 
tourists in 1964, 


MASSIVE MEMORIAL 


The U.S. Territorial Expansion Memorial 
Commission is coordinating plans to memo- 
rialize not only the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion but also the Louisiana Purchase, which 
made the exploration possible. Its major 
project has been the 630-foot-high Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial Arch nearing 
completion on the Mississippi River flats in 
St. Louis. 

Chester C. Davis, a member of the sponsor- 
ing Commission, said here that massive me- 
morial of stainless steel and concrete is “the 
last great work” of the late architect Eero 
Saarinen. The concrete for the base of the 
memorial, which reaches 30 feet into bed- 
rock, was mixed with water from both the 
Mississippi and Columbia Rivers, 


CATALYST FUNCTION 


When the memorial is completed in the 
next few months, elevators will carry visitors 
to the top for a sweeping view over the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri River Basin. It will be 
the Nation's highest monument, 75 feet 
higher than the Washington Monument in 
Washington, D.C. Its form is what is called 
an inverted catenary curve. Its cost: $30 
million. 

Mr. Underhill told those attending the 
Portland meeting that, beginning next year, 
the Lewis and Clark Trail should serve as a 
“catalyst to promote tourism, recreation, and 
conservation along its route.” 


U.S. Adherence to OECD Film Code 


Provisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
many film industry employees live in my 
congressional district, and from time to 
time they have expressed to me their 
concern with regard to the effect on the 
domestic industry of the number of films 
produced by U.S. motion picture produ- 
cers in foreign countries. The attached 
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letter and news release from Assistant 

Secretary of Labor George L-P Weaver 

will be of interest, I am sure, to my col- 

leagues and many of my constituents: 
‘U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 

Washington, October 15, 1963. 

Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: As you 
may recall, the Department of Labor is seek- 
ing measures to alleviate unemployment 
problems in the American film industry. 
Part of the difficulty, according to the Joint 
Labor-Management Committee on Foreign 


‘Film Production, stems from considerable 


foreign production by U.S. motion picture 
producers. 

It was the recommendation of the Joint 
Labor-Management Committee that If the 
United States should adhere to the film 
code of the tion for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD), Amer- 
ican filmmakers would have a greater voice 
in seeking fair competitive conditions for 
U.S.-made films abroad. Therefore, as one 
step to take in dealing with this problem, 
the United States will adhere to the OECD 
films provisions. I expect to announce this 
fact at a meeting with the Joint Labor- 
Management Committee in Hollywood on 
Wednesday, October 16. The attached press 
release, which will be isued at that meeting, 
explains in detail the significance of our 
OECD film code adherence. 

I thought you would find this information 
useful, t 
Sincerely yours, 

GEORGE L-P WEAVER, 
Assistant Secretary, International Affairs. 
Lanor Secrerary Wirtz ANNOUNCES U.S. 
ADHERENCE TO OECD FILM CODE Provisions 


In order to deal more effectively with in- 
ternational questions of governmental policy 
affecting trade and employment in the mo- 
tion picture industry, the United States has 
established a closer relationship with the 
member countries of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz 
announced today. 

The administration took this step by noti- 
fying the OECD at its headquarters in Paris 
that the United States was adhering to the 
organization’s code of rules for international 
trade and financial transactions involving 
motion picture films. 

A Joint Labor-Management Committee on 

Film Production of the American 

motion picture industry had petitioned 

Wirtz earlier this year to help in 

reducing the industry’s unemployment, One 

of the recommendations of joint com- 

mittee was that the United States adhere 
to the OECD film code. 

The joint committee attributes much of 
the industry's unemployment to foreign 
production by U.S. motion picture producers. 
Subsidies provided by certain European gov- 
ernments help to make it attractive for U.S. 
filmmakers to produce films within their 
countries. 

Adherence to the OECD film code, Secre- 
tary Wirtz explained, would permit full U.S. 
participation in the proceedings of this 
OECD forum concerning motion pictures. 
In this way U.S. officials may work more 
effectively for fair competitive conditions for 
American-made films abroad. 

The OECD's regular consultations on trade 
policy and liberalization of restrictions on 
international financial transactions provide 
opportunities for frank discussions among 
officials of members nations about the prob- 
lems they share. The OECD holds periodic 
meetings of motion picture experts to give 
effect to its program of liberalization. 

The OECD's rules on films constitute an 
annex to the code of liberalization of cur- 
rent invisible operations, The OECD code 
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sets forth obligations to remove restrictions 
from current international transactions and 
Payments. The United States adhered to 
the main body of the code in 1961. Article 2 
of the annex to the code provides that pro- 
duction subsidies for full-length feature 
films “should be abolished to the extent that 
they significantly distort international com- 
petition in export markets.” 

The terms of accession to the OECD win 
involve no change in American laws or regu- 
lations affecting the use of imported films, 
nor will they affect the treatment to which 
American films are entitled under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). 

Members countries of the 20-nation OECD 
include the United States, the countries of 
Western Europe, and Canada. Japan's ac- 
cession is expected soon. The membership 
thus includes almost all of the world’s largest 
producers of motion pictures. 

Labor and management representatives of 
the American motion picture industry have 
held a serles of meetings this year with As- 
Sistant Secretary of Labor George L-P 
Weaver whom Secretary Wirtz had asked to 
find ways for easing the industry's unem- 
Ployment problems. Mr. Weaver, in turn, 
has brought in representatives of the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce and Treasury. 

“The American motion picture industry 
should benefit by our country’s adherence 
to the OECD's provision on films,” Secretary 
Wirtz said. “We will continue are efforts on 
behalf of the industry.“ 


State Department Briefings Are a Flop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I was privileged to have visit me in 
my office in Washington members of the 
broadcasting industry who had been in- 
vited to Washington for a briefing by the 
Department of State of the United 
States of America. I listened with some 
interest to their recount of programs 
which were presented to them and I 
drew a certain conclusion. I find that 
John S. Knight, able editor of a column 
called Editor's Notebook” which ap- 
Dears in the Charlotte Observer, widely 
distributed in my congressional district 
in South Carolina, gave a brillant 
Synopsis of what is taking place. I com- 
mend Mr. Knight for his forthrightness 
and I include his column in my remarks 
at this point: 

Stare DEPARTMENT BRIEFINGS ARE A FLOP: 
Orr-THe-Recoxrp CONFERENCES DEVISED To 
DECEIVE PEOPLE 

(By John S. Knight) 
Every fall, the State Department holds a 


briefing in Washington for newsmen and 
broadcasters, 

I always decline these invitations because 
the sessions are addressed by Government 
functionaries who have nothing to say, and 
hide behind a cloak of anonymity. 

Even worse is the fact that these faceless 
men are either not informed as to Govern- 
ment policies, or deliberately mislead the 
more naive members of our profession. 

Last year, for instance, some 800 editors 
and broadcasters returned from Washington 
Convinced that Castro was helpless to mount 
an attack upon the United States. This was 
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the information given them by the State 
Department. 

Yet a Defense Department spokesman later 
admitted that the Pentagon learned that 
the Cubans had medium and intermediate 
range missiles while the briefing was in 
progress. 

At this month’s conference, a “high US. 
official” chided the American press for giving 
Mme. Ngo Dinh Nhu “a triumphal reception.” 

The American press, radio and television 
representatives were told that such hos- 
pitality cuts across the Government's efforts 
to put pressure on South Vietnam for re- 
forms. 

This spokesman conceded that Mme. 
Nhu’s visit was newsworthy but believed the 
scheduling of 29 engagements in the United 
States to be excessive. 

According to the Associated Press, the 
high official may not be identified under the 
rules of the background conference. 

SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS 

All of which gives rise to several ques- 
tions: 

1. If our Government trembles every time 
the fiery Dragon Lady speaks, why was she 
permitted to visit the United States? 

2. Does our Government really believe the 
American press has a responsibility to aid 
and abet its schemes to put pressure upon 
the leaders of South Vietnam? 

3. Why would any self-respecting news- 
man agree to be bound by a no-attribution 
rule with 800 people in the auditorium? 

4. Why does the press permit the State 
Department to get away with this insuffer- 
able nonsense, and submit meekly to absurd 
and unenforceable rulings? 

5. Why didn’t one single editor or broad- 
caster break the rules and tell the story? 

A VERY DUBIOUS PRACTICE 


All experienced newspapermen know that 
off-the-record conferences are devised to 
deceive or misinform the people. 

Yet many of them agree to the arrange- 
ment, either to obtain background infor- 
mation or to permit a politclan or the 
Government to float trial balloons and see 
how the public reacts. 

This is a dubious practice, often indulged 
in by the same editors who talk so bravely 
at newspaper and broadcasting conventions 
about freedom of information and the 
people’s right to know. 

THERE IS PRESSURE, TOO 

Even more sinister are the pressures upon 
radio and television stations operating under 
Government licenses which can be, and 
sometimes are, revoked by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System is so 
sensitively attuned to its master’s voice that 
it canceled Mme. Nhu's scheduled appear- 
ance on “Face the Nation.” 

CBS President Richard S. Salant explained 
the network’s position by saying that “we 
feel one more appearance at this time would 
serve no useful international purpose.” 

When a major network or a newspaper be- 
gins to operate on the theory that the peo- 
ple cannot be trusted to form their own 
judgments, then we have in effect a con- 
trolled press. Controlled—that is—in the 
sense that timidity replaces responsibility 
and editors and broadcasters begin playing 
God. 

It is reassuring that the National Broad- 
casting Co., is not buying this line and 
will present Mme. Nhu on “Meet the Press” 
this Sunday evening. 

THEY KNOW IT ISN'T SO 

One final thought: The Associated Press 
account of the State Department session 
said “the editors and broadcasters were told 
that the Central Intelligence Agency in South 
Vietnam is not doing anything that is not 
known about and approved by the State De- 
partment.” 

What utter rot. 
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Every informed correspondent in Saigon 
knows this has not been so, but the “high 
official's" statement is pawned off on the 
American people as the truth. ` 

What modern journalism needs, appar- 
ently, are more editors and broadcasters who 
understand and carry out their newsgather- 
ing responsibilities, and fewer of the im- 
pressionables who are flattered by official 
invitations and “beaten to death,” as Ed 
Lahey used to say, “with ladyfingers.” 


Kentuckians Concerned Over Statewide 
Gambling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Monday the gentleman from New York 
LMr. Fmol in his extension of remarks 
appearing at page A6401 in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp—in a statement which 
was entitled “Kentucky: The Gambler’s 
Paradise”—indicated that he would like 
to mention to the Members of the House 
and more particularly to the congres- 
sional delegation from the State of Ken- 
tucky about the hold of gambling on 
Kentucky. The gentleman states that 
based on testimony before the McClellan 
committee that it can be estimated that 
the yearly gambling turnover in the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky can reach 
$1.7 billion. Whether or not the $58 mil- 
lion in legal parimutuel betting is in- 
cluded within this figure, I do not know, 
but I assume that it is not from the con- 
notation of the gentleman's remarks. I, 
for one, Mr. Speaker, hang my head in 
shame that my State has gotten what is 
apparently a national reputation for 
such illegal activity as the gentleman 
from New York mentions. I would say, 
in all sincerity, that I have received no 
indication from my own community that 
any illegal gambling is going on there. 
Perhaps, of course, this could be due to 
the fact that Churchill Downs, where 
most of the legal parimutuel betting goes 
on, is within my district and the neces- 
sity for an illegal operation is minimized. 
I would therefore assume that the ma- 
jority of the illegal operation is going on 
in other parts of the State. 

Such illegal activities as are described 
by the gentleman from New York are 
not condoned by me, and I am confident 
are not condoned by any of the other 
Members of Congress from my State. 

There are certain other activities 
which have been brought to light in re- 
cent weeks and months that have taken 
place in Kentucky that are equally as 
undesirable as illegal gambling. I would 
assume that since our unfavorable repu- 
tation in this regard has travelled all 
the way to the great State of New York, 
the enforcement of the law in certain 
areas of our State must certainly be at 
a minimum. I have heard references at 
home to the fact that law and order 
have broken down in some areas in re- 
gard to gambling and bootlegging and 
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that a serious law enforcement problem 
may exist in certain areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like for the 
gentleman from New York, and for all 
other Members of the House who have 
had occasion to read his remarks, to 
know that there are many of us in Ken- 
tucky who are concerned about the 
breakdown of law and order—who are 
concerned about the figures which the 
gentleman mentioned, as to the extent 
of the illegal gambling in our State and 
other improper activities. 

I would like the gentleman further to 
know that I believe that citizens of Ken- 
tuckl are concerned about this to the ex- 
tent that they intend to rectify the situ- 
ation on November 5, 1963, by placing 
our State in the hands of a cleanup 
team dedicated to the riddance from our 
State of this and many other evils. 

While I thank the gentleman from 
New York for bringing this matter to the 
attention of the House, I do want him to 
know that I have faith and confidence 
im the people of Kentucky that they will 
correct this situation in the very near 
future. 


Government in the News Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, intru- 
sion of the present administration into 
the field of news dissemination is rightly 
opposed by the American press, the 
American Newspaper Publisher Associa- 
tion and all guardians of the American 
free enterprise system against govern- 
ment competition. 

Establishment of the Department of 
Agriculture’s Market News Wire Service 
and the President's announcement of 
the creation of a governmentwide Na- 
tional Communications System bear 
dangerous resemblance to the Soviet 
Union's Tass, which disseminates gov- 
ernment-tailored news with no private 
competition permitted. 

Legislation is pending before this body 
to prohibit the Federal Government 
from engaging in activities of this 
nature. It deserves prompt considera- 
tion by the committees to which it has 
been referred if the constitutional guar- 
anty of freedom of the press in our coun- 
try is to be preserved. : 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I commend to Members two 
editorials in opposition to Government 
news networks which appeared in recent 
editions of the San Diego Union and the 
San Diego Evening Tribune and which 
T include at this point: 

[From the San Diego Union, Oct. 10, 1963] 
U.S, Press NETWORK 

Last September 9 we mused in this space 
about the possibility of a government- 
operated federal news service which vir- 
tually would supplant the great independent 
news agencies by the 1970's. 

The editorial was prompted by announce- 
ment that the Department of Agriculture 
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had entered the news service business by 
offering a crop-and-marketing facility to 
anyone who would pay the telegraph tolls. 

It appears now that the 1970's are far too 
distant a date for fulfillment of such a pos- 
sibility. According to the Federal Register, 
President Kennedy has sent a memorandum 
to the heads of the executive departments 
and agencies. It directs them to cooperate 
and assist in setting up a unified govern- 
mental communications system. It is to be 
known as the National Communications 
System. 

The President proposes to Unk together, 
improve, and extend, on an evolutionary 
basis, “the communications facilities and 
components of the various Federal agencies.” 

The administration’s efforts to manage 
news already are notorious, The attempts 
to distort facts In the administration’s favor, 
whether they are from Washington or South 
Vietnam, obviously have not been success- 
ful. Now Mr. Kennedy proposes to accom- 
plish his goal by establishing his own 
“Tass,” patterned after the Soviet agency 
of the same name. 

It is an ominous development in a na- 
tion where self-government is absolutely de- 
pendent on its people having all of the facts. 
It is a pattern all too familiar in nations 
where there is no intention to sufficiently 
inform the people in order that they can 
govern themselves adequately. 


From the San Diego Evening Tribune] 


GOVERNMENT News NETWORK: A PIPELINE OF 
PREJUDICE 


The Federal Government, already notori- 
ous for its attempts to manage the news, is 
going into the news gathering and dissemi- 
nating business in competition with privately 
owned wire news services. 

It all began August 1, when the Agriculture 
Department started selling its market news 
service over a nationwide leased-wire teletype 
network to commercial subscribers, including 
newspapers and radio and television stations. 

On August 28 President Kennedy directed 
the heads of executive departments and 
agencies to extend this intrusion in the 
news business to their own bailiwicks. 

The Presidential memorandum directed 
them to cooperate and assist in establishing 
a unified governmental communications sys- 
tem to be called the “National Communica- 
tions System“ (NCS). 

The new System would be established and 
developed “by linking together, improving 
and extending, on an evolutio’ basis, the 
communications facilities and components 
of the various Federal agencies.” 

This is one of the gravest threats to a free 
and uncontrolled press in a self-governing 
nation that has been proposed within our 
memory. 

Tt strikes at the heart of the American 
people's right to know the truth about what's 
going on in their Government. 

Such a Government owned and operated 
news network would become a pipeline of 
prejudice. 

A channel of so-called information to di- 
lute and obscure the flow of news out of the 
various Federal agencies by established, pro- 
fessionally staffed, unbiased: private news 
agencies. 

A propaganda machine for bureaucrats to 
make them look good and hide their mistakes. 

The Russians have their governmental 
news agency. Its name is Tass. And it is 
discounted and mistrusted around the 
world—and perhaps most so by those cap- 
5 who are forced to swallow its official 

CH 

We doubt that the American people want 
an official, pasteurized, sanforized version of 
what Washington bureaucrats consider news 
fit for public consumption. 

We doubt that the Agriculture Depart- 
ment or any other Federal agency can legally 
spend tax money to do this. 


October 16 


We know it isn’t good for America and the 
concept of a free and unfettered press as the 
Founding Fathers envisioned in the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 


They Said “Yes” to America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
to encourage thought on the meaning of 
America and to encourage expression of 
patriotic convictions, I recently asked 
my constituents in the Panhandle of 
Texas to write me on the topic, “I Say 
Les to America.” 

I received a number of excellent let- 
ters from men and women and boys and 
girls of all ages. Reading these letters 
served to strengthen my conviction that 
our fellow Americans do indeed deeply 
love their country and have unbounded 
faith in its destiny. 

In order that others may see the let- 
ters chosen as most expressive in four 
age categories—adult, senior high 
school, junior high school, and grade 
school—I am privileged to submit them 
for publication in the Recorp. 

The letters are as follow: 


Adult Division; The Reverend Lloyd M. 
Hearn, pastor, the Methodist Church, 
Tell, Tex.: 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Rocers: I say “Yes” 
to America. I say Tes“ to America for 
what she has meant to millions of men 
everywhere, and for what she has meant and 
still means to me. I say “Yes” to the high 
dream, daring, and devotion of her Founding 
Fathers, despite their failures. I say “Yes” 
to the flaming, faith of her marching pio- 
neers, though some marched only for gain 
and some turned back. I say “Yes” to her 
statesmen, soldiers, singers, and scribes who 
held high the dream and kept the faith, 
while some bartered honor and glory for 
power and pelf. I say “Yes” to America. 

How glad and proud I am that I live in 
the great democracy that has dreamed nobly 
and pursued the dream. Let me ever march 
with those who follow after. My prayer is 
that the vision may never dim, that the 
dream may never die * * * that there will 
always be “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave,“ singing “in God is our 
trust.” 

“America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 

From sea to shining sea.” 

With hand and head and heart I say “Yes” 
to America—now and forever. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Liorp M. Hearn. 


Senior high division: Miss Shielda 
Richards, Amarillo: 

Dran CoNGRESSMAN RocEeRs: What 1s 
America? It is the singing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” before the baseball game; 
it is one's first view of the Statue of Liberty; 
it is a family on vacation viewing the Nation’s 
landmarks; it is the students repeating the 
Pledge of All at a school assembly: 
most of all, it is the only country giving her 
citizens the right to govern their own lives, 
without accounting to any officials about 
their activities. Our right to individual 
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freedom was preserved for us by the Found- 
ing Fathers of the United States, and is being 
kept for us by our representatives to the 
present day Government, 

America is opportunity. There is oppor- 
tunity for happiness, success, wealth, religi- 
ous faith, and fame. One must work to 
guin any of these, but they can be gained in 
America. Abraham Lincoln is our best ex- 
ample of a man who accepted opportunities 
and gained from them. He was a poor farm 
boy and became President of the United 
States. Any man or woman can run for a 
public office, it is his choice and he can 
work hard at being elected, This right to 
accept the opportunity for a public office 
is an American right. 

Woodrow Wilson had faith in the Ameri- 
can tradition and he wanted all the citizens 
to have this same faith. He saw America 
as a land of freedom, liberty, and oppor- 
tunity. We should all share his faith in 
America; we all have many reasons to share 
it, after all, it is “the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” 

America is past, present, and future. The 
citizens of the past preserved America for 
us. We must continue to keep America free 
and strong, not only for ourselves, but for 
the countless Americans that will follow us. 
For many years America has meant freedom, 
equality, and opportunity for countless 
immigrants from other countries. We are 
proud that America means this to others. 
It can mean even more to those of us who 
have been fortunate enough to be born 
Americans. America is our way of life; 
there is no other way of life that could 
serve us better. We in America can accom- 
plish miracles without the Government 
always interfering; we know the tense feel- 
ing during an election that we, ourselves, 
took part in; we know the pleasure of fun 
and excitement at a picnic, baseball game, 
or family gathering. 

America is good. It was founded on the 
principles of free government and individual 
rights. We still have these principles and 
they are being tested and proved every day 
of the year. We know that our Government 
is successful and good. Our Constitution 
has been in effect longer than any other 
constitution in We are proud of 
this. A citizen of the United States of 
America has more God-given rights than a 
citizen of any other country. He has more 
Opportunities to succeed than can be 
counted. Most of all, he is a very important 
person for whom the Government has much 
respect. After all, he is one of the thous- 
ands who determine the Government. 

Isay yes to America; I will say it with love, 
respect, hope, and thankfulness. America 
is my country and will remain so always. 
The flag of the United States of America is 
Symbolic of all that is America. Just to 
look at our flag makes me stand a little 
taller. 

America is the most wonderful country of 
all. The opening line of “My Country Tis 
of Thee" expresses my feeling toward Ameri- 
ca: “My country ‘tis of thee, sweet land 
of liberty, of thee I sing.” Again and again 
I say yes to America. 

Yours truly, 
SHL DA RICHARDS. 


Junior high division: Miss Janice Co 
son, Wellington: 

Dear Mr. Rocers: I, Janice Colson, say 
Jes“ to America for many good reasons. 
The country of America is a land of freedom 
of rights, the people make the Government, 
we have freedom of worship, which some 
countries do not, and we have protection 
by armies. I will discuss some of these 
things that I mention above. 

To me freedom of rights means freedom 
of worship, freedom of press, freedom of 
speech, to de protected by armies, and we 
may ask the Government to change the laws 
if we believe they are wrong. 
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America has two important documents. 
They are the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. These documents make American 
people feel proud they are free. 

America has many educational facilities, 
schools, colleges, and universities. The peo- 
ple of America are getting educations which 
will help their future ahead of them. 

In America we do not believe in slavery be- 
cause we are free people of America: 

They have been putting out gifts of Care 
and many other things. They put this out 
to help the needy and the people who cannot 
afford anything. This keeps people from 
starving and helps clothe the people and 
gives them equipment to clear their land. 
I think this is a wonderful help to the needy 
people and I saw some pictures when they 
received these things and they were happy 
and full of joy. 

Freedom of worship; in some countries, 
you cannot worship as you please. But in 
America you can go to any church you wish. 
This is a wonderful right. 

I am a student going to school and I am 
happy that I am receiving an education. 
America is giving me this education. 

The song “America,” expresses America as 
it is because it says that it is beautiful and 
and it is a beautiful country even if I have 
to brag about Texas for it is the most beauti- 
ful State in the Union. I am proud of 
America. 

America is gaining many new things which 
are helping. We have new weapons in case 
of war to protect “Our Stars and Stripes 
Forever.” 

I, Janice Colson, say “Yes” to America, a 
wonderful free country which I want to re- 
main as my American home. 

I say Tes“ to America. 

JANICE COLSON, 
Grade 8. 


Grade school division: Bynum Morris, 
Canyon: 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ROGERS: I say “Yes” to 
America. I like my country because we are 
free and no other country can tell us what 
to do. I feel proud when I hear The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” I'd rather live in the 
United States than any other place in the 
world. 

BYNUM MORRIS, 
Age 10. 


Ohe of those who wrote to me was 
George (Farmer) Schaeffer, of Canyon 
and Happy, who stated his patriotic con- 
victions in poetry—and I know many of 
you would want to see his words: 
Though some seem to have given up, say we 
are in a mess, 

I say Tes“ to America, great land of progress, 

The land of opportunity, where each man 
has a chance 

To work out his own salvation, his fortunes 
to enhance, 

Land where no man has a master to tell him 
what to do, 

Where sweet freedom is guaranteed, by the 
Red, White, and Blue, 

Although at times the way seems rough, 
tis not rough as it seems, 

We shall ever march forward, to fulfillment 


of dreams, 

Ever placing our dependence on guidance 
from above, 

Our common heritage so rich, in sacrifice 
and love, 


In peace extending compassion, in war show- 
val 


or, 

We may be ridiculed at times, but we know 
not failure, 

We have carved a niche in this world, one 
that will ever stay 

In the bright sunshine of success, the 
doubters melt away, 

The scaremongers may come and go, but I 
have confidence 
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That my good country will go on, despite 
those on the fence. 
I say aa to America; what more can one 


Shining 1 of light to all, the good old 
U.S. A., 

Let others loudly rant and rave, they are the 
mistaken, 

I will ever cling to my faith, it cannot be 
shaken. 

Hear now the bell of liberty, with its re- 
sounding peal, 

We shall strive on to better things, with 
shoulder to wheel, 

The peddlers of gloom and defeat, thank the 
Lord are so few, 

Hark to the “Star-Spangled Banner,” and the 
Red, White, and Blue. 


Serving People Through Credit Unions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, October 17, 
1963 is International Credit Union Day. 

Each year leaders of industry, labor, 
business and commerce, education, re- 
ligion, and government pause to join 
credit union members of the free world 
in recognition of the splendid service 
rendered by credit unions, 

Today I want to join those who rec- 
ognize the more than 50 years of service 
of the organized credit union movement. 
Any idea which endures and continues 
to grow throughout more than 50 years 
of existence is certain to be based on a 
solid foundation. 


In 1912, President William Howard 
Taft addressed a letter to the Governors 
of the various States relative to credit 
unions. A portion of the text read as 
follows: 

A very good law has been enacted by the 
State of Massachusetts allowing the incor- 
poration of credit unions which should fur- 
nish an example to the other States. Their 
establishment is generally a matter of State 
legislation and encouragement; their orga- 
nization wonderfully simple, as the Euro- 
pean experience shows and their success is 
practically inevitable when the environment 
is congenial and where proper laws are passed 
for their conduct. 


One by one the States followed the 
lead of Massachusetts and today almost 
every State has a State credit union 
act—in addition, there is the Federal 
Credit Union Act which Congress passed 
in 1934. 

The more than thirteen and one-half 
million members in 21,000 U.S. credit 
unions and the 2.9 million members in 
4,650 Canadian credit unions are evi- 
dence of the success of the idea in North 
America. This success continues to at- 
tract attention of others, for the idea 
is spreading to many other countries of 
the free world. 

Operating under the principle that “it 
is part of our American tradition to work 
things out together,” credit union lead- 
ers have joined with Government agen- 
cies to provide technical assistance to 
foreign lands. Great returns are bound 
to accrue to the free world for the time 
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and effort devoted to this fine work. We 
have already heard of some of the ac- 
complishments made in Peru, and new 
returns will be coming from other coun- 
tries such as Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Panama, Mexico, and Ireland. It is help- 
ing to create the seed of private saving 
and capital so vital to a free economy. 
Even Africa, Korea, and the refugees 
from Communist China have awakened 
to the credit union idea. The demo- 
cratic principles of this excellent people- 
to-people program is being demonstrated 
in 67 foreign lands. In many parts of 
the world, the first vote ever cast by a 
citizen is in his credit union. 

ng the work of more than 
750,000 credit union members of my home 
State, I point with great pride to their 
record of the past 32 years. Members 
have accumulated in savings more than 
one-third of a billion dollars. The im- 
pact of the 1,260 Ohio credit unions on 
the economy of Ohio has been felt many 
times because most of these dollars con- 
tinue to flow back into the business 
stream again and again. 

The accomplishments of the yolunteer 
credit union officials over the years pro- 
vide the inspiration for me to salute 
credit union members everywhere. In- 
dustry, labor, education, religion, busi- 
ness and commerce leaders can join with 
people in Government to recognize Inter- 
national Credit Union Day, 1963. 


Columnist Resorts to Irresponsible Re- 
porting To Twist Study Paper of Dis- 
armament Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most irresponsible examples of re- 
porting I have seen in recent months 
occurred in a column written by a 
Holmes Alexander which appeared re- 
cently in the newspapers. This column 
is reproduced below, followed by the re- 
buttal I have prepared from an examina- 
tion of the document referred to in his 
column: 

(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON It's always been a wonder to 
me that the graves of the Founding Fathers 
didn’t break open and emit a demonstration 
of angry skeletons when President Kennedy 
went to Independence Hall at Philadelphia 
on July 4, 1962, and proclaimed a “declara- 
tion of interdependence * * * with a united 
Europe.” 

It was bad enough, considering how much 
trouble this country had escaping from 
Mother Europe, for the 35th President in 
George Washington's line to offer to creep 
back into that maternal womb. But hardly 
15 months later, Mr, Kennedy’s madness for 
merging—that is, for obliterating the Amer- 
ican identity—had extended to endemic 
proportions. No longer was it enough to re- 
scction ourselves to Europe (an operation, by 
the way, rejected by De Gaulle and the Com- 
mon Market), but now the Presidential pol- 
icy seems to call for a merger with the 
Communist bloc. 
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Not to speak loosely, I anchor my reference 
to a document which seems to be the guide- 
book for the ways we have gone since mid- 
summer, If you read it, as I have, you will 
better understand the negotiations on the 
nuclear treaty, the President’s proposal for 
a joint mission to the moon with Russia, the 
proposal to supply wheat and agricultural 
advice and assistanceto the Soviet Union, the 
dialogs about nuclear neutralization of 
space and the President’s hailing of what he 
told the United Nations was a “pause in the 
cold war.“ 

To be sure, persons are still defying death 
every weekend to escape from East Germany, 
Latin America is aflame with Soviet-supplied 
incendiaries and all the concessions are being 
made by us. But back in July there was 
published this document entitled, “Common 
Action for the Control of Conflict,” prepared 
by a think-shop called Institute for Defense 
Analyses, 1666 Connecticut Avenue, NW., in 
Washington. It was prepared, significantly, 
not for the Defense Department, but for the 
State Department's Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. The motto which sets 
the theme of the document, and is printed 
at its head, is a quotation from a non-Ameri- 
can, Lord Home of the British cabinet, 

The quotation reads: 

“Interdependence is the only alternative 
to a world that destroys itself.” 

The document is lengthy in urging that 
American salvation Mes not in our strength 
and will to independence, but in our ability 
to placate, join and buttress our enemies. It 
recommends: 

1. A parity of strength: “To shift the 
Soviet goal of ‘catching up’ * * * to a goal 
of matching Western patterns of use of re- 
sources.“ 

2. Greater success for communism: To 
shift the priority of resource use * * + 
toward consumption.” 

8. Further concessions to communism: 
to increase the probability that time 
will be available for constructive action.” 

4. Do business with communism: “To 
create cross-national en 8 
the foundations of great power solidarity.” 

5. Foreign aid to Russia: “To open the 
channels of trade and * * technology in 
order to better satisfy the needs and desires 
of both peoples and to contribute to their 
enjoyment of life.” ` 

6. Seek accommodation: "To * * pro- 
vide a foundation for a politics of consent.” 

7. Become interdependent with the enemy: 
“Gradually to replace the policies of force 
by a politics of consent conducted in an en- 
vironment of intricate interdependence.” 

8. One world: “On a pragmatic, step-by- 
step basis to (achieve) an inclusive, plural- 
istic world community.” 

Not many Americans, I venture, are ready 
for this holy state of matrimony with the 
Soviet Union, 


Mr. Speaker, the eight points which 
are identified in the foregoing column 
purport to be direct quotations from the 
document. They would more appro- 
priately be called direct deletions, for 
they serve to put the report in a false 
light. I am reproducing these quota- 
tions and am placing in parentheses the 
words which Mr. Alexander conveniently 
omitted. Just as serious as the omis- 
sions are the grossly misleading sum- 
maries to each point which Mr, Alexan- 
der has conveniently placed in such a 
way as to imply that these words are 
found in the document. 

1. “To shift the Soviet goal of ‘catching 
up’ (with the United States, in terms of 
levels of production) to a goal of matching 
Western patterns of use of resources.” 


Comment: In no way does this state- 
ment support the conclusion that the 
objective is to seek a “parity of 
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strength,” as Mr. Alexander has sought 
to label it. To the contrary, this state- 
ment urges an objective of shifting the 
Soviets away from the goal of catch- 
ing up. 

2. “To shift the priority of resource use 
(away from military expenditures and) to- 
ward consumption.” 


Comment: With the words in paren- 
these resinstated in the quotation, its 
meaning is clarified and obviously af- 
fords no foundation for Mr. Alexander's 
conclusion that the objective is greater 
Success for communism.” Even Mr. 
Alexander should admit that shifting 
Soviet expenditures away from military 
expenditures is in the interest of the 
United States. 

8. (To stabilize the military environ- 
ment) to increase the probability that time 
will be available for constructive action.” 


Comment: Mr. Alexander has outdone 
himself here to equate this objective with 
an intent to make “further concessions 
to communism.” 

4. To create cross-national enterprises 
(to explore and control nature for man’s 
purposes and to) lay the foundations of 
greater power solidarity.” 


Comment: Again, leaving out the 
words in parentheses has changed the 
meaning. Beginning with the Eisen- 
hower administration we have been co- 
operating with the Soviet Union in a 
number of ways, including participation 
in the International Geophysical Year, 
and exchange of weather information. 
Mr. Alexander seems at great pains to 
distort the simple meaning of this ob- 
jective and equate it with doing business 
with communism. 

5. “To open the channels for trade and 
(the spread of) technology in order to better 
satisfy the needs and desires of both peoples 
and to contribute to their enjoyment of life.” 


Comment: Trade and spreading tech- 
nology do not equate with Mr. Alexan- 
der’s characterization that this is “for- 
eign aid to Russia.” Trade is considered 
by most people as a distinct alternative 
to „aid.“ 

6. “To (improve the means of communica- 
tion and understanding to) provide the 
foundation for a politics of consent.” 


Comment: Mr. Alexander has again 
irresponsibily omitted the words in 
parentheses in order to claim that the 
stated objective is to seek “accommo- 
dation.” i 

7. “Gradually to replace the policies of 
force by a politics of consent conducted in 
an environment of intricate interdepend- 
ence.” 


Comment: This is the only quotation 
without some omission. 

8. “On a pragmatic, step by step basis to 
(define and elaborate the instruments and 
goals of) [achieve] an inclusive, pluralistic 
world community.” 


Comment: Mr. Alexander has labeled 
this a “one world” goal, and in order to 
make the quotation appear to support 
his characterization of it, he has substi- 
tuted the bracketed word “achieve” for 
the words in parentheses. The twist of 
the meaning is deliberate. The true 
quotation appears to relate to the fact 
that we are all on one planet and ob- 
viously therefore are necessarily already 
part of a world community. 
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Mr. Alexander does a disservice to 
good journalism. Whatever his per- 
sonal views of international problems, 
he has no license to twist and distort 
statements in an effort to discredit 
others. Moreover, he conveniently omits 
the disclaimer in this document which 
states that the document does not neces- 
sarily reflect the views of any Govern- 
ment agency. Furthermore, the docu- 
ment listed these objectives to carry out 
the purpose “to improve the environ- 
ment for the control of conflict.” One 
can disagree with some of the stated 
points, but the purpose of controlling 
conflict bears the express approval of the 
American public and Congress. Mr. 
Alexander borders on the inane when he 
tells us that this document is in part the 
basis of a “Presidential policy for a 
merger with the Communist bloc.” 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this analysis will 
help to correct the misleading impres- 
sions created by Mr. Alexander's article. 


The Guided Leak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent article in last Monday's Wall 
Street Journal tells how deserving Demo- 
crats, under the New Frontier, are told 
of Defense contracts. 

This practice, regardless of who is 
President, should be eliminated once and 
for all. The article follows: 

THE Guipep Leak: How DEMOCRATIC FAITHFUL 
Ger Worp on ARMS CONTRACTS 
(By William Beecher) 

Wasuincton.—Nearly every morning at 
about 10:30 a messenger carries a sheaf of 
papers from the Pentagon across the Potomac 
River to the White House. A great deal of 
secrecy shrouds this daily drive. No one will 
talk about the route, nor the type of vehicle 
used, nor whether the courier is military or 
civilian. Indeed, many officials deny the 
mission even occurs; others insist “it’s a 
matter not appropriate for discussion.” 

Why the hush-hush attitude? Top secret 
military reports for the President? Not at 
all. Strange as it may seem the clandestine 
mission has nothing whatsoever to do with 
national security. Rather, it is an essential 
gambit in a slick political strategem that 
seeks, by employing the combined energies 
of top Pentagon brass, shrewd White House 
agents, distinguished Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, and powerful news agencies, to 
bamboozle the naive. 

You see, the information carried by the 
Shadowy courier is nothing more than ad- 
Vance word on multimillion-dollar defense 
contract awards that will be announced offi- 
clally by the Pentagon later in the day. 
White House agents telephone these exclu- 
siye data to favorite Democrats on Capitol 
Hill who make headlines in their hometown 
newspapers by disclosing the scoops to re- 
porters. 

The effect, in large part, is that the Pen- 
tagon no longer announces much of its own 
contract news. Congressmen do, in news 
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stories that sometimes wink at the facts by 
declaring that Senator so-and-so an- 
nounced” a contract award, but usually 
make some attempt at accuracy by confess- 
ing that the legislator was notified” or was 
advised” of the event. 

This legislative legerdemain is dismissed 
by many as harmless politics. “This is some- 
thing the White House can deliver on; they 
can’t deliver on much else in this building,” 
contends one Pentagon source. “As far as 
I'm concerned, this is the least of the avall- 
able evils. I'd rather continue this than do 
something substantive.” 


HIGH COSTS OF CAMPAIGNS 


Another administration official insists the 
real problem rests with the high cost of 
political campaigning. His explanation: 
“Every man who is running for office feels 
he needs to make the impression that he 
has influence In Washington if he’s to get 
the campaign contributions he needs. 
Patronage used to be more important than 
it is now. What's a postmastership worth 
nowadays? Very little. 

“If we didn’t make such information 
available to Congress, the public would be 
given by other means the impression that 
defense contracts were influenced, but the 
administration would get less benefit. I’m 
against the impression. But if it’s going to 
be given away, I think the administration 
should reap some benefit.” 

Though offered as a defense, this line of 
reasoning also stands as an indictment. 
For, as critics are quick to point out, the 
quest for credit not only introduces partisan- 
ship into the Government's immense con- 
tracting business, but can hardly help but 
give voters, including business-seeking cor- 
porate managers, the clear impression that 
the politician who announced a contract 
award probably influenced the decision. 

The erosive effect this can have on public 
confidence becomes clear when viewed 
against a larger background. During the 
early days of the Senate probe into the Pen- 
tagon’s controversial TFX fighter-bomber, 
the Kennedy administration made no secret 
of its indignation at comments suggesting 
that political considerations determined the 
selection of the contractor. But by playing 
politics on routine contract announcements, 
the administration every day contributes to 
the public notion that influence does, in- 
deed, swing million- and billion-dollar 
decisions. 

Too, the system is fraught with tempta- 
tion. The legislator who receives inside in- 
formation on major contract awards is pre- 
sented with the opportunity to benefit in the 
stock market; or, if he is too scrupulous for 
that, others he informs may not be. 

Today’s chief critics of the political tip- 
off habit, quite naturally, are Republicans. 
Senator Wr1aMs, Republican, of Delaware, 
warned Defense Secretary McNamara in a 
recent letter: “Any suggestion that is al- 
lowed to remain that Government contracts 
can be obtained through the enlistment of 
congressional intervention is both wrong and 
dangerous. * Iam very fearful that un- 
less a correction of this policy is made it will 
ultimately result in the development of a 
major scandal that could make the old 5- 
percent, mink coat operations look like a 
Sunday school picnic.” 

Nevertheless, it wasn’t too many years ago 
that some Republican legislators were criti- 
cizing President Eisenhower for not making 
greater use of the “scoop” technique to help 
the party faithful, particularly around elec- 
tion time. And to some extent he did; so 
the Republicans are not above reproach. 
But what the GOP did spasmodically, the 
Democrats now do methodically. 

The fact of the matter is that Congress, 
not the administration in power, is the mo- 
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tivating force behind the system. Mr. Me- 
Namara made the point in replying to Sen- 
ator WiLLiAMs. “Barring some further indi- 
cation that the Congress as a whole desires 
termination of this practice,” the Defense 
oe tary wrote, “I am disposed to continue 
tr 

Underlying Mr. McNamara's reply was the 
knowledge of a top secret conference held 
during the early days of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, It was called by aids to sev- 
eral infiuential Democratic Congressmen; it 
was attended by representatives from the 
White House, the Pentagon, and other Fed- 
eral agencies; and it was designed to firmly 
establish the right of Democrats on Capitol 
Hill to enjoy the perquisites of power by get- 
ting advance word on contract awards. 

Though there's no official record of the 
decisions reached at that unpublicized gath- 
ering, what has evolved is a two-part opera- 
tion for speeding prior notice to Capitol Hill 
that has all the precision of a well-planned 
military maneuver. The midmorning Penta- 
gon-White House mission is a strictly parti- 
san affair. White House aids don’t talk, but 
it's known they pass along their exclusive 
data to congressional favorites as routine 
procedure. 

A NONPARTISAN NEWS SERVICE 


Thus, the favored are assured of receiv- 
ing word of contracts of interest to them be- 
fore noon each day. This extra-special at- 
tention to party stalwarts is an extension of 
a separate procedure that seeks to give poll- 
ticlans of both parties a smaller lead on con- 
tract news. Each of the armed services has 
a separate staff of congressional liaison of- 
ficers that sees to it that all interested leg- 
islators, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
get about 1 hour’s notice before public re- 
lease of contract awards. The legislators are 
notified at 3 p.m. each day, the press at 4 
pm. The Air Force delivers its information 
by personal messenger to congressional of- 
fices; the Army and Navy use the telephone 
for the most part. 

Until recently, Congress witnessed the 
spectacle of uniformed majors and colonels, 
their watches synchronized, delivering con- 
fidential contract memos with split-second 
timing to avoid charges of leaking the 
“leaks” to one legislator ahead of another. 

But this got to be a bit too much, and 
several Congressmen objected to the use of 
high-ranking soldiers as messenger boys. So 
the Pentagon adjusted its tactics; it now 
uses enlisted men to carry contract news 
unless a contract must be explained to a law- 
maker. For these more delicate maneuvers, 
Officers are still preferred. 

The rationale offered to justify the 1- 
hour news break for Congressmen is to en- 
able them to intelligently answer press 
queries on contracts awarded to companies 
in their States. There's no mention of the 
fact that, since the Pentagon awarded the 
contracts, maybe its represntatives should 
be the ones to reply to questions. Nor is 
the point made that Congressmen seldom are 
given any more contract information than is 
the press, so they can't add substance to a 
news story anyway. 

In the final analysis, then, the entire op- 
peration—both the partisan and nonpartisan 
phases—boils down to nothing more than 
political sleight-of-hand. And quite a few 
Pentagon officials express the private (very 
private) wish that the whole procedure be 
abandoned once and for all. This view, not 
surprisingly, is heard most frequently from 
those officers who are required to spend hours 
on the phone assuring non-favored Congress- 
men that the military was not responsible 
for contract leaks to their rivals. Sighs one 
harried diplomat-officer: “I'd much rather 
wrestle with the many complex problems of 
guided missiles than of guided leaks." 


Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bills on water pollution, Court of Claims, and communi- 
cations, and took up bill on rice acreage. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 18703-18720 


Bills Introduced: Four bills and one resolution were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2238-2241; and S. Res. 215. 
Poge 18703 
Bills Referred: 23 House- passed bills were referred to 
appropriate committees. Poges 18708-18709 


Water Pollution: By 69 yeas to 11 nays, Senate passed 
with amendments (committee amendments having 
been adopted yesterday) S. 649, providing for the estab- 
lishment within the Department of HEW of a Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration, after rejecting 
modified Cooper amendment providing that Secretary 
of HEW shall conduct public hearings for purpose of 
making recommendations to Congress on measures to 
be taken to carry out the legislation. 
Motion to reconsider vote on passage was tabled. 
Pages 18658, 18661-18672, 18681-18703 
Alien Radio Operators: S. 920, providing for the issu- 
ance of authorizations for alien amateur radio operators 
to operate their stations in the U.S. and its possessions, 
with reciprocal agreement between the U.S. and the 
alien’s government, was passed with committee amend- 
ments. Poges 18720-18722 
Government Employees: By unanimous consent, S. 
1973, extending to Alaska and Hawaii benefits relating 
to the transportation of the remains, families, and effects 
of Federal employees dying abroad, was taken from 
calendar and recommitted to Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. Poge 18722 
Court of Claims: Senate passed with committee 
amendments S. 102, to provide for five additional Com- 
missioners of the U.S. Court of Claims. Pages 18722-18725 


Rice: Senate made its unfinished business H. J. Res. 192, 
relating to the validity of certain rice acreage allotments 
for 1962 and prior crop years. Page 18725 


Treaties: The following two treaties were reported: 
Consular Conventions between (1) U.S. and Japan, to- 
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gether with a protocol, signed at Tokyo March 22, 1963 
(Ex. I, 88th Cong., 1st sess.), and between (2) U.S. and 
Korea, signed at Seoul January 8, 1963 (Ex. B, 88th 
Cong. Ist sess.) (Ex. Rept. 6). Page 18703 


Nominations: The nominations of Paul H. Nitze, of 
Maryland, to be Secretary of the Navy, and William P. 
Bundy, of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, were received. Page 18738 


Record Vote: One record vote was taken today. 

Page 18702 
Program for Thursday: Senate met at noon and re- 
cessed at 5:12 p.m. until noon Thursday, October 17, 
when it will consider H.J. Res. 192, rice acreage allot- 
ments. Poges 18725, 18738 


Committee M eetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
PESTICIDES LABELING 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Committee, 
in executive session, ordered favorably reported with 
amendments S. 1605, providing for a system of labeling 
insecticides and pesticides. 


APPROPRIATIONS—INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee contin- 
ued its hearings on H.R. 8747, fiscal 1964 appropriations 
for independent offices, with testimony in behalf of 
funds for their respective agencies from Laurence K. 
Walrath, Chairman, and other members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; Walter E. Washington, 
Executive Director, National Capital Housing Author- 
ity; Lawrence E Hartwig, Chairman, who was accom- 
panied. by members of the Renegotiation Board; 
William L. Cary, Chairman, and three other members 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission; Lt. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director, Selective Service System; 
and Joseph C. Swidler, Chairman, and three other 
members of the Federal Power Commission. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


Joe Gerber of Racine, Iowa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACK R. MILLER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
Friday, October 11, issue of the Iowa 
City Press-Citizen, there appears an arti- 
cle entitled “Joe Gerber Grew Up With 
Iowa Football at Racine’s.” The article 
was written by Al Grady. Mr. Gerber 
is one of Iowa City’s and Iowa’s leading 
citizens. He is known to thousands of 
our former Iowa University’s students 
and alumni. The article is of great in- 
terest, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Jor GERBER Grew Ur Wirh Iowa FOOTBALL 
AT RACINE’s 
(By Al Grady) 

“How d’they look?” 

To literally thousands of University of 
Iowa homecomers over the years that phrase 
became a byword. It was as much a part of 
Iowa City as was Racine's. 

And if Iowa City doesn't quite look like 
the same old place anymore without Ra- 
cine’s, then maybe Racine’s wouldn't have 
lodked like the ‘same old place without Joe 
Gerber. 

This is a piece about Joe Gerber, and may- 
be it ties in well with homecoming, because 
there probably isn't anyone around who was 
so much a part of the athletic scene at Iowa 
for years without having officially been a 
part of the university in any way. 

It's appropriate, too, because Joe (who's 
still golng strong, though retired) was 75 on 
the 17th day of last month and this is the 
75th year of Iowa football. They sort of grew 
up together, Joe Gerber and Iowa football. 

For those who came in late, Racine’s was 
a cigar store in Iowa City. Make that plural. 
At one time there were four of them. For 
how long? You'd have to ask some city his- 
torian. But the Racine's stores were a land- 
mark in Iowa City from probably half a cen- 
tury or more, for Joe started working at one 
of the stores in 1913 and worked at one Ra- 
cine’s store or another for 45 years, the last 
9 years for Chet Comer after the latter had 
bought the last of the original stores from 
Pred Racine. 

When a man stops to buy a good 5-cent 
cigar (which was what this country needed 
most for a good many years), he is quite apt 
to become involved in conversation about 
sports. ; 

And when the cigar store counter is In the 
same building as the hotel, where visiting 
teams often used to stay, the man behind 
the counter is-apt to meet a lot of famous 
names in the world of sport, to know them 
well, to remember them, and to become a 
seemingly permanent part of the scenery. 

That's the way it was with Joe Gerber. It 
Just seemed like he was always there, and 
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he'd almost always greet you with that fa- 
mous catch line: “How'd they look?” 

From my standpoint, first as an SUI 
student, and later as a writer here, I was 
never quite sure who they were, but I al- 
ways managed the magic password, “Pretty 
good, Joe.” 

Name an Iowa football player, any Iowa 
football player, in the first half of this cen- 
tury and chances are that Joe Gerber knew 
him. With a lot of them, he can still tell 
you where they are and what they're doing 
today. Like a good many other long-time 
businessmen in Iowa City, he got to know 
first generation students, and then their 
children and then their children’s children. 

Joe and his wife, Albie, who have been 
married for more than 52 years, can recall, 
for instance, when Gordon Locke, all-Ameri- 
can fullback and quarterback of Iowa in 
1921 and 1922, used to eat at their house as 
a regular thing. 

Mention a name in Iowa football history 
and Joe can tell you a story about him 
Mayes McClain, Bill Glasgow, Nile Kinnick, 
Dick Crayne, Wes Fry, Dick Romey, Duke 
Slater, Cowboy Kutsch, Aubrey Devine, Lester 
Belding, Joe Laws, Pred Becker, Ozie Sim- 
mons, 

Because of the fact that he worked at 
Racine’s store on the Hotel Jefferson corner 
for 22 years, Joe got to know a great many 
Big Ten athletes, coaches, officials, and 
sportswriters. 

He recalls Knute Rockne saying one time: 
“TI tell you something, kid. In this game, 
if you don't have the horses you don't win.” 
(Knute Rockne has been dead for more than 
30 years and that statement is as true today 
as it ever was.) 

Noble Kizer, a Rockne pupil who gained 
fame as the coach at Purdue, became one of 
Joe's favorites on his many visits to Iowa 
City. And so did the late Ed Burns, the 
portly sports writer for the Chicago Tribune 
whose favorite phrase while picking up a 
cigar was: “Give me the dope.“ And Joe 
likes to talk about Big Ten offi of the 
long ago like Jay Wyatt and John Schomer 
and Nick Kearnes, 

Joe saw his first game at Iowa in 1899, 
when Dr. Arthur Knipe came west out of 
Pennsylvania to produce the first of two 
successive unbeaten teams. Joe was 12 years 
old in 1900 and he recalls caddying for 
Knipe at the old city golf course and recalis 
also that the team in those days dressed 
for the game in the back room of a laundry 
on Iowa Avenue between Clinton and 
Dubuque and walked down to the game on 
old Iowa field on the banks of the river. 

Ask Joe his nominees as Iowa’s greatest 
coaches over the years, and he quickly names 
Howard Jones and Forest Evasheyski. He was 
a close friend of Jones for many years, both 
while Howard was at Iowa and later as a 
long-distance correspondent when Jones had 
all those powerhouses at USC. 

“I can remember one time,” Joe says now, 
“when a bunch of us were up at the Moose 
during the holiday season sacking peanuts 
and candy to give to the kids at Christmas. 
Tennessee was going to play USC in the Rose 
Bowl and Tennessee was favored to win. I 
had a few nips, and so I took out all the 
money I had in my billfold (it was $18) and 
said, “Listen, you guys, I'm telling you Jones 
is going to win that game 14-0." Nobody 
wanted to bet with me, but by gosh that was 
the exact final score. I couldn’t believe it 
myself.” 


Joe recalls also fond memories of friend- 
ship with Iowa Coaches Burt Ingwersen and 
Ossie Solem. “When they win, they're all 
good coaches,” he says. “And when they 
lose, the public thinks they haven't got it. 
Slip Madigan was a darn good coach, too, 
here during the war, but he didn't have any 
players. You couldn't expect him to win.” 

Reminisce with Joe and he recalls the day 
Waddy Davis kicked three dropkicks against 
Nebraska, the day Ozzie Simmons ran wild 
against Northwestern, the day Howard Jones 
and Iowa beat Knute Rockne and Notre 
Dame, and the day Nile Kinnick's two fourth- 
quarter touchdown passes helped Iowa end 
10 years of frustration against Bernie Bier- 
man’s famed Golden Gophers of Minnesota, 

Ask Joe to name the most exciting Iowa 
game he ever saw and he comes up with two. 
The first is rather unexpected, for it's a game 
seldom recalled by historians in recounting 
Hawkeye football lore. It was the opening 
Big Ten game of 1939 in which Iowa defeated 
Indiana, 32-29, with Nile Kinnick throwing 
two fourth-quarter touchdown passes after 
first one team and then the other had held 
the lead throughout the day. 

“That was really something,” Joe recalls. 
“I was in the press box that day and I al- 
most fell out-of it. It was like a basketball 


I do recall that Joe's longtime friend of 
the press, Bert McGrane of the Des Moines 
Register, wrote something like this after that 
game. “The football renaissance arrived 
at Iowa today, borne on the shoulders of 
Nile Kinnick and a fleet-footed end named 
Irwin Prasse.“ 

For his other choice as “most exciting,” 
Joe picks the 1952 game in which Evashey- 
ski's first Iowa team upended Ohio State, 
8-0, in the greatest upset of the year. 

Joe Gerber recalls other scenes of football 
through the years, too: Homecoming decora~ 
tions at fraternities and sororities, parlay 
cards and punchboards, bonfires, and snake 
dances, the first radio broadcasts of Iowa 
games, canvas suits and old Iowa field, trips 
by train, magaphones and marching bandas, 
victories and defeats, high spots and low, 
great players seen and remembered as they 
were then. 

These are quiet days for Joe, who retired 
in 1959, but still busy. Uptown often in the 
mornings, but home most afternoons. Albie 
is there, and the parakeet, and a grand- 
daughter who's a senior in the school of nurs- 
ing at Mercy Hospital. 

If he isn’t listening to a ball game, he's 
probably watching one, or reading about it. 

Last week, he watched the world's series 
on television with the sound turned off and 
listened to the Iowa-Washington game at 
the same time. 

“Hey, that was quite a surprise, wasn’t it?” 
he says of the Hawkeyes’ triumph over the 
Huskies. “Gee, I hope they can keep it up. 
I'd like to see Jerry Burns have a good year. 
He seems like such a nice guy. He used to 
come in to Racine’s once in a while, but I 
never got to know him very well. I guess I 
know Flora and Piro about the best of the 
present coaches. But they all seem like nice 

le.“ 

Joe didn't make it to the opener with 
Washington State, but he's hoping to be 
there Saturday for homecoming, worrying 
and pulling and fretting along with the rest 
of the Hawkeye fans. 

And if you see him on the way to the game, 
or after, you better be ready, because he'll 
probably ask you: 

“How'd they look?“ 
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Address of Hon. Burr P. Harrison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able Burr P. Harrison, of Winchester, 
Va., a former distinguished Member of 
this body from the Seventh District of 
Virginia who served here with honor and 
distinction, delivered an outstanding ad- 
dress to the student body of Hampden- 
Sydney College at Hampden-Sydney, Va., 
on October 3, 1963. 

Mr. Harrison is one of the outstanding 
lawyers of Virginia and served eminently 
as judge of the 17th Judicial Circuit of 
Virginia until he retired to become a 
candidate for Congress. He is recog- 
nized far and wide for his great legal 
ability and his keen analytical mind. 
When he decided to retire from this 
body, practically everyone here realized 
we were losing a great colleague and his 
wise counsel and advice would be missed 
tremendously and the Nation was losing 
the services of one of the greatest legis- 
lators in the Congress. 

Mr. Harrison in his address points up 
cogently how the Supreme Court of the 
United States of America is usurping the 
powers of the legislative branch of the 
Government, is unconstitutionally foist- 
ing its own political philosophy upon the 
people of this Nation, is siphoning off the 
powers of the States, the freedoms of the 
people and is trespassing upon the rights 
of this Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith include a copy of Mr. Harri- 
son's address and commend it to all of 
the Members of the Congress and hope 
that the people of the Nation will read 
it, analyze it, and act according to the 
advice given therein and save this Na- 
tion from judicial dictatorship. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS By Hon. Burr P. Harrison, OF WIN- 
CHESTER, VA., FORMER MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS FOR THE SEVENTH VIRGINIA CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT, FORMER VIRGINIA CM- 
curr ÇOURT JUDGE AND PRESENTLY A MEM- 
BER OF THE VIRGINIA COMMISSION ON CON- 
STITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT, DELIVERED TO 
THE STUDENT Bopy OF HAMPDEN-SYDNEY 
COLLEGE ON OCTOBER 3, 1963 
In several addresses this summer, Mr. 

Justice William J. Brennan, Jr., of the 

Supreme Court of the United States as- 

serted that “the very survival of the Su- 

preme Court is threatened” by criticism of 
the Court “based on lack of understand- 
ing.” To have such understanding, the 

Justice said, a citizen must first read the 

opinions of the Court. Criticism of the 

decisions without such a reading is unin- 
formed and, thereby, threatens the “very 
survival of the Supreme Court.” As a con- 
crete example, the Justice condemned clergy- 
men and others for voicing criticism, with- 
out reading the 109 pages of reasoning in 
four separate majority opinions, of the 

Court decision that the provisions of the 

first amendment forbidding Congress from 

establishing a religion had been violated 

when school boards permitted voluntary 

eee ot the Lord's Prayer in the public 
ools. 
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When I was a Member of Congress, sup- 
posed to be a coordinate branch of Govern- 
ment, it would have been helpful to me if 
I could have limited criticism of my votes 
in that body to those who read the debates 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It would 
have simplified my life, indeed, if I could 
have replied to any other critics that criti- 
cism of Congress without reading the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD is based on lack of un- 
derstanding” and “threatens the very exis- 
tence” of Congress. I am quite sure that 
President Kennedy, the head of another co- 
ordinate branch of Government, would be 
surprised if it were contended that the very 
existence of the Presidency “is threatened” 
by criticism by any citizen who had not 
first read all the speeches, releases and mes- 
sages of the President, his Cabinet and ex- 
ecutive agencies. 

Inasmuch as the opinions of the Supreme 
Court at its last term alone filled over 1,900 
pages of the finely printed, double-columned 
Supreme Court Reporter, a restriction of 
criticism to those citizens who manage to 
wade through this annual mammoth tome 
would confine the right to make adverse 
comment to a highly limited handful of the 
legally elite. Nevertheless, even this nar- 
row concession of Justice Brennan embold- 
ened me to read this paper stating six in- 
dictments of the present Supreme Court, 
supporting the charges of these indictments 
solely to the testimony of the members of 
the Supreme Court itself and to the Chief 
Justices of the State Courts, all of whom 
presumably have read the opinions on which 
they comment. 

INDICTMENT I 


This charge is stated, and denied, by Mr. 
Justice Brennan in his address at Maxwell 
Air Base, in these words: The Court “is 
charged with making social, political, eco- 
nomic or philosophical decisions” and that 
in so doing it “is a council of platonic 
guardians given the function of deciding our 
most difficult and emotional questions ac- 
cording to the Justices’ own notions of what 
is just or wise or politic.” 

In other words, the indictment is that 
decisions are based on individual whim, and 
not on law, that they lack stability and 
coherence, and that a lawyer, familiar with 
the decisions, may advise his client only that 
the legality of contemplated action depends 
entirely upon the changing and capricious 
notions of the temporary majority of the 
Justices. In passing, it might be noted that 
the phrase platonic guardians was not orig- 
inal with Mr. Justice Brennan although he 
gave no indication of that fact in his address, 
It was first utilized in reference to the Su- 
preme Court in a series of lectures to Harvard 
Law School by the late, great, Judge Learned 
Hand, 

Be that as it may, what is the evidence 
upon which the charge is based? 

Well, consider this; 

At its last term the Supreme Court ren- 
dered 134 formal written opinions. In 42 of 
them, the Justices managed to lay down the 
law without dissension among themselves. 
In 10 more they agreed upon the outcome of 
the case but clashed with each other as to 
why they arrived at their common goal. In 
two additional opinions they divided into 
three camps and, in one decision, the nine 
Justices collided in six different opinions giv- 
ing six different reasons for arriving at the 
same conclusion. 

In the remaining 79 opinions, or in 58 per- 
cent of the total written opinions, they dis- 
agreed both as to the law and the decision. 
In 22 of these discordant cases they found 
themselves divided three ways, in two of 
them there were four different opinions, 
while in four more they quarreled among 
themselves in five separate opinions in each 
case. 
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In 21 of these earnest battles, six Justices 
said the law or the Constitution was one 
thing and three Justices said it was another, 
and, in 17 additional cases, five Justices 
proclaimed the “law of land” in accordance 
with their views while four of them earnestly 
asserted it was just the opposite. 

Does this record which the Justices them- 
selves made at the last term establish that 
the decisions are not the voice of authorita- 
tive and stable determination of the law and 
the written Constitution, or does it prove 
the decisions are will-o'-wisps merely refiect- 
ing the illusive nostrums of individual men? 

If the charge of this Indictment, that the 
decisions of this Supreme Court are based 
on individual caprice, rather than on settled 
law, is not sustained by this record there is 
additional direct testimony from witnesses 
who have read the Court’s opinions. 

Witness No. 1: Owen J. Roberts, then 
a retired Justice of the Supreme Court, who 
in speaking of one decision said: “It tends 
to bring adjudications of this tribunal into 
the same class as a restricted railroad ticket, 
good for this day and train only.” 

Witness No. 2: Mr. Justice Clark, speaking 
for four Supreme Court Justices, said: The 
Court has made a Chinese puzzle out of this 
simple case.“ ! (All decisions to which I 
shall make reference were handed down at 
the last term unless I specifically state other- 
wise.) 

Witness No. 3: Edmund W. Flynn, chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island, then chairman of the Conference of 
Chief Justices: “Law will not be properly 
interpreted by prima donnas who think more 
of their own philosophies and interests than 
the welfare of the Court.” 

Witness No. 4: Mr. Justice Clark, speak- 
ing for himself and Justices Harlan and 
Stewart, with reference to a majority opinion 
written by Mr. Justice Brennan: “The Court 
holds the oral recitation to be ‘a written 
statement’ * * *. It reaches this result 
via a construction reminiscent of the Rube 
Goldberg cartoons.“ 

Witness No. 5; Mr. Justice Harlan: “The 
Court's decision in these appeals throws the 
law of finality into a state of great uncer- 
tainty.” ? 

Witness No. 6: The same Justice in an- 
other case: The Court's holding surely flies 
in the face of history.“ 

And finally on this charge, witness No. 7, 
no other than Mr. Justice Brennan, himself, 
joined by Chief Justice Warren: “The root 
error, as I see it, in the Court decision is 
that it works an extraordinary and unwar- 
ranted departure from the settled princi- 
ples.” § 

Later, in the same opinion, the same two 
Justices: The decision “is the result of 
arcane logic.” 

In the light of the testimony of all these 
witnesses, and of the overall record of the 
Court, a denial of the charge that the Court's 
decisions are based on individual notions 
and caprice would indeed be the “result of 
arcane logic.” 

INDICTMENT II 

The charge is that the present Supreme 
Court is distorting and perverting the Con- 
stitution of the United States so as to de- 
stroy the Federal relationship of the States 
as established by the plain language of the 
Constitution. 

Witness No. 1: By a vote of 36 to 8, the 
1956 Conference of Chief Justices of State 
Courts declared: ~ 

“Recent decisions have departed so far 
from constitutional precepts that this coun- 
try no longer has a written Constitution 
any more than England.“ 

Witness No. 2: In a 1961 decision, in which 
the Court invalidated an Ohio conviction 
for possession of obscene literature, this was 
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said by Mr. Justice Harlan, joined by Justices 
Frankfurter and Whittaker: 

“This Court should continue to forbear 
from fettering the States with an adamant 
rule which may embarrass them in coping 
with their own peculiar problems in crimi- 
nal law enforcement.” 

“An approach which regards the issue as 
one of achieving procedural symmetry or of 
serving administrative convenience surely 
disfigures the boundaries of this Court's 
functions in relation to the State and Fed- 
eral Court.“ ¢ 

Witness No. 3: Mr. Justice Clark declared a 
6-to-3 decision to be: 

“An ‘abrupt break’ not only with the Con- 
stitution and the statute but also with its 
past decisions, disrupting the delicate bal- 
ance of federalism so foremost in the minds 
of the Founding Fathers and so uniquely 
important in the field of law enforce- 
ment 

“After today State judgments will be 
relegated to a judicial limbo, subject to Fed- 
eral collateral attack—as here—a score of 
years later.“ 

Witness No. 4: In this same case, Justices 
Harlan, Clark, and Stewart said: “In what it 
does today the Court has turned its back 
on history and struck a heavy blow at the 
foundations of our federal system.” * 

Witness No. 5: In yet another case, Mr. 
Justice Clark, Joined by Mr. Justice Black, 
declared: “The damage that this decision 
will do to the tax structure of a State is 
clearly revealed.“ 

Witness No. 6: In another case at this last 
term, Mr. Justice Clark declared: “The Court 
piles an intolerable burden on the States’ 
judicial machinery.” * 

And, finally, on this indictment, witness 
No. 7: At a time when he was chairman of 
the Conference of Chief Justices, Chief 
Justice Flynn of Rhode Island declared: 
“Questions involving the States are being 
decided by persons who do not know what 
the impact of their decisions will be upon 
State law and constitutions,” 

Is the evidence to sustain the charge in 
this indictment made on the uninformed 
criticism of persons who have not read the 
opinions of the Court or do they convict this 
Court of distorting and perverting the Con- 
stitution so as to destroy the Federal rela- 
tionship of the States as established by the 
plain language of the Constitution? 

INDICTMENT NI 


The charge is that the present Supreme 
Court is arrogating unto itself the legisla- 
tive functions which the Constitution im- 
poses on the Congress. 

Witness No. 1: Mr. Justice Black called 
the majority decision “a major statutory 
surgical operation” and went on to say: 
“If such drastic changes are to be wrought 
in the act that Congress passed, it seems 
important to me that this Court should wait 
for Congress to perform that operation.” u 

And then in another case, Mr. Justice 
Brennan, joined by the Chief Justice, is wit- 
ness No. 2 when he said the majority de- 
cision contemplated “a pro tanto repeal of 
the antitrust laws.“ “ 

And witness No. 3, a new one, Mr. Justice 
Goldberg, who, with Mr. Justice Douglas, 
said; “The Court’s opinion leads to what 
seems to me to be a wholly anomalous result 
Plainly never intended by * 

As witness No. 4, hear the words of Jus- 
tices Harlan and Stewart: 

“The Court has effectively ‘repealed’ a 
basic aspect of an Act of Congress.” 

And again, “There is an outer limit be- 
yond which judicial construction of the 
language of a statute ought not to go, and 
I respectfully submit that that limit has 
been exceeded here.” “ 
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Witness No. 5 is Mr. Justice Black who in 
still another case during the last term was 
joined by Justices Stewart and Goldberg 
in these comments on the decisions: “If 
this criminal statute is to be so drastically 
reconstructed it should be done by Congress, 
not by us.“ 15 

Witness No. 6 is Mr. Justice Harlan, who 
with Mr. Justice Clark said of an opinion 
written by the same Mr. Justice Brennan: 
“The net of it is that the Court has come 
forth with a new section 2255 of its own 
which bears little resemblance to the statute 
enacted by Congress. And in the process 
the Court has even gone so far as to sug- 
gest that any tampering with its new com- 
position may run afoul of the Constitu- 
tion.” 1" 

Witness No, 7 is Mr. Justice Harlan, joined 
by Justices Douglas and Stewart, who said 
of a 5 to 3 decision construing an act of 
Congress: Today's result, I venture to say, 
would have dumfounded those responsible 
for the legislation the Court construes, for 
nothing could have been farther from their 
minds or more inconsistent with their deeply 
felt convictions.” * 

And, in the same case, Mr. Justice Douglas 
makes Witness No. 8, when he said: The de- 
cision will, I think, be marked as the bald- 
est attempt by judges in modern times to 
spin their own philosophy into the fabric of 
the law, in derogation of the will of the 
legislature. The present decision * * * 
grants the Federal bureaucracy a power and 
command * * * it never has had, that it 
always wanted, that it could never per- 
suade Congress to grant, and that this Court 
up to now has consistently refused to recog- 
nize.“ 1s 

Witness No. 9 is Justices Harlan's and 
Stewart's comment on a decision, again 
written by Mr. Justice Brennan: “This frus- 
tration of a manifest congressional design 
is, in my view, a most unwarranted in- 
trusion upon the legislative domain.” * 

And finally, on this indictment as witness 
No. 10 is this comment subscribed to by four 
Justices on a decision written by our old 
friend, Mr. Justice Brennan: 

“I dissent from the Court's judgment and 
opinion because ‘statutory construction’ 
means to me that the Court can construe 
statutes but not that it can construct them. 
The latter function is reserved to the Con- 
gress, which clearly said what it meant and 
undoubtedly meant what it said: * * * 

“Nonetheless, the Court has rewritten the 
Act, sua sponte, creating a definition of 
‘entry’ which was suggested by many orga- 
nizations during the hearings prior to its 
enactment but which was rejected by the 

* 


In the light of all these comments, I ask 
who is writing the law: Congress or the 
Supreme Court? 

INDICTMENT IV 


The charge is that this Supreme Court 18 
so twisting the Constitution and the law 
that society cannot punish those guilty of 
crimes of violence such as murder, rape, and 
rob X 
Witness No. 1: Seyeral Years ago, Mr. Jus- 
tice Clark had this to say about an opinion 
of the majority: “Unless the Congress 
changes thè rule announced today those 
intelligence agencies of our government en- 
gaged in law enforcement may as well close 
up shop for the Court has opened their files 
to the criminal and thus afforded him a 
Roman holiday for rummaging through con- 
fidential information as well as vital national 
secrets.” 

Witness No. 2: Mr. Justice Black, joined by 
Chief Justice Warren and Mr. Justice Doug- 
las, said the Court's decision usurped “the 
constitutional function of the jury to de- 
termine the guilt or innocence of these de- 
fendants on untainted evidence.“ = 
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Witness No. 3: Justices Stewart, Clark, 
Harlan, and White in yet another case, in 
which they said the effect of the decision of 
the other five is: to frustrate the fair and 
prompt administration of criminal fustice, 
to disrespect the fundamental structure of 
our Federal system and to debase the great 
writ of habeas reg) So m 

Witness No. 4: Four more Justices (white, 
Clark, Harlan, and Stewart) in yet another 
case about which they said: “The ruling 
of the Court severely limits the power of 
the States to avoid undue expense in deal- 
ing with criminal appeals. It places their 
appellate processes in an inflexible proce- 
dural strait jacket.“ = 

Witness No. 5 is Mr. Justice Clark, joined 
by Justices Harlan, Stewart, and White, in a 
case in which the Court by a 5 to 4 vote 
completely released a convicted mail robber 
because they said that a discharge of a 
jury and the summoning of a new jury, be- 
cause of unavoidable absence of a key Gov- 
ernment witness, violated the double jeop- 
ardy provision of the Constitution. In 
this case these four Justices said: “The 
‘ends of public justice’ * * * require that 
the Government have a fair opportunity to 
present the people’s case and obtain adjudi- 
cation on its merits, rather than that the 
criminal be turned free because of the harm- 
less oversight of the prosecutor.” “ 

And, finally, on this indictment I offer as 
witness No, 6 this statement of Mr. Justice 
Clark in a case in which the Court, by a 
5-to-4 vote, released from custody on a tech- 
nicality a murderer who had been convicted 
years before: “The rights of the States to 
develop and enforce their own judicial pro- 
cedures consistent with the 14th amend- 
ment, have long been as essen- 
tial to the concept of a healthy federalism. 
Those rights are today attenuated if not 
obliterated in the name of a victory for the 
‘struggle for personal liberty.’ But the Con- 
stitution comprehends another struggle of 
equal importance and places upon our 
shoulders the burden of maintaining it— 
the struggle for law and order. I regret 
that the Court does not often T 
that each defeat in that struggle chips away 
inexorably at the base of that very 
liberty which it seeks to protect.“ 

In the light of the testimony of these 
witnesses, is it true that the present Su- 
preme Court is so twisting the law and the 
Constitution that society cannot punish 
those guilty of crimes of violence, such as 
murder, rape, and robbery? 

INDICTMENT V 


The charge is that the present Supreme 
Court has lawlessly rewritten the estab- 
lishment of religion clause of the first 
amendment so as to give government ap- 
probation to the agnostic and the godless 
and to deprive all others of the right of 
freedom of expression of religious belief. 

In support of this charge, I offer one wit- 
ness, Mr. Justice Stewart: In the New York 
prayer case, decided in 1962, he said this: 

“I think the Court has misapplied a great 
constitutional principle. I cannot see how 
an ‘official religion’ is established by letting 
those who want to say a prayer say it. On 
the contrary, I think that to deny the wish 
of these schoolchildren to join in reciting 
this prayer is to deny them the opportunity 
of sharing in the spiritual heritage of our 
Nation * * *. 

“The Court today says that the State and 
Federal Governments are without constitu- 
tional power to prescribe any particular 
form of words to be recited by any group 
of the American people on any subject touch- 
ing religion * . 

After pointing out that the Supreme 
Court opens sessions with prayer as does 
Congress, Presidents take oaths on the Bible, 
the Star-Spangled Banner recites as a motto 
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“In God We Trust,” and Congress recently 
amended the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag to add the words “under God,” Mr. 
Justice Stewart asks if these are illegal or 
“is the Court suggesting that the Constitu- 
tion permits Judges, and Congressmen, and 
Presidents to join in prayer, but prohibits 
schoolchildren from doing so?“ * 

At this last term, the Justices wrote five 
separate opinions in the same case to come 
up with the conclusion that the voluntary 
attendance of public schoolchildren during 
readings of the Bible in one State and the 
reading of the Lord's Prayer in another State 
constituted an act of Congress establishing 
a religion contrary to the prohibition of the 
first amendment. 

In that case, Mr. Justice Stewart said: 

“State power is no more to be used so as 
to handicap religions than it is to favor 
them”? ee 

“For a compulsory State educational sys- 
tem so structures a child's life that if re- 
ligious exercises are held to be an impermis- 
sible activity in schools, religion is placed at 
an artificial and State-created disadvantage. 
Viewed in this light, permission of such 
exercises for those who want them is neces- 
sary if the schools are truly to be neutral 
in the matter of religion. And a refusal to 
permit religious exercises thus is seen, not 
as the realization of State neutrality, but 
rather as the establishment of a religion 
of secularism, or at the least, as Government 
support of the beliefs of those who think 
that religious exercises should be conducted 
only in private.” = 

Is it true that these decisions, as intimated 
by Mr. Justice Stewart, give impetus to moves 
to remove all traces of religion from any 
manifestation in public life? 


INDICTMENT VI 


This last charge has to do with the overall 
effect of what this Supreme Court is doing to 
America. I state this indictment in the 
language of Mr. Justice Frankfurter in a 
1962 dissent; “A massive repudiation of the 
experience of our whole past in asserting 
destructively novel judicial power.” 

And still quoting him in that case: The 
Court, he said, “manifests an odd—indeed an 
esoteric—conception of judicial propriety.” 

And further about the effect of the decision 
in that case, he says: The Court's uniform 
course of decision over the years is overruled 
or disregarded.” * 

Others make this charge. These are the 
words of Justices Black, Warren, and 
Douglas: “It is the Court itself, instead of 
the defendants, which turns an important 
constitutional principle upside down.“ 

Also: “This Court alone therefore, this 
14th day of January 1963, is entitled to what- 
ever credit is due for enfeebling our Bill of 
Rights in this way.” = 

In 1958, as they did in 1956, 38 of the Chief 
Justices drafted a calm and documented in- 
dictment of the trend of Supreme Court 
decisions, A full copy of this has been 
printed by, and is available from, the Virginia 
Commission on Constitutional Government. 
From it I quote only this: “We do not believe 
that either the framers of the original Con- 
stitution or * * * the draftsmen of the 14th 
amendment ever contemplated that the Su- 
preme Court should, or would, have the un- 
limited policymaking powers it is now exer- 
cising.” 

Finally, consider this 1962 language of Mr. 
Justice Harlan, to which Justices Frankfurter 
and Whittaker subscribed: "But in the last 
analysis I think the Court can increase re- 
spect for the Constitution only if it rigidly 
respects the limitations which the Constitu- 
tion places upon it, and respects as well the 
principles inherent in its own processes. In 
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the present case I think we exceed both, and 
that our voice becomes only a voice of power, 
not of reason.” ” 

What is the summation of this voice of 
power in recent years? 

The summation is that these men are sys- 
tematically embezzling our liberties and our 
system of government. The thefts are pe- 
riodically made in amounts cunningly con- 
trived to avoid public detection. It is for 
this reason that Justice Brennan and others 
are on the hustings preaching the danger- 
ous nonsense that their doings may not be 
scrutinized by the average man. 

At the present moment, the most earnest 
endeavors of the Federal judiciary are con- 
centrated upon arrogating to themselves the 
power to gerrymander the districts of the 
elected representatives of the people. If this 
is successfully completed, they will effectively 
control the legislative branch of the States, 
and eventually the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the treasury of our liberties 
and constitutional system will face bank- 
ruptcy. Hence, time is of the essence. 

When we come to consider a remedy for 
this dangerous situation, I draw inspiration 
from these words of Abraham Lincoln: “The 
people of the United States are the rightful 
masters of both Co and the courts, 
not to overthrow the Constitution but to 
overthrow men who pervert the Constitu- 
tion.” 

“The people are the rightful masters of 
the courts.” In that one phrase, Lincoln 
sweeps away the vast reams and reams of 
twaddle of the last 10 years which picture 
the Supreme Court as a god handing down 
law in tablets which the ordinary man must 
supinely accept. “The people are the right- 
ful masters” and not the courts. 

What did Lincoln mean when he said the 
people have the right “to overthrow the men 
who pervert the Constitution?” Did he 
mean, as Thomas Jefferson once advocated, 
that the people should “raise their arm?” 
Certainly not. Lincoln made it clear many 
times that he opposed violence. Did he 
mean, as Theodore Roosevelt advocated in 
the early years of this century, that the 
Justices of the Supreme Court should be 
subjected to recall. Lincoln never advo- 
cated that. He recognized, as we should 
recognize, that during most of our Nation’s 
history, the Supreme Court has been a bul- 
walk of our liberty. When the courts 
“pervert the Constitution,” reform should 
not go so far as to destroy its rightful place 
as a coordinate branch of government under 
the system of checks and balances so care- 
fully contrived by Madison and his col- 
leagues in Philadelphia. Should the people 
so “overthrow the men who pervert the 
Constitution” as to destroy the system of 
checks and balances they would pervert the 
Constitution and their liberties would be- 
come endangered from other sources. 

What Lincoln meant is illustrated by his 
own experience. When he made the state- 
ment I have read to you, Lincoln was out 
of any position of government and had just 
been rejected in his bid for membership in 
the U.S. Senate. But within a year and a 
half, he was President of the United States, 
and, entirely independent of the War Be- 
tween the States, he “overthrew those who 
perverted the Constitution,” merely by as- 
serting his own authority as the head of a 
coordinate branch of government, 

All that the people of today need to as- 
sert their rightful mastery is to elect one 
President and one Congress who will exercise 
the powers which are theirs under the Con- 
stitution. This, and this alone, will over- 
throw those who pervert the Constitution 
without overthrowing the Constitution. 

If this is done, and done before it is too 
late, the people will have demonstrated that 
they “are the rightful masters of both Con- 
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gresses and the courts” and again in this 
land we will have one nation, under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
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Pulaski Day Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a resolution 
concerning Poland which was adopted at 
a Pulaski Day celebration in Wilmington, 
Del., be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. It was adopted by the Council 
of Polish Societies and Clubs in Delaware 
and the Delaware Division of the Polish 
American Congress. 

This resolution expresses the deep con- 
cern of Americans of Polish extraction 
over the preset nonindependent status 
of Poland. It is a concern which merits 
wide attention. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas it has to be stated once more— 
and we have been saying it for years—that 
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Poland did not regain her independence after 
the Second World War, but was pushed 
against her will into an ideological system 
alien to her tradition and convictions and is 
economically exploited by her occupant; and 

Whereas the opinion has to be expressed 
that her's and other nations’ of central-east- 
ern Europe present political plight is not only 
a result of the aggressive policy of Soviet 
Russia, but also of the indifferent attitude of 
the countries of the West, which in the af- 
fairs concerning this politically important 
geographical region did not go beyond wordy 
declarations and which through some of their 
political concepts not only did not induce 
the lessening of the slavery which reigns 
there, but intensified it; and 

Whereas the tendency to release tension 
in the world is understandable, this cannot 
be accomplished by covering with silence 
the problems which lie at the roots of the 
present conflict. An adjustment of the in- 
terests of the rival powers at the expense 
of others also will not bring any lasting 
solutions, but will undermine these prin- 
ciples which are an important asset in the 
struggle waged by our country at a global 
scale; and 

Whereas these principles are the recogni- 
tion of a right of each nation to an inde- 
pendent political life; the recognition of a 
right of citizens of an independent state 
to choose their own government; the recog- 
nition of the human right of every individual 
to be free to worship, particularly, when 
looking with sadness and anxiety on the 
encroachment by force of the Warsaw re- 
gime on the church in Poland: Now, there- 
fore, we Americans of Polish extraction, as- 
sembled at the meeting organized by the 
Council of Polish Societies and Clubs in 
the State of Delaware and the Delaware 
Division of the Polish American Congress, 
on October 13, 1963, in commemoration of 
the 184th anniversary of the death of Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski, at the place bearing his 
name in Wilmington, Del., 

Resolve— 

1. It is necessary to enlarge American 
political strategy, so it will embrace whole- 
heartedly the problems of central-eastern 
Europe. Countries of that region with Po- 
land as its bigger member are entitled to 
no less an independent life as it is given 
to the emerging and sometimes primitive 
people of Asia and Africa. This is not only 
a test case of sincerity of our principles, 
but lies also in our national interest. 

2. The recognition of the present Polish- 
German frontier on the Oder and Neisse 
Rivers will not only put on move the frozen 
situation in Europe, but will also help Po- 
land to liberate herself from under the Soviet 
domination and will undermine the German 
revisionism lying across any sensible solu- 
tions toward European political stabiliza- 
tion. 

3. The Government of our country, in 
order to emphasize the principles on which 
it bases its policy in the world, can put a 
pressure on the Warsaw regime to stop its 
perfidious struggle with the church in Po- 
land. It can do it both through its own 
diplomatic channels or through the United 
Nations Organization as a signatory of the 
Declaration of Human Rights: be it further 

Resolved, That the copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of State, and to 
the Senators and Congressmen of the State 
of Delaware. 

CASIMIR CHETKOWSKI, 
President. 

Apam J. ROSIAK, 

: Secretary. 
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Automation: A Real “A-Bomb” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, few subjects are more discussed but 
less understood than automation. On 
the one hand, we hear the promise of 
fabulous prosperity. On the other hand, 
we are told to prepare for economic 
disaster. 

A highly intelligent examination of 
this paradox has just come to my atten- 
tion. It is contained in an address deliv- 
ered recently before the Ontario Confer- 
ence on Automation and Social Change 
at Toronto by Al Hayes, president of the 
International Association of Machinists. 

Mr. Hayes knows something about the 
subject of automation. Many of the mil- 
lion men and women he represents work 
in industries where automation has been 
a fact of life for years. 

Mr. Hayes is cochairman of the Foun- 
dation on Automation and Employment, 
sponsored jointly by the IAM and U.S. 
Industries, Inc., in an effort to deal with 
the human problems created by automa- 
tion. 

Mr. Hayes’ address to the Ontario 
Conference on Automation and Social 
Change appears in the September 26 is- 
sue of the Machinist, the weekly news- 
paper of the IAM. I include the address 
in the Appendix of the Record at this 
point: 

AUTOMATION: A REAL “A-Boms” 

(By Al Hayes, president, International 

Association of Machinists) 

Automation presents the United States and 
Canada—and eventually every country—with 
a threat and challenge second only to the 
possibility of the hydrogen bomb, 

In the past, there has been some tendency 
to underrate and deprecate the seriousness 
of automation’s implications for mankind. 
For many years economists, industrialists 
and Government experts in the United States 
generally kept reassuring one another that 
automation was just a logical extension of 
mechanization and that, like mechanization, 
it would create more jobs, more work, more 
prosperity and more satisfaction for the 
human race. 

In fact, not so Many years ago, anyone 
who tried to warn that automation held as 
much threat of human redundance as of 
material abundance was likely to be ridiculed 
and even reviled. 

Today, however, a lot of people are finally 
beginning to realize that automation is not 
just a new kind of mechanization, but a 
revolutionary force capable of overturning 
our social order. Whereas mechanization 
made workers more efficient, and thus more 
valuable, automation threatens to make 
them superfluous and thus without value. 


THE WALKING WOUNDED 
In the United States, the army of the un- 


employed—what we might call the walking 
wounded in the onslaught of automation— 
is now almost as great as the total popula- 
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tion of Chicago and Los Angeles. In Canada, 
unemployment is greater than the popula- 
tion of Vancouver. 

By 1968 the United States will have un- 
employment equivalent to the total popula- 
tion of New York, Chicagó and Los Angeles. 

In view of these trends and projections, it 
is obvious that we need not go on merely 
defining and analyzing the problem, or prov- 
ing its existence. To the contrary, our need 
now, the need of industry, government and 
labor in both the United States and Canada, 
is to find answers to the very serious new 
questions that automation raises. 

These questions are of a broad scope and 
infinite variety. The most immediate, of 
course, is how to cushion the impact of tech- 
nological advance on individuals and com- 
munities in automation’s direct line of 
march. 

But ultimately we may be faced with even 
more difficult and fundamental problems. 
How, for example, shall we maintain human 
dignity and provide each man with the sense 
of personal worth necessary to all men in a 
technology which threatens to need very 
few men? 

And how, also, will we insure that every 
family will have enough purchasing power 
to meet its own needs, as well as the need 
of industry for consumers, if automated 
machines take the place of the worker and 
deprive him of his wages n the mills, fac- 
tories, mines, offices, banks, warehouses, 
farms, and stores? 

Unfortunately we have not yet reached a 
consensus on even the first and most im- 
mediate of these problems. The difficulty 
of reaching such a consensus has been com- 
pounded by the unwillingness of some in- 
dustrial managers to accept responsibility 
for those whose livelihood is destroyed by 
technological advance. 


SHARING THE SAVINGS 


Lest you think this is an exaggeration, let 
me tell you that not too long ago, I noted in 
the leading journal of a major industry that 
76 percent of a group of corporate officials 
subscribed to the principle, as a basis for 
bargaining, that—and I quote The com- 
pany is entitled to all of the savings result- 
ing from the introduction of labor saving 
equipment.” 

Such a contention is, of course, patently 
absurd. 

In both Canada and the United States, 
technological achievement is rooted in long 
established systems of public education, 
without such educational systems, to which 
all the people contribute, there would be 
no technological progress. 

Second, in the United States—and in 
Canada as well—technological progress is 
generated by public support of scientific re- 
search and development programs in gov- 
ernmental, academic, and industrial lab- 
oratories. 

In fact, of the $12,500 million that is 
being spent annually for all research and 
development in the United States, more than 
$7 billion comes directly from tax moneys 
that are paid by all the people. 

Third, our heritage of scientific knowledge 
has been handed down bu succeeding gen- 
erations of artisans and skilled workers and 
comes from the countless contributions 
which they have made in the workplace. 

ORGANIZING ABUNDANCE 

This heritage of skill and know-how be- 
longs to the people as a whole and must be 
used in the national interest. 

Over and beyond these considerations of 
reason and justice, if management success- 
fully enforced a claim to all the benefits and 
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sayings made possible by automation, it 
would commit economic suicide in the 


rocess. 

In dealing with automation, the funda- 
mental economic principle from which we 
must proceed is that workers are consumers, 
and that it is pointless to plan automated 
factories capable of pouring out endless 
streams of goods without also planning an 
economy in which those goods can be dis- 
tributed and consumed. 

Fortunately, an increasing number of em- 
ployers and Government officials are begin- 
ning to see the light. One of the most en- 
lightened, and one of the first to blaze a 
trail is John Snyder, chairman, U.S. Indus- 
tries, Inc. His effort to get to heart of this 
problem through the Foundation on Auto- 
mation and Employment is not only a hu- 
mane approach but good ecoriomics as well. 

If more employers were as concerned with 
men as with machines, many of the bitter 
disputes between labor and management, in- 
cluding those that have taken place this year 
in the longshore, newspaper and railroad 
industries would never have occurred. 

It is freely acknowledged that these and 
many other expensive disputes have their 
roots in automation and the fear of tech- 
nological displacement, 

EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


If nothing else, the spread and the threat 
of more such expensive and time-consuming 
disputes have at least forced industry and 
Government to take a second and closer look 
at the implications of automation. 

Recently, for example, President Kennedy 
announced his intention of appointing a 
Presidential Commission on Automation. 
In doing so he quoted the Presidential Rall- 
road Commission which declared that “Rev- 
olutionary changes even for the better carry 
a high price in disruption that might exceed 
the value of the improvements.” 

A key figure in our House of Representa- 
tives, Majority Whip Hate Bocas, has called 
for a White House Conference on Automa- 
tion, saying that the tide of industrial rev- 
olution is engulfing us.” 

Since the extent, seriousness and scope 
of the problem is now being the 
next question is what, if anything, can be 
done about it? Well, there are no easy an- 
swers but certain trends are beginning to 
emerge. 

For example, in most union negotations 
today it is generally expected that the con- 
tract will contain one or more provisions 
relating to advance notice and consultation, 
reduction of the work force by attrition, 
transfer rights (including moving expenses), 
retraining, employee adjustment services, 
wage rate retention, early retirement and 
severance pay. 

To some extent, through such provisions, 
the union can and does protect the worker 
already employed. 

SHORTER WORKWEEK 


But what about the worker without a 
job, especially the youngster out of school 
who, because of automation and high rates 
of unemployment cannot even get a foot- 
hold in the labor force? It is in this group 
that we already have our largest proportion 
of unemployment and one of our highest 
potentials for social disintegration. 

Obviously, no one yet knows what the 
full answers are in this area, and I do not 
pretend to. But, in seeking to adjust to a 
situation where fewer and fewer people 
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can turn out more and more goods in less 


and less time, it seems evident that one 
fundamental change we will have to make 
in our cociety is to reduce the number of 
hours an individual works—not merely in a 
day, a week, or a year—but in his lifetime. 

Certainly we need a shorter workweek, and 
despite the roars of outrage in the conven- 
tional world of business as usual, I suggest 
that by 1970 the 35-hour week will be con- 
sidered not too short but too long. 
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I suggest that in response to automation 
we will have to learn to schedule, and to use, 
more leisure time in the form of more holi- 
days, more long weekends, more vacations 
and more sabbaticals for more people. 

I would also suggest that eventually we 
must provide more and better educational 
opportunities for our youth. If the experi- 
ence of the past is repeated we can expect 
that 8 out of every 10 youngsters now in 
grade school will not complete college. 

Some will not have the inclination. Some 
will not have the ability. But some with 
both the inclination and the ability will 
simply not have the money. And yet it is 
painfully evident that a high school diploma 
isn't enough in a world of automated teach- 
nology. The fact that millions of untrained 
jobless youths can be found, idle and aim- 
less, on thousands of street corners in the 
United States testifies to the need for schools 
specially designed to bridge the gap between 
high school and college. 

For some, such publicly supported schools 
would serve in lieu of junior colleges, pro- 
viding basic training in the liberal arts. For 
others they would serve as an advanced 
technical institution providing kinds of 
formal training that are in short supply 
even today—training for example, in data 
processing, programing, computer mathe- 
matics, industrial electricity and electronic 
theory. 

The point is that our present 12-year 
system of education dumps hordes of raw 
and unready youths upon a job market that 
neither needs nor wants them. 

The establishment of advanced technical 
institutes comparable to junior colleges, 
offering at least 2- and perhaps even 4-year 
programs, would not only stem the early 
flood of unready jobseekers, but would pro- 
vide our burgeoning technology with badly 
needed skills. + 

At the other end of the age and employ- 
ment scale, we must of necessity, and before 
too many more years have passed, make it 
possible for workers to retire on decent in- 
comes at 60 or even 55 years of age. 

SHORTER WORKING LIFE 


In summary, then, much of the sting of 
automation can be removed both for individ- 
uals and for our society by providing ade- 
quate protections for those directly in the 
path of automation, and by reducing the 
total hours each individual works in his own 
lifetime. 

I realize that thus far these suggestions 
are purely defensive, so let me say that we 
can also take the offensive—that we can use 
the added production made possible by auto- 
mation to meet the many obvious needs of 
our society. For example, we need more and 
better housing, schools, hospitals, parks, 
playgrounds, recreational facilities, clinics, 
youth centers, roads and airports. 

Despite automation, or perhaps even be- 
cause of it, we must develop new industries, 
new products, and a more vigorous trade 
between nations. 

So the future need not be entirely black. 
Automation has its perils. But it also has 
its promise. 

From the dawn of human history, from the 
caves where men first huddled by their fires, 
the dream of mankind has been freedom 
from want. For thousands of years such 
freedom for the overwhelming majority was 
not possible. Even today more than three- 
quarters of the world lives in almost hopeless 
poverty. R 

But today something has changed. Man 
holds in his hands a set of keys with which 
it is possible to open one of two doors. The 
first leads to abundance through rational 
planning. The other to economic chaos. 

The question is which door will we open? 
Unfortunately, even at this late date we do 
not yet know. 

Strong forces continue to wage a short- 
sighted and sulcidal fight against efforts in 
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both the United States and Canada to meet 
the problems of changing technology. 

It is truly ironic that so many otherwise 
intelligent businessmen have to be dragged, 
clawing, scra , and screaming, into a 
world of rationally organized abundance. 

PLANNING THE FUTURE 


In conclusion, let me say that what I have 
tried to do, within reasonable limits of time, 
is define the nature of the problem, the 
nature of the solution, and the nature of 
those whose reaction to 20th century prob- 
lems is to retreat behind a maginot line of 
19th century ideas. 

At times the outlook appears grim and the 
outcome seems uncertain. Yet, so long as 
we have men and governments with enough 
concern to plan for the future, we can hope 
that despite the challenge of automation we 
will succeed in conserving for future genera- 
tions the key values of our society. 


Vice President Johnson Speaks at 


Georgetown Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 12 an outstanding address was 
delivered in New York City by Vice 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

The occasion was a dinner marking 
the first major event in New York in 
connection with the 175th anniversary 
of one of America’s great educational 
institutions, Georgetown University. 

A distinguished alumnus of George- 
town, Vice President JoHnson, was the 
featured speaker at the dinner, which 
was attended by hundreds of George- 
town graduates and former students 
from all over the United States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
full text of the Vice President's address 
follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF SUCCESS 

I am highly honored to participate in this 
observance. But I am honored beyond my 
due to be identified as an alumnus of George- 
town University. While I did attend the 
school of law, I earned only a B.A. degree— 
for brief attendance. 

Georgetown and the Government of the 
United States both came into being in 1789. 
There has been a close affinity ever since— 
Harvard notwithstanding. Georgetown's 
first graduate went to Congress—but many 
others went up in the world. As clergymen, 
teachers, physicians, attorneys, scientists, 
and public servants, Georgetown alumni 
have rewarded Bishop Carroll's vision 175 
years ago. 

The first Catholic college in the United 
States, the first college to be chartered by 
act of Congress, the first to orlginate a school 
of foreign service, the first to sponsor its own 
school of language and linguistics—George- 
town University has exerted an influence far 
beyond its campus and classrooms upon our 
national life and public affairs. 

The record is, by every test, a proud record 
of success. 

For any institution, success itself is both 
the ultimate and most exacting challenge. 
Georgetown today—and henceforth— is chal- 
lenged by the success of its first 175 years. 
In a far broader sense, that same challenge 
faces the Government of the United States 
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and the American people who are served by 
it. 

It is of this challenge of success that I 
would like to speak tonight, 


PECULIAR RELUCTANCE 


For a people who exalt success so highly 
as we do, Americans are—and have always 
been—pecullarly reluctant to acknowledge 
the success of their own political institu- 
tions. John Adams in 1813 complained to 
Thomas Jefferson that— 

“No sooner does one party discover or in- 
vent an amelioration of the condition of 
man or the order of society, than the oppo- 
site party belies it, misconstrues it, misrep- 
resents it, ridicules it, and persecutes it.” 

If the Nation's first and second Vice Presi- 
dents could sit where I sit now—and hear 
the debates I hear—I am sure they would 
marvel at how little American politics have 
changed. We make our national issues, we 
turn our national debates, we conduct our 
national discussions on the premise that our 
Government has failed or is about to fail In 
every undertaking. 

To the extent this refiects a healthy sus- 
picion of government and a vigilant jealousy 
of our rights and liberties, this trait is 
good—although that is not a widely held 
view of the party in power. 

But when the prolonged exaggerations of 
national debate finally come to obscure the 
realities of national success, the result is 
not healthy. A very real danger arises that 
such an obsession with failure will impair 
the ability of the people to determine what 
is wisdom and what is folly in their public 
policy. 

At this season in our affairs, it is of ut- 
most importance that we not lose this abil- 
ity. In just the last year, since the grim 
October of 1962, there has begun an his- 
toric turning in many long-running tides of 
history. We cannot know—we do not pre- 
tend to know—what the consequences will 
be. But we can know—and we must under- 
stand—that this turning has begun as the 
consequence of purposeful and successful 
policies fashioned and implemented by our- 
selves and our allies. 


FALSE IMAGE 


The image of ourselves—the image so pop- 
ular for so long—as being outwitted, out- 
maneuvered, outlasted by other systems and 
other governments has seldom been so false 
or so dangerous. 

We have met the aggressor at every turn 
and stayed his march. 

We have engaged him in every challenge of 
his own choosing and neutralized his threat. 

We have, moreover, held to the initiative 
in the long view of history—and it is the 
pressure of our examples, far more than the 
pressure of his threats, which is shaping 
this century. 

Nearly fifty nations have come into being 
since World War II. Not one has elected to 
join the Communist bloc. Yet many of 
them have elected to pattern their systems, 
word their constitutions and define their lib- 
erties directly after ours. 

The revolution which began here in 1776 
still runs—throughout the world. The 
worldwide drive for independence, the as- 
pirations for development, the explosion of 
expectations for better health, housing, edu- 
cation and opportunity—all the forces which 
move and shake our times—have the power 
they do because of the example of success 
offered by our American system. 

NOT SELP-SERVING 

Por an American to say this is not paro- 
chial, not myopic, not self-serving, On the 
contrary, it is parochial, it is myopic, it is 
self-serving for Americans to deny and re- 
fuse to acknowledge the success of Ameri- 
ca’s works and leadership in the world. 

It is parochial to preach that America's 
position is eroding. 


- 
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Where? Not in Greece, not in Turkey, not 
in Iran where we took our stand 16 years ago. 
Not in West Berlin where Americans stand 
tonight. Not in Western Europe or south- 
west Asia. Where we have committed our 
support, show windows of freedom are shin- 
ing brightly. Where communism has com- 
mitted its support—in Cuba, in North Viet- 
nam, and elsewhere—curtains are kept drawn 
on windows of failure. 

It is myopic to insist that America is 
retreating. 

Where? From none of the lines we have 
drawn against aggression. Yet the most 
conspicuous retreat of the cold war occurred 
only a year ago in the withdrawal of com- 
munist missiles from Cuba. 

It is self-serving to argue that American 
assistance to other free nations has been 
money wasted, money down the drain. 

Sixteen years ago the people of France had 
only two slices of bread a day. England had 
no coal for heating homes. Germany faced 
the awesome burden of 10 million refugees. 
Guerrillas were taking the countryside of 
Greece—within 20 miles of Athens. Com- 
munists dominated a 40-percent coalition 
from Italy's voting. 

Today the countries of Western Europe, 
Canada, Japan, and Oceania are contributing 
to world development capital aid nearly 
equal to ours—and have 14 times more tech- 
nicians in the field. 

Of the 41 major aid countries under our 
programs, 14 have achieved growth rates over 
1.5 percent yearly for 5 successive years 
and are receiving no assistance. Ten more 
have reached that rate, are cutting back 
assistance and will soon be off of it. Still 
nine others are advancing rapidly toward the 
designated goal. 

These are achievements of a successful pro- 
gram. These are national successes—neither 
partisan triumphs nor partisan failures. But 
unless we can recognize our successes, unless 
We can accept the wisdom of our course, we 
shall risk the folly of abandoning the mo- 
ment of opportunity toward which our 
national effort has been directed. 

This opportunity is the opportunity to 
pursue peace. In our 175 years since Wash- 
ington's first Inaugural, we have had fre- 
quent occasions to prosecute wars. Until 
now, we have not had so serious, so hopeful 
an opportunity to pursue peace—with so full 
a storehouse of the strengths peacemaking 
requires. 

SUMMIT OF SUCCESS 


Our agriculture is abundant. Profits are 
high. Wages and income are at new peaks. 
We are free of the bitter conflicts that plague 
the world—between capital and labor, be- 
tween religions. We are freeing ourselves of 
the burden of racial discriminations. Our 
technology leads the world in peaceful and 
practical uses of space. Our guiding pro- 
grams nationally are the works of both our 
parties. 

We stand not on a precipice of failure but 
at the summit of success. 

If ever a people were prepared, ready, and 
able to pursue peace, it is we, of this genera- 
tion of Americans. This is the challenge of 
our success, We must accept that challenge. 
We must keep the initiative for peace. 

If we are to do this, we must turn away 
from those who counsel that the works of 
peace represent failure. 

It is war that is failure, war that is sur- 
render, war that is the final weakness of men 
and governments. 

Communism tells us now there can be no 
ideological coexistence. 

With that, we agree, and we accept the 
challenge. We shall continue the ideological 
offensive of freedom to the farthest corner of 
the world—and we shall not rest until free- 
dom prevails among all mankind. 

One hundred and seventy-five years hence, 
when the class of 2138 graduates from 
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Georgetown University, Harvard may have 
been buried and Texas may have been si- 
lenced—although either eventuality seems 
remote. But freedom will not haye been 
buried and neither the members of that 
class—nor any of their forebears—will have 
worn the chains of communism. Long be- 
fore that time we can hope and today more 
confidently expect that the world will have 
come to an age of universal peace, univer- 
sal justice, and universal freedom. 


A Tribute to Ann Cottrell Free 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take a few mo- 
ments today to recognize one of the es- 
teemed members of the press, Mrs. Ann 
Cottrell Free, a representative of the 
North American Newspaper Alliance and 
a member of the Press Gallery. 

Ann Free is a person dedicated to polit- 
ical aspects of conservation, animal wel- 
fare, youth problems, and environmental 
health. She is a founder of the Friends 
of the National Zoo, vice president of the 
Foxhall Citizens Community Association, 
a member of the Ecological Society of 
America, and active in the Audubon 
Naturalist Society, the American News- 
paper Woman’s Club and the Women’s 
‘National Press Club and is also leader of 
Girl Scout Brownie Troop 1410. 

Not only is Ann Free a personal friend 
but it has been my privilege to work with 
her for a number of years in connection 
with legislation coming before the Sub- 
committee on Public Health and Safety 
of which I am chairman. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that Ann Free 
is one of the most dedicated members of 
the press and that she is a forceful and 
persistent person writing on matters dear 
to the hearts of all Americans. 

Recently a book which has taken some 
5 years to write and entitled “Forever the 
Wild Mare,” was published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. The author of this book is 
Ann Cottrell Free. It is a book to be read 
by children from 9 to 90 and illustrates 
some of Ann Free’s deep feeling about 
the importance of a fundamental re- 
spect for nature. 

It is remarkable, Mr. Speaker, to see 
such a publication as this in an area 
where the greater mass of people does 
not have the opportunity or time to 
spend in developing an understanding of 
animal life. However, Ann Free being 
a nature lover at heart, and who has 
spent much time in the National Zoo- 
logical Park, has written a remarkable 
story intricately woven around a boy 
hero and a rare Mongolian mare and 
using the National Zoological Park and 
the Congress of the United States as a 
background. 

For her excellent writing, Ann Free 
won the Dodd Mead-Boy’s Life Writing 
Award. 

I might also say, Mr. Speaker, that in 
addition to Ann Free’s great writing 
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ability, she continues to promote projects 
to combat juvenile delinquency and to 
quote her: 

It is good for young people, especially in 
the city, to get closer to animals and the 
land, 


Believing this to be an important fac- 
tor to help combat juvenile delinquency, 
she has been instrumental in promoting 
the idea of a junior zoo with docile young 
animals which she has featured in the 
general plan to modernize and improve 
the National Zoo. She has spent in- 
numerable hours in her efforts to provide 
humane treatment for laboratory ani- 
mals. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Ann Free 
for her wonderful contribution to the 
People of this country, young and old 


Mr. Speaker, I insert in the Recorp at 
this point an article written by Meryle 
Secrest which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post, Sunday, October 13, 1963, about 
Anne Free, her family, and her book: 

Rare Horse Is Star or BOOK 
(By Meryle Secrest) 

On the face of it, a name like Equus 
przewalski doesn’t sound particularly roman- 
tic. 
But five minutes after Ann Cottrell Free 
had set her eyes on the stubby, fierce rare 
little horse in its prosaic paddock at the Na- 
tional Zoo, she knew she wouldn’t rest un- 
til she had written a book about it. 

Five years later, the result is an excellent 
children's book, “Forever the Wild Mare,” 
(Dodd, Mead, & Co.) which has already won 
a fiction award (the Dodd Mead—Boy’s Life 
Writing Award) before its Monday publish- 
ing date. Audiences to the Washington Post 
Book Fair will hear Mrs. Free speak on No- 
vember 25. 

The book has brought its author to the 
end of a fascinating trail that has included 
letters from such exotic sources as a distin- 
guished Russian professor and a Tibetan 
Lama. 


Its hereo, 14-year-old Jebby (James Ewell 
Brown Andrews) is the one whose first look 
at the rare Mongolian mare inspires a pas- 
sion to ride her and starts him off on a series 
of adventures with Major MacFee, Dorje 
Lama, and a teenage gang all over Wash- 
ington—in the Zoo, Rock Creek Park, and 
of course, Capitol Hill. 

It’s a rousing good story for the youth of 
9 to 90, as Mrs. Free puts it. It also Hlus- 
trates some of her deep feelings about the 
importance of a fundamental respect for 
mature. As she Bays in her preface: 

“Shakespeare reminds us of ‘tongues in 
trees, books in running brooks, sermons in 
stones.“ One of the lessons the trees, brooks, 
and stones would teach us is that man—tre- 
garded as the highest form of nature—can- 
not put himself forever above nature, nor in- 
flict his will on all of nature, just because he 

_chooses to do so. If he doesn't use a little 
self-control, nature will strike back and 
eventually destroy him.“ 

As the wife of James Free and mother of 
8-year-old Elissa says, the book is a great 
converging of her interests. 

To begin with, her imagination has al- 
ways been stirred by the remote section of 
Central Asia where the przewalski horse, au- 
thoritatively believed to be the ancestor of 
the modern horse, was discovered around 
the turn of the century. 

“The reason the horse survived is because 
it was in an area in the far reaches of outer 
Mongolia that are far more interesting, chal- 
lenging, and entrancing to me than the 
moon.” 
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Then there was her own early love for the 
horses—she started riding (in Virginia) at 
the age of seven, and her life-long tmterest 
in writing—she’s a well-known Washington 
correspondent whose byline has been seen 
all over the country. 

Finally, there ts her particular interest 
in the many aspects of conservation (includ- 
Ing the political ones); anima] welfare, youth 
problems, and environmental health, or, as 
she puts it, nature, animals, and politics. 

Rachel Carson, she finds mankind's 
indiscriminate use of the air, land, and seas 
around him deplorable. She is one of the 
founders of the Friends of the National Zoo. 


A Lesson From the Royal Navy on 
Nuclear Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Oc- 
tober issue of U.S. Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings carried an interesting recital by 
Comdr. James Strong, U.S. Navy, of the 
almost fatal delay of the Royal Navy in 
switching from coal to oil during the 
early part of this century. The situation 
is parallel to our own reluctance to shift 
from conventional to nuclear fuel for our 
aircraft carriers. Commander Strong 
wrote as follows: 

Today we lay down oil-fired ships instead 
of nuclear-powered ships, because we can get 
them cheaper by a ratio of 3 to2. One well- 
known admiral has pointed out that this 
makes about as much sense as it would to lay 
down sailing ships again for an even bet- 
ter cost ratio. Although many of the Pro- 
ceeding’s readers may have read and consid- 
ered this well-publicized comparison, I won- 
der how many readers are aware of a parallel 
situation and the attendant public storm 
that blew when navies changed from coal to 
oil. 

In 1912, the Royal Navy faced this issue. 
Although some smaller ships were oil fired, 
all the heavier ships being laid down were 
coal fired. Liquid fuel offered several ad- 
vantages: several knots increased speed, rapid 
maneuvering, 40 percent greater radius of 
action for the same weight of coal, easier and 
less frequent refueling, and reduced engine- 
room manning. Balanced against this were 
two considerations which, at the time, 
seemed almost overriding. Oil-fired ships 
cost a great deal more money—you could get 
three coal-fired dreadnaughts for the price of 
two oil-fired dreadnaughts. Even more im- 
portant, there were no oil supplies within the 
British Isles. Beside the stratgic disadvan- 
tages of tying a fleet to foreign sources of fuel 
were the tremendous costs of creating a fleet 
oil reserve with the attendant tanks and 
tankers. 

But in 1912, the Royal Navy took the 
plunge, spent the money, built the ships, 
established the ail reserves, and the rest of 
the world's navies followed close behind. The 
performance of the oil-fired H.M.S, Queen 
Elizabeth class at Jutland justified the deci- 
sion, and there has been little consideration 
given to coal since that time. 

But was it really an expensive step to 
take? In 1922, Winston Churchill computed 
that the Government's necessary investment 
of £2,200,000 sterling in the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Co. alone had already resulted In an esti- 
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mated financial profit of 1,800 percent. In his 
words, this was sufficient to pay for all the 
program of ships, great and small of that year 
(1912) and for the whole prewar oil fuel in- 
stallations; * * * we may not unreasonably 
expect that ultimately the mighty fleets laid 
down in 1912, 1913, and 1914, the greatest ever 
built. by any power in an equal period, were 
added to the British Navy without costing a 
single penny to the taxpayer.” 

What is the lesson we can learn from this 
today? A complete change to nuclear power 
offers the Navy an increased capability at 
least as valuable as that which was offered 
by the change to fuel oll in 1912. Although 
it may be more expensive to build nuclear 
ships, this additional expense is a very eco- 
nomical method of developing nuclear 
power. Future dividends from the acceler- 
ated development of nuclear power can re- 
pay manifold today’s expenditure for nu- 
clear ships, 

There may be another lesson in this yarn. 
The British Admiralty had built oil-burning 
destroyers as early as 1908, but, as Churchill 
relates it: 

“Shocked at the expense, [they had] re- 
verted for 2 years to 27-knot coal-burning 
fiotillas. I was too late to stop the last bevy 
of these inferior vessels, but I gave directions 
to design the new flotilla to realize 35-knots 
speed without giving up anything in gun- 
power, torpedoes, or seaworthiness. I pro- 
posed to the board that if money ran short, 
we should take 16 of these rather than 20 of 
the others. Building slow destroyers. One 
might as well breed slow racehorses.” 

The end of the oil-coal vacillation in the 
Royal Navy ended the day that Winston 
Churchill assumed responsibility for the Ad- 
miraity. The naval profession had been un- 
able to make the break—it had to be im- 
posed from above. Must we wait for a 
Churchill to impose on us the benefits of 
nuclear power? Cannot we see them our- 
selves and seek them ourselves, whatever the 
cost? 


Need for Wabash Basin Plan 
Demonstrated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
while most of the Nation has been en- 
joying the beautiful Indian summer, 
many areas of Indiana and particularly 
the Wabash River Basin have been suf- 
fering from a severe drought. 

The severe lack of rainfall has al- 
ready caused an estimated $25 to $59 
million in losses to Wabash Valley resi- 
dents. 

According to reports the chronic dry 
spell has reduced the large Wabash 
River to the size in some areas where it 
is possible to wade across. This seems 
unbelievable in view of the normal width 
and depth of the river and the frequency 
and seriousness of past floods. 

Many farmers in the area are forced 
to haul water for their stock and many 
communities are threatened with criti- 
cal water shortages. 

Much blame for the present severity 
of the drought along the Wabash River 
Valley lies in past failures in developing 
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the water resource and flood control 
potential for the valley. 

It is no overstatement that the Wa- 
bash River Valley is today the largest un- 
developed stream in America and the 
long neglect of projects for the stream 
have increased the harmful effects of 
droughts and floods. 

The present drought dramatically 
highlights the need for a system of res- 
ervoirs near the source of the Wabash 
River to store water for the express pur- 
pose of utilization in time of drought. 

These very same reservoirs are ca- 
pable of handling water runoff in periods 
of excess rainfall, thus averting heavy 
flooding downstream. 

Some of these reservoirs have been 
constructed or are under construction. 
Others are authorized, but not yet ap- 
proved for actual construction. Still 
others are in the planning or theorizing 
stage. 

Whatever the status of these upper 
Wabash River reservoirs, the drought in 
Indiana this fall offers uncontestable evi- 
dence that all local, State, and Federal 
agencies concerned must speed up their 
work, redouble their efforts, and coordi- 
nate their efforts for an early completion 
of these reservoirs. 

It is most urgent that the Corps of 
Engineers speed up public works proj- 
ects in the Wabash Valley, whether au- 
thorized or unauthorized. 

At the same time, the Department of 
Agriculture must move quickly on all 
small watershed plans now ready for 
construction in the States of Indiana and 
Illinois. 

Only with all of these various agen- 
cies assisting, can we assure adequate 
fiood control, ample supplies of water 
when needed for both private and indus- 
trial uses and recreation for the Wabash 
Valley. 

By unanimous consent I include the 
following editorial from the October 8, 
1963, edition of the Evansville Courier 
in its entirety to expand on the need for 
accelerated projects in the Wabash 
River Basin: 

NEED ror WABASH BASIN PLAN DEMONSTRATED 

The Wabash River is at its lowest ebb in 
years—possibly at the lowest autumn level 
in its history. 

There are many places where it's possible 
to wade across, according to reports from the 
area. Sand and gravel companies are cur- 
tailing operations because their barges would 
be jeopardized. City water supplies are still 
adequate, but engineers are worried about 
what will happen when the sluggish stream 
becomes glutted with autumn leaves. 

This is the reverse of a situation that has 
confronted the Wabash Valley several times 
during the past decade. On several occa- 
sions, there has been severe flooding—enough 
so that the loss in crops and property dam- 
age ran into the millions. 

Both the floods and the present low water 
level are results of the same general condi- 
tion—a lag in river development. The 
Wabash River Valley Association calls the 
stream the largest undeveloped river in 
America. 

This is largely true, although there has 
been some speedup of flood control projects 
in recent years. U.S. Engineers this summer 
approved plans for two more reservoirs on 
Wabash tributaries. Both are part of a 
long-range plan of water conservation and 
flood control. 
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The decisive step is still to be taken, how- 
ever. For over 30 years, plans for making the 
Wabash navigable from the Ohio River to 
Terre Haute have been gathering dust in 
Washington. This project, coupled with up- 
stream water conservation could bring the 
Wabash Valley many of the same benefits 
now enjoyed by the Ohio Valley. Flood con- 
trol, water reserves, and transportation 
would be the most important. 

Barge traffic would let the Wabash Valley 
share in the economic revival the Ohio Val- 
ley has enjoyed in recent years. There would 
be immediate benefits to Illinois and Indiana 
coal and oil industries, and long-range pros- 
pects of industralization. 

The U.S. Engineers are studying the feasi- 
bility of opening the river for navigation, it 
was revealed at a Terre Haute meeting earlier 
this year. The survey is expected to be 
completed sometime before June 1965. 

It will be to the advantage of both Illinois 
and Indiana to marshal evidence of need for 
the project, and to work with the Engineers 
for an early and favorable conclusion, 


The Right To Choose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who believes in the slogan “It Pays To 
Advertise” I was very interested in ma- 
terial received from the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Record two 
items, an editorial entitled “The Right 
To Choose” which was written by the 
Honorable Luther H. Hodges, Secretary 
of Commerce. 

The editorial follows: 


THE Rohr To CHOOSE 


If there is any truth in the old saw that 
familiarity breeds contempt, then we have a 
possible explanation why advertising has 
more critics than perhaps any other industry. 

Advertising is more visible in our dally 
lives than any other single phenomenon of 
our society. We wake up to a radio commer- 
cial, read a newspaper ad on the way to 
work, glance at a billboard as we go to lunch, 
look at an ad-laced magazine on our way 
home, check the ads that came in the day’s 
mail, and watch commercials during our 
evening TV viewing. One study estimates 
that the average man is exposed to more 
than 1,500 advertising impressions a day. 

By its very nature, advertising clamors for 
our attention, so that we are more aware 
of it than we are of clothing manufacturing 
for example, even though that industry's 
products are as close to us as our skin. 

Little wonder, then, that advertising 
attracts critics in numbers and vociferous- 
ness beyond what the facts justify. Out of 
some 30 million published ads a year, and 
100 million radio and TV commercials, we 
can expect a few questionable ones in this 
imperfect world of ours. 

Indeed, the surprising thing is how few 
bad apples there are in the ad barrel. Of 
more than 1 million ads examined by the 
Federal Trade Commission, only 3 percent 
even required further study. This speaks 
well for the industry. 

But if we find advertising a ready target 
when it makes a mistake, too often we over- 
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look its positive contributions to our econ- 
omy, our culture, and our free way of life. 

What is it that distinguishes the American 
economy from others? The chicken-and- 
egg combination of mass production and 
níass marketing. We may not know which 
came first, but we do know that one cannot 
exist without the other, and that advertis- 
ing is the sine qua non of mass marketing. 

Advertising makes possible volume sales, 
which enable manufacturers to take a very 
small profit margin per unit and still op- 
erate their businesses successfully. Without 
advertising, the consumer would, in many 
cases, have to pay higher prices. 

This is contrary to the folklore of the eco- 
nomically illiterate, who cite the huge $12 
billion a year advertising budget of Ameri- 
can business as if it were something taken 
away from the consumers. Simple division 
will show that if this expenditure were in- 
stead rebated to consumers, it would amount 
to the magnificent sum of $66 each over a 
year's period. 

In practice, however, this would be a green 

Lacking the ignition of advertising, 
our economic engine would run at a slower 
pace if it didn’t stall out altogether. Some 
of us would lose income, or jobs, valued at 
many times $66. And we would pay more for 
products as volume dropped. 

We would lose other values in addition 
to the economic ones in a world without 
advertising. The magazine you are now 
reading exemplifies some of those values. 
Advertising revenue makes it possible for 
the publishers to bring you the cultural 
satisfactions of its editorial content, with- 
out charging a prohibitive subscription 
price. It performs a similar function in the 
case of newspapers, and underwrites the en- 
tire cost of your radio and TV entertainment 
and information, 

And the most sophisticated reader of SR 
will, I am sure, admit that he finds person- 
ally enjoyable and useful its book and record 
advertising, In broader perspective, adver- 
ting by book publishers and record manufac- 
turers can claim a significant share of credit 
for the cultural renaissance taking place in 
this country. Book sales are twice the 1955 
total. A record manufacturer cites an 80- 
percent increase in sales of classical discs 
within a recent 1-year period. 

Advertising can also be an important ve- 
hicle of free speech. In many one-news- 
paper towns, the publisher considers it his 
responsibility to keep the news columns open 
to all points of view. But in some instances 
paid advertising is the best means of stating 
a position or expressing a viewpoint, and it 
is often fortunate for democracy that this 
channel is available. You will find this 
especially prevalent during political cam- 
paigns. 


If the enemies of advertising should con- 
cede its economic and social benefits, it is 
equally incumbent on its friends to concede 
and try to correct its occasional lapses, 

There is still too much offensive and mis- 
leading advertising, and any amount of such 
advertising is too much. But it Is reassuring 
that the advertising industry itself subjects 
such operations to a heavy and continuing 
barrage of criticism. 

The advertising man who does his job 
properly is performing a public service, and 
can be proud of his contribution to the na- 
tional economy. Advertising is an essential 
mechanism for moving goods in any modern 
industrial society—even the Soviets are 
spending tens of millions of dollars, or, 
rather, their equivalent in rubles, for adver- 
tising. As Soviet Economist S. V. Serebriakov 
puts it, “The gradual widening of knowledge 
of buyers about goods by means of well- 
supplied advertising renders a positive influ- 
ence on the simplification of merchandis- 


If advertising is necessary even in an 
economy where the state is supreme, how 
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much more vital is it to our system, where 
the consumer is king. Advertising widens 
the average man’s freedom of choice, recog- 
nized as a basic ingredient of democracy 
when we vote at the polling booth, but not 
always seen in that light when we vote at 
the cash register. 

Advertising gives Mr. and Mrs. America 
the opportunity to choose more intelligently 
how to allocate their rising income. It puts 
before them a choice not only among break- 
fast cereals, but a rich selection of nourish- 
ment for the spirit. Thanks in large part to 
advertising, the world’s great books, good 
music, and even fine original works of art 
now exert their enriching influence on the 
lives. of millions of Americans, not just in a 
few metropolitan areas, but in the smallest 
hamlets of our land. 

Yes, advertising, more often than not has 
been a powerful force for both material and 
spiritual good in this country. Properly un- 
derstood and properly applied, it can play 
an even greater role in enlarging our horizons 
in the decades ahead. 

If we want the benefits advertising can 
bring us, I would say this to both advertis- 
ers and their audience: 

Let's use it, not abuse it.“ 

LUTHER H. HODGES. 


Another item of interest is an article 
entitled “Wall Street Looks at Advertis- 
ing,” which follows: 

WALL STREET LOOKS AT ADVERTISING 


“Advertising more essential now than ever 
before to economic. growth,“ says A. Rhett 
duPont, senior partner, Francis I. duPont 
& Co., one of America’s largest investment 
firms, in Investornews, a monthly financial 
news magazine distributed to the firm's cus- 
tomers. ` 

Advertising is being attacked. 

Advertising is being defended. 

There are those in government and in 
academic life who would like to make it a 
highly controversial issue. If it is contro- 
versial, then it is so only in the sense that 
the free enterprise system of free choice in 
the marketplace is controversial. 

Its attackers are articulate, well edu- 
cated, Influential, and as we all know, no 
defense ever has the of an attack. 
Moreover, too often the defense of advertis- 
ing has overlooked basic facts in an attempt 
to meet polemic with polemic. Abuses of 
advertising there are. But as those who are 
guilty of them commit their sins in public, 
for all to see, sooner or later they'll be caught. 

It is just plain poor economics and a lack 
of a basic knowledge of what makes our busi- 
ness system work to treat advertising as some 
monster created by slick hucksters for a fast 
buck. If there were no advertising, it would 
have to be invented * * to serve a major 
need in our consumer economy. 

MYTH IN IMAGE OF THE UNITED STATES 

America’s great in modern civiliza- 
tion is a land where its industry has been 
able to provide a standard of living far be- 
yond anything ever before imagined by a 

le. 

But there is something of a myth attached 
to that image. It is the myth that our pro- 
ductive ability, with Henry Ford’s assembly 
line as its symbol, almost alone gave us all 
the myriad of choices of goods and services 
so readily available to American families. 
Mass production? Yes. 

But the United States devised something 
more than a Detroit assemblyline. Right 
along with it, the Nation's business enter- 
prize fashioned a system of mass distribu- 
tion, too. It has been taken for granted as 
a factor too long. 

Mass distribution, U.S, style, consists of 
many facets—rapld transportation, refrig- 
eration, a competitive marketplace encour- 
aged by law, and highly flexible and wide- 
spread selling institutions such as the food, 
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variety, and general merchandise chains 
* * * but the most powerful, dynamic force 
is advertising. 

Whatever its form; in newspapers, maga- 
zines, television, radio, direct mail, or a well- 
designed package on a supermarket shelf, 
advertising is vital to maintaining mass dis- 
tribution, which in turn supports mass pro- 
duction. 


ADJUSTMENT TO ABUNDANCE 


Advertising’s basic functon in the dis- 
tributive role is to inform the public about 
the availability—what, where, how much— 
of goods and services. As David M. Potter, 
educator and author of “People of Plenty,” 
puts it: “The only institution which we have 
for instilling new needs, for training people 
to act as consumers, for altering men’s 
values, and thus for hastening their adjust- 
ment to potential abundance, is advertising. 

How valuable is that function measured in 
the hard school of business economics? 
Much of the argument, the doubts, that 
swirl around advertising stem from the in- 
ability to assign dollar values to its effec- 
tiveness, as we can the worth of a machine 
or a laborer. 

Partly that goes back to a statistical 
anachronism. It isn't only the self-ap- 
pointed critics who are to blame. Too many 
businessmen and economists treat advertis- 
ing, like the rest of the distribution func- 
tion, as a cost purely and simply. Some- 
thing; that is, which would make our com- 
panies more profitable if we could just 
eliminate it. The truth Iles elsewhere. 

No one today among economists or busi- 
nessmen would consider manufacturing as 
simply a cost. Without it there would be 
nothing to sell. So, statistically, m all 
economic measures, the production side of 
business comes under the heading “value 
added by manufacture.” Oddly, the process 
of getting that added manufacturing value 
to the marketplace where, and only where, 
it assumes some value is called “cost of dis- 
tribution"—with advertising a part of that 
cost. Far more accurate, and less befuddling 
to our thinking, would be “value added by 
distribution.” 

Without advertising there would be no 
mass distribution, and without mass distri- 
bution there would be little value left in 
the products manufactured. 

But critics of advertising don't stop simply 
at deploring its abuses. Nor do they say that 
promotion is ineffective. In fact, they claim 
consumers are victims of manipulation, over- 
looking such obvious cases as the Edsel which 
no amount of advertising was able to save. 

OILS DISTRIBUTION MACHINERY 

They go beyond that, terming advertising 
an economic waste on a grand scale. It is 
anything but that. Actually, advertising is 
economically superior to any other method 
devised to ofl our distribution machinery. 
As H. B. Wells, president of Indiana Uni- 
versity, points out: “The social wastes sup- 
posedly inherent in competitive advertising 
are small indeed when compared with the 
social losses caused by alternative means for 
achieving consumer choice.” 

The postwar period substantiates that 
basic defense of advertising. We often hear 
about the great American salesman, and how 
he is missed today; that too much prosperity 
has left him flabby. The fact is that the 
boom of the last 15 years would have been 
impossible if the economy had depended on 
salesmen alone. The costs would have been 
prohibitive; distribution on such a mass 
scale would have sent prices far out of reach 
of most. 

Fortunately, advertising took over much of 
the salesworkers’ function. The sales force 
gained only 9 percent in the 1950-60 period, 
when the economic bloom came into full 
flower. What took up the gap? The figures 
tell the story. Before the war advertising 
amounted to about 2 percent of personal con- 
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sumption expenditures. By 1950 it had risen 
to 2.6 percent. Last year it was about 3 per- 
cent, amounting to some $11.6 billion. Esti- 
mates put the figures at $25 billion by 1970. 
These are big figures. But just imagine the 
cost if every manufacturer would have had to 
have a sales staff large enough to call on a 
sufficient number of customers to build a 
market anywhere close to the size of today's 
markets, 
INCREASES TOTAL MARKETS 


At present we are on the threshold of even 
greater economic heights as companies spend 
billions of dollars for research to develop new 
products. Only one drawback can occur: 
lack of markets. 

The job for advertising now takes on enor- 
mous proportions. Our productive capacity, 
already huge, will grow as new products 
stream out of our research laboratories, At 
the same time, more and more people will be 
entering the job market. A growing econ- 
omy, with expanding production, will be 
necessary to maintain the full employment 
that, in turn, can create bigger markets. 

Thus, today more than ever before, ad- 
vertising’s essential function of increasing 
total markets as well as markets for individ- 
ual brands, must be utilized to the utmost. 


American Railway Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I joined other members of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on a 
visit of the American Railway Progress 
Exposition in Chicago. The display in- 
cluded mechanical, engineering, com- 
munications, and electronics equipment 
items related to railroad transportation 
for today’s and tomorrow's railroads. 

We are very much impressed with this 
exposition because of the vital role the 
railroad industry plays in our overall 
transportation system. Our committee 
is now considering legislation pertaining 
to the railroads and I believe the knowl- 
edge we obtained from the display will 
be helpful to us in understanding the 
problems of the transportation industry. 

The principal speaker at the exposition 
was our very able colleague, chairman of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, the Honorable Oren Harris. 
His remarks on the character of national 
transportation policy and of legislation 
in keeping with the progress of our great 
transportation system are so timely and 
informative that I believe they should be 
brought to the attention of all the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Chairman Harris’ address inserted at 
this point in the RECORD. 

PROGRESS IN OUR GENERATION—SPEECH OF 
Hon. OREN HARRIS, MEMBER or CONGRESS, 
BEFORE AMERICAN RAILWAY PROGRESS Ex- 
POSITION, MCCORMICK PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL., 
Ocroser 10, 1963 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 

happy to be here with you this afternoon. 

It's a great pleasure to participate in this im- 

portant exposition that gives due recognition 

to the tremendous progress which is occur- 
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ring in the railroad and railroad equipment 
and supply industries. I commend you for 
this tremendous occasion, It is a credit to 
your industry, the vision and ingenuity of 
those of you in your attempt to provide future 
transportation for the people of this great 
country. 

This progress is the more notable In this 
era because it has been made under the 
American tradition of free enterprise and free 
competition. 

I am grateful that the Dodgers and Yan- 
kees have completed the world series for 
while I am a firm believer in free competi- 
tion, I well appreciate that too much com- 
petition coming from this exciting finish to 
our baseball season well might detract from 
our full attention today being on this rail- 
way progress, 

Six years ago last Friday, on October 4, 
1957, the Russians launched Sputnik I. With 
an unusual sense of proper timing they chose 
an open date when the Yankees and Braves 
were traveling back to Milwaukee so that this 
accomplishment would not go unheralded in 
the press. 

I think that there is no doubt that the at- 
tention of the world was secured and that 
launching dramatically and effectively 
pointed out that we stand today on the 
threshold of a new transportation era. 

Just a month later, together with other 
members of our Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in its participation in the 
International Geophysical Year, I traveled 
from the North Pole to the South Pole. Our 
passage halfway around the world then took 
2 weeks. Today we can orbit the world in 
1% hours. $ 

In the short space of 6 years we have in- 

creased the speed of transportation fiftyfold. 
And that follows a fiftyfold increase in the 
speed of transportation which had occurred 
in the relatively short space of the preceding 
100 years. 
Man's ingenuity and skill in his efforts to 
maintain himself on this earth—or for that 
mater to obliterate himself from the earth— 
and to conquer the space below the earth and 
in the heavens above is most remarkable. 

The human itself is very frail. 
Even a conditioned athlete, such as some of 
the big tackles you have on the Chicago 
Bears, working at his full capacity over a 
period of a day, can do about the same 
amount of work as a 1/10-Bhorsepower 
motor, The cost of operating such a motor 
is approximately 4 cents even if we put a 
value upon the amount of heat generated by 
a person at rest equivalent to that of a 70- 
watt bulb, the total output of the human 
being in a day is only about 11 cents. Since 
he consumes at least some $2 worth of food 
a day, and I suppose that the Chicago Bears 
eat much more than that, a question natu- 
rally arises as to how man can exist when his 
output is so much lower than his input. 

The answer is simple; the difference is 
supplied by his utilization and control of 
nature's resources for his own benefit. 

In the last 50 years we have greatly in- 
creased the amount of installed horsepower 
per worker and if we evaluate one horse- 
power as equivalent to 10 times the power of 
a man, the average factory worker today is 
supported by the equivalent of 100 others 
working at his command. This is progress. 

During the last 100 years man has in- 
creased total power available to the individ- 
ual 100 times. During the same 100 years he 
has increased the speed of communication 30 
million times. Today he can send a message 
around the world 7 times in a second. (It 
seems most unfortunate that sometimes it 
takes years to get the message from the out- 
side to the inside of the human skull.) 

Indeed, this very week there is commenc- 
ing a conference in Geneva of the Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Union, which our 
Committee is attending and following very 
closely, for the purpose of allocating por- 
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tions of the radio spectrum for the use of 
communication via space satellites. It is 
easy to visualize that if enough allocations 
can be made available under our present 
knowledge or under developments in the fu- 
ture, then we can communicate not only 
with the various nations of the world, but 
directly from a given television station into 
every home in the world, or even telephone 
one another anywhere, at home or in a car, 
without the use of wires, all by means of 
space satellites. 

This is progress. 

Here today as we look about us at the 
exhibits in this great hall and we see equip- 
ment on the tracks outside, we cannot but 
be impressed by the progress that has been 
made in the field of transportation. The 
powerful new locomotives, the new freight 
cars, the special-purpose type cars, the 
piggyback equipment, new types of track 
maintenance machinery—all are revelations 
of man’s skill in meeting the transportation 
requirements of a changing age. 

I know that we are all proud to witness 
what has been accomplished just as I know 
we all conjecture on what may be the trans- 
portation equipment of the future. 

Iam certain we will have continuing prog- 
ress for greater efficiency but I think we all 
may speculate as to whether this progress 
in fact may be in the fleld as we know it, or 
whether, like that of communications, the 
great new developments may occur in trans- 
porting freight and passengers without the 
use of tracks such as by the use of hover- 
craft or airfoil. 

But I am sure that you have on your pro- 
gram this week others who are far more 
qualified to speak on progress in the trans- 
portation research and development field 
than I am. I assume that what you wish 
from me is a comment or two upon prog- 
ress in the field of transportation law. 

The law of itself did not bring the progress 
which I have mentioned in the field of com- 
munications and transportation. Progress 
in raising our standard of living is through 
research, invention, development, and pro- 
duction. 

No law invented the telephone, or the 
radio, or the steam engine, the electric 
motor, or the diesel engine. 

The purpose of the law is to permit or 
sponsor such progress, or to guide such prog- 
ress for the benefit of mankind. 

But while law cannot bring progress, law 
may impede . This progress which 
we have had in our physical transportation 
is so phenomenal that we must review and 
review again whether our law is in accord 
with a modern approach to our transpor- 
tation system. Does our present day regu- 
latory policy and pattern conform with the 
requirements of today? Does it allow for the 
expansion and progress so necessary for the 
progress of our Nation? 

Today we have modes of transportation 
serving the public that are tremendously 
different from those of 1887. In all modes 
we endeavor to achieve the same purpose, 
namely a common carrier system in this 
country that can serve the people. 

I think no one can question the fact that 
all four of the principal modes of transpor- 
tation: rail, highway, air, and water—now 
are well grown. Now we are faced with the 
problem no longer of whether Government 
rules are necessary to stimulate the growth 
of certain of these modes of transportation. 
Our problem is whether we are going to con- 
tinue to have Goverrment rules applicable 
to one type of carrier which are different 
from the rules applicable to another type; 
or whether, in the public interest, we need 
the same—more or less—Government rules 
applied to all types. 

A year ago last April the President under- 
took to document what he called basic de- 
ficiencies in our transportation regulatory 
system and outlined the steps which he 
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thought should be taken to improve it. Fol- 
lowing his message to the Congress, I intro- 
duced into the House two bills which had 
been prepared by the Secretary of Commerce 
to carry out a substantial portion of the 
recommendations set out by the President. 
Last year our Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce commenced extensive 
hearings on the two bills and continued the 
hearings until the closing days of the Con- 
gress. As you know, owing to the breadth of 
the subject matter involved and the tre- 
mendous interest in the legislation, all per- 
sons who desired to be heard on the subject 
could not be accommodated and the hear- 
ings were not concluded. 

Again in this Congress I reintroduced two 
bills prepared by the Secretary of Commerce 
in substantially the same form as those 
heard last year. Again this year we had ex- 
tensive hearings on the two bills and com- 
pleted the testimony from all witnesses. 
Next week the committee will meet in execu- 
tive session to consider what it should do 
about the legislative i 

I have scheduled 3 days for executive ses- 
sions by the committee in order that the 
committee may have full opportunity to 
consider the various recommendations not 
only from the President and from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but those made 
to us during the course of lengthy hearings 
by the committee. I have sufficient con- 
fidence in this great committee doing a good 
job. I believe some progress can be made 
toward strengthening our common carrier 
system to get the very best transportation 
for our people in the future as we have had 
in the past. I am optimistic enough to 
think that we can improve and strengthen 
what we have today. 

It seemed to me that the President's pro- 
posals provided a chance for constructive 
thinking on the part of the organized public 
transportation industry. However, the spirit 
of competition prevailed in the course of 
testimony presented to the committee. Up 
to now, spokesmen of each branch of the 
industry have been obdurate in their atti- 
tudes and we are experiencing great difficulty 
in finding a common ground on which they 
could meet. 

I suppose that progress in this legisla- 
tion so far might be characterized by some 
as progress is characterized on the football 
field. It depends on which side you are, on 
whether the progress of the ball is an ad- 
vance or a retreat. The problem, however, is 
not limited to progress as viewed by the con- 
testants, but it is progress as viewed by the 
spectators or progress as it can be measured 
in terms of what is the public interest. Per- 
haps in football as played within academic 
cloisters, the game is important only to the 
contestants. But in professional football, it 
matters not which contestant prevails in any 
given game, if the league does not repeatedly 
offer something appealing to the spectator 
interest, it will not survive. _ 

I think it is time that we wake up to see 
what is taking place in each of these modes 
as they try to serve the public, because if we 
don’t watch ourselves we are going to find 
the basic common carrier transportation 
owned and controlled by the Government. 
If private enterprise can’t do it, you can be 
assured the public is going to insist on the 
service, and we are going to have it. If we 
can't have it any other way, we know what 
the alternative will be—Government owned 
and controlled—nationalization. 

There are certain people in this country 
who would prefer that type of procedure and 
operation. I am one of those who do not. 
But I just do not believe that we have yet 
adequately tackled this problem of the real 
competitive spirit among modes of trans- 
portation to our greatest advantage. 

The regulatory agencies which testified on 
the real controversial subject; that is, the 
minimum rate requirement, insisted that the 
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problem be met by placing everyone under 
their jurisdiction. Their suggestion was to 
provide more regulation rather than to de- 
regulate where possible and depend on com- 
petitive forces. 

Iam not sure with the experience that we 
have had in discriminations and accompany- 
ing advantages and disadvantages to some, 
that the farmers, the bulk commodity op- 
erators, and those who were given such 
exemption in the past, are going to sit idly 
by and see themselves brought under 
regulation. 

I can give you an example, the poultry 
industry. We tried to do something about 
rolling back the situation 4 or 5 years ago. 
There was available unregulated transporta- 
tion in certain of the areas for the transpor- 
tation of poultry to the market. Yet had we 
approved the recommendation that the Com- 
mission and certain of the modes of trans- 
portation urged at that time, the rates in 
the poultry industry obviously would have 
been increased. We would have changed the 
poultry industry from their present locations 
today because of that. 

The kind of transportation needed to haul 
chickens to the market could be made avail- 
able without being regulated. We permitted 
it, and it has operated pretty well since. 
What was asked of us at that time was to 
bring them within regulation, which we did 
not do. Just that slight difference in the 
cost required under regulation would have 
completely rearranged the industry. It 
would not have remained as it is and as it 
has developed over the last several years. 

There is no need for regulation for regula- 
tion’s sake, and if shipping interests and the 
public can be protected, and if equality of 
treatment of the various modes of transpor- 
tation can be provided with less regulation 
and greater reliance upon our American 
competitive system, perhaps our statutes to- 
day should be so changed. 

This has been urged by the railroads, and 
in the hearings has been opposed by other 
modes of tion. They express fear 
that this will lead to their being put out of 
business, 

I certainly do not conceive that this will 
happen, and it will not happen. I just do 
not think it is sound practice for a govern- 
ment to pursue a course of maintaining a 
waterways program, of building and provid- 
ing and maintaining highways for motor 
carriers, and then pursuing a course where 
they cannot be used. I certainly have not 
been working to get navigation on the 
Quachita River in my area or on the Arkan- 
sas River, through the heart of our State, 
for the purpose of not utilizing it. 

But, if in our consideration of proposed 
legislation we should be able to give equal 
opportunity to every mode of transportation 
to provide service to the public—which is 
the only reason for their existence—it seems 
to me at the same time we should provide 
some kind of opportunity for each commu- 
nity to have a semblance of transportation 
equality with other communities. 

When we are talking of discrimination, we 
must talk also of discrimination between 
communities and sections of the country. 
It seems to me that it is impossible in a 
great Nation such as ours to continue with 
a system where there is so much discrimi- 
nation in some places over others. 

During the course of the hearings, I had 
numerous occasions to take up with various 
witnesses examples of rates which had come 
to my attention over past years. It has 
seemed to me that if the railroads could 
justify a rate from Greenville, Miss. to New 
Orleans, as being compensatory, it is just as 
logical that a similar rate should be appli- 
cable within a general area whether or not 
the community was on the river. For exani- 
ple, it seems logical to me that a similar 
rate would be compensatory from Jerome, 
Ark. to New Orleans. 
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I just do not think it sound policy to say 
to Greenville that you are entitled to a 
privilege brought on by the Government of 
the United States, and that the people of 
Jackson, Miss., or Marvell, Ark., within the 
same general area, are not. I think we must 
be just as interested in developing a policy 
where Hot Springs, Ark., is given the same 
treatment as far as rates are concerned as 
Little Rock and Camden. 

Many areas have suffered tremendous set- 
backs because of rate discrimination which 
continues in substantial part as a result of 
the policy of the Government. I, for one, am 
seeking and listening for suggestions that 
will mitigate this problem, even though some 
progress has been made over the years. I 
think that water carriers and motor carriers 
and railroad carriers must come to grips with 
this problem. 

So far as I am concerned, I am not going 
to keep working, appropriating funds and 
building up opportunities and privileges for 
one area and let the other area within sev- 
eral miles of it suffer because they do not 
have the same tion opportunities. 

In this connection, while disappointed with 
the answers of some industry spokesmen, I 
was extremely gratified with the testimony of 
Mr. D. W. Brosnam, president of the South- 
ern Railway, who assured us that his com- 
pany “is determined to give every inland 
town the rate advantages now enjoyed by 
waterway ports“; and by that of Mr. Jervis 
Landon, Jr., president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, who stated that the B. & O. 
had exactly the same policy. 

It has come to the point where under the 
principle of regulation there has been 80 
much discrimination against some places 
over others, that it well may be the time for 
us. to try some further adjustment to see 
whether this might be corrected. 

I want to compliment the President of the 
United States, his administration, and the 
Secretary of Commerce for putting up the big 
challenge which they have issued to the 

tion industry, to the regulatory 
agencies, and to the Congress. This chal- 
lenge is that of progress in the field of leg- 
islation, progress in attaining a regulatory 
scheme that will meet the requirements of 
today’s and tomorrow's transportation sys- 
tem. I. for one, am ready to try to meet the 
challenge and see if we can devise some kind 
of method that would improve and 
strengthen the soundness of our common 
carrier situation; and at the same time pro- 
vide the transportation service to the peo- 
ple who are entitled to have it—for don't 
ever overlook it—they are going to insist on 
it—if they can’t get it one way, they're going 
to get it another. 


More Managed News? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal performs many valuable 
services for Americans. It keeps Amer- 
icans informed of news on Wall Street; 
it provides the latest information on the 
commodity market; and it covers impor- 
tant news on a worldwide basis. 

To these outstanding achievements 
must be added a new one. I refer to the 
Wall Street Journal’s discovery of The 
Guided Leak.” The Christoper Colum- 
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bus of “The Guided Leak” is Mr. William 

Beecher who reported his discovery in 

the October 14 issue of the Wall Street 

Journal. Here is what Mr. Beecher says 

about The Guided Leak“: 

THE GUIDED LEAR: How Democratic FAIH- 
FUL GET WORD ON ARMS CONTRACTS 


(By William Beecher) 


WASHINGTON: —Nearly every morning at 
about 10:30 a messenger carries a sheaf of 
papers from the Pentagon across the Potomac 
River to the White House. A great deal of 
secrecy shrouds this daily drive, No one will 
talk about the route, nor the type of vehicle 
used, nor whether the courier is military or 
civilian. Indeed, many officials deny the 
mission even occurs; others insist “it’s a mat- 
ter not appropriate for discussion.” 

Why the hush-hush attitude? Top secret 
military reports for the President? Not at 
all. Strange as it may seem the clandestine 
mission has nothing whatsoever to do with 
national security. Rather, it is an essential 
gambit in a slick political strategem that 
seeks, by employing the combined energies 
of top Pentagon brass, shrewd White House 
agents, distinguished Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, and powerful news agencies, to 
bamboozle the naive. 

You see, the information carried by the 
shadowy courier is nothing more than ad- 
vance word on multimillion-dollar defense 
contract awards that will be announced or- 
ficially by the Pentagon later in the day. 
White House agents telephone these exclu- 
sive data to favorite Democrats on Capitol 
Hill who make beadlines in their hometown- 
newspapers by disclosing the scoops to re- 


Ts. 

The effect, in large part, is that the Pen- 
tagon no longer announces much of its own 
contract news. Congressmen do, in news 
stories that sometimes wink at the facts by 
declaring that Senator so-and-so an- 
nounced” a contract award, but usually make 
some attempt at accuracy by confessing that 
the legislator was notified or was advised of 
the event. 

This legislative legerdemain is dismissed by 
many as harmless politics. “This is some- 
thing the White House can deliver on; they 
can't deliver on much else in this building,” 
contends one Pentagon source. “As far as 
I'm concerned, this is the least of the avall- 
able evils. I'd rather continue this than do 
something substantive.” 


HIGH COSTS OF CAMPAIGNS 


Another administration official insists the 
real problem rests with the high cost of 
political campaigning. His explanation: 
“Every man who's running for office feels 
he needs to make the impression that he has 
influence in Washington if he’s to get the 
campaign contributions he needs. Patron- 
age used to be more important than it is 
now. What's a postmastership worth nowa- 
days? Very little. 

“If we didn't make such informaton avail- 
able to Congress, the public would be given 
by other means the impression that defense 
contracts were influenced, but the adminis- 
tration would get less benefit. I'm against 
the impression. But if it’s going to be given 
away, I think the administration should reap 
some benefit.” 

Though offered as a defense, this line of 
reasoning also stands as an indictment. For, 
as critics are quick to point out, the quest 
for credit not only introduces partisanship 
into the Government's immense contracting 
business, but can hardly help but give voters, 
including business-seeking corporate man- 
agers, the clear impression that the politi- 
cian who announced a contract award prob- 
ably influenced the decision. 

The erosive effect this can have on public 
confidence becomes clear when viewed 
against a larger background. During the 
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early days of the Senate proble into the 
Pentagon's controversial TFX fighter-bomb- 
er, the Kennedy administration made no 
secret of its indignation at comments sug- 
gesting that political considerations deter- 
mined the selection of the contractor. But 
by playing politics on routine contract an- 
nouncements, the administration every day 
contributes to the public notion that influ- 
ence does, indeed, swing million- and billion- 
dolar decisions. 

Too, the system is fraught with tempta- 
tion. The legislator who receives inside 
information on major contract awards is 
presented with the opportunity to benefit in 
the stock market; or, if he is too scrupulous 
for that, others he informs may not be. 

Today's chief critics of the political tipoff 
habit, quite naturally, are Republicans, Sen- 
ator Wiliams, Republican, of Delaware 
warned Defense Secretary McNamara in a 
recent letter; “Any suggestion that is al- 
lowed to remain that Government contracts 
can be obtained through the enlistment of 
congressional intervention is both wrong and 
dangerous. * * * I am very fearful that 
unless a correction of this policy is made it 
will ultimately result in the development of 
a major scandal that could make the old 5- 
percent, mink coat operations look like a 
Sunday school picnic.” 

Nevertheless, it wasn't too many years ago 
that some Republican legislators were crit- 
icizing President Eisenhower for not making 
greater use of the scoop technique to help 
the party faithful, particularly around elec- 
tion time. And to some extent he did; so 
the Republicans are not above reproach. But 
what the GOP did spasmodically, the Dem- 
crats now do methodically. 

The fact of the matter is that Congress, 
not the administration in power, is the mo- 
tivating force behind the system. Mr. Mc- 
Namara made the point in replying to Sena- 
tor Witt1ams. “Barring some further indica- 
tion that Congress as a whole desires termi- 
nation of this practice,” the Defense Secre- 
tary wrote, “I am disposed to continue it.” 

Underlying Mr. MeNamara's reply was the 
knowledge of a top secret conference held 
during the early days of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. It was called by aids to sev- 
eral influential Democratic Congressmen; it 
was attended by representatives from the 
White House, the Pentagon, and other Fed- 
eral agencies; and it was designed to firmly 
establish the right of Democrats on Capitol 
Hill to enjoy the perquisites of power by get- 
ting advance word on contract awards. 

Though there’s no official record of the 
decisions reached at that unpublicized gath- 
ering, what has evolved is a two-part oper- 
ation for speeding prior notice to Capitol Hill 
that has all the precision of a well-planned 
military maneuver. The midmorning Pen- 
tagon-White House mission is a strictly 
partisan affair. White House aids won't talk, 
but it’s known they pass along their ex- 
clusive data to congressional favorites as 
routine procedure. 

A NONPARTISAN NEWS SERVICE i 

Thus, the favored are assured of receiving 
word of contracts of interest to them be- 
fore noon each day. This extra-special at- 
tention to party stalwarts is an extension of 
a separate procedure that seeks tò give poli- 
ticians of both parties a smaller lead on 
contract news. Each of the armed services 
has a separate staff of congressional liaison 
officers that sees to it that all interested 
legislators, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
get about 1 hour’s notice before public re- 
lease of contract awards. The legislators are 
notified at 3 pm. each day, the press at 4 
p.m. The Air Force delivers its information 
by personal messenger to congressional of- 
fices; the Army and Navy use the telephone 
for the most part. 

Until recently, Congress witnessed the 
spectacle of uniformed majors and colonels, 
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their watches synchronized, delivering con- 
fidential contract memos with split-second 
timing to avoid charges of leaking the 
“leaks” to one legislator ahead of another. 

But this got to be a bit too much, and 
several Congressmen objected to the use of 
high-ranking soldiers as messenger boys. So 
the Pentagon adjusted its tactics; it now 
uses enlisted men to carry contract news 
unless a contract must be explained to a law- 
maker. For these more delicate maneuvers, 
officers are still preferred. 

The rationale offered to justify the 1-hour 
news break for Congressmen is to enable 
them to intelligently answer press queries 
on contracts awarded to companies in their 
States. There's no mention of the fact that, 
since the Pentagon awarded the contracts, 
maybe its representatives should be the ones 
to reply to questions. Nor is the point made 
that Congressmen seldom are given any more 
contract information than is the press, so 
they can't add substance to a news story 
anyway. 

In the final analysis, then, the entire oper- 
ation—both the partisan and nonpartisan 
phases—boils down to nothing more than 
political sleight-of-hand. And quite a few 
Pentagon officials express the private (very 
private) wish that the whole procedure be 
abandoned once and for all. This view, not 
surprisingly, is heard most frequently from 
those officers who are required to spend hours 
on the phone assuring non-favored Congress- 
men that the military was not responsible 
for contract leaks to their rivals. Sighs one 
harried diplomat-officer: I'd much rather 
wrestle with the many complex problems of 
guided missiles than of guided leaks.” 


From the foregoing it can be seen that 
the administration not only manages the 
news, intimidates the news, but now it 
is acting like a plumber bent on sabo- 
tage. Thus is born The Guided Leak.“ 


A Well-Deserved Tribute to Dr. Teller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, the Air 
Force and Space Digest magazine for 
October editorially paid to Dr. Edward 
Teller the following well-deserved trib- 
ute: 

THE LONELY WORLD OF EDWARD TELLER 

(By William Leavitt) 

Wasuincton, D.C., September 5.—During 

the initial round of test ban testimony be- 


fore the Senate, James Reston of the New 


York Times noted in one of his Washington 
columns that the administration, in its 
anxiety for quick Senate approval, had con- 
verted what was at best a grade B production 
into a spectacular. Mr. Reston referred to 
the parade of prestigious witnesses testify- 
ing on the treaty and the consequent flood 
of press coverage and editorializing across 
the land. 

This display was somewhat in contrast, 
of course, to the President's rather conserva- 
tive first report to the Nation on the treaty 
in which he asked for serious debate on the 
merits and failings of the pact and in which 
he warned that peace was not about to break 
out as a result of the treaty. 

There has been a debate, of sorts, and at 
this writing the treaty seems heading for 
Senate ratification without reservations. 
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But out of it all has emerged a regrettable 
and unfair fallout—a division in the public 
mind of the large company of ban pro- 
ponents and the small band of opponents 
into good guys and bad guys respectively. 

Nuclear physicist Dr, Edward Teller has 
been cast as the chief bad guy because for 
himself, and for many who chose not to 
speak out, he articulated the military-tech- 
nological risks inherent in what no one can 
deny was a hastily reached agreement. For 
his pains, a man whose record as a contribu- 
tor to free world strength is unassailable 
has been scoffed at, harried, described as 
shortsighted, in some circles pictured as 
bloodthirsty, and, it would be hard to deny, 
isolated by the administration. It is dis- 
heartening to note the number of news 
stories portraying the physicist as thick 
accented, stubborn, bushy-browed, and the 
like. It is almost as if Dr. Teller were the 
archetype of a mad scientist who plots to 
blow up the world. 

It is a peculiar and unfortunate American 
custom to apply black and white criteria to 
questions of national policy. This failing 
has been particularly evident in the post-test 
ban weeks. The treaty, which in reality can- 
not be described as anything more than a 
possible step toward the reduction of the 
potential problem of radioactive contamina- 
tion of the atmosphere, has somehow evolved, 
in to much of the public mind, into a great 
turning point in the cold war. For example, 
this writer, in discussing the treaty with 
a knowledgeable science reporter friend, 
was startled to hear him declare that the 
reason he favored the treaty was not the 
fallout problem but rather his conviction 
that the pact really represented a first step 
toward the settlement of the cold war. Such 
a view is both naive and cynical, It is naive 
because it ignores the clear lessons of our 
past dealings with the Communists and the 
present realities of Communist power. It 
is cynical because to discount lightly the 
fallout question and still favor the treaty 
is to abandon the sole reason why anyone 
ought to even consider such a pact. 

Dr. Teller exhibits neither naivete nor 
cynicism, Dr. Teller recognizes the problem 
of fallout, points out correctly that there 
is no scientific consensus on its conse- 
quences, and proposes that the nuclear pow- 
ers agree to limit the amount of fallout they 
would pump into the atmosphere, an agree- 
ment that could be inspected in much the 
same way as the test ban treaty will be— 
by national detection systems. Such an ap- 
proach, he believes, would protect the at- 
mospheric environment, while at the same 
time allow us to continue needed nuclear 
experimentation, including the quest for 
clean nuclear capability. 

Dr. Teller, who is the father of children 
he loves and who prefers that title to that of 
“father of the H-bomb,” is no less cognizant 
of the dangers of fallout than any of his 
critics. But, at the same time, he assets 
correctly that there is no absolute under- 
standing of its genetic implications. He be- 
lleves that the risks of fallout must be bal- 
anced against requirements of military se- 
curity in an era of rapid technological change 
in which weapon breakthroughs are con- 
ceivable. Indeed, Dr. Teller has been much 
more consistent in his views on fallout than 
the Government, which has for the past sev- 
eral years tended to downgrade and ungrade 
the fallout danger in line with the policy 
of the period. 

There ought to be no good guys-bad guys 
dichotomy in the test ban dialogue. In- 
stead, there ought to be recognition of the 
cold fact that the only possible justification 
for taking the military risks involved in the 
test ban treaty is the hope that potential 
biological dangers of atmospheric pollution 
may be reduced—if the Russians keep to 
their word and refrain from aboveground 
testing. 
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Those who have openly opposed the pact— 
Dr. Teller, Generals Power and Schriever, 
and the other few—have had valid reasons 
for doing so. Their reasons are rooted in 
their responsibilities and in their Jobs. As 
commander in chief of SAC, General Power 
is uniquely responsible for most of the free 
world’s strategic strength, strength which 
has made nuclear aggression thus far unat- 
tractive to the Soviets, If in his judgment 
the treaty tends to foreclose tests of his 
operational missile weaponry and their 
launch pads, then he had no choice but to 
oppose. In the same way, as head of Air 
Force research and development, General 
Schriever had the same kind of responsibil- 
ity. Both men did their duty as they saw 
it—as did Dr. Teller and the other opponents 
of the pact. 

It is to their credit that they have had the 
courage to do so. 


A Woman President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
noted cleverly written comments by Ann 
Maher, editor, Barbara County Index, 
Medicine Lodge, Kans. She asks the 
question, “Would a woman make a good 
President?” and then gives a most defin- 
itive answer. i 

With Congress moving at a snail's 
pace, it takes a real stretch of imagina- 
tion to even label it a do-nothing Con- 
gress, hence Members will have adequate 
time between now and adjournment to 
enjoy her comments. 

As so ably stated in an accompanying 
editorial: 

If we are to elect men who are capable, we 
must know what manner of men they are. 
But candidates are going to have to divest 
themselves of all the high-flown gab and 
start speaking “United States.” 


The editorial follows: 
A WoMAN PRESIDENT 
With an election coming up the question 


dent? Yes, I 
assumption on a number of things. First, 
I don't rattle easily. Oh, I get confused over 


on the cob without getting one end of it in 
an ear, but this is all minor. Too, a black 
cloud coming up makes me babble like a 
brock but if I were President Id be shut up 
in an office and not see black clouds. Or 
just be shut up. 

One thing for sure, if you folks elected me 
President we'd have to spend money in 
smaller amount. Mathematical figures, es- 
pecially if they contain sevens and nines, 
have almost ruined my life and are probably 
the reason I write stuff like this for a living 
instead of being a tycoon, If Congress asked 
me for $8 billion to build a waterway through 
Alden, Kans., I'd tell Congress to go jump 
in the lake. And if a variety of Senators 
wanted a lot of money to rid their State of 
three-eyed beetles or resurface Main Street 
I'd poke them in the nose. I don’t under- 
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stand figures in those amounts and I don’t 
want them asking for anything over $5. 

There is an erroneous su tion that a 
woman would not be able to handle a cabinet 
of men. Fiddie-faddle. Anyone who can 
rassie a turkey at Thanksgiving, stretch a 
budget to pay for necessities, and still have 
enough for a lipstick could manage a few 
men. I think what I would do is hire Jayne 
Mansfield for my secretary and have her go 
to all the Cabinet meetings with me and 
I'll bet we'd get bills passed on anything 
including garters for women in the service 
and none of it would cost over $5. I would 
also have her attend press conferences with 
me and the only question asked would be, 
“What's your phone number?” 

Another matter which concerns me Is that 
I don’t golf or fish. I guess I could sit on the 
bank of a creek and try to catch an ordi- 
nary fish but this wouldn't look good in all 
the newspapers. You've got to go out on 
Lake Erie in a boat as big as the Queen 
Elizabeth and haul in a fish that gets its 
picture in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Frankly, folks, Im a little scared of water. 
(Prankly, folks, I'm scared to death of 
water.) When I was a kid I use to dread 
Saturday night. I suppose I could plead a 
headache when it came time to fish but 
sooner or later I'd have to take a bath. 

I have to get over my fear of planes, too. 
Presidents always travel by air. How would 
it look for me to arrive at a foreign port 
with all the brass there to meet me and I'd 
stagger out of the plane and yell for a 
bucket? I know I will have to learn to fly 
or give up this idea of being the first woman 
President. 

Too, Presidents have to sit through a lot 
of speeches at banquets in foreign coun- 
tries and all the languages I know are some 
pig Latin, a couple of German phrases that 
aren't too nice, and some snappy slang. I 
have a tendency to put my head down in 
the creamed peas and doze when I don’t 
know what's going on and if I have to sit 
there too long Til take a nap. It might 
cause an international crisis. 

But, there it is folks—your chance to elect 
the first woman President and brag that you 
knew me when. 

When I only had one pair of socks. 


Family Doctor of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr, MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
week Dr. Katherine A. Chapman, of 
Kensington, Md., was named Family 
Doctor of the Year by the Maryland 
Academy of General Practice. The hon- 
or is well deserved by the modest, hard- 
working, and charming Dr. Chapman, 
who worked as a typist to defray the ex- 
penses of her medical studies. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks I wish to congratulate Dr. Chap- 
man on receipt of this honor which rec- 
ognizes her outstanding contribution to 
the community of Kensington. I also 
include an article from the October 17 
edition of the Montgomery County (Md.) 
Sentinel giving the interesting back- 
ground of this outstanding citizen. 


October 17 


The article written by Sentinel Re- 
porter Vickie Van Pelt is as follows: 


FAMILY DOCTOR or THE YEAR Is RESIDENT OF 
KENSINGTON 


(By Vicki Van Pelt) 


A charming, gray-halred woman, who rose 
from the position of a War Department 
typist to a medical doctor was named Family 
Doctor of the Year this week by the Mary- 
land Academy of General Practice. 

The honor went to Dr. Katherine A. 
Chapman, who began practicing medicine in 
an office in her home in Kensington in 1926. 

Dr. Chapman, known as Dockie“ to gen- 
erations of patients, was born in Washington 
in 1901 and moved to Kensington with her 
family when she was still an infant. She 
attended Sidewell Friends High School in 
W. m and received her M.D. from 
George Washington University Medical 
School. 

Cited by her friends as “modest and hard 
working,” Dr. Chapman looks back with de- 
light to the days when some patients called 
on Dr. A. K. Chapman, not knowing a woman 
would respond. 

She also remembers “when I entered GW a 
month after the term had started,” and 
spent many weary hours making up the 
work. She continued to work for 2 years as 
a typist for 3 days a week sandwiching in her 
penne studies during the remainder of the 
wee 

The petite physician, for 2½ years during 
her early practice, was examining physician 
at the Washington chapter of the Young 
Women's Christian Association. 

She has served as examining physician at 
George Washington Hospital for 10 years and 
spearheaded several health and education 
projects. From 1936 to the present she has 
been examining physician at the University 
of Maryland. 

In addition to being a member of the 
Maryland Academy of General Practice, Dr. 
Chapman belongs to the American Medical 
Association, the Women's Medical Society of 
Maryland, the District Medical Society, the 
George Washington Medical Society and the 
Montgomery County Medical Society of 
which she is past president, past secretary, 
and the present historian. 

Although busy at her profession, Dr. 
Chapman finds time to be an active member 
of the Kensington Chamber of Commerce. 

She collects miniatures, does crossword 
puzzles while listening with rapt attention 
at a business meeting and says, I really 
enjoy medical meetings and traveling es- 
pecially if at the end of my travels there's 
a medical convention.” 

If she could turn back the calendar to 1922 
would she be a doctor again? “This I can 
spree il answer in the affirmative," she 


Hon. Francis E. Walter 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished career of 
Francis E. Walter, of Pennsylvania, 
ended May 31 of this year, when he died 
at the age of 69. Those of us who knew 
Congressman Walter most intimately 
lost a great and dear friend and the 
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Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
Nation lost an energetic and fighting 
patriot. 

My words in memory of a valued 
friend, come from years of respected as- 
sociation with him, He was a true, 
longtime friend and I shall never forget 
the loss of his influence for good gov- 
ernment. I shall always treasure my 
personal contacts with Congressman 
Walter. Never was he too engaged to 
lend a hand to me when I needed his 
guidance. 

It was a very gratifying and rich ex- 
perience for me to represent Northamp- 
ton County in the Pennsylvania State 
Senate and to know that Northampton 
County was a part of Francis Walter's 
congressional district. I learned first- 
hand of his effective work in behalf of 
the citizens of our Commonwealth in the 
areas of flood and pollution control, 
power, navigation, recreation, and so on. 

At the time of Congressman Walter's 
death, one Pennsylvania newspaper very 
appropriately stated: 

He was a fearless defender of principles 
and never lacked the fortitude to stand up 
for what he believed to be right, regardless 
of criticism or controversy. Francis E. Wal- 
ter served his constituents, his State, and 
his country with extraordinary distinction. 


For 30 consecutive years he served in 
the U.S. Congress. He possessed un- 
wavering devotion to his duties as chair- 
man of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Attesting to his influence in 
Congress and his ability as a legislator 
and orator was the fact that during his 
tenure as chairman of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, since Janu- 
ary 1955, the House always supported his 
requests for the necessary operating 
funds. It was at Mr. Walter's suggestion 
that a set of rules and hearing proce- 
dures were devised that he considered 
fair to all witnesses. 

The late Congressman not only knew 
our Government well, but he had great 
faith in our kind of government. He 
will long be remembered as the coauthor 
of the Walter-McCarran Act and it was 
with deep pride and conviction he upheld 
the merits of this law. He never flinched 
when criticism was handed him, nor 
when obstacles were placed in his ap- 
pointed path. His unbroken service in 
the Congress of the United States since 
the inception of the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt administration serves as tribute to 
his tenacity and integrity. He never 
deserted his beliefs. 

We recall that Francis Walter’s service 
in the Congress also included ranking 
membership on the House Committee on 
the Judiciary and chairmanship of its 
Subcommittee on Immigration and its 
Special Subcommittee on Administrative 
Procedure; membership on the Joint 
Committee on Immigration and Nation- 
ality Policy; chairmanship of the Demo- 
cratic Caucus; and chairmanship of the 
House Democratic Patronage Committee. 
He was elected Speaker pro tempore in 
the 81st Congress and appointed Speaker 
pro tempore in-the 87th Congress. He 
had profound faith in the principles of 
his Democratic Party, but he was first of 
all a loyal American. 
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In the minds of many people Congress- 
man Walter set a standard for Ameri- 
canism, not only in his fight against 
Communists and subversive influences, 
but in his determination to preserve our 
constitutional form of government. He 
resolutely fought against any move which 
would have abandoned some of our great 
constitutional principles. He not only 
demonstrated his faith in his fellowmen, 
but also in the form of government 
which enabled him to rise to membership 
in one of the greatest deliberative bodies 
of the world. He never doubted the 
ability of Americans to solve their prob- 
lems without forsaking their freedoms. 

I shall forever be grateful for his coun- 
sel as a great legislator and as a trusted 
friend. It is with profound humility 
and honor that I now represent the con- 
gressional district served by Francis E. 
Walter. 


International House, New Orleans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years the International House in New 
Orleans has been effectively implement- 
ing the work of our country in promoting 
trade and understanding between the 
free nations of this world. 

International House, located in New 
Orleans, was established in 1943. As a 
matter of fact its articles of incorpora- 
tion were signed almost 20 years ago on 
December 28, 1943. Since that time, 
operating. without any assistance what- 
soever from the Federal Government, it 
has sponsored a total of 47 missions to 
areas throughout the world. These mis- 
sions have been invaluable, not only to 
International House, to New Orleans, to 
Louisiana, but to the whole country. 
Best of all these missions are person-to- 
person contacts with businessmen and 
others from International House and the 
countries visited. 

Only recently the 47th mission of In- 
ternational House was completed. This 
mission was composed of the following 
people, most of whom are residents of 
New Orleans: 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence A. Molony; 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Healy, Jr.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Jose Luis Banos; Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Carr; Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Fitz- 
gerald; Miss Joan Lyons; Mr. and Mrs. 
Bernard Meldrum; Ronald Molony; 
Joseph W. Simon, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. C. 
J. Sinnott; The Very Reverend Andrew 
C. Smith, S.J.; Miss Kay Wainwright; 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott Wilson; Mrs. Ray- 
mond Jones; Mrs. William Kendall; Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Meade; Dr. and Mrs. 
P. A. Niebergall; Mr. and Mrs. C. T. 
O'Connor; Dr. Joseph Robinette; Mr. 
Paul A. Fabry, director. 

A comprehensive series on this mis- 
sion was written by Mr. George W. 
Healy, Jr., editor of the New Orleans 
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Times-Picayune and an officer in Inter- 

national House. Under leave to extend 

my remarks in the Recor I include the 

series in full: 

{From the New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune, Aug. 23, 1963] 
Mission Notes, I—IxISsRH INDUSTRY RISES 

(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

Gatway, Iretanp.—lIreland is pushing a 
balance-agriculture-with-industry program 
that tops anything ever attempted by Mis- 
sissippi or any other American State. Ap- 
parently, it is paying dividends. 

First inspection made by the 47th mission 
of International House was of the expanding 
Shannon free trade zone and industrial area. 
Acreage of the latter, originally believed by 
officers of the Shannon Free Airport Develop- 
ment Co., Ltd., to be large enough to offer 
space until 1970, already is full. Additional 
acreage now being cleared will triple the size 
of the manufacturing zone. 

Treland is using national funds to build 
factories and lease them at attractive rates 
to private operators. This, of course, has 
been done by communities in Mississippi un- 
der its balance-agriculture-with-industry 
plan. However, Ireland goes beyond this. It 
exempts from taxation for 20 years all in- 
come made from the manufacture of goods 
which are exported from the island, r 

Shannon Airport, one of the busiest in 
Europe, provides the jumping off place for 
much of the goods, although all articles 
made in the industrial zone are not small. 
Members of the development company abroad 
told the IH mission that the piano factory, 
which they saw, is being expanded to become 
the largest in the world. 

Operators of the factories have been at- 
tracted from Switzerland, Japan, France, 
West Germany, South Africa, Australia, and 
other nations, as well as the United States. 

Development of the industrial program has 
slowed emigration from Ireland to a walk. 
Perhaps, one of the development company 
Officers said, the United States might have 
another President today had the program 
been started earlier, 

Agriculture still is Ireland's prime source 
of income, with tourism second. Manufac- 
turing is moving up fast. 

This development, say oficials whom we 
met, is responsible for a rapid rise in the 
standard of living of the Irish people. Not 
50, says Willie MacEllicott, who drove us 
from Shannon to Ennis and on to Galway. 
“We're growing prosperous,” he insists, be- 
cause we stopped the occupation.” This 
“occupation,” obviously, was British domina- 
tion of Ireland, the end of which began 
in 1921. 

The Irish are doing whatever comes nat- 
urally to erase all signs of the occupation. 
They're even reviving widespread use of the 
Gaelic language, the teaching of which was 
halted by the British. Nevertheless, a pound 
note on the Bank of England still is as good 
with the Galway shopkeepers as a pound note 
on the Bank of Ireland. 

In addition to public officials, chamber 
of commerce representatives, and members 
of the Shannon Development Co., the In- 
ternational House mission was met at the 
airport by a Briton who probably can claim 
at least one distinction. Leslie Priest, a 
photographer for the Associated Press, who 
joined the mission after flying from Lon- 
don, is one man who made a visit to the 
United States from England without using 
either a surface or airship. He was a guest 
in the nuclear-powered submarine Nautilus 
when she made a crossing from England to 
New York almost 100 percent under water. 

Many of the farmhouses between Shannon 
and Galway were built with public funds. 
Some of them still are being rented on the 
same basis used by public housing authorities 
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in the United States, that is with rental 
rates scaled to ability to pay. Others, how- 
ever, have been sold to their occupants. “A 
farmer who pays 81 per week for a small 
house,” explained Willie MacEllicott, “keeps 
on paying rent. A farmer who can pay $1.25 
eventually owns his home.” 

Mayor Martin Divilly of Galway and the 
chamber of commerce of this city extended 
a royal welcome to the mission, The recep- 
tion included a cocktail party, a dinner, and 
entertainment which included the finest 
Irish singers and dancers. The champion 
double jig dancer of Ireland and the famous 
O'Flaherty dance teams, whose members 
range upward in age from 4, were part of 
the program. 

Women traveling with the mission were 
presented Irish-made perfume. The men 
were given ties, also made in Ireland. The 
Very Reverend Andrew C. Smith, president 
of Loyola University, generously passed his 
on to me. 


[From the Times-Picayune, Aug. 27, 1963] 
Mission Nores, UL— TRADE WITH EUROPE 


(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

BRUSSELS, BELGIUM —Americans in Europe 
are concerned seriously about prospects of 
other nations taking a substantial share of 
what now is the U.S. $7 billion of export 
business each year with Western 

As of today, the United States is selling 
to free Europe 50 percent more than it is 
buying from free Europe. 

When Germany, England, and Italy were 
taking American dollars to rebuild their war- 
devastated cities, it was no trick for Amer- 
ican businessmen to find customers almost 
anywhere they turned in Europe. Not so 
in 1963. 

Factories built in Europe since 1945, many 
of them financed with U.S. foreign aid, prob- 
ably are the most efficient manufacturing 
units in the world. They are turning out 
consumer goods of high quality in competi- 
tion with the finest goods produced in the 
United States or Japan. In consequence, the 
United States—savior and rebuilder of West- 
ern Europe—must fight to retain its com- 
mercial interests on this continent, with 
competition from the Soviet Union becoming 
a reality. 

These are among the facts of life faced 
by the members of the 47th mission of In- 
ternational House, which will move on to 
Holland after 3 days in Belguim. 

Douglas MacArthur II, nephew of the 
great general and Ambassador to Belgium 
after distinguished service in Japan, was 
host to the New Orleans mission for a day. 
He made available to the mission economic 
documents of the embassy and services of 
the most knowledgeable members of his 
staff. 

Ability of the six nations in the so-called 
Common Market, or European Economic 
Community, to set their own tariffs and act 
as a unit in negotiation of trade arrange- 
ments with other nations is not considered 
here the greatest threat to continued lucra- 
tive trade relations between the United 
States and Western Europe. 

Three factors, separate, and distinct from 
Common Market considerations, are re- 
garded as paramount by Americans who lean 
on European trade for existence. 

First, Government action. Businessmen 
with whom we have talked say that drastic 
increases in U.S, duties on carpets and glass 
were stupid. These raises, they say, led to 
a conflict which the United States could not 
win, 

Government action, however, according to 
Americans in Belgium is not a major factor. 
The Common Market countries edged to 
eliminate tariffs by 1970 on goods which they 
buy and sell among themselves, expect to 
make many adjustments. The “chicken war” 
in which increases in poultry tariffs aroused 
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enmity in several sections of the United 
States Is symptomatic. 

Labor action is considered a major factor 
in appraisal of international trade. There 
should be no expectancy that any nation 
whose labor force obtains wage increases 
which exceed increases in productivity will 
survive in the battle for world trade. 

“We can't price ourselves out of world 
markets and continue as a major world 
power,” say businessmen here with whom we 
have dined and talked. 

The third and most important factor, in 
the opinion of Americans in Brussels, is the 
attitude of U.S. business management. 

“Business and industry in our country,” 
they say, “seem to have softened on pros- 
perity. American machines, American in- 
genuity and our private enterprise system 
have been so successful so long that we have 
grown used to having people of other nations 
beat a path to our door, We built the better 
mousetrap, the finer soft drink, the superior 
automobile. Patronage came easy. 

“In our zeal to improve the way of life of 
nationals of other countries we have taught 
our ways to friends who now compete with 
us, They are fair and good competitors, and 
their competition should better the whole 
world; but we cannot overlook the fact that 
it is earnest competition.” 

Commercial staff members at the U.S. Em- 
bassy are irked particularly by delays in re- 
plies by U.S. businessmen to inquiries about 
goods which they might sell in Belgium. 
One pointed out that a wholesaler in Brus- 
sels addressed, in French, an order for goods 
to a manufacturer in a U.S. city at the same 
time that he sent a similar order to a British 
manufacturer. The latter replied, in 10 days, 
in French, while the US. manufacturer 
waited 3 months to send a reply, in English, 
explaining that it had taken time to have 
the French language inquiry translated. 

It was explained to Ambassador MacAr- 
thur that one of the functions of Interna- 
tional House is to overcome language bar- 
riers. 

One demand by European buyers in 1963 
is for dependability. Alr cargo and its im- 
pressive record of on-time deliveries have 
whetted the appetite of European buyers for 
on-time deliveries of all types of goods. Port 
strikes during the past year, in the opinion 
of American businessmen in Brussels, cost 
the United States hundreds of actual and 
potential markets. “We're too far away to 
say whether arbitration or government in- 
tervention should provide an answer,” one 
trader told me, “but we definitely are close 
enough to know that tying up of commerce 
in world ports does serious injury to the 
country in which the tieup occurs.” 

Increases in the standards of living in 
Common Market countries have been phe- 
nomenal. Within the past 5 years real wages 
of workers in Belgium have increased 40 per- 
cent, compared with a 10-percent increase in 
the United States. The statistics are from 
official sources. 

U.S, industry, of course, is making sub- 
stantial contributions to the improved econ- 
omy. As an example, General Motors Corp. 
assembles 250 automobiles a day in Belgium 
alone. 

The Common Market countries, as we view 
them, are symbolic of a new Europe em- 
bracing the revolutionary ideals of the United 
States in a manner that neither President 
de Gaulle, at one end of the spectrum, nor 
some Communist at the other can deny or 
belie. 

This new Europe, with the traditional en- 
mity of France and of Germany submerged 
by the partial voluntary surrender of sov- 
ereignty by France, by Germany, by Belgium, 
by Holland, by Luxembourg and by Italy, 
offers to the United States both a threat and 
a promise. 

Having given substantial encouragement 
to formation of the EEC, the United States 
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has—it seems to this 47th Mission of Inter- 
national House—a real opportunity to cap- 
italize on the economic stability which the 
EEC has brought to Western Europe. 

We obviously need European markets. 
Eurcpe needs ours, too. 

The war of 1776 was that for independ- 
ence. The battles of 1963 are those of inter- 
dependence, that of the United States and 
of U.S.-allied Western Europe. 


[From the Times-Picayune, Aug. 29, 1963] 
Mission Nores, II—Risinc ROTTERDAM 
(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 


Rorrerpam—Whether Rotterdam is the 
world's No. 1 port or just a close second to 
New York is debatable. That it is the busiest 
port Inspected by the 47th Mission of Inter- 
national House cannot be questioned. 

The Hon. B. Van Walsom, burgomaster of 
Rotterdam, modestly says, “New York handles 
more cargo, for the time being. Rotterdam 
handles more ships.” 

Dependability is credited by the burgo- 
master for the phenomenal development of 
this seaport. There has been no work stop- 
page here since he became Rotterdam’s top 
official, and many of the port facilities here 
are active around the clock. 

There are marked contrasts between Rot- 
terdam and New Orleans. Here, wharf-sup- 
ported gantry cranes move most cargoes— 
with 98 percent of it being transferred from 
ship to river barge or from barge to ship. In 
New Orleans most cargo is moved by ships’ 
gear—into or out of covered wharves. 

Ironically, whereas most grain moving 
through the port of New Orleans is handled 
through riverside, fixed elevators, practically 
the entire grain movement through Rotter- 
dam is handled by floating, moving elevators. 

There seems to be two major factors behind 
the growth of this port from a war-deva- 
stated shambles to a modern, pulsating me- 
tropolis. Movement of goods to support 
American troops through the port has been 
heavy for more than 15 years. Establish- 
ment of the Common Market is adding 
further impact to import and export move- 
ments. 

Officials of the Rotterdam port authority, 
which is responsible directly to the city 
council, and of the city’s chamber of com- 
merce met the International, House mission 
on its arrival from Brussels. An inspection 
of the port facilities aboard a vessel similar 
to New Orleans’ Good Neighbor followed im- 
mediately, There was only one disappoint- 
ment on the harbor trip: Of the hundreds of 
ships at Rotterdam’s wharves, only five flew 
the United States flag. 

Ships from Liberia, Panama, Norway were 
much in evidence, but American-flag ships 
were few and far between. Most impressive 
vessel in the harbor was the Holland-Ameri- 
can liner Rotterdam. 

Like New Orleans, Rotterdam is not sat- 
isfled with an outlet to the sea via a natural 
river channel. Rotterdam has built a tide- 
water channely direct to the North Sea that 
is not unlike the seaway recently opened be- 
tween the Industrial Canal and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Spoil pumped from the artificial 
channel is being retained by dikes for de- 
velopment as a new industrial area. 

Three oll refineries have been bullt on part 
of this made land, and another is under con- 
struction. 

One facility under construction in the 
port is a terminal for Sulfur Export Corp. 
To this terminal Freeport Sulfur Co. will 
send molten sulfur from Port Sulphur, La., 
just as it now sends molten sulfur by barge 
to terminals on the inland waterways system 
of the United States and by coastwise ships 
to American ports. Three other U.S. sulfur 
companies will have access to the new Rot- 
terdam terminal, scheduled to be completed 
in April 1964. Edward J. McNamara, for- 
merly of New Orleans, is pushing work on 
the facility. 
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Rotterdam is not only encouraging the 
building of most modern facilities for ship- 
pers; it also is making it as simple as pos- 
sible for tourists and for business visitors to 
learn about the city and the port. When 
members of the International House mission 
reached their hotel rooms they received liter- 
ature about Rotterdam printed in four lan- 
guages, Dutch, German, English and French. 

Earlier, at Antwerp, members of the mis- 
sion were given “A Summary Guide to the 
Port of Antwerp”—available in six languages. 

This availability of information in mul- 
tiple languages reminded members of the 


mission that the International Relations. 


Committee of International House is working 
on a project to produce a publication in a 
variety of languages which should fill a void 
in New Oreans. Support of the city, the In- 
ternational Trade Mart, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the New Orleans Area, the dock 
board, and other agencies is being given to 
this project. 

Whereas Rotterdam for many years had 
little of interest to offer to the tourists other 
than its museums, its fine zoo, and its har- 
bor, this city today has distinctive attrac- 
tions. 

Foremost is the privately financed Euro- 
mast, a 363-foot observation post bullt in 
23 days as background for the Flouriade, a 
horticultural exhibition held in 1960. The 
towe- rests on a foundation similar to those 
o7 the piers of the two Mississippi River 
bridges at New Orleans. As in southeast 
Louisiana, there is no rock subsurface in this 
part of the Netherlands. 

There are two restaurants near the top of 
Euromast, and patronage has been heavy 
since the attraction was opened. Shares in 
the company which built the tower sold orig- 
inally for $100 each. Bids of $455 per share 
ure finding few takers. 

Dividends of 7 percent per year have been 
paid regularly to stockholders of Euromast. 

Passage, by elevator, from the base to the 
restaurants’ level requires 23 seconds—with 
no vibration and little sense of movement. 
The shaft which supports heavy structures 
near the top of the tower has a diameter of 
36 feet. Its walls are 1-foot-thick concrete. 

Euromast probably is the city’s top attrac- 
tion for tourists. A close second is the 
brandnew Lijnbaan shopping center near the 
city’s center. No automobiles are driven 
through this shopping center, all of its 
thoroughfares being reserved for pedestrians. 

Port officials explain that Rotterdam has 
not been content to have natural outlets to 
the North Sea but has built canals both to 
the sea and to inland ports because control 
of artificial waterways is easier than control 
of natural streams. 

Depth of the new waterway to Europort, 
the city’s most recent reclamation, now is 

to 39 feet. The channel later may 
be deepened. Part of the new waterway, or 
Nieuuwe Waterweg, follows the channel of 
the Meuse, or Maas River. Part goes 
through areas entirely new to water naviga- 
tion. Both the Meuse and Rhine Rivers, 
plus many canals, connect the waterway 
With the hinterland. 

Where the waterway meets the North 
Sea is a series of radar stations designed to 
insure safe navigation in all weather. 

They seem to be needed, because it has 
rained much of the time since the Interna- 
tional House mission reached here. 


[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Aug. 30, 1963] 
Mission Notes, IV—Hamsurc HUSTLES 
(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 


HAMBURG, GERMANY —Representatives of 
business and government of the Federal Re- 
Public of Germany questioned members of 
the 47th Mission of International House 
more than the mission members questioned 
their hosts in meetings here. 
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Sitting around the table at headquarters 
of the chamber of commerce in Hamburg 
on the eve of another railroad strike dead- 
line in the United States, the German par- 
ticipants expressed themselves as puzzled 
about events in America. 

New work rules for a railroad in West 
Germany which would permit an engineer 
to take over duties of a fireman would be 
welcomed here, they said, because there 
aren't enough workers to go ‘round in Ham- 
burg’s expanding industry. 

The discussion probably was purely aca- 
demic, because many of West Germany's 
trains are pulled by steam locomotives—on 
which firemen are needed to stoke the fires. 
Incidentally, coal from America comes into 
West Germany on a quota basis; and the 
importation is scant, because the protective 
tariff is $5 per ton on all coal above the 
quota. 

This particular circumstance was less dis- 
cussed than what the German hosts de- 
scribed as discrimination against ports of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Steam- 
ship conferences, including those to which 
carriers operating from the Gulf of Mexico 
subscribe, penalize German ports by requir- 
ing a 10 percent added charge for cargoes 
shipped to these ports, over charges to other 
European ports, the chamber of commerce 
spokesmen complained. 

Dr. Richard Paulig, retired German consul 
general who had 3 years’ duty in New Or- 
leans, assisted in the give-and-take discus- 
sion among the International House and 
Hamburg representatives. He recalled that 
delays in the port of New Orleans, particu- 
larly in the handling of grain, had been a 
problem during his service in Louisiana. He 
said he was glad to hear from International 
House mission members that elevator facil- 
ities in the New Orleans area have been 
expanded. 

Participants in the discussion on the part 
of Hamburg included Rudolf Berckholtz. 
chairman; Dr. Franz O. Disch, authority on 
machinery; L. Gelder, foreign trade adviser; 
Harald Mathies and Dr. Kurt Preiss, trans- 
portation experts, and Gunter Schonsee and 
Joachin Schulz, industrial representatives. 

Assisting the International House group in 
the discussions were Paul D. McCusker, Con- 
sul General of the United States, and Dr. 
Paulig. > 

After the sessions in the chamber of com- 
merce conference room the visitors were 
guests of the senate of the state of Hamburg 
at a meeting in Rathaus (city hall). Later 
in the day Dr. A. Eckardt, board chairman of 
Esso Germany, was host at a reception at 
which the International House visitors were 
greeted by some of West Germany's top in- 
dustrialists and business people. 

Some aspects of the German industrial sit- 
uation seemed odd to the southerners. For 
instance, they were told that there is no 
such thing as the closed shop in industry 
here but that there must be representation 
of trade unions on corporate boards of di- 
rectors. 

Half of the port operation in Hamburg, 
the hosts reported, is handled by Govern- 
ment-owned facilities and half by private en- 
terprise facilities. 

Growth of employment in Hamburg, ac- 
cording to statistics presented at the several 
meetings, has been phenomenal—639,000. in 
September 1950 and 941,000 in September 
1962. About 5 percent of the industrial em- 
ployees—skilled and unskilled—are imported 
“foreign guest workers.” 

Officials of Hamburg late in the day pre- 
sented members of the mission handsome 
books about this port, printed in four lan- 
guages. 

En route to Hamburg the mission members 
were entertained a full day in Amsterdam, 
where a boat trip through the city's ancient 
canals was arranged by VVV, the Amsterdam 
tourist commission. 
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Honored guest at a luncheon was Dr. P. J. 
Koets, acting burgomaster, who is alderman 
for education. Dr. Koets was born in Macon, 
Ga. where his father was a professor at Wes- 
leyan College, published a newspaper in In- 
donesia and spent most of World War II ina 
Japanese prison camp. e 

He spoke Dutch at the luncheon with a 
distinct southern accent. 


[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Sept. 2, 1963] 
Mission Notes, V—BERLIN CONTRAST 
(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

West BERLIN, GerMany—The best thing 
about a visit to East Berlin is the return to 
West Berlin. 

Riding and walking in a Communist-con- 
trolled city of 1 million people who have no 
freedom of movement brings little enjoy- 
ment. 

Foreigners and residents of West Berlin can 
get into East Berlin if they are willing to put 
up with a lot of redtape and annoying delays 
at the East-West Berlin wall, but it is dif- 
cult, if not impossible, for the residents of 
East Berlin to move in any direction out of 
the city. 

For all practical purposes, East Berlin is a 
concentration camp. There are several crude 
signs on the wall expressing the opinion of 
West Berliners to this effect. 

Some of us left the 47th Mission of Inter- 
national House at Hamburg to make a 9-hour 
trip to Berlin. Even with the expert help of 
Jack Koehler, native of Dresden, Germany, 
citizen of the United States, and skilled cor- 
respondent of the Associated Press, the Very 
Rey. Andrew C. Smith, president of Loyola 
University; Jose Louis Banos, New Orleans 
banker, and I, traveling in a group, found 
getting into and out of East Berlin a tedious 
undertaking. 


Only one of the five checkpoints between 
West Berlin and East Berlin permits the 
sage of non-Germans. This is checkpoint C. 
commonly called Checkpoint Charley, in the 
American sector of the occupied city. 

Getting past the American checkpoint calls 
for little more than a wave to a sentry; but 
then the trouble begins. 

A few weeks ago an East Berliner drove a 
tiny car under the iron gate built in the wall 
at Checkpoint Charley in his break for free- 
dom. Since then the East Berlin troops or 
police have arranged the opening so that 
everyone must stop before going through. 
Two concrete barriers have been built in 
front of the East Berlin iron gates in such a 
way that persons trying to drive through the 
gates must go through a small opening at the 
left and then take a sharp turn to the right to 
reach the opening in the second barrier. 
After the barriers are the iron gates which 
won't be opened until the East German police 
or soldiers who man them have examined 
passports and contents of the automobile. 

After the automobile is permitted through 
the first gate it must be parked while its 
occupants go into a hut where their pass- 
ports again are examined and where they 
must fill out declarations giving the exact 
amount of foreign currency, German marks 
and travelers checks which they are carry- 
ing and describing cameras which they may 
have with them, Even with Jack Koehler's 
expert help, this took us about 20 minutes, 
Sometimes it takes 5 hours, as is generally 
the case with U.S. citizens who attempt to 
drive from West Berlin to Hamburg or other 
places in West Germany—officially called the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Getting back out of East Berlin calls for 
the same procedure—plus a more thorough 
search of the automobile, particularly the 
rear trunk. The East Berlin police or troops 
are zealous to see that no one of their fellow 
East Berliners escapes to West Berlin, al- 
though there are records of some of the 
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police and troops going through or over the 
wall when opportunity permitted. 

The wall itself in places resembles the flood 
protection wall near the French Market in 
New Orleans. In other places the East Ger- 
mans used sides of buildings or existing walls 
to make a complete barrier between the two 
Berlins. At all places the wall is topped or 
backed by barbed wire. 

At intervals are old wreaths, marking spots 
where East Berliners were shot in attempts 
to escape to West Berlin. With some of these 
wreaths are crosses bearing names of the 
killed and dates of the killings. 

Upper story windows of buildings west of 
the wall frequently frame the faces of resi- 
dents of West Berlin using binoculars to 
try to see relatives or friends in East Berlin 
or to obtain some message from them. 

On the wall at some points are painted 
such slogans as “We do not accept the wall” 
or “The wall cannot prevail.” These, of 
course, are on the West side. 

An overwhelming majority of West Ger- 
mans apparently favor reunification of Ger- 
many. On the basis of conversations in 
Brussels and Rotterdam, we doubt that this 
is the wish of some Belgians and Dutch. 
They seem to feel that West Germany is a 
good partner in the European Economic 
Community or Common Market but that a 
reunited Germany would pose a greater 
threat of war than a divided Germany. 

For some reason that is difficult to explain, 
the atmosphere seems to change when you 
pass from West Berlin to East Berlin. 

The West Germans whom we met at a 
fine restaurant before we made the passage 
seemed to have hearts that are light and 
gay. The East Germans whom we saw at 
Checkpoint Charley were grim, This applied 
particularly to the elderly woman, dressed 
in an East German army uniform, who 
was one of several persons who examined my 
passport. I tried every way I knew to make 
her smile, but it wouldn’t work. 

Immediately beyond Checkpoint Charley 
are piles of rubble, bomb-gutted buildings, 
and other reminders of war. The first new 
building we encountered was a handsome 
new embassy on Unter den Linden which is 
about twice as big as the White House in 
Washington. We learned that this is the 
Soviet Embassy, bullt shortly after the war, 
when many residents of East Berlin were 
without food or shelter, 

Further along we saw rows of housing 
units built about 10 years ago. Much of the 
tile facing on these buildings has fallen off, 
and West Berliners refer to them as evidence 
of poor Soviet workmanship. Actual work 
on the buildings, we were told, was done 
by East Berliners under orders from Soviet 
troops. 

We saw only three Russian military men. 
One was a lieutenant colonel on a street cor- 
ner in East Berlin; the others, two Red 
infantrymen standing guard in front of the 
monument to Soviet military might in the 
British sector of West Berlin. This monu- 
ment is surrounded by a heavy barbed wire 
barrier and is guarded 24 hours a day. If 
the guards and barbed wire were removed, 
West Berliners say the monument would be 
torn down in a few hours. 

There 1s another Soviet monument in a 
park in East Berlin. Viewing it when we 
were there were officers and men from the 
US, cruiser, Newport News, which was vis- 
iting Hamburg. 

We encountered two evidences of Soviet 
indoctrination of East Berliners with ideolo- 
gies of the USS.R. As we were walking 
down a street a boy addressed Father Smith, 
“I don't have to believe what you say.“ At 
Checkpoint Charley we found an abundance 
of Russian literature. One of the pieces de- 
plored a “breakdown of education” in West 
Berlin, blamed by the propaganda on a sys- 
tem which permitted a teacher shortage. 
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It would be difficult to measure effects of 
this indoctrination, which has been in prog- 
ress more than 18 years. That persons escap- 
ing from East Berlin to West Berlin, before 
and after building of the wall 2 years ago, 
have included teenagers who acted “on their 
own” hardly is conclusive evidence that a 
majority of the young people in East Berlin 
have not been swayed by Soviet indoctrina- 
tion. 

On the basis of less than a day's ob- 
servance, West Berlin certainly seems more 
prosperous than East Berlin. However, the 
visitor who expects to find no evidence of 
World War II bombing and shelling in West 
Berlin is due for a surprise. Facades of 
many West Berlin buildings still bear the 
marks of shrapnel. Also, in some areas there 
are ruins of large buildings which were 
gutted by acts of war. 

In some instances, we were told, buildings 
have not been replaced because officials have 
been unable to locate their owners. Some 
of these owners were killed in the war, and 
some just picked up and left the city— 
abandoning their interests in Berlin prop- 


We are in no position to report on the 
quality or quantity of food available in East 
Berlin, because we had no meal there. The 
single luncheon which we had in West Berlin 
was excellent—comparable with a luncheon 
at the best restaurants in New Orleans and 
in Paris. 

To persons planning a trip to East Berlin, 
we offer one piece of advice: Take as little 
money as possible. Coming out through 
“Checkpoint Charley” you'll be required to 
prove that the declaration you signed when 
you entered was accurate. There's a booth 
where you will be searched, in case the soldier 
or policeman who examines the currency 
and travelers’ checks which you place on his 
counter isn’t satisfied. We apparently con- 
vinced them that we weren't holding out on 
them, because we weren't forced to strip. It 
goes pretty rough, we were told, when a for- 
eigner, comes back to “Checkpoint Charley“ 
with more money than he declared when he 
went in. 

Glenn Ford, the actor, we were told, 
created quite a commotion at “Checkpoint 
Charley” when he threw a big roll of bills on 
a counter to be counted. The soldier who 
was handling his case looked at Ford's pass- 
port and then caused everybody who was 
working to stop and come to his stand to 
see “the famous American motor car manu- 
facturer who had come to East Berlin with 
so much money.” 

As with most bureaucratic operations of 
the kind, there seemed to be many more 
soldiers and policemen who were not working 
than were working—although the lines of 
persons waiting for service, both entering and 
leaving, were long. 


[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Sept. 5, 1963] 
Mrsston Notes, VI—DENMARK PROSPERS 
(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

COPENHAGEN —Evidence that a Western 
European nation does not have to become a 
member of the European Economic Com- 
munity, or Common Market, to be prosper- 
ous is found easily in Denmark. 

This small nation, like its neighbors, has 
no unemployment problem. There is a need 
here for both skilled and unskilled labor; 
but, unlike the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Denmark has not brought in “for- 
eign guest workers“ — nationals of Italy, 
Spain, Greece, and other countries who are 
permitted to work without changing their 
citizenship—to meet its need. 

Copenhagen continues to live up to its 
name “merchant harbor” and is the most ac- 
tive seaport in Scandinavia. 

Members of the 47th Mission of Inter- 
national House were given ample opportu- 
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nity to visit and inspect port facilities on our 
first day in Denmark. 

As in other European ports which we have 
visited, there seems to be here greater re- 
Uance on machinery than on manpower for 
loading and unloading ships than Is the case 
in New Orleans. 

Whether Denmark's prosperity will con- 
tinue if it remains outside the Common 
Market is problematical. Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, of course, have had a kind of 
economic community of their own for many 
years. 

The kingdom, paradoxically, is a democ- 
racy, but strong socialist influences are ap- 
parent. The socialized medicine program 
not only is geared “from the cradle to the 
grave” but applies before the cradle. Ex- 
pectant mothers receive nine visits from 
midwives and three examinations from doc- 
tors, at the cost of the state, before their 
children are born. 

Despite the strong socialist influences in 
the government, 45 percent of the nation’s 
houses are owned by their occupants. 

There have been many changes in Copen- 
hagen within the past year. An inflation 
which appeared, to be running away in Sep- 
tember, 1962, apparently has been arrested. 
Neither prices nor wages may be raised 
without official approval. 

The traffic situation in downtown Copen- 
hagen has been improved by the designation 
of the city’s major shopping thoroughfare as 
a walking street—with no vehicles, including 
bicycles, permitted on its pavement. Also, 
many streets which carried two-way traffic 
a year ago now are one-way streets. 

There is a building boom here, with even 
the Royal Theater having its face lifted. 

Conferences conducted here by the mis- 
sion have included a discussion by Law- 
rence A. Moloney, president of International 
House; Joseph W. Simon, Jr., executive vice 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the New Orleans Area; Jose Luis Banos, vice 
president of the Whitney National Bank; 
and O. T. O'Connor, Baton Rouge industrial- 
ist, with officials of the Danish ministry of 
trade. 

All members of the mission were guests of 
the Copenhagen City Council at Town Hall; 
and before and after the harbor on 
the group held discussions with members of 
the Copenhagen Port Authority, an agency 
which receives no financial support from 
either the nation of Denmark or the city of 
Copenhagen. 

One of the visits by the mission in Den- 
mark was to the Louisiana Art Museum, 80 
named because the mansion which is the 
nucleus of the institution was the home of 
a Dane who had three wives, each a Louise. 
Arrangements for an exchange of art by gal- 
leries in Denmark and galleries in New Or- 
leans were made by Paul 9 managing 
director of International House 

Seeing an old friend while traveling 
abroad is a distinct pleasure. Seeing several 
is a distinct surprise. As we were enter- 
tained the grand hall in Fredericksburg 
Castle we “bumped into” Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Hanson. He is publisher of the 
Birmingham News and frequently has visited 
New Orleans. Mrs. Hanson is a former stu- 
dent of Sophie Newcomb College. 

Soon after the Hansons left the room it 
was entered by Mr. and Mrs. Angier Biddle 
Duke. We met Mr. Duke when he was first 
Secretary of the U.S. Embassy in El Salvador 
and were with him in Moscow when the 
US. exhibition was opened in 1959. He now 
is U.S. chief of protocol and is en route, 
in the President's plane, to Addis Ababa to 
arrange state visits to Washington by Em- 
peror Halle Selassie and other leaders. 

We “got together” with the Hansons and 
the Duke party at the d'Angleterre Hotel in 

m after the chance meeting at 
Fredericksburg Castle. 
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T. Hoffman Olsen, who went to New Or- 
leans as a young man, learned the lumber 
business, established a thriving firm, and 
then returned to his homeland in 1945, came 
from his farm at Thuro to greet members of 
our mission. He now raises fruit, princi- 
Pally apples and pears, on a place near the 
home of his daughter, son-in-law, and 
grandchildren. 

“Danes and Americans are much alike,” 
he said, “and I still love America. It is 
my hope to go back to New Orleans next 
year—perhaps for my last trip.” 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Sept. 7, 1963] 
Mission Nores, VII— TRADE TaLk at OsLo 
(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

Os.o—This nation doesn’t intend to have 
any “dollar gap“ problems with the United 
States or any other nation. 

One of Norway’s most active agencies is 
its official export council, with staff of 70- 
Plus employees giving full-time attention to 
Maintaining the nation’s favorable foreign 
trade position. 

Members of the council received the 47th 
Mission of International House shortly after 
its members arrived by ship from Copen- 
hagen. Executives of the council remained 
through 2 days’ ship and bus inspection of 
facilities of Norway’s busiest port. 

Frankness was obvious in trade discus- 
sions between the visitors from the Missis- 
sippi Valley and officials of the Norwegian 

Council. Two factors, said the lat- 
ter, lend impetus to United States-Norway 
economic relations: The merchant fleet and 
the American capital market.” The coun- 
cil members acknowledge that Norway's 
Merchant fleet, the world's second largest, 
“is largely dependent upon the American 
freight market.” 

Exports by Norway to the United States 
during the past 12 months topped $100 mil- 
lion—with imports from the United States 
Tunning higher. However, the Norwegians 
Who talked with members of the Interna- 
tional House mission expressed no dissatis- 
faction with this situation, Norway comes 
Out well on United States-Norway trade be- 
Cause most of it is handled in Norwegian 
bottoms. 


Norwegians are outspoken in their criti- 
Cism of proposed amendments to the 
US. “antidumping” statutes. They con- 
tend that instead of correcting defects in 
existing laws to prevent selling of merchan- 
dise in the United States at less that its fair 
Value, the amendments would provide what 
Would be an artificial import protection, 
raising an umbrella over inefficient manu- 
facturers. 

Several shipping company officials here 
have expressed interest in the proposed one- 
Plane service between New Orleans and Eu- 
Tope, If Delta Airlines and Pan American 
World Airways are granted permission to in- 
terchange jet airplanes, with Delta crews 
Aying them between New Orleans and New 
York and Pan American planes flying them 
between New York and Europe, the service 
would be welcomed in Norway. . 

There are frequent occasions, these ship- 
Ping company people said, when officers and 
crewmen of Norwegian ships calling at New 
Orleans find it necessary to hurry home for 
One reason or another and when it is neces- 
Sary to fly replacements to these ships from 
Norway. 

Like other countries of western Europe, 
Norway has a shortage of both skilled and 
Unskilled labor. Like West Germany but un- 
Uke Denmark, Norway has brought in for- 
ien guest workers,” principally from south- 
ern They number about 70,000—or 
approximately 10 percent of those brought 
into the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Tourism is becoming big business in Nor- 
Way. The main source of tourists to Oslo 
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is the rest of Scandinavia. The United King- 
dom ranks high, as does the United States. 
The flow of tourists from Germany, which 
sends thousands of tourists to France and 
to Denmark and other European countries, 
still is only a trickle. 

Norwegians in several walks of life with 
whom we talked apparently have no pleas- 
ant memories of occupation of this country 
by the Nazis. They insist that less than 2 
percent of their fellow countrymen approved 
the activities of Quisling, who was tried at 
the end of World War II and executed for 
his collaboration with the Nazis. 

One of the city’s most imposing buildings 
is its city hall, completed shortly after the 
end of World War II at a cost of $5 milllon— 
American. An entire wall of its tremendous 
grand hall is covered by a painting showing 
abuses by Germans during occupation of 
Norway. One of the panels shows a Nazi 
bludgeoning a goddess of liberty from her 
pedestal. 

Scenically, Norway is a visitors’ paradise. 
Views of Oslo Fjord from a ship approaching 
this city are breathtaking. Views of the 
fjord and city from the surrounding moun- 
tainsides also are spectacular. 

Incidentally, the ski Jumps near Oslo sug- 
gest that competitors using them must have 
obtained their training jumping from low- 
Aying airplanes. They're that high. 


[From the Times-Picayune, Sept. 10, 1963] 
Mission Notes, VILI—SwIincin’ SWEDES 
(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

STOCKHOLM, Swepzn.—If Sweden's largest 
city has not had a surfeit of U.S. activity 
within the past few days, it can't be done. 

First good will mission from North America 
to come into this city recently was the 47th 
Mission of International House of New 
Orleans. 

Then came Vice President and Mrs. Lyndon 
B. Johnson and an impressive entourage. 

Arriving with the IH mission and the Vice 
President’s party was the flagship of the 
U.S. 2d Fleet, the U.S.S. Newport News, which 
was at Hamburg and at Copenhagen when 
the New Orleans mission was at those cities. 
Lawrence A. Molony, president of Interna- 
tional House, asserts that the simultaneous 
visits were entirely coincidental and denies 
that the IH mission requested chaperonage. 

Seriously, the visits by three North Ameri- 
can groups have placed an emphasis on 
Swedish-American relations which residents 
here say should be beneficial to relations be- 
tween the two nations. 

Flags of Sweden, of the United States, and 
of the Vice President of the United States 
flew above the Grand Hotel at the same 
time. 

Soon after the IH mission arrived its mem- 
bers were guests of officers and directors of 
Handelsbanken, Swedish banking institution 
which grows so rapidly that its board chair- 
man is not certain from hour-to-hour how 
many are its branches. 

This chairman, Sune Wetter, and his wife 
greeted the IH mission with Tore Browald, 
president of the bank, and eight other direc- 
tors and their wives. All expressed an ag- 
gressive interest in trade with New Orleans. 

Other hosts of the IH mission included the 
Swedish-American Line, which entertained 
at Operakallern in honor of the Mississippi 
Valley visitors. Earlier, the Swedish Export 
Association had a luncheon for our group. 

Leif Janson, vice president of the Swedish- 
American Line, and Mrs. Janson came from 
Gothenburg, largest port of this country, to 
extend hospitality to the IH mission. 

Mr. and Mrs. Janson know New Orleans 
well and have been guests there of the 
Frank Strachans. 

Probably the most unusual visit by the 
47th IH mission was to a satellite industrial 
community of Stockholm. There Arenco, 
subsidiary of the Swedish Match Co., has a 
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plant which is as up-to-1963 as the moon 
rocket. 

In its early days the Swedish Match Co., 
enjoying something akin to monopoly, was 
concerned only with the making of matches. 
One of its affiliates is the Delta Match Co., 
whose plant is on the river road upstream 
from Kenner. 

Today's Swedish Match Co. has much 
broader interests. Its Arenco devises and 
manufacturers machines which clean and 
dehead fish of all kinds and sizes, which 
make cigars, which direct antiaircraft fire, 
which package remoulade sauce, which build 
tubes and tube filling devices which handle 
everything from pharmaceuticals to cos- 
metics. 

Thomas Wasmouth, managing director of 
Arenco, was host to the International House 
group for an inspection of Arenco facilities 
and for a luncheon. Later, the group went 
to the Erik’s Fair and was escorted through 
the U.S. pavilion by representatives of 
Ambassador J. Graham Parsons. 

Vice President JOHNSON seemed in great 
spirits on his arrival in Stockholm. An 
amusing aspect of his visit was that when 
he came to this match capital of the world 
he brought souvenir cigarette lighters, carry- 
ing the seal of the Vice President on one 
side and the inscription, ‘Northern European 
trip of Vice President Jonson, September 
1963.“ on the other. Obviously, Mr. JOHN- 
son intended no slight of the match in- 
dustry, because the lighters were distributed 
only to members of his traveling party, as 
mementos, 

The Swedes apparently are very proud that 
this standard of living has risen markedly in 
recent years. “Only you, in America, have 
higher living standards than ours,” several 
Swedes told us. 

Americans coming to Sweden with the ex- 
pectation of employing domestic servants 
to go with them back to the United States 
face disappointment. There is practically 
no unemployment here. 

In Stockholm are outstanding former New 
Orleaneans. Wife of the Italian Ambassa- 
dor in Stockholm, the Marchesa di Cap- 
omazza, is the former Miss Betty Hardie of 
New Orleans, The former Miss Kathryn 
Gould of New Orleans is Mrs. Lars-Erik Hess- 
low of Stockholm. 

Sailing on the Gripsholm for their first 
visit to the United States in several years 
are Mr. and Mrs. Brack Curry. He is the 
chief of Scandinavian services of the As- 
sociated Press, whose staff has been most 
helpful to the IH mission. Brack explained 
that “holm” in the name of this city and 
in the name of the ship on which he and 
his wife are traveling means island. Stock- 
holm, in fact, like the nation of Denmark, 
is a series of islands. 

Before the International House group 
reached here there were many Swedes who 
knew of and had an interest in our city. 

For instance, the first staffer whom we 
met at the AP bureau asked, “Do you know 
Armand Hug and Al Hirt and Pete Foun- 
tain?” 

When we replied that we knew all of them, 
plus Louis Armstrong and the late “Papa” 
Celestin, we had it made. 


[From the Times-Picayune, Sept, 11, 1963] 
Mission Notes, [X—Homewarp BOUND 
(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

In FLIGHT, M- Ark. AN TIC. Traveling per- 
mits meetings with the most interesting 
people.” 

Returning to the United States with mem- 
bers of the 47th Mission of International 
House was Capt. E. H. Hiller, master of the 
research vessel Atlantis II which sought the 
U.S. submarine Thresher almost 2 months 
and now is engaged in oceanographic re- 
search in the Indian Ocean. 
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Captain Hiller flew from Colombo to Is- 
tanbul to London before boarding the Pan 
American World Airways ‘round-the-world 
plane bearing the International House mis- 
sion back from Europe. 

One of the demands on Captain Hiller is 
pinpoint navigation. An approximate posi- 
tion with his ship is of no value to the 30- 
odd scientists who usually are in its comple- 
ment. 

Skipper of PAWA Clipper Endeavor is 
Capt. Marius Lodeesen, who has been flying 
for Pan American since 1932, a veteran of 
the clipper flying boats. 

Captain Lodeesen and Captain Hiller com- 
pared notes halfway across the Atlantic on 
modern aids to navigation which permit a 
surface captain or a jet plane officer to es- 
tablish exact positions. 

“Navigation instruments which require 
more than a minute for calculations,” said 
Captain Hiller, with Captain Lodeesen's as- 
sent, have no value on a plane moving 600 
miles per hour or a ship which must make 
an exact ocean measurement.” 

Final days in Europe of the International 
House mission brought considerable oppor- 
tunity to consider geographic circum- 
stances—over and above economic condi- 
tions, which received primary study. 

Thanks to the Gulf Stream, both Oslo— 
Norway's most important port—and Gote- 
borg, major port of Sweden, are open 
throughout the year. 

When ports of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
further to the south, are closed by ice, both 
Oslo and Goteborg are receiving ocean ship- 
ping. Even the small-boat marinas of the 
two cities are free of ice, and winter haul- 
outs are unnecessary. In Stockholm, on 
Sweden's east coast, the warm currents of 
the Gulf Stream do not prevail. Winter 
haulouts of small craft are required, as they 
are in Chicago and other Midwest yachting 
centers. 

Members of the International House mis- 
sion are in general agreement that: Most 
Europeans in the seven nations they have 
visited are friendly to citizens of the United 
States; there is a common understanding 
that there cam be no commercial divorce of 
the United States and Europe; that there 
must be compromise on both sides of the 
Atlantic to continue political and economic 
alliances that have proved mutually bene- 
ficial since World War II; and that frequent 
communications between the United States 
and Europe are imperative. 

These communications may take the form 
of customary interchange of ideas through 
normal cable and diplomatic services; 
through visits such as that being completed 
by Vice President LYNDON B. JOHNSON and 
the International House mission or in other 
modern ways. 

Of one thing they are certain, that when 
people can have lunch in Stockholm, dinner 
in New York and supper in New Orleans 
there is bound to be a community of in- 
terest and of concern. 


Opening of Carmel High School, 
Mundelein, III. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT McCLORY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 
Mr.McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, a signifi- 


cant event occurred recently in the 12th 
Illinois District which I have the honor 
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to represent, when Carmel High School 
was officially opened in Mundelein, III. 
This cooperative institution, providing 
high school education for boys under the 
sponsorship of the Carmelite Order and 
for girls under the sponsorship of the 
order of the Blessed Virgin Mary, pro- 
vides a unique and much needed facility 
for secondary education in Lake County, 


It is reported to me that Carmel High 
School is the first of its kind in the Mid- 
west with its separate educational oppor- 
tunities for young women under the well- 
known Catholic religieuses, respectfully 
known as BVM, and for the young men 
under the equally well-known Car- 
melites, or White Friars. The two groups 
combine for certain scientific and educa- 
tional instruction and for the use of the 
library facilities which are outstanding 
in capacity and content. 

Recently, I was privileged to present a 
flag to Carmel High School which had 
been previously flown above our National 
Capitol in Washington and which was 
accepted in an appropriate ceremony by 
Sister Mary Cecil, BVM, who is principal 
of the girls high school, and Father 
David J. Murphy, O. Carm., who is prin- 
cipal. of the boys high school. Other 
guests attending this ceremony were Rev. 
Father Brian McCulloch, O. Carm., 
Superior Carmelite Monastery, Munde- 
lein, Col. Benjamin Chapla, U.S. Army, 
Post Commander Fort Sheridan, and Lt. 
Gen. W. H. Arnold, U.S. Army, retired. 

Also presented at this ceremony were 
autographed photographs of public of- 
ficials including Vice President Lyndon 
B. Johnson, Senators EVERETT M. DIRK- 
SEN and PauL H. Dovctas, and all mem- 
bers of the Dlinois delegation to the U.S. 
House of Representatives, Gov. Otto 
Kerner, of Illinois, and other elected 
Officials of the State including Charles 
F. Carpentier, secretary of state. Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy sent a photograph 
with a letter wishing success to the new 
institution. Secretary Carpentier pre- 
sented a State of Illinois flag for the 
library. 

Members of the advisory board of the 
Carmel High School include some of the 
most distinguished citizens of the north- 
ern Illinois area: Lt. Gen. William H. 
Arnold, U.S, Army, retired, Messrs. Mar- 
tin T. Burns, William J. Carney, Wallace 
E. Carroll, Michael Cudahy, Arsene J. 
Denoyer, Frank Flick, and Richard F. 
Kennedy. 


Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I di- 
rect the following articles to the at- 
tention of those who so avidly follow 
the writings of Art Hoppe and especially 
to those who have missed them in the 
past. 


October 17 


I believe the readers of the RECORD 
will find those appearing in the San 
Francisco Chronicle on October 6, 7, 9 
and 11, highly entertaining. 

The articles follow: 

From the San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 6, 
; 1963] 
WILL VIETNAM SELL Our? CHEAP? 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Great news. Our Secretary of Defense is 
back from South Vietnam with a full report 
to our President. And a rosy one it is. 
With luck, he says, our boys will be out of 
the trenches by Christmas. Christmas, 1965. 

Everybody in Washington is jubilant. 
Sort of. ‘What else,” says the Defense De- 
partment defensively, can we do?“ There 
is," say the State Department experts ex- 
pertly. no other course.” And Mr. Kennedy 
just kind of mutters to himself. 

Well, I still think we ought to buy it. 
After all, it’s a pretty small country. In a 
run-down neighborhood. And yet we're 
giving it $1.5 million a day. Free. Why, 
at that rate we'd own it in no time. And 
once we owned it, we could—or we could— 
but that’s silly. I'm sure we could think of 
something to do with it. 

For example, we could turn it into a golf 
course. And if we charged high enough 
green fees. But then you know what Con- 
gress would say. “Foreign aid money for 
a golf course.“ That would never do. 

Plowing it under might seem a good idea. 
Except that would qualify it for farm sub- 
sidies, which could prove most costly. Dig- 
ging a hole and burying it would be cheaper. 
But “we shall bury you” has an unpleasant 
ring. It would be better to cover it up with 
leaves and things and hope no one would 
notice it. But, sure as shooting, some CIA 
agent would forget it’s there and stumble 
over it in the dark. Moreover, I think the 
suggestion we simply tow it over here is 
farfetched. Where would we put it? 

No sir, we must face the fact that South 
Vietnam is there to stay. And seeing we 
don't want to live in it ourselves, we'll just 
have to buy it for speculation. 

We patch up the bullet holes, see, and 
sweep away the napalm bomb ashes and give 
the whole place a nice coat of whitewash. 
Then Mr. Adlai Stevenson kind of drops the 
word around the UN. Like to General de 
Gaulle, who seems interested. “Hi, there, 
friend,” says Mr. Stevenson. “I fust hap- 
pen to have what you're looking for, A cozy 
little country, recently redecorated and 
handy to the bus stop. It's yours for a mere 
$3.4 billion. And, honest, that's less than 
we've got in it.” 

Of course, if the war keeps up much long- 
er, we may have to cut the price a little. 
Like to $1.98. And sell it in small remnants. 
To small buyers. 

Oh, all right, then, why haggle? We 
could give it away. Like to—or to—actu- 
ally, if we got really desperate, we could 
always give it to the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple. But only, to be sure, as a last resort. 

Well, you may say it’s pretty ridiculous not 
knowing what to do with a lovely nation like 
South Vietnam. I agree, But don't say 
so too loud. It makes our leaders in Wash- 
ington crotchety. 


From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Oct. 7, 1963] 


Just PLAIN Jack BRINGS You PEACE 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Good morning, friends in televisionland. 
It’s time for another visit with just plain 
Jack, the story of a young man who is blessed 
with charm, good looks, wealth and success, 
He also has children, 

As we join just plain Jack today he is 
in the Brown study, studying brownly, His 
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little girl, like your little girl, is playing 
on the foor with her scissors. Clipping 
coupons, His little boy, like your little boy, 
is standing by his father’s side. Crying. 

Jack (shuffling papers). All right, that 
takes care of the gold outfiow; civil rights; 
Junior, stop crying; nuclear tests; Junior, 
stop crying; Honduras; Junior, stop crying; 
and * * * Caroline, why is your brother 
crying? As usual? 

Larrte Gmt. Maybe he wants Mommy. 

Jack. Good. Why don't you run and try 
to find Mommy, Junior? 

Lrrr GeL. Silly Daddy. 
Greece. 

Jack. Be quiet, Caroline. See, Junior? 
You go out to busy old Pennsylvania Avenue 
and head east. But wait till the light turns 
red. And 

Larrte Grier. Daddy! 

Jack. I was just teasing, ha, ha. Oh, 
aren't we all having fun without Mommy, 
ha, ha. Junior, stop crying or I'll bat you 
one, ha, ha. (Shuffling papers) Now, in re- 
gard to the multilingual Junior-stop-cry- 
ing NATO nuclear force, we must stop cry- 
ing and * * * Pee-YARE! 

(Portly Pierre, the faithful family re- 
tainer, edges reluctantly in.) 

Prunk. Please, Chief, no more horsie, 
rather play—ugh—football. 

Jack. Pierre, I feel another non-political 
trip (Junior, stop crying) coming on, 

What's my schedule? ; 

Pierre (reading a list). Monday, Congres- 
sional breakfast; Tuesday, please be sure to 
take Caroline to the dentist; Wednesday, 
change Junior’s sheets; Thurs * * * 

Jack. Those lists she leaves. Pierre, I 


Mommy’s in 


I'd 


feel I must take a long trip into the wilds. ` 


Immediately. 

Prerre. Tou already did that, Chief. 

Jack. At this point, I'd even go somewhere 
to shake hands with the devil. 

Perre, You did that last week, Chief. 
Arkansas. Governor Faubus. Frankly, 
you're traveling too much, Did you notice 
how the guards on the gate ask to see your 
identification now? It’s not good for your 
image. 

Jack (glumly). You're right, Pierre. It 
is up to us fathers to make our children 
happy. Wait, I've got it! Caroline, how 
would you and Junior (please stop crying) 
like to go to Disneyland? Real family fun 
together? 

Lirtte GeL (suspiciously). Alone? 

Jack. Well, Daddy has to work, Dear. But 
there must be somebody who'd put up with 
Junior. Somebody who's just dying to see 
Disneyland. Some * * That’s it! Pierre, 
call good old Nikita. Tell him our repre- 
Sentatives will meet him forthwith at the 
Summit. Of the Matterhorn. 

Pierre. In Switzerland? 

Jack. In Anaheim. And promise him a 
trip to Knott’s Berry Farm, too. Now, Caro- 
line, in your nonpolitical speech be sure to 
Mention how this administration has made 
the whole world happy and gay and Junior, 
stop crying. 

Will Jack get rid of the kids? Is this 
any way to be a good father? Is there 
any other way? Tune in to our next epi- 
sode, friends. And meantime, as you go 
down the byways of life, remember: When 
you think of raising children, think of just 
Plain Jack. 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 9, 
1963] 
Yes, We've Got No DICTATORS 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Our Alliance for Progress, which aims at 
Social reform in Latin America, is certainly 
making progress, In a way. Hardly a billion 
dollars goes by that some government down 
there doesn't get reformed. By its army. 

I'd like to explain this phenomenon, but 
I'm not an expert on any of our Latin Ameri- 
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can neighbors. So I've had to invent one. 
It’s a lovely little independent republic 
known to our State Department as “Cosa 
Nostra.“ 

Cosa Nostra lies just south of the docks 
and has a population of 3,000,073. Of which 
42 are peons, 41 are soldiers and the rest are 
bananas. For years and years it was gov- 
erned peacefully by General Cosa (the Ogre) 
Nostra. And there was never a complaint. 
Not from the general, who was happy. Nor 
from the soldiers, who were happy. Nor from 
the peons. Who knew what was good for 
them. 

But things got more and more reyolting 
until finally the peons revolted. The army 
gave up without firing a shot. Mainly be- 
cause their 1812 muskets all failed to go off. 
General Nostra fied into exile (after stopping 
at the bank). And a president whose name 
we never could remember was elected and 
began a vigorous program of social reform. 

But then Castroism raised its ugly beard. 
In Cuba. Our State Department was 
alarmed. ‘‘We must save Cosa Nostra from 
Castroism!” Washington cried. The Alliance 
for Progress was launched. We sent 113 ex- 
perts to Cosa Nostra to determine what was 
needed to stem the tide of Castroism. 


“Well,” says El Presidente Whatshis- 
nombre, “we could use food, teachers, 
books * * er 


“Great, great“ says our Ambassador. “But 
look at that raggedy-old bobtail army 
you've got. How do you expect to defend 
democracy with an army like that? We will 
include in our first shipment 474 tanks, 362 
jet fighters and a couple of used battleships. 
Take your time in paying us back.” 

So at the bargain rate of only a billion 
or so, we managed to reform the Cosa Nostra 
army into a modern superbly equipped fight- 
ing force. And, oh, how happy the soldiers 
were to lay down their 1812 muskets. And 
pick up their brand new burp guns. 

“Hey, man,” cried the tank drivers in the 
turrets of their streamlined U.S. tanks. 
“Look at these hotrods go.” And with that 
they rolled right over the presidential palace. 
Not to mention El Presidente Whatshis- 
nombre. 

General Cosa (the Ogre) Nostra returned 
from exile and took over. On the grounds 
he was more against Castroism than any- 
body. Which our State Department had to 
admit was certainly true. And, once again, 
there are no complaints in Cosa Nostra. Not 
from the general, who feels more secure. 
Nor from the soldiers, who love their burp 
guns. Nor from the peons. Who, after, 
all, don't wish to complain against tanks, 
jet fighters, and battleships. 

So the Alliance is making progress. 
Every week, it seems, we produce another 
highly stable government supported by an 
awesome army—an ally strong and powerful 
enough to defend forever the principles of 
democracy. If it had any. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Oct, 11, 1963] 


Test: ARE You a Goop DICTATOR? 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 
EN ROUTE TO WASHINGTON 


I am hustling to Washington because my 
country needs my expert advice. On how to 
tell a good dictator from a bad dictator. 

As you know, our State Department's ef- 
forts to spread democracy, especially in Latin 
America, have been producing kind of a 
mixed bag lately. Most of them brandnew 
dictators. And the State Department's get- 
ting a mite defensive. It keeps issuing state- 
ments saying: “Well, we must realize that 
some dictators are better than others.” And 
we certainly must. For it’s our firm policy 
never to give our money and support to bad 
dictators. Only good dictators. 

But you can see the problem. Every time 
a democratic president is overthrown by some 
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army colonel, the State Department must 
decide: Is the colonel a good dictator worthy 
of our largess? Or a bad dictator? What 
we obviously need is a simple test. 

Luckily, I happen to be an expert in this 
field. Because for years I’ve read those Sun- 
day supplement articles headed “Test your- 
self. Are you a good husband?” Or: “Are 
you a good mother-in-law?” (I find I always 
make a good other-in-law). So I foresee 
no difficulties in devising a simple State De- 
partment test for new dictators. 

1. Do you wake up in the morning: (a) 
grouchy; (b) awfully grouchy; (c) terribly 
grouchy? 

2. Do you tell your people you love them: 
(a) often; (b) sometimes; (c) never; (d) 
what for? 

3. Do you try to hide the fact that you 
are a crosspatch (a) at the breakfast table; 
(b) at the conference table; (c) when visit- 
ing the dungeons? 

4. Do you get crotchety when: (a) produc- 
tion figures plummet; (b) associates defect; 
(c) the firing squad misses? 

5. Do you make friends: (a) mad; (b) into 
enemies; (c) dead? 

6. Can you manage a pleasant smile when 
the waiter spills soup down your neck? And 
he is: (a) boiled in oil; (b) drawn and quar- 
tered; (c) shot? 

7. When you make a mistake, do you 
blame: (a) the Yankee imperialists; (b) the 
Communist saboteurs; (c) so who makes 
mistakes? 

8. When your wife dents a fender on the 
family tank do you seek: (a) an adult dis- 
cussion; (b) a friendly talking things out; 
(o) asubmachine gun? 

9. Do you consider yourself: (a) infallible; 
(b) omnipotent; (c) indestructible; (d) all 
three? 

And so forth. Oh, how happy the State 
Department will be to have a simple test to 
tell the good dictators from the bad. How 
easy it will be to distinguish between the 
good dictators we can support like Mr. 
Chiang, Mr. Franco and (formerly) Mr. Tru- 
jillo. And the bad dictators like Mr. Castro, 
Mr. Mao and (lately) Mr. Diem. 

But, you will ask, How do we grade the 
answers to these nine questions? Well, ac- 
tually, we don't. Under this bold new plan 
of mine, we throw those nine away and 
decide whether or not the prospect is a good 
dictator or bad dictator solely on question No. 
10. Which is: “Will you do what we tell 
you to do? (a) yes; (b) no.” 

So what else is new? 


Frederick’s First Female Attorney Being 
Admitted to State Bar Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
week a 25-year-old woman, Miss Elzbieta 
K. Adamska, became the first woman to 
practice law in the city of Frederick, 
Md. Miss Adamska was born in Poland, 
educated in the Maryland schools, and 
received her law degree from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. She was admitted 
to the bar at the Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals in Annapolis on October 15. 


In addition to her outstanding 
achievements as a law student and later 
as a legal clerk, Miss Adamska is an ac- 
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. complished musician, and active in the 
community life of Frederick. 

I wish to include in my remarks con- 
gratulations to this young lady upon her 
entry into a profession in which women 
are in a decided minority and to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article 
which appeared in the October 15 edition 
of the Frederick (Md.) Post describing 
her accomplishments. 

The article by Sandy Stender of the 
Post follows: 

FREDERICK'S FIRST FEMALE ATTORNEY BEING 
ADMITTED To STATE Bar TODAY 
(By Sandy Stender) 

A 25-year-old woman, who was born in 
Poland, has selected this city to embark on 
her profession as a lawyer. 

She is Miss Elzbieta K. Adamska, Fred - 
erick’s first woman lawyer. Today she will 
be admitted to the bar at ceremonies at the 
Maryland Court of Appeals in Annapolis. 

Miss Adamska came here in August as 
clerk for Newman, Zimmerman, Thompson 
& Wenner, attorneys at law, with offices 
on West Church Street. Following her ad- 
mittance to the bar she will be an associate 
with the local firm. 

She said she plans to stay in Frederick, 
having no plans of striking out on her own, 
since she prefers to be with a firm. 

Previously she had been, for 3 years, a law 
clerk with Walter G. Finch, patent, trade- 
mark, and copyright attorney in Baltimore. 
She chose Frederick because she wanted a 
small country practice. She calls it an out- 
side the city type practice. 

Miss Adamska said that she does not like 
term “woman” lawyer. “I am a lawyer just 
like any other starting out,” she said. “And 
it is just.a coincidence that I am a woman.” 

She readily admits, though, that the field 
she has chosen is predominantly male and 
being a female in this profession does, at 
times, have its drawbacks. 

Miss Adamska, who resides on West Third 
Street, has parents living in Baynesville in 
the Loch Raven area of Baltimore County. 
Her father, Dr. Bruno Adamska, is a chiro- 
practor in Parkville, Baltimore County. Mrs. 
Adamska, a professional artist, is planning il- 
lustrator for the Baltimore Urban Renewal 
and Housing Authority. Mrs. Adamska is 
also an expert on Polish art and culture. 

Miss Adamska was born in Warsaw, Poland 
and educated in Cathedral School and Seton 
High School, both in Baltimore. She received 
her bachelor of arts degree in political sci- 
énce from Western Maryland College and 
her law degree from the University of Mary- 
land School of Law. In law school she was a 
Moot Court finalist. 

Miss Adamska is also a very talented musi- 
cian and has played professionally as assist- 
ant first chair flultist with the Gettysburg 
Symphony. While at Western Maryland she 
was secretary of the school band and was 
charter member, business manager and treas- 
urer of Omicron Eta of Delta Omicron Inter- 
national Music Fraternity. 

In school she was also business manager 
of Delta Sigma Kappa and in law school she 
received the U.S. Law Week Award. 

She is a member of the Frederick Recorder 
Ensemble and is a flutist with the Frederick 
Orchestra. She will play with the orchestra 
for the first time November 17. 

Miss Adamska has the distinction of being 
one of few women who qualify for two mem- 
ber fraternities in the Professional Panhel- 
lenic Association. She is president and direc- 
tor of Recorder Ensemble, Baltimore Alum- 
nae Club of Delta Omicron International 
Music Fraternity, and vice president and 
treasurer, Alpha Delta Chapter of Phi-Delta 
Delta Law Fraternity. 

Aside from all of these activities Miss 
Adamska teaches folk dancing and arts and 
crafts with such organizations as Polish Stu- 
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dents Association, Polish National Aliance, 
Polish Women's Alliance, Girl Scouts, In- 
ternational Center (YMCA) and church 
groups. 

Returning to her profession Miss Adamska 
said there are bound to be some people who 
are prejudiced and who expect more from a 
woman. But, it’s just like in any other part 
of the male business world which a woman 
enters. She likes her profession very much 
and right now she is learning more and more 
about it. “You don't really start learning 
law until you come out and practice. There 
is a lot of law you don't find in the text- 
books.” 

When asked what perhaps would be her 
greatest aspiration in the law profession, she 
laughed and said, “I'd like to win a case 
occasionally.” She will probably be win- 
ning many, many cases. 


The Tax Cut Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed tax cut legislation is a matter 
which has received much attention in re- 
cent weeks. As this matter progresses 
in the Congress, it is most interesting to 
have all information relative to the 
problem. In this connection, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I desire to include an editorial which 
appeared on October 11, 1963, in the 
Doylestown Daily Intelligencer, an out- 
standing newspaper in Bucks County, 
Pa., which relates to this problem, The 
said editorial is as follows: 

Tue Tax Cur Proposat Has Not CAUGHT FIRE 

The progress of President Kennedy’s $11 
billion tax cut measure through Congress 
has been curious at almost every stage. It 
never really has had the popular steam be- 
hind it that one might expect for the most 
sweeping tax reduction plan in a generation 
or more. 

To be sure, it has passed the House. And 
it would very likely win a favorable Senate 
vote if it could, in 1963, get past the road- 
blocks of hostile committee chairmen and 
time-consuming civil rights legislation, 

But if the public clamor had been great 
enough the tax bill could well have become 
law long before this. It never developed. 

One can hardly believe that the idea of 
having more money in the wallet has lost 
appeal for the American citizen. 

If he is as money hungry as often pictured 
by his detractors at home and abroad, why 
did he not beat on the lawmakers’ doors to 
demand passage of the massive cut? 

The answers can be only tentative. 

For one thing, the real administration 
argument for the tax reduction is subtle 
and complex. The citizen, acting through 
his representatives, is asked to approve cuts 
which will materially increase the Federal 
deficit—in order to increase prosperity and 
thereby multiply jobs. 

But in the ordinary mind deficits and 
prosperity do not go together. There is no 
sign the Kennedy administration has sold 
this notion effectively. It is easy to believe 
the opponents of the bill made real head- 
way with arguments that reduction has to 
be linked with comparable cuts in Federal 
spending. 

Sophisticated specialists in public finance 
keep saying that a government budget is 
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nothing like a family budget, and therefore 
that it is foolish to insist that the same 
kind of careful balancing is required in the 
public sphere. 

Here again, however, the feeling grows that 
this idea is not widely accepted or perhaps 
understood by the general public. The fine- 
spun theories of public finance experts seem 
apart from the everyday budget realities of 
the average citizen, 

It is also possible that among those citi- 
zens—and lawmakers—who can follow the 
administration argument without difficulty 
there are some who just don't think it is 
realistic. 

They may believe that the cut won't 
stimulate the economy as suggested, Or 
they may feel that the steadily rising cost of 
Government makes a climb out of a pro- 
jected deeper deficit trough very likely even 
after several years have passed. 

On top of all these conjectures must be 
added another. The hurt to the economy 
from persisting unemployment is neither 
great enough nor sufficiently widespread to 
affect personally more than a fair percentage 
of the American people. Millions and mil- 
lions have steady employment. To them 
the whole tax cut plan may seem not only 
unwise but unnecessary. 

Somewhere amid these speculations lies 
an explanation for the oddity that in 1963 
the biggest tax cut proposed in many moons 
has stirred almost no popular excitement, 


A Ukrainian Poet Gets Statue Billing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
month I had the privilege of attending 
the groundbreaking ceremony for the 
memorial statue to be erected in our 
Nation’s Capital in honor of a great 
Ukrainian hero and poet, Taras Shev- 
chenko. I am proud to have been a 
Member of the 87th Congress which au- 
thorized construction of this statue to 
such a great freedom-loving patriot and 


_champion of liberty for all mankind. 


This memorial to Shevchenko will be 
formally dedicated next year upon the 
occasion of the 150th anniversary of his 
birth. Credit for recognizing its poten- 
tial value as an effective weapon in our 
cold war strategy goes to Dr. Lev E. Do- 
briansky, president of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, who 
spearheaded the movement to memorial- 
ize Taras Shevchenko in this country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an article written by Ste- 
phen 8. Rosenfeld, staff reporter, which 
appeared in the Washington Post on 
September 22, 1963: 

A UKRAINIAN Porr Gers STATUE BILLING 

(By Stephen S. Rosenfeld) 

Next Memorial Day, if 40,000 people as- 
semble for a ceremony on a small trianglular 
park, at P, 22d, and 23d Streets NW., in Wash- 
ington, no one who knows Lev E. Dobriansky 
will be surprised, 

An man—one who did not speak 
in the name of a small but solid ethnic 
minority—would never have believed that 
the U.S. Congress could be induced to author- 
ize erection of a statue of Taras Hryhoro- 
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vych Shevchenko, a Ukrainian and a poet at 
that. 

An ordinary man—one without a keen ap- 
petite for cold war—would not have imag- 
ined that a regional figure of the last 
century could be converted into the cutting 
edge of a propaganda campaign against the 
Soviet Union today. 

Lev E. Dobriansky, of course, is no ordi- 
nary man, He is a 44-year-old Georgetown 
economics professor, born in New York of 
Ukrainian parents, who has energeticaily 
pursued twin careers as a dispassionate 
scholar and a passionate anti-Communist 
devoted to the Ukraine. 

He is also the 14-year president of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
(which includes perhaps 100,000 of the esti- 
mated 2 million Americans of Ukrainian de- 
scent), an adviser on nationalities to the 
Republican Party, and an expert in ethnic 
leverage on American politics. 

Add to this a persuasive intelligence and 
a winning manner and you have the princi- 
pal reason why, next May, a 14-foot quarter- 
million-dollar bronze statue of Taras Shey- 
chenko will be unveiled at a choice Washing- 
ton location. 

Shevchenko was identified as the Ukraine's 
“poet laureate and national hero” in a glow- 
ing tribute printed as a House document in 
1960. 

This description does him no injustice. 
He is not just the most—perhaps the only— 
distinguished poet in more than a millenium 
of Ukrainian history; he is a most distin- 
guished Ukrainian. 

For his poetry, Ukrainians both under and 
beyond Soviet rule adore him. Two non- 
Ukrainian Washingtonians familiar with his 
work speak of him as “Pushkin and more,” 
“ah, a Shakespeare.” Few others know him 
and there is only one incomplete American 
edition of his poems, published privately in 
1945. 

Born a serf in 1814, Shevchenko had his 
freedom purchased by his artist patrons in 
St. Petersburg at age 24. Nine years later, 
for his part in a society of radicals and 
Ukrainian patriots in Kiev, he was sentenced 
to 10 years of imprisonment and exile. He 
died, under police supervision, 4 years after 
that in 1861. 

He belonged to the fermenting, freedom- 
minded Russian intelligentsia of the mid- 
19th century and he was an ardent Ukrainian 
patriot. These elements, expressed both in 
his life and his poetry, caught fire and made 
him a regional celebrity in literate circles of 
his time. 

The Ukraine was then controlled by czarist 
Russia; it has known only fleeting intervals 
of independence from either Russia or Po- 
land in its long history. Shevchenko sang 
of the exploits of Ukrainians and Cossacks 
against both of these nations. He also spoke 
tor the oppressed serfs. 

His poetry reflected, too, popular feelings 
about Jews, who had been persecuted in the 
Ukraine for several centuries—partially be- 
cause of their enforced economic role as mid- 
diemen and their questioned loyalty to the 
Ukraine. 


In his poems, he sometimes: referred to 
Jews in the vernacular (“pig,” “miser”) and 
his epic “Haydamaki” glorified the Ukrainian 
band which murdered thousands of Jews— 
and Poles. 


In person, Shevchenko once signed a peti- 
tion against anti-Semitism, a brave act for 
the time. This episode, related in the House 
document about the poet in order to blunt 
possible criticism, helped reassure those Con- 
gressmen who had qualms on this score, 

Sheychenko's-various themes and his en- 
during stature in the Ukraine have since 
led to a vigorous contest for his spiritual 
kinship between Ukrainians abroad and So- 
Viets at home, 
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The Soviets encouraged and then crushed 
a Ukrainian Independence movement after 
the Russian Revolution of 1917. The Ukraine 
is now a constituent republic of the Soviet 
Union. 

Moscow treats Shevchenko as a latent 
Bolshevik who strained for brotherhood with 
the Russian people while opposing the op- 
pressions of czarism. 

Ukrainians in the Dobriansky camp see 
Shevchenko as a fighter for human freedom 
and Ukranian nationhood, with a built-in 
anti-Soviet passion. 

Anticipating Moscow's celebration of the 
centenary of the poet's death in 1961, he 
determined to head it off. In 1959, various 
Congressmen began to learn of their con- 
stituents’ interest in a statue for Sheychenko. 

Dobriansky was already well known on 
Capitol Hill for pushing through the captive 
nations resolution of 1959—he considers the 
Ukraine the largest non-Russian nation be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. He now became a 
virtual fixture. 

There developed not only an awe for 
Dobriansky’s devotion but a sympathy -for 
the anti-Communist aims of the statue 
project. Even the skeptics thought it harm- 
less and no one wished to be against it. 
As Dobriansky said in an interview, the goal 
was not just to venerate the poet but to 
educate Americans about communism and 
to use Shevchenko as a psychopolitical cold- 
war weapon. 

Senator Jacos K. Javrrs and his fellow 
New York Republican, Senator KENNETH B. 
Keatinc, found themselves sponsors of a 
1959 Senate resolution for the statue. A 
more florid House resolution, written by 
Dobriansky, was offered by then-Representa- 
tive Alvin Bentley, Republican, of Michigan, 
in 1960. 

The Senate's. resolution was tabled after 
the Interior Department protested that there 
were too many statue claimants and too few 
policy guidelines for selection. 

But Dobriansky, who gives much credit 
to Representative PauL C. Jones, Democrat, 
of Missouri, saw the House resolution past 
Interior's shoals. 

In June 1960, a resolution proudly sub- 
mitted by Representative JOHN LESINSKI, 
Democrat, of Michigan, authorized the 
House's printing of the 45-page biographi- 
cal documentary of the life and character of 
Taras Shevchenko. Dobriansky wrote the 
foreword. 

His monumental efforts were crowned with 
success on September 13, 1960, when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed the House resolution 
into law. It authorized erection of a Shev- 
chenko statue “on public grounds in the 
District of Columbia * * * without expense 
to the United States.” 

Details remained: Collection of about 
$250,000 for the statue; approval of Leo 
Mols design by the Fine Arts Commission, 
and selection of the site by the National 
Capital Planning Commission. The NCPC 
balked a bit and again Dobriansky had to 
patiently minister to doubts. 

Last July, Associated Public Relations 
Counselors, of 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
began to put out publicity for the ground 


The publicity made much of a poem in 
which Shevchenko had asked for a Ukrainian 
George Washington to promulgate his new 
and righteous law. This particular pas- 
sage Was embellished by at least four of the 
et at the ground breaking last Satur- 

y- 

The Congressmen honored at that occasion 
included all those so far named, plus Sena- 


DEN, Democrat, of Indiana; and THADDEUS J. 
Dutsx1, Democrat, of New York. 
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Korth Charged in Fraud Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article appeared in the Des Moines 
Register on October 15, 1963, the day 
following the resignation of Navy Secre- 
tary Fred Korth. 

Members of the House may remember 
that recently I commented in the RECÒRD 
on Mr. Korth’s conflict of interest in con- 
nection with the award of the multibil- 
lion-dollar TFX fighter plane contract to 
the General Dynamics Corp. 

The suit in court in Dallas charged 
that Mr. Korth, as a director of an in- 
surance firm, was engaged in another 
deal that profited him by more than a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

The White House says that the TFX 
contract had no connection with the 
Korth resignation. Perhaps this is an- 
other White House cover story.” 

Either the TFX contract award with 
its conflict of interest, or this insurance 
deal should have been grounds for forc- 
ing Korth's resignation long ago. 

The White House explanations of these 
matters and the “Dear Fred” letter 
should be of the utmost concern to the 
Congress and the public. 

The newspaper article follows: 

Texas Suir CHARGED KORTH SHARED IN 

Fravp—NaMep Him As DEFENDENT IN A 

mies Case—Gort 50,000 SHARES ror Am IN 


(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

Datla, Tex—A lawsuit on file in Fed- 
eral and State courts here contains charges 
that Navy Secretary Fred Korth was part 
of a conspiracy to manipulate stock in a 
Texas insurance company to defraud other 
stockholders. 

Korth Monday resigned as Secretary of the 
Navy, telling President Kennedy he was do- 
ing so “so that I may return to private 
business and attend to my pressing business 
affairs." He leaves November 1. 

THE TEXAS SUIT 

The suit charged that Korth was a director 
of the insurance company, and was a know- 
ing participant in alleged frauds and decep- 
tions carried out by B. F. Biggers, of Dallas. 

The suit alleged that Korth was one of 
the so-called insiders who obtained more 
than a million dollars profit from fraud on 
other stockholders. 

Complaining stockholders stated that 
Korth received 50,000 shares of the stock in 
the insurance company, with a face value 
of more than $250,000, for $10,000 for his 
role in assisting Biggers in the alleged illegal 
sale and resale of the stock of the insurance 
company. ¥. 

LINKED TO CAGE 

The lawsuit charged that the little group 
of “insiders” who shared in the “illegal” 
profits were Korth and Jack Cage & Co., a 
firm headed by BenJack Cage, the Texas 
insurance and securities swindler who is now 
a fugitive in Brazil. 

Investigators for the McClellan Senate 
Investigations Subcommittee have been in 
Dallas and Fort Worth, and have obtained 
copies of the documents filed In these court 
cases as part of a study of Korth's back- 
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ground in connection with the TFX investi- 
gation. 

The initial suit was filed in 1961, shortly 
before Korth became Navy Secretary. The 
suit asked $5 million from Biggers, Korth, 
and the other defendants. 


SETTLED OUT OF COURT 


The case was settled without going to trial, 
with a judgment against Biggers, Korth, 
and the insurance company calling for de- 
livery of 120,000 shares of stock (with a 
value of from $850,000 to $1 million) to 
an equitable trust. 

The law suit, filed in identical form in 
Dallas district court and in the Federal dis- 
trict court at Fort Worth, named Biggers as 
the chief defendant. Biggers was president 
and chairman of the board of the insurance 
firm, which was organized in 1955 under 
the name of All State Life Insurance Co. 
Later it became Professional & Business Men's 
Insurance Co. 

The petition states that Korth was a di- 
rector of the firm. It charges that he 
allowed Biggers and the insurance firm to 
use his name, his picture, and his reputation 
as a banker and as a former high Govern- 
ment official in the Truman administration 
to promote the sale of the insurance stock. 

According to the firm’s brochure, Korth 
was Deputy Counsel for the Army and As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army until 1953. 

TWENTY CENTS A SHARE 


In his answer to the law suit, Korth said 
he had bought 50,000 shares of the insurance 
company stock at 20 cents a share. He did 
not pay any cash down, Biggers accepting 
his 3-year note. The public had been told 
the stock would be sold at $5.25 a share. 

In his reply, Korth denied personal knowl- 
edge of the complicated financial dealings 
between the insurance company and Cage, 
which was to sell the securities, 

Cage fied to Brazil after being convicted 
in a State court. He is also under Indict- 
ment on Federal charges of violating the 
securities and exchange law. Judgments 
totaling more than $200,000 are pending 
against him in Federal Tax Court. 

Biggers is disputing Federal tax claims 
totaling more than $800,000 involving both 
personal income taxes and the affairs of the 
insurance firm. 


NO ADMISSION 


The decree settling the insurance com- 
pany suit contained the statement that the 
judgment against Biggers Korth and the in- 
surance company “shall not be construed as 
an admission by the defendants against 
whom the judgment is rendered.” 

However, the McClellan committee is in- 
terested in the full facts, because of the ques- 
tions raised in on the possibility 
of Korth being involved in a conflict of 
interest in the TFX warplane contract. 

Chairman Jon McCLELLAN, Democrat of 
Arkansas; Senator Cart, Curtis, Republi- 
can of Nebraska; and Senator Kant. MUNDT, 
Republican of South Dakota; have ques- 
tioned Korth about loans that his Fort 
Worth bank made to the General Dynamics 
Corp. in the fall of 1961—a few months be- 
fore Korth became Navy Secretary. 

DYNAMICS LOAN 


Korth has said he was president of Conti- 
nental National Bank of Fort Worth, and in 
that capacity had approved a loan of about 
$400,000 to General Dynamics. 

He said that when he became Secretary, 
he retained $160,000 worth of stock in Con- 
tinental National, which then had a loan out- 
standing to General Dynamics. 

After becoming Navy Secretary, Korth took 
a part in the negotiation of the contract 
competition between General Dynamics and 
the Boeing Co., and overruled his subordi- 
nates to recommend that the contract be 
given to Generai Dynamics. 
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Members of the McClellan subcommittee 
have suggested a full investigation of Korth 
and General Dynamics loans, as well as any 
other business dealings that might relate to 
his record for integrity. 

Korth has been criticized in Congress for 
a conflict of interests in the TFX case. 
Representative H. R. Gross, Republican 
of Iowa, and Senator Jonn WiLLIAMsS, Re- 
publican of Delaware, have asked the Comp- 
troller General for a ruling. 

Senator Moor raised the question wheth- 
er Korth, as stockholder of a bank with a 
loan outstanding to General Dynamics, 
could be completely objective. 

Korth has been furious at the challenge to 
his integrity, and has stated that his coun- 
try means more to him than a $6 billion 
contract for Fort Worth or the business 
relationship between his bank and General 
Dynamics. 


The Senate Must Save “Alianza” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like to 
include at this point an editorial which 
appeared in Life magazine of Septem- 
ber 27, entitled “The Senate Must Save 
‘Alianza. so 

In my opinion, it is most unfortunate 
that this House slashed the administra- 
tion’s request for foreign aid, particu- 
larly affecting the Alliance for Progress 
which has contributed so effectively to 
the Latin American countries in the past. 

As expressed in the article which fol- 
lows, I, too, hope that the Senate will 
see fit to restore these necessary funds: 

THE SENATE Must Save "ALIANZA" 


The U.S. Senate, about to consider the for- 
eign aid bill, has a chance to repair a grave 
error made last month by the House. In a 
mood of diffuse hostility to the continuing 
aid burden on the U.S. taxpayer, the House 
slashed the administration's request by about 
a billion dollars, including a 25-percent cut 
in the Alllance for Progress. Although no 
foreign aid figure should be thought sacro- 
sanct, this particular cut was a poor idea. 

The Alliance for Progress is a long-term 
U.S. policy based on two-way agreements 
with 19 Latin American Republics. Congress 
in 1962 endorsed the policy by authorizing 
$600 million a year for 4 years ahead. Both 
Washington and the Latin Americans have 
relied on this endorsement in planning the 
new schools, housing projects, farm-develop- 
ment loans, mobile medical units, food for 
peace, and numerous other programs which 
are helping Latin America try to make itself 
a modern democratic society. If the U.S. 
share is cut by $150 million, not only must 
many of these programs be cut back but the 
stanchest Latin supporters of the Alianza 
will feel that Congress has welshed on a 
long-term commitment. Castro’s radio 
gloated over the House action, saying it 
proved you can’t trust the U.S. imperialists. 

To Teodoro Moscoso, U.S. Coordinator of 
the Alliance, the cut was a particular blow 
because, after a slow start, he had really be- 
gun to make the Latin Americans take their 
part in the Alliance seriously. They have 
undertaken tax and land reforms and other 
self-help programs which do not come easy 
for them but are beginning to bear fruit 
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(Life, Aug. 16). “They've had 400 years of 
bad practices,” says Moscoso. “They need 
confidence in themselves, in us, in the whole 
Alliance program. The House action has 
been a blow to all this.” 

The Alliance is too well-conceived and 
strategic a U.S. Policy to be toyed with like 
that. The Senate will, we hope, restore our 
commitment and the confidence of our hem|!- 
sphere allies. 


The AID Investment Guarantee Program 
Fosters Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAIT 
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Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, ad- 
vocates of the free enterprise system will 
be pleased to know that the Agency for 
International Development has accom- 
plished a great deal in promoting private 
investment in underdeveloped countries 
through its investment guaranty pro- 
gram. This very important and well- 
considered activity of our foreign aid 
program has helped to project the activi- 
ties of our private businessmen and cor- 
porations into foreign countries in dem- 
onstration of a system which has con- 
tributed much more to the strength of 
our own country than direct intervention 
of government. 


An agreement recently reached with 
Ecuador marked the 21st investment 
guarantee agreement by AID in 12 
months, The bilateral agreement such 
as that reached with Ecuador permits 
AID to insure U.S. investors against in- 
ability to convert local currency into 
dollars; against loss due to expropria- 
tion, war, insurrection and revolution, 
and against certain commercial and po- 
litical risks of an extended nature. Fees 
are charged for this insurance. Since 
1948, when the program was started, the 
United States has signed agreements 
with 70 countries. 

The new agreement with Ecuador 
amends one dating from 1955 by adding 
protection for investors against the 
hazards of war, insurrection and revo- 
lution and extended risks. The previous 
coverage provided protection only 
against inconvertibility of currency and 
loss from expropriation. 

As of June 30, 1963, AID enjoyed a 
profit from this insurance program. As 
of that date AID and its predecessors 
had issued $1,192,675,600 worth of guar- 
antees to private investors. Fees col- 
lected totaled $12,417,917.88. Only three 
claims have been made, totaling $667,- 
547. 

No new guarantees have been issued 
for Europe since 1959. The current em- 
phasis is on underdeveloped countries 
and dependencies. In the fiscal quarter, 
April 1 to June 30, 1963, guarantees were 
issued to 23 applicants, totaling $7,637,- 
924. As of June 30, AID had on hand 
1,137 applications totaling $4.5 billion. 
Of these 665 were for Latin America, 
representing a total of $2.8 billion. 
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Mr. Speaker, I do hope that those who 
have opposed our foreign aid program in 
the belief that its activities contravene 
our private enterprise system will take 
note of this accomplishment of AID. 


Local Communities Push Retraining 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
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Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act became law last year, local communi- 
ties throughout the Nation have begun 
extensive retraining programs to up- 
grade their labor force and provide the 
unemployed with skills to meet the ever- 
increasing demands of our increasingly 
technological society. 

One of the largest Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act projects in 
the country is centered in the Paterson- 
Clifton-Passaic region of New Jersey. 
According to a New York Times article of 
October 15, more than 80 percent of the 
project's initial 500 trainees have found 
new jobs in their hometowns within the 
past year. Seven hundred other persons 
are now enrolled or will begin classes 
shortly, while plans are being made to 
accommodate 1,300 additional workers. 

Part of the great success of this par- 
ticular project stems from the close co- 
operation with business in the area. 
The Barbizon Co.; for example, a large 
manufacturer of ladies lingerie, made 
available its sewing machines for retrain- 
ing purposes because it was plagued by 
“a terribly tight labor market” and badly 
needed additional trained workers. 

This is only one example of how effec- 
tive a retraining program can be, and I 
want to call it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. The key to a solution of our 
unemployment problem lies in an up- 
grading and retraining of our labor force 
to fill the existing job vacancies rather 
than by simply increasing aggregate de- 
mand in the economy. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article describing this project from 
the October 15 New York Times in the 
Recorp at this point: 

PATERSON MEETS JOBLESS PROBLEM 
(By Clarence Dean) 

PATERSON, N. J., October 14—A massive 
attack on unemployment is underway here. 

For more than a year, jobless residents of 
the Paterson-Clifton-Passaic region have 
been attending classes to learn new skills and 


prepare them for new kinds of employ- 
ment. 

More than 80 percent of those who have 
been retrained are now working again. 

“The program has succeeded far beyond 
our expectations,” says Mayor Frank X. 
Graves. We knew it had a potential, but 
we never envisioned this.” 

So far, 500 unemployed Passaic County 
workers have been retrained, 700 more are 
now enrolled or begin classes shortly. 
Plans are being made to set up classes for an 
additional 1,300. 
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The program was established in 1962 under 
the Federal Area Redevelopment Act and 
Manpower Development and Training Act. 
The Federal Government bears all the costs, 
although the organization and operation are 
directed locally. The Paterson project has 
become one of the largest in the country. 

The program offered so far is designed to 
train unemployed persons as machine tool 
operators, welders, nurses’ aids, medical 
secretaries, electronic solder-assemblers, 
power sewing machine operators and sales- 
persons. 

Typical of those retrained was the 500th 
graduate, whose completion of a 6-week 
course in soldering and assembly was marked 
with a public ceremony last week. 

He is Luis Elias Valcarcel, 32 years old, who 
came to this country from Lima, Peru, 14 
months ago. He is married and the father of 
five children. 

Mr. Valcarcel, a packer in a shirt manufac- 
turing plant, became unemployed because of 
a layoff! in the plant. He got a job im- 
mediately after completing the course and 
now hopes to attend an evening college to 
study accounting. 

Another example is Mrs, Clara Adams, one 
of 15 women attending a power-machine 
sewing class the other day in a plant of the 
Barbizon Co., a large manufacturer of ladies’ 
lingerie here. Mrs. Adams, a middle-aged 
Negro, formerly was employed as a domestic. 

“All my life,” she said, “I've loved to sew. 
But I've never had a chance to get a job at 
it. No one will look at you unless you've 
had experience.” 

The Barbizon Co., plagued by what its 
manager, G. M. Goodson, describes as “a 
terribly tight labor market,” offered to make 
its machines available for retraining pur- 
poses. 

Cooperation in the program has come from 
other local industries, as well as from the 
Paterson Board of Education, which agreed 
to set up special retraining classes in late 
afternoon and evening hours at the voca- 
tional high school. 

The region’s unemployment problem—the 
number of jobless is estimated at 12,000— 
arises in part from an influx of unskilled 
Spanish-speaking residents, as well as the 
decline of the textile industry. 


The Wheat Deal With Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the clever- 
est, and one of the most effective, articles 
on the wheat deal with Russia that I 
have seen was written by Ruth Mont- 
gomery and appeared in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner for October 14, 1963. By 
use of a parody on the well-known story 
of Joseph in Egypt, the author graphi- 
cally portrays the meaning and implica- 
tions of the administration’s decision to 
sell wheat to the Communists. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
this article: 

THe WHEAT DEAL Wrrn RUSSIA 


(By Ruth Montgomery) 
WASHINGTON. —And there was a famine in 
the land. And patriarch Nikita Khrushchev, 
who was not a God-fearing man, looked 
around for a way to save himself and his 
Communist clan. 
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Now when Nikita saw that there was wheat 
in America, he said unto Gromyko: “Some 
capitalist dreamer has been storing up sur- 
pluses against the lean years, which are now 
upon us. Get you down thither, and buy 
for us from thence, that we may live and 
not die.” 

And Gromyko said unto the patriarch: 
“But what if our brothers the Americans re- 
member that you said you would bury 
them?” 

Khrushchey spake harshly, saying he had 
already sold some of his favorite comrades 
an Siberian bondage for less backtalk than 

SACKS OP GOLD 


The patriarch then loaded Gromyko’s sacks 
with gold, so that he could bring back that 
which the Communist system had failed to 
produce. And Gromyko took some of his 
comrades and went to the land of plenty, 
and the governor over all the land was John, 
the many-coated son of Joseph P. 

Now this was the same young man to 
whom Gromyko had sold a bill of goods ex- 
actly 1 year previously by claiming that 
patriarch Nikita was putting only defensive 
weapons and agrarian reformers in Cuba. 
But lo, even as Gromyko spake thus, aerial 
sples dispatched by John, the son of Joseph 
P., were spotting missile installations in the 
island to the southward. 

Now Gromyko pondered on these things 
as he went hat in hand to Governor John, 
but he did not bow down before him with 
his face to the earth. After all, his bags 
were loaded with gold. 

But John, remembering the former treach- 
ery, said unto Gromyko: “Whence come ye? 
Ye are spies, to see the nakedness of the land 
ye are come.” 

Gromyko, maintaining an unbowed head 
and straight face, replied: “Nay, my lord, 
but to buy food are thy servants come. We 
are true men; thy servants are no spies.” 

Now John, the son of Joseph P., was a very 
understanding sort who realized that Patri- 
arch Nikita did not really want to bury us, 
but merely to wipe us off the face of the 
earth. 

TOO MUCH TO EAT 


This wise young governor also knew that 
his own people were becoming restive be- 
cause they had too much to eat, and were 
tired of storing so much plenty against a 
rainy day. 

John therefore assembled his advisers, and 
although some spake in favor of punishing 
the Communist comrades for their previous 
treachery, most of them were dazzled by the 
exotic foreign gold. 

The young governor commanded his offi- 
cials to fill the Communist sacks with grain, 
and to restore every man's money into his 
sack. 

And they loaded their asses with the 
grain, and departed thence. And one of 
them, opening his sack to feed his ass, espied 
his money and said unto his brethren: "My 
money is restored, and lo, it is even in my 
sack.“ 

And their hearts nearly failed them, but 
when they returned to Patriarch Nikita and 
told him what had happened he comforted 
them, saying: “Have no fear, my comrades. 
This is the way the capitalist Americans do 
business. They subsidize their farmers to 
grow far more grain than they can use; then 
they taketh up taxes to pay for storing it 
and when the time is ripe and we hunger, 
they sell it to us at half the market price, 
which they call the world price.” 

MONEY AND GRAIN 


Gromyko beamed and said, “good father, 


“Aye, even so,” “At this 
price there is no further point in our trying 
to grow grain at home. We will hereafter 
use our farmers to produce missiles, and we 
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will feed ourselves with subsidized American 
produce. Prepare to return ye, then, to the 
land of plenty to buy also cotton, milk, but- 
ter and feed grains.” 

And it came to pass that a lively trade 
developed, and many, many moons elapsed 
before the American taxpayers finally real- 
ized they were supporting the Communist 
economy. 


How NLRB Remakes Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, on October 7, 1963, I appraised 
the House of the fact that the National 
Labor Relations Board and its agents 
have held a series of closed meetings 
during the last 3 months with certain 
union officials concerning the interpreta- 
tion and administration of our labor 
laws. More recently the NLRB has in- 
vited the representatives of several na- 
tional business organizations to parti- 
cipate in similar meetings. 

Mr. Speaker, the NLRB is an admin- 
istrative tribunal with judicial functions 
to perform. It has no business holding 
secret meetings with any organized 
pressure group over whose activities it 
is required to pass judgment. 

If meetings are necessary to provide 
that the Board with assistance and guid- 
ance in the performance of its functions, 
they should be open, public meetings 
with advance notice to all interested or 
affected parties. The public at large, 
the millions who do not happen to belong 
to unions or business organizations, have 
an important stake in the interpretation 
and administration of our labor laws. 

Mr. Speaker, on Monday of this week 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat 
commented editorially upon this matter. 
I include the editorial at this point in 
the Recorp: 

How NLRB Remakes Law 

Recently, when we described in these 
columns how the National Labor Relations 
Board had ignored a Federal court order and 
reversed a regional NLRB office and one of its 
own trial examiners in a labor dispute in 
Jerseyville, II., we tacked a question mark 
onto the heading of the editorial. 

3 made it read: “NLRB Making Own 

w ” 

Now we no longer think the question mark 
was necessary. 

In discussing the Jerseyville case in Con- 
gress last week, Representative ROBERT P. 
GRIFFIN, coauthor of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act, left little doubt that NLRB had disre- 
garded “clear restrictions” in the law against 
picketing in such situations. 

He charged that the Board, dealing a 
“severe blow“ to an independent union at 
Jerseyville, was continuing on its way toward 
“complete repeal” of the section of the act 
adopted by Congress to control “blackmail 
picketing.” 

Why blackmail picketing, which was barred 
by Congress, is permitted by NLRB was also 
made crystal clear as Mr. Griffin told the 
story of how it has been operating under the 
Kennedy administration. 

The AFL-CIO and NLRB have been work- 
ing in cahoots to emasculate the Landrum- 
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Griffin Act, especially that section which pro- 
hibits a union from using picketing pressure 
to force unorganized workers or members of 
another union to join Its own, usually an 
AFL-CIO or Teamsters’ outfit. 

During the last 3 months, Mr. GRIFFIN in- 
formed Congress, eight meetings have been 
arranged by the Board at the request of the 
Industrial Union Department of the AFL- 
CIO to discuss what its officials like and do 
not like about current Board policies.” 

All the meetings were held in private, even 
conducted on an off-the-record basis. No 
other unions were represented nor the nearly 
50 million workers in the Nation who don't 
belong to any union. No one was there to 
speak up for their rights, those of the vast 
majority. 

But this is how the National Labor Re- 
lations Board—which, as Mr. GRIFFIN says, is 
“an administrative tribunal with judicial 
functions * * * created by Congress to hear 
and decide cases by applying the laws as 
written and intended by Congress”—chose to 
confer with AFL-CIO officials on what they 
“like and do not like“ about its policies! 

Is it any wonder that after eight such secret 
sessions, in Mr. Grirrin’s words, “the Board’s 
bias in favor of big league AFL-CIO unions 
and against smaller, independent unions has 
become increasingly apparent“? 

What can be done about a situation so un- 
just and so unfair, so undemocratic and so 
un-American? 

Apparently, nothing about the NLRB itself, 
as reconstituted by President Kennedy. 

One can only assume his appointees are 
doing his bidding and that he thinks it is 
smarter politics to have the big league unions 
in his corner with an election coming up 
next year than the rank and file of the un- 
or; 


ganized. 

Consequently, Mr. Grirrin believes relief 
must come from Congress through a bill Rep- 
resentative Pui. M. Lax nun- the other co- 
author of the Landrum-Griffin Act—has 
introduced which would divest NLRB of all 
jurisdiction in unfair labor practice cases 
and repose that responsiblity in the courts 
of the land. 

Having such cases decided in open court 
would certainly be the most effective way to 
put an end to NLRB's practice of remaking 
labor laws passed by Congress in secret con- 
ferences with AFL-CIO officials. 


The First Amendment: Long May It 
Wave— The First Amendment Repre- 
sents the Last Bastion of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
foundations of democracy set up the 
freedom of the press. American news- 
papers were at that time and_have be- 
come the saviour of the past, the promise 
of 15 5 future, and the hope of the pres- 
ent. 

America ultimately rests upon the 
truth of the press rather than the exag- 
geration of the administration- backed 
news management media. 

I would like to reiterate to my con- 
stituents the ideas of our Founding Fa- 
thers. They felt that they were the per- 
sonification of democracy and of our 
American Republic, but they have been 
wrong. 
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For the final answer is with the ideas 
of the people. Thanks to the first 
amendment, the newspapers—as person- 
ified in my district by the Rock Island 
Argus, Moline Daily Dispatch, Galesburg 
Register-Mail, Kewanee Star-Courier, 
Canton Ledger, and the Monmouth Re- 
view-Atlas—contain the last grain of 
sand and the last hope of righteousness 
in the battle between what is correct and 
what is the dream of the brothers three 
and the sisters two for domination of 
180 million of those untrammeled by 
blood and unaffected by political party. 
All hail our press—long may they wave. 


Quality Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege this week to testify before the 
Senate Commerce Committee in support 
of the quality stabilization bill. In order 
to give wider circulation to the facts 
about this important legislation, under 
previous permission, I am setting forth 
the text of my testimony at this point: 
STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS M. 

PELLY IN SUPPORT or S. 774 BEFORE THE 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON QUALITY STABI- 

LIZATION OF THE SENATE COMMERCE COM- 

MITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the com- 
mittee for this opportunity to testify in 
favor of the enactment of S. 774, the so- 
called quality stabilization bill. 

In this connection, may I mention my 
background before coming to Congress. 
From 1937 to 1952 I was the president and 
general manager of Lowman & Hanford Co. 
with retail stationery stores in Seattle and 
other similar stores in Olympia, Spokane, 
and Wenatchee, Wash. This experience 
should qualify me as a witness on this legis- 
lation. Furthermore since I no longer have 
any financial interest, direct or indirect, in 
this or any similar business, I think I can 
qualify further on the basis of objectivity. 

In addition, for more than a quarter of a 
century, I was extremely active in the Seattle 
Retail Trade Bureau, as a board member of 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Stationers Association. 

Lowman & Hanford Co., for years operated 
under fair trade agreements, and I found 
that such arrangements were a protection 
for the consumer, but did not eliminate 
competition between similar merchandise 
lines. 

It was then and still is my contention that 
the greatness of this country depends on 
initiative, integrity, and decision of the indi- 
vidual with an opportunity to compete and 
a chance to make a fair profit. 

That kind of opportunity has not only been 
challenged in recent years, but the chal- 
lengers have created a chaos that is killing 
the independent small retail stores of our 
country. A precise, simple, and fully honest 
bill is before Congress that can lend protec- 
tion to small business through protection of 
the brand name, It is entirely optional and 
applies only where the brand name is in open 
competition with similar products in the 
market. It is called the quality stabilization 
bill. 
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In my six terms in Congress, L have never 
witnessed such relentless, cold-blooded 
blindness to fact as that of the opposition 
to the quality stabilization bill. 

Resorting to false slogans and imaginary 
dragons of price increases, they consistently 
sidestep the recognition of fact—that there 
is a killing disease racing through the blood- 
stream of America's free enterprise system. 
By so disregarding the very evident disease, 
they therefore do not feel called upon to 
offer an alternative to quality stabilization. 
Rather, they resort to the Hitlerian plan of 
repeating a falsehood long enough to make 
it sound like fact, They ignore facts. We 
are here in Congress to deal with facts. 

Personally, I deplore not only their con- 
tinued waste of time and money, but also the 
very laxity that allows Members of Congress 
to be duped by them. 

To me the enactment of the quality sta- 
bilization bill is a matter of right or wrong. 
In this context I believe the quality stabil- 
ization bill is right. It is simple. It does 
not force anybody to do anything. It takes 
Government out of business. It fs, if studied 
without prejudice, meticulously written for 
full protection. In no way does it tend to 
raise prices. In every way it does tend to 
Increase healthy competition. It is not price 
fixing. Rather than fair trade, it is necessi- 
tated by the failure of fair trade. It is no 
panacea, no attempted cure-all. It hurts no 
one, not even the discounter if he too wishes 
to compete pricewise against a brandname, 
not as a brand name to obscure and confuse 
price. It sets a standard of values by which 
the consumer can judge a bargain, and by his 
purchases cast his vote. At no time ever 
does it, as the opponents try to make you 
believe, force any price raising on competi- 
tive products in free and open competition. 

A representative of the Department of 
Commerce appeared before House Commerce 
Committee hearings in opposition. He sig- 
nificantly did not refer to a release by his 
own department, stating over 395,000 busi- 
ness failures in the previous year, over 1,200 
per day—50 an ħour—10 while I am talking 
to you. What is right in this decadent mar- 
keting? Is it professional speculation or is 
it fact? What is our position in Congress? 
Is it to deal in a constant ping pong game of 
words or to recognize fact? 

A few labor writers are waging a campaign 
against the bill which would have you think 
all union members are against it. Yet, at the 
very same time they are decrying the multi- 
million unemployment problem; they are 
right now using their lobby, the most power- 
ful in all American history, to shorten work 
week hours. They are totally ignoring fact 
for theory by side-stepping as they criticize 
instead of construct. They ignore President 
Kennedy who says shorter work weeks will 
not increase employment. Are they not 
aware that we are in overproduction right 
now here at home, because an ever-increasing 
percentage of our factories are moving 
branch plants to foreign countries, there to 
use the same tools and dies, the same know- 
how and creative ingenuity, but with native 
labor at a fraction of the hourly cost? And 
can't they see those products are being sent 
back to the prostituted bargain marts of 
America for cheap, cheap pricing? Can't they 
possibly see that the workers of America are 
the largest group of consumers of foreign, 
nonunion, falsely advertised, cheap products? 
Can't they possibly understand that an 
economy cannot possibly hold up unless it is 
profitable to all concerned? After all, the 
high American labor standard of wages is 
linked with the ultimate sale of brand name, 
quality, and integrity merchandise. 

Some of the opponents to quality stabil- 
ization here in Congress, are at the same 
time vehement advocates of urban re- 
newal.“ I quote here from an AP release 
of September 27, 1963: “Tacoma gets big 
urban renewal grant.” Tacoma, a city in 
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my State of Washington, is just 30 miles 
south of my home, Seattle. Its economy is 
the same as Seattle. The news report states 
that the Urban Renewal Administration gave 
a grant of $4,544,708 and a loan of $6,660,515 
for quote “renewal of its central business 
district.“ Let's talk truth, not fancy. 

Downtown Tacoma is today a virtual grave- 

The empty stores all along Broadway, 
Pacific Avenue and Commerce Street attest 
to failure, heartbreak, and a diseased econ- 
omy. The Tacoma Retail Trade Bureau, 
after careful study of the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill, became a unanimous and avid pro- 
ponent. Why? 

Well, does anyone for a minute think a 
fancy new store front with higher rent and 
maintenance is going to bring the retailer 
back for another race to brankruptcy? Give 
him a chance to protect his precious brand 
name product, to fulfill his service pledges 
and he will come back—come back to build 
his own new store without Government sub- 
sidy. Give him a chance to compete and he 
will, Putting him in a more beautiful ambu- 
lance isn't going to save his life or make 
his death any happier. Let's be realistic. 
What is right? What is wrong? 

Our democracy is based on equal rights 
for all. It is to protect minorities by giving 
them an equal opportunity. 

What about equality protection for the 
shrinking minority—the independent store 
owner—the man who contributes to and 
works for the Community Chest, the man we 
see with his family in church, whose kids go 
to school with our kids, who is the mainstay 
of a chamber of commerce, a service club, 
and all the things that make society good 
and make America great? All he is asking 
is a chance—a chance to compete. He asks 
no subsidies. He asks for no Government 
help, nor for high-priced Government super- 
vision. He just wants a chance to compete 
his brand name quality products against 
just “bargains"’—to try to demonstrate to 
consumers that he has a better value for 
them. By such he can still go broke—but 
he won't have died economically due to mis- 
representation by merchants who have 
neither any interest in the integrity of a 
brand name except as bait, nor any inter- 
est in the community except to exploit it. 

The Kiplinger letter of September 27, 1963, 
warns against “stripped down“ stores that 
operate on skinny margins, sell merchandise 
only, no service, no credit, no deliveries, no 
sales clerks. 

The discounters themselves are accurately 
quoted, I am told, as predicting that within 


10 years all retailing will be controlled by 


less than 100 companies. 

I cannot believe anyone wants to do away 
with small business or to eliminate the small 
stores. 
quality stabilization. Yet this is called price 
fixing and evil. 

Price fixing? What is price fixing? By 
such descripition for quality stabilization it 
must include others. 

It should include the printed price on a 
postage stamp. That too would be price fix- 


ing. 

What do those who oppose this bill say? 

Do they pay a fixed rent? Price fixed. 

Do they work for unionized wages? Price 
fixed. 

Do they carry any insurance? Price fixed. 

Do they travel by cab, bus, train, or air- 
plane? Price fixed. 

Has a redeap carried your bags recently? 
The tip is price fixed. 

Do they have a telephone? Price fixed. 

Do they buy a magazine or newspaper? 
Price fixed. 

Do they ever place any advertising in a 
Magazine or newspaper? Price fixed. 

Do they elect a Congressman or Senator? 
His salary is price fixed. 

Do they farm? Here they are price fixed 
not to farm. 


The only alternative I know of is 
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fixed 


Do they pay taxes? Price fixed. 

Do they have running water In their 
homes? Price fixed. 

Do they have electricity or gas fixtures? 
Price fixed. 

You can add to this list as long as you 
want. Now why don't these critics admit 
this? Why don't they also admit the bill 
asks no price fixing at au? Why don't they 
say it is entirely optional and only on a 
product price leveled by consumer accep- 
tance in free and open competition? 

The public must be protected; otherwise 
it would mean the right to dicker with the 
driver on your cab ride home tonight, or to 
the busdriver, Otherwise, that would mean 
that any one of us with an airplane could 
start hauling passengers for any price we 
could get from the rider. It would mean the 
end of minimum wage laws. It would mean 
an oriental bazaar sort of existence for every- 
thing and everyone including perhaps polit- 
ical candidates who might offer themselves 
to the voters at competitive bargain prices. 

Or would it mean instead the Government 
taking over everything? Is that what these 
people want? If so, let them say so. 

Millions of words have been carefully 
written and spoken to answer every ques- 
tion or accusation in comonsense and 
substaniated proof. It seems thus far that 
all has been in vain in the face of misrep- 
resentation and totally false slogans repeated 
and repeated without any reason except to 
fool people. 

The quality stabilization bill is no panacea 
nor cureall. It is, in simple fact, a pre- 
cisely written bill of absolute fairness, and 
as an emergency to keep alive our way of 
e until at least something better is de- 
v S 

The week of October 7 saw the 62d anni- 
versary convention of the National Electrical 
Contractors Association. With its objective 
this year being the theme Let's All Make 
a Profit,” more than 3,500 electrical men 
were in attendance. Key speaker was the 
Honorable Donald L. Jackson, former Con- 
gressman from California. His address titled 
“Challenge to Action“ urged the electrical 
industry to consider and take prompt and 
effective action to meet the challenge to 
free enterprise hurled down by those who 
have little faith in the economic system but 
have served to make this Nation the most 
powerful in the history of mankind. He 
pointed out that the American economic 
system rests upon the profit motive In busi- 
ness and in industry and that lacking that 
motive, there is no foundation upon which 
our traditional system of free enterprise can 
stand. 

What he said is plain commonsense. It 
was said in the understanding of what is 
right and what is wrong. 

The opponents to the quality stabilization 
bill, I feel certain, are well intended. But 
I here submit that if so, they are in this 
case being unrealistic, are ignoring the 
fundamental need of this bill being enacted 
immediately as a salvation of our precious 
pream and the small businesses of this Na- 
tion. 

Certain union labor leaders condemning 
this bill is as unrealistic as were business- 
men and capital in the successful fight of 
organized labor for decent wages and hours. 
If quality stabilization, in any sense, is price 
fixing, then so very definitely were any and 
all wage and hour agreements. 

The agricultural argument against the 
quality stabilization bill is perhaps even 
more unrealistic—in a demand to see the 
independent store owner, thelr own counter- 
part in trade, go out of business—as farm 
interests have successfully legislated for 
subsidies and acreage controls to keep from 
growing products on their farms. 

I have read newspaper editorials against 
this bill, but not one of them premised on 
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research or the fact that there is a chaotic 
situation in the marketplace. Such editors 
ignore the fact that their price and adver- 
tising rates are established and printed in 
Standard Rate and Data and meticulously 
followed. That, then, is real price fixing. 
Here is a bill which is mandatory on no 
one—allows a manufacturer of a competitive 
product in free and open competition to 
make up his own mind toward protection of 
the brand name in such competition, How 
in the name of simple right and wrong can 
such newspapers, living under their own 
price fixing call names and bite the hand 
that feeds them? 

The majority of Congress and therefore 
supposedly the people of this country are in 
ra vor of protection. Doesn't that mean pro- 
tection for all? Why in the name of right 
and wrong should the little businessmen of 
America be the only—I repeat only—ones 
left out of a protection of any kind? 

It is basically right that as our country 
meets continually changing times, the 
ground rules be groomed to meet those 

I certainly think that if our way 
of life is to continue, we must conform the 
necessary changes to the principle held 
sacred that there be a fair and even chance 
for each citizen to pick his own career and 
to prove himself to himself and to society, 
and that there be opportunity and incentive 
for profit to all. The entrepreneur—the 
man who desires to own his own business— 
is the backbone of such a conception that 
all men are born free and equal. And that 
is the backbone of this country. 

Base predatory greed on the part of individ- 
uals has always been and under our form of 
government always will be a choice of the 
individual—like his right to pick his own 
career. But that greed, spread out to society, 
will surely be a fatal disease. Such disease 
is cursing the land today. 

To those who oppose quality stabilization, 

I say—first admit to yourself that there is 
a weakness in our enterprise system. I urge 
you to read—read carefully—and without 
prejudice for the time it takes, this quality 
stabilization bill, No one has proposed any 
better immediate alternative, and I feel 
strongly it must be enacted if only as a 
tourniquet to stop the fiow of retail life- 
blood in the American streets—and until 
someone else has found a surer permanent 
cure, 
To my colleagues in the Congress I say 
in all sincerity that herein is contained the 
right and wrong we learned in kindergarten 
and Sunday school. We will be remiss in our 
duties to our constituents and to our Nation 
and to ourselves if we do not enact this bill 
as an emergency measure in the interest of 
small retail business. 


Where Is America Headed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA - 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 


Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, an 
outstanding citizen of Alabama, Mr. 
Henry W. Sweet, of Bessemer, has just 
written an article for the Methodist 

tian Advocate, a publication of the 
Methodist Church in Alabama, which I 
think presents the viewpoint of many 
other Alabamians and southerners. 
Thus, I take the liberty to call the atten- 
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tion of this article to my colleagues by 
inserting it hereunder: 
WHERE Is AMERICA HEADED? 
(By Henry W. Sweet) 


(Eorron's Nore.—A layman of First Meth- 
odist Church, Bessemer, and former member 
of its official board, Mr. Sweet has been prom- 
inent in Alabama public life for many years 
and was at one time docks director for the 
city of Mobile. The views set forth in this 
statement are not those of the editor of the 
Advocate, but it is felt that even so the 
honest convictions of a Methodist layman 
have a right to be heard.) 


“Dare what conscience says is right; 
Do what reason say is best; 

Do with all your mind and might; 
Do your duty and be blest.” 


Methodists, and all church groups, should 
provide leadership in bringing racial har- 
mony to the South and our Nation. This 
leadership should be based on facts of life, 
and knowledge of the history of mankind. 
It should not come from emotional 
and misguided laymen, who thwart the life 
of Christ and His teachings of brotherhood. 
Nowhere in the Bible does God or Christ 
advocate forced mixing of races. In fact, all 
during the life of Christ wherever he traveled 
to preach, He respected local customs, and 
nowhere encouraged intermarriage of races 
and tribes. Even God Almighty separated 
the races of men on earth, and placed them 
as best suited to geography and climate. It 
is personally obnoxious to me for some 
preachers and other church leaders, to base 
their beliefs on the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, rather than on the teachings of the 
Bible. Where were they before 1954, and 
why their belated stand on racial issues 
now? 

ANSWERING GOVERNOR COLLINS 


To clarify my article, I wish to say, I wrote 
Dr. Chalker for permission to contribute 


this statement for publication in the Chris- 


tian Advocate, as a direct desire to answer 
article and editorials written by ex-Gov. 
Leroy Collins, of Florida, and Dr. A. E. 
Middlebrooks, of Athens College, in the Ad- 
vocate issue of August 6, 1963. I am so tired 
of seeing our people, and especially the 
young, being brainwashed by those who dis- 
tort great social issues in the name of 
brotherhood. 

For a white man to embrace complete inte- 
gration of the white and black races is, in 
my opinion, a worse sin against the human 
race than any action he could take. I am 


no bigot, and I do not harbor hate or preju- 


dice for anyone. To hold that a dual civili- 
zation of separate white and black people 
cannot or should not exist is a stupid, fact- 
less, and distorted conclusion. Such non- 
sense reflects on the intelligence of our coun- 
try. 

SHOULD NEGROES PRACTICE SELF-HELP? 


Why do we fail to realize that segregation 
is applicable to the white man as well as 
the Negro? In this practical life we all are 
segregated to a great extent, White people 
cannot sit in Negro restaurants, bathe in 
Negro baths, and trade in Negro stores. 
Thank God for people of self-respect and 
racial pride. Iam a great admirer of Booker 
T. W. who pleaded with his black 
brothers “to let down their buckets where 
they are.” In Birmingham, A. G. Gaston 
has been a great Negro leader, and a success- 
ful businessman. He has provided motels 
for his colored race, insurance companies, 
drugstores, funeral homes, etc. All those 
who bellow that the poor Negro cannot eat 
or lay his head in rest while traveling, should 
instead condemn many rich and powerful 
Negroes for not providing these comforts for 
their own people. Why should the white 
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man provide them? Why should he eat or 
sleep with them? Why is this a measure of 
your Christianity? It is not mine. 

Many individual Negroes have reached the 
pinnacle of success, but as a race the black 
man is the only race on earth who is ashamed 
of his race. The red man, the brown man, 
the yellow man, are all proud of their race 
in whatever state we find them. In the past 
year I have traveled over 50,000 miles in 
Europe and in the Orient, visiting 12 coun- 
tries in Europe, and Japan, Hong Kong, and 
Formosa. All these people had a real sense 
of racial pride. None believed in forced mix- 
ing of people, and all were progressive, intel- 
ligent, and kind. I had previously visited 
many Caribbean islands where the people had 
little or no racial pride, because of various 
degrees of Negro blood. They knew not from 
whence they came, where they were going, 
and cared less. Amalgamation of the white 
and black races is, in my opinion, a sin and 
any man who visits the Caribbean area and 
returns home preaching integration in any 
form, should have his head bored for the 
hollow horn. It always destroys both the 
white and Negro, and always will. In every 
Caribbean country, integration led to amal- 
gamation. These facts cannot be denied by 
anyone, including our foolish and short- 
sighted liberals. 

NEGRO CRIME 


Surely we should be helpful, kind, and 
just. We can be a friend of the Negro. I 
have always been that in both private and 
public life. I have built hospitals, clinics, 
and schools for him. As an official, I spent 
great sums on his health and welfare. Yet 
in Jefferson County, Ala., when I had access 
to the records, we found 75 percent of the 
crime was committed by the Negro race, who 
were only 45 percent of the population, and 
most of it was against his own people. 
Eighty percent of the cases of syphilis was 
among the 45-percent Negroes. In this coun- 
ty 90 percent of the illegitimate children 
were Negro babies. I agree with these words 
of Abraham Lincoln, “I am not in favor of 
Negroes to intermarry with white people, 
and I will say in addition to this that there 
is a physical and moral difference between 
the white and black races, which will for- 
ever forbid the two races living together on 
terms of social and political equality. And 
inasmuch as they cannot so live, while they 
do remain together, there must be the posi- 
tion of superior and inferior, and I, as much 
as any other man am in favor of having the 
superior position assigned to the white race.” 
Hurrah for ole Abe. 

The Supreme Court of today thinks it is 
good psychology to bypass Congress in this 
social upheaval of so-called civil rights. 
Congress has never enacted laws on which 
the 1954 school mixing decision was based. 
Wise men and good churchmen will protest 
and hesitate, before they carry their support 
of the Court far enough to approve its 
usurpation of the prerogative of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. The blood 
of our forebears is blackened by the efforts 
of do-gooders, socialists, pro-Communists, 
and paid agitators. The activities of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in street marches, 
sit-ins, riots, etc., is most unfortunate. In 
my opinion, the Methodist Church should 
withdraw support from the National Council 
of Churches which appears to be infiltrated 
with misguided leadership. As an individual 
Methodist I have stopped all my personal 
contributions to this organization. 

The present agitation in America will not 
produce justice nor equality. For the safety 
of our Nation let's warn the nonthinking 
people of the facts and use our literature to 
counteract the propaganda being spread in 
the name of brotherhood. 


1963 


Inflationary Possibilities in the Current 
Economic Setting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, three re- 
cent articles have discussed the possi- 
bility of a renewal of inflation in the 
economy during the current expansion 
as well as in the future as a result of a 
tax cut and higher levels of Federal 
spending. The administration's position 
is that inflation will not occur under its 
fiscal policies because idle plant and 
manpower will serve as a shield against 
it. The fact is that much of our idle 
plant is obsolete and much of our unem- 
ployed manpower will not be able to take 
up the new jobs that may open up under 
the stimulus of tax reduction until the 
unemployed have undergone extensive 
retraining programs. 

An editorial in the Washington Post of 
October 13 says that recent price in- 
creases “could result in general pressures 
which would threaten the success of a 
tax cut and exacerbate the Nation’s bal- 
ance-of-payments problem.” The Post 
ascribes the price increases in some in- 
dustries to genuine increases on the de- 
mand side and, in others, to attempts to 
test the market. Stressing the impor- 
tance of avoiding inflation, the editorial 
states that “the economic impact of the 
tax bill depends heavily on the mainte- 
nance of price stability.” 

An article in the U.S. News & World 
Report of October 14 entitled “Another 
Round of Price Increases,” discusses re- 
cent price rises and presents the opinions 
of a large number of economists on the 
price picture that can be expected in the 
coming year. The article quotes Albert 
T. Sommers, an economist of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, as 
saying that the danger of inflation seems 
greater today than at any time since the 
last big move in prices in 1955-57. The 
Department of Labor is quoted as saying 
that a moderate uptrend in wholesale 
prices may take place in the latter part 
of 1963 and this will probably be reflected 
subsequently at the consumer level. 
Finally, a Labor Department economist 
has said: 

I think we are getting a little inflation 
and I think we are going to get a little more 
if we get a tax cut and a moderately in- 
creased budget. I think we would get at 
least a half percentage point rise in the Con- 
sumer Price Index in 1964 more than we are 
getting in 1963, 


Since a 2-percent rise in prices would 
wipe out the stimulative effect of the 
proposed tax cut, an added half per- 
centage point rise over and above the 1.5- 
percent rise which is apparently expected 
in any case, will thus offset about a 
fourth of the tax cut’s stimulative effect. 

Finally, in the Wall Street Journal of 
October 14, George Shea discusses at 
some length the Commerce Department 
index of 22 sensitive commodities—com- 
modities which normally are early mov- 
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ers when price trends change. The arti- 
cle points out that substantial price in- 
creases in the sensitive commodities in 
recent months has taken place and this 
can largely be explained by credit ex- 
pansion outpacing physical production. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
these three articles discussing inflation- 
ary trends in the economy in the RECORD 
at this point: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Oct. 13, 
1963 
PRICE PRESSURES 

Although consumers have yet to be af- 
fected, the announced price increases in 
steel, aluminum, zinc, and glass products 
could result in general pressures which 
would threaten the success of a tax cut and 
exacerbate the Nation’s balance-of-payments 
problem. 

Opponents of tax reduction have harped 
on the theme that a rise of disposable or 
after-tax income will touch off an inflation- 
ary spiral, But the price increases an- 
nounced over the past few months can 
hardly be ascribed to tax reduction, actual 
or anticipated. 

In some of the industries, there doubtless 
have been genuine tmprovements on the de- 
mand side as reflected by rising output and 
the reduction of excess capacity. In others, 
however, boosts resulted from attempts to 
test the market, and they appear to be stick- 
ing in face of considerable excess capacity. 

The Government has no legal power to 
intervene in the pricing process and its re- 
luctance to plunge in again on an ad hoc 
basis was demonstrated by its acquiescence 
to the selected steel price increases that 
were announced last April. Voluntary re- 
straint then provides the only hope for main- 
taining stability in industries where pro- 
ducers have great discretion in pricing. 

In the past appeals for a measure of re- 
straint evoked replies in the vein of “After 
you, Gaston.” Yet if the decislonmakers can 
be persuaded that the economic impact of 
the tax bill depends heavily on the main- 
tenance of price stability, they might be 
willing to go along. 

From the U.S. News & World Report, 
Oct. 14, 1963] 
ANOTHER ROUND OF Price Increases: How 
Your Lrvinc Costs WILL Be AFFECTED 

Almost every day is bringing a boost in 
one price or another. People wonder whether 
living costs are going to shoot upward. This 
look at prices from the raw materials to re- 
tall stores shows what leading authorities 
expect in the months ahead. 

All of a sudden, there seems to be a new 
turn in the trend of prices. 

Price cuts are now being overshadowed by 
price increases. The rising tide has caught 
up with a good many basic materials and 
products used throughout industry and by 
consumers—metals, textiles, machinery, tires, 
storage batteries, cigarettes, matches, some 
clothing, foods, and carpets. 

On October 1 Inland Steel Co. boosted the 
price of structural steel. On October 2, 
Bethlehem Steel raised the price of steel- 
plate. At least half of all products made by 
the steel industry now cost more than they 
did last spring. 

Also on October 2, the Aluminum Co. of 
America hiked prices of aluminum plates and 
sheets, including siding for homes and the 
material to make the new aluminum ends 
for beer cans. This was the third increase 
this year in the price of aluminum siding 
and followed a boost of one-half cent a pound 
in the basic price of ingots. 

MORE INCREASES? 

Businessmen generally are talking about 

greater firmness in prices. Frequently they 
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raise the possibility that more boosts lie 
ahead. 

The head of a large department store in 
the Southeast predicts that new lines of ap- 
pliances will be priced a bit higher than old 
models, now being sold off at heavy dis- 
counts. 

The executive vice president of American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. says he expects 
higher prices for aluminum ingot, zinc 
and possibly lead in the coming year. All 
three metals have gone up in price in 1963. 

The chairman of National Gypsum Co. 
notes that prices of cement, insulating ma- 
terials and accoustical tile seems firmer now. 
He suggests this firming may point to some 
increases in prices in the future. 

Ocean-freight rates are going up, adding 
to the cost of important products. Sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, wool, tin, copra and coconut 
oil have become more costly this year fora ` 
variety of reasons unrelated to shipping 
costs. 

Public utilities here and there are pressing 
for higher rates. Among them: Consoli- 
dated Edison of New York and Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., in Washington, 
D.C. 

With all these indications of higher prices, 
people are asking: Is another round of in- 
flation getting started? 

The answer given to that question by most 
economists in and out of Government runs 
along these lines: 

“There probably will be price rises in the 
year ahead, especially if business expands 
vigorously in the wake of a tax cut. In- 
creases, however, are not likely to be very 
significant in terms of the overall measures 
of wholesale and retail pronar not enough to 
set off a new inflationary spiral 

ONE FORECAST: LITTLE CHANGE 


Dr. Jules Backman, professor of econom- 
ics at New York University and a noted au- 
thority on prices and wages, predicts that 
“the overall change in price indexes will be 
almost imperceptible.” Dr. Blackman gives 
these reasons for not expecting inflation: 

There are no Important shortages of ma- 
terials or capacity to make things. Some 
price cuts are announced. Some 
price increases fail to stick. Competition 
from abroad is becoming more intense all 
the time. 

Another authority, Ira T. Ellis, economist 
for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., says he 
expects no important change in price levels 
for the rest of this year. In 1964, he says, 
if there is a good rise in business “we will 
see some increases, but nothing sub- 
stantial.” That view is not unanimous. 

PRESSURES BUILDING UP 


The National Industrial Conference Board, 
in a circular issued on September 27, notes 
that the consumer price index this summer 
staged its biggest 2-month advance in 5 years. 
The NICB adds: “This increase lends weight 
to the arguments of some economists, busi- 
ness executives and legislators that pressures 
for a renewed wave of inflation are still build- 
ing up.” 

The NICB itself is not yet predicting infla- 
tion. NICB Economist Albert T. Sommers 
says he thinks the odds are against any im- 
portant rise in price levels in the coming 
year, But, he adds, the possibility of lufla- 
tion cannot be completely ruled out, and 
the danger of inflation seems greater today 
than at any time since the last big move in 
prices in 1955-57. 

A study published by the Federal Reserve 
Board suggests that there may be “less slack 
in the U.S. economy than is generally sup- 
posed.” The study goes on to say that, “if 
expectations became too exuberant in the 
process of economic stimulation, this might 
increase upward price pressures and encour- 
age speculative activities.” 

The U.S. Department of Labor, in charge 
of collecting price statistics, notes in a recent 
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summary that, “if price changes in some 
areas announced by producers occur as 
planned, a moderate uptrend in wholesale 
prices of industrial commodities may take 
place in the latter part of 1963 which will 
probably be reflected subsequently at the 
consumer level.” è 
WHAT FIGURES SHOW 


The measure of prices päid by consumers 
has risen about 1.5 percent in the past year. 

Prices of foods in the grocery stores, ac- 
cording to this index, have gone up more 
than 2 percent in a year’s time, and rose 
rather sharply this past summer. Fruits, 
vegetables, cocoa and sugar are more expen- 
sive. Meats, poultry and fish are a bit 
cheaper, compared with what they cost 4 
year ago. 

Prices of other goods in the stores have 
been rising slowly but steadily this year and 
now average about 1 percent higher than a 
year ago. In the case of men's winter suits 
and coats, the increase, according to some 
leading merchants, is about 3 to 5 percent. 

Services, following the trend in wages, are 
constantly increasing in cost. 

Thus, the official measure indicates a 
slight upward tilt in the cost of living, a 
tilt that may be getting a bit steeper. 

As the consumer price index goes up, 
wages also tend to rise. Nearly 2 million 
workers are covered by contracts that call 
for cost-of-living adjustments, in addition 
to annual increases in wages. 

WHAT BUSINESSMEN SEE 


When you turn to the prices that business- 
men pay—wholesale prices—you find in the 
official indexes little evidence of any infia- 
tion as yet. 

At last report, the broadest wholesale- 
price index stood in 100.3 percent of 1957-59, 
up from 99.8 in April, but below the year- 
ago level of 100.8. 

Wholesale prices of farm products dropped 
sharply last winter and spring and only 
partly recovered this summer. Russian pur- 
chases of Canadian and Australian wheat 
caused prices of wheat in U.S. markets to 
rise in September. 

Processed foods, as a group, have followed 
about the same course as farm prices and 
now average about the same as at the be- 
ginning of this year. 

Industrial prices, at wholesale, have 
scarcely fluctuated, according to the offi- 
cial figures. At last report, they averaged 
100.7 percent of the 1957-59 average, the 
same as a year ago. The low for this year 
was 100.5 in April. 

Out of 69 groups of products in the in- 
dustrial price index, 30 are cheaper, on the 
average, than they were in the 1957-59 pe- 
Thus, the broad measures seem to point 
to a good deal of stability in the prices paid 
by industry. Two things help to give that 
appearance. 

For one thing, the indexes have not yet 
taken account of some important price in- 
creases posted in recent days. 

REDUCTIONS, TOO 


Price cuts, although they are being over- 
shadowed by increases, are also helping to 
hold down the price indexes. 

Generally, a motorist can figure on buying 
a new car for about the amount that a 
comparable model cost a year ago. Some 
prices have been raised a little, others low- 
ered. Many are unchanged. 

Gasoline, at wholesale and retail, costs a 
little less than a year ago. 

Household appliances are still being sold at 
heavy discounts. Average retail prices, when 
last calculated by the Government, were still 
declining, but not as fast as they had been. 

Some manufacturers are talking about 
higher prices for new models, but General 
Electric recently cut the suggested list prices 
of its blenders by more than 20 percent. 
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Prices of heavy plate glass have been 
slashed by about one-third. An increase in 
prices of thinner glass for stores and autos, 

by one leading manufacturer, was 
not followed by competitors. 

Chemicals, a big class of materials, are at 
their lowest price level since mid-1953. 
Prices of solvents have come down recently; 
resins and materials for making plastics 
have gone up. 

In short, there is no headlong rush to higher 
prices, but businessmen are making more of 
an effort to test out the market and are 
more optimistic about the chances of mak- 
ing some increases stick. Many companies 
are still trying to escape from a squeeze on 
profit margins. They note that prices of a 
long list of products were cut sharply or dis- 
counted in the last few years. Price boosts 
now being announced do not wipe out these 
reductions altogether. Aluminum ingot, in 
spite of its recent rise, still is cheaper than 
a year ago. 

OUTLOOK FOR 1964 

_ The price picture, however, is getting more 
and more attention. After a meeting at the 
Labor Department recently, one economist 
said: “I think we are getting a little infla- 
tion, and I think we are going to get a little 
more, if we get a tax cut and a moderately 
increased budget. I would say we will get 
at least a half percentage point larger rise 
in the consumer price index in 1964 than we 
are getting in 1963.“ The would mean an 
advance of about 2 percent next year. 

Does a rise of those proportions spell un- 
flatlon“? Some economists say. Ves“: 
others, No.“ 


From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 14, 1963] 


THE OUTLOOK: APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS 
IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
(By George Shea) 

Price increases in various industrial ma- 
terlals are becoming numerous enough and 
substantial enough to begin to show up in 
an index of sensitive commodities, that is, 
commodities that normally are early movers 
when price trends change. At the same 
time, there are indications the advances 
may be more directly related to inflationary 
monetary developments than some earlier 
advances. 


The price increases have covered quite a 
large number of raw and partially finished 
goods, including steels and other metals, 
glass, and paper. However, they have not 
yet shown up in an increase in the general 
wholesale price index of the Government, 
apparently because reductions in other prod- 
ucts are offsetting them. This index con- 
tinues to hold just under 101 percent of the 
1957-59 average, where it's been almost con- 
tinuously for more than 2 full years. 

But the Commerce Department's index of 
22 sensitive commodities, and its subsidiary 
index of 13 industrial commodities have 
both gone up lately. The index covering 22 
items is up to 95.8 percent of the 1957-59 
average from 92.5 a year ago and 92.1 as 
recently as early September. The index of 
the 13 industrial components out of the 22 
is up to 96.2 from 94.5 a year ago and 93.7 
early in September. 

One indication that monetary factors are 
at work comes from a comparison of banking 
figures with the trend of industrial produc- 
tion, The banking figures used here are 
those for total credit issued by the whole 
banking system (including investments in 
Government and other bonds), which 
amounted at the end of August to the huge 
figure of $317 billion. Bank credit rather 
than all debt is used because it is of differ- 
ent nature from other kinds of debt. When 
an individual or a business makes a loan the 
lender is deprived of the money during the 
time the borrower enjoys its use. But when 
a bank lends money there is an actual in- 
crease in the total amount of money in use, 
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and no one is deprived during the time the 
borrower uses the additional funds. 

Naturally, bank credit as well as other 
kinds is needed to grease the wheels of prog- 
ress, and it is to be expected that when busi- 
ness rises the amount of such credit will grow 
about in line with general activity. In the 
years 1947-59, for instance, the period that 
embraces much of the great postwar boom, 
bank credit actually grew a bit less than 
physical production—59 percent against 61 
percent. 

However, in 1959-63 bank credit has grown 
24 percent while industrial production has 
expanded only 19 percent. And in the past 
year alone, credit is up 8 percent while pro- 
duction is up only 5.5 percent. Credit ex- 
pansion has been outpacing that of physical 
production. 

Another indication is a contrast between 
wage trends in the two periods just cited. In 
1959-63 the gross weekly wage in manufac- 
turing industries rose an average of 2.9 per- 
cent a year, or much more slowly than in 
1947-59, when the yearly average was 5.1 
percent, The more recent rate is generally 
regarded as within the rate pf annual in- 
crease in productivity in this country. And 
this idea is supported to a considerable ex- 
tent by the fact that a monthly Government 
index of labor cost per unit of output has 
remained for more than 2 years almost un- 
changed, steadily between 99.1 percent and 
100.2 percent of its 1957-59 average. 

The conclusion from the comparison of 
weekly wages in the two periods is that in 
1959-63 wages have done little if anything 
toward pushing prices up, whereas in the 
1947-59 years the rise in wages was appar- 
ently a substantial factor in the price ad- 
vances that took place during most of that 
period. And if wages are not now pushing 
prices up, something else must be doing it. 

A third fact which points in the same 
direction is that the sensitive comomdities 
are those which contain a relatively small ele- 
ment of labor cost. They contain so little 
labor cost that during most of the 1950's 
their indexes declined very substantially from 
their Korean war highs, while everything 
else went up. They respond rapidly to gen- 
eral conditions such as inflation or war, 
whereas finished commodities tend to re- 
spond more to specific cost factors. 

Of course, it is true that prices normally 
tend to move up as general business expands, 
as it has been doing since early 1961. This 
has happened in almost every substantial 
business expansion that has been recorded. 
However, that does not make price increases 
in such periods any the less inflationary, 
for business expansions are also usually ac- 
companied by expansion of credit. 

Nor should the fact that the general whole- 
sale price index has remained steady be 
taken as final proof that there is no infla- 
tion. A stable price trend may conceal an 
inflation in the sense that without the in- 
flation prices would be going down. 

The clasical example of this situation is 
that of the late twenties. From 1925 to 
1929 the wholesale price index declined from 
67.3 to 61.9. During those years bank loans 
expanded 22 percent and industrial produc- 
tion almost exactly the same amount. But 
inasmuch as prices were falling, a somewhat 
slower growth in loans should have been 
sufficient to finance the growth in physical 
output. 

When the expansion of credit stopped in 
the second half of 1929 prices began to 
collapse rapidly. The wholesale price index 
fell from 61.9 in 1929 to 42.1 in 1932. 

How much similar inflation the present 
price structure contains is difficult to tell. 
It may be much less. But that there is 
some is suggested by still another fact. The 
present is the first period of business ex- 
pansion in 15 years which at its present stage 
has not been accompanied by a need for 
commercial banks to borrow heavily from the 
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Federal Reserve System. That's because the 
System has pursued in this expansion a more 
generous credit policy than in years. 

It will be fascinating to see how long such 
@ policy can keep business activity growing 
without serious setback. 


National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
Opposed to Mexican Farm Labor 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, this House killed the attempts 
to revive the Mexican farm labor impor- 
tation program on May 29 of this year. 
Efforts have been made, however, since 
that time to revive the program, and 
there is now pending a bill, H.R. 8195, 
which would extend the program for 1 
year. 

I was opposed to the original bill call- 
ing for a 2-year extension, and I am still 
unalterably opposed to the l-year ex- 
tension. I believe it is time to let the 
program expire, and to allocate some of 
these jobs to our own domestic farm- 
workers who are in desperate need of 
employment. 

The National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference has been opposed to this legis- 
lation over a period of years, and at their 
recent annual meeting on October 10, 
1963, adopted a policy statement con- 
demning the program once again. 

I am inserting at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter I received 
from Rev. James L. Vizzard, S. J., direc- 
tor of the Washington office, National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C., which sets forth in full the 
statement approved by the conference. 

The letter follows: 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE 
CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D.C., October 16, 1963. 
Hon. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. ROSENTHAL: Again the Mexican 
farm labor under Public Law 78 is 
coming to a vote in the House. As you pre- 
pare to form your decision on this issue, may 
I ask your serious consideration of the fol- 
lowing policy statement adopted at the 
annual meeting of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference on October 10, 1963: 

“The National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
Terence repeatedly has condemned the Mexi- 
can farm labor program under Public Law 78. 
This program has exploited the extreme 
poverty of Mexico in such a way as to place 
additional heavy burdens of unemployment 
and depressed wages on the poorest of 
America’s poor, the migrant farmworkers. 


demanding the end of this program. 

“We, therefore, the diocesan directors of 
Rural Life, again urge every Member of Con- 
gress, in deciding his vote on this issue, to 
heed not the economic interests of ‘a mere 
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handful.of employers but the urgent re- 
quirements of justice and human decency. 

“Let us now, once and for all, end this 
blight on the American conscience.” 

As you know, on May 29 of this year, the 
House voted down the proposed 2-year exten- 
sion of Public Law 78. We now urge you to 
add your vote to the effort once and for all 
to kill this program which has been roundly 
and repeatedly condemned by every respon- 
sible spokesman for organized religion. 

With every good wish, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rev. James L. VIZZARD, S.J. 


The Gesell Report Finally Gets Edi- 
torial Attention From a New York 
Newspaper—And How 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. F. EDWARD HÉBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, a great 
New York newspaper has finally taken 
cognizance of the Gesell report which 
recommended that the promotion of 
military officers be judged on the basis 
of how effectively they succeeded in in- 
tegrating segregated areas around mili- 
tary bases and also proposed that the 
military be used to police segregated 
communities around military bases and 
through economic sanctions compel in- 
tegration. It also proposed that military 
bases in segregated sections of the Nation 
be closed down, which, of course, meant 
the South where the most favorable mili- 
tary training areas are found. 

For reasons best known to itself the 
national news media, especially the radio 
and television groups, have failed to 
point out to the American public that 
the directive issued by the Secretary of 
Defense in July on the basis of the Gesell 
report has erased the traditional policy 
of the military to remain aloof from 
politics and participation therein. De- 
spite objections from the three branches 
of the military services on this proposal, 
the Department of Defense continues to 
implement the directive which carries 
the obnoxious features of the Gesell 
report. 

Now comes the New York News, with 
the greatest daily circulation in the Na- 
tion, to alert the American public to 
the dangers of this directive. The New 
York News has done a service in com- 
menting on the bill introduced by the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia, 
CarL Vinson, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, which would 
negate the Gesell report. 

Here is the September 23, 1963, edi- 
torial from the New York News: 

MisusING THE ARMED FORCES 

Last July 26, Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara issued a strange directive—by 
whose inspiration we know not, but can guess 
pretty confidently. 

This directive was aimed at cities and 
towns near military bases. When any such 
‘city or town practices “relentless discrimina- 
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tion against Negroes,” said the McNamara 
document, the base commander is authorized 
to declare the place off limits to servicemen, 

The idea, of course, is to cut off the money 
the seryicemen normally spend in nearby 
cities or towns, unless those places get and/ 
or stay integrated. 

A later McNamara directive forbids service- 
men to take part, or military equipment to 
be used, in public events where there is any 
racial discrimination. A West Point, An- 
napolis, or Air Force Academy football team, 
for example, may not under this McNamara 
order play at a segregated stadium. 
What about these McNamara directives, 
anyway? 

There is no doubt that they are aimed at 
a worthy objective which is to speed in- 
tegration throughout the United States. 
Nationwide integration is on its way, we be- 
lieve, and we don't think anything can pre- 
vent it for long. 

But is it wise to use the armed services to 
pressure the integration process forward? 

Representative Cart Vinson, Democrat, of 
Georgia, chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, says it isn’t wise at all. 

Mr. Vinson is so opposed to the plan 
that he has introduced a bill to make it a 


court-martial offense for any serviceman to 


obey McNamara’s July 26 directive. 

If this bill passes, a serviceman—m 
Rks a rule a base commander down South— 
will be damned if he does and damned if 
he doesn't string along with Mac. 

The bill probably won't pass; but such 
is Vinson’s prestige in Congress that his 
fierce opposition to the McNamara directive 
is expected to make the Pentagon very wary 
about enforcing it. 

VINSON’s opposition, as we see it, is based 
on sound reasoning—and some important 
facts of military, political, and civilian life. 

“This,” he says, “is a direct invasion by 
the Department of Defense into local affairs, 
If it is social reform today, it may be direct 
participation in national elections tomorrow; 
if it is race today, it could be religion to- 
morrow.” 

That's bad enough, but it isn't the worst 
that could happen. 

The present national administration favors 
integration, and that’s good. But suppose 
it gets away with this attempt to have the 
Armed Forces bulldoze integration into some 
areas, and then suppose some future admin- 
istration is opposed to integration. What 
is to prevent it from using the Armed 
Forces to restore the old injustices against 
Negroes in all areas near military bases? 

START THIS STUFF—WHERE DOES IT STOP? 


Or what's to prevent a zealous Methodist 
or Baptist President from using the Armed 
Forces to restore Federal prohibition * * * 
or a Jewish or Seventh Day Adventist Presi- 
dent form calling out the troops to make us 
all observe Saturday as the Sabbath? 

Or suppose some atheist should become 
President some day. Under the precedent 
McNamara is trying to establish, an atheist 
President would be entitled to use the Armed 
Forces to complete the work so solidly begun 
by the Earl Warren Supreme Court, and kick 
Almighty God all the way out of our public 
life—and accion close down all the churches 
and synagogu 

The long and the short of it is that in 
this country, from the beginning, there has 
been a tradition that the military must not 
be superior to the civil power. 

We'll tamper with that tradition at ex- 
treme peril to our whole system of govern- 
ment and way of life, no matter how worthy 
the immediate aim of the tampering may be. 

McNamara is engaged in such perilous 
tampering for a worthy objective—and Con- 
gress, the President or the people had better 
stop him cold if our liberties are to be pre- 
served and improved upon. 
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FAA Blamed for High Cost of 
Navigational Aids 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent days I have been trying to bring to 
the attention of this Congress and the 
public the mess that exists in one of our 
vital Federal agencies, the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. Almost every day brings 
new evidence either of practices inimical 
to the goal of safety in air traffic or of 
fiscal irresponsibility on the part of the 
Administrator of that Agency. Only last 
Thursday, October 10, 1963, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board released its report 
of the investigation of the crash that 
occurred at Idlewild Airport in New York 
last November. In that crash 25 persons 
were killed. According to the report the 
crash came about during the abandon- 
ment of an approach to the landing 
field by an Eastern Air Lines DC-TB. 
During the approach, the pilot of that 
plane was ordered not to land because of 
a fog condition near the runway. En- 
veloped in fog, the plane crashed at this 
point. The CAB report makes it very 
clear that the FAA was responsible for 
getting the plane into its predicament 
because of the faulty procedures it em- 
ployed in reporting weather conditions 
to approaching aircraft and because of 
defective and inoperative safety equip- 
ment. In my judgment the FAA stands 
accused by the CAB report on this crash. 

This type of irresponsibility naturally 
shows up in other areas.of FAA activi- 
ties, principally the way it manages the 
public moneys entrusted to it by the 
Congress. To illustrate, I would like to 
submit for the Recorp and I now offer 
the following news item that appeared 
in Aviation Daily on June 6, 1963, which 
was recently brought to my attention: 

FAA BLAMED von HIGH Cost or Navaips 

The cost of navigational aids is rising 
sharply and most of the blame can be attrib- 
uted to FAA’s methods of procurement and 
construction, according to S. B. Poritzky, 
manager, navigation for ATA. In a paper 
delivered to the ATA’s 1-day conference on 
“smaller city airports” on Tuesday, Poritzsky 
pointed out that FAA costs are in some cases 
10 times more than industry costs for the 
same equipment. 

Poritaky compared FAA budgets for the 
installation of runway and identification 
lights (REIL) with costs borne by the State 
of Minnesota for the same equipment. FAA 
pays $18,200; Minnesota spends $3,000 for the 
lights to serve exactly the same purpose. 
FAA's estimate, Poritzky said, for a 75 mega- 
cycle fan marker is $25,800. The State of 
Nebraska estimates $3,250. The Wilcox Elec- 
tric Co. markets a package for $2,413. 

Poritzky pointed out that the costs of an 
ILS installation and system have risen from 
$194,000 in fiscal year 1960 to $276,460 in 
fiscal year 1963, an increase of 42 percent. 
Despite the cost increase “the curious thing 
is that ILS did not significantly change in the 
intervening The overall U.S. com- 
modity price index has risen only 2.7 percent 
since 1960,” Poritzky said. 
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In the field of remote control communica- 
tions, a comparison between an FAA-con- 
structed limited remote communications 
outlet and an AIRINC installation serving 
a similar function shows that FAA spends 
$38,000 for construction and $14,000 for ma- 
terials. AIRINC pays a little less than $2,000 
for construction and materials, Poritzky 
said. 

Despite this greater cost, the operational 
availability of the two systems is quite 
comparable and, in fact, the AIRINC facility 
has the slightly better reliability rate of 
99.4 percent compared to FAA's 99.08 per- 
cent. 

Poritzky then compared FAA costs for a 
TVOR construction with those paid by Min- 
nesota and Nebraska. The average cost to 
the States was about one-half the FAA's 
cost. “The major difference comes in con- 
struction material and construction,” Po- 
ritzky said. “The FAA cost was $54,000. 
The State cost was about $10,000. The elec- 
tronic installation cost ratio: nearly 2 to 
1. In comparing the Minnesota average 
with the FAA cost, note that Minnesota's 
VoR's were built to FAA standards and are 
identical to what FAA itself has purchased. 
One more thing: the estimates in the FAA 
case are for a single station TVOR, whereas 
in the Minnesota facility we wind up with 
a dual facility.” 

In other comparisons Poritzky showed 
where Collins Radio and Wilcox Electric could 
provide electronic equipment and installa- 
tion for a dual VOR for a slight bit more 
than what FAA pays for a single VOR. 

Poritzky said that by “designing and con- 
tracting for buildings piecemeal with differ- 
ent contracts for building panels, antenna 
shelters, Chain link fence, and voltage regula- 
tors FAA spends far more money than it 
needs to and needs far more people to run 
the show. A determined austerity program 
is needed to make the buildings do the job 
they must do and no more. A far better 
way and one which has been proven to work 
and work well would be for the Government 
to procure its facilities as packages, complete 
and ready to place on a concrete pad * * * 
it is the most obvious point of departure for 
economy,” Poritzky said. 


Mr. Speaker, some of this language 
employs technical terms and abbrevia- 
tions and could stand a small amount 
of translation into everyday language, 
although the import of the article is 
clear: the FAA is wasting the taxpayers’ 
money by spending many times more for 
equipment and construction of naviga- 
tional aids than the States and private 
organizations are paying for the same 
items. 

For example, Mr. S. B. Poritzky, an 
executive with the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation—ATA—points out in this article 
that the FAA pays $18,200 for the in- 
stallation of runway and identification 
lights, whereas the State of Minnesota 
pays $3,000 for the same item. In other 
words, the FAA is spending more than 
600 percent more of the public’s money 
for this item than it should cost. That, 
my friends, is mismanagement. That is 
waste. 

Again, it is pointed out that for a lim- 
ited remote communications outlet, pro- 
viding radio communications to aircraft 
in flight, FAA spends $38,000 for con- 
struction and $14,000 for materials, or 
a total of $52,000. But Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc., a nonprofit adjunct of ATA, 
pays a little less than $2,000 for con- 
struction and materials of an installa- 
tion serving a similar purpose. In other 
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words, the FAA is spending more than 
2,600 percent of the public’s money for 
this item than it should cost. Somehow 
the words “mismanagement” and waste“ 
do not adequately describe the situa- 
tion. And there are several other ex- 
amples of such flagrant misuses of the 
public trust in the news story above. 

As you probably know, the Air Trans- 
port Association is a private organiza- 
tion made up of most, if not all, of our 
major airlines. This organization is to 
be commended for bringing this situation 
to light. It is never easy for a group to 
criticize the Agency which regulates it. 
Accusations of this nature by such a 
responsible organization should never be 
taken lightly. Just about any govern- 
mental agency would be expected to an- 
swer a charge that it is spending $52,000 
for an item that should cost less than 
$2,000. Such a discrepancy demands an 
explanation. The public is entitled to 
know why it has to spend 2,600 percent 
more for an item than a private organi- 
zation has to pay. Yet the FAA has con- 
sistently refused to answer these charges 
since they were made last June. 

In fact, similar charges were made 
last May by the Aircraft Owners & 
Pilots Association in their confidential 
newsletter for May 1963. That news- 
letter states that “many FAA services 
were either excessive or nonessential,” 
and recommends drastic cuts in the FAA 
budget requests for fiscal year 1964. 

I personally invite the FAA Adminis- 
trator to answer these charges. Satis- 
factory answers will surely settle the 
doubts that currently exist in many 
places about the activities of that 
Agency. 


Must United States Be Spoon-Fed News? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the more objectionable aspects of this 
administration's policy of news manage- 
ment is that of withholding from the 
press and the people any information 
which it deems pessimistic on the prog- 
ress of the war in South Vietnam. The 
American people have not learned of 
setbacks in that conflict in some cases 
for many weeks because the State and 
Defense Departments have feared their 
discouraging effects on the people’s mo- 
rale. 

In a forceful article written for the 
Copley News Service, Mr. Herbert G. 
Klein says that 

A policy which assumes that Americans 
want only optimistie news or that they don't 
have the stamina to take the bad with the 
good is shortsighted and can be disastrous. 
It grossly underestimates the American peo- 
ple. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Mr. Klein’s article 
at this point, as it appeared in the San 
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Diego Union on October 6 and the Al- 

hambra Post-Advocate on October 8. 

Must UNITED Srarrs Be SPoon-Fep News? 
(By. Herbert G, Klein) 


Is the Nation best served when the public 
is fully informed, whether the news be bad 
or good? Or is it better to withhold infor- 
mation which may be detrimental? 

In general, how much information should 
be released to the American public? 

These questions go to the heart of the 
debate now raging between the Moss sub- 
committee and the Defense and State De- 
partments. Neither the questions nor the 
debate are new, but the answers which the 
public accepts will shape policy for many 
years to come. 2 

In its most basic form the debate is 
whether or not the American people are 
capable of absorbing facts and governing 
themselves or whether they must be led by 
the hand. 

The House Subcommittee on Information, 
headed by Representative JoHN E. Moss, a 
Sacramento Democrat, has become increas- 
ingly critical of policies which have resulted 
in distortion or suppression of news about 
cold war activity. News media generally 
have supported the Moss committee view. 

On the other side are many of the top in- 
formation officials in the State and Defense 
Departments, who have taken the approach 
that full information on adverse situations 
may discourage the American people or may 
supply propaganda fodder for the enemy. 

Strangely, while this guarded policy has 
been applied to news of interest to the 
American public, it has not been followed 
by the official Government propaganda 
agency, the U.S. Information Service, which 
has beamed abroad full details of serious 
domestic confilcts in this country, ranging 
from race riots to congressional debate. 

The South Vietnam situation shows the 
Givergence in views regarding what informa- 
tion should be made available. 

When Arthur Syvester, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Public Affairs, few to the 
besieged Southeast Asla republic with De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNamara, it was 
announced Sylvester would survey informa- 
tion policies and brief newsmen on McNam- 
ara’s findings. 

During his first 2 days in Saigon, Sylvester 
gave newsmen increasingly encouraging re- 
ports on the conduct of the war. Though 
statements prior to that time had been pes- 
simistic, Sylvester suddenly was optimistic. 
He said that the war can be “won in a rea- 
sonably short time.” 

Sylvester's troubles began when newsmen 
who had flown combat missions, many times 
narrowly escaping enemy fire, began to eval- 
uate the Under Secretary's reports. 

Pinally, when the newsmen cornered Syl- 
vester, he admitted he had been overly 
optimistic. 

Last week McNamara said he thought it 
possible to defeat the Communists in South 
Vietnam by sometime in 1965—hardly a short 
time. And even that estimate Is considered 
optimistic. 

Sylvester has previously said he believes 
it important to lie about the cold war if 
doing so will help win it. He said this in 
defense of misinformation he gave regarding 
the Cuba crisis. 

Prioir to Sylvester's arrival in South Viet- 
mam, the Moss subcommittee criticized a 
Government press guidance directive issued 
last year and later rescinded. The directive 
ordered U.S. officials to keep newsmen away 
from areas where the facts might show a 
situation adverse to American efforts, 

The Moss subcommittee report summed 
up the results by saying: 

“In recent weeks the American public has 
been surprised by developments in Viet- 
nam-—developments which have been many 
months in the making but which the Ameri- 
can people are just now discovering. 
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“The rostrictive U.S. policy in Vietnam— 
drafted in the State Department’s public 
relations office by an official with an admitted 
distrust for the people's right to know—un- 
questionably contributed to the lack of in- 
formation about the conditions in Vietnam 
which created an international crisis.” 

The responsibility for securing information 
in an area such as Vietnam is, of course, that 
of newsmen as well as Government officials. 

But a newsman alone can only report what 
he is able to see, to deduce or gain by talking 
with those who have needed information. 

If the newsman's movements are restricted 
or if the facts he can obtain are clouded by 
distortions from U.S. officials, the story be- 
comes more difficult for the reporter and 
for the public to understand. 

From a remote area such as Vietnam, it 
will be difficult to sustain the interest of 
the U.S. public over the number of years 
this war will be fought, unless the Nation 
feels It has a clear picture of what is happen- 
ing and why. 

A policy which assumes that Americans 
want only optimistic news or that they don’t 
have the stamina to take the bad with the 
good is shortsighted and can be disastrous. 

It grossly underestimates the American 
people. 

Even during World War II. when there was 
little good news in the early stages, adversity 
only made the U.S. public more determined 
to do whatever was to win. 

When this administration took office, Presi- 
dent Kennedy gave full responsibility for 
public information to his press secretary, 
Pierre Salinger. Salinger started a series of 
weekly meetings among Government depart- 
ments to coordinate information policies. 

In view of the Moss report and other evi- 
dence of distortion of information, it would 
seem Salinger should reverse the disturbing 
trend of Government information policies. 

Being on a spot is part of the business of 
being a press secretary. It would seem that 
in this case Representative Moss has enlarged 
the spot. 


Special Report—Taxes, Troubles, 
and Tariffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


2 OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr, Speaker, periodically, 
I report to the people in my district. It 
appears lately that my heavy mail has 
been dealing with “Taxes, Troubles, and 
Tariffs.” 

The report follows: 

SPECIAL REPORT— TAXES, TROUBLES, AND 
TARIFFS 

Taxes: The administration's tax cut bill, 
which. recently passed the House, now rests 
in the Senate. Action by the Senate is ex- 
pected sometime In November. A great deal 
of criticisra has been aimed at those who 
voted for the tax cut because they did not 
pass a shotgun budget cut at the same 
time. 


Most Members of Congress would welcome 
£n opportunity to vote for both proposals at 
one time. However, even the proponents of 
budget cuts know that they must come by 
piecemeal action rather than by a wholesale 
cut without a reasonable explanation and 
logic for eliminating certain services and 
specific governmental operations. 

The tax cut bill, as it now stands, would 
give a worker with a wife and two children 
paying a tax of $877 a tax reduction of $191, 
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depending upon the exact income and the 
umber of dependents, Workers within the 
$4,000-to-$10,000 bracket would receive tax 
cuts ranging from 678 to $354. However, tax 
deductions would be generally lower within 
this same income bracket for workers who 
submit thelr tax returns with itemized 
deductions. 

The tax proposal, according to the Presi- 
dent, is designed to stimulate economic 
growth and reduce the Nation's level of high 
unemployment, Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz, who, incidentally, will speak in West- 
moreland County on the 24th of October, 
said, “The tax proposal represents an ap- 
proach to the problem of unemployment and 
inadequate growth which meets the need for 
greater consumer purchasing to stimulate in- 
vestment and plant production.” 

The present tax structure was designed to 
raise high revenues and prevent inflation 
during World War II. During the Korean 
war it had the same purpose, and since then 
it has been maintained to enable us to 
finance our responsibilities of world leader- 
ship. The economy has grown substantially 
in the last 20 years. Indexes in recent years 
demonstrate that inflation is no longer a 
threat. However, the tax structure is exer- 

an adverse influence on the economy, 
holding back its growth. 

In spite of arguments to the contrary, any 
tax cut is bound to help the economy since it 
will give more money to be spent in the 
marketplace. The only danger is that be- 
esa use of our Idiotie trade policy, the extra 
dollars may be spent to buy foreign-made 
goods which, in turn, will not help our in- 
dustries but will give an added impetus to 
automation so that American producers can 
compete with low wage products coming into 
the country. This in the end, will negate 
the tax cut benefits. 

Ii we are to go get the benefits of this 
tax cut American shirtmakers will have to 
buy American-made cars and American auto- 
workers will have to buy American-made 
shirts. This ppplles to all Americnn-m-de 
products. 

Your Congressman voted for the tax cut 
and is only sorry that he didn't have more 
cuts to vote for, since he believes that taxes 
on individuals and individual incomes are 
the greatest detriment to marketplace 
growth. Unless the market can absorb the 
goods produced by labor there will be no 
need for production and this results in un- 


Consumption is the key to pr = 
Production and wages, profits ef 
ments provide consumption and consump- 
tion feeds the economy in an industrial 
complex. 

Troubles: This Nation has spent billions of 
dollars all over the world on the premice 
that we were building good while helping 
other nations to become self-sufficient by 
providing the necessary funds for soms na- 
tions to rehabilitate themselves after World 
War I. as well as the emerging nations being 
freed from the shackles of colonialism that 
had stified their growth for the past cen- 
turies. We have spent something like $105 
billion in this process. Only a fool would 
say that we have not done some good. In the 
main, however, it appears that so far we 
have not made a good bargain in building 
good will or a peaceful coexistence omong 
all people. 

All over the world there are flareups that 
are causing this Nation to be mixed up in 
the affairs of independent countries to the 
extent that every internal situation becomes 
our business, There are more countries in a 
state of internal revolution and disruption 
than at any time in world history. How can 
it be otherwise—when you take, for instance, 
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a nation like Liberia with a total collection 
of revenue amounting to $35,500,000 in 1 
year—while, at the same time, this Nation 
puts aid into the country in all forms, 
amounting to $39,800,000. In many in- 
stances our money has more than equaled 
the amount of money in the total budget of 
some of these nations. In some countries the 
leaders keep the Treasury in their pockets. 

It is even rumored that in some instances, 
the takeovers and coups are generated by 
the influx of U.S, dollars. Today we witness 
a situation that a few years ago, or even a 
few months ago, would have caused a storm 
of protest. However, in this day's atmos- 
phere, American people appear to be accept- 
ing, and the newspaper editorials appear to 
be pressing the sale of wheat to Red Russia. 
It is not the sale of the wheat, but the prin- 
ciple behind this transaction that is disturb- 
ing. 
Secretary Dillon places the entire transac- 
tion on a financial and economic footing by 
stating that it will help our balance of trade. 
Others say that it will create good will with 
the Russian people. All of them seem to for- 
get what was said by officials of this country 
and other spokesmen over the years in this 
aspect of trading with the enemy, and I 
quote: “Doing business with an enemy that 
wants to kill and bury us is treason in its 
own right, and those who carry on this traf- 
fic should be subject to the penalties that 
attach to treason.” 

Congress passed an amendment in the late 
1950's which bars this country from selling 
any subsidized agricultural products to any 
Communist nations, and yet it appears as 
though we intend to sell surplus wheat to all 
Communist nations except Cuba. Our excuse 
for not selling to Cuba is that it is close to 
our border, and we therefore plead with our 
friendly allies not to sell to Cuba. We seem 
to forget that the Communist nations of Eu- 
rope are close to our aliles’ borders; therefore, 
we can't expect anything except what we are 
getting—our friends and allies are all trad- 
ing with Cuba. 

We, in a roundabout way, have also been 
trading with Russia over the years. Let me 
quote from a newspaper in up-State New 
York: “Ten days ago four carloads of Rus- 
sian cotton crossed the border from Montreal 
destined for a textile concern in New Jersey. 
Reason for shipping through Montreal is 
that maritime workers in the port of New 
York refused to unload the stuff. They have 
some naive notion that when Washington 
says this Nation is in a death struggle with 
communism, something other than talk 
should be done about it.” 

One wonders if the main reason for trad- 
ing with Russia is to balance our trade deficit 
and the balance-of-payments account. Then 
why don't we sell Russia any other products 
that they may desire. If we are trying to 
build good will with the Russian people why 
don’t we mill the wheat here, (at least get 
the labor for our flour mills), and send them 
the flour in gift packages under the Red 
Cross to be given to the Russian people since 
our chances of getting paid for the wheat 
in cash is remote. In the Canadian deal, 
which is a forerunner to our deal, the Presi- 
dent demanded and received concessions 
which will allow their products to be sold 
in Canada under the favored-nation con- 
cept, If we secretly, or otherwise make this 
same deal, then we will be getting Russian 
watches, for instance, which now have to 
come into the United States through Ja- 
maica, and other free zone ports, at a price 
that will push every other watch off the 
market. 

One doesn't mind so much the deal 
whether selling, giving, or trading wheat, ex- 
cept that we ought to be honest about it and 
admit that it is a commercial venture and 
that trade, as always, when broken down to 
its final and ultimate end, is nothing but an 
attempt or an effort to convert goods into 
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cash. It is even humorously rumored that 
our desire to get to the moon first is to tie 
up a concession to sell our surplus wheat. 

If we have to help the Russians live out 
their bad farm policies which have deprived 
them of their wheat crop (along with a 
drought) then why don't we put Uncle Sam's 
picture on one side of the 25 pound flour 
bags with our Declaration of Independence 
printed on the other side and pass the flour 
out to the needy Russian and satellite peo- 
ple. We should help the needy but not the 
greedy. We can cover up all we want but 
the truth is still plain to see, we're engaging 
in a lot of double talk when we say private 
vendors are selling the wheat, not our Goy- 
ernment, who owns the wheat. 

I'm sure the President took the best advice 
and counsel he could get on this deal, how- 
ever, for those of us who have been voting 
against trading with the enemy, it makes 
little difference whether other countries 
deal with Russia or not. It's what we've 
been told over the last generation that makes 
this deal a little hard to swallow. The Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars have passed very 
strongly worded resolutions against trading 
with the enemy, including wheat. Perhaps 
they feel that “plowshares can be forged into 
swords” if you don't need the plowshares. 

Already the Russians are saying that they 
need tobacco, and the same trading profiteers 
in this country are now ready to sell any- 
thing to anybody, not excluding our Ameri- 
can way of life. One of these representa- 
tives of foreign exporters had the gall to 
publicly state that it was our fault that the 
Santo Domingo fell to a military junta re- 
cently because we stopped Santo 
cement from being dumped into the United 
States, and as he put it, deprived them of a 
much needed market, which hurt their econ- 
omy, and caused President Juan Bosch's gov- 
ernment to fall. All we said to Santo Do- 
mingo was that they could not dump their 
cement into the U.S, market below their own 
domestic price. This U.S. profiteer wants 
trade no matter what price we pay in un- 
employment. 

The grasping, profiteering group in in- 
ternal trade will use any alibi, any excuse 
or any logic—sound or unsound—to push 
profiteering trade. For instance, the Jap- 
anese have just signed a new textile agree- 
ment with the United States, an agreement 
which your Congressman is analyzing and 
preparing for presentation to the Congress 
showing the attitude of the Japanese in 
their demanding position that a set per- 
centage of our market belongs to them. Our 
trading profiteers in this country would have 
us believe that they are doing it to help 
the Japanese people as well as other textile 
producing countries and yet the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD shows: 

“The average wage in the textile industry 
in the United States as of last December 
was $1.69 per hour. Meanwhile the average 
textile wage in Japan was 16 cents an hour, 
in Italy it was 27 cents, France 51 cents, 
Germany 46 cents, England 68 cents.” 

These U.S. -import profiteers have 
the U.S. press, public, and politicians sold 
on humanitarianism as a basis for their free 
trade promotion when even a kid knows it's 
the almighty dollar they’re after. 

How can any textile plant in the United 
States compete with the Japanese labor at 
16 cents an hour, or even the highest 
wages—those paid in England, 68 cents an 
hour—while at the same time we subsidize 
quota exports by selling to our competitors 
for $42.50 a bale of cotton less than what we 
charge American textile mills. 

At this point I quote from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of August 13, 1963: 

“As I have pointed out before, the issue 
here is not trade with other nations, because 
the increase in trade with other nations of 
good will and cooperative spirit will con- 
tinue to be a desirable goal of this Nation. 
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“The real issue is whether we conduct our 
foreign trade in such a way so as to harm, 
injure, and ultimately cause the collapse of 
many of our industries and the employment 
opportunities of millions of our fellow 
Americans. 

“There can be no doubt that the increase 
in cheap imports coming into this country 
definitely constitutes huge, additional eco- 
nomic aid to the countries sending in these 
imports. This fact is the negation of the 
slogan Trade, Not Aid,’ since under the pres- 
ent situation—we have every reason to be- 
lieve that under present trade laws, the chal- 
lenge of cheap imports undermining Ameri- 
can industry may grow more threatening 
day after day and we have both ‘trade and 
aid’—the first at the expense of the Ameri- 
can industry and its faithful employees and 
the second at the expense of all the taxpay- 
ers of the United States. 

Recently I received a letter from James P. 
Hobbs, Niland, Calif. I would like to have 
you read this letter to show you that the 
basic problem in this country, from steel to 
mushrooms, to tomatoes, to glass, and to 
every other consumer item, stems from a 
complete misunderstanding of the economics 
of an industrial complex, and I quote from 
the letter from James P. Hobbs: 

“Dear Mr. Dent: The tomato industry in 
Imperial Valley is dead in all areas. This is 
the worst year in history, pricewise, and 
Mexico has complete control of the tomato 
market at any time. 

“Today we are well aware of one thing: 
no American industry can compete with 
slave labor. A 

“I wish you could be here to really see 
this community, to see the idle land, the 
vacant sheds, and rusting machinery. Most 
of all I would like for you to talk to my 
people. There is where the true story lies. 

“You can get a financial statement on the 
property loss, but the destruction of spirit 
and morale of these people cannot be figured, 
You would see a grammar school where 90 
percent of the children depend on the prod- 
uce business for livelihood. These children 
will grow up on relief. There are homes 
where children are being farmed out so they 
can eat. 

“All these people have come to me, the 
farmer, the trucker, the union packers, in 
fact all people connected with this industry, 
to see what can be done. This area is al- 
ready lost, and in the near future other com- 
munities will also go. 

“As you know, I testified before you for a 
tariff. We were turned down because we 
were just a few, but now there are many. 

“I want to know if there is any way for 
just a common man and citizen to get on 
one of these boards or panels that decide 
the fate and future of thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens. We feel it is high time to mix 
a few facts with all the theory. I have a 
B.A, degree with a major in economics and 
a minor in religion. Also I think I can 
qualify for a Ph. D. in the hard school of 
experience, by fighting foreign imports of 
produce grown by slave labor. 

“I have told my people here that Mr. 
Dent is a friend of labor and education, and 
anything you can do to help us we will 
deeply appreciate.” 

(I assured Mr. Hobbs I would keep fight- 
ing so long as I remain in Congress and had 
a voice.) 

Incidentally, to show the doubters who 
disbelieve that our trade policies are the 
most serious threat to the economic growth 
of this country, let me quote from the Spin- 
ner, Pawtucket, R.I., which shows that back 
in 1790 the textile industry at that time was 
haunted by the import fallacy problem in 
Slater's time and is still with us. 

“The imported fallacy. When Samuel 
Slater completed his feat of construction of 
a water-powered machine for spinning 
yarn, at Pawtucket, R.I., in 1790, he made 
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secure in this country’s history his place as 
the ‘father of American manufacturers.’ 

“But immediate recognition and appre- 
ciation of the American textiles his accom- 
plishment produced were not his from ma- 
trons of the era. They sought imported 
fabires for wearing apparel. In their in- 
sistence on British broadcloth and French 
silk, they were not above inquiring of a 
salesperson, ‘Are you sure it is not Ameri- 
can?’ 

“So states George S. White, biographer, in 
his ‘Memoir of Samuel Slater’ published in 
1836. Thundered White, in comment, that 
women's ‘monstrous destitution of patriot- 
ism’ in regard to fabrics discouraged the 
growth of infant textile manufacturing con- 
cerns in America. 

“The shadow of the charm of the imported 
label, for the American woman, still hovers 
over the U.S. textile industry. * * *” 

Every American student of economics 
knows that if the U.S. Congress had not 

the first protective tariff act immedi- 
ately following the War of 1812 this Nation 
would never have achieved the status symbol 
of being the world leader. 

“Iron Age” recently stated, and I quote 
from Errol Derby's article: 

“e + * General recovery in steel produc- 
tion in this country, which slumped during 
the summer months following negotiations 
of a new union contract, is now being ham- 
pered by a record level of steel imports.” 

In face of all facts to the contrary, the 
Tariff Commission continues to find no in- 
jury to American industry by imports. This 
is only because they look at the picture on 
an industrywide basis, and on a gross na- 
tional product percentage. What they fail 
to realize is that 5 percent of a total indus- 
try may well be 100 percent to a single manu- 
facturer within that industry, and so when 
that plant shuts down in a community be- 
cause of imports, it may only affect one-half 
of 1 percent of the total industry, however, in 
that community, and to the jobholders, it 
represents 100-percent loss. No recovery is 
possible in this Nation until we look at all 
trade the way Mr. Dillon is looking at the 
wheat trade; for the money that is in it. 
Trade is strictly a commercial venture. 
Charity is one thing: trade is another and 
“never the twain shall meet.“ except in a 
breadline 


Late flash: The Tariff Commission right 
now is debating this question of glass tariffs. 
Just a year ago an increase in tariff was 
granted the glass industry after 30 years of 
fighting and right before the vote on the 
tariff bill in Congress. Now the Belgians, 
Japanese, and other glass exporters are prov- 
ing that it hurt their economies. You 
guessed it. We are supposed to shut our 
plants down, so they can open theirs. 


Remarks by Democratic National Chair- 
man John M. Bailey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert the text of 
an address by the chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, Hon. John 
Bailey, delivered October 16 before a 
meeting of the Capitol Hill committee of 
the Young Democrats of the District of 
Columbia. 
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Mr. Bailey’s remarks follow: 


REMARKS BY JOHN M, BAILEY, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE BE- 
FORE MEETING OF CAPITOL HILL COMMITTEE 
or DISTRICT or COLUMBIA YOUNG DEMO- 
CRATS, WASHINGTON, D.C., OCroBErR 16, 1963 


It is a real pleasure to be invited to this 
fine gathering of Young Democrats. Believe 
it or not, I was once a Young Democrat and 
a national officer and we worked hard for 
the victory of a Democratic candidate for 
President—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

So much for past history. We are now in 
the latter half of the 20th century—whether 
the Republicans admit it or not—and we are 
concerned with the present and the future. 

I think the Young Democrats in general 
are doing a good job—a sound job of recruit- 
ing young people, a sound job of educating 
young people on the issues—and a sound job 
of working with the senior party on registra- 
tion and get-out-the-vote programs. 

You are doing more and talking less than 
your Republican counterparts. I am aware 
that a few Young Democrats out West took 
some positions which are not those taken 
by your national convention and your na- 
tional leaders, but I am confident that these 
views are held by only a small minority of 
your leadership and membership. 


COMPARISON OF YOUNG DEMOCRATS AND YOUNG 
REPUBLICANS 


One way to compare the Young Democrats 
and the Young Republicans is to take a look 
at their national presidents. You have 
chosen a responsible and experienced leader, 
Allan Howe, as your national president. The 
Republicans elected a young man named 
Donald E. Lukens. 

Perhaps Mr. Lukens can best be described 
by the words of the District of Columbia 
Republican Chairman Carl Shipley, who 
said: “We are disappointed that to be elected 
he had to make commitments in favor of 
U.S. withdrawal from the United Nations, re- 
peal of the income tax and other extreme 
positions that are not consistent with Repub- 
lican policy.” 

I would comment on that comment by Mr. 
Shipley. Why did Mr. Lukens have to make 
those statements? Was he tortured into 

them? Was he brainwashed? Or 
did he want to make them and did the con- 
ventlon of Young Republicans want him to 
make them? And if these positions are not 
consistent with Republican philosophy, why 
don't the leaders of the Republican Party 
repudiate them and all who hold those 
views? 

In my day the Young Republicans were 
merely young fogies serving an apprentice- 
ship until they could qualify as old fogies 
and take their place in the senior Repub- 
lican Party. Today they seem to be young 
Birchites, working hard to acquire the fears 
and hates and prejudices essential to full 
membership in the far right crank outfits. 

It is fashionable in some circles to say 
that both parties are alike. If anybody is 
so blind that he cannot see the difference 
between the Young Republicans and the 
Young Democrats then he deserves to belong 
to the Young Republicans. 

So what’s new in the senior parties? The 
Democrats are running the country and the 
Republicans are running for President. 


REPUBLICAN ACTIVITY 


Last weekend Governor Rockefeller and 
Senator Goldwater journeyed to Oregon for 
a meeting of Western States Republicans. 
Why did they make this long journey? They 
were both there to make it plain they were 
not running for President. Former Vice 
President Nixon was not running for Presi- 
dent closer at home. He was at Hershey, Pa. 
attending a party for former President 
Eisenhower. Political strategists consider 
close proximity to Mr. Eisenhower a choice 
spot in which to not run for President. 

Governors Scranton and Romney were not 
running for President at home over the 
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weekend. This was a mistake. They did 
not get a lot of publicity about not running 
for President. 

I want to say to you in all nonpartisan 
candor that I thought this spectacle of ex- 
cited Republican activity over the weekend 
was good for the country, It is an encour- 
aging demonstration of the vitality of our 
two-party system that so many Republicans 
are playing the time-honored game of coy 
reluctance to run for the nomination. Be- 
cause we all know they are really available 
and secretly eager for the privilege of being 
the losing candidate in 1964. 

And lose he will and lose he must—for 
the good of the country. For no matter 
what the 1964 Republican platform may say 
and no matter what the Republican nominee 
may say in 1964, that candidate will bear the 
heavy albatross of the record of the Repub- 
lican Party in the last 4 years. 

He will carry the burden of the senseless 
and partisan opposition of Republicans in 
the 

He will carry the burden of a party which 
has enlisted support from the kooks who call 
General Eisenhower a Communist dupe, 
want to impeach the Chief Justice and to 
abolish the Federal income tax. 

I think this romance of convenience will 
come to a sudden end on November 3, 1964, 
when the Republicans discover that an al- 
Uance of conservatives with the rag-tag-and- 
bobtail of fanatics, racists, bigots, and ex- 
ploiters of hate and prejudice cannot elect a 
President, 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY DESERVES REELECTION 


President Kennedy deserves reelection on 
his record. He has been a leader. He has 
faced difficult problems squarely. He has 
provided action and strong moral leadership 
in civil rights. He has put America on 
the move again. He has restored our mili- 
tary strength and our diplomatic prestige. 
He has done what he thought was right re- 
gardiess of political consequences. > 

He deserves reelection for what he has 
done but his victory will have another 
bonus—it will demonstrate that there is no 
political gold in tolerance of and association 
with the far right. It will show responsible 
Republicans that rejection of the 20th cen- 
tury is not the key to survival for the GOP. 
It will possibly even persuade some Republi- 
cans to be for something instead of against 
everything. 

In the meantime, our job is not the care 
and feeding of the Republican Party. Our 
job is to get ready for 1964. Our job is to 
get the great story of the accomplishments 
brought about by real teamwork between 
the executive branch and the Democratic 
majority in the Congress, and you should 
tell it now and not wait until the fall of 
1964. Our job is to get the people who sup- 
port the President and his ams regis- 
1 educated, and to the polls on election 

ay. f 

The work we did in this area in 1960 may 
well have spelled the difference between 
victory and defeat. So let's work harder and 
win bigger in 1964. 

The President has given us leadership. 
Let us provide him with the followership 
he deserves. 


Leon Gavin, of Pennsylvania 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my grief at the loss of a friend. 
Lron Gavin, of Pennsylvania, who so 
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ably represented the 23d District, which 
adjoins mine in New York State, is gone 
from this Chamber. 

Lee Gavin served in the 6th Division 
in the First World War. He was always 
a “top sergeant” who exhibited a bulldog 
tenacity to his principles which were so 
greatly admired in this House, His was 
a deep commitment to his district. Few 
Congressmen can match his record of 
devotion to public works. He worked 
tirelessly to advance the development of 
his area, searching out and grasping 
onto those ideas which could help the 
people of the 23d District. It was with 
a sense of duty, for example, that he 
opposed to the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration amendments this year, and 
he was tortured by the necessity to vote 
“no” on this program which might have 
brought some superficial assistance but 
which, in the long run, he felt, was un- 
wise. 

As this House knows well, he was an 
energetic and dynamic proponent of the 
Kinzua Dam project on the Allegheny 
River in Pennsylvania. I was against 
the construction of the dam until all 
possible alternatives were explored. LEE 
Gavin was a stalwart and worthy oppo- 
nent. On several occasions Congress 
heard his impassioned plea for Kinzua. 
I can hear his voice rising now in right- 
eous indignation. 

LEE GAVIN was a strong and vigorous 
legislator. Perhaps more important, he 
was an effective Representative. 

To us who were his colleagues, he was 
a warm and generous friend, with a gen- 
tle and wry humor. He is gone but his 
district and this House cannot forget 
what he has done, and what he was, 

May God give his family the strength 
to endure their loss. They have our sym- 
pathy. May God also grant this House 
more men like LEON GAVIN. 


Address of Congressman Roman C. 
Pucinski, of Illinois, Before the Asso- 
ciation for Computing Machinery, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, October 17, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today it was my great privilege to address 
an estimated 600 participants in a sem- 
inar on data processing arranged by the 
University of Maryland and the associa- 
tion for computing machinery. 

This annual technical symposium had 
as its theme: “Information Processing 
in the Nation's Capital, 1963.” 

As chairman of a subcommittee which 
is now conducting hearings on a pro- 

_ posal to establish a better method of ex- 
changing resourceful information within 
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our scientific community, I found today’s 
invitation to address this group particu- 
larly stimulating, for these indeed are 
the men and women who have as their 
principal responsibility, the difficult job 
of charting a more effective course for 
the exchange of resourceful information. 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to include 
the text of my remarks to the Asso- 
ciation for Computing Machinery. I 
hope it will make some contribution 
toward a better understanding of this 
entire difficult subject. 
My remarks, Mr. Speaker, follow: 
ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN Roman C. PUCIN- 
SKI, OF ILLINOIS, BEFORE THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR COMPUTING MACHINERY, UNIVERSITY OF 
MARYLAND, OCTOBER 17, 1963 


I am delighted to have the opportunity to 
address this audience of outstanding scien- 
tists, in this distinguished institution of 
learning, the University of Maryland, and it 
is a particular pleasure to be here today in 
the company of men and women who are 
making such imposing contributions in the 
field of computer technology. 

I am told the rate of growth of Maryland 
University in size and academic stature is 
almost comparable to the rate of growth of 
scientific information. 

When I was asked to deliver this address, 
I wasn't sure if it had to be in Algol, Cobol or 
Fortram. Fortunately, your able chairman 
graciously consented to let me speak in 
English. 

There is a story circulating in the Soviet 
Union about the latest Russian break- 
throughs in computer application to infor- 
mation retrieval. You can imagine how de- 
lighted the Russian scientists must have 
been when the computer, after being queried 
on ancient Russian history, replied that Adam 
and Eve were Russian. This reply prompted 
the Russian scientists to pursue the ques- 
tion further. “How do you know?” they 
asked the computer. And the computer 
faithfully replied: “To begin with, Adam and 
Eve had nothing to wear; they had only one 
apple between them; and in spite of all this, 
they still believed they were in paradise. 
Therefore, they must have been Russian.” 

During the last several months, it has been 
a rich experience for me, as chairman of 
the ad hoc Subcommittee on a National Re- 
search Data Processing and Information Re- 
trieval Center, proposed in my bill H.R. 1946, 
to learn a great deal about some of the prob- 
lems and solutions associated with data proc- 
essing and information retrieval. 

I am sure this audience is well versed in 
the staggering statistics on the production of 
scientific data, as well as the hopeless task 
our scientists are faced with in attempting 
to secure pertinent information from the 
flowing torrents of scientific documents. 

As a Member of the Congress of the United 
States, I am deeply concerned about the fu- 
ture direction of our national effort in the 
area of data processing and information re- 
trieval. The reasons are obvious: 

First of all, my responsibilities to my con- 
stituents make it imperative that the mount- 
ing government costs in research are, in fact, 
spent for new and expanded research and not 
for a duplicate effort contained in some docu- 
ment drowned in an ocean of inaccessible in- 
formation. 

Secondly, it is my firm belief that unless 
our scientists are given better, faster, and 
more accurate information wherever and 
whenever needed, their valuable training and 
creative energies will be diluted to the level 
of insignificance. 
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Third, the emergence and advancement 
of scientific and technological competition 
from many countries makes it crystal clear 
that this Nation, in order to insure its eco- 
nomic survival, no longer can afford to ig- 
nore the development of its most important 
national asset: Scientific information. 

We must recognize that some of the prob- 
lems with which we are faced, although for- 
midable, are not insurmountable. 

Indeed, with the vision, dedication, and in- 
genuity which are so characteristic of our 
scientific achievements in the past, we shall 
succeed in our effort to meet this enormous 
challenge and develop our most neglected as- 
sets of scientific and technological infor- 
mation. r 

It is to our great benefit that the over- 
whelming majority of those engaged in scl- 
entific pursuits are becoming increasingly 
aware that a more effective method for the 
exchange of research data must be found: 
that scientific accomplishments and signifi- 
cant breakthroughs must be made quickly 
available to the entire scientific community 
to avoid unnecessary waste and duplication. 

There is mounting concern, both in Con- 
gress and out of Congress, about the high 
cost of scientific research. There are those 
who would impose severe restrictions upon 
scientific research programs. It is tronic, 
and may be even ominous, that in the cen- 
tennial year of the National Academy of 
Sciences, Congress has cut the National Sci- 
ence Foundation appropriation almost 50 
percent, 

I confess that I do not consider myself 
capable of sitting in Judgment upon the ef- 
forts of any scientist. Nor do I believe 
that the overwhelming majority of those 
in the legislative and executive branches of 
the Government are capable of prejudging 
the merits of scientific research. Indeed, to 
attempt to do so would, in my judgment, 
be to engage in a space-age Scopes trial. 

Yet, the mounting debate over research ex- 
penditures is a symptom of our times. It 
dramatizes concern over what some would 
call waste in the scientific effort. 

I, for one, can think of nothing more 
disastrous to America and its struggle for 
survival than to place any controls and 
restrictions whatsoever upon the scientific 
community. Instead, it is my hope, as chair- 
man of a congressional subcommittee, to help 
chart through Congress a program which will 
establish the most efficient method possible 
for making all scientific data and research 
quickly available to any scientist in the 
United States and throughout the world who 
may wish such information. i 

I am convinced that when we make scien- 
tific research data readily available to every 
scientist, the scientists themselves will then 
impose their own discipline against waste 
and duplication. It is dificult to imagine 
any scientist with any respect for his own 
ability who would wantonly and willfully 
duplicate research once he has discovered 
that this aspect of his research has already 
been developed by someone else. 

If, indeed, there is duplication in scientific 
research, it is only because the scientific 
community does. not have at its disposal 
adequate means for quick retrieval of re- 
search already accomplished. 

I submit this is where research data proc- 
essing and information retrieval through 
electronic aids come into play. 

As I see it, this country will sooner or 
later have to establish a giant network of 
research information services throughout the 
United States, each dealing with its own 
particular scientific discipline, and each tied 
together by coaxial cable, closed circult tele- 
vision, facsimile and other electronic devices 
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to one central command post which, through 
the use of electronic computers and retrieval 
machines, will keep a constant inventory of 
what is being done, where and by whom, in 
this Nation’s widespread scientific commu- 
nity. 

This command post quickly would provide 
to any scientist a complete record of the 
scientific research being sought so that he 
would have at his fingertips all the work 
previously done in a given field. Through 
a highly developed system of abstracting and 
digesting, the information would come to the 
scientist in capsule form so his own reading 
time would be kept to a fractional minimum, 
He could then exert his own intellectual 
capability toward tying together the loose 
ends and exploring new concepts. 

Make no mistake. What I propose here 
is no sport for men of narrow vision. It will 
be vast and perhaps costly, but its complete 
integration of the scientific effort will pay 
mankind dividends never before imagined 
possible. 

How, then, can we accomplish this? We 
do not have, as yet, all the answers to this 
question. Nor can we wait until we do have 
all the answers. 

Is H.R. 1946 the complete answer? Not at 
all. But it would provide a beginning for 
some of the operations, and their scope, 
which ultimately would be assumed by a 
national research data processing and infor- 
mation retrieval center. 

H.R. 1946 is just the beginning, but as 
President Kennedy said recently, a journey 
of a thousand miles requires a first step. 

Before I proceed further, let me hasten to 
point out to you briefly what this Center 
would not do. 

It is not the purpose of the proposed Na- 
tional Information Center to carry out under 
one roof all the operations of collecting, 
processing, abstracting and coding scientific 
information. Clearly, this is physically im- 
possible and operationally impractical at the 
present time. 

For this purpose, we have hundreds of ex- 
cellent documentation and abstracting serv- 
ices throughout the Nation, specializing in 
specific areas of science. As a matter of fact, 
our excellent network of abstracting societies 
gives America a clear cut advantage in the 
field of abstracting, digesting and codifying 
scientific data. It would be a tragic mistake 
to dump them into a single monolithic in- 
tellectual compound. 

The basic philosophy behind the National 
Information Center can be summed up in 
the following maxim: 

Centralization without autonomy for de- 
centralized satellite operations is blind: 
decentralization without central coordina- 
tion is dead. 

This maxim is a synthesis of corporate 
history in the free enterprise system. It is 
the elan vital behind the concept for a Na- 
tional Information Center. 

I wish to stress that the purpose of the 
National Information Center is not to elimi- 
nate any of the existing indexing, abstract- 
ing and translating services, but rather to 
obtain their final work products in coded or 
other formalized form and make them avail- 
able to the technical and business com- 
munity. 

Thus, the Center will gather data from all 
existing private and public sources wherever 
available. It will urge their expansion 
where necessary. The Center will also en- 
courage the establishment of additional 
3 centers wherever a need appears to 
exist. 
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For example, there is no abstracting serv- 
ice now available in the United States for 
the science of astronomy. What is even 
more appalling is the fact that the Russians 
do have an abstracting journal for astron- 
omy. With an annual budget of $5 billion 
for space exploration, we can hardly afford 
to be without abstracts in this vitally impor- 
tant science. 

It is planned that there ultimately would 
be a single, completely integrated index for 
the entire body of scientific and technical 
literature. However, the center would begin 
operation with all of the diverse indices 
which now exist, but with the important 
advantage that all such indices would be 
located in the same place and would be 
readily available for documentalists familiar 
with all of them. 

. Gradually, these diverse indices will be 
coordinated and integrated until the ideal 
of one master index is achieved. 

As new advances in automatic documenta- 
tion take place, the National Information 
Center will provide a base for augmenting 
the evolutionary growth and capability for 
rendering information retrieval services to 
the scientific community. 

It is readily apparent that modern sci- 
ence no longer recognizes the boundaries of 
various scientific disciplines. What happens 
in biology may be important to the theory 
of information, as indeed it is. What hap- 
pens in physics may be important to a 
chemist, geologist, astronomer, or biologist. 

In short, the cross applications of various 
scientific disciplines provides a treasure 
house of important information. It is 
equally apparent that only a coordinating 
center in scope and function outlined here 
can hope to capitalize on and capture the 
cross-fertilization of scientific ideas and 
tacts. 

This will be possible through permanent 
communications links between the National 
Information Center and various satellites of 
specialized information centers. 

The communications links will constantly 
provide the National Information Center 
with the latest scientific data processed in 
the various satellite centers. The center, in 
turn, will provide various services, including: 
1. retrospective searches on any specific 
subject, 2. current awareness profiles, and 3. 
copies of references on request. 

I am aware that to discuss this project 
in its entirety, we cannot ignore the ‘fact 
that much remains to be done in develop- 
ment of methodology for more effective data 
processing and information retrieval. 

But this is not to infer that much already 
is not being done. My committee has had 
the privilege of taking testimony from some 
of this Nation's most outstanding scientists. 

Dr. Emanuel Piore, vice president of re- 
search engineering for IBM disclosed to my 
committee the fantastic gains by scientists 
in this country in the computer sciences. 

I was particularly impressed by Dr. Piore's 
unequivocal statement that the state of the 
art in computer development today makes 
possible a significant start toward a national 
research data retrieval systems. 

I have described this central clearinghouse 
which would handle literally billions of bits 
of significant scientific data at one time or 
another. 

Is this just a dream? 

Not at all, according to Dr. Piore's profes- 
sional Judgment. Dr. Piore inspired the com- 
mittee with his disclosure that IBM is de- 
veloping storage capacities capable of han- 
dling a trillion bits of information with un- 
heard of speed. 
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Mr. Lee Johnson, vice president of Univac, 
also gave our committee a new sense of as- 
surance when he described a most signifi- 
cant breakthrough by his company in the 
development of a low cost, rapid Intercom- 
munications computer which, in my judg- 
ment, could well serve as an integral part of 
our national retrieval systems by making 
this compact computer available to each of 
the supporting satellite activities scattered 
throughout the country. 

Univac demonstrated that American in- 
dustry already is tying together, through 
computers tied together by leased lines, in- 
formation scattered in various cities of the 
country. We saw the speed with which this 
information can be exchanged between the 
independent outposts in each city through 
the central clearinghouse. 

Perhaps even more reassuring to my com- 
mittee was Univac’s demonstration of the 
present state of the art in associative mem- 
ories, 

Those two actual demonstrations, plus a 
tremendous volume of other information be- 
ing assembled by my committee leads me to 
the conclusion that those who would say we 
are not ready to start on the establishment 
of a national scientific research retrieval sys- 
tems are men of little faith and vision. 

To stimulate greater activity in develop- 
ment of techniques, I have proposed the 
National Science Foundation make an an- 
nual award, to be known as the “Vannevar 
Bush Award,” of $50,000 for the most im- 
portant contribution in data processing and 
information retrieval. 

This will, I hope, provide recognition and 
the incentive of stimulating and directing 
more scientific talent toward the solution of 
some of our most pressing problems in data 
processing and information retrieval. 

I have described briefly some of the func- 
tions and concepts upon which the Na- 
tional Information Center would be based. 
These concepts are by no means exhaustive, 
nor final. But we do have to begin some- 
where. We do have to mold a national 
image for the foundation upon which to 
develop our most important national re- 
source: scientific information. 

It is my fervent hope that the ACM Or- 
ganization, through its exemplary pioneer- 
ing efforts in the field of information re- 
trieval will play an important role through 
its leadership in the establishment and guid- 
ance of the formative phases of the Na- 
tional Information Center. 

It is my hope that other organizations, 
like the American Documentation Institute, 
Engineers Joint Council, American Federa- 
tion for Information Processing Societies, 
and others will lend their valuable experience 
in a cooperative spirit to this great challenge. 

It is my further hope that ACM and the 
other societies will actively participate in 
the resolution of problems in: First, referring 
and selecting research papers for publication 
in primary journals; second, publishing ab- 
stracting journals; third, indexing research 
papers; fourth, publishing critical review 
journals and perhaps even news-type period- 
icals and, most important, I would hope it 
would provide informative interdisciplinary 
guides and standards for authors of scien- 
tific papers. 

The question is no longer are we going to 
do it? The question now is how soon we 
are going to realize it? The answer to the 
latter will depend on the efforts and dedi- 
cation of all of us. I have no doubt that the 
efforts of my committee and the support 
and cooperation from this audience of out- 
standing scientists and professional societies 
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will make it possible to plunge this Nation 
into the 21st century's challenge of 
retrieval at least three decades early. 

If I had the omnipotent power to move 
mountains to permit the light to shine 
through, I would use it to convince our 
American scientific community that America 
can no longer delay development of a more 
effective national system for research data 
processing and information retrieval, 

Virtually every major nation of the world 
is developing today some form of national 
retrieval systems—Russia, France, England, 
Poland, West Germany, the Scandinavian 
countries, Italy, India; and even in Santiago, 
Chile, a national information center is being 
built with our foreign aid funds. 

Will it take another Soviet breakthrough 
like sputnik in 1957 to wake this Nation 
out of its lethargy in research retrieval? 


I hope not. 


Don’t Stereotype Migrants From South, 
Three Plead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
past week one of our most respected 
national news magazines printed an 
article on the influx of southern whites 
to Chicago. Since the great majority of 
these newcomers do settle in the uptown 
section of Chicago’s Northside which I 
represent I read the article with great 
interest. 

In their attempt to do an in-depth 
story of an unfamiliar situation and at 
the same time meet the inexorable dead- 
line, the magazine’s reporters committed 
several inaccuracies which causes some 
misrepresentation and distortion of the 
true picture. 

In fairness to our great city and to the 
people who feel they were not correctly 
quoted in the article I would like to ex- 
tend my remarks to include in the Rec- 
onn an account of the article published 
in our local area newspaper, the Lerner 
Home Newspapers, which has covered 
the uptown area fully and completely for 
many years: 

MISQUOTED IN ARTICLE—DON'T STEREOTYPE 
MIGRANTS FROM SOUTH, THREE PLEAD 
` (By Sheldon Hoffenberg) 

Three North Siders who work with new 

residents from the South are quoted in the 
October 14 issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port, but one was quoted inaccurately and 
another incompletely, they assert. 

District 2 School Superintedent Mrs. 
Goldia Howes and Fred Lickerman, former 
executive director of McCormick Boys Club, 
4835 Sheridan, and now an assistant execu- 
tive director of all the Chicago Boys Clubs, 
had complaints about the presentations of 
their views. 
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Capt. John Fahey, commander of the Town 
Hall police district, however, says he was 
quoted accurately. 

The article, entitled “When Whites Mi- 
grate—From the South,“ attributes to Mrs. 
Howes these statements: 

“Migrant parents seem to move four times 
a year, or more. The result is that children 
are constantly changing from one school to 
another. And if there is work to be done 
at home, the child is kept out of school, just 
as he was back on the farm.” 

“I didn’t even say that these families move 
four times a year, let alone four times or 
more,“ Mrs. Howes told this newspaper. 

“I know of no survey on the subject. I 
have no figures, and I wouldn’t make such a 
statement without proof. 

“And I never mentioned anything about 
farms. Many of the families come from 
cities in the South. I wouldn't single out 
those from farms.” 

Incidentally, the magazine didn't identify 
Mrs. Howes correctly. It called her “super- 
visor” of public schools in uptown. Mrs. 
Howes is a district superintendent. 

The article, on pages 70-73 in the maga- 
zine, quotes Lickerman as saying, “They 
come totally unprepared. They have only 
summer clothes. 

“They are bewildered by all new things. 
Getting on an elevated train, crossing a 
street in traffic, it all scares them. 

“They have to learn about garbage cans. 
At home they used to throw the garbage out 
in the yard to the hogs. 

“There are many law violators among them. 
But they are not crimes like holdups and 
murders. It’s more a matter of behavior. 
After work, many of them like to ‘jes set’ 
with some beer or hooch, the way they did 
on their porches back in the mountains, 

“Here, they buy a couple of beers in a 
tavern, sit out on the curb and drink it 
and sing—and get into trouble. 

There's a lot of wife beating, like at home. 
Pa used to beat the ‘old lady’ when they 
had a fuss, and his grandpa did it before 
him. The wife expected it. But in Chicago, 
it’s a crime. The police arrest pa, and trou- 
ble begins.” 

Lickerman said that during his 244-hour 
interview, he never used the word hooch. 
But he was much more concerned that the 
article might give the impression he is stereo- 
typing all or most migrants. 

“I want to emphasize that although the 
behavior problems I discussed do exist among 
these people, not everyone of them behaves 
this way. This whole business of total in- 
dictment is bad. Many of them are fine peo- 
ple.” 

The youth leader also criticized the maga- 
zine for singling out the Uptown area for 
its report on migrants. “I don't know why 
it did that. A lot of other communities 
in Chicago receive them.” 

Captain Fahey was quoted as saying, These 
are fine people, and they are coming along. 
They don't commit any more crime than 
other people who are as poor as they are. 

“They are just like other immigrants who 
used to come here from the Irish, 
the Germans, the Poles. At first, they had 
to learn to live in big American cities, too. 
Now the old immigrants are on their feet 
and have forgotten.” x 

Captain Fahey said these are his views. He 
disclosed that many of the migrants assist 
him in police matters. 

“They wre me leads on others they are 


October 17 
Visit of Marshal Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
today is the day of the official visit of 
Marshal Tito, the President of Commu- 
nist Yugoslavia. The press reports that 
the public protest against this visit is not 
as pronounced as it was in 1957 when it 
had to be canceled. Whether this is 
really the case I do not know. I do 
know that there are good and sufficient 
reasons arguing against this visit and 
that they are held by many. I would 
like to share with my colleagues the ex- 
pression of deep dissatisfaction with this 
visit made to me in a letter from a con- 
stituent of mine, an American citizen 
born in Yugoslavia. He speaks not from 
any vested interest but from the personal 
experience of his friends and relatives. 

Regardless of all the speculation con- 
cerning the meaning of Yugoslavia’s neu- 
tralism, it remains a pure and simple fact 
that Marshal Tito is a totalitarian lead- 
er. He has destroyed all free, legitimate 
political institutions and persecuted or 
liquidated those that support and defend 
them. In the eyes of the world an offi- 
cial visit represents a demonstration of 
normal, friendly relations, of a willing- 
ness to accept and fully recognize the 
leadership of a country as legitimate. 
While I recognize that we must not break 
off communications with the Communist 
leaders neither should we, I believe, con- 
tribute in any way to the strengthening 
of their domination. 

If we as a nation, in our efforts to 
achieve a genuine and lasting peace, 
adopt a policy that requires the contract- 
ing of a case of moral amnesia in the 
hope of relaxing tensions the result may 
well be a setback for the cause of free- 
dom and justice and a blasphemy against 
those living and dead who have coura- 
geously opposed totalitarian leadership. 
We must not for light or transient rea- 
sons permit that to happen. 

The letter follows: 

FLINT, Mich. 


Hon. CHARLES CHAMBERLAIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States. 

Dear Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I have read in the 
newspaper and also seen on television that 
Dictator Tito is planning on coming to the 
United States on October 17, 1963. 

We as new immigrants, as well as other 
freedom-loving citizens are very upset that 
permission is granted Marshal Tito—that he 
is entering the United States as a guest of 
the White House. 

This criminal is responsible for the mur- 
der of thousands of women, children and 
men; as well as five American pilots who 
were slain in 1945. Along with all these 
known crimes, he holds 17 million people 
under subjugation, 
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This type of criminal doesn't deserve to 
come to the United States to shake hands 
with the President or anyone else because 
his hands carry the blood of thousands on 
them. 

I beg you to do what you possibly can to 
stop his entry now and in the future. 

Yours very truly, 


National Newspaper Week and the Hart- 
ford Courant Bicentennial 
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or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr.GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
we are celebrating National Newspaper 
Week I find it an appropriate time to 
call attention to the fact that the Hart- 
ford Courant, one of the oldest continu- 
ously published newspapers in the coun- 
try, will celebrate its bicentennial an- 
niversary next year. 

The Courant was founded in 1764, at 
which time it was known as the Con- 
necticut Courant. This paper has be- 
come recognized throughout the world 
as evidenced by the following letter 
which I recently received from Peru: 

MAGDALENA NUEVE, 
Lima, Peru, August 30, 1963. 
From: Jorge Vargas Escalanta. 
Mr. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI, 
Representative, 
Washington, D.C., 
United States of America. 

Dean Mr. Grasowski: For a long time I 
have admired earnest newspapermen, which 
have guided public opinion, based on saying 
the truth on all issues guided; and who have 
kept on reporting all progresses, as soon as 
they were made, in all endeavors of life, 
science, techniques, artistic, and English lit- 
erature within a democratic world. 

As the Hartford Courant, of Hartford, 
Conn., is a leading newspaper and is about 
to reach its 200th anniversary, thus becom- 
ing perhaps the oldest newspaper in the 
United States, and maybe our world, I have 
felt prompted to send you attached herewith 
a draft for a program to celebrate, in the 
most dignified manner, by 1964, the 2d cen- 
tennial of this fine newspaper, with the co- 
operation of some leading American insti- 
tutions. 

Now, I suggest that the American Govern- 
ment and the first Representative from Con- 
necticut in Washington, D.C.—with due an- 
ticipation—bearing in mind the lofty ideals 
upheld by the people alert and informed, 
to be good enough to dispose to have a 
Special] issue or issues of postage stamps 
made for the occasion and the design of 
which should commemorate the second cen- 
tennial of oldest American newspaper, the 
Hartford Courant, of Hartford, Conn. 

Trusting to hear from you in due course, 
I ask to remain, with my best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
JORGE VARGAS. 


Our country is closely joined to the 
Peoples of the world by our newspapers 
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which have almost immediate contact 
with every part of the globe. 

American newspapers have played a 
very important role in the development 
of the freedoms we all enjoy today. 
From the time of Peter Zenger until the 
present, newspapers and newspaper peo- 
ple have continued to keep us aware of 
the happenings in our own country as 
well as occurrences around the world. 
That our citizens are so well advised of 
the news certainly indicates that the 
highest compliments must be paid to the 
fourth estate, to the dedicated men and 
women who provide us with information 
and critically examine events, for the 
strength of our democracy lies with an 
informed public. 


Frederic Francois Chopin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 113 
years ago today, October 17, was a day 
on which in 1849, Frederic Francois 
Chopin died at the age of 39. 

I should like to call attention today of 
my colleagues to an excellent article 
written in tribute to Chopin by Mr. C. J. 
Olszewski, Ph. D., who is one of the 
Washington's most highly respected his- 
torians. 

This reminder to the world’s history 
of music is most timely. Poland is pres- 
ently observing her 1000th anniversary 
as a nation. We Americans have learned 
to respect the Poles for their indomitable 
spirit of freedom which was so heroically 
displayed here in our own country by 
General Pulaski and Kosciuszko both of 
who came here from Poland to fight for 
America’s independence in the American 
Revolution. 

Frederic Chopin exemplified the other 
aspect of Poland’s people; the romanti- 
cism of Poles; the rich cultural tradition 
developed by the Polish people during 
the past 1000 years. 

In order to understand the Poles, one 
must know not only their war heroes, 
but their artists. 

Frederic Chopin was one such Polish 
artist and for this reason I am most 
happy to call this excellent article to the 
attention of my colleagues on the 113th 
anniversary of his death. 

Mr. Speaker, the article by Mr. Olszew- 
ski follows: 

FRÉDÉRIC FRANCOIS CHOPIN 
(By G. J. Olszewski, Ph. D.) 

One hundred and thirteen years ago on 
October 17, 1849, a devoted son of Poland 
died in exile in Paris. His beloved land was 
then dominated by the Russians and other 
occu forces of the “unholy alliance,” 
as it is dominated by the Communists today. 
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This Polish son was not only an ardent and 
intense patriot but was God's chosen musical 
spokesman for a Poland ravaged by occupa- 
tion forces. He devoted his life to the per- 
petuation of the spirit of freedom, liberty 
and independence of Polish thought and 
culture. For more than a century the voice 
of this patriot inspired and guided his tor- 
tured nation through the pangs and ig- 
nominies of bloodshed and violence. His 
voice was the voice of music, It was the 
undying voice of Frédéric Francois Chopin. 

Born in the tiny Polihs village of Zelazova- 
Wola near Warsaw on February 22, 1810, 
Chopin was forced into exile in his youth 
by the Russians because of the revolutionary 
character of his music. Chopin found safe 
haven in Paris where he continued to live 
and to compose in the freedom which France 
has traditionally extended to the persecuted 
of all nations. In exile Chopin was kept in- 
formed by family and friends of the dire 
plight of his native land. Throughout his 
life a goblet of Polish earth remained in 
Chopin's room to remind him of his origin. 
He breathed into his music his undying love 
for his homeland. 

Despite the racking pain of pulmonary dis- 
orders and financial difficulties, Chopin's 
genius and intense patriotism gave him no 
respite from the unceasing demands of crea- 
tive inspiration. Although the oppressors 
used every means at their disposal to destroy 
Polish culture and to decimate the Polish 
people, Chopin's music spoke for Poland 
when that nation had no audible spokesman 
in the civilized Christian world. His entire 
life was devoted to the preservation of Polish 
nationality and ideals. 

Throughout the intense 39 years of his 
life, the voice of Chopin’s music rose as a 
hymn to liberty. It swept from his tiny cell 


“on the island of Majorca in the Mediterran- 


ean. It spread throughout France, England, 
and all of continental Europe. It even pene- 
trated the most remote corners of his native 
land to plague the oppressors. 


The occupation forces sought to suppress 
the compelling, arousing voice of Chopin's 
music. The Germans forbade its playing; 
the Russians crashed his piano into the 
streets of Warsaw. But the jangled crashing 
of Chopin's piano became transmuted into 
the noble strains of his “Revolutionary 
Etude” itself. What a supreme weapon. The 
voice of Chopin could not be silenced for 
music was the weapon beyond compare. The 
oppressors could not grasp it; they could 
not silence it; they could not tear it from 
the hearts of a people seeking liberty, free- 
dom and justice. 

Throughout the years this vital weapon has 
retained its mystic potency. During World 
War I and again during World War II when 
pagan forces ravaged Christian Poland once 
again, it was the music of Chopin which 
majestically sounded the cry to battle from 
the Warsaw radio and triumphantly led the 
resistance. Throughout the bitter years of 
struggle which followed, Polish sons and 
daughters were inspired to untold feats of 
heroism and valor. They rose from prisons 
and concentration camps, from hidden caves 
and dugouts in the woods, from the rubble 
and ruins of Polish cities. They struck a last 
blow for Polish independence to the penetrat- 
ing, commanding and awe-inspiring themes 
of the “Polonaise Militaire.” Chopin’s music 
symbolized the united response of a nation 
which resisted the onslaughts of its 
oppressors. 

NATIONALISM AND ROMANTICISM 


What were the dominating influences 
which molded such a significant Polish 
spirit into Chopin’s music? How did this 
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frail genius succeed in portraying the vital 
spirit of a nation in chains? What were 
the driving forces of his soul? Perhaps a 
clue can be found in an examination of the 
era in which Chopin grew to manhood in 
Poland. 

It may be recalled that the 19th century 
in Europe was an era of political and intel- 
lectual ferment. The success of the Ameri- 
can and French revolutions in the last quar- 
ter of the 19th century had aroused a new 
spirit of nationalism which swept across 
Europe influencing not only the political 
life of the continent but also its literature, 
art and music. 

Poland by this time had gone through 
the agonies of three partitions—the first 
in 1772 between Russia, Prussia and Aus- 
tria; the second in 1793 between Prussia and 
Russia; and the third, or final, again be- 
tween all three of this unholy alliance. By 
the Treaty of Tilsit of 1802, however, the 
Duchy of Warsaw had been reconstituted as 
a source of manpower by Napoleon whose 
star was then illuminating the European 
heavens. With his defeat and retreat from 
Moscow in 1812, Napoleon’s Polish creation 
perished. Under the terms of the final act 
of the Congress of Vienna in 1815, Poland 
was definitively partitioned between Russia, 
Prussia and Austria. 

In a vain attempt to win the Poles to 
Russia's side, Alexander I set up the congress 
of Poland in 1815 under a Russian constitu- 
tion. Warsaw was the center of this new 
creation, Diametrically opposed to the 
nationalistic principles of the Polish Con- 
stitution of May 3, 1795, however, this final 
act brought about a wave of intense na- 
tionalism and rebellion throughout the 
land. It culminated in the ill-fated Polish 
uprising of 1830, so brutally suppressed by 
the Russians. The end was now not far off. 
The year 1831 marked the total occupation 
of Warsaw by the Russians and the complete 
extinction of Poland as an independent 
political entity. In 1832 Nicholas I declared 
Warsaw to be an integral part of the Rus- 
sian Empire. 

These events were but part of a long series 
of attempts to subjugate the Poles. The 
policy of the occupying powers was the deci- 
mation of the Poles and the extinction of 
Polish thought and culture. In 1832, for 
instance, 50,000 volumes of the library of the 
Society of Friends of Knowledge, founded by 
the Polish historian, Tadeusz Czaski, and 
several contemporaries, was carried off to 
St. Petersburg (now Leningrad), . Polish 
literature had by this time entered the so- 
called era of romanticism. It had been 
ushered in by the appearance of the great 
Polish poet Mickiewicz in 1822, who, together 
with his contemporaries Slowacki and Kra- 
zinski, formed the triumvirate of Polish 
thought of the period. 

Chopin thus became the only world-re- 
nowned Polish composer of this era who re- 
fiected the new thought and spirit of roman- 
ticism in Poland. His development was 
marked by a militant spirit in his music and 
the evolution of new and daring styles and 
revolutionary techniques of his compositions. 
This won for him the wrath of the diehards 
of his day, the admiration of the concert- 
goer and the undying devotion of the Polish 
masses, 

HIS SOUL WAS MUSIC 


Chopin’s music was, therefore, the poetic 
echo of the era. His subtle, passionate, at 
times violent, themes became the basis of his 
lasting musical fame. Throughout his com- 
positions the simple folk rhythms of the 
Polish countryside abound. In it are found 
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the subtle dances of the Warsaw salons. The 
themes of the mazurka, the krakowiak, the 
polonaise and of ancient Polish hymns and 
songs abound in Chopin's music. He gave 
them a dignity and hitherto unknown maj- 
esty. It was his great creative genius which 
enabled him to weave into his compositions 
a pattern which expressed the nationalistic 
longings of his sorrowful nation. 

The militant, nationalistic spirit is, how- 
ever, but one facet of the genius of Chopin. 
He speaks not only for the physically and 
spiritually oppressed of his own nation, but 
for all humanity. His music carries a mes- 
sage of spiritual tranquility to the oppressed 
of all nations for its appeal is varied - to 
some it may be emotional or spiritual, to 
others artistic and intellectual. But all 
agree, however, on its benign influence, for 
the power of Chopin's compositions stems 
from the very foundation of music which is 
an expression of life itself. It stems from 
the forces of creation and the depths of the 
human soul. His music lives in the breath 
of the wind, in the murmur of the forests, in 
the flow of the rivers. It flows in the very 
blood of our veins reflecting every sensation 
of joy, grief, sorrow, happiness, anguish, delu- 
sion, and ecstasy which grips the heart and 
soul of man. The melodies of Chopin's music 
flow harmoniously across the starry path- 
ways of the sky. They ascend above the 
range of human speech and sweep the entire 
universe, they lift the hearts and mind of 
humanity to the ideals of creation and the 
harmony of the human spirit. 

In pausing today to reflect a few moments 
on the genius of this Polish patriot, Frederic 
Francois Chopin, let us not overlook the con- 
tributions of two other Polish heroes, Casimir 
Pulaski and Thaddeus Kosciusko, to our own 
fight for freedom and independence during 
the Revolutionary War. Nor should we forget 
the 15th century Polish astronomer, Nicolas 
Copernicus, whose brilliant concept of the 
universe has stabilized world knowledge of 
the planetary system, thus providing the ger- 
minating influence that has captured the 
minds of men and led to today’s heroic 
achievements in space exploration. May this 
heritage of great accomplishments by Polish 
minds for the benefit of all humanity con- 
tinue to guide and inspire the continued 
fight for the freedom and independence from 
all foreign yokes and ideologies of a truly 
Christian and democratic Polish nation. 


Edwin P. Neilan, President of U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Endorses Sale 
of Wheat to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of a 
statement made on October 11, 1963, by 
Edwin P. Neilan, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
and president and chairman of the Bank 
of Delaware, Wilmington, praising Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Secretary of Com- 
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merce Hodges for their decision to per- 
mit the private sale of wheat to the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Neilan’s statement follows: 

The action of President Kennedy and Sec- 
retary of Commerce Luther Hodges in ap- 
proving the sale of wheat to the Soviet Union 
through private commercial channels at the 
world price for cash or short-term credit 18 
commendable, It will benefit the US. econ- 
omy particularly in the area of reducing our 
balance-of-payments deficit and by provid- 
ing an outlet for surplus wheat which is 
costing taxpayers enormous sums in storage 
charges. 

It seems to be an opportune time to ex- 
plore the possibility of broadened, liberalized 
trade with the Soviet Union in other non- 
Strategic goods under the same conditions 
as the wheat sale. Good two-way trade 
cements peaceful relations, 


Orange County Gains Separate Metro- 
politan Status 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, Orange 
County, Calif., which I have the honor 
to, in part, represent, will be declared a 
separate metropolitan area by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget tomorrow. Truly, it 
is an honor to announce this historic new 
chapter in the fabulous story of Orange 
County's unbelievable progress, It points 
out once again dynamic growth of our 
county—growth not only in population, 
but also in business and industry. 

Expressions of confidence such as this 
do not just happen. There is always a 
moving spirit and a well-organized ef- 
fort, This case is no exception. What 
is exceptional, however, is the broad base 
of support this project had. From every 
segment of the Orange County scene, 
businessmen, civic leaders, officials, pri- 
vate individuals, and organizations 
pledged their support, and put their 
shoulder to the wheel to achieve our goal. 

It would be impossible to mention all 
of those involved in the drive to achieve 
separate metropolitan status for Orange 
County. ‘Supervisor William J. Phillips, 
the chairman of the metropolitan area 
committee, was an outstanding leader. 
Worth Bernard, the publisher of the 
Orange County News Magazine of Life, 
Business, and Industry, fought for many 
years to bring about the much desired 
change. He also deserves a well-earned 
pat on the back. 

On April 29 of this year, a large dele- 
gation of Orange Countians, headed by 
Supervisor Phillips and including Worth 
Bernard, a number of mayors, council- 
men, leading businessmen and industry 
leaders, chamber of commerce officials, 
and others came to Washington. This 
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delegation convinced the officials at the 
Bureau of the Budget of the unanimity 
of support for the change in status. 
Commenting at that time on the effort, 
Chairman Phillips very accurately stated 
“no civic effort has ever before gained 
such unanimous countywide support.” 
As a result of the delegation’s visit, it 
was agreed that Frank Cisar from the 
Bureau of the Budget would come to 


Orange County to see the situation for, 


himself, and to hold another round of 
meetings with local leaders. 

All this work, and much, much more, 
has now culminated in Orange County 
gaming this new prestige and recogni- 
tion. Certainly the result will be to stim- 
ulate greater interest throughout the 
country in truly “fabulous Orange 
County.” 

A great deal of credit goes also to Cali- 
fornia’s fine Senators, THOMAS KUCHEL 
and CLarr ENGLE, both of whom played 
leading roles in securing our new status, 
as did my colleague from Orange County, 
James Urr. Naturally, I was very proud 
to be a part of this truly massive effort. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to recognize two brilliant, hard working 
men from our Bureau of the Budget. 
Walter F. Ryan and Frank A. Cisar de- 
serve a very warm thank you” from all 
Orange- Countians. Their invaluable 
assistance and foresight will long be re- 
membered by all of us. 


Fred A. Orleans, a Dynamic Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Record an article by the 
editor of Past Commander, a veterans’ 
Magazine published in Texas. The arti- 
cle is about Fred A. Orleans, of San 
Antonio, Tex., whom I have come to know 
as a dynamic American citizen and a 
great friend of Latin America. 

The article reads as follows: 

EDITOR'S COMMENT 

Our magazine has featured the editorials of 
Fred A. Orleans for the past 2 years. For 
our many readers who are interested in 
knowing more about Dr. Orleans, we are 
pleased to quote in part from a newspaper 
writeup about him: 

“Take a mixture of tenacity (of the pit 
bulldog type); energy (of fissionable explo- 
sive potential); ability (of rare quality in 
communicating thoughts and ideas)—and 
the sum result aptly describes one of the 
most dynamic personalities in Texas affairs 
today, 

“Fred A. Orleans, past department judge 
advocate of the American Legion for the 
State of Texas, is a man with an urgent 
message. A message that must be delivered 
now, without delay—like Lieutenant Rowan 
delivered that famous message to Garcia deep 
in the mountain fastness of Cuba during 
the Spanish-American War. Those who know 
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Fred intimately sensé the urgency of his 
driving nature—a sort of monomania of en- 
lightenment to Americans in a Paul Revere 
way, warning of the enemy so close at hand. 
Get the message through. Deliver post haste. 
Time is running out. It's later than you 
think. 

“These are all cliches to some, but to Fred 
they are meaningful expressions denoting 
that time for action is right now. A well- 
known international attorney, economist, 
writer and lecturer, Fred has all the attri- 
butes of a sound, solid American. What 
makes him stand out among his fellow men 
is the campaign he constantly wages for what 
to him, in principle, is right. Right for 
America in the American tradition. His 
sheer logic, his clear appraisals with factual 
evidence ever in full view, bring to the lis- 
tener or reader as keen an insight as we 
have today on the contemporary national 
and international scene. 

“In between his busy work schedule, Fred 
turns out mountainous amounts of writings 
and still finds time to shoulder his full civic 
responsibilities. He has served as a member 
of the board of directors of a chamber of 
commerce, as vice president and member of a 
school board, director of Rotary, YMCA and 
Many other organizations. Above all, as a 
former scoutmaster, chairman of a Scout dis- 
trict and present member of the executive 
board of the Alamo Area Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America, he has shown a great in- 
terest in the future of the youth of our 
Nation. A man in motion, Fred A. Orleans, 
and all of that motion energized into one 
clear aim—the promotion of the welfare of 
the United States and our friendly allies.” 

The above writeup about Fred A. Orleans 
appeared in the press 2 years ago. A look at 
the record will show what he has done since 
then. 


Approximately 145 articles and editorials 
written; insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of the United States of 65 of his re- 
ports, studies, and articles on Latin America, 
recognizing him as “a well known interna- 
tional attorney, economist, and authority on 
Latin American affairs“; a book in the proc- 
ess of being written; numerous lectures; the 
first American citizen to be named a full 
member of the Mexican Academy of Inter- 
national Law; award of “La Cruz de Cultura 
y Derecho” by former President of Mexico 
Miguel Aleman and citation for “acts of out- 
standing friendship for Mexico and Latin 
America and his work for peace and respect 
for international law“; award of a “Good- 
Neighbor Certificate” for significantly con- 
tributing to United States-Mexico friend- 
ship and mutual understanding, by helping 
to promote people-to-people activities that 
strive for closer ties and cooperation between 
Mexicans and Americans, for fostering good 
will, exchange visits between Mexico and the 
United States by people, who best exemplify 
the highest ideals of democracy, free enter- 
prise, good neighborliness, for giving encour- 
agement and assistance wherever possible to 
groups actively engaged in strengthening 
freedom and democracy on both sides of the 
border through self-help programs“; receipt 
of a certificate of appreciation from the 
Boy Scouts; certificate of appreciation from 
the Optimists; certificate of appreciation 
from the Lions Club “in due recognition for 
promoting Mexico-United States under- 
standing”; introduction into Mexico of a 
group of U.S. investors, who with Mexican 
associates have received a guarantee from 
the Alliance for Progress to construct homes 
for workers in Mexico. 

Dr. Orleans has been referred to in the 
press throughout the United States as the 
“prime mover in bringing to Mexico the Al- 
liance for Progress housing guarantee pro- 
gram which will help ease a dire housing 
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shortage in Mexico.” In conjunction with 
this he has on many occasions stated: “There 
is no better way to turn the tide of Com- 
munist agitation, propaganda, and subver- 
sion in Latin America than to make it pos- 
sible for every man to own his own home.“ 

Recently his busy schedule has taken him 
to New York where he joined former Presi- 
dent Miguel Aleman and other Mexican dig- 
nitaries in celebrating the first observance of 
Mexico Week in that city, as well as Mexi- 
can Independence Day. A stopoff in Wash- 
ington en route to San Antonio included a 
lengthy visit to the White House, a congres- 
sional luncheon and a State Department 
luncheon. Subsequently, with former Mexi- 
can Ambassador Luis G. Sevilla, he visited 
Fort Worth to assist Ambassador Sevilla in 
presenting to Congressman JIM WRIGHT, “La 
Cruz de Cultura y Derecho” by the Mexican 
Academy of International Law, for making 
significant contributions to United States- 
Mexico friendship. October 11, Dr. Orleans 
will be in Mexico City to assist in the cere- 
mony for admission of U.S. Ambassador 
Thomas Mann and Congressman ARMISTEAD 
I. SELDEN, Jr., chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Latin American Subcommittee, to the 
Mexican Academy of International Law. The 
aforementioned only represents a part of a 
very busy schedule. 

A recent statement by Dr. Orleans, as fol- 
lows, again clearly demonstrates his insight 
and clear appraisal of our Nation’s present 
foreign policy: 

“The weakness in the Alliance for Progress 
and other U.S. international stems 
from the lack of national purpose by the 
United States in its dealings with other na- 
tions. We are now in a period of great crisis 
and stress, but what do we stand for? What 
banner do we hold aloft? What concepts 
and theories are we presenting to the world? 

“A look at the past will reveal that every 
time the United States has faced a crisis, 
there was some ‘cause’ to espouse at the time. 
The Revolution against Great Britain 
brought forth an important declaration, the 
Declaration of Independence. The Civil War 
brought forth a proclamation, the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. World War I brought 
forth an important concept, ‘to make the 
world safe for democracy.’ World War II saw 
the United States hold its banner aloft and 
proclaim to the world its determination ‘to 
fight for the right of all mankind to enjoy 
the four freedoms.’ Just what do we stand 
for today? Until this is determined, nothing 
can ever stop the relentless forward flow of 
communism.” 


Federal Salary Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, Clar- 
ence B. Randall, as Chairman of the 
President’s Advisory Panel on Federal 
Salary Systems has made an impressive 
case for higher pay for top ranking 
Government officials in the executive, 
judicial, and legislative branches of the 
Federal Government, 

In asking for higher salaries for our 
high ranking Federal officials and career 
employees, Mr. Randall's Committee 
gave recognition to the tremendous 
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growth in the problems and responsi- 
bilities of the Federal Government since 
the end of World War I. 

The Committee’s report compared the 
top Federal salaries to those paid to 
executives in private industry, and also, 
with more startling results, to those of 
officials of State and local levels of gov- 
ernment. No matter from what angle 
the situation is surveyed, it is evident 
that Federal salary systems are inequi- 
table and out of line with comparable 
positions in other areas of public and 
private life. Even within the Federal 
system we find the subordinates of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary 
of State such as the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and many ambassadors and United Na- 
tions officials being paid a higher salary 
than their superior. We find the seven 
associate school superintendents of the 
city of Los Angeles have higher salaries 
than the President’s Cabinet. This is 
also true of the assistant chief engineers 
of this same city. Further examples of 
such inequities are legion and many of 
our civic and business leaders have -be- 
come increasingly aware of the need for 
an adequate adjustment in the Federal 
salary system. Such support and back- 
ing to the proposed reforms is essential 
if we are to provide encouragement to 
men and women of ability and dedica- 
tion to accept appointment and enter 
into Federal service. 


Iam very pleased, therefore, to see this 
awareness reflected in the local press and 
in communications from my constitu- 
ents. I would like to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD two good exam- 
ples typifying the support for such legis- 
lation that is found in our city: One is 
a letter from Mrs. Joseph L. Block, 
chairman of Inland Steel Co., who has 
given his time and considerable efforts 
to civic and public affairs. The other is 
an editorial by Jack Johnston, chief of 
the editorial staff of the Chicago Daily 
News, who cogently expresses the rea- 
sons why we should bring the Federal 
salary system into balance with private 
and local Government levels. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following: 
JUSTICE AND FEDERAL Pay 


For about 1 percent of its annual outlay 
for moonshot rocketry, the U.S. Government 
can bring its whole top executive pay pro- 
gram into balance with private and local 
government levels throughout the country. 

Clarence Randall, Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Panel on Federal Salary Systems, sets 
the total cost at $20 million. Simple justice 
requires that Congress give his report the 
kind of serious and sympathetic heed it gave 
the mililtary service pay bill. 

An ironic aspect of that bill, providing 
well-deserved increases, is that it boosts the 
pay of all four-star generals and admirals 
above that of their bosses, the service Secre- 
taries. The Cabinet officers are frozen at 
the $25,000 ceiling. The new pay rate of 
the Chief of Naval Operations, for example, 
is $32,607. 

In general, the $25,000 ceiling prevails 
throughout the Government departments 
and agencies, with subordinate-level re- 
compense scaling down from there. 
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In contrast, the Randall report cites these 
figures: 

Twenty-eight positions in the city govern- 
ment of Los Angeles are paid salaries above 
those of Cabinet officers. 

Five hundred and eleven principal admin- 
istrative officers of colleges and universities 
receive $20,000 or more; 157 of these are paid 
more than $25,000. 

The annual salaries of the Presidents of 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks range from 
$32,500 to $70,000. But the chairman of 
the Federal Reserve's Board of Governors, 
with policy jurisdiction over the whole Sys- 
tem, receives only $20,500. 

The contrast is even sharper, of course, 
with salaries at the top executive levels of 
private industry, where the Government 
must go to recruit its own executive talent. 

Randall proposes that top salaries in the 
Government departments be raised to $50,- 
000 for Cabinet Secretaries, scaling down to 
$30,000 for heads and board members of 
the smaller agencies and deputy heads of 
larger agencies. 

By these means it would accomplish two 
goals: Establish a sound progression from 
top career salaries to successively higher 
executive pay levels, and set executive sal- 
ary levels commensurate with responsibili- 
tles. 

We believe such a pay scale would pro- 
duce benefits far exceeding the added costs. 
It would tend to keep able younger men 
in Government who would otherwise be at- 
tracted by greater prospective rewards into 
private life. And it would reduce to a more 
bearable level the sacrifices of able executives 
leaving private business. 

The Committee also recommends that 
Congressmen’s salaries be boosted to $30,- 
000 with added provision for several trips 
home per year. With Congress demanding 
virtually the full time of its Members, this 
is a sensible proposal. 

INLAND STEEL Co., 
Chicago, Il., September 20, 1963. 
Hon. Eowarp R. FINNEGAN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FINNEGAN: I write to 
urge your support for the adjustment in 
Federal salary systems as recommended by 
the Advisory Panel on Federal Salary Sys- 
tems in their report of August 16, 1963. 

I am sure that the principal argument 
which will be made against this recommen- 
dation Is that it is not in keeping with the 
objective of curtailing Government expendi- 
tures in the light of current deficits and the 
proposed tax cut. Such an argument may 


appear sound but in my judgment it is not. 


Actually, it is “penny wise and pound fool- 
ish” for the only way to conduct our vast 
Government operations on an efficient basis 
is to have the most able men available in 
positions of responsibility and authority. 
Such men, in my opinion, would reduce ex- 
penditures many times more than the rela- 
tively small increases in compensation rec- 
omended in this report. 

The Panel in its report states: The total 
additional salary expense of the pay scales 
which we suggest will not exceed $20 million 
& year. This is a small price for correcting 
the inadequacies of today’s compensation, 
which we are convinced is so low that many 
able people will not accept public office.” 

I strongly agree with their statement and 
urge your support of legislation to effectuate 
these recommendations, 

Yours very truly, 
JOSEPH L. BLOCK, 
Chairman. 


October 17 
Air Route Traffic Control Center, San 
Antonio, Tex. 
SPEECH 
HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 
OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, in 
previous statements on the floor of this 
House I have recounted the facts con- 
cerning a letter I sent to Najeeb E. Hala- 
by, Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, on September 23, 1963. Two 
weeks after the letter had been mailed to 
Mr. Halaby there has been no response 
and it became necessary for me to bring 
these matters before this Congress. My 
letter to Mr. Halaby related to the deci- 
sion of the FAA to close down and aban- 
don a relatively new air route traffic 
control center in San Antonio, Tex. The 
decision to close the center down came 
only 4 years after it had been con- 
structed. In view of the newness and 
operational efficiency of the center and 
the fact that closing it down would rep- 
resent a great amount of waste of public 
funds as well as hardships for the em- 
ployees of the center and their families, 
I decided to look into the matter to 
ascertain the correctness or wrongness 
of the FAA decision. 

It took only a small amount of investi- 
gation to reveal the fact that the deci- 
sion to abandon the center could not be 
justified on any rational basis. The best 
illustration of this is in connection with 
the investigation by the Comptroller 
General of the United States into Mr. 
Halaby's claim that money would be 
saved by this Government by closing 
down the San Antonio center and build- 
ing a new one in the city of Houston, 
The Comptroller General made his in- 
vestigation at my request. The results 
were contained in a 37-page report. The 
conclusion was as follows: 

We can express no opinion on the reason- 
ableness of the estimated cost savings. 


Mr. Speaker, had the Comptroller 
General proven me wrong I certainly 
would have acquiesced in the move and 
explained its necessity and desirability 
from the Government's point of view to 
my constituents. Bub this was not the 
case and the Comptroller General's re- 
port only urged my investigation for- 
ward. 

Mr. Halaby tried to justify the move 
largely on the basis of the comparative 
costs of data processing computers which 
would have to be installed in ARTC cen- 
ters all over the country. But in setting 
forth this argument he tripped himself 
up. The argument of Mr. Halaby was as 
follows: There are presently ARTC cen- 
ters in New Orleans and San Antonio. 
If we close down the New Orleans and 
San Antonio centers, and construct a 
new center at Houston, we would only 
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have to install one set of computer equip- 
ment in Houston instead of two sets of 
computer equipment in New Orleans and 
San Antonio. The savings resultant 
from this would be in excess of $5 mil- 
lion, according to Mr. Halaby. The fal- 
lacy of the argument lies in the fact that 
if we assume that the New Orleans cen- 
ter is to be closed, computer equipment 
may be installed in the San Antonio cen- 
ter without the construction of a new 
center. This would not only necessitate 
the purchase and installation of only one 
set of computer equipment, but would 
also result in saving the people the cost 
of constructing a new center. The dif- 
ference would be the costs of construc- 
tion of the new center, and would mean 
a tremendous savings. 

I exposed Mr. Halaby's argument in a 
speech on the floor of this House on 
August 13, 1962. In that speech I stated 
the following: 

And the computer is crucial to Mr. Hala- 
by’s decision. This is the key to his manu- 
vers. He has injected it into the situation 
for without it he has no case, as the Comp- 
troller's figures clearly show. 

In the justification for the establishment 
of an air route traffic control center in Hous- 
ton, a great deal of emphasis is placed on 
the comparative costs of computers; specif- 
ically, the saving in cost through the oper- 
ation of one computer in Houston versus 
two computers in New Orleans and San 
Antonio. 

The justification for the establishment of 
the Houst center based on comparative sav- 
ings in computer costs over a 16-year period, 
is completely phony. 


Mr. Speaker, not only is the attempt 
to justify the abandonment of the San 
Antonio center and the construction of 
a new one on the basis of comparative 
costs of computers just as phony now 
as when it was put forward last year by 
Mr. Halaby, now Mr. Halaby himself ad- 
mits it is phony. He makes this admis- 
sion in his answer to my letter of Sep- 
tember 23. In my letter I again raised 
this question. For almost 3 weeks Mr. 
Halaby did not even see fit to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of my letter, much less 
answer it. After being prodded on sev- 
eral occasions, he finally did answer my 
letter. His answer was received by my 
office on October 11, 1963, 18 days after 
my letter was mailed to him. 

More remarkable than the delay was 
the answer itself. For in it Mr. Halaby 
blandly responds to my assertion that 
“reference to computer costs are mean- 
ingless in a comparison of San Antonio 
versus Houston,” by stating “This is 
true.” 

Unabashed, the elusive Mr. Halaby 
then proceeds to take off on a new tack. 
For the information of my distinguished 
colleagues and the public, I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp the full text of Mr. 
Halaby's letter to myself and my reply 
to Mr. Halaby. My letter of September 
23 was placed in the Recorp on October 
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OCTOBER 11, 1963. 
Dran Me. Gonzatez: This is in response 
to your letter of September 23, 1963, stating 
that, in your Judgment, the San Antonio 
air route traffic control center located in 
your district should not be closed. 
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We have answered all of your earlier ques- 
tions and have attempted to demonstrate 
several times that the consolidation of the 
San Antonio and New Orleans centers into 
a single center at Houston is in the inter- 
est of safety, efficiency and economy. Our 
estimates have also been investigated by 
the Comptroller General's staff. However, 
we will consider all your latest arguments 
on a point-by-point basis and again dem- 
onstrate that it is more economical to con- 
solidate at Houston rather than at San 
Antonio, For ease in reading, we are re- 
stating your points with our comment fol- 
lowing immediately: 

1. “A net reduction in the total number of 
ARTC centers is accomplished, whether the 
San Antonio ARTC is retained, or whether 


the San Antonio ARTC is relocated to 
Houston.” 

You are correct. 

2. “The introduction of New Orleans 


costs in the comparison of San Antonio and 
Houston is improper.” 

This is not so. The full system impact 
must be considered. However, for the pur- 
pose of this letter, we will consider only 
these costs that vary depending upon 
whether the consolidated center is located 
at Houston or San Antonio. 

3. “The central theme is a comparison of 
the cost of maintaining the San Antonio 
ARTC center, with the cost of abandoning 
the San Antonio center and constructing a 
new center at Houston.” 

We accept your assumption for the pur- 
poses of this letter. 

4. A central location of an ARTC cen- 
ter * * * has not weighed very heavily up- 
on the FAA in considering locations of other 
FAA centers.” 

This is false. We have indicated to you 
previously that, technically and economi- 
cally, we would prefer to locate a center in 
the central portion of its area. We also 
stated that this cannot be accomplished in 
all areas when the influence of additional 
important aspects is considered; for example, 
the availability of commercial communi- 
cation outlets and other required services as- 
sociated with, and available near, large pop- 
ulated areas. These factors were overrid- 
ing considertions when it was determined 
to retain certain other centers at their pres- 
ent location. 

5. “Reference * * * to computer costs are 
meaningless in a comparison of San An- 
tonio versus Houston.” 

This is true. 

6. “The cost advantage claimed by FAA 
with respect to microwave links for remote 
radar fails to consider the feasibility of 
utilizing common links for more than one 
remote radar * * * the overall costs for San 
Antonio will be approximately the same as 
for Houston.” 

This is not correct, Your calculations 
confuse the physical microwave towers with 
the electronic equipment to make them 
work. As a matter of fact, we do use com- 
mon paths wherever possible, but dual radar 
remotings over a common path still requires 
twice as much equipment, and additional 
maintenance overhead. Obviously, we save 
on tower construction land costs, buildings, 
fencing, etc., but the additional chanels are 
not free. 

7. “The present ARTC center building in 
San Antonio is adequate to handle the in- 
creased activity resulting from a reappor- 
tionment of the New Orleans ARTC area.” 

This is false. It is necessary to consider 
operational, equipment, and support space 
when analyzing the need to establish the 
consolidated center. Based upon our engi- 
neering studies, the San Antonio center 
would require this expansion and modifica- 
tion. 
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8. San Antonio ARTC center meets the 
standards of recently constructed centers.” 

9. “The removal of the ARTC center from 
San Antonio to any other location would 
have serious consequences on the smooth 
conduct of military operations from bases at 
San Antonio.” 

This is incorrect. This claim is not made 
by military services. Most military bases are 
not located adjacent to centers. 

10. The retention of the San Antonio 
ARTC will represent an immediate savings of 
$4 million over the construction of a center 
at Houston.” 

This is absolutely false. By reference to 
the enclosed table it will be noted that the 
additional capital cost of locating the center 
at Houston rather than San Antonio is 
$842,000. However, it must also be noted 
that the $420,000 annual recurring savings 
realized by the Houston location offsets this 
additional capital investment in slightly over 
2 years. Each additional year means $420,- 
000 savings to the taxpayer. 

Incidentally, I was also given a copy of 
your press release of October 7, 1963, charg- 
ing waste in our research and development 
program. I noticed that the items you sin- 
gled out for comment were the data proces- 
sing central and the three-dimensional 
radar, which were both under development 
by the previous administration and both of 
which were terminated after a thorough re- 
view of our programs by a highly qualified 
group of systems engineers from industry 
serving on a Presidential committee, 

Even though I directed the termination of 
these projects after I became Administrator, 
fairness demands that I point out they pro- 
vided a good base for determining the equip- 
ment requirements for the simpler and more 
efficient national airspace system under de- 
velopment and construction today. 

I trust that I have answered all of your 
questions and that you no longer have any 
doubts concerning the wisdom of the move 
from San Antonio. 

Sincerely, 
N. E. HALABY, 
Administrator. 
OCTOBER 15, 1963. 
Mr. NAJEEB E. HALABY, 
Administrator, Federal Aviation Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hatasy: This is to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of October 11, 1963. 

In your letter you attempt to answer the 
questions I raised in my letter of Septem- 
ber 23, 1963, regarding the abandonment of 
the San Antonio air route traffic control cen- 
ter. It was interesting, from a purely ana- 
lytical point of view, that you now at this 
late date admit the correctness for a good 
many points which you have previously de- 
nied, For example, you now admit that ref- 
erence to computer costs are meaningless in 
a comparison of San Antonio versus Houston. 
Yet in the letter from your office dated May 
21, 1962, in which you tried to justify the 
move from San Antonio to Houston as an 
expense savings move you claim a savings of 
several millions of dollars “on computer 
planned for installation at all centers.” This 
represents two conflicting positions on your 
part and a reversal of field which any would- 
be gridiron hero would do well to emulate 
when attempting to dodge the opposition. 
But this matter is no game. Not only tax- 
payers’ money is involved. 

While you play Chinese checkers with men 
and their families and ARTC centers, air 
traffic remains in a dangerous state of flux. 
These constant changes, movements, and 
abandonments of centers which you make 
and announce in the name of progress and 
efficiency reflect in my mind uncertainty and 
a failure to grasp the meaning of your re- 
sponsibilities to the public That is why 
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answer on computer costs is of a special 
interest to me. It affords us an insight into 
your general attitude toward Members of 
Congress and the public. It is indeed repre- 
hensible for the head of a Federal agency to 
maintain in writing and over a long period 
of time that one of the primary reasons for 
a decision is the cost of certain computers 
which will have to be installed in a facility, 
and then for that same Administrator to 
contradict himself and admit that “computer 
costs are meaningless,” In regard to this 
point and in regard to the other points raised 
in my letter of September 23, I charge you 
with playing with the facts as carelessly as 
you play with the employees and the air 
route traffic control centers in the FAA, It 
would be fruitless, therefore, for me to raise 
these questions with you again, for each time 
I have tried to do so in a sincere effort to 
understand the arbitrary decision to aban- 
don the San Antonio ARTC center I am met 
by your silence or your slipperiness, as when 
you take off into a new direction as in the in- 
stance of computer costs. You seem to aban- 
don your own position as easily as you aban- 
don ARTC centers throughout the country. 

It is also characteristic of you to blame 
the boondoggling of a hundred million dol- 
lars in research and deyelopment programs 
pursued by the FAA on the previous ad- 
ministration. This explanation on your 
part is not consistent with your previous 
presentations and assurances to this Con- 
gress that the projects for which the re- 
search and development funds were being 
spent by the FAA were proceeding satisfac- 
torily and nearing success. In fact, you 
yourself stated in 1961 that one of these 
projects, a three-dimensional radar, capable 
of portraying the altitude of aircraft, could 
be installed at Idlewild within 18 months. 
It is a particular tragedy that such a device 
was not actually installed prior to the crash 
of the DC-T7B of last November at Idlewild, 
because if it did the things you said it 
could do, it might have avoided the crash. 
In light of the CAB report of that crash re- 
cently released in which it is shown that the 
FAA was responsible for numerous errors of 
omission at the time of the crash, I am sure 
you will agree. 

These are the things that cause me to 
worry about the future safety and well-being 
of air travelers in my district, if you remove 
the ARTO center from San Antonio, inas- 
much as my district is unique and unusual 
in this respect because of the military air 
traffic. Surely one does not have to be clair- 
voyant, or an expert, to know that the San 
Antonio area is exceptional and unique and 
that the proper standard of air traffic safety 
makes it imperative that the installation, or 
substantial portions of it be retained in San 

Antonio. 
g Sincerely, 
HENRY B, GONZALEZ, 
Member of Congress. 


Support for Prayer Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am tak- 
ing the liberty of inserting herewith an 
address made by the Reverend George T. 
Cook, B. A., S. TB., pastor of St. Andrew's 
Episcopal Church in Oceanside, Long 
Island, N.Y. 
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I am happy to say Dr. Cook is a good 
friend of mine and we appeared on the 
same program together when he deliv- 
ered this address. 

I am certain his remarks will prove 
not only interesting, but inspiring, to all 
those who read the words of this dedi- 
cated man of God and country: 


Text or ADDRESS GIVEN BY Rev, GEORGE T. 
Cook, RECTOR, St. ANDREW'S EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, OCEANSIDE, NY., ON SEPTEMBER 22, 
1963, AT A SCHOOL PRAYER RALLY SPONSORED 
BY THE ROCKVILLE CENTER Post 303, INC., 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF NEW 
YORK 


It is a great pleasure and privilege to be 
able to address this splendid group this after- 
noon—and to be a part of a rally which sup- 
ports both God and our Constitution. 

I must confess to having been honored 
when your chairman called me and invited 
me to appear and protest the Supreme Court 
decision. I was a little puzzled as to just 
which decision he had in mind. There aren't 
more than a scant half dozen handed down 
over the past decade that shoudn't be dis- 
puted, mourned—and if possible, fought. 
The sum total of the pronouncements of this 
body have helped pornography, assaulted re- 
ligion, hamstrung the law-enforcement pro- 
cedures of our police, invaded individual 
rights, and given ald to the Communist 
criminal conspiracy. 

However, this rally Is, I understand, to pro- 
test In particular the decision of Monday, 
June 25, 1962, wherein public prayer was 
prohibited in public schools, It might just 
as well have been held to protest the equally 
asinine decision of Monday, June 17, 1963, 
in which the Court ruled out Bible readings 
in the schools; thereby upholding a self- 
styled, atheistic slob in her suit against the 
religious people in these United States. 

The majority opinion of each of these de- 
cisions was rendered because, the allegedly 
learned Justices stated, they constitute a 
violation of the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. As you well 
know, this amendment reads “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” Now this is not a complicated 
statement. Normally, I would expect the 
average fifth grader to understand it 
thoroughly. 

Actually the fifth graders in our school 
do understand it—and would agree with 
Senator WILLIS ROBERTSON, of Virginia, who 
said, “The Congress shall make no law re- 
specting the establishment of religion—and 
Congress hasn't. The Supreme Court is 
without authority to act on the subject.” 

Howbeit, the Court did make it its busi- 
ness to act, to find and to judge; and this 
Judgment was made on the establishment 
clause, 

The tortuous reasoning used by the War- 
ren Court seems strange to us, and it would 
have appeared equally strange to Joseph 
Story, a contemporary of those who wrote 
the first amendment, and himself a Su- 
preme Court Justice for a 34-year term 
which began in the year 1811; and the au- 
thor of a three volume commentary on the 
Constitution, which is the most au- 
thoritative explaining its meaning. 

Many today are not aware of the fact that 
at the time the first amendment was 
adopted, some of the individual sovereign 
States actually had an established church; 
and accordingly Justice Story writes in his 
commentary that the sole purpose of the 
first amendment is to exclude from the Na- 
tional Government all power to act upon 
the subject. 

Nearly 70 years later, Thomas McIntyre 
Conley, a professor of law at the University 
of Michigan wrote, in his volume entitled 
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“Principles of Constitutional Law,” “By es- 
tablishment of religion is meant the setting 
up of a state church * * * or the confer- 
ring upon one church special favors and 
advantages which are denied the others.” 

A simple, clear and plain interpretation— 
and one which was universally accepted and 
understood by everyone since the beginning 
of our Republic. This is the type of neu- 
trality or indifference to which the Federal 
Government was lawfully bound, a neutral- 
ity which bound said government to show 
neither special favor nor particular disap- 
probation to any denomination, and which 
neutrality it continued to observe for about 
170 years. - 

Now, neutrality means, by definition, be- 
ing indifferent to something; as taking no 
sides upon an issue; and therefore it can 
be an admirable characteristic, Unfortu- 
nately, however, like many admirable char- 
acteristics, it may be abused, and Jesus rec- 
ognized this when he affirmed in speaking 
to his disciples, “He that is not with me is 
against me.” 

An axiom that the framers of the first 
amendment well knew and, which, appar- 
ently hasn't occurred to the minds of the 
Warren Court is the fact that neutralism 18 
only possible in areas where truth is not 
known. In science, for example, we find 
differing theories which are consonant with 
some of the known phenomena, and it is 
proper to be neutral among them until truth 
is discovered; but after this point, neutral- 
ity is impossible. 

We may examine the merits of a brick 
house versus those of a frame house and 
possibly and quite properly be neutral, but 
there can be no such neutrality concerning 
the multiplication table, nor is a neutral 
position possible in regard to the Ten Com- 
mandments or the Golden Rule. 

The ideal of neutrality toward which the 
Warren Court seems to be striving is not 
only impossible but quite frankly possessed 
of evil. The notion that a teacher can teach 
from a strictly neutral viewpoint is nothing 
more than an illusion. Just as soon as a 
teacher begins to interpret a fact—and it 
makes no difference whether it be histori- 
cal, scientific, or li —he must do so in 
the light of his principles, and these latter 
are either godly or ungodly. The Warren 
Hallmark of neutrality is not possible. 

I am reminded of the story of the small 
boy who asked his teacher, “Did God make 
the world?” The teacher replied, “I'll tell 
you this afternoon.” At noon she went to 
her principal and asked what answer she 
should give. 

The principal replied, “It doesn't make 
much difference, as long as you explain both 
sides.” 

It seems fair to say that the principal's 
comments would qualify him for Supreme 
Court appointment, 

In truth, however, life is not neutral. 
There can be no such thing as neutrality in 
education. It is impossible to teach from a 
neutral point of view. A schoolteacher must 
teach either in favor of God or against God: 
in favor of religious principles or against 
religious principles, in favor of religious 
standards or against religious standards. 
Neutrality in this area is just as impossible 
as neutrality in regard to the law of gravity. 
Only where truth is not known, or where 
there are two or more choices, all of which 
are moral, can one legitimately be neutral. 

Neutrality in the area of truth is not solely 
the characteristic of the Warren Court. For 
some odd reason, it seems to be rather a 
typical symptom of the pseudoliberal syn- 
drome and was shockingly demonstrated by 
the late high priestess of pseudoliberalism, 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

In a posthumously published article, Mrs. 
Roosevelt recounted the occasion when her 
mother-in-law rebuked her for not telling 
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her children what was right and what was 
wrong—the late First Lady answered Be- 
cause I don't know myself. This was true; 
quite young I had learned that I couldn't 
tell the difference between what was right 
and what was wrong.” And she couldn't. 
And equally apparently the Supreme Court 
has the same disease in trying to tell the 
religious people of our United States to be 
neutral between God and atheism. And that 
is precisely what the Supreme Court 
has done. In effect, our Government, in at- 
tempting to be neutral, has granted the right 
of the atheists to speak about atheism in 
the public schools and forbidden the religi- 
ous person to speak of his beliefs. The peo- 
ple who believed most have been forced to 
give way to the people who believe least 
and finally to those who believe nothing. 
And this has all been done under the guise 
of neutrality. 

One thing is most apparent. At some place 
along the line the Warren court has lost sight 
not only of the intent and meaning of the 
first amendment, it has also forgotten, if 
it ever knew, the fact that truth is never 
neutral. There are no moral neutralities. 
The fallacy of their neutral position is illus- 
trated in the character of Pontius Pilate, the 
Roman Governor. Pilate was the Roman 
Procurator placed over Judah. He was 
Caesar’s representative and viceroy. What 
Tiberius himself was in Rome, Pontius 
Pilate was in Jerusalem. Now, Pilate knew 
that Christ was an innocent man, but he 
was not strong enough in character to main- 
tain the position that right be enforced; he 
rather attempted to maintain a position of 
neutrality between right and wrong, hiding 
his cowardice behind a facade of neutrality. 
What should Pilate have done? He should 
have taken sides. He should have taken the 
right side. Instead, however, he attempted 
to maintain neutrality: and was carried cap- 
tive by the bloodthirsty cries of the enemies 
of Christ and thereby demonstrated for all 
time the great dangers that lie in attempt- 
ing to maintain neutrality in a moral crisis 
which demanded a choice between right and 
wrong and which forbade neutrality. One 
wonders how the learned justices of our Su- 
preme Court have failed to profit from Pi- 
late's example. It is possible that Justice 
Stewart alone has read the words of the great 
poet Dante, who made the trenchant affirma- 
tion that “The hottest places in hell are re- 
served for those who in a period of moral 
crisis remain neutral.” 

Unfortunately this great push for neutral- 
ity has not only infected the pseudoliberals 
in government, it has also epidemically 
spread among the foggy pseudoliberal think- 
ers in eccelesiastical fields. This was made 
manifest when the Court's decision was 
hailed by a small but loudmouthed group of 
confused clergy, some of whom had previous- 
ly demonstrated their aptitude for natural 
foolishness by publicly opposing the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, by 
calling for the admission of Red China to the 
U.N.; in urging clemency for convicted spies; 
in urging warfare against the McCarran Act; 
have been apologists for Alger Hiss; have 
been chummy with the National Council of 
Soviet-American Friendship; have supported 
the National Council of Churches in its head- 
long rush toward socialism; and have urged 
abstention from atomic testing even unilat- 
erally if necessary. It should be no matter 
of great surprise that they are wrong again 
in spite of the fact that at least one poll has 
shown that 70 percent of the people in the 
be States disagree with the Court’s de- 
cision. 

Some years ago A. A. Hodge, of Princeton, 
penned these words: 

“I am as sure as I am of the fact of Christ's 
reign that a comprehensive and centralized 
System of national education, separated from 
Teligion, as it is now commonly proposed, 
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will prove the most appealing enginery for 
the propagation of anti-Christian and athe- 
istic unbelief, and of antisocial nihilistic 
ethics, individual, social, and political, which 
this sin-rent world has ever seen 

“It is capable of exact demonstration that 
if every party in the State has the right of 
excl from the public schools whatever 
he does not believe to be true, then he that 
believes most must give way to him that 
believes least, and then he that believes 
least must give way to him that believes 
absolutly nothing, no matter in how small 
a minority atheists or the agnostics may be. 
It is self-evident that on this scheme, if it 
is consistently and persistently carried out 
in all parts of the country, the U.S, system 
of national popular education will be the 
most efficient and wide instrument for the 
propagation of atheism which the world has 
ever seen.” 

These words have not been freshly written. 
They were, as a matter of fact, written short- 
ly after the American Civil War. 

It has remained for our generation to see 
the final exaltation of atheism by a group of 
six men who cannot understand history's 
clear lesson that neutrality between right 
and wrong is and always will be both dis- 
astrous and impossible. 


General Pulaski, Polish-American Hero 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr, ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 11 freedom-loving Americans 
observed the 184th anniversary of the 
death of Gen. Casimir Pulaski, the fa- 
mous Polish-American hero of the Revo- 
lutionary War period. Each year, on the 
anniversary of this brave soldier who 
gave his life for the cause of American 
freedom, we acknowledge the debt we 
owe to his memory and we observe Pul- 
aski Day in many parts of the country 
with appropriate ceremonies. 

Like his kinsman Gen. Thaddeus Kos- 
ciusko, Pulaski left his native Poland and 
came to the American Colonies to assist 
our budding Nation in its fight for inde- 
pendence. He contributed much toward 
victory, including his own life on Octo- 
ber 11, 1779, when he fell in battle dur- 
ing the siege of Savannah. He was only 
31 years old at the time of his death, but 
during this brief period of life he proved 
himself a gallant fighter for freedom, 
first for the freedom of Poland from 
Russian domination, and later for the 
freedom of the American Colonies. 

George Washington was much im- 
pressed with Pulaski’s military experi- 
ence and put him in charge of organizing 
the cavalry. Pulaski participated in the 
battle of Germantown and Trenton, then 
was attached to the main army at Valley 
Forge during the winter of 1777-78, and 
later was detailed to the southern cam- 
paign where he subsequently lost his life 
at Savannah. 

Today, 184 years later, we pay tribute 
to the memory of this man who came to 
our shores to help us attain liberty and 
justice. His own homeland Poland was 
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not free then, as it is not free in our own 
day. Thus, Pulaski's cause for freedom 
remains our cause today and the cause 
of all mankind. Let us hope that very 
soon, in our lifetime, we shall yet see a 
liberated and happy Poland flourishing 
in Europe as it did in the past. 

Americans of Polish origin have made 
great contributions to every sphere of 
activity in this country. They have 
helped to enrich it in many ways by their 
culture, religion, and love for freedom. 
I salute them on this anniversary of the 
Polish-American hero Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski. 


What REA Means to Rural America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, President 
John F. Kennedy left Washington last 
month to visit various parts of the coun- 
try and to discuss the progress which is 
being made toward the conservation and 
development of our national resources. 

This act of leadership by the Presi- 
dent served to underscore the fact that 
this is one Nation, indeed, and that our 
very interdependence has helped to make 
us strong and productive. Each seg- 
ment of our population and geographical 
section has a definite role to play in 
keeping our country dynamic and pros- 
perous. We cannot afford to let any 
segment or section fall behind or be 
denied the opportunity to share in our 
advancing technology and rising stand- 
ard of living. 

At Grand Forks, N. Dak., President 
Kennedy spoke on rural electrification 
and what it means, not only to those 
rural people who were able to get elec- 
tric service for the first time through 
the assistance of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, but the entire Na- 
tion. He made an effective answer to 
those who say that REA’s job is finished. 

Under unanimous consent I bring to 
the attention of my colleagues in Con- 
gress a news account and editorial which 
appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 
[From the St. Louis PR cr to Sept. 25, 

1963] 

KENNEDY MAKES STRONG DEFENSE OF REA AS 
Boon To U.S. Farmers—Ir WILL HELP GIVE 
THEM PARITY OF OPPORTUNITY, He Says on 
WESTERN TRIP 

(By James Deakin) 

GranD Forks, N. Dax., September 25.— 
President John F. Kennedy outlined today a 
new goal for America's farmers, parity of op- 
portunity with city dwellers, and said that 
the rural electrification program is a corner- 
stone of that goal. 

Mr. Kennedy began the second day of his 
western tour with a strong defense of the 
rural electrification program, which has come 
under attack from some Republicans, in- 
cluding Senator Barry Gonpwarer, of 
Arizona. - 

In a speech at the University of North 
Dakota, he praised the program as a sound 
investment that has had a remarkable fi- 
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nancial success; He noted that total losses 
on the $5 billion lent by the Federal Gov- 


ernment to bring electric power to rural areas 
have been less than $50,000. 


TASK NOT COMPLETED 


“There is reason to take some satisfaction 
from this record,” he said, “but there is no 
reason to assume that the task of rural elec- 
trification has been completed. It is. not. 
So long as electricity is not available at rea- 
sonable rates on our farms and in our small 
towns, rural areas are at a disadvantage.” 

Gotpwarter and other critics of the Rural 
Electrification Administration have ques- 
tioned the wisdom of continuing Federal 
assistance in this program. There have been 
repeated suggestions that it be turned over 
to private power companies. 

The President replied indirectly to these 
critics, saying that history has shown that 
where rural consumers are concerned, ob- 
taining power at reasonable rates is facili- 
tated by a vigorous, healthy, and adequately 
financed rural electric cooperative system. 


SERVING AS YARDSTICK 


“The rural cooperatives,” he said, serve 
not merely to provide power themselves but 
as a yardstick of reasonableness and a guar- 
antor of fair treatment for all. 

“There are some who say that the rural 
electrification loan program gives the co- 
operatives an advantage over private utilities. 

“But the reason is that rural electric co- 
operatives largely serve the remote and 
sparsely settled rural areas largely bypassed 
by commercial utilities.” 

The President reminded his listeners that 
he had strongly endorsed the huge Garrison 
reclamation project in North Dakota and 
said he was “confident that it will soon be 
making a major contribution to the future 
development of this State.“ 

The Garrison project will be the largest 
Teclamation development in the Missouri 
River Basin. 

From the university, where he received an 
honorary degree, Mr. Kennedy flew to Chey- 
enne, where he will to a smaller plane 
and go on to Laramie for a speech at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 

The President began his 5-day, 11-State 
tour in sunny weather at Milford, Pa., where 
he dedicated the home of Conservationist 
Gifford Pinchot as an institute for conserva- 
tion studies. 


When he arrived in Duluth, Minn., his 
second stop, he encountered overcast skies 
and a steady drizzle. As soon as he landed 
in Duluth, he switched to a helicopter for 
one of many helicopter rides on the trip and 
backtracked 75 miles to Ashland, Wis., east 
of Duluth, 

PLIES OVER SUPERIOR 


The helicopter flight took him over the 
Apostle Islands in Lake Superior, which have 
been suggested as a national recreation area. 
The helicopter skirted the storm area and 
he saw only 2 of the more than 20 islands. 

From Ashland, Mr. Kennedy flew back to 
Duluth, again by helicopter. In Duluth, a 
city with a 1960 population of 106,000, he 
received the biggest welcome of the day. 
Thousands of persons lined the streets in the 
rain to greet him. 

In an address last night before a Great 
Lakes regional conference on “Land and Peo- 
ple” the President appeared to set the tone 
for his reelection campaign next year. 

“This country is rich and It 
can be more prosperous; it has doubled its 
income in the last 50 years,” he said. 


— 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Sept. 27, 1963] 
REA’s CONTINUING TASK 
President Kennedy spoke to a sympathetic 
audience when in his speech in North Dakota 
he praised the Rural Electrification Admin- 
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istration and its accomplishments for rural 
America. He told his hearers no more than 
they already knew when he said “there is no 
reason to assume that the task of rural elec- 
trification has been completed” and described 
its objective as parity of opportunity with 
city dwellers for rural Americans. 

But unfortunately and incredibly, there 
are Members of Congress who appear not to 
realize that REA and the cooperative dis- 
tribution systems it has financed have any 
more work to do, as evidenced by the efforts 
of some Republicans headed by Senator 
GOLDWATER of Arizona to scrap the agency. 
They note that whereas only 11 percent of 
American farms were electrified when REA 
began, 96 nt now are, and they con- 
clude it’s all over but the shouting. 

Is it so difficult to understand that once 
an electric system assumes responsibility 
for service it assumes the responsibility to 
keep its system growing with the demand, 
and that growth requires credit? Rural elec- 
tric co-ops, being marginal operations, must 
depend on the Federal Government for credit; 
privately owned power companies, which are 
immensely profitable, can get theirs from 
commercial sources. REA is the agency that 
extends the necessary credit to the co-ops. 

Without credit, the rural electric coopera- 
tives could not supply the growing demands 
on them for electricity by heavying up their 
distribution lines to carry increased loads 
and by increasing their supplies either 
through purchase or by their own generation. 
The demands on the cooperatives are dou- 
bling every 7 to 10 years, as is consumption. 

Would anti-REA Members of Congress say 
that when private power companies reach 
virtually all the available customers their 
credit should be cut off as no longer needed? 
We rather imagine not. The task of putting 
money to productive work is then just 
started, and the same is true for the rural 
co-ops which now serve 5,140,000 consumers. 


See America Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, several 
times during the past few weeks, I have 
had opportunity to call attention to the 
growing support for my bill, House Joint 
Resolution 658, to declare 1964 as See 
America Year.” I have now received 
encouragement from 20 State travel and 
recreation agencies, numerous private 
and municipal tourist bureaus and orga- 
nizations, and from individual citizens 
all over the country. Two recent addi- 
tions to the lengthening list are the Caro- 
lina Motor Club, of North Carolina, and 
the Community Civic Leaders of North- 
ern Illinois; their letters are included at 
the end of my remarks. > 

My resolution, which is aimed at 
lessening the effect of American tour- 
ism abroad on our serious balance-of- 
payments deficit, offers a noncoercive 
means of encouraging Americans to do 
their tourist traveling in the United 
States next year. In addition to aiding 
the balance-of-payments situation which 
is expected to be crucial in 1964, the reso- 
lution has the added benefit of urging a 
greater appreciation for the beauties and 
history of our country. It may be of 
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some interest to my colleagues to know 
that favorable reports have now been 
received from the Departments of Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and Treasury and is 
expected shortly from Interior, and that 
the bill also has the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The letters follow: 

Communrry Crvic LEADERS oF 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS AND CHI- 
CAGO METROPOLITAN AREA, 
Cicero, IN., October 12, 1963. 
Hon, At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: Just a note of con- 
gratulation on your fine work in the Halls of 
the Lawmakers. 

Also at this time want to congratulate you 
on your efforts to have the President of the 
United States declare 1964 “See America 
First Year.” 

Having noticed in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
you have received many letters from private 
interest tourist groups, knowing the finan- 
cial value a program as this will be to all 
States, but the greatest value will be to 
stimulate the grassroots people into wanting 
to see America. 

Many grassroots groups in our organization 
covering 234 towns said they will follow the 
President's message of July urging Ameri- 
cans to learn more about their country. 

And in closing will say if a tax cut comes, 
with “See America First“ the savings will be 
spent all over the United States, helping all 
States. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILIA J. THOMAS, 
Coordinator. 
CAROLINA MOTOR CLUB, INC., 
Charlotte, N.C., October 1, 1963. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am sure that you 
would be interested in the attached copy of 
resolution of commendation passed at the 
annual meeting of the board of directors of 
the Carolina Motor Club, in session Septem- 
ber 14-16, 1963. 

Sincerely, 
TL. E. PICKARD, JT., 
Executive Vice President. 


“TRAVEL U.S.A. IN 1964” ENCOURAGED 

Being in hearty agreement with the 
“Travel U.S.A. in 1964" theme proposed by 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, HR. 658, intro- 
duced August 21, 1963, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the board of 
directors urges that the President issue the 
requested proclamation and that the De- 
partment of Commerce offer the program its 
full support. 


CONGRESSIONAL. DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on sk (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


What Government Should Know About 
Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


O NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp material on advertising. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert additional material on this sub- 
ject which is very interesting and in- 
formative. “What Government Should 
Know About Advertising,” by Mr. John 
Crichton, president, American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, follows: 

War GOVERNMENT SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 

ADVERTISING 


(By John Crichton) 


GOVERNMENT SHOULD UNDERSTAND THE POSI- 
TIVE VALUES OF ADVERTISING 


It should understand that advertising pro- 
vides an important consumer function — that 
it informs the consumer of new products, 
new product developments and services, and 
that it enormously accelerates the movement 
of new products, new services and new ideas 
into the mainstream of our life. 

It should understand that advertising is 
& controlled sales message, directed through 
media to the most likely audience for a 
Product or service. It should understand 
that there is no cheaper method of extend- 
ing the selling functions; that, in fact, ad- 

is now so much cheaper than any 
5 kind of salesmanship— including the 
Postal card, the letter, the telephone call, 
or the personal call—that it has earned an 
ineradicable place in our whole commercial 
Structure. 

It should understand that advertising pro- 
Vides an important consumer benefit in the 
encouragement of manufacturers to build a 
brand name, a brand reputation, and a brand 
franchise. It should understand that the 
belief that improvements in product, in de- 
sign, in product performance and durability, 
is basic to our whole manufacturing struc- 
ture. And that the news of these improve- 
ments is funneled to the consumer through 
advertising. 

It should understand that advertising is 
Often a battleground of benefits. Because 
We are a competitive business serving a com- 
Petitive business, much of advertising is the 
most competitive aspect of our competitive 
System. One manufacturer makes a product 
break-through, and announces it through 
advertising. Instantly his competition is at 
work, trying to match it, and hopefully to 
improve it, and the results of that intensi- 
fied competition will be advertised. In every 
case, the consumer is the winner. The bene- 
fits, spurred by competition, are in his in- 


To take a case in point, consider the re- 
cent extension of warranties in the auto- 
Mobile business. The major manufacturers 
have vied with each other to extend the 
length of time the consumer will be pro- 
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tected against product failure. They have 
announced this extension repeatedly in ad- 
vertising. If there were no advertising, how 
would this important consumer benefit be 
made known? Or, put another way, without 
advertising—and without its battleground- 
of-benefits aspect—would there be the com- 
petitive pressure to achieve these notable 
advances in consumer benefits? 

It is interesting that behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, In Russia and some of its European 
satellites, advertising is being encouraged. 
It is being encouraged to produce these re- 
sults: the improvement of products, the 
pride of the manufacturer in those products, 
a better informed consumer, greater benefits 
to the consumer. 

It should be evident that advertising plays 
a certain kind of role in economics, regardless 
of political structure. In an industrial 
economy, particularly in one with a flourish- 
ing or an emerging consumer economy, ad- 
vertising is essential. 

GOVERNMENT SHOULD RECOGNIZE THAT ADVER- 
TISING IS ESSENTIAL TO OUR KIND OF FREE 
ENTERPRISE SYSTEM AND TO AN INDUSTIAL- 
IZED ECONOMY 


The American economy is a complicated 
mechanism of two main parts: production 
and distribution. It is only through distri- 
bution—when buyers are induced to buy— 
that goods are moved, services are rendered, 
factories and farms are kept busy. 

One of our Nation’s problems today is how 
to move our vast and growing output through 
the channels of trade to the ultimate con- 
sumers. The continuous expansion of US. 
production and distribution will become 
more difficult—and essential—as the pro- 
spective impact of automation, the growth 
of foreign production, and other such fac- 
tors are sustained. The responsibility for 
moving goods falls on the dynamic activities 
of distribution which stimulate buyers to 
buy. There are only four of these dynamic 
activities: personal selling, sales promotion, 
display, and advertising. 

And of them, advertising is to distribution 
what the machine is to production. It is 
the means of greater and faster accomplish- 
ment in the least amount of time at the low- 
est possible unit cost. Through the appli- 
cation of advertising in our magazines, news- 
papers, and other printed media and on radio 
and television stations, sellers have been able 
to find customers for their enormously in- 
creased volume of goods and services. 

The population of the United States now 
stands at more than 187 million and a popu- 
lation of 260 million is less than 20 years 
away. Only an industrial economy can sup- 
port that kind of population at Western levels 
of living. To make that vast industrial 
economy go, America needs an aggressive, 
expanding consumer economy. And that is 
where advertising comes in. 

An industrial economy is not necessarily 
either comfortable or esthetic. A great 
many people, particularly intellectuals and 
writers, are appalled by an industrial society, 
and their revulsion works its way into print. 
Advertising, as one of the most apparent 
symbols of that society at work, naturally 
catches a great deal of that criticism and 
resentment. It does so because it is the 
obvious and intrusive element of an indus- 
trialized society—and in many cases, it is 
the industrialized society, not advertising 


itself, to which the objection ls really ad- 
dressed. 


GOVERNMENT SHOULD UNDERSTAND ADVERTIS- 
ING’S CONTRIBUTION TO ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Our Government has placed great empha- 
sis on increasing the growth rate of our 
economy. It has pinned a great deal of its 
political prestige on its ability to increase the 
rate of growth of our national product. 

This is an objective which is sympatheti- 
cally—or enthuslastically—regarded in busi- 
ness circles. In our economy, the average 
businessman is both an expansionist and an 
optimist. He is more of a contributor than 
a custodian. He wants to grow. Few busi- 
nesses stay small through choice. 

It is important to us as a Nation that this 
growth rate be accelerated. To meet our 
huge population growth, we need new in- 
dustries and new jobs. Our booming popu- 
lation will have two distinctive aspects: there 
will be many young people, and many older 
people. We will have to provide educational 
and training facilities for one group, and we 
will have to provide medical, recreational, 
and vocational facilities for the other. In 
any case, it will be a severe test of our social 
inventiveness and our social imagination. 

And, while we are busy at home, we will be 
facing a different and dificult prospect 
abroad. 

In the European Economic Community, 
we will face stiff competition, and we will 
have to become flexible enough to join in 
that competition, holding our share of mar- 
kets and increasing it. 

In Latin America, the Orient, and Africa, 
emerging nations and newly industrialized 
nations will offer both great problems and 
great opportunities for marketing and 
growth. 


All advertising men agree that advertising 
is an instrument of economic growth. We 
think of its role in the introduction of new 
products, of its role in expanding markets, 
of its missionary capacity to bring better 
ways of living to more and more people. 

The Government is interested in this aspect 
of advertising. The Department of Com- 
merce has asked the advertising groups rep- 
resented on its Advertising Advisory Com- 
mittee to help in answering such basic ques- 
tions as: 

What is the contribution of advertising to 
the growth of the gross national product? 

What is the contribution of new products 
to national growth, and how does advertis- 
ing help in promotion of new product in- 
troduction? 

What possibilities are there of cushioning 
business cycles with advertising expendi- 
tures? 

These are all good questions. They are 
also difficult, and no ready answers exist for 
them. The last major study of advertising 
and its economic effect is about 20 years old, 
and those 20 years have marked such a 
transformation in our economy as to make 
that study seem more dated than it perhaps 
is. 


The committee, working with the Depart- 
ment, hopes to make a contribution to eco- 
nomic thinking on these subjects. It will be 
a long, slow process. No results this year, 
next year, or perhaps for the next 5. But 
if it can be achieved, the committee may 
have set a benchmark in advertising’s rela- 
tions with economists and Government which 
will be most helpful. 
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GOVERNMENT SHOULD UNDERSTAND ADVERTIS- 
ING'S BASIC ATTITUDE TOWARD GOVERNMENT 
REGULATION 


This is a thorny and difficult topic. The 
simple answer is that the advertising busi- 
ness is op to regulation, and that it 
believes self-regulation is the more desirable 
and more effective and more equitable alter- 
native. 

But in point of historical fact, many ad- 
vertising men have not thought so, and do 
not think so. 

Part of this dichotomy of opinion is per- 
sonal, Advertising men, like all business- 
men, are somewhat divided between their 
business views and their personal views. Af- 
ter all, each is a consumer as well as a 
practitioner of advertising; each is a citizen; 
each has a stake in the Government and its 
powers. 

The financial community is frequently 
irked by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission’s attitude on various questions, and 
they mutter about the Commission’s petti- 
fogging and nitpicking. But certainly no 
responsible financial people would seriously 
argue for the removal of SEC. Most other 
businessmen—as investors—have a right to 
be grateful to SEC and perhaps would favor 
a more rigid exercise of its powers. 

In the same way, few advertising men 
would seriously,advocate the abolition of the 
Federal Trade on or the Food and 
Drug Administration. They recognize the 
theoretical value and the practical good work 
done by these bodies. The same general view 
might hold for other regulatory bodies—the 
Federal Aviation Agency, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division of the Treasury De- 
partment. One may quarrel with a specific 
instance of a bureau’s work; one can hardly 
quarrel with the utility and overall practice 
of these units. They are run by honest and 
dedicated men. 

It may be useful to recall that the Federal 
Trade Commission was established with the 
support of the advertising business; that for 
nearly the first decade of its existence, it 
dealt only with unfair competitive practice, 
and had no adv powers; that the 
acquisition of advertising authority came in 
1938, with the adoption of the Wheeler-Lea 
amendments, and that this acquisition of 
power was broadly supported by the adver- 
tising business—including the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. 

For many years the FIC reported how 
many advertisements it studied during the 
year, how many were investigated, and how 
many were found to have cause for action. 
The number was invariably minuscule, as a 
proportion of the total number surveyed. 
Those statistics have not recently been pub- 
lished, and it would be helpful if they were 
revived, because it might be useful to the 
joint understanding—business and govern- 
ment—of what small dimensions dishonest 
and misleading advertising actually has. 

Recently, the FTC has been seeking leg- 
islation which would broaden its powers, 
through preliminary cease-and-desist or- 
ders—actually temporary injunctions. 
AAAA and some other advertising groups 
opposed that legislation, not because they 
didn’t see the need, or because they didn't 
believe that the powers would be applied 
fairly, but because they thought FTC’s pres- 
ent powers were sufficient. In short, ad- 
vertising people understood the problem, 
but thought that the apparatus of solution 
was inappropriate. 

For one thing, AAAA pointed out that the 
Commission already has temporary injunc- 
tive power through the courts in cases in- 
volving food, drugs, and cosmetics. We 
pointed out that in the cases where it has in- 
voked this power, it has a remarkable bat- 
ting average—39 cases out of 42. If FTC had 
merely proposed to extend its rights to go 
through the courts in other fields, AAAA 
might not have been in opposition. 
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Also, if one looks fairly at the highly 
publicized cases involving television com- 
mercials in which the PTC became engaged 
2 years ago, it seems impossible not to 
feel that in most of them the FTC has some- 
how become engaged in trivia. Some of 
these cases are now before the courts, and 
presumably there will be final adjudication 
of the rights and wrongs in each case. But 
one cannot avoid feeling that the power and 
majesty of the U.S. Government could be 
better employed than in a debate over the 
validity of a prop in a commercial where 
there is no indication that the public was 
eras as to the qualities of the product. 

, most advertising men believe 
in „ in an overall, broad sense. 
On the whole Government has been inclined 
to encourage self-regulation and to be in- 
fluenced by its existence or intent. At the 
same time, where self-regulation cannot be 
effective, the Government needs some in- 
strument of correction. It has it, and most 
advertising men approve its use, while dif- 
fering over specific applications of the power. 
GOVERNMENT SHOULD APPRECIATE THE ROLE OF 

ADVERTISING IN BUILDING SALES, PROFITS, 

AND TAX REVENUES 

The correlation of rising sales, rising ad- 
vertising expenditures, and rising tax pay- 
ments to the Government ought to interest 
even the most callous administrator. It 
would develop that the Government must 
have a kind of proprietory interest in good 
advertising which helps to produce more 
sales, more profits, more taxes. 

“The thoughtless criticism of advertising,” 
according to Luther H. Hodges, Secretary of 
Commerce of the United States, “reflects a 
profound ignorance of advertising’s indis- 
pensable role in our economy. Without your 
ability to stimulate a constantly expanding 
demand for goods and services, our gross 
national product would not have doubled in 
the past 20 years. We certainly could not 
expect our GNP this year to be about $50 
billion more than last year.” 

Secretary Hodges continued: “Most of the 
things we can do as a nation to increase our 
rate of economic growth depend upon larger 
capital investment—both private and public. 
These investments, in turn, depend directly 


or indirectly through taxes upon adequate 


business profits. 

“Profits make possible the investments 
that create jobs and expand our production 
in goods and services. But to keep this cycle 
moving and spiraling upward, the things we 
produce have to be sold—potential demand 
has to be transformed into actual sales—so 
the anticipated profits can be realized, new 
business investments can be made, new jobs 
created, and productive capacity further 
expanded, 

“In this context, advertising is not sim- 
ply a competitive device. It is an indispens- 
able instrument of our economic forward 
movement.” 

If one agrees with the Secretary's thesis, 
must he not also agree that any action by 
Government to discriminate against or to 
otherwise restrict advertising would retard— 
not accelerate—our economic forward move- 
ment? 

As we see it, here is a paradox: On one 
hand the administration is calling for am- 
bitious gains in the gross national product, 
and, on the other, Government, from time 
to time, considers legislation and regulatory 
activity that would retard economic means 
for realizing those gains, Government 
should think carefully before restricting or 
regulating what is so productive an indirect 
source of revenue. 


GOVERN MENT SHOULD BE COGNIZANT OF THE ROLE 
OF ADVERTISING IN SUPPORTING OUR TREMEN- 
DOUS COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 
Our magazines, our newspapers, our broad- 

casting, outdoor, transit, and direct mail fa- 

cilities are much admired. They give our Na- 
tion a kind of social cohesiveness. They per- 
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mit new ideas about products and services 
and new ways of living to be rapidly trans- 
mitted, These media act as social cement. 
They make us a far more homogenous coun- 
try. They are superbly geared for the high 
speed transmission of reporting of events and 
ideas. 

Advertising uses these facilities commer- 
cially. To the Government, they have a far 
different function. Those communication 
facilities are of paramount importance to 
the Government: the quick news flash, the 
televised press conference, the speech to 
the Nation, the editorial comment, the 
magazine article—all play an important part 
in the Government's plans. 

They enable the Government to explain 
quickly and fully its position on taxation 
or foreign trade. The President can go on 
the air to explain the Government's decision 
on the Cuban crisis and to try to explain to 
our citizens and the people of the world the 
gravity of the issues at stake. 

All of these facilities are advertising-sup- 
ported. Many could exist, of course, with- 
out advertising. But they would not be so 
economical, and, probably, they would not 
be as good. In communication, the excellence 
of those facilities is, in large part, traceable 
to their acceptance and active solicitation of 
advertsing. 

The alternatives are inferior facilities 
which are expensive to the consumer, or 
subsidized facilities. Subsidized facilties 
historically have lacked both confidence and 
competence—confidence from the consumer, 
who distrusts the Government- 

organ, and competence from the practitioner. 

Advertising expands markets, It makes 
more goods and services available to more 
people. It stimulates sales. It influences 
our whole economy. 

As a stimulus to an expanding standard of 
living, advertising is a natural resource which 
can be justified economically, enn 
and socially. 

There is no conflict between ‘bastions and 
government on the subject of increasing the 
Nation’s economic growth rate. There should 
be no indisposition in government toward 
advertising as a prime mover of the econ- 
omy. Advertising helps bring the products 
of a tremendous technology to a market of 
unprecedented buying power—a market 
which has a hunger for new and better 
products and new and better ways to live. 

By understanding the important role of 
this most articulate and visible portion of 
American business, legislators, and adminis- 
trative officlals can do much to assure the 
future effectiveness of advertising in our 


dynamic society. 


Propaganda Films Designed To Promote 
the United States Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished editor of the News and 
Courier of Charleston, S. C., Mr. Thomas 
R. Waring, was recently in Washing- 
ton to attend the State Department’s 
briefing on foreign affairs for various 
newsmen across the country. During a 
portion of this briefing, Mr. Waring was 
startled to view a film by the US. 
Information Service, which film down- 
grades the South, and in doing so, 
distorts and rewrites some important 
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points of American history. Mr. War- 
ing's report on this film was first printed 
in the News and Courier, and it has since 
been printed in the State of Columbia, 
S. C., on October 15, 1963. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

USIS FiLM DOWNGRADES SOUTH PICTURE To 

BE SHOWN ABROAD FULL OF INACCURACIES 


(By Thomas R. Waring, editor, the News and 
Courler) 


WASHINGTON. — Propaganda films designed 
to promote the United States overseas, which 
ordinarily are not seen in this country, were 
exhibited yesterday during a State Depart- 
ment seminar on foreign policy for several 
hundred press, radio and TV people from all 
over the Nation. 

One of the films contained an item of hos- 
tile criticism directed against a minority 
group of American citizens. This article 
concerns a sequence aimed at white people 
who oppose integration. 

In common with propaganda from other 
lands, the handsomely produced motion pic- 
ture, called “Five Cities in June,” contains 
some false history and some distortion of 
current conditions. z 

The false history concerns the American 
Civil War, The picture, a product of the 
U.S. Information Agency, which plans to 
translate it into 30 languages for exhibition 
all over the world, says the war “was fought 
and won for Negro equality.” 

Abraham Lincoln, the President who ran 
that war, said both before and during the 
conflict that freeing the slaves was not the 
reason that the Union fought the Confeder- 
acy. He said that if he could preserve the 
Union by keeping some or all of the Negroes 
in slavery, he would do so. On many occa- 
sions, he stated in plain terms his disbelief 
in equality of the races. 

The distortion occurs in falling to suggest 
the dimensions of the race problem that 
has created turmoil not only in the Deep 
South, but in many northern cities. In view 
of these flaws, it is hard to understand why 
the subject was broached. 

The five cities portrayed in this otherwise 
Praiseworthy and patriotic film are Rome, 
during the death of Pope John XXIII and 
during the coronation of his successor; an 
Unidentified city in the Soviet Union, where 
rockets are launched in secrecy that vivid- 
ly contrasts with America’s public launch- 
ings at Cape Canaveral; a village in South 
Vietnam being ravaged by Communists; 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., at the time when Federal 
force was exerted to make Governor Wallace 
Stand aside for two Negroes students at the 
University of Alabama, and Berlin during 
the visit of President John F. Kennedy. 
Hundreds of thousands cheered him, while 
On the other side of the wall all was gloomy 
silence. 

In verification of the spoken words about 
White Americans of the South, this text 
Was obtained after the showing of the USIA 
film and is reproduced here in slightly ab- 
breviated form: 

“The eyes of the world shifted (from the 
blazing village in South Vietnam) to the 
small city of Tuscaloosa, Ala., within the 
Deep South of the United States of America. 

“It was a familiar story. It started be- 
fore the War between the States, a hun- 
dred years ago, which was fought and won 
for Negro equality. Negroes were taken out 
of slavery and their freedom was guaran- 
teed * * * but barriers were put in front 
of them * * * especially within the States 
that had lost the Civil War * * * the States 
of the Southeast. The Constitution of the 
United States came under debate as to 
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whether it prohibited or acknowledged such 
barriers. In 1954 it was made clear by the 
Supreme Court that the Constitution guar- 
anteed equality for all. And so the great 
tests were made * * * tests that brought 
mob disorder and violence to the South * * » 
and that required Federal troops to insure 
the admittance of Negro students to schools 
other than those reserved for Negroes only. 

“Though the vast majority of the United 
States was in sympathy with the Negro, 
some of the citizens were not. Though the 
United States Government supported the 
Negro, some of the separate State govern- 
ments did not. And now the test of Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.—the last State of the Deep South 
to resist integration of the schools * * it 
was, in effect, a single defiant governor hold- 
ing with strength to the weak mores of the 
past, against the Constitution, government 
and will of the United States—both Negro 
and white. 

“With the protection of Federal marshals, 
Vivian Malone and James Hood entered the 
University of Alabama in Tuscaloosa. There 
was no violence and the Governor conceded. 
The law of the land was enforced by the 
Government to protect two citizens. 

“This was not the end of race prejudice 
in the South, but the Government and peo- 
ple had made clear that the Negro is an equal 
citizen and is entitled to and shaN get free- 
dom of choice, 

“Wherever free men live, their most sacred 
request—their most sacred right is for free- 
dom of choice. To bypass all prejudice 
* * * to worship where they want to wor- 
ship * * * and to go where they want to 

The next sequence was Berlin and Mr. 
Kennedy's triumph, A short time later Mr. 
Kennedy himself appeared on the platform 
where the screen had stood for the projection 
of the USIA film. He spoke off the record. 

Neither President Kennedy nor anyone 
else during his 2-day discussion of world 
problems and domestic issues made reference 
to the rights of white Southerners, to their 
freedom of choice, to their desires to live 
as they want to, and to worship and to go 
as they please, without threat of tear gas 
guns in the hands of U.S. marshals and 
bayonets of U.S. soldiers. 


Tax Cuts and Higher Federal Spending 
Pose Inflationary Risks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
large number of warnings have appeared 
in the press concerning the possibly in- 
flationary situation that may be develop- 
ing in our economy. In spite of the 
denials of the administration, the truth 
of the matter clearly seems to be that 
tax cuts accompanied by even higher 
level of Federal spending will be infia- 
tionary. An article in the Wall Street 
Journal of October 16 discusses a 
study made by the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York and pub- 
lished in its most recent business sur- 
vey which suggests that the recent up- 
ward price trend may spread. The sit- 
uation the bank says, calls for a closer 
rein on Federal spending.“ 


Although the bank does not believe 
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that there will be any large-scale break- 
out of price increases, it does say that 
enough price rises have occurred to cau- 
tion “that a more generalized price pres- 
sure may be lurking rather close to the 
surface of the economy.” A tax cut 
when business activity is rising, although 
warranted by the long-range benefits, 
“carries definite risks” and calls for care 
in both monetary and fiscal policies, the 
bank says. 

I include the article from the October 
16 Wall Street Journal discussing the 
Morgan Guaranty study in the RECORD 
at this point. 


From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 16, 1963] 


MORGAN GUARANTY SEES No DEFINITE INFLA- 
TION IN RECENT PRICE Boosts—Bur BANK 
Says THE INCREASES May Spreap, URGES 
CLOSER REIN ON GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


New Tonk. —Recent price increases on a 
variety of industrial products offer “no sure 
sign of a new inflationary spiral.“ Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co, of New York said in its 
monthly business survey. 

But the bank suggested the upward price 
trend may spread, and said the situation 
calls for “a closer rein on Federal spending.” 

“The present state of market forces augurs 
against any large-scale breakout of price in- 
creases,” Morgan Guaranty said. “Enough 
upticks have occurred, however, to caution 
that a more generalized price pressure may 
be lurking rather close to the su:iace of 
the economy.” 

That danger, the bank continued, “lends 
added urgency to the growing insistence that 
reduction of Federal income taxes be accom- 
panied by a new restraint in Government 
spending.” It said a tax cut when business 
activity is rising, although well warranted 
by the prospective long-range benefit,” is a 
move “that carries definite risks” and calls 
for care in both monetary and fiscal policies. 

Morgan Guaranty described recent price 
boosts in several industries as “a selective 
upward probing of price levels,“ after “a 
long period during which the industrial price 
structure was distinctly soft.” 


Markups on aluminum, lead, and some 
kinds of steel have received most attention, 
but increases have also been posted for quite 
a number of other items, ranging in diversity 
from terry cloth to axles for railway cars,“ 
the bank said. 

Weighing the business outlook for the rest 
of this year, Morgan Guaranty termed the 
sharp September—October rise in automobile 
output highly promising. It noted the in- 
dustry turned out 504,000 cars in September 
and is aiming at 810,000 this month, and 
said sales of the new models indicate high 
output will continue. 


The President’s Page—Tax Reduction 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations is carrying on a campaign 
with respect to the tax reduction bill, as 
reflected in the official publication of 
that organization in an article in the 
October issue, in the form of an editorial 
signed by Mr. Harold P. Halleen, who is 
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president of the National League and 
chief executive officer of the Bell Savings 
& Loan Association in Chicago. It 
seems to me the article is worthy of no- 
tice, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tax REDUCTION LEGISLATION 


One of the most important issues now 
pending in Congress Is the question of Fed- 
eral tax reduction. 

Savings and loan associations have a di- 
rect interest in the outcome of the debate 
on taxation inasmuch as (1) the program will 
mean a tax reduction for all business corpo- 
rations, including savings and loan associa- 
tiens; (2) the tax reduction as proposed by 
the House Ways and Means Committee could 
serve to stimulate the Nation's economy and 
help to reduce in the long run the Nation's 
balance-of-payments problem. 

Our analysis of materials supplied to us by 
the Secretary of the Treasury indicates that 
the tax bill would help to reduce the number 
of home mortgage loan defaults and fore- 
closures and expand the housing market as 
the result of the stimulating effect of tax 
reduction on the economy. 

In addition to providing a much needed 
shot in the arm to the American economy, 
the tax reduction bill would also help to pro- 
vide a long-term solution to the Nation’s 
balance-of-payments problem, A more vig- 
orous economy would help immeasurably in 
attracting investment capital back into the 
United States as well as provide a sharper 
edge of competition between the U.S. and 
foreign manufacturing concerns in the dollar 
market areas. 

For the foregoing reasons, the savings and 
loan business should vigorously support ef- 
forts to secure enactment of tax reduction 
legislation in 1963. I am pleased to report 
that members of the National League have 
voted overwhelmingly and almost unani- 
mously on the tax reduction program and I 
am hoping that each savings and loan man- 
ager will take a moment or two to communi- 
cate their views on this matter to their rep- 
resentatives in Washington. 

HAROLD P. HALLEEN. 


Success in Apprenticeship Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
publication Machinist, which is pub- 
lished by the International Association 
of Machinists, carried in its September 
19 edition an excellent article on how 
this international union is trying to pre- 
pare young Americans for jobs in the 
tool and die industry. 

The apprenticeship program, initiated 
in Chicago, is part of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. 

My committee recently recommended 
extension of this very important legis- 
lation, and I think the program started 
in Chicago by the Tool and Die Makers 
Lodge, No. 113, IAM, shows most conclu- 
sively how effective this program can be. 

I believe Mr, Frank E. Thomas, busi- 
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ness representative of the local 113, de- 
serves the highest commendation for 
calling this article to our attention. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 


PREAPPRENTICESHIP: NEw CONCEPT 
Workinc OUT FINE 


A new concept in training apprentices is 
working out splendidly in Chicago, Frank 
Thomas, a representative of IAM Tool and 
Die Makers Lodge 113, reports. This con- 
cept is a preapprenticeship program for the 
machinist and tool and die trades—the first 
one of its kind in the trade. The program, 
financed under the Federal Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, was started last 
April with the enrollment of 11 young men 
at Washburne Trade School. However, the 
initiative for the program had been sup- 
plied 6 months before that by representa- 
tives of lodge 113 and IAM district 8. Now 
in full swing, 110 trainees are learning and 
working 6 hours a day, 5 days a week, in 
a 48-week course of concentrated instruc- 
tion in shop practices and related classroom 
study. The trainees receive $20 a week sub- 
sistence allowance. A faculty of 12 is super- 
vised by Edward G. Kasang. The course is 
designed to provide a foundation in the 
trade and consists of work normally taught 
during the first year of regular apprentice- 
ship. The trainees, 18 to 24 years old and 
unemployed, were selected by the Illinois 
State Employment Service on the basis of 
aptitude tests, without regard to race. As 
it turned out, they reside in every section 
of the city and about a fourth are Negroes. 
After completion of the course, placement 
in jobs will be handled jointly by the U.S. 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and the Employ- 
ment Service. 


Area Redevelopment Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, while the 
Government is busy doing for us, it 
seems that some people think they need 
do very little for the country—or them- 
selves. 

T refer to a letter I have received from 
Donald L. Floan, a consulting engineer 
at East Grand Forks, Minn. Mr. Floan 
is involved in performing professional 
services for municipalities. It happens 
that Mr. Floan’s area, like one-third of 
all the counties in the United States, is 
classified as a depressed area.“ 

Mr. Floan indicates that some Fed- 
eral programs tend to rob communities 
and individuals of initiative to solve 
their own problems. Mr. Floan's letter 
speaks for itself: 

East GRAND Forks, MINN., 
October 3, 1963. 
Congressman ALBERT QUIE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. $ 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN QUIE: As a consulting 
engineer with offices in a “depressed area,” 
performing professional services primarily 
for municipalities which services involve de- 
sign and supervising construction of sewer, 
water, and paving projects, ete., I would like 
to comment on S. 1163 which would enlarge 
Area Redevelopment Administration activ- 
ities. . 
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Because many ARA projects involve engi- 
neering work, it is quite natural to presume 
that consultants would, for selfish reasons, 
be in favor of expanding ARA activities. 

This, however, is not the case because the 
ARA program appears actually to be caus- 
ing problems of unemployment rather than 
alleviating them. 

Many communities thinking that they 
may someday, some way, receive a grant 
through the ARA program, have postponed 
construction of projects which might other- 
wise now be under construction. 

I sincerely ask that you do all in your 
power to prevent passage of S. 1163, as the 
ARA program, like so many other aid“ pro- 
grams, does far more harm than good. 

Yours very truly, 
Donato L. FLOAN. 


New England Council Helps Region 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
markable work done by the New England 
Council in stimulating economic growth 
and encouraging investment in the six 
Northeastern States has long been 
known by those of us in the area. But 
I was delighted to learn that the invalu- 
able contributions made by the council 
have not escaped notice in other parts of 
the country. Recently, the Kansas City 
Star published a very fine article outlin- 
ing the history and activities of the New 
England Council. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article which appeared on 
August 14, 1963, be included in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

New ENGLAND CoUNCIL HELPS REGION 

Boston.—If the United States had been 
settled from west to east, New England 
probably would have ended up as one State 
instead of six, a business leader here once 
pointed out. And there would have been 
no need for the New England Council. 

As it ts, however, this unusual organiza- 
tion has been doing a remarkable job since 
1925 in directing a coordinated attack on the 
problems of a region beset by fears that its 
historic economy was fading. 

PRAISE FROM ALL SIDES 


The success of New England Council in its 
38 years has won it such laudatory labels 
from national publications as the New Eng- 
land conscience” and “the dynamo that is 
powering the Yankee awakening.” 

A vital clue to the secret of that success 
was furnished some years ago by one council 
president, the late Frederick S. Blackall, Jr., 
Woonsocket, R.I, when he described the 
basic. operating principle of the group in 
its early days: 

“Get things done which need to be done 
for New England, and get them done by the 
people who are best qualified for the Job— 
and never mind who gets credit for the 
accomplishment. Above all, never mind 
whether the New England Council does.“ 

The prophets of gloom were legion in 1925 
in this heartland city of the six-State region 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire. 
The cotton spindles were moving south as 
the area’s predominant industry—textiles— 
shifted plants to new cheap-labor locations. 

A favorite thesis was that, with America’s 
last frontiers crossed, growth had to stop in 
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the older parts of the Nation. The prevall- 
ing attitude of depression was worse than 
the economic facts justified. 


CREAM OF THE CROP 


In this crisis the six New England Gover- 
nors, crossing political lines, summoned a 
conference at Worcester of such a broad and 
influential range of regional leaders that 
their actions would be certain to have effect. 
One authority estimated that the 600 busi- 
nessmen who showed up represented $5 bil- 
lion in annual volume—an impressive sum 
in 1925. 

Substituting inspiration for derogration, 
these leaders organized the council, to be 
composed of 108 directors, 18 from each of 
6 State councils. Officers were elected and 
committees assigned on various regional 
problems. 

The first year’s budget was $50,000 and the 
council wisely provided that each State coun- 
cil be responsible for its own quota because 
the State chairmen didn’t want money 
raisers from Boston at large in their ter- 
ritories. Suspicion that the new group 
would be dominated by Boston was one of 
the first hurdles to be surmounted, and it 
was, 

A former Washington correspondent, Dud- 
ley Harmon, was chosen as the council's first 
paid executive and served as executive vice 
president for 26 years. 

MEET FOUR TIMES A YEAR 


The 100-plus council directors hold quar- 
terly town meetings, the annual session 
here in November, a March meeting in Con- 
necticut or Rhode Island, and June and Sep- 
tember get-togethers held in a mountain or 
seashore resort. 

Between times council affairs are run by 
an executive committee made up of its of- 
ficers and the chairman and vice chairman 
of each State group. This year's council 
president is Holmes H. Whitmore, president 
of a Springfield, Vt., machinery company. 

From the first the council has worked to 
adjust New England business and industry to 
changing times and to seek adaptable new 
types of industry. Financing new plants re- 
quired changing some attitudes. As White- 
all once said: 

“The council committee on financing and 
ownership of New England industrial enter- 
prises has so stirred the consciousness (and 
perhaps the consciences) of staid old bank- 
ers, insurance companies and other financial 
institutions that at long last they are really 
attacking the problem of providing venture 
capital to new business and industry in our 
region.” 

Today the council has 2,500 member firms 
and a $402,000 budget, of which $105,000 is 
for the impressive monthly magazine New 
Englander. 

EYE ON RAIL EFFORTS 


In World War II the council helped or- 
ganize war production in New England. In 
the years-since it has turned its attention 
to such matters as better transportation for 
the region and more reasonable fuel prices. 
Last year the council operated its own ex- 
perimental feeder airline and currently it is 
watching proposed rail mergers which would 
affect the area. 

A top-level research organization within 
the council furnishes facts as a guide to 
action to both the council's legislative office 
in Washington—which works closely with the 
37-member New England congressional dele- 
gation—and to member firms. 

The council also has sparked an orderly 
development of tourist promotion among 
these historic Northeastern States, maintain- 
ing offices in New York and Cleveland to 
boost the flow of vacation dollars into the 
area, 

Today textiles still are big business in New 
England, along with machine tools, jewelry, 
leather goods and, more recently, electronics. 

“We feel also that higher education is one 
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of our top industries,” Loren C. Dunn, coun- 
cil director of communications, explained. 

The ity of such institutions as 
MIT, Harvard, and Yale has provided a huge 
pool of scientific talent as a lure to aerospace 
industry. 

And, drawing on these same schools, the 
New England council's research advisory com- 
mittee boasts some of the Nation's mightiest 
brains. 

Such top-level, thinking, applied in com- 
monsense fashion to the shared problems of 
six States, has sparked this uniquely suc- 
cessful endeavor in regional cooperation for 
nearly 40 years now. 


A Modern Parable on the Sale of Wheat 
to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, until now 
I had thought the use of parables in re- 
vealing wrongdoing was long gone. 
However, a recent piece of literature by 
Ruth Montgomery, the well-known 
newspaper writer, has shown me how 
effectively it still can be used. 

The following subtle but effective criti- 
cism of the recently announced sale of 
wheat to Russia deserves to be read by 
all Americans: 

FAMINE IN THE LAND 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 


WASHINGTON.—And there was a famine in 


the land. And patriarch Nikita Khrushchev, 
who was not a God-fearing man, looked 
around for a way to save himself and his 
Communist clan. 

Now when Nikita saw that there was wheat 
in America, he said unto Gromyko: “Some 
capitalist dreamer has been storing up sur- 
pluses against the lean years, which are now 
upon us, Get you down thither, and buy 
for us from thence, that we may live and 
not die.” 

And Gromyko said unto the patriarch: 
“But what if our brothers the Americans 
remember that you said you would bury 
them?“ 

Khrushchey spake harshly, saying he had 
already sold some of his fayorite comrades 
into Siberian bondage for less backtalk than 
that, and for Gromyko to hurry and get him- 
self thither without further gabbing. 

The patriarch then loaded Gromyko's 
sacks with gold, so that he could bring back 
that which the Communist system had 
failed to produce. And Gromyko took some 
of his comrades and went to the Land of 
Plenty, and the governor over all the land 
was John, the many-coated son of Joseph P. 

Now this was the same young man to 
whom Gromyko had sold a bill of goods ex- 
actly 1 year previously, by claiming that 
Patriarch Nikita was putting only defensive 
weapons and agrarian reformers in Cuba. 
But lo, even as Gromyko spake thus, aerial 
spies dispatched by John, the son of Joseph 
P., were spotting missile installations in the 
island to the southward. 

THESE WERE THINGS TO PONDER 


Now Gromyko pondered on these things as 
he went hat in hand to Governor John, but 
he did not bow down before him with his 
face to earth. 

After all, his bags were loaded with gold 
which the Communist patriarch had given 
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him to buy capitalist friendship and grain. 

But John, remembering the former treach- 
ery, said unto Gromyko: “Whence come ye? 
Ye are spies, to see the nakedness of the land 
ye are come.” 

Gromyko, maintaining an unbowed head 
and straight face, replied; “Nay, my lord, but 
to buy food are thy servants come. We are 
true men; thy servants are no spies.” 

Now John, the son of Joseph P., was a very 
understanding sort who realized that Patri- 
arch Nikita did not really want to bury us, 
but merely to wipe us off the face of the 
earth. 

This wise young governor also knew that 
his own people were becoming restive be- 
cause they had too much to eat, and were 
tired of storing so much plenty against a 
rainy day. : 

John therefore assembled his advisers, and 
although some spake in favor of punishing 
the Communist comrades for their previous 
treachery, most of them were dazzled by the 
exotic foreign gold. 

The wise young Governor at first thought 
of detaining one of the comrades as a hostage, 
but realizing that one more defector would 
make little difference in a thousand years, 
he commanded his officials to fill the Commu- 
nist sacks with grain, and to restore every 
man's money into his sack. - 


IT IS THE WAY OF CAPITALISTS 


And they loaded their asses with the grain, 
and departed thence. And one of them, 
opening his sack to feed his ass, espled his 
money and said unto his brethern: “My 
money is restored, and lo, it is even in my 
sack,” 

And their hearts nearly failed them, but 
when they returned to patriarch Nikita and 
told him what had happened he comforted 
them, saying: “Have no fear, my comrades. 
This is the way the capitalist Americans do 
business. They subsidize their farmers to 
grow far more grain than they can use; then 
they taketh up taxes to pay for storing it; 
and when the time is ripe and we hunger, 
they sell it to us at half the market price, 
which they call the world price.” 

Gromyko beamed and said, “Good father, 
then you mean they meant to put our money 
as well as the grain in our sacks?” 

“Aye, even sọ,” Nikita replied. “At this 
price there is no further point in our trying 
to grow grain at home. We will hereafter 
use our farmers to produce missiles, and we 
will feed ourselves with subsidized American 
produce. Prepare to return ye, then, to the 
land of plenty to buy also cotton, milk, 
butter, and feed grains.” 

And it came to pass that a lively trade 
developed, and many, many moons elapsed 
before the American taxpayers finally real- 
ized they were supporting the Communist 
economy. 


Lord, Give Me This Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
an excellent editorial from the Yorkville 
Enquirer, York, S. C., of October 17, 1963: 

(By Ralph McGill, editor, the Atlanta 
Constitution) 

It is written in Proverbs that a word fitly 
spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver. 

The beauty of that simile teaches humility, 
especially to an advertising or newspaper- 
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man, whose job it is to use words. And Iam 
one who believes (and I write as a sentimen- 
talist about our business) that all of n ad- 
men, reporters, publishers, owners, tors, 
all of us, have need of humility before the 
power that is in the words which we produce. 
I never go down to the m, hearing 
and feeling the smooth hum of its precision 
speed, but that I feel humble before it. It 
is something like holding a seashell up to 
the ear and hearing in it what a poet has 
told is the noise that time makes as It passes 
by on its inexorable march. The steady, 
muted roar of the presses seems to me the 
noise that words make—all the written words 
tapped out on typewriters, caught in the hot 
lines of type, pressed into the matrixes, 
bolted in metal plates on the drums of the 
press—all of them speaking at once to pro- 
duce the steady voice of the presses as they 
print, fold, cut, and count the pages of our 
newspapers, and saying “I am the power and 
the beauty of words.” 

I recall being taken to see an old editor 
when I was a young boy who had framed 
by his desk the familiar old motto: 

“Lord, give me this day my daily idea, 
and forgive me the one I had yesterday.” 

There are days when all of us tolling the 
vineyard of words have reason for that 
“motto—so fast do things change, and so 
often is that which seemed so sure yes- 
terday, today demonstrated to be not so 
sure. 


The fact of a free press, and the full mean- 
ing of that phrase, I honestly believe, is the 
chief prop of this free Nation. And God 
knows we bear a heavy responsibility. And 
truth, if it becomes trite, is yet truth. But, 
I say quite frankly, feeling my own guilt as 
I do, and pointing no accusing finger at 
anyone, that every publisher, every board 
of directors, every editor, and staff need to 
examine into the meaning of the phrase, 
“Freedom of the Press“ and determine if 
they are using it as a tool or a cliche? 

Certainly a free and responsible press, and 
a press which has something to say on its 
editorial pages, is of great value to adver- 
tisers. The ads are of more value in a news- 
paper where character and integrity are 
established, 

I strongly believe that if we do not use 
our freedom in public service, in controver- 
sial issues, and in compassionate awareness 
of the human condition, we may, and should, 
lose our freedom. 

It is guaranteed? To be sure it is. But, 
we are up against a fact. It is an important 
one for all Americans, to whom the daily 
paper, with its ads, its news, features, and 
editorials, is as much a casual part of their 
lives as the bottle of milk left on the door- 
step; and to those of us who write and 
produce newspapers. It is, namely, that 
nothing is guaranteed except it be guaran- 
teed in the minds of the people and their 
loyalties. 

I recall going to Austria at the time the 
German moved there in the spring of 1938. 
For me it was a sort of journey on the road 
to Damascus. There, for the first time, I 
watched all rights, guaranteed in a written, 
published constitution, disappear because 
the will for them had disappeared long be- 
fore. I saw men and women arrested with- 
out warrant; I watched abuses of people be- 
cause of their religion; I saw books burned 
and I saw magazines and newspapers from 
outside Austria removed. None dared pro- 
test. In fact, so bad was the economic and 
political situation in Austria that a majority 
of the people cheered the changes. I have 
never forgotten it. I have no wish to forget. 

And so, today we will continue to enjoy, 
and have available, freedom of speech and 
press only so long as the people recognize 
that we use it and that we deserve that free- 
dom. It is important now, I believe, in this 
time of racial crisis to defend the one great 
American ideal—that of equality of citizen- 
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ship. We Americans are a synthesis of many 
peoples, many races, many and 
a diversity of religions. It is the ideal, the 
principle, that makes us Americans. It 
seems to me highly important that Ameri- 
can newspapers play a part in establishing 
this principle for all Americans. 

I strongly feel that to do the job of pro- 
tecting freedom of press, we must become 
more and more like the image of our true 
selves which the Constitution of our coun- 
try envisions. And that applies to all of 
us—ad men, newsmen, businessmen, profes- 
sional men. 

The people can understand and defend 
the press and the American system only if 
we understand and express our freedom, 


The Guided Leak: How Democratic 
Faithful Get Word on Arms Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
1 the Wall Sreet Journal, October 14, 
1963: 


Tue GUMED Leak—How DEMOCRATIC FAITH- 
FUL GET WORD ON ARMS CONTRACTS 


(By Wiliam Beecher) 


WasHINGTON.—Nearly every morning at 
about 10:30 a messenger carries a sheaf of 
papers from the Pentagon across the Potomac 
River to the White House. A great deal of 
secrecy shrouds this daily drive. Noone will 
talk about the route, nor the type of vehicle 
used, nor whether the courier is military or 
civilian. Indeed, many officials deny the mis- 
sion even occurs; others insist it's a matter 
not appropriate for discussion.” 

Why the hush-hush attitude? Top secret 
military reports for the President? Not at 
all. Strange as it may seem the clandestine 
mission has nothing whatsoever to do with 
national security. Rather, it is an essential 
gambit in a slick political strategem that 
seeks, by employing the combined energies of 
top Pentagon -brass, shrewd White House 
agents, distinguished Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, and powerful news agencies, to 
bamboozle the naive. 

You see, the information carried by the 
shadowy courier is nothing more than ad- 
vance word on multi-million-dollar defense 
contract awards that will be announced of- 
ficlally by the Pentagon later in the day. 
White House agents telephone these exclu- 
sive data to favorite Democrats on Capitol 
Hill who make headlines in their hometown 
newspapers by disclosing the “scoops” to 
reporters. 

The effect, in large part, is that the Pen- 
tagon no longer announces much of its own 
contract news. Congressmen do, in news 
stories that sometimes wink at the facts by 
declaring that Senator so-and-so “an- 
nounced” a contract award, but usually make 
some attempt at accuracy by confessing that 
the legislator “was notified” or “was advised” 
of the event. 

This legislative legerdemain is dismissed 
by many as harmless politics. “This is 
something the White Houe can deliver on; 
they can't deliver on much else in this build- 
ing,” contends one Pen source, “As 
far as I'm concerned, this is the least of the 
available evils. I'd rather continue this than 
do something substantive.” 
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HIGH COSTS OF CAMPAIGNS 


Another administration official insists the 
real problem rests with the high cost of 
political cam: His explanation: 
“Every man who's running for office feels 
he needs to make the impression that he 
has influence in Washington if he’s to get 
the campaign contributions he needs. Pa- 
tronage used to be more important than it 
is now. Whats a postmastership worth 
nowadays? Very little. 

“If we didn’t make such information 
available to Congress, the public would be 
given by other means the impression that 
defense contracts were influenced, but the 
administration would get less benefit, I’m 
against the impression. But if it's going 
to be given away, I think the administration 
should reap some benefit.” 

Though offered a as defense, this line of 
reasoning also stands as an indictment, 
For, as critics are quick to point out, the 
quest for credit not only introduces partisan- 
ship into the Government’s immense con- 
tracting business, but can hardly help but 
give voters, including business-seeking cor- 
porate managers, the clear impression that 
the politiclan who announced a contract 
award probably influenced the decision. 


The erosive effect this can have on public 
confidence becomes clear when viewed 
against a larger background. During the 
early days of the Senate probe into the 
Pentagon's controversial TFX fighter-bomb- 
er, the Kennedy administration made no 
secret of its indignation at comments sug- 
gesting that political considerations deter- 
mined the selection of the contractor. But 
by playing politics on routine contract an- 
nouncements, the administration every day 
contributes to the public notion that influ- 
ence does, indeed, swing million- and bil- 
Hon- dollar decisions, 

Too, the system is fraught with tempta- 
tion. The legislator who receives inside 
information on major contract awards is 
presented with the opportunity to benefit in 
the stock market; or, if he is too scrupulous 
for that, others he informs may not be. 


Today's chief critics of the political tipo 
habit, quite naturally, are Republicans. Sen- 
ator WILAA ans, Republican, of Delaware, 
warned Defense Secretary McNamara in a 
recent letter: “Any suggestion that is al- 
lowed to remain that Government contracts 
can be obtained through the enlistment of 
congressional intervention is both wrong 
and dangerous. * am very fearful that 
unless a correction of this policy is made it 
will ultimately result in the development of 
a major scandal that could make the old 5- 
percent, mink coat operations look like a 
Sunday school picnic. 

Nevertheless, it wasn't too many years ago 
that some Republican legislators were criti- 
cizing President Eisenhower for not making 
greater use of the scoop technique to help 
the party falthful, particularly around 
election time. And to some extent he did; 
so the Republicans are not above reproach. 
But what the GOP did spasmodically, the 
Democrats now do methodically, 

The fact of the matter is that Congress, 
not the administration in power, is the moti- 
vating force behind the system. Mr. McNa- 
mara made the point in replying to Senator 
WiLrams. “Barring some further indication 
that the Congress as a whole desires termi- 
nation of this practice,” the Defense Secre- 
tary wrote, “I am disposed to continue it.” 

Underlying Mr. MeNamara's reply was 
the knowledge of a top secret conference 
held during the early days of the Kennedy 
administration. It was called by aids to 
several influential] Democratic Congressmen; 
it was attended by representatives from the 
White House, the Pentagon, and other Fed- 
eral agencies; and it was designed to firmly 
establish the right of Democrats on Capitol 
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Hill to enjoy the perquisites of power by get- 
ting advance word on contract awards. 

Though there's no official record of the 
decisions reached at that unpublicized 
gathering, what has evolved is a two-part 
operation for speeding prior notice to Capitol 
Hill that has all the precision of a well- 
Planned military maneuver. The mid-morn- 
ing Pentagon-White House mission is a 
strictly partisan affair. White House aids 
Won't talk, but it’s known they pass along 
their exclusive data to congressional favorites 
as routine procedure. 


A NONPARTISAN NEWS SERVICE 


Thus, the favored are-assured of receiving 
word of contracts of interest to them before 
noon each day. This extra-special attention 
to party stalwarts is an extension of a sepa- 
rate procedure that seeks to give politicians 
of both parties a smaller lead on contract 
news. Each of the armed services has a sepa- 
rate staff of congressional Maison officers that 
sees to it that all interested legislators, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, get about 
1 hour's notice before public release of con- 
tract awards. The legislators are notified at 
3 pm. each day, the press at 4 pm. The 
Air Force delivers its information by personal 
Messenger to congressional offices; the Army 
and Navy use the telephone for the most 
Part. 

Until recently, Congress witnessed the 
Spectacle of uniformed majors and colonels, 
their watches synchronized, delivering con- 
fidential contract memos with split-second 
timing to avoid charges of leaking the leaks 
to one legislator ahead of another. 

But this got to be a bit too much, and 
Several Congressmen objected to the use of 
high-ranking soldiers as messenger boys. So 
the Pentagon adjusted its tactics; it now uses 
enlisted men to carry contract news unless 
a contract must be explained to a law- 
maker. For these more delicate maneuvers, 
Officers are still preferred. 

The rationale offered to justify the 1-hour 
news break for Congressmen is to enable 
them to intelligently answer press queries 
on contracts awarded to companies in their 
States. There’s no mention of the fact that, 
since the Pentagon awarded the contracts, 
Maybe its representatives should be the ones 
to reply to questions. Nor is the point made 
that Congressmen seldom are given any more 
Contract information than is the press, so 
they can’t add substance to a news story 
anyway. 

In the final analysis, then, the entire op- 
¢ration—both the partisan and nonpartisan 
Phases—boils down to nothing more than 
Political sleight-of-hand. And quite a few 
Pentagon officials express the private (very 
Private) wish that the whole procedure be 
abandoned once and for all, This view, not 
Surprisingly, is heard most frequently from 
those officers who are required to spend hours 
On the phone assuring nonfavored Congress- 
men that the military was not responsible 
for contract leaks to their rivals. Sighs one 
harried diplomat-officer: “I'd much rather 
Wrestle with the many complex problems of 
guided missiles than of guided leaks.” 


Let’s Not Be Fooled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 
Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Drovers Journal, Chicago, in its lead 
€ditorial of October 1, 1963, warns 
Americans to keep a clear image of the 
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Communists as the “ruthless apostles of 
totalitarianism that they really are.” 

This timely message further cautions 
us not to be hoodwinked by a grand 
Indian summer togetherness which the 
Communists have conveniently devised— 
to advance their own cause, not ours— 
and which our administration is so 
overanxious to agree to. The editorial 
follows: 

Ler’s Nor Bx FOOLED 

If we don’t miss our guess too far, it is 
quite Likely that Americans are about to be- 
hold a grand Indian summer rapprochement 
with Soviet Russia reminiscent of the great 
United States-Russian togetherness binge of 
World War II days. And if such a mood of 
warm good feeling develops, as it appears to 
be doing now, it Is going to take an awful 
lot of individual straight thinking on the 
part of all Americans to keep a clear image 
of the Communists as the ruthless apostles 
of totalitarianism that they really are. 

Apologists and fuzzy thinkers are already 
painting the big picture, trying to gloss over 
the deficiencies of dictatorships on the way 
to making them more acceptable to good 
Americans. 

For example, a nationally respected news 
commentator recently noted that Russia is 
probably headed for a bad harvest, but that 
“in all fairness,” much of the blame must be 
attributed to “the poor climate.” He failed 
to mention, however, that the poor harvest 
in prospect will be the fifth in a row, and if 
it weren't for the opening up of new lands to 
cultivation, Russian agriculture could be said 
to be in a virtual state of stagnation. 

„ however, are not limited to this 
apology for Russian farm failures. They 
point out that “Soviet farming is much less 
abundantly supplied with tractors and other 
farm implements, fertilizer, herbicides, 
fungisides, etc—in short, with capital and 
modern technology,” than we are. Nothing 
is said, of course, of the fact that the Rus- 
sians have had the same 45 years that we 
have had to develop all these things, but 
they have not done so. 

These and other apologies for Russian 
failures usually lead up to the classic gen- 
eral apology of all. That is that the Commu- 
nists (not just Russians, but all Commu- 
nists) have been really just misguided, They 
are like adolescent boys and are merely in 
“a stage” in their p toward com- 
monsense “adulthood.” It is implied that 
once they see the light, they will, of course, 
all become free enterprisers, All it takes on 
our part is reasonableness and good will. 

But this is utter nonsense. We know by 
their own statements that Communists are 
dedicated to dictatorship of the proletariat, 
which can be conveniently shortened to 
dictatorship, period. We know that in 
actual fact, privileged classes of gangsters 
operate Communist countries, and that these 
gangsters are ruthless, cunning, utterly self- 
serving, faithless and unreliable. And we 
must not fall for their bunk—especially 
when they talk about agriculture. 

Let's not forget that the Canadians have 
a poor climate for raising food, too. But 
they have mancged to come up with huge 
wheat surpluses. Let's not forget that the 
Scandinavian countries have a northern 
clime and a Socialist bent, yet they manage 
societies of abundance. 

Let's not forget that the Russians have 
had almost a half-century to build an agri- 
cultural industry as well as a housing in- 
dustry, consumer goods industry, stee] in- 
dustry, and armament industry, and so far 
they haven't matched us in any of these 
things. Certainly, they have had the same 
18 years the Japanese and Germans have 
had to develop a food industry. But bread 
is in tight supply in huge Russia today, 
while overcrowded Japan is self-sufficient in 
rice—unbelevable as it may seem. 
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Let's face it and capitalize on it. Com- 
munism is a failure as a system. 
is a success; free enterprise is a success. Yes, 
we may have a thaw in the cold war, but 
communism is still dedicated to the de- 
struction of capitalism, true democracy and 
Uberty. Let's not rush to ball the Commu- 
nists out of their troubles—food troubles 
or otherwise — unless it is to our real advan- 
tage. Let's keep our heads and remember 
that the last time we were all good friends, 
the Russians stole half of Germany, most of 
the Balkans, took a Japanese island, and 
declared they won the war by themselves. 
Since then, they have tried to run us out of 
Berlin; they have put a base at our back- 
door; and have threatened us almost without 
ceasing. It takes more than one swallow to 
make a summer. It should take more than 
one test ban treaty and one Canadian wheat 
deal to make a Communist a good guy. 


Alleged False Representation by National 
Council of Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, nu- 
merous Protestant groups are 
increasingly indignant over the false 
representation by the National Council 
of Churches. For years the National 
Council of Churches has been issuing 
political pronouncements and appearing 
before U.S. Senate and House committees 
supporting or opposing legislation, 
“speaking for“ millions of Protestants. 
The NCC has never taken a vote among 
the millions it purports to represent. 
For this reason, a statement repudiating 
the NCC as a political representative was 
drawn up and submitted to various lay- 
men's groups all over the country. Elev- 
en laymen’s groups and three congrega- 
tions authorized Mrs. C. C. Starr to 
appear before any congressional commit- 
tee and read the letter of repudiation. 

A copy of this repudiation was printed 
in a letter to the editor of the Shreveport 
Journal on September 10, 1963. I ask 
unanimous consent that this letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lists Groups OPPOSED To COUNCIL or 
CHURCHES 
EDITOR, SHREVEPORT JOURNAL: 

Following is a statement which various 
congregational committees ignored and one 
which was buried at the end of the hearings 
on President Kennedy’s civil rights bill: 

“Statement Repudiating the Political Ac- 
tivities of the National Council of Churches 
in the United States of America: 

“The group of Christian Laymen and Con- 
gregations appended hereto wish to make 
the following stetement before this commit- 
tee, and for the hearings record: 

“The National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America may 
not and cannot speak for or represent 40 
million Protestants on any political or legis- 
lative matters. 

“As individual American voters the Na- 
tional Council of Churches officials may, with 
perfect propriety, come before any commit- 
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tee and give their personal, individual opin- 
ions on such matters—provided they make 
it clear that they are doing so as individ- 
uals, and not as NCC officials representing 
the membership of that organization. 

“The National Council of Churches has 
never been authorized by the millions of 
members it purports to ‘speak for’ to appear 
before any congressional, State or local com- 
mittees, speaking on—or to—legislation and 
other matters political. 

“The undersigned laymen's groups and 
congregations categorically repudiate all Na- 
tional Council of Churches political and leg- 
islative pronouncements—this particular 
legislation or any other.” 

“Having polled our memberships, and re- 
ceived complete support for this statement, 
we serve notice herewith that the National 
Council of Churches has not, does not, and 
may not represent us at these, or any other 
hearings and/or meetings dealing with leg- 
islation or other political questions. 

“Sponsoring groups: Committee of Chris- 
tian Laymen, Savannah, Ga.; Methodist 
Laymen of North Hollywood, North Holly- 
wood, Calif.; Southern California Committee 
of Christian Laymen, South Bay Chapter, 
Torrance, Calif.; St. Peter's Episcopal Church, 
Rosedale, Long Island, N. T.; Episcopal Edu- 
cation & Information Council, St. Clair 
Shors, Mich.; Edinburg Seventh Day Baptist 
Church, Edinburg, Tex.; Methodist Laymen's 
League of Redondo Beach, Redondo Beach, 
Calif.; First Presbyterian Church, Duluth, 
Minn.; Committee for Laity Enlightenment, 
Nashville, Tenn.; National Committee of 
Christian Laymen, Phoenix, Ariz.; San Diego 
Patriotic Society, San Diego, Calif.; Method- 
ist's Laymen of Chatsworth, Chatsworth, 
Calif.; Committee of Christian Laymen, 
Woodland Hills, Calif.; Women of St. Mark's 
Episcopal Church, Shreveport, La. 

O. O. Starr. 

QUAKERTOWN, Bucks COUNTY, Pa. 


Double Standard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased 
to include a column by Roscoe Drum- 
mond which appeared in the October 21 
issue of the Washington Post and which 
I think is very pertinent and well worthy 
to be included in the RECORD. 

The column follows: 

DOUBLE STANDARD: LEFT WIELDS Irs POLITICAL 
PUNCH 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

One of the most powerful weapons in the 
arsenal of the Democratic Party is the double 
standard of political morality which has been 
practiced in the United States for many 
years—and still flourishes. 

There ought, in all fairness, to be some 
way to address the balance. 

By “double standard,” I refer to the fact 
that when some figure on the political right 
is involyed in an impropriety, the liberals 
quite properly scream to high heaven, but 
when some figure on the political left is 
involved in an impropriety, these same lib- 
erals are blandly silent. 

By the same token, the antics of the ex- 
treme right get a massive going over and by 
the liberal politicians and commentators and 
then they suddenly lose their voices when 
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confronted by comparable antics by the ex- 
treme left. 

I am not talking theory; I'm talking prac- 
tice. Here are examples: 

When the Democratic candidate for the 
California senatorial nomination campaigned 
against Helen Gahagan Douglas on the 
ground that she had been following the Com- 
munist line, the liberals never lifted an eye- 
brow. When the Republican candidate cam- 
paigned against her using the same argu- 
ments, it became an egregious offense. 

When California voters provided Senator 
Richard Nixon with a campaign fund to 
use between elections, the disclosure was 
greeted as a national scandal. When Texas 
supporters provided Senator RALPH YAR- 
BOROUGH with a campaign fund with much 
looser accountability, the disclosure dis- 
tressed the critics of the Nixon fund not a 
bit. 

When the Young Republicans at their na- 
tional convention in San Francisco recently 
listened to a shocking condemnation of 
former President Eisenhower, showed they 
thought Senator Barry GOLDWATER not ade- 
quately conservative and indicated that they 
would really prefer a presidential nominee 
like former Congressman John Rousselot, 
now a paid organizer for the John Birch So- 
ciety, these extremist antics rightly got na- 
tional attention. But when the California 
Young Democrats at their convention passed 
a whole series of extremist resolutions, these 
antics of the left found the critics of the 
Young Republicans undisturbed and unin- 
terested. 

If you think I'm exaggerating the extrem- 
ism, the Communist Party lineism, of the 
Young Democrats in California, look at these 
declarations of purpose which came from 
them: 

Immediate recognition of Red China and 
its admission to the United Nations. 

Res trade and diplomatic relations 
with Castro-Soviet Cuba. 

Recognition of the Communist Govern- 
ment of East Germany. 

Withdrawal of all American forces from 
Vietnam (an action which even the oppo- 
nents of the Diem regime admit would turn 
that country over to the Communists.) 

Iam not arguing that any of the impropri- 
eties or extremisms of the political right 
should go unpublicized. I am arguing that 
the double standard which causes critics to 
shout at the improprieties and extremisms 
of the right and conveniently ignore the im- 
proprieties and extremism of the left does a 
grave disservice to American public life. 
What brings it about? If we could answer 
that question, we might be nearer to ending 
this one-sided political dialog. I suspect 
that part of the answer is that many pro- 
fessing liberals are so confident of their own 
virtue that in their eyes they can do no 
wrong, that the end justifies the means, that 
liberals shouldn't be bound by the political 
moral standards they would impose on the 
conservatives, 

All I am saying is that I would like to see 
the same standards of public conduct and 
criticism applied to both, 


Editor Gets Short Course on Latin 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the Wis- 
consin Rapids Daily Tribune of October 
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16, 1963, carries a most worthwhile and 
thought-provoking editorial entitled 
“Editor Gets Short Course on What's 
Wrong in Latin America.” The very 
point made in this editorial by Mr. V. 
has been made on many occasions by 
those of us serving on the House Appro- 
priations Committee. I call this edi- 
torial to the attention of all Members 
and hope that they will give it their con- 
sideration. The editorial follows: 

EDITOR Gets SHORT COURSE ON WHAT'S 

WRONG IN LATIN AMERICA 

There is no shortage of strong mon for 
positions of leadership in Latin America; 
what is hard to find is a strong man who 
also is honest and can be depended upon to 
work for the public welfare instead of per- 
sonal gain. 

This, in substance, is what your editor 
was told recently by a German-born agricul- 
tural technician from Bogota, Colombia, 
with whom we became acquainted during a 
week's sojourn in a New Hampshire moun- 
tain resort area. 

Our newfound frield (we'll call him Mr. V. 
for short) has spent 38 years in South Amer- 
ica, which should qualify him to speak with 
some authority about conditions there and 
to express opinions on why the much her- 
alded Alliance for Progress isn't achieving the 
results so optimistically foreseen by U.S. of- 
ficialdom. 

We in the United States are extremely 
naive, in the view of Mr. V., if we think our 
form of democracy can be successfully trans- 
planted in lands where the great mass of the 
populace is incapable of measuring up to the 
responsibilities of self-government. 

In Bogotá, as is true almost everywhere in 
Latin America, the vast majority of the peo- 
ple are lacking what in this country would 
be considered even the most rudimentary 
education. On top of that, according to our 
informant, the underprivileged masses have 
become so inured to their lot, generation 
after generation, that they show no spark of 
ambition to change it, unless the change can 
be accomplished with no effort on their part. 

“Ignorance and shiftlessness aren't the in- 
gredients from which responsible citizens can 
be developed,” said Mr. V. To expect such 
people to make democracy work, or to even 
understand what the term means, is ridi- 
culous.“ 

He admitted that conditions have improved 
in South America since he first went there 
in the mid-1920’s. But the improvement has 
been agonizingly slow, sometimes almost im- 
perceptible. It has been impeded every step 
of the way, he said, by the wealthy land- 
owners who are determined to keep the 
masses in a state of serfdom. And since 
those who aspire to political power in that 
hemisphere are seldom averse to lining their 
own pockets, wealth usually controls govern- 
ment policy. 

Therein, said Mr. V., is one of the big mis- 
takes which the United States has been 
making in extending financial assistance to 
Latin American nations. Such aid, he 
argues, should never be in the form of money 
turned over to governments which are un- 
stable at best, and in most instances are 
fraught with corruption, 

Even when the funds are expended by a 
well-intentioned regime on beneficial public 
works, the projects are more costly and less 
efficiently pursued than would be the case 
in lands where graft is not so traditional, 
our Bogota friend insisted. 

It is his opinion that U.S. ald should be 
extended solely in the form of work proj- 
ects which are engineered and supervised 
from start to finish by U.S. technicians. In 
that way, and that way alone, he contended, 
would the money be spent to best advan- 
tage and bring the greatest good to the com- 
mon people. 
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Mr. V. agreed with our thought that it 
would be difficult to get Latin American 
governments to accede to such an arrange- 
ment. But he felt a “this or nothing” 
edict from Uncle Sam could produce the 
desired response. 

Our friend from south of the border helped 
us to understand the complexities of Latin 
American poltics and economics somewhat 
better than before, and for this we thank 
him. Although he lives and works there as 
a foreign national, we sensed that he more 
truly recognized and interpreted the inter- 
ests of the people than have many Latins 
who presume to speak for those nations, 


Resolutions by the Wabash Valley 
Association, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following two 
Tesolutions by the Wabash Valley Asso- 
Ciation, Inc: 

RESOLUTION REGARDING DROUGHT IN WABASH 
RESERVOIRS 


We, the executive board members of the 
Wabash Valley Association, Inc., in regular 
Session at the Terre Haute House, Terre 
Haute, Ind., on this the 11th day of October 
1963, do resolve and request our Representa- 
tives in Congress and our U.S. Senators to 
recognize the serious and continuing 
drought conditions of the Wabash River 
Watershed. We point out the lack of ade- 
Quate upstream water retaining reservoirs so 
badly needed to augment the low flow water 
in all our streams and that the continued 

of adequate upstream water to be re- 
leased to carry away the waste, the pollution, 
the health hazards common to low streams, 
and the need of sufficient water to supply 
the needs of industry, of municipalities, of 
farm requirements continue to create great 
losses to human life, to livestock, to crops, 
to wildlife, and to property generally. We 
further point out that the entire water- 
Shed is today likened to a tinderbox wherein 
there is no limit to the potential fire dam- 
age that could suddenly explode in city and 
Tural areas alike. 

We further resolve and request that the 
Proper agencies, the U.S. Corps of Army 
Engineers, Louisville District; the Soil Con- 
Servation Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture; and other related Federal and State 
&gencies expedite all presently authorized 
Projects and set up hearings necessary to 
formulate plans for building multipurpose 
reservoirs necessary for proper water im- 
Poundment for water conservation and flood 
Control, for low-flow stream augmentation; 
and that the possible site on the East Fork 
of the White River near Shoals, Ind. and the 
Possible site on the Skillet Fork River in its 
upper reaches, in Wayne County, Il. be in- 
cluded in the near-term interim report; that 
the comprehensive study and survey be ex- 
Pedited with all possible urgency. 

We further resolve that the entire Wabash 
River Basin be regarded as a critical area 
Until such time as adequate water reserves 
are established to prohibit the recurrence of 
Such disaster as is now facing the 3 million 
Citizens of the 33,100 square mile area com- 
Prising the Wabash River Valley. 

Henry J. WALLACE. 
G. W. LETTINGER. 
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RESOLUTION FOR FULL DEVELOPMENT OF 
WABASH RIVER WATERSHED 


The Wabash River is a navigable stream 
without navigation because of the lack of 
water resource deyeolpment. 

The Wabash serves as the main stream of 
the water supply for its area; as a sewerage 
disposal system for its people; a drainage 
basin for its rural and urban dwellers; a 
waste remover for its industry; yet it remains 
the lifeblood for its 3.5 million people living 
within its 33,100-square-mile area. It is 
known, too, that none of the tasks required 
of the Wabash River are properly accom- 
plished because there is an inadequate man- 
agement and control of its water. 

The Wabash River has long been neglected 
through disuse and lack of interest and the 
land area adjacent to the river has continued 
to deteriorate. The people have moved away. 
Jobs are lost. Unemployment steadily 
mounts. Natural resource development is 
stagnated, 

The Wabash Valley Association, Inc., since 
its organization in 1957, has constantly 
worked for the full and complete develop- 
ment of the Wabash River watershed. The 
potential existing along the 585-mile stretch 
of the river from its source in Darke County, 
Ohio, to its mouth in Posey County, Ind., 
is as great as that to be found along any 
river in the United States. 

The Wabash has truly been the main 
waterway for the States of Indiana and 
Illinois since its earliest settlement, dating 
back to the early 18th century. 

The Wabash is as essential to the develop- 
ment. of the Midwest as the Ohio itself. It 
has more potential resource development pos- 
sibilities. Yet the Wabash is and has been 
for years treated as one of the minor trib- 
utaries of the Ohio. 

The growing and continuing needs of the 
people living within the Wabash Basin have 
become so important that it is now neces- 
sary to give consideration to the establish- 
ment of a local district office for the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers to develop water re- 
sources for the people. 

The Wabash Valley Association, Inc., repre- 
senting 8,000 members from 51 of the 92 
counties of the greater Wabash River Basin, 
do hereby request the Congress of the United 
States to establish within the confines of 
the basin itself an office of the district engi- 
neer, U.S. Army Engineer District, Corps of 
Engineers, at a location within the basin 
charged with the sole duty of development 
of the water and land resources of the Wa- 
bash River Basin. 


No. 18—West Virginia: The Gamblers’ 
Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to tell the Members of this 
House, more particularly the congres- 
sional delegation from the State of West 
Virginia, about the billion dollar tax- 
free gambling business in that State. 

Last year, the parimutuel turnover in 
West Virginia hit $91 million from which 
the State derived almost $6 million in 
revenue. But this was only a small 
part of the action. Illegal gambling 
was the real big action. 

Off-track betting alone, on the basis 
of the estimates presented to the Mc- 
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Clellan committee, reached a level of 
more than $500 million in 1962. This 
figure must be doubled in order to ascer- 
tain the sum total of all kinds of illegal 
gambling in West Virginia. It can be 
estimated that illicit gambling in that 
State stands at a billion dollars a year. 

The gambling syndicates, Mr. Speaker, 
hang on to about 10 percent of this loot 
as gross profit—$100 million. Money 
that could be used to rebuild West Vir- 
ginia’s sagging economy is being sucked 
into gangster coffers because of the 
hypocritical ignorance of those who re- 
fuse to recognize the natural gambling 
urge of the people. Part of these profits 
go to corrupt law enforcement and gov- 
ernmental process. 

The moralist contingent has been the 
greatest benefactors of the State’s un- 
derworld gravy train—just as the blue- 
nose prohibitionists were the gullible 
patsies of the bootleggers. 

I wonder if the West Virginia congres- 
sional delegation is aware of the extent 
to which their State’s economy is being 
bled for the comfort of the vice lords? 
Many millions of dollars gambled and 
lost which should go into the State's 
treasury wind up lining hoodlum pock- 
ets. 

Mr. Speaker, only a Government-run 
lottery can strike a lethal blow at or- 
ganized crime, Government control and 
regulation of gambling would cut deeply 
into this illicit activity so that States 
like West Virginia would cease to be 
looting grounds for the mob. 


Establishing a Perspective on Our Space 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks the Members of the House have 
been bombarded with speeches and 
statements blasting various parts of our 
country’s space program as “unrealistic,” 
“waste of the taxpayers’ money” and 
much worse. 

The Centaur space vehicle program 
which has had its share of troubles since 
its inception has come under renewed 
attack because of just-released Comp- 
troller General report on Centaur's de- 
velopment problems. 

I, for one, am confident that through 
the combined efforts and talents of the 
Centaur team led by Abe Silverstein at 
NASA's Lewis Research Center and G. L. 
Hansen, Centaur program director at 
General Dynamics-Astronautics, the 
Centaur vehicle will prove itself as 
reliable and as valuable to our space ef- 
fort as the Atlas vehicle. 

I think it is well at this time to re- 
minds ourselves as well as the nay-say- 
ers and hand-wringers that not too 
long—3 years ago as a matter of fact— 
ago the Mercury project was being de- 
cried. The success of the Mercury pro- 
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grams is now a well-documented histori- 
1 establish perspective on 
0 some 

our space program I think it would be 
valuable to have printed in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
following article: 

From Missiles and Rockets, Aug. 15, 1963] 
Is Mercury PROGRAM HEADED For DISASTER? 

(By James Baar) 


NASA’s Mercury manned satellite program 
appears to be plummeting the United States 
toward a new humiliating disaster in the 
East-West space race. 

This is the stark conclusion that looms in 
the minds of a growing number of eminent 
rocket scientists and engineers as the Mer- 
cury program continues to slip backward. 

These experts, many of whom are already 
calling Mercury “a latter-day Vanguard,” 
contend— 

The program today is more than 1 year be- 
hind Its original schedule and is expected to 
slip to two. Therefore, it no longer offers 
any realistic hope of beating Russia in 
launching the first man into orbit around 
the earth—much less serve as an early step- 
ping stone for reaching the moon. 

Despite precautions and improvements, 
Mercury continues to be a technically margi- 
nal program that could easily end in flam- 
ing tragedy. Mercury, at best, is a technical 
stopgap justifiable only as an expedient. It 
is no substitute for what is needed sooner or 
later—a maneuverable spacecraft similar to 
the Air Force's much hampered Dyna-Soar, 

Mercury originally had the supposed ad- 
vantage of being cheap, an attribute that 
made it particularly attractive to the admin- 
istration. However, Mercury has proven to 
be a trip down a dead-end road that U.S. tax- 
payers are finding themselves paving in gold. 
Appropriations have reached a quarter-billion 
to date. They may double. 

Dissatisfaction with Mercury has grown 
each time the program has slipped. The 
latest snag occurred on July 29, when an 
Atlas booster carrying the first production 
model of the Mercury capsule blew up 65 
seconds after it was launched. 

The program fell behind 2 more months 
through lack of a back up. 

RUMBLES ON HILL 


Alarm has spread to Capitol Hill. Repre- 
sentative Overton Brooks’ House Space Com- 
mittee is considering plans for a full-scale 
investigation of the Mercury program. Hear- 
ings probably would begin in January. 

Meantime, scientists and Congressmen are 
casting worried looks at Russia. The next 
item on the Soviet space schedule is expected 
to be a soft landing on the moon or the orbit- 
ing of a manned satellite. October 4, the 
third anniversary of the launching of Sput- 
nik I, is considered to be a likely date. 

NASA’s latest secret schedule calls for 
launching the first manned Mercury capsule 
into orbit about mid-1961. But even this is 
considered by many to be optimistic. 

Late 1961 or early 1962 is thought to be 
more realistic. And, if the program contin- 
ues to slip as all experience indicates it will, 
these dates also are too early. 

It is because of these dates that many ex- 
perts have come to feel that Mercury al- 
ready has failed in achieving the principal 
mission for which it was created—beating 
Russia into space with a manned satellite. 

RESTIVE ASTRONAUTS 


Even the seven Mercury astronauts are 
understood to be bridling under the ex- 
pected odium of coming in second in the 
two-nation space race. Some of the astro- 
nauts are reported to have privately urged 
NASA to scrap much of the Mercury test 
program and take the much greater risk of 
attempting an early launching. 
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Such a plan would run directly counter to 
NASA's present policy of taking every pos- 
sible precaution to insure the safety of any 
man launched into orbit in a Mercury cap- 
sule. 

No one would agree with this policy more 
than technical critics of the program. 

‘These experts, none of whom can be quoted 
by name because of their connection with 
the Government in one way or another, ex- 
press gravest doubts as to chances of the 
Mercury system operating as planned. 

As one engineer put it: 

“The capsule’s retrorockets must fire at 
the right time and the right angle for the 
capsule to reenter at the right angle. 
Otherwise the ablative material on the cap- 
sule’s blunt end will fail to protect the astro- 
naut and both he and the capsule will be 
cooked. This timing and angle business 
isn’t an easy thing, either. Look at Dis- 
coverer. The Air Force has been trying to 
get capsule's back from Discoverer for more 
than a year. No luck. And another thing: 
The astronaut gets only one chance. If 
those retrorockets don’t eject him from or- 
bit the right way the first time, he has had 
it.” 

Nor is that all. 

“We think of Mercury as the adventurous 
approach,” one expert said. “If he lands 
in the water, he then hopes to be picked up 
by ship. But this isn’t like a nose cone. 
Who knows where the capsule might land. 
I'd say the chances of drowning are more 
than fair.” 

Side show?—Finally, and most important, 
is the charge that Mercury in the end is only 
a detour and not the main highway into 


space, 

NASA has consistently defended Mercury 
as a program designed to answer the vital 
question: Can a man perform a useful func- 
tion in the weightless environment of space. 

The only way to answer the question be- 
tion in the weightless environment of space? 
Mercury is designed to do just that. But it 
will do little more—as NASA itself concedes. 

The next big step in manned exploration of 
space beyond the earth is the orbiting of the 
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moon with a manned spacecraft. George M. 
Low, NASA's chief of manned space flight, 
said only recently in a paper written for the 
Senate Space Committee that the craft 
needed for such a trip would be a vehicle 
with aerodynamic surfaces like Dyna-Soar, 

For this reason, many critics contend that 
Mercury is a waste of time and resources. 
They argue that the Dyna-Soar program will 
prove anything that Mercury can prove and 
result in a useful spacecraft as well. 

A number of NASA's experts privately 
agree. But they also are aware of the be- 
hind-the-scenes story of why NASA began 
the development of Mercury and they have 
loyally supported the probram. 

The story of Mercury begins with ARPA. 

In the first months after Russia launched 

Sputnik I, ARPA initiated a number of 
studies to determine the best way to put a 
man in space. One main approach called for 
putting a capsule into orbit; the other, for 
a winged spacecraft. 
In April 1958, Dr. Wernher von Braun, then 
Director of Development Operations of the 
old Army Ballistic Missile Agency, disclosed 
to Congress a proposal to send a man briefly 
150 miles into space with a Redstone, The 
plan was part of a broad Army program that 
had been submitted for approval. 

“We propose to separate the nose section 
with the man from the rest of the missile 
prior to reentry into the atmosphere,” Von 
Braun said. “The man himself will be in a 
pressurized capsule which is inserted into 
the nose section. The latter is equipped with 
controllable airbrakes which retard the fall 
as it gets back into the atmosphere. I must 
add, however, that this program has not re- 
ceived official approval yet. I do not know 
why. ARPA knows about it, but has not yet 
decided on it. There is a question of money 
involved, I believe.” 


YEAR FROM WHEN? 


Asked how long it would take to complete 
such a program, Von Braun sald 1 year. 

“One year from now?” a Congressman 
asked. 


“One year from the word ‘go’,” Von Braun 
said. >` 


How Mercury launch times have slipped i 


Event Original plan Revision No. 1 Revision No. 2 Present plan 

Ist Pedone downrange with | November 1959....| March 1960 October 1960, 

mate, 

Ta Redstone downrange with | March 1000 . May 1060 December 1960, 
man. 

Ist Atlas downrange with opera- January 1960 March 19860. May 1060 . 
— 75 capsule (instruments * n 
only). 

Ist a boosting primate into | May 1060. 


orbit. 
Ist Atlas boosting man into orbit_ 


June 1980. . December 1960__..| March 1061. . . August 1961. 


1 All dates are approximate. The schedule for the Mercury program has been kept “fuid” and secret since its 


inception. 


Dr. Hugh Dryden, Deputy NASA Adminis- 
trator and then director of the old National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, said 
subsequently that the Von Braun proposal 
was like “shooting a young from a can- 
non.” He questioned whether the expense 
would be worthwhile. 

But in October 1958, 1 year after Sputnik 
I, NASA opened for business and took over 
from ARPA and AF a study called Project 
Mercury. $ 

Mercury carried Von Braun's plan only one 
step further. Instead of launching a man 
along a ballistic trajectory so that he would 
experience weightlessness for about 5 min- 
utes the man would be launched into orbit. 

At the same time, the Air Force was per- 
mitted to proceed with its studies for Dyna- 
Soar. But funding was at a low level and 
18 program's priority was comparatively 
ow. 

Just who said what to whom at the meet- 


ings that resulted in NASA choosing the 
Mercury approach over Dyna-Soar has been 
obscured over the last few However, 
all the evidence points unquestionably to two 
reasons why the choice was made: Mercury 
appeared to be quicker and cheaper. 

Cost comparison—Experts familiar with 
the Dyna-Soar program have said an all-out 
Dyna-Soar R. & D. effort could have produced 
an early maneuverable spacecraft by about 
1963 or possibly late 1962, The cost might 
have approached a billion dollars. 

On the other hand, Mercury originally was 
expected to cost only about $200 million and 
take well under 2 years to put a man in 
orbit. 

Appropriations for Mercury through fiscal 
year 1961 have already reached $241 million. 
NASA officials have estimated that another 
$100 million will be needed. However, con- 
gressional sources expect this to be at least 
doubled. 
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These figures do not include such costs as 
the multimillion-dollar expense of Naval 
warships and planes needed for recovery and 
AF tracking facilities. 

Mercury has slipped almost since its incep- 
tion and the space programs that NASA 
Keeps telling Congress are to follow have 
slipped accordingly. 

NASA requested a top priority for Mercury 
in November 1958, The program did not get 
it until May 1959. This is generally the 
way matters have gone. 

At present, NASA is still holding out a 
slim hope that a Redstone carrying a manned 
capsule can be launched downrange by the 
end of this year—more than a year and a 
half later than Von Braun sald he could do 
the same thing. 

However, the chances of NASA even meet- 
ing this mew deadline are considered very 
slight. The result will be that the launch- 
ing of a manned capsule into orbit will slip 
again. 

But all of the Nation’s hopes have been 
put on Mercury. And there is no backup 
if the program fails. 


Korth Linked to General Dynamics Boss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the activi- 
ties of Navy Secretary Fred Korth be- 
oo more interesting with each passing 

y. 
~ In a copyright article in the Des Moines 
Sunday Register of October 20, 1963, 
Mr. Clark Mollenhoff reveals that in 1955 
Mr. Frank Pace, then president of Gen- 
eral Dynamics, recommended a business 
deal to Mr. Korth which netted him— 
Korth—a profit of a quarter of a million 
dollars in terms of stock in a Texas in- 
surance company. 

It should also be noted that Pace was 
Secretary of the Army during the Tru- 
man administration, and Korth served 
as an assistant to Pace. 

The subsequent award of the multi- 
billion-dollar TFX fighter plane contract 
to General Dynamics, an award in which 
Korth participated, is well described in 
ae article by Mr. Mollenhoff, which fol- 

OWS: 
Pace SENT PROMOTER TO BANKER; $250,000 Net 
ON INSURANCE FIRM SHARES 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

Forr Worts, Tx. Navy Secretary Fred 
Korth has testified that a high official of 
General Dynamics Corp. recommended him 
in 1955 for a business deal. 

That deal netted Korth a profit of more 
than a quarter of a million dollars worth 
of stock. 

A 1962 deposition on file at the Federal 

Center in Fort Worth shows Korth 
identified the General Dynamics official as 
Frank Pace. 

Pace was president of General Dynamics 
from 1953 to February 1962, and was still 
‘listed as a member of the board of directors 
of General Dynamics in November 1962, 
when the TFX warplane contract was 
awarded to General Dynamics. 

Korth, Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara, Deputy Defense Secretary, Ros- 
well Gilpatric, and Air Secretary Eugene 
Zuckert have been under questioning by 
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the McClellan Senate Investigations Sub- 
committee about the TFX award. 
f PROBE LINKS 

The McClellan committee has been study- 
ing Korth’s background, and specifically his 
relations with General Dynamics and its 
officials. 

Before Korth became Navy Secrètary in 
late 1961, he was president of a bank in Fort 
Worth, Tex., principal operating base of 
General Dynamics. 

Korth said in his 1962 deposition that 
Pace called him in July 1955, and told him 
a man named B. F. B , Of Dallas, Tex., 
would ask him to be a director of an insur- 
ance company that was being formed. 

Korth testified that Biggers called on him 
a short time later, and asked him to be a 
director. Korth added that a few days later 
he became a director, and also acquired 50,000 
shares of stock in the insurance firm with- 
out putting up any cash of his own. 

TWENTY CENTS A SHARE 


Korth said he was given the stock at 20 
cents a share, while it was being sold to the 
public for $5.25 a share. He said he put up 
no money in the transaction, but gave Big- 
gers a note for $10,000 with the 50,000 shares 
as collateral. 

The deposition naming Pace as the man 
who sent Biggers to Korth's office is part of 
the file in a suit brought by stockholders of 
the insurance firm that was licensed in Texas 
in 1965 as the All States Life Insurance Co., 
of Dallas. The name was later changed to 
the Professional Business Men's Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Biggers was chairman of the board and 
president of the insurance firm, Korth wasa 
director and a member of the three-man 
executive committee. 

The initial sult, filed in August 1961, asked 
for about $5 million in damages. It alleged 
that Biggers, Korth, and the other directors 
“wrongfully, unlawfully, fraudulently, mali- 
ciously and unjustly enriched themselves and 
obtained huge and unconscionable profits.” 

The initial suit did not name Korth and 
the other directors as defendants. It con- 
tended that Korth and the other directors 
were victims of frauds that were perpetrated 
by Biggers. 

It was charged that Biggers had engaged 
in illegal and improper stock manipulations 
with the Jack Cage Co., operated by Ben Jack 
Cage, convicted Texas insurance swindler who 
fled to Brazil. 

DIRECTLY ACCUSED 


An amended petition filed on June 26, 1962, 
named Korth and the other directors as de- 
fendants. In this petition, the stockholders 
filing the suit contended that Korth and the 
other directors had full knowledge of the 
transactions or were involved in “gross 
negligence.” 

The complaining stockholders also charged 
that Korth and the other five directors in 
July 1960 had approved an action to ratify 
all past transactions by Biggers and to re- 
lease Biggers from any responsibilities for 
illegal and questionable actions. 

SUIT SETTLED 


The suit was set for trial last April at a 
time when the TFX warplane hearings were 
at their height. 

However, there was a quiet final settlement 
of the case on May 15, 1963, providing for 
Biggers, Korth, and the other directors to re- 
turn stock worth about $800,000 to $1 million 
to a trust set up by the court. 

Bigger was to return 60,000 shares, and 
10,000 shares were to be delivered to the 
trust by Korth and each of the other five 
directors. 

The settlement provided for cancellation 
of the 120,000 shares. That reduced the 
number of outstanding shares, and in this 
manner increased the real value of each 
share. 
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TFX SPOTLIGHT 

There was no publication of the record or 
settlement of the case in Fort Worth or 
Dallas, although the TFX investigation by 
the McClellan committee had put a bright 
focus on the role of Navy Secretary Korth 
in the $6.5 billion warplane contract dispute. 

Korth's personal relationship with various 
Officials of General cs Was explored 
by the McClellan committee. It also studied 
loans that Korth’s bank, Continental Na- 
tional Bank of Fort Worth, had made to Gen- 
eral Dynamics in late 1961, just before Korth 
became Secretary of the Navy. 

Korth had overruled the recommendations 
of top Navy officers and had recommended 
that TFX contract go to General 
rather than the Boeing Co., of Seattle Wash. 

The top-level Pentagon Source Selection 
Board had recommended purchase of the 
Boeing TFX on grounds that it would pro- 
vide “superior performance” and a price that 
was lower by up to $415 million, 

The McClellan committee questioned 
Korth as to why he would pass up the Boeing 
plane with “superior performance” and a 
lower price, to take the General Dynamics 
version. 

FAIRNESS CHALLENGED 


In the hearings, Korth voiced resentment 
when Senator Kart Munor, Republican, of 
South Dakota, asked whether Korth, former 
head of the Fort Worth Chamber of Com- 
merce, could be objective in a decision on a 
contract involving the largest business or- 
ganization in Fort Worth, General Dynamics. 

Representative H. R. Gross, Republican, of 
Iowa, declared on the House floor that 
Korth’s negotiation of a $400,000 loan to 
General Dynamics, and his retention of 
$160,000 in stock in the bank after he en- 
tered the Government, represented a con- 
let of interest“ situation. 

He said Korth should have disqualified 
himself from any roll in the TFX award. 

“I am a man of integrity,” Korth declared 
in the TFX h He said he resented 
any implications that he could not be totally 
objective, and said the good of his country 
was paramount to the award of a $6.5 billion 
contract to his hometown or the interest on 
a $400,000 loan for his bank. 

VISITED BY PACE 


The McClellan committee asked Korth to 
prepare a record on telephone calls and visits 
from persons interested in the TFX contract. 
He prepared a list showing General Dynamics 
officials had made 19 calls on him from Jan- 
uary 1962, to November 1962, while he had 
received only three calis from officials of the 
Boeing firm. 

Most of the calls from General Dynamics 
Officials were from men Korth characterized 
as old friends, who had merely dropped by 
his office to wish him well in the job and to 
mention incidentally the TFX contract. 

One of these men mentioned by Korth was 
Frank Pace, who had been Secretary of the 
Army in the Truman administration. Korth 
said he had served as an assistant to Pace 
in the Truman administration, and that they 
had a warm personal friendship. 

There was no mention in Korth's testi- 
mony of the insurance stock deal that had 
come to Korth on the recommendation of 
Pace. r 

DIDN’T VISIT HIM 

“He [Pace] was in the Pentagon, fre- 
quently would come by and have a cup of 
coffee with me, ask me out to his place in 
the country,” Korth told the McClellan sub- 
committee. 


“I have never accepted that invitation, I 
might add, because I didn't feel it would 
probably look right for me to do so, even 
though he was an old friend of mine.” 

Throughout his testimony, Korth said he 
leaned over backward to avoid anything that 
might t an influence that would in- 
terfere with his total objectivity. 
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IN 1962 DEPOSITION 

In the insurance suit, Korth testified in 
his deposition taken in Dallas in 1962: 

“Mr. Pace called me and informed me that 
I would probably be visited by a gentleman 
by the name of Biggers, who would probably 
ask me to become a director of a corpora- 
tion which he had organized here in Texas.” 

“Now then did a Mr. Biggers visit you?“ 
asked Abraham Berkowitz, lawyer for the 
stockholders who had sued Biggers, Korth 


Then Korth explained that Biggers came 
to his office at the Continental National 


GOT REFERENCES 


Korth said he made no investigation of 
the financial structure of the firm, but asked 
two bankers about the honesty and integrity 


that basis he agreed to accept a director- 
ship in the insurnce company. 
Korth related that Biggers said he would 


gers as collateral. 
PAID NOTE 


At the end of 3 years, Biggers sold 3,500 
of the shares for $14,000, which more than 
paid the note. The remaining 46,500 shares 
of stock were then given to Korth, he said. 

Later 10,000 shares were turned in on the 
stockholders suit settlement. 

Korth has said he still owns most of the 
36,500 shares, except for small gifts to mem- 
bers of his family. The stock is now traded 
over-the-counter at about $7 a share. On 
that basis, the 36,500 shares would be worth 
about $255,000. 

Korth remained a director of the insur- 
ance company until shortly before he became 
Secretary of the Navy in December 1961. 

BOARD MEMBERS 

Korth conceded that the stock deal in- 
volved no risk, and only entailed being a 
member of the board of directors and of the 
executive committee. He could recall only a 
few meetings of the board that he attended. 

In the insurance suit, Korth did not deny 
the allegations relative to his profits on the 
stock or the circumstances under which he 
bought it. He did deny knowledge that any 
of the activities involved a breach of his 
trust as a fiduciary. 

He testified he was only generally aware 
of loans made to the firm operated by Cage, 
and found nothing wrong with the opera- 
tions as long as these transactions did not 
result in financial loss to the insurance com- 
P Korth has submitted his resignation as 
Secretary of the Navy, to take effect No- 
ember 1, saying he needed to return to his 
business interests. 


Salem EUB Church Observes 100th 
Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
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include the following article from the 
Hazleton Standard-Speaker of October 
18, 1963. 


SALEM EUB CHURCH OBSERVES 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Salem Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, 314 West Broad Street, will observe 
ita 100th anniversary Sunday with special 
services in the morning and afternoon. 

The history of the church follows: 

In the year 1861, a loyal band of Hazleton 
people joined together for the promotion of 
a new church. There was no church in the 
city in which the German language was used 
and these people all spoke this language. 
This work of building a church was started 
in that year and is now represented by Salem 
EUB Church. 

In December 1881 a revival was held, dur- 
ing which there were 10 converts. At the 
annual conference of The Evangelical Asso- 
ciation, held in Reading in February 1862, 
Hazleton was added to Ashland circuit and 
under the faithful labors of Rev. Joshua 
Frey, the interest increased and the congre- 
gation was organized in the home of Conrad 
and Ernestine Lahr. 

The membership consisted of the follow 
ing: Conrad and Ernestine Lahr, John and 
Catherine Berger, Valentine Bock, Adam 
Hoffsomer, Adam Hubert, George and Cathe- 
rine Itter, Peter Kellmer, Elizabeth Lahr, Mr. 
and Mrs, William Knies, George and Marga- 
ret Outch, Louisa Ripple, John Ripple, Sr., 
Herman Schucker, Casper and Mary Wasser- 
man, 

The meetings were held for 2 years in the 
Conrad Lahr home and for the next year an 
a half in the schoolhouse in the east part of 
the borough. In 1863 this was constituted a 
mission and was under the charge of Rev. 
I, E. Kerr for 2 years. In 1863 the lot was 
purchased for the church building and on 
December 31 the lower part, or basement of 
the church was dedicated. The church was 
completed the following year, 1864, and dedi- 
cated in 1865 having a membership of 140 
members. 

This first church was a very modest two- 
story structure and served its purpose for 
many years. 

The parsonage which stood at the rear of 
the church was erected in 1874. In 1879 
the church was enlarged, a steeple placed on 
it and the grounds improved at a cost of 
$800. Peter Kellmer donated a bell in 1879. 

The present church building was erected 
under the great leadership of Rey. J. M. 
Schlaugenhauf during the year 1898, at a 
cost of $7,000. A total of $6,000 of this 
amount had_been raised by donations and 
offerings and in the year 1906, Rev. James E. 
Beam had the privilege of burning the mort- 
gage and the church received a Reed organ, 
the gift of Mrs. Conrad Weigand. 

Rev. F. M. Gingrich succeeded Reverend 
Beam in 1906 and immediately set out to 
have the gas lights replaced with electric 
lights and in 1908 the interior of the church 
was renovated, the improvements consisting 
of sheet metal sides and ceiling, painting the 
pulpit, new rug and small chairs for the 
primary room. In 1909 the exterior was 
painted at a cost of $167. 

In the year 1911 the Sunday school room 
was enlarged and proposed changes made. 
The church installed its own heating sys- 
tem which they found much more satisfac- 
tory than the steam heat which had been 
supplied by the city. 

Up to this time Sunday morning services 
had been conducted in German and the Sun- 
day school was held in the afternoon and 
when Rey. J. J. Kreisel came in 1914, he in- 
troduced an English service also. He 
preached two sermons each Sunday morning, 
one in English and one in German, English. 

During Reverend Kindt's term of service, 
which was during World War I, the German 
services were eliminated entirely and Sunday 
school hour was then changed to morning. 
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In 1930 while Rev. Norman Dettra was 
pastor, the primary room was redecorated 
with inlaid linoleum. 

During the pastorate of Rev. M. S. Mumma, 
a pipeorgan was installed, the interior and 
exterior of the church painted and a new 
roof installed. 

Many have been the sacrifices and many 
the hours of volunteer work have been given 
by faithful members down through the 
years. Only this summer the Sunday school 
was given a new look when the young adult 
class of the school sponsored the renovating 
project in which the floor was sanded and 
resurfaced, the walls ted and new car- 
pet installed. All bills were met at the com- 
pletion of the project. 

A few descendants of the charter members 
are still members, they are: Miss Mary L. 
(Lallie) Sachs, Miss Lillian Outch, Mrs. 
Clark Drasher, Mr. Edward Itter, Misses Thel- 
ma and Doris Itter. Miss Sachs is a grand- 
daughter of Conrad and Mrs. Lahr in whose 
home the church was organized. 

In 1960 a building was purchased at Dia- 
mond Avenue and Grant Street, as a me- 
morial to the memory of Mr. George C. 
Bock who in his will left the church a sum 
of money which was used as first payment 
on the property. Rey. Marvin Masteller 
worked more than 1,000 hours to help make 
this house a beautiful and up-to-date par- 
sonage. Men of the congregation, as well as 
the ladies donated many hours on this pro- 
ject but were well repaid when they beheld 
the finished project. The entire cost of the 
project was about $25,000. There is still some 
debt on this, but it is gradually being 
liquidated. 


Bananas, Dictators, and Cosa Nostra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Star columnist, Arthur Hoppe, 
has written an illuminating article on the 
Alliance for Progress which I call to the 
special attention of Secretary of State 
Rusk, his handout artists in the Agency 
for International Development, and any 
others who may be engaged in casting 
our dollars to the global winds. 

Mr. Hoppe’s article follows: 

Our Alliance for Progress, which aims at 
social reform in Latin America, is certainly 
making progress. In a way, Hardly a billion 
dollars goes by that some government down 
there doesn't get reformed. By its army. 

I'd like to explain this phenomenon, but 
I’m not an expert on any of our Latin 
American neighbors. So I've had to invent 
one. It’s a lovely little independent repub- 
lic known to our State Department as “Cosa 
Nostra.” 

Cosa Nostra lies just south of the docks 
and has a population of 3,000,073. Of which 
42 are peons, 41 are soldiers and the rest are 
bananas. For years and years it was gov- 
erned peacefully by Gen. Cosa (the Ogre) 
Nostra. And there was never a complaint. 
Not from the general, who was happy. Nor 
from the soldiers, who were happy. Nor 
from the peons. Who knew what was good 
for them. 

But things got more and more revolting 
until finally the peons revolted. The army 
gave up without firing a shot. Mainly be- 
cause, their 1812 muskets all failed to go 
off. General Nostra fied into exile (after 
stopping at the bank). And a president 
whose name we never could remember was 
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elected and began a vigorous program of 
social reform. 

But then Castroism raised its ugly beard. 
In Cuba. Our State Department was 
alarmed. “We must save Cosa Nostra from 
Castroism.” Washington cried. The Alli- 
ance for Progress was launched. We sent 
113 experts to Cosa Nostra to determine what 
was needed to stem the tide of Castro- 
ism. 

Well,“ says El Presidente Whatshisnombre, 
“we could use food, teachers, books * .“ 

“Great, great,” says our Ambassador. “But 
look at that raggedly-old bob-tail army 
you've got. How do you expect to defend 
democracy with an army like that? We 
will include in our first shipment 474 tanks, 
362 jet fighters and a couple of used battle- 
ships. Take your time in paying us back.” 

So at the bargain rate of only a billion 
or so, we managed to reform the Cosa Nostra 
army into a modern superbly equipped fight- 
ing force. And, oh, how happy the soldiers 
were to lay down their 1812 muskets. And 
pick up their brandnew burp guns. 

“Hey, man,” cried the tank drivers in the 
turrets of their streamlined U.S. tanks. 
“Look at these hot rods go.” And with that 
they rolled right over the presidential pal- 
ace. Not to mention El Presidente Whats- 
hisnombre. 

Gen. Cosa (the Ogre) Nostra returned 
from exile and took over. On the grounds 
he was more against Castroism than any- 
body. Which our State Department had to 
admit was certainly true. And, once again, 
there are no complaints in Cosa Nostra. Not 
from the general, who feels more secure. 
Nor from the soldiers, who love their burp 
guns. Nor from the peons. Who, after all, 
don't wish to complain against tanks, jet 
fighters, and battleships. 

So the Alliance is making progress. Every 
week, it seems, we produce another highly 
stable government supported by an awe- 
some army—an ally strong and powerful 
enough to defend forever the principles 
of democracy. If it had any. 


Meddling Versus Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
after more than 3 years in power, the 
Kennedy administration apparently has 
not learned very much about handling 


our relations with Latin America. 


Newsday, on October 17, tells us why our 

diplomatic position and attitude toward 

the Dominican Republic is so wrong: 
More MEDDLING 


The junta ruling the Dominican Republic 
has protested alleged interference by the 
United States, charging that a State Depart- 
ment representative sought to have it yield 
power to a constitutional government. The 
U.S. representatives, Chargé d’Affaires Spen- 
cer M. King, denies he did anything more 
than to state the administration's attitude 
toward governments that gain power through 
military coups. That attitude is unfavorable. 

Whatever King had to say, it is perfectly 
evident that his purpose was to meddle, as 
has so often, so regrettably, and so ineffec- 
tively been the case when governments in 
Latin America are overturned. The compul- 
sion, incidentally, seems to be to interfere 
when the government is rightwing, not 
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when it is orlented to or tolerant toward the 
left, as was the case with the overthrown 
Dominican administration of President 
Bosch. It is a continuing compulsion to 
reform. 

By now this country should have learned 
that it does no good to attempt to reform 
Latin America, and that we must return to 
our sound former doctrine of recognizing 
any stable government there regardless of its 
ideology. The only thing our interference 
can accomplish is to shove such governments 
into the arms of Russia. The men who rule 
Latin America don't care who gives them 
their aid; if we won't, the Communist bloc 
will, A lot less do-gooding and a lot more 
enlightened self-interest is the best prescrip- 
tion for the vexing Latin American problem, 


AFRTS Officer in Charge First 
Wave in Iceland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, my great 
State of Mississippi has been first in a 
substantial number of ventures through- 
out its history. Among the many that 
might be named is the fact that it was 
the first State of the Union to set up a 
State owned and administered college 
for women. This splendid institution, 
now the Mississippi State College for 
Women, located at Columbus, Miss., is 
still an outstanding institution for the 
education of women. The first member 
of the military personnel to receive the 
Congressional Medal of Honor at the 
hands of the President of the United 
States in a joint session of the Congress, 
Sgt. Jake Lindsey, was a Mississippian. 

The beautiful and sentimental gesture 
of placing flowers on the graves of the 
dead was first begun in Mississippi. In 
1866 the women in the area of the his- 


torical Battle of Shiloh, Miss., gathered 


all available flowers and placed them on 
the graves of some 1,500 to 2,000 soldjers 
of both the blue and the gray. From this 
came our National Decoration Day. 

In fact, in time of peace as well as in 
war, Mississippi has always made sub- 
stantial contribution with outstanding 
leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, I was particularly de- 
lighted to observe from the front page 
of the White Falcon, the publication for 
the U.S. Naval Station, Keflavik Interna- 
tional Airport, Iceland, that a Missis- 
sippian is another first. Lt. Claire E. 
Brou, a native of Ocean Springs, Miss., 
has heen selected by the Navy as the first 
Wave ever selected for duty in Iceland. 

Claire comes from a splendid family 
of Mississippians. She is not only a 
charming, friendly person, but she is also 
a young woman of exceptional intel- 
ligence and character. Among her other 
accomplishments is that of a champion 
swimmer. 

Because of her unique achievements 
and this additional honor that has come 
to her, I submit the article to which 
Ihave referred. The article is as follows: 
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AFRTS Orricern IN CHARGE, Fmst Wave In 
IcELAND 


“I feel sincerely honored to be the first 
Wave selected for duty in Iceland, and 
especially to be the first woman officer in 
charge of an Armed Forces radio and tele- 
vision station in AFRTS’ 22 years of opera- 
tion,“ said Lt. Claire E. Brou upon assuming 
her new duties. 

Lieutenant Brou comes to Iceland from 
the Naval Station, Norfolk, Va. 

While at Norfolk, Miss Brou served as 
enlisted personnel officer, women’s repre- 
sentative, and women's barracks officer. 

Miss Brou is originally from Ocean Springs, 
Miss. She is the daughter of Mrs. E. C. 
Brou. Her naval career began in New Orleans 
in 1948 when she enlisted for 4 years. She 
was honorably discharged in 1952 as a PN2. 
From 1952 through 1957 she was a member 
of the Inactive Reserve where she advanced 
to PENI. In September of 1957, Miss Brou 
received a direct appointment to Lieutenant 
(jg). In July 1960, she was promoted to 
her present rank of lieutenant. 

Lieutenant Brou has served at CNO com- 
munications, at the Pentagon as Crypto 
watch officer, and at Headquarters Potomac 
River Naval Command in Washington as 
staff secretary to the commandant. 

She attended Tulane University in New 
Orleans, and Louisiana State University 
where in 1957 she received a B.A. in speech 
and (radio-TV). In 1961, she graduated 
from American University in Washington 
with an M.A. in public relations. 

In further comments about her new post, 
Miss Brou said, “What little I’ve seen of 
Iceland so far, I like; I look forward to next 
summer and the opportunity to visit as much 
of the country as possible and to get to know 
the people of Iceland.” 

In talking about her job, she expressed 
much optimism concerning the radio sta- 
tion and eagerness in the future to doing 
some live programs herself. 


Clock Hands Moved Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am inserting into 
the Record an editorial which appeared 
in the October 10 issue of the Anderson, 
Ind., Bulletin. 

With our vast knowledge, we have 
within our grasp the power to either 
destroy ourselves or provide for the world 
the most positive peaceful and fruitful 
era we have ever known. I, for one, am 
grateful that the Bulletin of Atomic Sci- 
entists pushes the minute hand of the 
clock backward rather than forward as 
a result of the nuclear test ban treaty 
between Russia, Great Britain, and the 
United States. 

The editorial follows: 

Crock Hanns Movep Back 

For the past 17 years a picture of a clock 
has been ticking off the minutes to the “hour 
of nuclear doom” on the cover of the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, a nontechnical pub- 
lication for the general public. 

For only the second time in those 17 years, 
the minute hand of the clock has been re- 
tarded. From 7 minutes to midnight it has 
been moved backward to 12 minutes to mid- 
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night, as a result of the nuclear test ban 
treaty between Russia, Britain, and the Unit- 
ed States. 

The sponsors of the Bulletin, who include 
some of the most dis ed men of 
science in America and who are not given to 
overoptimism, feel that the treaty is a token 
of an encouraging trend in international atti- 
tudes toward nuclear weapons. 

When the cover clock first appeared in 
1947, a time when the United States alone 
had the atom bomb, its hands were set at 8 
minutes to midnight, 

In October 1949, the hands were moved for- 
ward to 3 minutes to midnight with the dis- 
closure of the Russian atomic bomb. They 
went forward again in September 1953 to 2 
minutes to midnight, with the hydrogen 
bomb developed by both the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. 

In January 1960, however, the hands were 
moved back for the first time—to 7 minutes 
to midnight—because the Bulletin's editors 
sensed a rising tide of public opinion over the 
years against the military use of atomic 


The scientists explain that their clock “is 
not a gage to register the ups and downs 
of the international power struggle. 

“Instead,” they say, “it is intended to re- 
flect basic changes in the level of continuous 
danger in which mankind lives in the nuclear 
age, and will continue living, until society 
adjusts its basic attitudes and institutions to 
the challenge of science.” 

Apparently it is not yet time for the late, 
late—last show. 


La Porte (Ind.) Herald-Argus Endorses 
Sale of Wheat to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of an 
editorial in the October 12, 1963, issue 
of the La Porte (Ind.) Herald-Argus en- 
dorsing the private sale of wheat to the 
Soviet Union. 

The editorial follows: 

WHEAT ror RUSSIA 


So conservative an organization as the 
American Bankers Association gave its back- 
ing the other day to the U.S. wheat-to-Rus- 
sia deal, not many hours before President 
Kennedy announced consummation of the 
sale. That the ABA would support this trade 
agreement is rather indicative of the con- 
sensus of the American business community, 
which tends to overlook ideology when good 
business is involved. 

The wheat-to-Russia deal is a good busi- 
nes deal for this country. And the argu- 
ments for it rather overwhelm the essential- 
ly emotional outcries against it, based upon 
a “you're helping the enemy” thesis. 

Under the agreement we will rid our- 
selves of large surplus wheat stocks through 
the agency of private traders. We will be 
paid in gold or dollars which will help ease 
our unfavorable balance-of-payments deficit. 
The sale will bolster wheat prices, this help- 
ing the American wheat farmer. 

Had we refused to sell wheat to Soviet 
Russia, it would not have been very difi- 
cult for the Russians to have gone else- 
where. West Germany, for example, could 
sell flour to Moscow after buying the wheat 
from us and milling it. It is not often 
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emphasized in this country that Western 
Europe's trade with the Soviet bloc amounts 
to more than $2 billion of exports a year. 
The Western Europeans see no harm in mu- 
tual trade with Russia and Iron Curtain na- 
tions, no threat to their security or pros- 
perity. 

There is also the potent reason that by 
selling wheat to Soviet Russia we demon- 
strate to the whole world in dramatic fash- 
ion how much better the American agri- 
cultural system is than the Russian system. 
We are in position to ship many millions of 
tons out of the United States both as a 
business deal and for humanitarian pur- 
poses in the cases of countries in dire want. 

Khrushchev, on the other hand, finds his 
agricultural system doing rather poorly even 
after years of ardent effort. By buying Amer- 
ican wheat, as well as Canadian and Austral- 
ian wheat, he concedes that his people have 
found the system deficient (coupled also 
with unfavorable weather conditions this 
year) and that they want to be better fed 
even if it is necessary to put less empha- 
sis on new and bigger heavy industry, space 
activity and nuclear weaponry. 

Selling wheat to Soviet Russia does not 
necessarily establish a hard-and-fast policy 
of more U.S. trade with Moscow, but it does 
illustrate the truism that trade can be mu- 
tually beneficial wtihout regard to ideology 
or the tussling of power politics. 


Shuttlesworth: Bootlegger and N 
Communist Fronter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bible makes reference—in Jeremiah, 
verse 21—to the foolish people which 
“have eyes and see not; which have ears 
and hear not.” 

Among these foolish people today are 
those who, when confronted with reams 
and reams of documentation showing 
that the great majority of those who 
are fronting the race-mixing madness 
are members of Communist-front orga- 
nizations founded and financed by the 
Communist Party, blindly deny that the 
evidence exists. 

As far as I am able to determine, no 
newspaper, no television network or sta- 
tion, no radio station, nor any news 
magazine saw fit to make note of the 30- 
page CONGRESSIONAL RECORD insertion of 
my colleague, the Honorable E. C. GATH- 
INGS, of Arkansas, on July 29, 1963, which 
lists the hundreds of Communist-front 
Memberships and associations of the 
Officials of the NAACP. 

If the leaders of the Red Cross or the 
Salvation Army, the American Legion, 
or any other organization I can think 
of, had a similar record of Communist- 
inspired activity, the furor across the 
Nation would know no bounds. Too 
many well-intentioned citizens believe 
that the NAACP, however, is a “sacred” 
group and must not be mentioned in 
critical terms or else the accuser will be 
branded a demagog, a fanatic, or worse. 


On July 29 of this year, Representative 
GATHINGS caused to be published in 
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the Record the hundreds of Communist- 
front memberships and evidences of as- 
sociation of Roy Wilkins, Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, Arthur Spingarn, Grace B, Fen- 
derson, A. Phillip Randolph, L. Pearl 
Mitchell, Bishop W. J. Walls, John 
Haynes Holmes, William Lloyd Imes, Dr. 
W. Montague Cobb, Westley W. Law, 
Dr. J. M. Tinsley, Dr. Harry J. Greene, 
Roscoe Dunjee, Dr. S. Ralph Harlow, 
Robert C. Weaver, Lewis Gannett, Dr. 
Buell G. Gallagher, Judge Hubert T. De- 
lany, Norman Cousins, Dr. Algernon D. 
Black, Dr. Ralph Bunche, Dr. H. Claude 
Hudson, Alfred Baker Lewis, Dr. James 
J. McClendon, James Hinton, Theodore 
M. Berry, Earl B. Dickerson, Benjamin 
E. Mays, A. T. Walden, Arthur D. Shores, 
Lloyd Garrison, Sidney A. Jones, W. Rob- 
ert Ming, Jr., Arthur J, Mandell, Robert 
W. Kenny, Milton R. Konvitz, Loren 
Miller, Morris L. Ernst, Z. Alexander 
Looby, Karl N. Llewellyn, Shad Polier, 
Jawn Sandifer, Sidney R. Redmond, 
George W. Johnson, Edward P. Lovett, 
Louis L. Redding, Joseph B. Robinson, 
Dr. Edward L. Young, Viola Bernard, 
Dr. Russell L. Cecil, Dr. C. Herbert Mar- 
shall, Ruby Hurley, Thurgood Mershall, 
Clarence M. Mitchell, Henry Lee Moon. 
Clarence A. Laws, Robert L. Carter, and 
Torea Hall Pittman among others. 

I would like to add to that list, Rever- 
end” Fred Lee Shuttlesworth, convicted 
bootlegger and head of the Communist- 
front Southern Conference Educational 
Fund. 

The sheriff of Caddo Parish, La., J. 
Howell Flournoy, has dug into the back- 
ground of this man and has furnished 
me copies of Shuttlesworth’s police rec- 
ord as a bootlegger and the facts sur- 
rounding his Communist agitation. 
Though I imagine this will be ignored 
by the liberal press of the Nation, I bring 
it to the attention of the House today 
in the hopes that a few conservative 
newspapers will carry the sordid story 
of this criminal’s past. 

As documentary evidence of Shuttles- 
worth's bootlegging activity, I insert here 
the authenticated record extracted from 
the official documents of the State of 
Alabama: 

INDICTMENT FOR DISTILLING—THE STATE 
Versus FRED SHUTTLESWORTH 
(Hon. Robert J. Wheeler, judge, presiding) 

This the 14th day of February 1941, came 
George Lewis Bailes, Solicitor, who prose- 
cutes for the State of Alabama, and also 
came the defendant in his own proper person 
and by attorney, and said defendant being in 
open court, and being duly arraigned upon 
the indictment in this cause for his plea 
thereto, says that he is guilty of distilling 
as charged in sald indictment. 

And said defendant being in open court, 
and being asked by the court if he had any- 
thing to say why the judgment of the court 
and sentence of the law should not now be 
pronounced upon him, says nothing. It is 
therefore considered by the court, and it is 
the judgment of the court, that said de- 
fend is guilty of distilling, as charged in said 
indictment, and it is the judgment of the 
court and sentence of the law, that said de- 
fendant, the said Fred Shuttlesworth, be 
imprisoned in the penitentiary of the State 
of Alabama for a term of 2 years. 

It is further considered by the court that 
the State of Alabama have and recover of the 
sald defendant the costs in this behalf ex- 
pended, including the cost, of feeding the 
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defendant while in jail, for which let execu- 
tion issued. 7 

And said defendant in open court, and 
making application for probation in this 
cause, and this cause being referred to the 
county probation officer for investigation and 
report; and the report of investigation of said 
probation officer being filed, and being duly 
considered by the court, it is ordered by the 
court, and it is the Judgment of the court 
that probation in this cause be, and the same 
is hereby granted said defendant, and said 
defendant is hereby placed on probation, 
and sentence in this cause is hereby sus- 
pended, for a period of 2 years, said de- 
fendant to pay the costs of this court in this 
cause, all conditioned as set out in separate 
paper filed, as follows: 

“It is further ordered and adjudged that 
the execution of the sentences imposed in this 
cause be and the same is hereby suspended 
until February 14, 1943 (which date is here- 
after referred to as ‘said date’), and that the 
defendant be and he is herby placed on 
probation until said date: Provided, how- 
ever, That the power is hereby reserved to 
order said sentences executed on or before 
Said date if the defendant violates any of the 
hereinafter specified conditions; and Pro- 
vided further, That the power is hereby re- 
served to further suspend the execution of 
Said sentences and to continue the defendant 
on probation beyond said date if the court 
deems it proper to do so: and Provided jur- 
ther, That the power is reserved to remit the 
Said sentences if and when the court deems 
it proper to do ao. The continuance in sus- 
pension of the execution of the said sen- 
tences shall be and Is hereby made subject to 
the following conditions, namely, that the 
defendant shall (a) avoid injurious and 
vicious habits, and (b) avoid persons or 
Places of disreputable or harmful character, 
and (c) make such reports from time to time 
to the probation officer serving this court 
as the said probation officer shall direct the 
defendant to make to him, and (d) permit 
sald probation officer to visit him at his home 
or elsewhere, and (e) work faithfully at 
suitable employment as far as possible, and 
(f) remain within a specified place, namely 
State of Alabama unless and to the extent 
that he may be granted permission by the 
court or said probation officer to be else- 
where, and (g) pay court costs in this cause 
in the following manner, namely, $5. per 
month beginning March 1, 1941, and (h) 
support his dependents to the best of his 
ability, and (1) obey all laws of the State 
of Alabama, the Government of the United 
States, and the ordinances of any mynici- 
pality in which the defendant may be, and 
(J) Keep sober, and (k) obey all lawful in- 
Structions of said probation officer, and in 
general comport and conduct himself as said 
probation officer may lawfully instruct him, 
and (1) it is further ordered and adjudged 
that the power is hereby reserved in the 
court to hereafter alter, change, add to, or 
otherwise modify the conditions upon com- 
Pliance with which, the continuance of the 
suspension of the execution of said sentences 
shall depend. 

“The probation officer serving this court 
has on this day in the presence of the court, 
and immediately upon the signing of this 
order, handed to the defendant a copy of 
this order. 

“ROBERT J. WHEELER, 
“Circuit Judge. 

“I hereby certify that I have on this the 
14 day of February 1941, handed a copy of 
the foregoing order of court to the said 

. defendant. 
M. M. Grant, Jr., 
“Probation Officer serving the Circuit 
Court of the 10th Judicial Circuit of 
Alabama.” 


THE STATE oF ALABAMA, 
Jeferson County. 

As Clerk of the Circuit Court of the 10th 
Judicial Circuit, in and for said county and 
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State, I do hereby certify that the within 
and foregoing is a true, complete, and cor- 
rect copy of the minute entry now on file in 
my office, in a cause where the State of 
Alabama is plaintiff, ànd Fred Shuttlesworth 
is defendant, 

Witness my hand, this 23 day of August 
1963. 

JULIAN Swift, 
Clerk, 10th Judicial Circuit of Alabama. 

Minute book 143 at page 125, 76631, ine 
State v. Fred Shuttlesworth; indictment for 
distilling, Hon. Robert J. Wheeler, judge. 
presiding. “This is the 26th day of August 
1942, it appearing to the court that said de- 
fendant, Fred Shuttlesworth, has probally 
violated the terms of his probation, it 18 
therefore ordered by the court that a said 
capias issue in this case for the arrest of 
said defendant, and that when arrested, said 
defendant be retained in the custody of the 
sheriff pending further orders,” 

Minute book 143 at page 136: The State v. 
Fred Shuttlesworth; indictment for distilling, 
Hon. Robert J. Wheeler, judge, presiding. 
“This the lst day of September 1942, upon 
recommendation of Miss Purdy of probation 
office and upon the solemn promise of the 
defendant to faithfully observe the terms 
and conditions of his probation, it is ordezed 
by the court that said defendant be released 
from custody, and to remain at liberty under 
his probation pending further orders of this 
court.” 


The bootlegging of Shuttlesworth is 
only the beginning of his criminal record. 
His ties with communism and its aims is 
substantiated by his being rewarded for 
his race agitation by being named presi- 
dent of the Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund, which is not educational, is 
a cell rather than a conference and is 
certainly not southern in concept. 

Originally known as “The Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare,” it was 
founded by the veteran Communist, the 
late Louis E. Burnham. Its field secre- 
tary today is Carl Braden, identified in 
sworn testimony as a member of the 
Communist Party. 

The full report on Shuttlesworth’s 
work for the Communists is detailed in 
Jack Lotto’s story from the Cincinnati 
Enquirer of June 9, 1963: 

CINCINNATI Pastor NAMED AS HEAD OF 
Rep FRONT 
(By Jack Lotto) 

To help its readers keep on guard agaiust 
propaganda, the Cincinnati Enquirer brings 
you this authoritative weekly report. 

One of the top leaders of the integration 
movement in the South has becn named head 
of a big pro-Communist front. 

He is the Reverend Fred L. Shuttleswor ch. 
965 Dana Avenue, pastor of the Revelation 
Baptist Church, 1556 John Street. 

The post he was elected to is president of 
the Southern Conference Educational Fund, 
with headquarters in New Orleans, and active 
in 17 Southern States. 

Both the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee and the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities have described the SCEF 
as an organization set up to promote com- 
munism throughout the South. 

This group has a long history of activity in 
the South. It originally was known as the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare. 
One of its founders was a veteran Commu- 
nist, the late Louis E. Burnham. 

When the SCHW was cited as a Commu- 
nist front in 1947 by the House committee, 
it ostensibly went out of business. 

It quickly reopened at the same New Or- 
leans address, under the new name and with 
the same telephone number. 

According to the Senate subcommittee, the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund was 
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“operating with substantially the same lead - 
ership and purposes” of its predecessor, 

Said the House report on the SCHW: 

“It seeks to attract Southern liberals on 
the basis of its seeming interest in the prob- 
lems of the South. Its professed interest in 
Southern welfare is simply an expedient for 
larger aims serving the Soviet Union and its 
subservient Communist Party in the United 
States.” 

The field secretary for the SCEF, and edi- 
tor of its publication, the Southern Patriot, 
is Carl Braden, of Louisville, Ky. Braden, 
identified in sworn testimony as a member 
of the Communist Party, recently finished 
serving a 1-year prison term for contempt of 
Congress. 

New additions to the board of the South- 
ern Conference Educational Fund included 
the Reverend James A. Zellner, Methodist 
minister in Panama City, Fla. He is the 
father of Bob Zellner, the freedom walker ac- 
tive in the student nonviolence committee 
and now serving a jail term in Alabama, 

Another board member is Mrs. Diane Bevel, 
of Cleveland, Miss., active in Nashville stu- 
dent demonstrations, and currently working 
in Alabama and Mississippi. 

She is jailed in Gadeden, Ala., for taking 
part with Zeliner in a prointegration march, 
following in the steps of William Moore, the 
postman shot and killed during a one-man 
protest march. 

Communists and pro-Communists are mov- 
ing into the South to provoke friction be- 
tween whites and Negroes. On the scene is 
James E. Jackson, a member of the four-man 
ruling secretariat of the U.S. Communist 


Jackson, who is propaganda boss in the 
United States for the Reds, is also the party's 
secretary for Southern and Negro affairs—a 
polite term for chief racial troublemaker. 

This Moscow-trained Negro has been in 
the forefront of Communist organizational 
and agitational work in the South for years, 

In 1959, he went to Russia as the repre- 
sentative of the U.S. Communist Party at the 
2ist World Congress of Communist Parties. 
There, he hailed the Soviet Union and de- 
nounced the United States. 


And so, the list continues to fester and 
grow, spewing out a wretched little knot 
of Reds, sex perverts, security risks, boot- 
leggers, vagrants, and the unwashed. 
Add one more to the long list: Reverend 
Shuttlesworth, bootlegger. 


Double Standard: Left Wields Its 
Political Punch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mrs, ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by the distinguished 
columnist, Roscoe Drummond, appeared 
in the Washington Post of October 21, 

Mr. Speaker, we all have the right to 
an opinion of our own, but we also, it 
would seem, owe others the same right. 
It seems that since we have become a 
nation of spectator sportsmen, we have 
lost our sense of fairplay and that our 
favorite cheer is: “Kill the umpire.” 

The article follows: 

DOUBLE STANDARD; LEFT WIELDS Irs POLITICAL 
PUNCH 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

One of the more powerful weapons in the 

arsenal of the Democratic Party is the double 
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standard of political morality which has been 
practiced in the United States for many years 
and still flourishes. 

There ought, in all fairness, to be some 
way to address the balance. 

By “double standard,” I refer to the fact 
that when some figure on the political right 
is involved in an impropriety, the liberals 
quite properly scream to high heaven, but 
when some figure on the political left is in- 
volved in an impropriety, these same liberals 
are blandly silent. 

By the same token, the antics of the ex- 
treme right get a massive going over by the 
beral politicians and commentators and 
then they suddenly lose their voices when 
confronted by comparable antics by the ex- 
teme left. 

Iam not talking theory; I'm talking prac- 
tice. Here are examples: 

When the Democratic candidate for the 
California senatorial nomination cam- 
paigned against Helen Gahagan Douglas on 
the ground that she had been following the 
Communist line, the liberals never lifted an 
eyebrow. When the Republican candidate 
campaigned against her using the same 
arguments, it became an egregious offense. 

When California voters provided Senator 
Richard Nixon with a campaign fund to use 
between elections, the disclosure was greeted 
a national scandal. When Texas support- 
T provided Senator RALPH Yarsorovucn with 

fund, with much looser account- 
ability, the disclosure distressed the critics 
of the Nixon fund not a bit. 

When the Young Republicans at their na- 
tional convention in San Francisco recently 
listened to a shocking condemnation of 
former President Eisenhower, showed they 
thought Senator Barry GOLDWATER not ade- 
quately conservative and indicated that they 
would really prefer a presidential nominee 
like former Congressman John Rousselot, 
now a paid organizer for the John Birch 
Society, these extremist antics rightly got 
national attention. But when the California 
Young Democrats at their convention passed 
a whole series of extremist resolutions, these 
antles of the left found the critics of the 
Young Republicans undisturbed and unin- 
terested. 

If you think I’m exaggerating the extre- 
mism, the Communist Party line-ism, of the 
Young Democrats of California, look at these 
declarations of purpose which came from 


them: 

Immediate recognition of Red China and 
its admission to the United Nations. 

Resuming trade and diplomatic relations 
with Castro-Soviet Cuba. 

tion of the Communist government 
of East Germany. 

Withdrawal of all American forces from 
Vietnam (an action which even the oppo- 
nents of the Diem regime admit would turn 
that country over to the Communist). 

I am not arguing that any of the im- 
proprieties or extremisms of the political 
right should go unpublicized, I am arguing 
that the double standard which causes crit- 
ics to shout at the improprieties and extre- 
misms of the right and conveniently ignore 
the improprieties and extremisms of the left 
does a grave disservice to American public 
life. 


What brings it about? If we could answer 
that question, we might be nearer to end- 
ing this one-sided political dialog. I sus- 
pect that part of the answer is that many 
professing liberals are so confident of their 
own virtue that in their eyes they can do 
no wrong, that the end justifies the means, 
that liberals shouldn't be bound by the 
political moral standards they would impose 
on the conservatives. 

All I am saying is that I would like to 
see the same standards of public conduct 
and criticism applied to both. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — 


Never Trust the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
everything between President Kennedy 
and Khrushchev seems to be sweetness 
and light—on the surface, that is. 

There is a great deal of naivete in our 
Executive leadership today and Henry 
J. Taylor, in last Thursday’s Washington 
Daily news reminds us what has hap- 
pened and what probably will happen in 
this regard: 

ANOTHER BANANA PEEL SOON? 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

President Kennedy has put our country 
(and himself) on a diplomatic banana peel 
by featuring his good relations policy with 
Khrushchev. It carries us inevitably into 
the pitfall of Soviet duplicity. 

Moreover, if Kremlin performance follows 
its regular pattern the high point in this 
Washington upthrust has been passed for 
the time being. It was passed when we in- 
flated the Soviet test ban consent to the 
height that Washington propaganda bal- 
looned it. The Russians know they cannot 
top that cheeriness. By Soviet rules, now 
for the downslide. 

None is so blind as he who will not see, and 
what our Washington assurance-mongers 
mistake as a new tack in Soviet affairs (al- 
ways rationalized) is a new tack only if we 
bury Soviet history and refuse to read even 
the newspapers of the past 18 years. 

At least four times in that period—about 
every 4 or 5 years and at least once in each 
President's term—the Kremlin employed the 
same charade that mesmerizes the White 
House policy today. Do we never learn any- 
thing? Must we always forget everything? 

At Yalta. Promptly after the Yalta “good 
relations” the fist. The Iron Curtain fell in 
southeast Europe and within 93 miles of 
the Rhine. The tragedy of President Roose- 
velt at Yalta will haunt us for generations. 

At Potsdam, There, on August 2, 1945, 
the Kremlim pledged uniformity of treat- 
ment of the German population throughout 
Germany. President Truman made his ill- 
fated remark about “good old Joe.” By June 
24, 1948, the Kremlin had blockaded Berlin 
and Mr. Truman had to operate the Berlin 
airlift to keep the free area of the city from 
starving. 

At Geneva. The United States-US.S.R. 
chiefs of state had not met for 10 years. Rus- 
sia had signed the Austrian peace treaty (a 
happy surprise like the test ban) and I wit- 
nessed the reassuring summit spectacle in 
Switzerland and, in fact, met Khrushchev 
there for the first time. Within 60 days the 
Soviet broke up the resulting foreign minis- 
ters“ conference and again applied its up- 
down strategy—plunging us into another 
Berlin crisis. 

At Camp David, after Khrushehev's whoop- 
la tour of the United States, the “spirit of 
Camp David.” Bang! The banana peel all 
over again. True to form, this high point 
was followed by the Paris crash when Khru- 
shchev torpedoed the Eisenhower conference 
on the pretext of the U-2, canceled our Pres- 
ident’s visit to Russia, and plunged us again 
into the cold war. Can Mr. Kennedy forget 
that? 

Khrushchey’s formula remains the same 
today. It is to impress the idea if he gets 
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his way he can be a very satisfactory fel- 
low, but if not, beware, anything can hap- 


pen. 

As Clemenceau said of the Kaiser, Khru- 
shchey is a man who “first takes your hand, 
then takes arm, then swallows your 
whole body.“ Today we are merely ration- 
ing Khrushchev as, piece by piece, he eats 
Berlin by preserving that threat, eats Laos 
on the way to South Vietnam, eats Indo- 
nesia and heads for Malaysia in tandem with 
Mao Tse-tung; eats Cuba inside America’s 
defense periphery on the way to Brazil and 
even eats the clear-headedness of our own 
officials. 

The timing is always uncertain, but an- 
other banana-peel fail is due soon. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following newslet- 
ter of October 19, 1963: 

WASHINGTON Report: THE GRIM Won or 
THE BROTHERS WONDERFUL 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 

Failure, broken promises, doubletalk, eva- 
sion, confusion, are the key words which 
describe the record of the Kennedy admin- 
istration in its first 3 years in power in what 
has been summed up as “the grim world of 
the brothers wonderful.” A recitation of 
the sorry record makes it clear President 
Kennedy does not understand, or chooses to 
ignore, the Communist conspiracy to rule 
the world, and on domestic issues, does not 
understand our private enterprise system, 
capitalism, or is doing his best to change it 
for a planned society directed from Wash- 
ington. 


FAILURES 


1. Cuba: Dating from the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco, Soviet domination of Cuba has been 
strengthened. Subversion and sabotage 
throughout South America with Cuba as a 
base, has increased. 

2. Latin America: Although millions of 
dollars of American taxpayers’ money have 
been poured into Latin America through the 
Alliance for Progress, American prestige con- 
tinues to drop and the danger of Communist 
takeover has increased. Six Latin American 
governments have been overthrown since 
the disaster of the Bay of Pigs— Argentina. 
Equador, Peru, Guatamala, Honduras, and 
the Dominican Republic. 

The administration has expresed alarm, 
dismay, and exhibited more than a little bit 
of confusion, each time such a government 
has fallen. It is becoming increasingly clear 
that the Kennedy administration does not 
fully comprehend exactly what there is to be 
alarmed and dismayed about. They do not 
understand that the instability of many of 
these governments has been caused by the 
ruthless campaign conducted by Moscow 
through Havana to seize power in every 
Latin American nation. In these circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that men decide 
that weak and unstable governments lead 
inevitably to Communist chaos and must 
therefore be overthrown before they are un- 
dermined by the Communists, 

3. Despite solemn reassurances by the ad- 
ministration, the fear of possible devalua- 
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tion of the dollar continues to be very real 
as our balance-of-payments situation worsens 
and there is increased pressure on our gold 
supply. 

4. Violence, heartbreak, and finally mur- 
der have been the results of the Kennedy 
efforts to use the civil rights issue for po- 
litical expediency. 

5. On the economic front Federal spend- 
ing is running wild with bigger and bigger 
deficits, a recordbreaking public debt, and 
a tax bill which is going to cause disillusion- 
ment for every taxpayer. 

Omnibus is the word for the New Fron- 
tier—something for everyone. The tragedy 
is that the people must pay for the failures 
and the experiments—pay in increased taxes, 
chaos, prehaps war, and eventually with 
our freedom. 

STRANGE POLICIES 


1. Giving respectability to the enemy: As 
Columnist Henry J. Taylor points out, we 
have given Tito, an artful, two-faced con 
man, $3.2 billion of the taxpayers’ money, in 
spite of his record, one of doubledealing. 
backstabbing, and deceit. He has an- 
nounced his total allegiance to the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. He has proven his Godless 
attitude by banning religion and imprison- 
ing priests. He has opposed the United 
States in every confrontation with the Soviet 
Union. For this he is rewarded by being re- 
ceived at the White House as the respectable 
head of a friendly nation. 

2. Moonshot: Columnist Peter Edson re- 
ports that up until mid-September the Vice 
President and all the congressional adminis- 
tration drumbeaters were emphasizing the 
need to spend $20 billion to beat the Rus- 
sians to the moon. Then President Kennedy 
calmly rejected this theory and told the U.N. 
we should conduct a joint moon venture. 

3. Workweek: In 1960, Kennedy said the 
Nation had to buckle down to work. He 
opposed a shortened workweek. Following 
his nonpolitical tour, Kennedy said, “We're 
going to find the workweek reduced. 

4. Vietnam: American boys are being 
killed, but the President says we are not at 
war. He says the CIA ts following orders, 
then recalls the head of the mission. 

THE PLAN AND THE ARCHITECTS 

The Americans for Democratic Action has 
made no secret of its aim “to tallor our Con- 
stitution to fit its peculiar measurement of 
a Socialist welfare state.“ Members of the 
ADA, close to the President and helping di- 
rect administration policy, to name a few: 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman; 
on the White House staff, Theodore Soren- 
son, Lawrence O'Brien, Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., in the State Department, Chester Bowles, 
Averell Harriman, G. Mennén Williams, Carl 
Rowan. 

The choice the American people face: A 
leadership which will state its principles and 
stick to them, or the New Frontier attempt- 
ing to be all things to all pressure groups by 
abandoning one policy after another and 
i a positions to sail with the popular 

e. 


Mr. Schlesinger, Jr., and Tranquillity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
an editorial published in the October 15 
issue of Seattle Daily Times. 

This newspaper pungently points up 
the sharp difference between the admin- 
istration’s foreign policy promise and its 
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actual performance, and eyen so when 
disguised by one of the New Frontiers 
most prodigious partisan political point- 
er-outers Dr. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 

I am happy to observe in the following 
editorial an example of the press not be 
tranquilized as to the tranquillity of the 
world: 

Now, Wr Can ALL RELAX 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., the most loqua- 
cious of President Kennedy's inner circle of 
advisers, has put together a brandnew de- 
scription of the administration’s foreign- 
policy achievements. 

The administration, Schlesinger said this 
week, has tranquilized the foreign field. 

This should be a great relief to all Amer- 
icans, who no longer need worry about the 
impossible situation in South Vietnam, the 
failure of the Alliance for Progress, or the 
deepening divisions in NATO. 

All is tranquil. 

Just one thing bothers us. We can un- 
derstand that Schlesinger and associates 
might have come to feel that their long-term 
promise of a “dynamic” foreign policy has 
worn a little thin. But why throw the ad- 
jective machine completely in reverse? 

From dynamic to tranquil is a pretty sharp 
Switchback. 


Future of NATO at Stake: Caullists“ 
Versus “Atlantists” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following recent article by Eric 
Waldman which appeared in the October 
13 issue of the Milwaukee Journal. Mr. 
Waldman is Director of the Institute of 
German Affairs and a professor of polit- 
ical science at Marquette University: 

The change of administration in Germany 
this week, the assertion last week that France 
had armed some of her planes with nuclear 

“weapons, the bowing out of Prime Minister 
Macmillan from the British political scene, 
all made more urgent the attempt of the 
United States to find agreement with her 
principal allies on new strategic concepts 
for the defense of the free world. The future 
of the most effective alliance of the Western 
powers—the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) —is threatened by the divisive 
influence of France and by important dif- 
ferences of interpretation of Soviet moves 
for relaxation of tensions. 

The renewed harassment of western traffic 
to West Berlin last week by Soviet guards, 
including the halting of U.S. Army convoys 
on the autobahn at Helmstedt, made it very 
clear that the thaw did not extend to the 
west European frontier. 

The heated dispute in West Germany about 
signing of the nuclear test ban treaty in- 
dicated the increasing difficulties the next 
Bonn government under Ludwig Erhard will 
face in dealing with future East-West moves 
to ease international tensions. The division 
among politicians and statesmen into “At- 
lantists“ and Gaullists“ actually has split 
all of her four major political parties repre- 
sented in parliament. 

ADENAUER AND DE GAULLE 

The foreign policy issue for which Erhard 
will have to find an acceptable solution is 
not really a quarrel over the desirability 
of relaxing of international tension nor over 
the continuation of a Western policy of 
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strength. Most Germans are agreed on both, 
in principle, but differ on method. 

The Gaullists, who share President de 
Gaulle’s view of the futility of negotiations 
at this time with Moscow, are labeled by 
opponents as the “dogmatists of the cold 
war.” They in turn pin on the Atlantists 
the dubious name of “relaxation of tension 
illusionists.” 

The Gaullists assert that Moscow's signa- 
ture to the test ban and willingness to 
negotiate with the West on other issues of 
tension are only indications of a change in 
Soviet tactics but not in basic policy. The 
Atlantists on the other hand see in the 
Moscow treaty a beginning on the hopeful 
road to peace. 

Chancellor Adenauer, who took great per- 
sonal satisfaction in the Franco-German 
treaty of friendship signed early this year, 
appeared because of his closeness to de 
Gaulle and coolness to Britain to be sympa- 
thetic to the de Gaullist position. However, 
he insisted on retaining close ties to the 
United States, as the Atlantists advocate, and 
his foreign minister, Gerhard Schroeder, is an 
Atlantist. Erhard, more friendly to Britain 
and the United States than to France, is 
considered an Atlantist, and will retain 
Schroeder. 

This dispute presently dividing German 
politicians is by no means confined to Ger- 
many, but has its counterpart in other 
NATO countries, 

In the United States, various defensive al- 
Uances, including NATO, are being reevalu- 
ated. 

Indisputably, the world situation has 
greatly changed since the founding of NATO 
in April 1949, under American leadership. 
The vital question inherent in the rethink- 
ing of the western position now in progress is 
whether the hopeful vision of 1949 is any- 
thing more than an illusion of fantasy in 
1963. 

On NATO's plus side, overt Soviet aggres- 
siveness in Europe has been brought under 
control, The forces of communism have 
made no territorial headway on the con- 
tinent since 1949. 

On the other side of the ledger, how- 
ever, the buildup of NATO's conventional 
forces was from the very start marked by a 
lack of wholehearted support from some 
NATO members. As a result, U.S. nuclear 
power filled the gap for many years by pro- 
viding the main deterrent force for the al- 
Nance. 

Even today, nearly 15 years after NATO 
came into being, the alliance still is con- 
siderably short of the 30 divisions plus sup- 
porting units which were considered neces- 
sary for its defensive task. 

One of the most significant changes af- 
fecting NATO came with the inclusion of 
substantial military forces of West Germany, 
which have become the largest individual 
contribution to NATO's conventional forces. 
At present 11 German divisions in addition 
to air force and naval units are under NATO 
command. 

Another significant but adverse change wos 
the steady buildup of Soviet nuclear and 
missile forces, cutting the of the 
US, nuclear supremacy ever narrower. The 
result is often referred to as a “balance of 
terror,” marked by the possibility of mutual 
destruction and obliteration. 

With the increasing possibility of the de- 
struction of American cities in retaliation 
for the use by the United States of her nu- 
clear forces in the defense of her European 
allles against Soviet imperialism, the cred- 
ibility of the solemn US. gunrantees 
dwindled substantially in the minds of 
many Europeans. 

Perhaps the Soviets were more convinced 
by the continuous forceful assurances given 
by American statesmen that the United 
States was determined to live up to her inter- 
national commitments than were some of 
the western allies. De Gaulle for one vowed 
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to make France “secure from aggression“ 
regardless of the cost involved, by means of 
her own nuclear retaliatory “force de frappe,” 
the first units of which may just have been 
put in service. 


CRISES OF CONFIDENCE 


The discussion of new strategic concepts 
for NATO, of emphasizing stronger conven- 
tional forces, of abandoning the old concept 
of the nuclear “sword” and the conventional 
“shield,” brought a deep sense of insecurity 
into the NATO alliance. Some European 
statesmen even interpreted these efforts as 
signaling an American intention to pull out 
from Europe altogether or to settle her dif- 
ferences with the Soviets at the expense of 
her European partners. Repeated “crises of 
confidence’ marked the relation of the 
United States with her European allies in 
the last few years. 

Whatever the practicality of the multina- 
tional nuclear force now under discussion, 
it was one of several efforts of the United 
States to restore confidence among the allies 
and to raise the standing of the nonnuclear 
powers. 

Before the strategic re-evaluation could 
reach any decisive stage, new elements of 
change were introduced Moscow’s split with 
Red China and the prol economic dif- 
ficulties experienced within the Soviet bloc 
induced the Soviet leaders to move in the 
direction of at least a temporary relaxation 
of tension in an area—nuclear testing— 
which is of no great consequence to the 
immediate power relation in Europe and to 
the de facto division of the continent. 


WHAT SOVIET MOTIVES? 


Discussions with the Soviets on other is- 
sues are continuing. Since it is highly un- 
likely that the Soviet leaders have given up 
their long range objective of a world under 
Communist rule, the reasons for Soviet will- 
ingness to discuss nonaggression treaties and 
the use of inspection teams appear as an 
effort further to undermine western unity or 
to cope with current difficulties within the 
Communist world. 

The NATO council is now. working on a 
common western platform to be used as 
basis for further negotiations with the Krem- 
lin leaders, This probably is the best forum 
for finding a common western basis because 
it includes all NATO partners. European 
NATO statesmen, and not only Gaullists, 
doubt that an effective alliance can be main- 
tained if the United States—as she has done 
at times in the recent past—negotiates in 
effect unilaterally and keeps some of her 
partners in the dark as to her intentions. 

NATO stands at a fork in the road: One 
path leads to a new and vigorous NATO 
functioning even more effectively as a defen- 
sive alliance capable eventually of winning 
significant political concessions from the 
Soviets, thus contributing to a genuine re- 
laxation of tensions. The other path would 
leave NATO the powerless victim of Khrush- 
chev’s diplomatic maneuvers designed to use 
even his present weak ecoonmic and poli- 
tical position to achieve material victories. 
These are the real alternatives behind the 
quarrels of the Gaullists and Atlantists. The 
months ahead will tell the story. 


The United States a Christian Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in its ap- 
parent zeal to change the intent of the 
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Constitution as it relates to our religious 
heritage the Supreme Court has actually 
limited the free exercise of religion in the 
United States. There is some debate as 
to whether or not the Court has that 
right. I am convinced that it does not. 

Because of the current attempts by the 
Court to restrict the freedom of religion 
and because it is as timely today as it 
was when first delivered in 1905, Iam in- 
cluding as a part of these remarks, an ad- 
dress by Associate Justice David J. 
Brewer who served in the Supreme Court 
from 1890 to 1910. Justice Brewer's ad- 
dress was reprinted this week in the U.S. 
News & World Report with an apt fore- 
word by David Lawrence. The complete 
text follows: 

THE UNrren STATES A CHRISTIAN NATION 

(Atheism a few months ago scored its big- 
gest triumph when the Supreme Court of the 
United States was persuaded to forbid prayer 
in public schools, Was this judicial “evolu- 
tion“? Has the attitude of the American 
people toward the importance of the Judeo- 
Christian concept as a paramount factor in 
American life undergone any change? Are 
the Ten Commandments obsolete just be- 
cause of the passage of time? Shall we see 
more “evolution” now, such as a court order 
to remove the word “God” from the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag? Is voluntary prayer 
by a majority in the schoolroom to be 
tabooed by the Court because a minority is 
unwilling to let other pupils pray? Congress 
is forbidden by the Constitution to pass any 
law prohibiting the “free exercise” of religion, 
But has the Supreme Court the right to limit 
the “free exercise” of religion? Such ques- 
tions may be left to the reader to answer for 
himself after examining the extracts quoted 
below from a lecture at Haverford College en- 
titled “The United States a Christian Na- 
tion.” It was delivered by a Supreme Court 
Justice in 1905.—David Lawrence, Editor.) 
(By David J. Brewer, Associate Justice, U.S. 

Supreme Court, 1890-1910) 

We classify nations in various ways, as, for 
instance, by their form of government. One 
is a kingdom, another an empire, and still 
another a republic. Also by race. Great 
Britain is an Anglo-Saxon nation, France a 
Gallic, Germany a Teutonic, Russia a Slav. 
And still again by religion. One is a Moham- 
medan nation, others are heathen, and still 
others are Christian nations. 

This republic is classified among the Chris- 
tian nations of the world. It was so formally 
declared by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In the case of Holy Trinity Church 
versus United States, 143 U.S. 471, that Court, 
after mentioning various circumstances, 
added, “these and many other matters which 
might be noticed, add a volume of unofficial 
declarations to the mass of organic utter- 
ances that this is a Christian nation.” 
(Unanimous opinion, February 29, 1892.) 

But in what sense can it be called a Chris- 
tlan nation? Not in the sense that Chris- 
tianity is the established religion or that the 
people are in any manner compelled to sup- 
port it. On the contrary, the Constitution 
specifically provides that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.“ Neither is it Christian in the sense 
that all its citizens are either in fact or name 
Christians. On the contrary, all religions 
have free scope within our borders. Numbers 
of our people profess other religions, and 
many reject all, Nor is it Christian in the 
sense that a profession of Christianity is a 
condition of holding office or otherwise en- 
gaging in the public service, or essential to 
recognition either politically or socially. In 
fact the Government as a legal organiza- 
tion is independent of all religions. 

Nevertheless, we constantly speak of this 
republic as a Christian nation—in fact, as 
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the leading Christian nation of the world. 
This popular use of the term certainly has 
significance. It is not a mere creation of the 
imagination. It is not a term of derision but 
has a substantial basis—one which justifies 
its use. Let us analyze a little and see what 
is the basis. 

Its use has had from the early settlements 
on our shores and still has an official foun- 
dation. It is only about three centuries since 
the beginnings of civilized life within the 
limits of these United States. And those 
beginnings were in a marked and marvelous 
degree identified with Christianity. 

It is not exaggeration to say that Chris- 
tianity in some of its creeds was the princi- 
pal cause of the settlement of many of the 
colonies, and cooperated with business hopes 
and purposes in the settlement of the others. 
Beginning in this way and under these in- 
fluences it is not strange that the colonial 
life had an emphatic Christian tone, 

In Delaware, by the constitution of 1776, 
every omceholder was required to make and 
subscribe the following declaration: “I, A. B., 
do profess faith in God the Father, and in 
Jesus Christ His Only Son, and in the Holy 
Ghost, one God, blessed forevermore; and I 
do acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament to be given by divine 
inspiration.” 

New Hampshire, in the constitutions of 
1784 and 1792, required that senators and 
representatives should be of the “Protestant 
religion,” and this provision remained in 
force until 1877. 

The fundamental constitutions of the 
Carolinas declared: “No man shall be per- 
mitted to be a freeman of Carolina, or to 
have any estate or habitation within it that 
doth not acknowledge a God, and that God 
is publicly and solemnly to be worshiped.” 

The constitution of North Carotina, of 
1776, provided: “That no person who shall 
deny the being of God or the truth of the 
Protestant religion, or the divine authority 
either of the Old or New Testaments, or who 
shall hold religious principles incompatible 
with the freedom and safety of the State, 
shall be capable of holding any office or place 
of trust or profit in the civil department 
within this State.” And this remained in 
force until 1835, when it was amended by 
changing the word “Protestant” to “Chris- 
tian,“ and as so amended remained in force 
until the constitution of 1868. And in that 
constitution among the persons disqualified 
for office were “all persons who shall deny 
the being of Almighty God.“ 

In Maryland, by the constitution of 1776, 
every person appointed to any office of profit 
or trust was not only to take an official 
oath of allegiance to the State, but also to 
“subscribe a declaration of his belief in the 
Christian religion.“ In the same State, in 
the constitution of 1851, it was declared 
that no other test or qualification for ad- 
mission to any Office of trust or profit shall 
be required than the official oath “and a 
declaration of belief in the Christian re- 
ligion; and if the party shall profess to be a 
Jew the declaration shall be of his belief in 
a future state of rewards and punishments.” 
As late as 1864 the same State in its con- 
stitution had a similar provision, the change 
being one merely of phraseology, the pro- 
vision reading, a declaration of belief in 
the Christian religion, or of the existence 
of God, and in a future state of rewards and 
punishments.” 

Mississippi, by the constitution of 1817. 
provided that “no person who denies the 
being of God or a future state of rewards 
and punishments shall hold any office in the 
civil department of the State.” 

Another significant matter is the recog- 
nition of Sunday. That day is the Christian 
Sabbath, a day peculiar to that faith, and 
known to no other. It would be impossible 
within the limits of a lecture to point out 
all the ways in which that day is recognized. 
The following illustrations must suffice: By 
the U.S. Constitution the President is re- 
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quired to approve all bills passed by Con- 
gress. If he disapproves he returns it with 
his veto. And then specifically it is pro- 
vided that if not returned by him within 10 
days, “Sundays excepted,” after it shall have 
been presented to him it becomes a law. 
Similar provisions are found in the consti- 
tutions of most of the States, and in 36 
out of 45 is the same expression, “Sundays 
excepted.” 

By decisions in many States a contract 
made on Sunday is invalid and cannot be 
enforced. By the general course of decision 
no judicial proceedings can be held on Sun- 
day. All legislative bodies, whether munici- 
pal, State or national, abstain from work on 
that day. Indeed, the vast volume of official 
action, legislative and judicial, recognizes 
Sunday as a day separate and apart from 
the others, a day devoted not to the ordinary 
Pursults of life. 

While the word God“ is not infrequently 
used both in the singular and plural to 
denote any supreme being or beings, yet 
when used alone and in the singular num- 
ber it generally refers to that Supreme Being 
spoken of in the Old and New Testaments 
and worshiped by Jew and Christian. In 
that sense the word is used in constitution, 
Statute, and instrument. In many State 
constitutions we find in the preamble a 
declaration like this: “Grateful to Almighty 
God.” In some he who denied the being of 
God was disqualified from holding office. 
It is again and again declared in constitu- 
tion and statute that official oaths shall close 
with an appeal, “So help me, God.” When, 
upon inauguration, the President-elect each 
4 years consecrates himself to the great re- 
sponsibilities of Chief Executive of the Re- 
public, his vow of consecration in the pres- 
ence of the vast throng filling the Capitol 
Grounds will end with the solemn words, 
“So help me, God,” in all our courts wit- 
nesses in like manner vouch for the truth- 
fulness of their testimony. The common 
commencement of wills is In the name of 
God, Amen.” Every foreigner attests his 
renunciation of allegiance to his former 
sovereign and his acceptance of citizenship 
in this Republic by an appeal to God. 

These various declarations in charters, 
constitutions, and statutes indicate the 
general thought and purpose. If it be said 
that similar declarations are not found in 
all the charters or in all the constitutions, 
it will be borne in mind that the omission 
oftentimes was because they were deemed 
unnecessary, as shown by the quotation just 
made from the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, as well as those here- 
after taken from the opinions of other 
courts. And further, it is of still more sig- 
nificance that there are no contrary declara- 
tions. In no charter or constitution is there 
anything to even suggest that any other 
than the Christian is the religion of this 
country. In none of them is Mohammed or 
Confucius or Buddha in any manner noticed. 
In none of them is Judaism recognized other 
than by way of toleration of its special creed. 
While the separation of church and state is 
often affirmed, there is nowhere a repudia- 
tion of Christianity as one of the institu- 
tions as well as benedictions of society. 

In short, there is no charter or constitu- 
tion that is either infidel, agnostic or anti- 
Christian. Wherever there is a declaration 
in favor of any religion it is of the Christian. 
In view of the multitude of expressions in 
its favor, the avowed separation between 
church and state is a most satisfactory testi- 
monial that it is the religion of this coun- 
try, for a peculiar thought of Christianity 
is of a personal relation between man and 
his Maker, uncontrolled by and independent 
of human government. 

Notice also.the matter of chaplains. 
These are appointed for the Army and Navy, 
named as Officials of legislative assemblies, 
and universally they belong to one or other 
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of the Christian denominations. Their 
whole range of service, whether in prayer or 
preaching, is an official recognition of Chris- 
tianity. If it be not so, why do we have 
chaplains? 

If we consult the decisions of the courts, 
although the formal question has seldom 
been presented because of a general recog- 
nition of its truth, yet in the People v. 
Ruggles, 8 John, 290, 294, 295, Chancellor 
Kent, the great commentator on American 
law, speaking as Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, said: “The peo- 
ple of this State, in common with the peo- 
ple of this country, profess the general 
doctrines of Christianity, as the rule of their 
faith and practice.” 

The New York Supreme Court, in Linden- 
muller v. The People, 33 Barbour, 561, held 
that— 

“Christianity is not the legal religion of 
the State, as established by law. If it were, 
it would be a civil or political institution, 
which it is not; but this is not inconsistent 
with the idea that it is in fact, and ever 
has been, the religion of the people. This 
fact is everywhere prominent in all our 
clyil and political history, and has been, 
from the first, recognized and acted upon 
by the people, as well as by constitutional 
conventions, by legislatures and by courts 
of justice.” 

In Arkansas, Shover v. The State, 10 Eng- 
lish, 263, the Supreme Court said: 

“Sunday or the Sabbath is properly and 
emphatically called the Lord's day, and is 
one among the first and most sacred in- 
stitutions of the Christian religion. This 
system of religion is recognized as consti- 
tuting a part and parcel of the common 
law, and as such all of the institutions 
growing out of it, or, in any way, connected 
with it, in case they shall not be found to 
interfere with the rights of conscience, are 
entitled to the most profound respect, and 
can rightfully claim the protection of the 
lawmaking power of the State.” 

If now we pass from the domain of official 
action and recognition to that of individual 
acceptance we enter a field of boundless 
extent, and I can only point out a few of 
the prominent facts: 

Notice our educational institutions. I 
have already called your attention to the 
provisions of the charters of the first three 
colleges. Think of the vast number of acad- 
emies, colleges and universities scattered 
through the land. Some of them, it is true, 
are under secular control, but there is yet 
to be established in this country one of 
those institutions founded on the religions 
of Confucius, Buddha or Mohammed, while 
an overwhelming majority are under the 
special direction and control of Christian 
teachers. 

You will have noticed that I have pre- 
sented no doubtful facts. Nothing has been 
stated which is debatable. The quotations 
from charters are in the archives of the 
several States; the laws are on the statute 
books; judicial opinions are taken from the 
Official reports; statistics from the census 
publications. In short, no evidence has been 
presented which is open to question. 

I could easily enter upon another line 
of examination. I could point out the gen- 
eral trend of public opinion, the disclosures 
of purposes and beliefs to be found in let- 
ters, papers, books and unofficial declara- 
tions. I could show how largely our laws 
and customs are based upon the laws of 
Moses and the teachings of Christ; how con- 
stantly the Bible is appealed to as the guide 
of life and the authority in questions of 
morals; how the Christian doctrines are ac- 
cepted as the great comfort in times of sor- 
row and affliction, and fill with the light 
of hope the services for the dead. On every 
hilltop towers the steeple of some Christian 
church, while from the marble witnesses in 
God's acre comes the universal but silent 
testimony to the common faith in the 
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Christian doctrine of the resurrection and 
the life hereafter. ? 

But I must not weary you. I could go on 
indefinitely, pointing out further illustra- 
tions both official and nonofficial, public and 
private; such as the annual Thanksgiving 
proclamations, with their following days of 
worship and feasting; announcements of 
days of fasting and prayer; the universal 
celebration of Christmas; the gathering of 
millions of our children in Sunday schools, 
and the countless volumes of Christian lit- 
erature, both prose and poetry, But I have 
said enough to show that christianity came 
to this country with the first colonists; has 
been powerfully identified with its rapid 
development, colonial and national, and 
today exists as a mighty factor in the life of 
the Republic. 


Another Banana Peel Soon? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
consistently pointed out that the way to 
judge Soviet response to any develop- 
ment of American affairs is to simply sit 
down and read history. Unfortunately, 
the bright-eyed eager men in the admin- 
istration seemingly seldom do so. 

Therefore, I would like to emphasize 
my belief by reprinting an essay, or col- 
umn, taken from a recent issue of the 
Washington Daily News. The essay was 
written by Mr. Henry J. Taylor, a man 
who apparently does read history. 

The essay, which appeared late last 
week, is as follows: 

From the Washington Daily News] 
ANOTHER BANANA PEEL SOON? 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

President Kennedy has put our country 
(and himself) on a diplomatic banana peel 
by featuring his good relations policy with 
Khrushchev. It carries us inevitably into 
the pitfall of Soviet duplicity. 

Moreover, if Kremlin performance follows 
its regular pattern the high point in this 
Washington upthrust has been passed for the 
time being. It was passed when we inflated 
the Soviet test ban consent to the height 
that Washington propaganda ballooned it. 
The Russians know they cannot top that 
cheeriness. By Soviet rules, now for the 
downslide. 

None is so blind as he who will not see, 
and what our Washington assurance mon- 
gers mistake as a new tack in Soviet affairs 
(always rationalized) is a new tack only if 
we bury Soviet history and refuse to read 
even the newspapers of the past 18 years. 

At least four times in that period—about 
every 4 or 5 years and at least once in each 
President's term—the Kremlin employed the 
same charade that mesmerizes the White 
House policy today. Do we never learn any- 
thing? Must we always forget everything? 

At Yalta. Promptly after the Yalta good 
relations, the fist. The Iron Curtain fell in 
southeast Europe and within 93 miles of the 
Rhine, The tragedy of President Roosevelt at 
Yalta will haunt us for generations. 

At Potsdam. There, on August 2, 1945, 
the Kremlin pledged “uniformity of treat- 
ment of the German population throughout 
Germany.” President Truman made his ill- 
fated remark about “Good Old Joe.” By 
June 24, 1948, the Kremlin had blockaded 
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Berlin and Mr. Truman had to operate the 
Berlin airlift to keep the free area of the city 
from starving. 

At Geneva. The United States-U. S. S. R. 
chiefs of state had not met for 10 years. 
Russia had signed the Austrian peace treaty 
(a happy surprise like the test ban) and I 
witnessed the reassuring summit spectacle in 
Switzerland and, in fact, met Khrushchev 
there for the first time. Within 60 days the 
Soviet broke up the resulting foreign min- 
isters’ conference and again applied its up- 
down strategy—plunging us into another 
Berlin crisis. 

At Camp David. after Khrushchev's 
whoopla tour of the United States, the spirit 
of Camp David. Bang. The banana peel all 
over again. True to form, this high point was 
followed by the Paris crash when Khru- 
shchev torpedoed the Eisenhower conference 
on the pretext of the U-2, canceled our Presi- 
dent's visit to Russia and plunged us again 
into the cold war. Can Mr. Kennedy forget 
that? 

Khrushchev’s formula remains the same 
today. It is to impress the idea if he gets his 
way he can be a very satisfactory fellow, but 
if not, beware, anything can happen. 

As Clemenceau said of the Kaiser, Khru- 
shchey is a man who “first takes your hand, 
then takes your arm, then swallows your 
whole body.” Today we are merely ration- 
ing Khrushchev as, piece by piece, he eats 
Berlin by preserving that threat, eats Laos on 
the way to South Vietnam, eats Indonesia 
and heads for Malaysia in tandem with Mao 
Tse-tung, eats Cuba inside America's defense 
periphery on the way to Brazil and even 
eats the clearheadedness of our own officials, 

The timing is always uncertain, but an- 
other banana- peel fall is due soon. 
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Politics and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Madison Avenue huckster campaign is 
underway with respect to the tax bill 
which, according to the President and 
his Secretary of the Treasury, would solve 
almost every ill this country suffers. 

Last Thursday’s Washington Daily 
News replies to such claims. as follows: 

From the Washington Daily News, 
Oct. 17, 1963] 
Po.trics AND Taxes 

What is the Kennedy administration try- 
ing to do with the tax bill? Get the economy 
“moving again“? Or win an election? 


fore the Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. Dillon urged prompt approval of the 
bill as passed by the House—but with one 
reservation. He would eliminate the provi- 
sion reducing taxes on capital gains. 

This is despite the fact Mr. Dillon's Treas- 
ury Department, on September 1, issued an 
analysis of the bill tacitly approving it as it 
stands, including the capital gains section, 
It is despite the fact President Kennedy, in 
an address to the Nation September 18, en- 
dorsed the bill and damned anyone who 
would “attach reservations.” 

Under existing law the maximum capital 
gains tax is 25 percent provided assets such 
as stocks have been held at least 6 months. 
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The House bill would continue this rate on 
assets held 6 months to 2 years. Beyond 2 
years the rate would be cut to 21 percent. 

The announced reason for Secretary Dil- 
lion’s “reservation” is action by a House com- 
mittee to eliminate a provision applying cap- 
ital gains at the death of persons holding 
such assets. This action, incidentally, was 
taken before the Treasury's approval by anal- 
ysis and before the President's endorsement. 

Mr. Dillon introduces a note of appeal to 
class prejudice in observing the gains tax 
provision, as it now stands, “will largely 
benefit our wealthier citizens.” He leaves 
the impression that without his proposed new 
death taxes some capital gains entirely will 
escape taxation. 

This is wholly false. Present estate 
taxes—applicable to entire holdings rather 
than just capital gains—exceed capital gains 
tax rates. They run up to 77 percent in the 
high brackets. To levy capital gains taxes 
on top of them would approach confiscation, 
thus tending further to dry up Investment 
funds available for industrial expansion. 

The Treasury analysis of September 1 
stated that While such (capital gains) taxes 
are actually reduced, the tax revenue from 
them will be increased because of the in- 
creased trading fostered by more liberal tax 
treatment. Thus, capital gains tax reduc- 
tion will increase tax revenue by an esti- 
mated $295 million in 1964 and $180 million 
in 1965.” 

No mention was made in the September 
1 statement of any long-term loss which 
Secretary Dillon now estimates at “about 
$140 million.” Even if this estimate is ac- 
curate, the loss is more than balanced by 
proposed new taxes on substantially the same 
people—repeal of the 4 percent double-taxa- 
tion credit for dividend income, estimated 
to produce $300 million a year. 

Almost hysterical pressure for this tax bill 
can be viewed in the light of next year’s 
election. The bill abandons most of the 
brave talk about tax reform and proposes 
merely a quick reduction which would put 
an extra couple of dollars in the low-income 
pay check. This likely would encourage a 
quick flush of prosperity lasting beyond No- 
vember and the election. And sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. 

No tax revenues of any kind should be re- 
duced until means are found, through 
spending economies and otherwise, to bal- 
ance the budget. No tax bill should be 
passed without attempting reform of a sys- 
tem under which citizens with comparable 
rates of income pay different rates of taxes. 

The Senate should not be frightened into 
hasty action on this irresponsible proposi- 
tion. And we don't think it will. 


Midwest Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the Recor, under unanimous 
consent, an editorial which appeared re- 
cently in the Huntington Herald Press, 
Huntington, Ind. The editorial points 
out that which has been discussed and 
debated in my State for many, many 
months. 

In addition to the facts stated in the 
editorial, I would also like to state that 
the statements which say the Midwest is 
not producing its share of intellectuals 
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and those trained in science and engi- 
neering are in great error. The univer- 
sities in the Midwest graduate more 
Ph. D.’s in science and engineering than 
any other region. Our potential is great 
and we intend to develop that potential 
into an active program which will bring 
the Midwest back into earnest competi- 
tion with the rest of the country insofar 
as the space and national defense effort 
is concerned. 
The article follows: 
MIDWEST PROBLEMS 


Once the Nation’s workshop, problems are 
now piling up for the Midwest; so much so 
that national attention is attracted. An ar- 
ticle titled What's Happening to the Middle 
West” in the current Issue of U.S. News & 
World Report, together with an interview 
with Dr. Robert C. Turner of Indiana Uni- 
versity, presented as an expert on midwestern 
industry, gives the topic thorough airing. 

The Midwest's changing status has not 
passed unnoticed by those who live in it. 
Secretary McNamara some time ago gave the 
Midwest a shock in answering a query why 
the region shared so unequally in defense 
contracts. He said midwestern universities 
aré as good as any in the country, but the 
young scientists they graduate flee from the 
campus to the laboratories and space age in- 
dustries of the east and west coasts. 

The Midwest was not pleased by the Secre- 
tary’s blunt retort, but that comes pretty 
close to the findings reported in the maga- 
zine treatment. Residents of the five States 
of the “old Northwest”—Ohio, Indiana, Nli- 
nois, Michigan, and Wisconsin—generally 
think of them as the Midwest. But because 
of geography and similar problems, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and Missouri are added in the 
study. 

The story of the Midwest's changing for- 
tunes are rather inclusively expressed by 
these figures: 

Prime military contracts for the country 
as a whole dropped from $34.532 billion in 
1952 to $25.371 billion in 1962. The eight 
Midwest States dropped from $12.663 billion 
to 84.158 billion. Indiana's decrease was 
from $1.545 billion to $516 million. 

In the same 10 years U.S. population was 
up 18.8 percent. The eight Midwestern States 
were up 16.4 percent. Only Michigan and 
Ohio exceeded the national growth. Indiana 
was up 13.7 percent. 

Nonfarm employment was up 14.4 percent 
for the United States, 6 percent for the Mid- 
west. Only Minnesota exceeded the national 
increase. Indiana was up 7.3 percent. 

Personal incomes were up 63.4 percent in 
the United States, 52.9 in the Midwest. No 
State in the group equaled the national rise. 
Indiana was up 52.1 percent. 

The diagnosis fits generally into the phrase 
that “the Midwest has let the space age pass 
it by.“ The Midwestern arsenal performed 
magnificently in producing heavy goods dur- 
ing the Korean war. The great factories 
reconverted to produce consumer goods, at a 
time when an increased share of the con- 
sumer dollar was going for services, with 
emphasis on travel and education. 

The west coast airplane factories could not 
be converted to civilian production, and 
turned to missiles and electronic products. 
The east coast electronics industry began 
close cooperation with the universities to 
develop products meeting changed military 
demand. The Midwest lagged behind both 
coasts in industrial development of the dis- 
coveries of university research laboratories. 
Midwest universities are high in output of 
Ph. D.’s in science, but the newly qualified 
experts are attracted by the glamor indus- 
tries of the two coasts, 

That is the way they see it now. But it 
may turn out better for the Midwest than 
the economic scorekeepers have it marked 
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down now. The Midwest is getting a good 
share of subcontracts, which may prove 
better in the long run. Government busi- 
ness may be here today and gone tomorrow, 
a situation that is more perilous for the 
prime contractor. Midwestern conservative 
practices may save the region’s industrial 
plant to serve again as the Nation’s work- 
shop. 


Editorial Calls Foreign Aid Cheapest 
Way To Buy Security for the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinuing congressional debate on foreign 
aid has produced much criticism of the 
aid program on grounds of economics and 
efficiency. An extremely able reply to 
these critics appears in the following 
Christian Science Monitor editorial of 
October 12. 

The editorial points out that without 
aid funds to help settle strains and na- 
tional quarreling, the United States 
would have to spend much more for 
military operations abroad. Thus, those 
who would have us approve of increased 
defense expenditures but not economic 
aid would unnecessarily add to our over- 
all foreign expeditures. 

The editorial follows: 

ONCE More WE PLEAD 


On every possible occasion the President 
and his chief colleagues in the field of for- 
eign policy are talking up foreign aid. They 
are greatly concerned about the appropria- 
tion. Congress has been its usual reluctant 
self and most onlookers have assumed that, 
also as usual, it would pull itself together 
and restore most of the cuts. 

This might not happen. 

With the great coming battles over civil 
rights and the tax bill, with the slowdown 
in Congress which partly stems from the 
civil rights conflict, with Congress far be- 
hind its schedule and threatening to run 
into next year, the normal rules might not 
hold. Foreign aid could be badly wounded. 

Otherwise the President and men like 
Averell Harriman would not be so plainly 
worried. 

Let us also be plain. 

Foreign aid is the cheapest way to buy 
security for the United States. This argu- 
ment ought to appeal to the very men who 
are trying to block it. Some of them want 
economy and would have to spend vastly 
more for military operations if strains and 
quarrels cannot be adjusted by peaceful 
means. Some of them are men of conserva- 
tive bent who always support defense ex- 
penditure but think that political and eco- 
nomic aid of various sorts contains too much 
waste. 

But if it causes poverty-stricken peoples 
and countries to look toward the United 
States for help, instead of to Communist 
revolution, this expenditure for aid is the 
very smallest investment that could be made 
in national security and for the security of 
the free world. 

The minimal program of President Ken- 
nedy, just like that of President Eisenhower 
year after year, must pass the Congress, 
Any damage to it in the last minute bar- 
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gaining over highly emotional questions like 
race could lead to vastly more emotional 
troubles overseas which could only be slaked 
by sending more U.S. citizens abroad to 
fight. 

Happily the program is being much better 
administered now, has less waste and makes 
fewer mistakes. It is about as effective as 
an administration of either party could 
make it. Its shortcomings are becoming 
minimal, and its usefulness remains at the 
maximum, 


The Gesell Report and Mr. Gesell and 
How the Department of the Navy 
Feels About the Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. F. EDWARD HÉBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker the 
strange silent voice of the infamous and 
vicious Gesell report, which has put the 
military in tailspin and has driven the 
morale of the forces to a new low, is that 
of Mr. Gesell himself. 

Ever since the Gesell Report became 
the subject of discussion nobody has 
heard a word either in defense or in 
apology from the individual whose name 
the report bears. 

Some weeks ago an exchange of cor- 
respondence was turned over to me by 
an old friend of Mr. Gesell's who was 
shocked to learn that his old schoolmate 
“had been taken in” by others. 

I have a copy of Mr. Gesell’s reply 
which I have been given permission to 
use as I see fit. I wrote Mr. Gesell on 
October 9 and called to his attention how 
little knowledge he had of his own re- 
port and how he had been most inac- 
curate in stating the Navy’s position on 
the report. 

To this date I have not even received 
an acknowledgment from the gentle- 
man. I think I have given him enough 
time to reply, and not having received a 
reply, I am directing the attention of 
the members of the House to my letter 
to Mr. Gesell which speaks for itself. 

The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 9, 1963. 
Mr. GERHARD A. GESELL, 
Covington & Burling, 
Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mx. GESELL: Our mutual friend, C. 
Horton Smith of New Orleans, has made 
available to me the exchange of correspond- 
ence between you and him regarding the so- 
called Gesell report. He has given me per- 
mission to use this exchange of correspond- 
ence as I see fit and I am seizing that oppor- 
tunity because I am somewhat puzzled about 
the statements which you make and which 
do not conform to the facts. 

To begin with, I realize that you did not 
write the report which bears your name, but 
at least I thought you had read it. The in- 
dications are you did not, because you could 
not have made the following statement in 
your letter to Hort: “The Navy attitude is 
quite different from that which prevailed in 
1946 when you were an ACI officer. Indeed, 
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many of the recommendations in the Report 
including the ones I believe you refer to were 
already an established part of Navy policy 
before the Committee was appointed.” Now, 
as a matter of fact, I don't know of any- 
body, including myself, who vigorously re- 
jects and is most critical of the report, who 
has challenged the right of the military to 
make its own rules and regulations on base. 
The military has been integrated for years 
under a special executive order by President 
Truman, but never has the military been 
ordered by executive order to advocate and 
influence social reforms off base. 

While I admit I am suspect in anything I 
might say because of the geographical loca- 
tion of my district, I do not approach my 
criticism of the report on the basis of seg- 
regation or integration. I criticize the report 
and assail it because of the misuse of the 
Department of Defense and its military com- 
ponents in putting into effect that which 
has not been authorized by the Congress. 

Now I believe in being specific and deal- 
ing in facts, and I can say to you without 
equivocation or hesitation, that to the date 
of this writing I have not found, not only 
in the Navy but in the Air Force and the 
Army, a single officer who concurs and favors 
this report. On the contrary, every man in 
uniform that I have talked with is horrified 
and shaken by the use which the military 
is being put. I am amazed that you make 
the further statement: “You are mistaken 
in assuming that we proposed any preferen- 
tial treatment for Negro members of the 
Armed Forces.“ It would be well if you 
would read the report and place this state- 
ment against the statements made page 
after page. If the proposals of the report 
were as you say, “simply designed to elimi- 
nate aspects of discrimination which impair 
the effectiveness of the military in carrying 
out its important mission,” then I assure 
you the exact opposite has been the result. 
I have never known the morale of the mili- 
tary to be so affected negatively by a proposal 
as in this instance. It is the most destruc- 
tive document that has ever been issued 
and its effect upon the military has been 
appalling. 

Now as to the Navy's position which you 
indicate in your letter is favorable to this 
report, I call your attention to these facts. 
In the official position of the Navy submitted 
to the Secretary of Defense, at his direction. 
This report is an official report submitted to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power in a memorandum dated July 10, 1963, 
subject: Report of the President's Committee 
on Equal Opportunity in the Armed Forces, 
and reference: (a) Secdef memo of June 27, 
1963, and it is most interesting to note that 
this report says: 

The Navy rejects the contention that Negro 
officers have been discriminated against when 
it comes time for promotion. The Navy 
stated that it has been its experience that 
its Negro officers have achieved marked suc- 
cess even though the competition is stiff. 

The Navy rejects any implication that offi- 
cers serving on a promotion board would, 
contrary to their statutory oaths, practice 
bias. 

The Navy rejects the Committee's recom- 
mendation that photographs and racial des- 
ignations be eliminated from officers’ records 
jackets. The Navy stated that such photo- 
graphs are necessary, and that promotion 
board members are required by statutory 
oath to perform their duties without preju- 
dice. 

The Navy rejects the contention that new 
techniques be developed to assure that pro- 
motion board members are free from bias. 
The Navy stated that the oath required of 
all officers serving on selection board is all 
that is considered necessary. 

The Navy rejects the suggestion that a 
detailed manual be developed for officers 
handling alleged discrimination grievances, 
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The Navy said that in view of the ready 
availability of policy directives in this area, 
little purpose would be served by the issu- 
ance of such a manual. 

The Navy rejects the Committee’s sugges- 
tion that special consideration for promotion 
and career advancement be given to officers 
who promote integration. The Navy stated 
that officers should be rated on how they 
manage their entire commands, and not se- 
lected segments of it. 

The Navy rejects the recommendation that 
the history of Negro participation in the 
Armed Forces and the alleged problems which 
he confronts be made a part of the cur- 
riculum at all levels of officer and command 
training. The Navy stated that such an ac- 
tion would only accentuate interracial 
problems. 

“The Navy rejects the suggestion that econ- 
omic sanctions be leveled at offbase establish- 
ments which practice segregation. The Navy 
pointedly stated that public accommodations 
legislation is in the hands of the Congress. 
It added that the command- community re- 
lationship should not be abondoned for the 
economic boycott type action. 

“The Navy flatly rejects the suggestion that 
curtailment or termination of activities at 
certain military installations be considered as 
an ultimate lever of force. The Navy tersely 
commented that base siting is based upon 
military requirements.” 

The Navy rejects the recommendation that 
officers be established in each Service for the 
purpose of handling cases of alleged descrim- 
ination. The Navy said the present staffing 
is considered adequate. 

The Navy rejects the suggestion that per- 
sonnel working toward a college degree be re- 
quired to attend integrated colleges in all 
instances. The Navy said If a student covers 
his own tuition costs, the choice of colleges 
should be primarily his own. When the Gov- 
ernment covers the cost of tuition, the Navy 
stated, it will endeavor to be responsive to 
the desires of the individual when it is not 
in conflict with the best interests of the 
Government. 

I might add that the reports of the Alr 
Force and the Army is consistent with the 
negative attitude of the Navy toward the 
very important proposals to which so many 
Americans object and which I have emphas- 
ized above with quotation marks, 

I assure you that it is my intention to give 
this letter the greatest circulation possible 
because it exemplifies and clearly demon- 
strates the complete lack of knowledge and 
the misleading, inaccurate statements which 
have come from you whose name the report 
bears, and who must assume the responsi- 
bility for its contents even though not writ- 
ten by you. 

I shall anticipate your appearance before 
the House Committee on Armed Services 
when the bill introduced by the Honorable 
Cart Vinson of Georgia negating the damag- 
ing directive, which has been issued by the 
Department of Defense as a result of the 
report which bears your name, is considered. 
At that time I anticipate asking you many 
pertinent questions which I hope you will be 
prepared to answer. 

Yours very truly, 
EDWARD HÉBERT. 


Medicare Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
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the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD an excellent resolution regarding 
medicare by the National Federation of 
Grandmother Clubs of America at their 
recent national convention. 

This is another evidence of solid citi- 
zen support for one of the most sound 
pieces of legislation to meet perhaps the 
most desperate problem faced by our 
citizens over 65 years of age. 

The support of President Kennedy’s 
program for hospitalization for the aged 
within the framework of social security 
again shows that our citizens support 
this measure and that it is sound and in 
the public interest in every way. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF GRANDMOTHER CLUBS 

or America, INC. SUPPORTS PRESIDENT KEN- 

NEDY’S PROPOSAL FOR HOPITALIZATION FOR 

THE AGED WITHIN THE SOCIAL SECURITY 

PROGRAM 

Whereas there are about 17 million persons 
in the United States who are 65 years of age 
or over; more than one-third of whom have 
passed their 75th birthday and one in seven 
of whom is over 80 years of age and most of 
whom suffer from some disease or disability 
which frequently requires long term care in 
hospitals or other medical institutions; and 

Whereas hospital costs have risen faster 
than other items of medical care; in that in 
1950 the cost per day of a hospital room was 
$15, today it is $35, and every indication is 
that hospital costs will continue to rise; and 

Whereas aged generally have substantially 
less income to buy insurance protection and 
considerably greater need for hospital serv- 
ices than young people; and 

Whereas half the aged who must pay an 
average hospital bill have their savings 
wiped out and must go to public welfare or 
charity agencies for help; and 

Whereas the King-Anderson or “medicare” 
bill (S. 880 and H.R. 3920) provides for medi- 
cal payments to all citizens over 65 who incur 
certain hospital or nursing home expenses, 
the costs for such benefits to be borne by in- 
creasing the present social security tax rate: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Federation of 
Grandmother Clubs of America, Inc., in con- 
vention assembled, on the sixteenth day of 
October, 1963 at the Hotel Mayflower, Wash- 
ington, D.C., urges its Representatives in 
Congress to act promptly and affirmatively 
on the “medicare” bill so acutely needed to 
meet the threat of crushing health costs in 
old age; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, and to each and 
every Member of Congress. 


Address of Congressman Edward P. Bo- 
land at Ground-Breaking Ceremonies 
of $2,809,000 Flood Control Project 
in Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Congressman Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
was the principal speaker Saturady, Oc- 
tober 19, at the ground-breaking cere- 
monies in Chicopee Falls, Mass,, for a 
flood control project in which he can 
take particular pride. For it was Con- 
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gressman Botanp who sponsored the au- 
thorizing legislation for flood protection 
in the Chicopee River Basin in Massa- 
chusetts after that area had been dey- 
astated by the ravaging flood and hurri- 
cane of August 1955, with the resulting 
loss of millions of dollars in property 
damages to industry and homes, and it 
was he who, as a member of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Public Works, 
shepherded through the appropriations 
needed for this vital project. 

In his speech, Congressman BOLAND 
underscored his philosophy with respect 
to public works projects, which are so 
often attacked as pork barrel legislation, 
with these words: 

As a Member of Congress that sits on the 

Appropriations Subcommittee on Public 
Works, I have been invited and have traveled 
to many places in the United States to join 
in ground-breaking and dedication ceremon- 
les. But none have given me a greater sense 
of personal pride and satisfaction than those 
I have been invited to in the New England 
region, and particularly in our own com- 
munity. 
It has been written and said, many times, 
that the public works bill is the pork barrel 
legislation of the Congress, that it provides 
taxpayers money for unneeded and waste- 
ful projects, that it is fattened by politics 
and that it is a gigantic boondoggle. 

The programs and projects that come from 
public works and reclamation are an invest- 
ment in America. They preserve our land 
and conserve our natural resources. If it 
had not been for these programs this great 
Nation of ours would be stripped bare by 
the ravages of storms, the rapaciousness of 
rivers, the savage winds, and driving rains. 
It would lie wasted by the ferociousness of 
forest fires and floods, and, sometimes too 
often, by the greed of man. These projects 
contain the elements and enable the river, 
the rains, the harbors, and the mountains 
to work for mankind, and not against man- 
kind. 


Mr. Speaker, Hurricane Diane struck 
with devastating force on August 19, 
1955, and caused nearly $3 million in 
losses to the industrialized area along the 
Chicopee River in Chicopee Falls. 
Three major plants, forming the greater 
part of the area’s economic base and rep- 
resenting $100 million in production 
annually and $60 million worth of plant 
facilities, were damaged. Water reached 
a height of 16 feet within the lower base- 
ments of some buildings. Congressman 
BorLAxp filed the legislation necessary to 
authorize the flood control projects 
needed for future protection of the area. 
The Chicopee Falls local protection proj- 
ect was authorized by Congress in 1960. 
It is located in the Chicopee River Basin, 
the largest tributary basin in the Con- 
necticut River system. In conjunction 
with the existing Barre Falls Reservoir 
and the authorized Conant Brook Reser- 
voir, this local protection system will 
provide major flood protection for 
Chicopee Falls. In a recurrence of the 
flood of August 1955, the project is de- 
signed to prevent $2,700,000 in damages, 
over and above damages prevented by 
the existing and authorized reservoirs. 

The site of the project is along the 
south and east banks of the Chicopee 
River. Dikes and floodwalls will extend 
from the Chicopee Dam downstream for 
nearly 1 mile to high ground. About 
3,300 feet of channel improvement modi- 
fications will be made on the west bank 
at the lower end of the project. Surface 
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drainage will require two pumping sta- 
tions with a total pumping capacity of 
4,500 gallons per minute. They will be 
installed at Main and Oak Streets. The 
contractor, awarded by contract by the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, New Eng- 
land Division, is the Daniel O’Connell’s 
Sons, Inc., of Holyoke. The project cost 
is estimated at $2,800,000 of which the 
Federal cost is $2,290,000. The Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and the 
city of Chicopee are cooperating in the 
Project at a cost of $510,000. 

Mayor Edward Lysek, of Chicopee, in 
his address, thanked Congressman Bo- 
Laxp for the great role he played in 
bringing the flood control project to 
reality, and he also thanked the mem- 
bers of the State legislature and the 
Members of the Chicopee government 
for their cooperation in passing the nec- 
essary State and city legislation and 
orders for the project. The master of 
ceremonies was Raymond W. Gelinas, 
chairman, Chicopee Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission; the invocation by 
Rey. Father Emil Majchrzak, pastor of 
St. Stanislaus Church, and the bene- 
diction by Rev. B. B. Earnhart, pastor 
of the Chicopee Falls Methodist Church. 
Brig. Gen. Peter C. Hyzer, division engi- 
neer, U.S. Army Engineers, New England 
division, also spoke and the musical 
Selections were by the 8th Air Force 
Band, Westover Air Force Base, under 
Capt. Edward D’Alfonso, director. Tele- 
grams from Senators Leverett Saltonstall 
and Edward M. Kennedy and State Sen- 
ator Maurice A. Donahue, majority 
leader of the Massachusetts Senate, were 
read. State Representative Mitsie T. 
Kulig, of Chicopee, was present for the 
ground-breaking ceremony. 

Mr, Speaker, I include with my re- 
Marks in the Appendix the following 
news story from the Holyoke Transcript- 
Telegram of October 19, relating the 
Chicopee Falls project ground-breaking 
ceremonies: 

GROUND BREAKING HELD von $2 MILLION CHIC- 
OPEE RIVER FLOOD CONTROL PROJECT 

Credit to the industrialists and business- 
men of the area in bringing about the Chico- 
pee River flood control project, ground break- 
ing for which was held this morning, was 
paid by Co man Epwarp P. BOLAND, of 
Springfield, at the formal exercises held on 
the riverbank at the rear of the Chicopee 
Manufacturing Co., in Chicopee Falls. 

The Second District Representative in Con- 
gress told how the directors of the Chicopee 
Manufacturers Association met with city of- 
ficials and taxpayer group leaders following 
Hurricane Diane's nearly $3 million damage 
to this industrial area in July 1955, and set 
in motion a chain of events that culminated 
in today’s start on a flood control project 
which will avert such costly consequences. 

There were some 200 persons on hand for 
the exercises which were held in a large 
tent set up by the Army Engineers. 

Telegrams to Mayor Lysek were read from 
U.S, Senators Leverett Saltonstall and Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy and State Senator Maurice 
A. Donahue wishing the city excellent results 
from the project and regretting that previous 
commitments make it unable for the officials 
to attend. 

There was only one change in the sched- 
uled program. Rev. B. B. Earnhart, pastor 
ot the Chicopee Falls Methodist Church, gave 
the final benediction instead of Rev. Robert 
H. Cummings, of Grace Episcopal Church 
Of Chicopee, who was unable to be present. 
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Congressman BoLanD's talk was the high- 
light of a program attended by National, 


charge of the projects which will cost in 
excess of $2 million, as well as many inter- 
ested citizens. 

The flood control work is expected to be 
completed in 21 months. 

The program opened at 11 o'clock with 
the playing of the national anthem by the 
8th Air Force Band from Westover Air Force 
Base. Raymond W. Gelinas, chairman of the 
Chicopee Industrial Development Commis- 
sion and master of ceremonies for the pro- 
ceedings, gave the welcome, and the invoca- 
tion was given by Rev. Emil Majchrzak, pas- 
tor of St. Stanislaus Church, Chicopee. 

Following introduction of guests there 
were remarks by Mayor Lysek of Chicopee, 
Brig. Gen. Peter C. Hyzer, division engineer, 
U.S. Army Engineer Division, New England, 
and Congressman Boland, 

Continuing on the reaction of the city 
leaders to the disaster and the effect of the 


“Engineering studies were made of the 
damages suffered In the hurricane and of 
how a repetition of such losses might be 
averted. 

“The question of building a Federal pro- 
tection project, initially considered in 1936, 
was reviewed at my request, in the light of 
new evidence of its economic justification, 
as demonstrated by the destruction brought 
about by Hurricane Diane. 

“The industrialists and the businessmen 
of this area played a vital role in securing 
this project. They were in no mood to en- 
dure a continuing Sword-of-Damocles ex- 
istence. Floods had damaged their plants, 
impaired their production, and had threat- 
ened the economic life of the community. 

“This community has acted wisely in ask- 
ing help from the Army Corps of Engineers, 
which is the agency of the U.S. Government 
entrusted with nationwide responsibility for 
flood control. 

“You may wonder why the Federal Goy- 
ernment steps in on such matters. The 
answer is a simple one. The damages from 
floods adversely affect the economy of an en- 
tire region and ultimately the Nation. 
Thus, the benefits of flood protection spread 
throughout the national economy, Hence 
it is appropriate that the cost of flood pro- 
tection should be shared by the taxpayers 
of the United States, along with those of a 
particular community. 

“Shortly after the Hurricane Diane dis- 
aster, I received an urgent communication 
over the signatures of S. E. Harrison, factory 
manager, Chicopee plant of the U.S, Rubber 
Co.; Oliver M. Knode, vice president, Savage 
Arms Corp., and John F. Shaw, vice presi- 
dent, Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. They 
pointed out the severe losses sustained by 
their firms and arked me to consider the 
long history of economic stability which 
their plants represented. 

“Even more significant, however, was an 
ominous reference to what the future might 
hold for the economic health and welfare of 
the plants and for the thosuands of men 
and women who derived a living from them. 

“The project we inaugurate today will be 
a monument to the faith of both the peo- 
ple in this community, and of the Federal 
Government in the economic future of 
Chicopee. I am sure that it will serve you 
well and that you will make good use of 
the stability it provides, as a foundation for 
further growth. 

“This project will be an integral part of 
the flood control systems in the Connecticut 
River Basin, which stretches from the 
Canadian border to Long Island Sound and 
is the largest in New England. 

“Here some 15 local protection systems 
have been completed, or are under construc- 
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tion or design in the basin. Just as in the 


Quo Vadis, Mr. President? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have had the privilege frequently to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
the threat to peace posed by the war- 
like actions of the United Arab Repub- 
lic. I have pointed out how Egypt’s 
Nasser has made a farce of our foreign 
aid and has perverted our program in 
that key area of the world. 

In the September 30 issue of the news- 
letter published by the United Zionist 
Revisionist-Organization of America, 
with headquarters in my own State of 
New York, there is a most thought-pro- 
voking article which follows herewith on 
the merits of American foreign policy 
with respect to the Near East. 

The article follows: 

Quo Vants, Mr. Presipent? 

Americans take pride in the idealistic striv- 
ings of the country’s foreign policy. Three 
times within this century America fought 
wars against not for conquest and 
self-aggrandisement, but for justice and in- 
ternational morality, It is therefore painful 
to note that our diplomacy is lately discard- 
ing even the pretense of an ethical approach, 
and is following a line of appeasement and 
cynical opportunism. Moreover, it also ig- 
nores the very basis for any justifiable for- 
eign policy, the national interests of the 
United States. This is particularly striking 
in our behavior in the Middle East. 

The American people and the world at 
large are continually told that we abhor dic- 
tatorships and aggressors. Yet in the Middle 
East American diplomacy has for the last 
two decades, under all administrations, pur- 
sued a policy of playing up to all brands of 
despotic potentates and dictators, aiding 
brazen aggressors. This folly reached the 
height of absurdity under the administra- 
tion of President Kennedy. 

In the last few years our Government has 
been anchoring its Middle Eastern policy 
more and more to the wharf of the Egyptian 
dictator, Nasser. American money and diplo- 
matic support help him to fasten and tighten 
his totalitarian hold on the impoverished 
and ignorant Egyptian people. This sup- 
port enables him to indulge in all forms of 
aggression against his neighbors, threaten- 
ing their peace, freedom, and very existence. 
While we proclaim our aim of preserving the 
peace, we aid Nasser’s ambitions for conquest 
and war. 

Our diplomats became apologists for Nas- 
ser. His repeated threats of attacks on his 
neighbors are pooh-poohed as merely intend- 
ed for internal consumption, without any 
real meaning. The massive buildup of arm- 
aments, it is claimed, is for some other pur- 
pose, not to attack anyone. Our country’s 
diplomacy repeats here the same mistakes 
it made regarding Hitler's Mein Kampf” and 
Lenin’s and Stalin’s writings. 

Nasser's hiring of German scientists, former 
Nazis, to build missiles with cobalt, poison- 
ous radioactive gases, for the expliict pur- 
pose of annihilating Israel and her 2 mil- 
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lion Jews, is condoned by an administration 
spokesman as being better than having Rus- 
sian scientists working for Nasser. 

Nasser can do no wrong, as.far as our 
Government is concerned. His military in- 
cursion into Yemen warring with its people 
was given diplomatic sanction by the State 
Department by recognizing his puppet gov- 
ernment in Sana. The repeated reports by 
eyewitnesses of the Egyptians using poison 
gas against defenseless Yemenite villages are 
ignored by the State Department. 

Our diplomats are justifying their policy 
by the claim that it is keeping Nasser out of 
complete subjugation to Khrushchev. But 
the contrary facts stare us in the eyes. The 
Egyptian forces are equipped exclusively with 
Communist weapons. The Egyptian econ- 
omy is overmortgaged to the Soviets and 
their satellites. The Egyptian press and 
radio beamed to Asia and Africa follow mi- 
nutely the Kremlin's policy and propaganda 
line, hailing Moscow and deriding Wash- 


Nasser is also doing yeoman work for the 
Communists in Yemen, where Russian officers 
Ay Egyptian planes, command and control 
bases, The Soviets have built an airport 
there for their large Jet planes, providing 


try. 

administration continues to pose as 
of the free world. The facts, however, 
at our confused and confusing foreign 
has forfeited the understanding of 
natural friends and allies and has cost 
the respect of the world. It is time for 
e American people to ask Mr. Kennedy— 
o vadis, Mr. President? 


nou 


Reader’s Digest Article Distorts Remarks 
of Eugene Black 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


Or MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the sen- 
sationalist article Charles Stevenson 
wrote for the August 1963 Reader's Digest 
entitled Let's Stop Sending U.S. Dollars 
To Aid Our Enemies” contained many 
distortions of fact, some of which I dealt 
with in my remarks in the August 12 
RECORD. 

Recently, a supporter of our aid pro- 
grams wrote to point out that the orig- 
inal Digest article had severely distorted 
the remarks of Eugene Black, retired 
president of the World Bank. The arti- 
cle sought to demonstrate that Black op- 
posed foreign aid, and that the aid 
program has not achieved any of its ob- 
jectives. This was accomplished by quot- 
ead a part of what Mr. Black had 


An examination of Mr. Black's full re- 
marks shows that the main point of 
Black’s speech was that foreign aid is a 
“vitally essential element of our national 
policy” in building a sound world econ- 
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omy and society which alone will let us 
fulfill our own national aspirations.” He 
went on to say that even if the demise of 
communism occurred tomorrow, foreign 
aid to the underdeveloped would remain 
“an imperative of our time.” 

While concerned that our aid program 


should produce visible results, Mr. Black 


explicitly states: 

As Americans, you have, I believe, an ob- 
ligation to support the general concept of 
foreign aid. 


Excerpts from the speech follow: 
FOREIGN Am: DEVELOPMENT BUSINESS Is OUR 
GAME AND OUR HERITAGE 
(Excerpts of speech by Eugene R. Black, Presi- 
dent, International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, delivered at 41st an- 
nual dinner, New York Group, Investment 
Bankers Association of America, New York 

City, October 4, 1961) 


I want to advance to you, and with convic- 
tion, the following propositions: 

First, that foreign aid, properly conceived, 
is a vitally essential element of our national 
policy—not for the shrill, short-term rea- 
sons usually advanced, but for the longer 
range objective of building the kind of sound 
world economy and society which alone will 
let us fulfill our own national aspirations, 

Second, that we can only achieve the real 
objective of our foreign aid program if em- 
phasis is put, not on the quantity of money 
provided, but on the quality of the invest- 
ment made with that money—on the amount 
of effective development which foreign aid 
funds buy or induce. 

And finally, I want to suggest that the fl- 
nancial and business leaders of this coun- 
try have a much greater role to play in mak- 
ing our foreign ald program effective than 
has ever been appreciated in Washington 
or has yet been generally recognized by you. 

. . . * . 

If we are out to be popular—if we aren't 
thickskinned enough to hear, without ran- 
cor, critcism from those to whom we have 
extended aid—we had better get out of this 
business. And we had better get out of it, 
too, if we are going to consider every tempo- 
rary advance of communism a defeat for our 
program. 

But if we ever did cut out or cut down 
on our foreign aid for any such reason, it 
would be more than the loss of a batile in 
our struggle with Russia—it would be a de- 
feat for the affirmative objectives of our na- 
tional policy quite apart from the cold war. 
Indeed, if the Communist conspiracy should 
be totally defeated tomorrow, foreign aid to 
the underdeveloped world would remain, I 
suggest, an imperative of our time. 

There are a number of reasons why this 18 
so. For one thing, there are humanitarian 
and moral considerations behind our aid. 
We are moved by a concern for the welfare of 
others, by an impulse to help those who are 
engaged in a struggle against poverty, dis- 
ease, and ignorance. We need not and should 
not be ashamed to recognize and indeed to 
proclaim this reason for our foreign aid; 
generosity to less fortunate peoples is an 
aspect of our national tradition of which we 
can justifiably be proud. 

There are economic consideration behind 
the program of considerable importance to 
our own welfare. The only effective way to 
assure sources of supply for the basic raw 
materials we need, the only effective way to 
assure expanding markets for the products 
of our industries, is to help other countries 
to achieve and maintain self-sustaining eco- 
nomic growth. 

But important and valid as these humani- 
tarlan and economic considerations are, I 
suggest that there are reasons for foreign aid 
far more compelling, for more basic, than 
these. We discovered many years ago in our 
own society that growth based on a prosper- 
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ous few and an impoverished many was nel- 
ther healthy nor enduring, that our Nation's 
system of free enterprise could expand and 
grow strong over the long pull only by open- 
ing opportunities to the people at large and 
thereby releasing their energies and initia- 
tive. This has been reflected in many differ- 
ent ways—in our public education and pub- 
lic health systems, in our fiscal regime, in 
our slum clearance and urban renewal pro- 
grams, in our encouragement of agriculture, 
and so on. 

Every consideration of policy which dic- 
tated our national program is reproduced on 
the world scene—and the world today is 
smaller in many ways than was the United 
States when these national programs were 
first started. The industrial countries can- 
not count on remaining, for long, isolated 
islands of prosperity. Certainly, as I have 
already commented, their industries cannot 
achieve their long-range potentialities ex- 
cept as they build up the markets waiting to 
be developed in the economically backward 
countries. And, even more certainly, they 
cannot count on the political stability they 
need so long as great parts of the world are 
smoldering with the discontent born of 
poverty unrelieved by hope. 

The only answer I know to all this is 
somehow to give the peoples of the under- 
developed world the opportunity, the 
means—and the incentive—to produce more. 
That is the simple meaning of all the high- 
flown talk about economic development. 
This is the essential objective of foreign aid— 
to enable the impoverished peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America to improve their 
own lot by growing more crops, extracting 
more minerals, manufacturing more indus- 
trial products, so that they can enjoy a bet- 
ter standard of living and higher standards 
of education, thus giving their children 
greater opportunities than they themselves 
have known, 

* 7 . . * 


The concepts and principles underlying 
the new foreign aid legislation are a big step 
in the right direction; financing in the con- 
text of carefully considered development 
programs, rather than for a series of isolated, 
unrelated projects; long-term planning and 
commitment of funds; special concern for 
countries prepared to mobilize their own re- 
sources effectively and to carry out necessary 
internal reforms; and administrative respon- 
sibility entrusted to a single ald agency es- 
tablished at an appropriately high level and 
as an integral part of government. The tar- 
gets of the program will not be easy to achieve 
and, in actual administration realistic com- 
promises will sometimes have to be made. 
But given the understanding support, the 
friendly but firm criticism of groups such as 
this, I feel confident that the program can be 
kept headed in the right direction. 

But let me say again in conclusion, as I 
said at the start, that your support will be 
effective only if and to the extent that you 
emphasize the right issues. 

We must stop asking whether foreign aid 
is really winning us popularity and ask 
whether it's really buying us development. 

We must stop worrying every time the So- 
viets extend development assistance to one of 
the underdeveloped countries and concen- 
trate instead on whether our own programs 
are being effectively carried out. For this 
development business is our game and our 
heritage, and not Khrushchey's or that of 
the Soviets. b 

It is our heritage which has demonstrated 
to the peoples of the underdeveloped world 
that there is an alternative to abject poverty. 

It is our heritage which introduced the 
radical idea of self-determination and na- 
tional independence, 

It is our heritage which has shown the 
way to mass consumption and to widest par- 
ticipation in the fruits of economic progress. 

It is our heritage which, by giving im- 
petus to this whole revolutionary business 
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of development, has carried a message of 
hope to human beings the world over. 

So let's play the game with good heart and 
cool head. Let's play it with vigor but with- 
out panic. Surely, we need not fear to lose 
if we only play it well. 


Kennedy Policy in Trying To Make 
Deals With the Communists Fails Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, most Amer- 
icans are convinced you cannot make 
deals with the Communists. Evidently 
this word never got through to the White 
House as the President continues the 
dangerous policy of “accommodation” 
of the Soviet Union. 

Every time President Kennedy makes 
a move in this direction he fails and the 
failure costs American prestige and 
power. 

The following excerpt from the World- 
gram page of the U.S. News & World 
Report of October 28, 1963, reminds us 
what Khrushchev is doing in Berlin and 
his contempt for any deals offered him 
by the United States: 

KENNEDY Pouicy c TRYING To Make DEALS 
Wits THE COMMUNISTS FAILS AGAIN 

Washington is having to take a second 
look, a much harder one, at Soviet moves 
affecting West Berlin. Official theory that 
Communist interference with U.S. military 
convoys was just a misunderstanding is be- 
ing quietly buried. 


On the face of it, a Soviet demand for a 


head count of Western soldiers crossing 
Soviet-held territory seems trivial, hardly 
worth mentioning. 

But when you look into these latest inci- 
dents on the road to Berlin— 

Communists, you find, are trying to tight- 
en control over West's access to Berlin. 
What's more, the Communists are making a 
little progress. 

For example: Before latest incidents, U.S. 
stand when stopped on road to Berlin was to 
insist on rights of access, offer no explana- 
tions to Communist officers, keep them 
guessing as to what U.S. troops might do 11 
blocked. 

But this time Washington officials spelled 
out to Russians U.S. procedure governing 
military convoys to and from Berlin. Only 
when a large“ U.S. force is involved, Wash- 
ington explained, will United States agree to 
a Soviet head count. 

Result: United States has limited its fu- 
ture freedom of action, if only in a small 
way. Big or little, it’s another Soviet gain in 
controlling access to Berlin. 

Another thing: After 18 yoars of wrestling 
with the Berlin problem, United States and 
Britain and France still have no standard 
procedure governing military convoys to Ber- 
lin. United States has one set of rules, 
Britain another, France still another. 

This is an open invitation to Russia to ex- 
ploit Allied differences. 

Notice this, too: When Soviet armor and 
antitank guns blocked the autobahn, the 
Berlin road, the United States was put in the 
Position of having to use force to exercise its 
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rights. It’s as if the United States had no 
legal right of access to Berlin at all. 

Khrushchev’s timing is really not as puz- 
zling as it seems at first glance. 

True, Khrushchev turned tough on Berlin 
the very day the nuclear test ban went into 
effect. But on that same day Khrushchev 
wrote President Kennedy to remind him the 
Berlin problem was still unsettled, still dan- 
gerous. 

Moreover, it was during this same week 
Russia revealed to the world very serious 
weakness. It had to turn to the United 
States for wheat. So, toughness at Berlin, 
where Russia is strong, might help blot out 
signs of weakness elsewhere. 

Khrushchey ran no risk in Berlin. He 
had nothing to lose, everything to gain. Up- 
shot: If anybody gained at Berlin, it was 
Khrushchey, not the West. 

Wooing of the United States, except at 
Berlin, most likely will now go on as before. 


Mr. Dixon Demolishes a Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an excellent editorial appearing 
in the Washington Daily News of Octo- 
ber 14, 1963, pointing out the grave de- 
fects of the quality stabilization bill now 
pending before the Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Mu. Drxon DEMOLISHES a BILL 


Paul Rand Dixon is chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Government 
agency more concerned than any with seeing 
that the public gets a square deal for the 
things its buys. When it comes to price 
fixing, the PTC probably is better informed 
than anybody—since it was price fixing that 
resulted in the creation of the FTC in 1915. 

Mr. Dixon, in the line of public service, 
has just done a demolishing job on the so- 
called quality stabilization bill pending be- 
fore Congress. This is the new name for the 
fair trade legislation which has been pushed, 
unsuccessfully, in Congress for several years. 

Some States now have fair trade (alias 
price-fixing) laws. In some States these 
jaws have been declared unconstitutional. 
But in States where the laws still are in 
effect, Mr. Dixon said, it has been proved 
that prices are higher than in adjoining 
States which do not have such laws. 

One of the arguments put up in favor of 
the quality stabilization bill is that it would 
protect small merchants from discount 
houses. Mr. Dixon demolished that claim, 
too. He said, on the contrary, the small or 
independent merchants would be unable 
to compete with the lower priced brands 
sold by chain stores because they would be 
compelled, as a result of law, to abide by 
prices fixed by the manufacturers, So they 
would lose business. 

The quality stabilization bill proposes to 
give the power of Federal law to price fixing 
which the FTC and the Antitrust Division 
of the Justice Department are always fight- 
ing. It would tend to stifle competition, 
which is the essence of the American system 
and the basis for all other Federal law gov- 
erning business operations. 

Mr. Dixon's testimony ought to be enough 
to kill the bill, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a strange phenomenon in the United 
States today. The President, all his So- 
cialist advisers, and the Department of 
State think Tito is a wonderful guy; the 
American people think just the opposite. 

Today's New York Daily News edi- 
torially backs up my remarks of last 
Tuesday when I spoke on the subject 
of the Yugoslavian murderer. 

The editorial follows: 

TEN Days or SHAME 

For reasons best known to President John 
F. Kennedy and his State Department, one 
of the world's most hated mass murderers 
now is infesting the United States as an in- 
vited guest. 

This strangely honored killer, of course, 18 
Josip Broz, alias Tito. He and his Commu- 
nist mob seized power over stricken Yugo- 
slavia in World War II, after thoughtfully 
murdering the Patriot Mihallovich. 

He is credited with the efficient slaughter 
of 500,000 of his own people, including the 
savage murders of hundreds of Yugoslav 
priests and nuns. 

Amazingly, he has conned and black- 
mailed successive gullible administrations 
in Washington for at least $2.5 billion in mis- 
directed aid. Yet he still functions as a key 
member of Moscow's International Cosa 
Nostra. 

We have received a plaintive letter of 
protest from the United American Croa- 
tlans, who know Tito well. They can’t un- 
derstand why this bloody-handed gangster, 
fiercely hated by 95 percent of his captive 
Yugoslavs, ever was invited to dishonor the 
United States of America for 10 days, or even 
to address the supertolerant U.N. General 
Assembly tomorrow. Neither can we. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government. publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed higher education bill and six other bills on calendar call. 
Both Houses cleared mental retardation assistance bill for the President. 
House passed eight miscellaneous bills. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 18837-18864 
Bills Introduced: 2 bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 2248-2249. Pages 18639-18840 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. R. 6500, authorizing funds for military construc- 
tion for fiscal year 1964, with amendment (S. Rept. 
571); 

S.J. Res. 49, authorizing continuing program to re- 
duce nonbeneficial consumptive use of water in the 
Pecos River Basin, N. Mex. and Tex., with amendments 
(S. Rept. 572); - . 

S. 1605, providing for a system of labeling insecticides 
and pesticides, with amendment (S. Rept. 573); 

S. 26, to authorize construction and operation of the 
Dixie project, Utah, with amendments (S. Rept. 574); 

S. 16, to provide for the establishment of the Ozark 
National Rivers in the State of Missouri, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 575); 

H.R. 844, declaring that certain U.S. land be held in 
trust for the Oglala Sioux Indian Tribe of the Pine Ridge 
Reservation (S. Rept. 576); 

H.R. 845, declaring that certain U.S. land be held in 
trust for the Oglala Sioux Indian Tribe of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation (S. Rept. 577); 

S. 136, placing certain U.S.-held lands in trust for the 
Rosebud Sioux Tribe of South Dakota, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 578); 

H.R. 2635, to include the Fort Mojave Indian Reser- 
vation among reservations excepted from the 25-year 
lease limitation (S. Rept. 579); 

S. 1885, declaring that the U.S. holds in trust for the 
Indians of the Battle Mountain Colony, Nev., certain 
lands used for cemetery purposes, with amendment 
(S. Rept. 580); 

S. 1594, to allow the Navajo and the Ute Mountain 
Tribes to bring suit in order to quiet title to reservation 


lands (S. Rept. 581); 
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H.R. 1989, authorizing the government of the Virgin 
Islands to issue general obligation bonds, with amend- 
ment (S. Rept. 582); 

S. 1718, to amend the law with respect to trade with 
the Indians, with amendment (S. Rept. 583); 

S. 2139, to provide for disposition of judgment funds 
on deposit to the credit of the Kootenai Tribe or Band 
of Indians, Idaho (S. Rept. 584); 

S. 2111, to fix the beneficial ownership of the Colo- 
rado River Indian Reservation, Ariz. and Calif., with 
amendment (S. Rept. 585); 

H.R. 6225, authorizing funds for the rehabilitation 
of Guam from typhoon damage (S. Rept. 586); and 

H.R. 6481, to permit the government of Guam to 
authorize a public authority to undertake housing activ- 
ities (S. Rept. 587). Page 18839 
Calendar Call: On call of calendar, six bills were 
passed, as follows: 


Without amendment and cleared for President: 
_ Irrigation: H.R. 641, authorizing removal of certain 
assessable land from the Wapato Indian irrigation proj- 
ect, Washington; and 
Public lands: H. R. 4588, to withdraw for use by the 
Navy certain lands at Mojave B Aerial Gunnery Range, 
San Bernardino County, Calif. 


Without amendment and cleared for House: 
Irrigation: S. 1687, authorizing modification of the 
repayment contract of the Big Flat Irrigation District, 
Montana; and 
Water: S. 1584, authorizing execution of a contract 
for repayment of reimbursable costs of the Newton 
project, Utah. 


With amendment and cleared for House: 
Irrigation: S. 1299, deferring certain operation and 
maintenance charges of the Eden Valley Irrigation & 
Drainage District, Wyoming; and 
Andrew Johnson Monument: S. 1243, authorizing 
acquisition of the Andrew Johnson Home at Greenville, 


The Role of the Federal Government in 
Providing Medical Care for the Na- 
tion’s Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA- 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
October 6 of this year two of our col- 
leagues—Senator Musker, of Maine, and 
Senator Munort, of South Dakota—en- 
gaged in a debate on the topic of the role 
of the Federal Government in providing 
medical care for the Nation’s senior 
citizens. 

This discussion was carried over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System on the 
radio program “Reviewing Stand,” which 
is sponsored by Northwestern University 
at Evanston, Il. 

Since this discussion sheds new light 
on an important public issue I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the debate 
be placed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the text of 
the debate was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

War SHOULD Be THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT IN ProvipInc MEDICAL CARE 

TO THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES? 


(A radio discussion over WGN, Chicago, 
and the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
Guests: Hon. Kart Muwot, U.S. Senator from 
South Dakota; Hon. Epmunp MUSKIE, US, 
Senator, Maine, Guest moderator: Mr. Nor- 
borne Robinson, editor, Congressional Di- 
gest. Host: James H. McBurney, dean, 
School of Speech, Northwestern University.) 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1963 


Announcer: Northwestern University, in 
association with WGN and the Mutual 
Broadcasting presents the Review- 
ing Stand, now in its 30th year on the air. 
Tonight's subject: Medicare and the Federal 
Government. To introduce tonight's guests, 
here is moderator James H, McBurney, dean 
of the School of Speech at Northwestern 
University. 

Dean McBurney: The Reviewing Stand is 
Pleased indeed, to join with the committee 
On discussion and debate of the National 
University Extension Association, in pre- 
senting this special broadcast. It signals the 
Opening of the new high school debate sea- 
son across the United States. Each year, 
the committee recommends a problem to be 
debated by high school groups throughout 
the country as the national high school de- 
bate question, Each fall, to mark the open- 
ing of the forensic season, the topic is dis- 
cussed on a national broadcast by eminent 
Speakers from public life. The Reviewing 
Stand is happy to present the program on 
the 1963-64 subject: What should be the 
role of the Federal Government in providing 
Medical Care to the citizens of the United 
States? 

To introduce today’s guests, here is our 
guest moderator, Mr. Norborne Robinson, 
editor of the Congressional Digest, in Wash- 
ington. 
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Mr. Robinson: Thank you, Dean MeBur- 
ney. In the U.S. Congress where decisions on 
the Federal medical policy are made, in- 
terest has for some time been mainly con- 
centrated in the area of medical care for 
the aged. In 1960 Co: enacted the 
Kerr-Mills bill in addition to expanding a 
longstanding program that provides Federal 
contributions to State welfare programs for 
the needy, part of which goes for the pay- 
ment of the medical bills of needy persons. 

The bill established a new program. 
Popularly referred to as Kerr-Mllls, this pro- 
gram is designed to help other individuals 
whose income or resources are deemed other- 
wise sufficient but who may be unable to 
meet all or part of their medical expenses. 
The program is operated by the States and 
financed on a joint Federal-State basis. 
Since World War H. a prominent proposal 
before the Congress would add to the social 
security system a program of hospital and 
nursing home paymnets for patients 65 
or over to be financed by an increase in the 
social security tax. Popularly referred to as 
medicare, this approach has the support of 
the Kennedy administration, among others. 
It is against this general that 
the controversy is waged in Washington over 
what the role of the Federal Government on 
medical care should be. 

We are privileged to have with us two 
distinguished U.S. Senators to discuss this 
role. Senator Kant Munpr of South Dakota, 
a Republican, has been a successful educa- 
tor, farmer, and businessman. Elected to 
the U.S. House of Representatives in 1938, he 
served there until his election to the Senate 
in 1948. He was reelected to the Senate in 
1954 and 1960. Senator EDMUND MUSKIE of 
Maine, a Democrat, is a lawyer. He has 
served in the Maine legislature and was elec- 
ted Governor of Maine in 1954. Subse- 
quently, he was elected to the Senate in 1958. 
Senator Musk, you're on record as favoring 
the medicare approach. What are some of 
the reasons? 

Senator Musxim. Yes, I do support the 
social security approach to the problem of 
medical care for the aged and I do so for 
these reasons briefly, First, I think that the 
problem is such as to require a broader-based 
effort than we are now making. The Kerr- 
Mills legislation which was adopted by the 
Congress in 1960, has not met the problem 
and I doubt that it can meet it. Second, the 
problem is not being met and I doubt that 
it can be met by private insurance. The 
question of whether or not the Kerr-Mills 
program or private insurance is meeting the 
problem, I think, must be related also to 
the philosophy with which we approach this 
problem. It seems to me that the underlying 
issue in the current debate over medicare is 
whether we should forestall so far as we can 
the poverty which health costs create among 
the aged, or whether we shall wait for poverty 
to occur and minister to only those who have 
already exhausted their own resources. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Senator MUNDT? 

Senator Munpt. Well, I oppose the King- 
Anderson approach or the medicare approach 
and favor the Kerr-Mills approach which was 
initiated in 1960. I think it's gratifying in- 
deed that in 3 short years that the Kerr-Milis 
bill has been in operation, 40 different States 
and jurisdictions have set up their own ma- 
chinery for cooperating with the Federal 
Government to provide the necessary medical 
and hospital expenses for the indigent aged. 
Ten States or nine States“ jurisdictions are 
in the process and only three States“ juris- 


dictions, out of the 52 involved altogether, 
have done nothing at all. 

I think that this is a most encouraging 
sign and it seems to me that we should recog- 
nize that medical cost of people who are 
aged, their dental bills, the other optical 
costs, and the rest of the costs that they con- 
front are just as serious and just as difficult 
to meet as are the hospital costs. So I oppose 
the King-Anderson approach, not only be- 
cause it is compulsory, and not only because 
it is umnecessary, but because it is woefully 
inadequate, and does not provide the kind 
of care which is available under Kerr-Milis 
as it has been implemented by at least 40 
States. 

Senator Muskie. I must say that my sta- 
tistics on the extent to which the States have 
implemented Kerr-Mills differ somewhat 
from Senator Munpr’s and there may really 
be no difference if we analyzed the statistics. 
As I understand it, from the latest figures 
provided for me by the Senate Committee on 
the Aging, 28 States actually have operating 
programs in effect compared with 24 about 
a year ago, so that there's been a gain of 
just 4 States in developing operating pro- 
grams, even though this year has been a legis- 
lative year in most States. Now another 10 
States have programs in some shape, that is, 
pending legislation or authorizing legislation 
approval; whether or not in those States 
operating programs will finally be developed 
I can’t evaluate at this point. And then, of 
course, there are some States which have not 
acted at all. 

But I think, in addition to looking at the 
number of States which may or may not 
have acted in Kerr-Mills, we have to look 
at the adequacy of thelr program. There 
are many measures of this, of course, but 
the fact is that most of those programs are 
keyed to the needs of the indigent. For 
example, just to use one standard that is 
found in almost all of the State programs, 
those who earn more than $1,500 a year— 
in some States it goes as high as $2,000 a 
year—are not eligible for relief under the 
Kerr-Mills program. And this means, to 
go back to the philosophic statement I made 
earlier, that in those States they believe 
that the lower-income groups are to exhaust 
their resources before they're given assist- 
ance. 

Senator Munor: Id like to say something 
about that matter of adequacy, but first as 
to the number of States, I know that all of 
these figures in this whole concept of the 
discussion of the various programs, the com- 
pulsory and the voluntary one, you have a 
sort of a floating set of figures because they 
change. I am quoting from a report as of 
August 31, 1963—that's this year—issued by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare when I point out that 40 States 
have the program in effect or have it virtually 
completed. Nine are in process in one way 
or another or have made some effort and 
three have done nothing at all under Kerr- 
Mills. 

Now, about the adequacy of the two pro- 
grams. Let me point out that in this com- 
pulsory program of compulsory health in- 
surance called the King-Anderson program, 
or sometimes called medicare, we certainly 
have misnamed a monstrosity because it 
provides no medical care at all. It is simply 
a very inadequate and partial program of 
hospital insurance and does not give the 
aged or the needy the kind of care that they 
require. Now the King-Anderson program, 
let it be said, does provide for a certain kind 
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of visitation by visiting nurses and so forth 
after a $20 minimum deduction has occurred. 

But the thing about the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram which I like is that it recognizes that 
after you're 65 you may have any one of a 
variety of ailments and so it provides for 
doctors and surgeons and hospitalization 
and nursing and drugs and dental benefits 
and provides an insurance program or an 
insurance protection for the various kind of 
maladies and problems that can confront 
somebody in old age and who needs it. Now 
the reason why the program provided under 
Kerr-Mills can give you a more adequate 
protection against a compulsory universal 
program is very simple. This medicare pro- 
gram, by being compulsory, requires that it 
become available to everybody so it's avail- 
able to those who are very rich and who 
don't need it at all instead of limiting to 
those people who require some kind of as- 
sistance at the time of an ailment in old age. 

Senator Muskre: I'm sure that I'm not 
going to be able to settle in a few minutes 
here the exact statistical count on Kerr- 
Mills, but we know that it lies somewhere 
between 28 and 40. I'd like to concentrate 
for just a few moments upon this question 
of adequacy of care. 

In the first place, the King-Anderson bill 
is much broader in its benefits than has been 
suggested Senator Munor's comments. 
It provides hospital care for periods 
from 45 through 90 to 180 days depending 
upon the options selected. Secondly, it pro- 
vides skilled nursing facility care to follow 
hospitalization, thus making available a low- 
cost service for prolonged service after 
needed hospitalization, Thirdly, it provides 
for hospital out-patient diagnostic services, 
again to avoid hospitalization, but a service 
enabling older people to pinpoint their diffi- 
culty and their problems. Finally, it pro- 
vides home health services of up to a total 
of $240 a year. 

Now, by contrast, Kerr-Mills. Federal law 
in Kerr-Mills requires that at least two types 
of care, one institutional and one noninsti- 
tutional, must be covered. The only type of 
care common to the 28 to which I 
referred earlier, is in-patient hospital care. 
Only four States provide substantial cover- 
age of the five major types of service which 
are hospital care, physician services, nursing 
home care, prescribed drugs, and dental care. 
Only four States provide programs which 
are that broad and even those States do 
not cover all needed care. 

Now, covered care is available in eight 
States under Kerr-Mills only in certain kinds 
or degree of illness, and in some of them 
the illness has to be acute or chronic before 
the applicant can qualify. Periods for which 
care is available are short and in four States 
no more than 15 days of hospital care are 
available and no more than 15 days per stay 
in four other States, so that the care pro- 
vided under Kerr-Mills is by no means as 
broad as has been suggested. 

Senator MunpT. On the contrary, the care 
made available by Kerr-Mills is much 
broader. Now it is true because this is a 
voluntary program that each State works 
out its own basis for cooperation in partner- 
ship with the Federal Government. And 
the program is still 3 years old. States are 
moving forward in an orderly manner but at 
the ultimate and the optimum arrangement, 
it is very obvious that Kerr-Mills does cover 
a great many more things than are possible 
at all under the King-Anderson program. 
My colleague suggests that under the King- 
Anderson program you can get a diagnostic 
analysis. This is true, but that doesn’t cure 
the patient. The beauty of the Kerr-Mills 
program is that after being diagnosed you 
can also get a cure and each State can pro- 
vide its own kind of medical facilities. 

There are other things that I don't like 
about this compulsory program besides the 
fact that it is Inadequate and that it is un- 
needed, because you don't have very many 
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people left in the category of over 65 who 
need the particular kind of selective treat- 
ment in a hospital provided under the King- 
Anderson program. One thing I don't like 
about it very much is that it violates the 
whole American concept of taxation. We're 
dedicated in this country, I believe, to a 
system of progressive taxation based upon 
the concept that you take from people in 
accordance with their ability to pay. But 
the program which is compulsory, which 
adds to the social security tax of an in- 
dividual, is regressive taxation because it 
taxes everybody alike for the first part of 
their income and, incidentally, makes the 
benefits available to everybody alike. The 
millionaire and the pauper get the same 
benefits and each is required to pay on the 
standpoint of his initial income the same 
exact tax rate, which in my opinion is not 
an American concept of raising revenue. 

Senator Muskie. Senator Munpr says 
that the King-Anderson bill violates Ameri- 
can concepts of taxation. Well now, all it 
does is take advantage of the system that's 
been in effect since the midthirties, the social 
security system. Now, this is as American 
at this point as any program in this field 
that I can think of. For almost 30 years 
now, Americans have been paying the social 
security tax under a compulsory program 
to guard against the hazards of unemploy- 
ment, disability, and other hazards which 
afflict us in modern society. Now Senator 
Mur calls this regressive taxation. Well, 
under the Kerr-Mills program, the respon- 
sibility is thrown back upon the States, 
most of which rely upon the sales tax to 
support their programs. Well, now, cer- 
tainly, no tax is more regressive than the 
sales tax. 

Now, Senator Munpr has constantly re- 
ferred to the social security program as 
being compulsory. It is no more compulsory 
than it is in the case of retirement pensions 
under the social security system, but the 
purpose of the social security approach, and 
I think that this ought to be hammered 
home, is that it provides a means for the 
average citizen to contribute during his 
working years to a program which will as- 
sure him that these benefits will be avail- 
able to him when he reaches age 65. 

Now it seems to me that you've got to 
make your choice. Either this is a good 
thing to do—that is, to save during your 
working years to provide for this care that 
you may need when you reach 65—or it 
isn't. Now, if we say it’s a good thing to 
do then I know of no way to do it except 
on a broad-based scale such as social se- 
curity provides. Now, if what we're talking 
about is a relief program available to people 
only after they have exhausted all their re- 
sources and only after they have reached 
65 in whatever economic situation they may 
be, why then perhaps the voluntary ap- 
proach which would make the program 
available only to those people in such dire 
circumstances is the approach. But I think 
you've got to come back to this underlying 
philosophy which provides the most, if you 
want to use that term, the most dignified 
kind of assistance, the most realistic, the 
re adequate when one reaches the age of 


Senator Munpr. I'd like to say something 
about that “working years” concept because 
one of the many reasons why it seems to 
me the King-Anderson compulsory medicare 
concept is wrong is that it does nothing 
whatsoever to protect the young family dur- 
ing its working years, It requires them to 
pay a tax sometimes as long as 40 years on 
the gamble that sometimes after they're 
65 they will need some health benefits. But 
they get nothing during the working years 
and it takes out of their income money 
which they might better have placed into 
some kind of private insurance program or 
company insurance That way, if 
during the productive years of the young 
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family life, the head of the family is 
stricken, he can get some benefits. This, 
after all, simply provides a bet that you 
provide and you'll pay your taxes under a 
compulsory program until you're 65 on the 
gamble you won't be sick before you're 65, 
you'll be so sure you be sick after you're 
65 you need some Government ald. Now, 
it tends to destroy the initiative, the desire, 
and the capability of a young family to pro- 
vide the kind of health insurance and the 
kind of protection it requires during its 
formative years and during its productive 
years. So this is another reason why it 
moves against the concept. 

Now, my friend from Maine said that most 
of the States raise their money by sales tax. 
I point out to him that a great many average 
States have income taxes based on a progres- 
sive program just the same as we have in 
the Federal Government and that when you 
provide a tax compeliing the poor to pay for 
the health needs of the rich after they're 65, 
this also is not compatible with our Ameri- 
can concept, 

Senator Musk. The Senator complains 
that the social security approach provides 
nothing for people in their working years 
but only after they reach age 65. Well, the 
complaint that the policyholder gets no 
benefits until the hazard strikes could be 
made against private insurance as well as 
the social security insurance system. The 
very purpose of insurance is to provide for 
the payment of premiums to make available 
certain benefits and certain protections 
against hazards when the hazard strikes. 
So I see no difference between the social 
security system and private insurance in this 
respect. Now, on that point 

Mr, Rozsrnson. Our time seems to be run- 
ning out in this very fast moving debate, 
regrettably. Senator Murr, in closing, how 
would you summarize your position on the 
role of the Federal Goyernment in provid- 
ing medical care? 

Senator Munopr. Well, of course in the 
minute and a half we have for a summary, 
it’s very difficult to even summarize the 
reasons why I’m against this medicare pro- 
gram. I'm against it for so many reasons. 
It leads toward socialized medicine, As I say, 
it compels the young working family to 
gamble and it has to pay a compulsory tax 
for the full lifetime until after 65 on the 
expectation and the improbable hope that 
nothing is going to happen to the family 
until after 65. 

I'm against it because it’s compulsory, be- 
cause its benefits are inadequate. I consider 
it legislative alchemy because the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow Is not there. 
It doesn’t provide the medical facilities; it 
doesn't provide the doctors’ cost; it doesn't 
provide for a great many things. It's re- 
gressive taxation and it’s unnecessary be- 
cause under the Kerr-Milis program in 3 
years we've had an astronomical increase in 
the kind of protection made available to 
people who need medical attention. And it 
provides it in a full package and a full pro- 
gram so they can get the kind of medical 
care they require if they need it after 65. 
I'm against it because, after all, under our 
American concept, we in this country should 
promote the general welfare not provided 
for the individual. 

Mr. Rostnson. Senator Musk, how would 
you summarize your position? 

Senator Musxre, I'd like to touch just 
briefly again on this question of a compul- 
sory program. The Kerr-Mills program is 
just as compulsory in the same sense that 
Senator Munor speaks of. The Kerr- Mills is 
supported by the general taxpayer—the tax- 
payer who pays excise taxes and income 
taxes. He has no choice about paying those 
taxes so he is compelled to pay taxes to sup- 
port this program in the same sense that 
under the social security plan the payer of 
social security taxes is compelled to pay 
them, In addition, the Kerr-Mills taxpayer 
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has to pay State taxes and he has no choice 
about that. 

Now, I am for the social security approach, 
again: first, because a broader-based effort 
is needed in order to meet the problems; 
secondly, because it is an insurance scheme 
which makes it possible for the average work- 
er to contribute to his own benefits when he 
reaches retirement age; thirdly, because its 
aim is to prevent poverty and not deal with 
the problem after poverty has been enforced. 

Mr. Rostnson. I'm sorry, gentlemen, but 
our time is up. Our thanks to our guests 
for this evening, Senator Kant. MUNDT of 
South Dakota, and Senator EDMUND MUSKIE 
of Maine. This is Norborne Robinson in 
Washington. 

Dean McBurney. You have just heard a 
special Northwestern University Reviewing 
Stand discussion, presented in cooperation 
with the committee on discussion and debate 
of the National University Extension Associa- 
tion. The topic—What Should Be the Role 
of the Federal Government in Providing 
Medical Care to the Citizens of the United 
States?—is to be the subject of debate and 
discussion in high schools throughout the 
Nation during the 1963-64 forensic season, 
Our thanks to the participants in Washing- 
ton and to our guest moderator, Mr. Nor- 
borne Robinson. 

Copies of this discussion are printed and 
made available to the public in order to 
further Interest in such discussions of ques- 
tions affecting the public welfare. Tran- 
Scripts may be obtained by sending a stamp- 
ed, self-addressed envelope and 15 cents for 
each copy to: National Publishing Co., 1300 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

Thank you for listening. This is James H. 
McBurney, dean of the School of Speech at 
Northwestern University. 

Announcer. The Reviewing Stand is pro- 
duced for Northwestern University by Robert 
W. Thomas and directed by Gloria Werk- 
meister. The Reviewing Stand originates in 
the studios of WGN, Chicago, as a feature 
of public affairs. 

This special program was presented in co- 
operation with the committee on discus- 
sion and debate of the National University 
Extension Association. 


FURTHER READING 


Anyone interested in further study of the 
problems discussed in the Reviewing Stand 
program on American medicine or in the ac- 
tivities of the committee on discussion and 
debate is referred to American Medicine: 
The 37th Discussion and Debate Manual edi- 
ted for the Committee by Bower Aly and 
Charley Leistner and published in the Library 
Edition by the Committee on Discussion and 
Debate, Box 5152 University Station, Eu- 
gene, Oreg. The Library Edition presents 
the four quarterlies attractively bound to- 
gether under a single cover. The price is $5 
if billed or $4.05 postpaid if remittance ac- 
Companies order. 

Additional copies of this transcript may 
also be obtained at the National Publishing 
Co., Division of McCall Corp., 1800 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., W. n, D.C., 20036, 
for 15 cents per copy or $11.75 per 100 copies. 


Red Plot Threatens a Soviet Latin 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, while 


President Kennedy is doing his best to 
Sell the American people on the idea 
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that Soviet Russian Communists may 
no longer be Communists, he ignores 
Khrushehev's plans for the United So- 
cialist Republics of Latin America. 

It is the Kennedy administration which 
is making the overtures and the accom- 
modations. Khrushchev and company 
have not altered their plans to conquer 
the world and either rule or destroy the 
United States. Just look at the events 
of the past week. Kennedy admin- 
istration officials are issuing reams 
of propaganda about the easing of ten- 
sions in an effort to sell their plans for 
accommodation of the Soviets. At the 
same time, evidently under direct orders 
from the Kremlin, Russian troops in 
arrogant defiance of existing treaties 
block the way of American and British 
convoys into West Berlin. Russia's 
Gromyko tells the press “relationships 
between the East and West could not 
be worse.” The Communist Vietcong 
steps up its aggression in South Vietnam. 

Just what is wrong at the White 
House? Surely the President cannot 
believe there has been even a slight 
change in the Soviet objective in face of 
the flagrant flaunting of power which 
amounts to almost an open insult to the 
United States. Then why does he insist 
on pursuing the soft line with the Com- 
munists? Why does he continue to 
ignore the threat to Latin America posed 
by Communist Cuba? 

Even more startling are the facts con- 
tained in the following column by Dr. 
Robert Morris on Khruschev's instruc- 
tions to Castro for the establishment of 
the United Socialist Republics of Latin 
America by 1968. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress must demand of the President an 
explanation for his strange policy. 

DEFECTORS 
(By Robert Morris) 

Defectors from the Soviet side to our side 
in the world conflict should be an important 
force in our time. For many years with the 
Naval Intelligence and with State and US. 
Senate committees, I had the responsibility 
of inducing wavering Communists and people 
in the twilight of their Communist careers 
to come over to the side of the United States. 
I therefore know what is involved and I know 
what a magnificent contribution defectors 
have made to our understanding of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. They made valiant wit- 
nesses and the whole free world was better 
for their testimony. 

In recent years, however, the people run- 
ning our executive policy have not shown 
the high resolve necessary to induce defec- 
tions. Many of us were shocked in 1958 when 
we learned that a Danish international civil 
servafit, Poyl Bang-Jensen, had been ap- 
proached at the U.N. by a cluster of potential 
Soviet defectors who asked that he aid them 
to asylum in the United States. The ap- 
proach had been made at the time of the 
crushing of the Hungarian uprising by So- 
viet tanks, in 1956. 

These defectors told Bang-Jensen that the 
38th floor of the U.N. (the top adminisrative 
offices) was actually under Soviet control 
and that the Soviet secret police had pene- 
trated our foreign intelligence. This infor- 
mation was dispatched to the then head of 
our CIA who instead of zealously moving to 
acquire the vital secrets available from this 
important source, elected to let Mr. Bang- 
Jensen and the defectors cool their heels 
for 7 anguished months after which they were 
no longer available. 

In this connection I read in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of September 24 of this year 
another startling defector story. It comes 
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through an interview between the competent 
foreign editor of the Washington Star Con- 
stantine Brown and a former high official of 
the Communist Czechoslovak Government. 
The defector was able to tell Mr. Brown much 
about Communist future plans which we 
should know. 

The defector left communism because he 
could no longer stand the intrigue involved. 
However since his defection he had come 
to realize he has joined “the losing side” 
because the leaders of the west, mostly in 
the United States and Great Britain refused 
to believe that Khrushchev is planning to 
conquer the world. 

He told of a Communist plan, blueprinted 
and sealed during Castro’s 37-day visit this 
summer to the U.S.S.R., that called for the 
success of what is called in the Kremlin— 
the U.S.R.L.A—the United Socialist Repub- 
lics of Latin America. By 1968 this Soviet 
unit is to include Cuba, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Brazil, British Guiana, Mexico, Chile, 
and Hispaniola. (This was before the over- 
throw of Juan Bosch.) 

Castro, according to the defector is to be 
the leading force. But let Constantine tell 
the rest of the story: 

“According to my informant, Mr. Khru- 
shchey has instructed Mr. Castro to take his 
time and lay the groundwork without haste. 
It is essential, he is reported to have said, 
that the chances of reelection of the pres- 
ent Washington administration, sympathetic 
to socialism and dedicated to a relaxation of 
tensions, should not be endangered. It is also 
important that the British Labor Party, 
headed by Harold Wilson—and described by 
Mr. Khrushchev as a man of great intelli- 
gence and insight toward world trends— 
should replace the wobbly, uncertain, and 
tired Conservatives. 

“Hence, there must be no hasty or rash 
moves by Fidel and his associates throughout 
Latin America. Quite the contrary, Mr. Cas- 
tro must accept with good grace any indica- 
tions for reconciliation with the United 
States—even at the price of some concessions 
regarding the confiscation of American 
properties. 

“The Czech defector added that there are 
already in course such negotiations which 
may lead to a resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Washington. But he expects 
nothing concrete before next year. The pot 
will be kept simmering until the American 
elections. After November 1964, however, 
the work of creating a US.R.L.A. will be 
started in earnest.” 

The testimony of this defector, properly 
checked, should be brought to the attention 
of the world, not hidden away in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. After all, our official 
policy is working night and day to bring 
about a merger with this country and the 
nations of the world under the United Na- 
tions. Under this we would be a minority 
but if the Latin American bloc is thus to be 
put into the Soviet side of the aisle, we will 
be almost a solitary voice in the consensus, 


Waurika Multipurpose Water Project 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask that a resolution I received from the 
board of city commissioners, Waurika, 
Okla., dated October 15, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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Southwestern Oklahoma is one of the 
most aggressive areas about which I have 
ever known. The people of that section 
are for the most part of pure pioneer 
stock, with the friendliness of the South 
and the sturdiness of the West. 

The Waurika project, to which the res- 
olution refers, is a multiple-purpose proj- 
ect which is estimated to cost $25,853,000, 
of which the local communities would re- 
pay $12,861,000, consisting of $2,417,000 
for water supply storage, $9,628,000 for 
conveyance facilities, and $816,000 for 
irrigation, 

The water supply would meet present 
and future local requirements for the 
cities and town of Lawton, Duncan, 
Waurika, Comanche, Temple, and Wal- 
ters, in addition to serving Fort Sill and 
industries in the project area. 

This project has been endorsed by both 
President Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy, has the consent of all of Okla- 
homa's neighboring States, and has the 
endorsement of the present Republican 
Governor and the former Democratic 
Governor, my colleague Senator EDMOND- 
SON. 

It has been recommended by both the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Three times it has passed 
the Senate after being reported favorably 
by the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee on one occasion and the Public 
Works Committee on two other occa- 
sions. 

I hope the House of Representatives 
will see fit to take favorable action on 
this project without further delay. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION CONCERNING NEED OF WAURIKA 
MULTIPURPOSE WATER PROJECT 

Whereas all the officials of the City of 
Waurika haye, without exception and with 
interest and concern, supported the promo- 
tion of the Waurika Reservoir since 1955; 
and 

Whereas we have expended ourselves, our 
time, and our means to prepare and approve 
many letters, requests, statements, resolu- 
tions, and ordinances; to study and endorse 
all previous reports, plans, and other pro- 
ceedings having to do with the Waurika 
Reservoir project; and 

Whereas we have and do now consider 
this project to be vital to our economy and 
to our very existence; we need it for flood 
protection (we suffered another in 1962); 
we need it for municipal water (we are in 
the midst of a drought of major proportions 
in 1963); we need it for our economy; we 
have had a gradual decline in both economy 
and population because we need water (we 
have an abundance of good surface water 
near at hand that is more than a total loss, 
it is destructive) for our people and for 
industry to provide work for our people, 
that we may continue to exist; and 

Whereas we are taxpaying, law-abiding, 
worthy American citizens asking from our 
Government, not a handout, but approval, 
and assistance through a loan in developing 
our God-given resources, and 

Whereas we consider that, if the history 
of the past 50 years can be used as a cri- 
terion, we should not be expected to wait 
until national policy on development of 
water resources has been worked out to 
everyone's satisfaction; and 

Whereas we consider that, if the history 
of the past 50 years can be used as a cri- 
terion, we should not be expected to wait 
until an interstate water compact can be 
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worked out to everyone’s satisfaction (our 
project has twice been approved by all 
neighboring affected States, at any rate); 
and 

Whereas the Beaver Creek Watershed De- 
velopment Association has on more than one 
oceasion expressed an active interest in an 
upstream treatment program that would 
complement and supplement the Waurika 
Reservoir project; and 

Whereas the Waurika Reservoir project 
would detain and use only Oklahoma water, 
originating entirely in Oklahoma from one 
small stream, and could not possibly appre- 
ciably affect the waters of Lake Texoma or 
of any neighboring State; and 

Whereas the policy spelled out by the late 
Judge W. C. Austin, in proceedings for de- 
velopment of Lake Texoma, declared that 
the damming of Red River to build Lake 
Texoma would in no wise affect the rights 
of the States of Oklahoma and Texas to 
develop the waters of the tributaries of Red 
River above Lake Texoma; and 

Whereas since our project was due a hear- 
ing in the House of Representatives, other 
similar projects, both from this State, and 
from the neighboring States, have been ap- 
proved in the House of Representatives; and 

Whereas the Waurika Reservoir project has 
been planned, declared very feasible, and ap- 
proved by both the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Army Corps of Engineers, has been 
approved by two Presidents from two differ- 
ent political parties and by those Presi- 
dents’ administrations through their Budget 
Bureaus, three times by the Senate of the 
U.S, Congress, twice by many departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government, and 
twice by all the neighboring affected States 
and the State of Oklahoma; and 

Whereas the city of Waurika, is presently 
engaged in developing to some extent a 32- 
acre industrial site, with bonds voted by the 
people (we were given no encouragement by 
AWP, Dallas, Tex., for any assistance); and 

Whereas when we read as we did in the 
Daily Oklahoman, on October 14, 1963, a 
statement that our Government has stored 
up 67½ billion that are unspent, for foreign 
ald, although many billions have been spent 
on foreign aid, we simply cannot reconcile 
the fact that as needy, deserving, taxpaying 
American citizens we seem to be unable in 
any way to ask, plead, or beg through the 
House of Representatives (and we have been 
very patient and very humble) a loan from 
our Government to develop our water re- 
sources to their maximum capacity and 
optimum use, and in a way that we cannot 
possibly do by ourselves; 

Now, therefore, the city of Waurlka by this 
resolution reaffirms its endorsement of the 
Waurika Reservoir project as previously set 
forth in the Department of Interior plan for 
development and as set forth In the plan by 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers; and re- 
state our intention to participate in its 
development through an appropriate repay- 
ment contract with the Waurika Project 
Master Conservancy District; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the officials of the city of 
Waurika, Okla., through this resolution 
hereby appeal, not only to every member of 
the Oklahoma delegation In the Congress of 
the United States, but to every member of 
both houses of that august body to give to 
us and to our deserving neighboring cities 
in this Waurika Reservoir project area; in 
the name of all that is right, and fair, and 
just, merciful, to help us attain this goal 
that we so well deserve, for which we are will- 
ing to pay, and that we know cannot be de- 
nied us by any man of authority without a 
great injustice being done us. 

Adopted by the unanimous vote of the 
Board of City Commissioners of the City of 
Waurika, Okla., this 15th day of October 


1963. 
GEORGE A. BROWN, 
Mayor. 
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Justice Department Chauffeurs Martin 
Luther King 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, October 14, 1963, 
Martin Luther King arrived in Birming- 
ham, Ala., via air and was observed in 
Birmingham by State investigators. 
About 5:30 p.m. Tuesday evening, he left 
Birmingham with four other colored 
males in a 1963 blue, four-door, Chevro- 
let, Impala, automobile en route to Sel- 
ma, Ala. He was observed until he got 
on U.S. Highway 31 south of Birming- 
ham. This automobile displayed 1963 
Alabama license No. 3-31463. The auto- 
mobile arrived in Selma in the neighbor- 
hood of 7 p.m., Tuesday, October 15, 1963, 

the same passengers. 

Martin Luther King addressed a crowd 
of Negroes at a church in Selma, After 
the meeting he was carried to Mont- 
gomery Municipal Airport by a group of 
Negroes in two different automobiles 
bearing Dallas County licenses. 

The Chevrolet automobile Martin 
Luther King went to Selma in was reg- 
istered to Hertz U-Drive-It, their rental 
agreement No. 4621806. A charge card 
was used and said card being issued to 
the Justice Department, Civil Rights Di- 
vision, Washington, D.C. Card No. 
1969-237-0007-0-na. The car was rented 
on September 14, 1963, at 7:37 p.m, and 
was signed for by Kenneth G. McIntyre. 
Herta's records disclose that the car was 
to be returned on October 2, 1963. Some- 
time between September 21 and October 
2, an unknown Negro drove John Doar to 
the Montgomery Municipal Airport in 
this car. The Hertz operator was told 
at that time that the car would probably 
be returned on October 2. It has not 
been returned. It is still being used ac- 
cording to their records as of October 
16. 

According to my information Martin 
Luther King returned to Atlanta from 
Montgomery after the Selma meeting 
Tuesday night, October 15. 

The two cars previously referred to, 
and which carried Martin Luther King 
to Montgomery were a blue two-door 
Cadillac, hardtop displaying 1963 Ala- 
bama license No. 27-2933 registered to 
Dr. Sullivan Jackson, 21½% Franklin 
Street, Selma, and a wine, four-door Ford 
Galaxie displaying 1963 Alabama license 
No. 27-14119, registered to Rev. W. T. 
Mimefee, 410 Sulvan Street, Selma. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the unwar- 
ranted use of Federal funds for the 
transportation of agitators and the use 
of Justice Department personnel as 
chauffeurs for these agitators I sent the 
oe telegram to the Attorney Gen- 
eral: 

Reliable information has reached me that 
Justice Department officials are serving as 
drivers for Martin Luther King, Wolf Dawson, 
and James Foreman in Hertz Rent-a-Cars. 
These cars are leased or rented in the name 
of Justice Department officials and used in 
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driving these agitators in Selma and Dallas 
County, Ala. Such interference in local ad- 
ministration is unwarranted, highly infam- 
matory, and completely unjustified. Request 
you advise me as to legal authority such ex- 
penditures of taxpayers money. Your im- 
Mediate order stopping this flagrant viola- 
tion and illegal use of public funds should 
be forthcoming. 
KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that the con- 
tinued interference by Justice Depart- 
ment personnel in State and local mat- 
ters and assisting agitators in provoking 
the people of Alabama, is totally and 
completely unwarranted and should be 
discontinued immediately. Such actions 
only tend to incite riot, bloodshed, and 
turmoil. Removal of such personnel and 
permitting the local law officers and offi- 
cials to handle these matters is essential 
to the establishment of peace. The ob- 
jectives of the Justice Department, which 
I highly question, cannot and will not be 
accomplished through support of agita- 
tors and outside interlopers. It should 
be and must be stopped immediately. 


Civil Rights Demonstrations in Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, on Thurs- 
day, October 17, the New York Times 
carried an editorial entitled “How Strong 
a Civil Rights Law?” The editorial 
Points out that— 

Retreat before the battle is the worst way 
to block the campaign of southern Demo- 
crats to scuttle any meaningful civil rights 
legislation. There is no place for partisan- 
ship In the fight for a sound civil rights bill; 
but to seek unity through an approach based 
On the lowest common denominator of con- 
sensus arms the bill's enemies more than it 
does its friends. 


The Times reiterated its stand in an 
editorial on Monday, October 21. 

I am completely in accord with the 
Position expressed in these editorials. 
We are fighting for the right. Let us 
not surrender before the battle is joined. 
Title III is vital to effective protection 
of civil rights. 

The need for it is graphically demon- 
strated in the case of Donald Harris and 
those who have been imprisoned in 
Americus, Ga., since early August, held 
Without bail, and facing a charge of in- 
citing to insurrection, a charge that 
Carries the death penalty. I have been 
in touch with the Department of Jus- 
tice about the matter. As yet the De- 
Partment has been unwilling to inter- 
vene in the case. I believe there are very 
Strong legal and moral grounds for doing 
So, and I have so written to the Attorney 
General. This is a flagrant instance of 
the misuse of law to intimidate the exer- 
cise of constitutional rights. If it is al- 
lowed to proceed it will set a pattern of 
intimidation by law enforcement officers 
in many parts of the South. I believe 
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it is outrageous that the Government 
should turn its back on the case, par- 
ticularly at the very time that the De- 
partment of Justice argues that title III 
is neither needed nor wanted. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my most recent letter to the Attorney 
General on this case, the full texts of the 
editorials, and a news article in today’s 
Washington Post appear in today’s Ap- 
pendix. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Oct, 21, 1963] 
Tue Test on CIVIL RIGHTS 


The central issue in the congressional 
battle over civil rights has been pointed 
up by the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in its appeal to the Kennedy admin- 
istration and Republican leaders to back the 
strong rights bill approved by a House Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee. “The basic issue of 
social justice must not be compromised,” 
the council declares, 

On at least three counts the subcommittee 
bill does a better job of insuring social 
justice than the administration’s original 
proposals. It would authorize Federal suits 
to end denial of civil rights through police 
brutality; protect Negro voters in State, as 
well as Federal, elections and set up a Fed- 
eral Fair Employment Practices Commission. 
Whatever the bill’s technical flaws, all of 
which can be eliminated through more 
precise language, it deserves bipartisan sup- 
port. Its goal is not perfectionism; it is 
justice. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 17, 1963] 
How STRONG A Civit Ricurs Law? 


In submitting—at long last—his omnibus 
civil rights bill to Congress in June, Presi- 
dent Kennedy said: “In this year of the 
emancipation centennial, Justice requires us 
to insure the blessings of equality for all 
Americans and their posterity—not merely 
for reasons of economic efficiency, world di- 
plomacy and domestic tranquility—but, 
above all, because it is right.” Now the ad- 
ministration finds itself embarrassed because 
a House Judic Subcommittee has ap- 
proved a civil rights bill the White House 
considers too strong to have any realistic 
chance of passage. 

Attorney General Kennedy has gone be- 
fore the full committee to urge that some 
of the strengthening provisions be knocked 
out in the interest of attracting more sup- 
port from middle-of-the-road Republicans 
and Democrats. That any bill finally 
adopted will need the backing of Repub- 
licans, as well as of northern and western 
Democrats, is incontestable. But its con- 
cessions to political expediency contrast 
sharply to the administration's previous em- 
phasis on the primacy of the moral issue in 
the national struggle for full equality for 
every American. 

The Attorney General may be right in sug- 
gesting that “unclear” language in some 
sections of the revised bill would give the 
Federal Government authority to encroach 
on State powers in areas totally divorced 
from civil rights. If so, the language ought 
to be, and can be, made more explicit. A 
similar clarification of language may be in 
order in other sections but always with a 
concern for protecting Negro rights not re- 
stricting them. 

The inclusion of State, as well as Federal, 
elections in the bill's provisions to safeguard 
voting rights is a significant improvement 
over the original administration bill. So is 
the provision for a Federal Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, with power over dis- 
crimination by employers and unions. Both 
deserve more forceful backing than the At- 
torney General gave them. 
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Retreat before the battle is the worst way 
to block the campaign of southern Demo- 
crats to scuttle any meaningful civil rights 
legislation. There is no place for partisan- 
ship in the fight for a sound civil. rights 
bill; but to seek unity through an approach 
based on the lowest common denominator 
of consensus arms the bill's enemies more 
than it does its friends. 

In the appeal to conscience he addressed 
to the Nation a few days before his civil 
rights message, the President declared that 
this country, for all its hopes and all its 
boasts, “will not be fully free until all its 
citizens are free.“ That is the yardstick 
that ought to guide Congress in the debate 
now nearing a climax in the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

Four JAILED IN GEORGIA To Face INSURRECTION 
TRIAL 
(By Robert E. Baker) 

A Georgia prosecutor said yesterday that 
he has changed his mind and will prosecute 
four civil rights demonstrators held 
in the Americus, Ga. jail on charges of 
“inciting an insurrection.” 

The charge carries a maximum death pen- 
alty upon conviction. 

The prosecutor, Solicitor General Stephen 
Pace, Jr., of Sumter County, thus set the 
stage for a showdown in a case that has 
caught the attention of Congressmen, the 
Kennedy administration and the civil rights 
movement as a whole. 

The four demonstrators—John Perdew, 21, 
a Harvard University student from Denver; 
Zev Aelony, 25, a fieldworker for CORE from 
Minneapolis; Ralph Allen, 22, Trinity Uni- 
versity student from Melrose, Mass., and Don 
Harris, 24, a fieldworker from New York 
for the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee—were arrested during antisegre- 
gation demonstrations in Americus last Au- 
gust 8 and 9. Perdew and Allen are white. 

In an exhaustive story of the case, the 
October 13 issue of the Denver Post stated 
that Prosecutor Pace pored through the law 
books to find a strong law to keep the young 
men out of circulation. 

Pace came up with the insurrection law 
enacted in 1871. It permits no bond. Pace 
said he was unaware that it carried the death 
penalty until after he had decided on the 
charge. 

Last month, three members of the Colo- 
rado congressional delegation—Republican 
Senators GORDON ALLoTT and PETER H. DOM- 
ick and Democratic Representative BYRON 
G. Rocrers—urged the Justice Department to 
use its power to get the jailed men released 
until their trials. 

The case spurred demands for inclusion 
of title III in the proposed civil rights bill— 
giving the Justice Department specific power 
to bring legal action in such cases. 

Morris B. Abram, Atlanta attorney now 
with a New York law firm investigated the 
case for the Lawyers’ Committee for Civil 
Rights Under Law, a top-drawer legal group 
that has the blessing of President Kennedy. 

Abram was retained by Aelony's parents. 
He promptly filed suit in Federal court chal- 
lenging the constitutionality of the insur- 
rection statute and asking for an injunction 
to stop Americus officials from using it. 

Jack Greenberg, chief counsel of the 
NAACP legal defense fund; filed similar suits 
for the other three men. 

But 10 days ago, Pace taped a radio inter- 
view for an Atlanta station in which he said 
he had serious doubts that he would ever 
call the insurrection cases up for trial. 

“The basic reason for bringing these 
charges was to deny the defendants bond,” 
Pace said in the interview, which was broad- 
cast on Sunday. We were in hopes that by 
holding these men we would be able to talk 
to their lawyers and talk to their people and 
convince them that this type of activity is 
not the right way to go about it.” 
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But yesterday Pace changed his mind. He 
said he probably would go ahead with the 
prosecution on the insurrection charges and 
indicated he had been unable to negotiate 
a settlement with lawyers for the men. 

A three-judge Federal court will hear argu- 
ments challenging the legality of the law in 
Americus on October 31. 

OCTOBER 17, 1963. 

Dean MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: You will re- 
call that early in September I wrote you 
concerning the imprisonment since early 
August of Donald Harris, a recent Rutgers 
graduate, and three others in Americus, Ga. 
They were arrested, as you know, in the 
course of demonstrations and charged with 
“inciting to insurrection,” a capital offense 
under Georgia law. 

I was frankly appalled by Mr. Marshall's 
reply of September 20 in which he stated 
that “our investigations relating to any 
of these persons would be limited to a pos- 
sible violation of 18 U.S.C. 242, sometimes 
referred to as the ‘police brutality’ statute.” 
It seems to me unconscionable that the 
Federal Government should feel unable to 
intervene in what is patently an outrageous 
misuse of law to intimidate the exercise of 
constitutional rights. Further, I believe 
there is a statutory basis on which the Gov- 
ernment can and should act. 

Surely the U.S. Government need not con- 
tinue to stand by helplessly while four young 
men remain incarcerated—in flagrant viola- 
tion of the most elementary principles of 
law. The Georgia constitution declares 
that, “Excessive bail shall not be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishment inflicted; nor shall any 
person be abused in being arrested, while 
under arrest, or in prison.” The 14th 
amendment of the U.S. Constitution pro- 
vides, “No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
miunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the équal protection of the laws. 

How do these square with the facts in this 
case? 

Donald Harris and his coworkers were en- 
gaged in a voters’ registration campaign 
when they were arrested during a demon- 
stration. In addition to insurrection 
charges, a number of peace bonds have 
been issued against them, amounting to 
$40,000 in each case. In any case, since in- 
citing to insurrection is a capital offense, no 
bail is permitted. A writ of habeas corpus 
has been denied by the Georgia courts, I am 
informed. The grand jury to which the 
charges will be presented for indictment will 
not meet until late November. While I 
assume that ultimately these young men will 
escape the death penalty, it could well take 
several years of torturous litigation to free 
them. : 

Why does not the Federal Government pro- 
ceed under section 1941, title 42, of the United 
States Code, as it did in the case of U.S. v. 
Wood, 295 Fed Rep. 2d 772, to enjoin the 
unlawful conduct of the prosecutor, the po- 
lice chief and other officials in conspiring to 
interfere with the right of other persons to 
vote? 

For myself, I believe the facts in the case 
provide ample ground for proceeding against 
law enforcement officials who would; under 
color of law, subvert the clear intent of the 
Constitution and the general statutes. I am 
particularly concerned by the failure of the 
Justice Department to show greater interest 
in this case because of your own suggestion 
that title III of the civil rights bill be 
dropped. The position of the Department has 
so far taken in the Harris case is difficult 
to understand in any event, but it is com- 
pletely incomprehensible in view of the De- 
partment's position before the House 
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Judiciary Committee that a title III provi- 
sion in the pending civil rights bill is in part 
unneeded, in part unwarranted. I cannot 
reconcile this with the statement that the 
Department is unable to act, beyond investi- 
gating charges of police brutality, in the 
Harris case, which like the Wood case is 
essentially a voting rights case. 

I urge that the U.S. Department of Justice 
reconsider its position, for the injustice being 
done to Americans in Americus cries out for 
remedy. 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD P. CASE. 


Aberdeen and the H-Bomb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, an article on the importance of 
the special nuclear reactor at Aberdeen 
to our national defense. This article was 
written by a distinguished and veteran 
science reporter, William J. Perkinson, 
for the Baltimore Sun of October 13, 
1963. 

Mr. Perkinson, in his article, outlines 
the reason why I, and the rest of the 
Maryland delegation have fought so 
vigorously for this atomic pulse reactor. 
I am delighted to add that authorization 
for this reactor was approved by the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee yesterday. 
I ask the support of the House for the 
retaining authorization for the reactor in 
the military construction bill when it 
goes to conference. 

ABERDEEN AND THE H-Bomp 

The political cat-and-dog fight that New 
York Congressman are waging, successfully 
at present, to prevent the Department of 
Defense from building a special nuclear re- 
actor at Aberdeen Proving Ground illustrates 
why many military commanders were reluc- 
tant to give all-out, unqualified support to 
the nuclear test ban treaty unless certain 
safeguards were met. 

The military men were afraid that “a 
sense of euphoria,” or false feeling of well- 
being, would sit in. 

The Aberdeen fiasco indicates the fears 
were justified. 


MAIN PURPOSE 

The reactor that the Department of De- 
fense wants to build at Aberdeen for use at 
present rather than some 2, 3, or more years 
from now is designed to help overcome some 
of the biggest advantages Russia has as a 
result of the Soviet's development of super- 
hydrogen bombs in the 100 or more mega- 
ton class. 

In the words of Dr. Ed Minor, of the Bal- 
listics Research Laboratory of the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground: 

“The principal purpose of this (proposed) 
reactor is to simulate a nuclear burst as 
close as we can. The second purpose of the 
reactor is that by repetition of the reactor 
pulsing you can get a nuclear radiation 
souree at minimum cost at a given location 
without expensive field setups as in major 
nuclear tests with actual weapons.” 

Other military witnesses also stated that 
the reactor would be used to see how both 
chemical and bacteriological weapons, par- 
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ticularly certain viruses, are affected by nu- 
clear explosions under field conditions. 

Col. Barton O. Baker, of the Army's Re- 
search and Development Section, put it this 
way, The major reason for this reactor is to 
find out with the systems in being today 
what will or will not withstand a nuclear 
environment (the effects created by the ex- 
plosions of hydrogen bomba), and if the 
system will not withstand it then it will 
bring about a redesign or a proper shielding 
to permit it to withstand this nuclear en- 
vironment.... 

“The other purpose for it would be for 
testing bacteriological warfare agents which 
we know are susceptible to nuclear radia- 
tion.” 

BLACKOUT EFFECTS 


Colonel Baker also said that the special- 
type pulse reactor—far in advance of any- 
thing in existence or known to have been 
planned elsewhere—would be used to study 
the “blackout effects known to be associated 
with super H-bombs tests.” 

The blackout effect—and in some cases 
the actually freezing of switches on some 
types of guided missile equipment—is 
thought to be due to what is called “an elec- 
tromagnetic pulse” that results when large 
H-bombs are exploded above the earth. 

According to the Army testimony, there 
is also good reason to belleve that the 
E. M. P.“ could literally “defuse” antibal- 
listic missile missiles causing them to fly 
harmlessly through the air. 

The importance of finding out whether 
such things actually occur or whether they 
are just “a theoretical probability” is the 
reason the Army is pressing to get started 
as soon as possible on a nuclear reactor that 
would simulate the "E.M.P.” effects of an 
H-bomb. 


President’s Foreign Investment Tax Pro- 
posal Does More Harm Than Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee has been discuss- 
ing the President’s proposal for a tax on 
foreign investments. I criticized the 
plan as “the wrong solution to a problem 
improperly identified.” 


As a part of this statement I would 
like to include further criticism of the 
program as seen by Henry Hazlitt in the 
current issue of Newsweek. Mr. Haz- 
litt’s column follows: 

A SHORTSIGHTED TARIFF 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The mere proposal by the President on 
July 18 of a retroactive tax on American pur- 
chases of foreign securities has already done 
great harm. It has brought about paralysis 
in such investment, created world uncer- 
tainty, and undermined confidence in the 
dollar. If the administration does not with- 
draw the proposal, Congress should reject it 
promptly, 

The proposal has now received impressive 
criticism from many quarters, but the most 
thorough analysis I have seen was in the 
congressional testimony on August 21 on 
behalf of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America by Amyas Ames, its presi- 
dent, and by Andrew N. Overby, chairman 
of its foreign-investment committee and for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
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deputy managing director of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Let me summarize 
the chief points: 

1. The proposed tax will adversely affect 
the U.S. balance of payments in the long run 
and will not significantly improve it in the 
short run. 

Private foreign investment is an asset- 
creating expenditure. Current net capital 
outflows are offset by income from previous 
investments, From 1958 through 1962, in- 
come from all- private foreign investment 
amounted to $15.4 billion compared with an 
aggregate net outflow for new investment of 
$16.6 billion. Moreover, in 1962 alone in- 
come amounted to $3.8 billion as compared 
with a net outflow of $3.3 billion. 

Trade follows credit. With the dollars 
. they obtain from U.S. purchases of their 
securities, foreigners buy our goods and sery- 
ices. Often the connection is direct. The 
Japanese Telephone Co. (KDD) raised $25 
million through sale of securities in this 
country to lay a 3,000-mile submarine tele- 
phone cable from Tokyo to Hawaii. All of 
the money raised is being spent in America 
making jobs for American workmen. Apart 
from such examples of direct connection, 
our foreign investments provide foreigners 
with the necessary dollars to purchase our 
exports. If other things remain unchanged, 
our exports will tend to be reduced by the 
same amount as we reduce our foreign in- 
vestments. 

2. The proposed law is not addressed to 
the fundamental causes of the balance-of- 
payments deficit. The great “leakage” comes 
from foreign aid and other Government pro- 
grams totaling 64 billion in 1962 and over- 
seas military expenditures reaching some $3 
billion. There is little hope of correcting 
our balance-of-payments deficit unless we 
reduce these expenditures substantially, im- 
prove our cost position in relation to our 
competitors abroad, and increase the attrac- 
tiveness of foreign investment in the United 
States. 

3. The proposed tax would be more accu- 
rately described not as a tax at all but rather 
as a new protective tariff to limit the impor- 
tation of foreign securities, So viewed, the 
so-called tax represents a retreat from 
our longstanding policy of freedom for 
capital movements. 

4. The U.S. capital market, and foreign 
economies dependent upon it, may be seri- 
ously damaged. The United States is now 
the only free capital market in which the 
amount and terms on which an issuer can 
Sell its securities are limited only by the 
marketplace. This is a precious national 
asset. It should not be dissipated without 
convincing reasons of national interest. 

5. The proposed tax may create fears of 
further restrictions. We must not impair 
the value of the dollar as the key currency 
of the world. Diminished confidence in the 
dollar can only have an adverse impact on 
our balance of payments. 

6. The proposed tax is discriminatory. It 
Selects only one aspect of private expendi- 
ture abroad—private portfolio investment 
for restriction through a special tariff while 
leaving unaffected private expenditures 
abroad for tourism, direct foreign invest- 
ment, and commercial bank loans. 

7. The proposed tax is administratively 
complex. 

I have only one serious reservation to this 
admirable analysis. I wish it had recog- 
nized more clearly that the basic cause of 
our so-called balance-of-payments problem 
is our domestic inflation, reflected through 
our huge past and prospective budget defi- 
cits and our cheap-money policies. We are 
driving dollars and investment abroad as 
much by holding down long-term interest 
rates as by holding down short-term interest 
rates, 
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“Big D” Sets the Pace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is always 
a privilege to present my native city, 
Dallas, Tex., the area which I am now 
honored to represent in Congress. You 
may have heard me, on occasion, extoll 
the virtues of Dallas and it may be that 
I will have more to say from time to 
time. 

To me, Dallas exemplifies, more than 
any city in America, our way of life. We 
are a dynamic city, always looking ahead 
and striving to build a better community. 
We have accomplished this through the 
efforts of our own people. Dallas never 
hesitated to take a forward step while 
it waited for Federal aid. When big jobs 
had to be done there were always those 
around who had the initiative, the cour- 
age, and the muscle to do them. 

On occasion there are those who, for 
some mean political expediency or even 
selfish motive, depreciate the progress of 
Dallas, but the history of Dallas and its 
tremendous growth in the 10 short years 
I have been privileged to serve it here in 
Congress, gives the lie to such efforts. 

You may think I am prejudiced when 
it comes to extolling the virtures of 
Dallas. Just to show that I merely cite 
facts when I talk about Dallas, I would 
like to include an article about Dallas by 
a neighboring community, Tulsa, Okla. 
The following editorial from the Tulsa 
Tribune was reprinted in the Dallas 
Times Herald and I am proud to call it to 
the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress and the people of the United 
States: 

OTHER Voices: “Bic D” SETS THE PACE 

The Dallas newspapers hailed last weekend 
as the greatest in its history— A $5 Million 
Weekend” a headline said. More than 150,- 
000 out-of-town people were there spending 
that money. 

Ungrudgingly we doff our hat to Dallas for 
the superlative manner it entertained its 
guests. It deserves everything they left via 
the cash register. As a paper said, “probably 
no city this size ever was host to a football 
triple header of such quality—SMU-Navy, 
Texas-Oklahoma, and the professional Dallas 
Cowboys and Detroit Lions on successive 
days.” All this was in addition to the Texas 
State Fair which attracted about 800,000 for 
the weekend, 

Dallas has grown into the fine host class. 
There was a day when Oklahomans felt 
gypped at the prices they were charged for 
everything on this special occasion, Tulsans 
who were there this year—and there were 
hundreds of them—tell us they had no com- 
plaints. Hotel and motel space was com- 
pletely reserved months ago. But hundreds 
of vacant furnished apartments were made 
available for visitors at $75 for Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday. With sleeping accommo- 
dations for four or six, this was extremely 
reasonable. 

The Dallas spirit that has made the city 
great is establishing a tradition, as a new 
book from the Southern Methodist Press em- 
phasizes. Its main point perhaps is that 
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Dallas never was a one-man town, which con- 
trasts so sharply with the history of other 
communities in the Southwest. We've never 
thought of it before, but who was or is Mr. 
Dallas? No one there can tell you. The 
Dallas technique of city building has been 
to use the combined talents and vision of 
scores Of men and women. 

The result of this teamwork has been to 
build a solid city. It doesn’t have the 
greatest airport; merely one of the busiest 
in the world. It has no Mayo Clinic, but 
SMU, Baylor, and Southwestern medical fa- 
cilities that are exceptionally expert. It is 
no great shakes as a political center. Indeed 
it is losing its Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cities to Waco probably because it refuses to 
elect a Democratic Congressman, and it 
hasn't yet been awarded a magnificent Fed- 
eral building for the same reason. But it 
has exceptionally good city government, hav- 
ing adopted the clean, nonpartisan council- 
manager system for its city hall years ago 
and retained it through numerous struggles 
the spoils politicians have waged to upset it. 
Fortune magazine once said of Dallas leader- 
ship that “They run it well, with self-efface- 
ment, not for private gain.” 

We're happy to pay this tribute to Dallas 
even though its State university team wal- 
loped us soundly Saturday. There is room 
in the Southwest as it grows for several 
Dallases. With a pattern like “Big D” has 
already cut, this will be quite a region if we 
learn our lessons. 


Cooperative Credit and Consumer 
Progress y 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day evening, October 19, 1963, it was my 
privilege to address members of the 
Credit Union National Association at 
Valle’s Restaurant, Route 9, Needham, 
Mass., regarding International Credit 
Union Day. I include my address in the 
Recorp in order to bring to the attention 
of the Members of the U.S. Congress the 
great contribution credit unions have 
made and are continuing to make not 
only in the United States but also 
throughout the entire world. Present at 
the dinner were Mr. Julius Stone, presi- 
dent of the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Thomas McDonald, Presi- 
dent of the Boston chapter, which 
comprises of over 100,000 people in the 
metropolitan area of Boston, and many 
others who have made a real contribu- 
tion towards the successful operation of 
credit unions throughout New England. 
The address follows: 

COOPERATIVE CREDIT AND CONSUMER PROGRESS 

I am honored to be here today at this 
meeting celebrating International Credit 
Union Day. Credit unions have been an in- 
valuable asset in our democracy. Credit 
unions have encouraged thrift and self-help 
finance. They have stimulated our economy 
by providing a ready source of funds for the 
purchase of consumer goods, They have 
taught many thousands how to manage their 
money. 
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I am sure that all credit union members 
are proud of the fact that all but one-fifth 
of 1 percent of all money loaned by their 
credit unions has been repaid. Good char- 
acter has been good collateral, 

Here in Massachusetts, and particularly in 

Boston, the credit union movement was 
pioneered. As far back as 1892, an organiza- 
tion of employees on the Boston Globe 
formed an association to enable members 
to obtain loans at reasonable rates out of 
a fund bullt up from deposits by the mem- 
bers. 
But the credit union movement in Massa - 
chusetts and in the United States did not 
really get started until 1909 when the first 
U.S. credit union law was passed in Massa- 
chusetts. This law was passed due to the 
efforts of public spirited men, especially 
Edward A. Filene, the Boston merchant. 
Mr. Filene had become interested in credit 
unions In 1907 after seeing similar groups 
in India. From that time to the end of his 
life, 30 years later, Filene devoted his energy 
and financial resources to the cause of eco- 
nomic democracy—to the spread of credit 
unions. His contribution to practical de- 
mocracy was great. His concept of getting 
ahead with others rather than getting ahead 
of others is still an inspiration to us all. 

Due to the work of Filene, the heart of 
the credit union movement remained in 
Boston for many years. One of the early 
credit unions in Boston was the City of 
Boston Employees’ Credit Union organized 
in 1915 with the aid of Mayor Curley. Mr. 
Fllene, however, felt that the credit union 
movement should be extended nationally 
and internationally. To promote their 
growth, he founded the Credit Union Na- 
tional Extension Bureau in 1921. This bu- 
reau worked hard for State and Federal cred- 
it union legislation. A trademark was de- 
veloped—the now familiar drawing of the 
little man under the umbrella of the credit 
union, The little man and his umbrella 
have come to symbolize the alleviation of 
misery brought on by hard times, sickness, 
and financial distress. 

The work of the bureau in spreading the 
cooperative credit idea prospered. In 1923, 
the first credit union of postal employees 
was started in Brockton, Mass. In 1925, a 
Massachusetts commission appointed to ex- 
amine the credit union concept reported that 
the movement was a “splendid communal 
activity.” States continued to pass credit 
union laws, and in 1934 a Federal law was 
enacted. Shortly thereafter the national as- 
sociation, Credit Union National Association, 
was born and the headquarters established 
in Madison, Wis, 

CUNA and the credit union movement has 
gone a long way since 1934, In that year, 
despite the intensive organizing efforts of 
the preceding years, there were only 2,500 
credit unions in the United States and less 
than 450,000 members. Today there are over 
21,000 credit unions and nearly 13 million 
members in our country. Massachusetts 
has 738 credit unions with about 616,000 
members—more members than existed in 
the entire country in 1934. 

But, as you know, Credit Union National 
Association and the credit union movement 
is not and has not been complacent. Credit 
Union National Association has become an 
international organization and credit unions 
have a lot of pioneering to do in many coun- 
tries. Low cost credit is almost unknown in 
many parts of the world. The theme of 
Credit Union Day, “Helping Hands in Many 
Lands,” is certainly appropriate. Workers 
and their families in many lands need help 
to make the most of their meager resources. 
Although credit unions are functioning in 
67 countries, many more are needed, particu- 
larly in undeveloped areas, I am indeed 
happy to see that Credit Union National As- 
sociation is working with the Peace Corps 
and other governmental agencies to promote 
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economic democracy in other lands. As a re- 
sult of Credit Union National Association's 
good work, there were about 1,150 credit 
unions operating in Latin America at the end 
of 1962, of which 350 had been 

since midyear. Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation also recently sponsored conferences 
in Africa to lead off a campaign to start 
credit unions throughout the African Con- 
tinent. 

There still remains a lot of work for credit 
unions in this country. Loan sharks still 
pray upon the poor and ignorant. Many 
sophisticated people often pay more interest 
than they realize, or they can afford. 

The Congress recognizes the continued 
worth of credit unions. It recently passed 
a bill which will improve the operation of 
Federal credit unions. This bill will extend 
the time for the annual meeting of the mem- 
bership to January, February, or March in- 
stead of confining the meeting to the month 
of January. This bill will also make it 
optional with the individual credit union 
whether the treasurer should serve as the 
general manager. As credit unions grow it 
is often not practical for one person to serve 
in both capacities. Those credit unions in 
Massachusetts which are chartered by the 
Federal Government will thus have their 
rules liberalized by the enactment of this 
legislation. 

Another piece of legislation now pending 
which is of interest to you all as consumers 
and as credit union leaders is the tax reduc- 
tion bill of 1963, This bill would put much- 
needed funds into the hands of the Ameri- 
can consumer. It would lift a portion of the 
heavy burden of taxation from the American 
taxpayer. You who are familiar with the 
loans granted by credit unions must know 
that many people have a hard time acquiring 
the things necessary for a decent standard 
of living. They have a hard time accumulat- 
ing enough resources to weather a crisis. 
The tax reduction bill should help lift the 
living standard of the ordinary American and 
provide a stimulus to the economy without 
greater governmental expenditures. In- 
creased buying power will benefit us all in- 
dividually and will benefit the Nation. The 
tax reduction bill is designed to help the con- 
sumer progress to a higher standard of living. 

Consumer progress is, of course, constantly 
being promoted by credit unions. Credit 
unions have promoted good financial man- 
agement since those early days in Massa- 
chusetts when a few idealists preached co- 
operative credit. The good sense of their 
idealism has been proven. The over $7 bil- 
lion in assets in credit unions today in the 
United States speaks well for their practical- 
ity. Credit Union Day reminds us all of the 
moral and monetary assets accumulated in 
credit unions throughout our great Nation 
and throughout the world. May they con- 
tinue to prosper, 


Safe Tires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, as chairman of the Public 
Health and Safety Subcommittee, I am 
deeply interested in all matters of safety. 
For a number of years I have continually 
exp my belief that automobiles 
could be provided with additional safety 
features. 
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With the ever increasing accident rate 
on the highways it is essential that the 
driving public be assured that the prod- 
ucts on and in their automobiles measure 
up to safe standards. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert at this point in the 
Recor an article appearing in the Octo- 
ber issue of the National Independent 
entitled “RMA Rises to the Occasion, 
Tells Why Tire Standards Are Not 
Needed.” 

The article follows: 

RMA RISES TO THE OCCASION, TELLS WHY 
TIRE STANDARDS ARE Nor NEEDED 


The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
has issued (August 9) what it calls its Sev- 
enth Draft“ on “Automobile Tire Safety 
Standards.” 

The subject is important because State and 
Federal legislative agencies are looking with 
increasing sympathy at demands being made 
for enacting mandatory standards for tires. 
This turn of events is prompted by the 
high rate of complaints against the sale of 
unsafe tires, and the gross misrepresenta- 
tion of tire values. 

Of course, tire makers shun meaningful 
standards of whatever degree like the 
plague, as they have always done in the past. 
Legislation to compel inspection of tires on 
the road, yes. But a law to put safe tires on 
wheels in the first place—or give the cus- 
tomer an even break in choosing a safe tire 
definitely no. 

What does RMA have to say in its “St: te- 
ment of Purpose,” as signed by Ross Ormsby, 
president. 

It says (a) “New tires are safe tires"; and 
(b) tires reach that point where their use 
is a menace to highway safety only when 
“the last 10 percent of a tire's tread life” is 
all that remains. RMA would get arguments 
on both points, from other knowledgeable 
people in the industry. 

For instance, “New tires are safe tires.” 
This broad assertion covers all tires manu- 
factured—the whole sweep of private brands, 
all second-, third-, and fourth-line tires. 
The claim—includes the tire that can be 
bought at nontire outlets and carried away 
neatly folded inside a shopping bag. 

“Tire records show that 90 percent of all 
tire failures occur in the last 10 percent of 
a tlre's tread life.“ Question: Then why do 
the manufacturers who approved this state- 
ment instruct their CO store managers to 
take such tires for tradeins? What do they 
do with them? 

But the scope of RMA'’s report runs into 
what is labeled Tire Safety Standards.“ 
. * * * . 

When it comes to retreaded tires (inas- 
much as this part of the industry is still 
dominated by independents) RMA is agree- 
able that some form of identification “should 
be clearly and permanently marked (‘re- 
treads’) on both sidewalls.” 

All in all, RMA’s stand on tire standards 
ignores, or fails to answer, one vital ques- 
tion: Why are they needed? 

Actions on the local retail level across 
the country suggest that there is such a 
thing as an unsafe tire; that not all “new 
tires are safe tires“ Groups of dealers in 
different marketing areas have found it 
necessary to come together for the purpose 
of warning the public on this point through 
newspaper ad campaigns. A number of ex- 
posé articles in nationwide newspaper col- 
umns and magazines have found the subject 
lively enough to attract wide readership at- 
tention. 

We have had our fill of industry’s codes of 
ethics. We have risked damaged eardrums 
listening to the piously protested assertions 
that Government-sponsored regulation 
would impede technical and im- 
provement of the product. We have heard 
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the manifold excuse that industrywide 
standards would be unenforceable. We have 
witnessed the annual ritual of the placating 
resolution. 

But the question still remains: When is 
something going to be done about unsafe 
tires? 


Mr. Speaker, this article only points 
up why I continue to bring the subject 
of safety standards to the attention of 
the House. It is a matter of great con- 
cern to the general public and I, for one, 
believe that the public should be pro- 
tected. If the manufacturers do not 
take the initiative, as I feel they should, 
then we must legislate in order that 
proper standards are provided. 


Property Rights a Human Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, re- 
garding the current emphasis upon a 
national struggle for individual human 
rights, property rights, equalities, and 
freedoms, I would like to include in the 
Recorp an editorial recently published 
in the Greenville News, of Greenville, 
S.C. The article entitled Property 
Rights a Human Right,” succinctly 
states: 

The debate in which we are now engaged 
is over the assertion of a new right: the 
right of nonowners of property to appro- 
priate it from the owners. 


The editorial follows: 
PROPERTY RIGHTS A HUMAN RIGHT 


One of the great rallying slogans of the 
power struggle of the labor unions and the 
advocates of civil rights long has been the 
battle cry of “Human Rights versus Prop- 
erty Rights” as if the two were entirely sep- 
arate, one good and one evil. 

Yet the right to own property, to protect 
all individuals, rich and poor, from such 
abuses of power by the English crown as un- 
lawful seizure and “taxation without rep- 
resentation” was one of the causes of the 
American Revolution. They conceived of 
the inviolateness of the person and property 
as of the individual a basic human right. 

Latter day champions of so-called human 
rights have attempted to show that the 
architects of the Revolution—Jefferson, 
Franklin, Washington, Adams, and others— 
were motivated primarily by the desire to 
protect their own property and that the 
Constitution is rigged to protect property 
at the expense of human needs. 

These are the egalitarian despots who de- 
mand absolute equality at the expense of 
true freedom. They fail to distinguish be- 
tween fundamental rights and privileges to 
be earned. They cannot see, or choose to 
ignore, the fundamental truth that absolute 
equality is impossible of attainment. Any 
attempt to confer it through laws or court 
decrees leads only to infringement or de- 
struction of the freedom of others. 

“Liberty, equality, fraternity” was the 
battle cry of the French Revolution. It 
failed of its purpose because it resulted in 
the death or exile of the best of France's 
leaders and producers. To achieve equality 
and fraternity, the revolutionists tried to re- 
duce all men to the lowest common denomi- 
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nator and it ended in chaos. In destroying 
one form of tyranny, they created a worse 
one and set the stage for the Napoleonic era. 

It was this that caused the great Edmund 
Burke, the stoutest defender of the American 
colonies in the British Parliament, to write 
of the French Revolution; 

“They made and recorded a sort of insti- 
tute and digest of anarchy, called the rights 
of man.“ 

Apropos of this discussion were the re- 
marks of Gov. Farris Bryant of Florida before 
the Senate Commerce Committee in argu- 
ment against title VI, the public accommo- 
dations section, of the proposed civil rights 
bill. Governor Bryant said, in part: 

“I have seen some suggestions that the real 
contest is between human rights and prop- 
erty rights. That is not so. 

“Property has no rights. Humans have the 
right to own property, just as they have the 
right to speak, and to worship, and to travel 
from State to State. 

“The only human rights involved are the 
rights of some humans against the claims of 
other humans. 

"The debate in which we are now engaged 
is over the assertion of a newright: the right 
of nonowners of property to appropriate it 
from the owners. The new right is asserted 
in the name of equality. 

“Differently stated: This is a debate he- 
tween those who seek to preserve freedom in 
the use of property by its owners and those 
who would appropriate a part of the bundle 
of rights which make up that ownership, 
without compensation, to the public, in the 
name of equality. 

“May I suggest that the proper goal for 
the Congress to seek is not a transfer of 
property rights, but freedom.“ 

There is far more involved here than the 
Negro demonstrations and marches in the 
name of our freedom.” They are demand- 
ing equality in a way that is the very enti- 
thesis of freedom. The courts and the poli- 
ticlans are aiding and abetting their cause 
by trying to place absolute emphasis on the 
liberty of the individual to do as he pleases. 

But what they really are doing is trying to 
reduce all men to the lowest common de- 
nominator, Equality and freedom are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive in the ideal 
society; but nelther are they always com- 
patible. 

To create equality artificially is to risk the 
destruction of all liberty. 

It is not evil to own property. It is not 
sinful to make a profit. If there is such a 
thing as a human right, surely the owner- 
ship of property and a fair return on one's 
effort and investment is one. Besides, 
Negroes own property, too. 


Vice President Johnson Condemns Poll 
Tax in Texas ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the most 
forthright statement I have ever heard 
in condemnation of the ridiculous tax on 
a citizen’s right to exercise his vote—the 
poll tax—was made in the Second Con- 
gressional District of Texas on Septem- 
ber 28 by Vice President LYNDON JOHN- 
SON. 

We believe that if a man can shoulder a 
gun and die for his country he ought to be 
able to vote for his leaders without paying 
for that privilege— 
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The Vice President declared. 

I heartily agree with the Vice Presi- 
dent on his statement and I hope that an 
overwhelming majority of our fellow 
Texans will also agree and vote to abolish 
the poll tax in our State this coming 
November 9. 

(The Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise has 
recognized the significance of the Vice 
President’s unequivocal statement and 
in an October 1 editorial made it clear 
to its readers that his statement and 
leadership toward abolition of the Texas 
poll tax was most welcome. 

Mr, Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp at this point, the text of this edi- 
torial: 

JOHNSON CONDEMNS POLL Tax 


Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON'’s con- 
demnation of a poll tax that is a prerequi- 
site for voting In Texas is most welcome. 

It is as bad as he says it is. We join him 
in an appeal for its repeal on November 9. 

The Vice President, in southeast Texas 
addresses Saturday and Sunday, called the 
levy the shame of the Lone Star State. Es- 
pecially graphic was this statement: 

“We believe that if a man can shoulder 
a rifle and die for his country he ought to be 
able to vote for his leaders without paying 
for that privilege. The fact that Texas is 
only one of five States left that has a poll 
tax is not something to be proud of.” 

The strong JOHNSON support of poll tax 
repeal reminds that Gov. John Connally and 
numerous other Texas leaders have been em- 
phasizing that the movement in that direc- 
tion should be a bipartisan matter, that re- 
peal should never be looked upon as an issue 
pitting one group of citizens against another 
group. 

Widest possible use of the ballot in this 
State will, ultimately, work to the advantage 
of everyone. There just can't be any argu- 
ment with that point, 

The Vice President told his weekend au- 
diences that the amendment to the US. 
Constitution abolishing the poll tax in Fed- 
eral elections is sure to be ratified next year, 
but pointed out: 

“That ls not enough. You must also take 
this chance to yote against this tax because 
if you don't you will still have to pay to vote 
for your sheriff and your Governor.” 

This same is true, of course, of all other 
balloting on State and local levels. 


What Has Happened to Medicare? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time the subject of medical care for 
the aged has been revived. At this time, 
we Members know that the King bill, 
H.R. 3920, is before the Ways and Means 
Committee, with no action scheduled. 
From all reports, the administration 
plans to renew the bid for medicare in 
1964, rather than to push for its enact- 
ment this year. The fact that there 
seems to be a deep silence over the land 
as far as the usual or normal public 
statements on medicare from its sup- 
porters, would lend credence to the belief 
that this is indeed legislation which will 
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be pulled out in an election year, to drum 
up emotional support; that is, support 
not based on facts. 

Recently I read an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Crawford County Ava- 
lanche, Grayling, Mich., of Thursday, 
October 3, 1963. I feel this editorial is a 
fine summary of the situation as it stands 
today, and it is worthy of congressional 
attention, as well as the attention of the 
general public. Certainly it bears out 
my feelings on the subject, as well as the 
majority of my constituents. 

I would like to include this editorial 
with my remarks in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today. 

The editorial follows: 

MEDICARE TODAY 


One may be justified in asking "What has 
happened to medicare?”—bill for providing 
medical benefits of various kinds to every- 
one drawing social security payments. 

When this measure was introduced, it will 
be remembered, all of the administration 
guns were brought up in its support. No 
other domestic measure was pushed so hard, 
and administration leaders apparently 
scented success. The result, to use the ver- 
macular, was no dice. , in the face 
of all the pressure, just said “No,” and no 


Medicare is back—old bills like old soldiers, 
even after repeated failure, never seem to dle. 
But the big guns are silent, Token support 
comes from its sponsors, but little more. 

Why? The answer is that congressional 
coolness is the direct result of several diverse 
but important factors. 

1. The past-65 population group is nowhere 
near as bad off financially as the medicare 
crew have asserted. By and large, taking all 
elements into consideration, they seem to be 
better off, on the average, than younger 
groups. 

2. Medicare would give the benefits, on a 
blanket basis, to great numbers of social 
security beneficiaries who neither want nor 
need it. At the same time, it would have 
excluded millions of elderly people not within 
the Social security framework. 

3. The cost, according to independent ex- 
perts, would reach unsupportable heights, 
many billions a year. 

4. The existing Kerr-Mills bill—for pro- 
viding Federal medical financial aid to the 
elderly in need, under a system of State ad- 
ministration—is working well and is being 
extended. 

5. The voluntary medical insurance plans, 
offered by Blue Cross and Blue Shield and 
commercial insurance companies, are doing 
a superb job providing protection to all who 
want it, at moderate cost. 

6. There is a very distinct feeling in this 
country that we've already gone too far in 
welfare statism, and that medicare would 
tage us a long step further along the road of 
government domination of everything and 
everybody. 

And that seems to be the status of medicare 
today. 


Water and Colorado’s Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
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the remarks of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, the Honorable WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
before the Rotary International of Den- 
ver, Colo., on October 17, 1963. 

We, in Colorado, are ever mindful of 
the proper preservation and use of wa- 
ter. Our colleague has shown great 
knowledge of the problem. He has out- 
lined the necessity for cooperation in the 
State of Colorado and elsewhere in 
bringing about the proper development 
of the water of our State. 

The address follows: 

WATER AND COLORADO'S FUTURE 
(Remarks of Representative Warne N. As- 

PINALL, of Colorado, before Denver Rotary 

International, October 17, 1963) 

Senator, Governor Johnson, officers, mem- 
bers, and guests of Denver Rotary Inter- 
national, and, may I trespass for this par- 
ticular occasion on the usual requirements 
and offer to all of those who qualify a second 
salutation which is: my fellow Coloradans.” 

Chance saw to it that I was born else- 
where, but since the time that I have been 
knowledgeable enough to understand values, 
I have been proud of my Colorado citizen- 
ship—and I might say that my loyalty to the 
State and its people is neither hampered 
nor diminished by my first loyalty to this 
great Nation of ours. 

I am personally pleased and highly hon- 
ored to be requested to address at this time 
the members of this outstanding service or- 
ganization of Denver. To be perfectly hon- 
est and frank with all of you, it is a rare 
privilege these days for a Member of Con- 
gress whose people live west of the Missis- 
sippi to have the opportunity to return 
home and visit his homeland and become re- 
acquainted with his neighbors. This lunch- 
eon meeting affords me both pleasures. May 
I be a little bit sarcastic and advise you that 
if Congress doesn't change its way, there is 
likely to be the greatest crop of one-term 
Members that history has ever recorded. 

I am very glad to be presented to this 
group by one of Colorado's great—the Hon- 
orable Edwin C. Johnson—legislator, execu- 
tive, and dedicated public servant, whose 
abilities and talents have been given unsel- 
fishly throughout a long and eventful life to 
the best interests and welfare of his fellow 
Americans and his fellow Coloradans. Citi- 
zens of our State generally do not realize the 
contributions made by this distinguished 
friend of ours. I shall mention but one of 
his many acts of service in our behalf, and 
I shall mention it so briefly that if there are 
those of you who are left wondering or un- 
convinced, then I would suggest that as a 
citizen who wishes to express gratitude where 
gratitude is honestly deserved, that you ac- 
quaint yourself with the facts because if this 
friend of ours, while serving his third term 
as Governor, had not stood as firm as the 
rock of Gibraltar in the interest of his fel- 
low Coloradans In the conferences which led 
to the Santa Fe Accord of 1956, there would 
have been no upper Colorado Storage Project 
Act. This, even without the myriad of other 
services, entitles him to the undying grati- 
tude of all Coloradans of present and future 
generations. Once again, I thank you, Ed. 

I have great affection for this city and its 
people. My visits here these days are all 
too few and too short. Eleven years of my 
life—school and public service—have been 
spent here. There is no other city like Den- 
ver. Although young in years, it is well and 
favorably known throughout all parts of the 
world. Every Coloradan is proud of the suc- 
cess of this, our capital city. We rejoice in 
its accomplishments and we sorrow in its 
trials and tribulations. We do our best 
throughout the whole State to understand 
its problems. Our small communities look 
to it as our big brother. We share in its 
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successes. We are hurt when its ambitions 
for success seem to cause it to forget that its 
phenomenal development stems largely from 
the continual stream of contributions that 
flow from the outside areas of the State to 
this metropolitan area. I do not need to 
paraphrase because simply stated: we grow 
or decay together. This is the oneness of 
peoples closely welded together in the status 
of statehood. 

All of my life I have lived in and worked 
for peoples of minority areas, As a youth, 
I. was educated in a small school only 3 
miles from a school many times as large. I 
have always had my home in a small com- 
munity which, on all too many occasions, 
looked with suspicion on the activities of 
its larger neighbor. As a State legislator, I 
served a limited population which ofttimes 
was bothered about the activities of the 
more populous areas of the State. As a Con- 
gressman, I represent not only a district with 
a small population, but also a State and also 
a region of the same limitations when com- 
pared with areas of larger populations. 
These experiences, if they have taught me 
nothing else, have caused me to appreciate 
the value of understanding. Understanding 
of each other’s position, not agreement, 
should be the first goal. Understanding is 
always accompanied by a desire not to hurt 
or destroy. Confidence in each other is the 
natural consequence of understanding. Out 
of the two will come ultimate agreement. 
But without the two, controversy and dis- 
cord will be perpetuated. 

And now to my subject: “Water and Colo- 
rado’s Future.” I doubt not that there are 
few in this audience who do not now under- 
stand fully why I have prefaced my remarks 
as I have. It goes without saying that second 
only to the air we breathe are we dependent 
upon this great natural resource—vwater. 
Colorado is neither a have not nor an abun- 
dantly blessed State in its possession of this 
resource, and yet, we are the most favored of 
all of our neighbors in this respect. Nature's 
favor has all too often brought discord and 
controversy among us rather than cause us 
to seek the best means of using every drop 
of this valuable resource to its fullest and 
best use. 

As we ponder the development of water 
within the State, we must consider the differ- 
ent procedures which have been used in the 
past: 


1. The first development and use of water 
in Colorado, as elsewhere, was through the 
efforts of private enterprise. For these build- 
ers I have only the greatest of respect. How- 
ever, Colorado’s geography is such that the 
field for the private enterpriser has always 
been extremely limited. Understanding leg- 
islators made it possible for private enter- 
prise to join together in groups as irrigation 
companies or mutual irrigation districts. 

2. More populous communities joined to- 
gether and brought into the picture the 
municipal water district. Invariably, these 
organizations have served the people of their 
municipalities effectively and well. Denver 
is no exception. 

3. The Federal Government, in the inter- 
est of public land settlement, soon offered 
the reclamation program, The people of 
Colorado were not well prepared in the be- 
ginning to take advantage of the benefits of 
this program, but today they are well on 
the way and are receiving their share of con- 
sideration in this respect. I need not advise 
those present that it is in this area of water 
resource conservation and development that 
a Member of Congress becomes involved. In 
practically all other areas, his role is that of 
the ordinary private citizen. 

I should like at this time to just mention 
two other important events in Colorado's 
water history. First, the authorization by 
the authorization by the legislature of the 
forming of large conservancy districts with- 
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out which Federal reclamation programs in 
Colorado would have been stymied. Second, 
the authorization of the formation and fi- 
nancing of the Colorado. Water Conservation 
Board without which Colorado could never 
have prepared herself to successfully press 
for water resource projects. The second serv- 
ice was the work of the administration of 
former Gov. Teller Ammons, and he, too, 
deserves the continuing thanks of all 
Colorado. 

I desire now to bring to your attention a 
very short résumé of legal principles govern- 
ing the development and use of water in 
Colorado. Ever since Colorado was admitted 
to the Union in 1876, our Constitution has 
provided that— ; 

“The water of every natural stream not 
heretofore appropriated, within the State of 
Colorado, is hereby declared to be the prop- 
erty of the public, and the same is dedicated 
to the use of the people of the State, sub- 
ject to appropriation as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

“The right to divert the unappropriated 
waters of any natural stream to beneficial 
uses shall never be denied, Priority of ap- 
propriation shall give the better right as 
between those using the water for the same 
purpose.” 

Even before we adopted our Constitution 
this rule of first-in-time-first-in-right was 
the law and practice in this part of the 
United States. Part and parce) of it, of 
course, is the recognition that rights to the 
use of water cannot be made to depend on 
the ownership of land bordering on à stream. 
Part and parcel of it, also, is the recognition 
that the rightful use of water Is not con- 
fined to the watershed of origin. This was 
decided by our Supreme Court as early as 
1882 in the case of Coffin v. Left Hand Ditch 
Co. Colorado’s law in this respect is the 
same as that of the vast majority of the 
Western appropriation States. Wells Hutch- 
ins summarizes the law on this subject thus 
in his book entitled “Selected Problems in 
the Law of Water Rights in the West“: 

“The use of water under the riparian doc- 
trine is commonly limited to lands lying 
within the watershed of the stream to which 
they are riparian. Under the appropriation 
doctrine, however, the right of use acquired 
in the flow of a stream is not limited to 
riparian lands nor to any other lands solely 
because of their location; hence it follows 
logically that the use is not generally re- 
stricted to the watershed, subject, of course, 
to the rule which applies to all features of 


the exercise of the appropriative right, - 


namely, that the prior rights of others be 
not adversely affected. An early Colorado 
decision [the one I just mentioned] recog- 
nized the right to divert water from a stream 
and to carry it across an intervening divide 
and thence down a different stream for the 
irrigation of lands lying in the valley of the 
lati * 

The importance of this doctrine is empha- 
sized not only in our tSate law, but by the 
terms of several of the interstate compacts 
to which Colorado is a party. The Colorado 
River compact of 1922, for instance, appor- 
tioned to the upper basin an exclusive right 
to the beneficial consumptive use of 7,500,000 
acre-feet of water per annum and defined the 
term upper basin" to include not only 
“those parts of the States of Arizona, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming * * * 
from which waters naturally drain into the 
Colorado River System above Lee Ferry” but 
also “all parts of said States located without 
the drainage area of the Colorado River sys- 
tem which are now or shall hereafter be 
beneficially served by waters diverted from 
the system above Lee Ferry.” The same defi- 
nition occurs in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin compact of 1948 which apportioned 
to our State the consumptive use of 51.75 
percent of the total use apportioned to the 
upper basin by the big compact. 
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It is worth noting, moreover, that this doc- 
trine has served Colorado well in its dealings 
with other States. Our friends below us on 
the Colorado—in California, Arizona, Nevada, 
and Mexico—would dearly love to see all up- 
per basin transmountain diversions severely 
limited. None of use would think of acceed- 
ing to the position advocated by powerful 
interests down there. And, in the Laramie 
River case, decided by the U.S. Supreme Court 
in 1922, we were challenged by Wyoming on 
the claim, among others, that “the waters 
of this interstate stream cannot rightfully 
be taken from its watershed and carried into 
another where she [Wyoming] never can re- 
ceive any benefit from them.“ On this sub- 
ject, the Court said: 

“The objection of Wyoming to the pro- 
posed diversion on the ground that it is to 
another watershed, from which she can re- 
ceive no benefit, is * * * untenable. The fact 
that the diversion is to such a watershed 
* * * does not in itself constitute a ground 
for condemning it. In neither State does 
the right of appropriation depend on the 
place of use being within the same water- 
shed. Diversions from one watershed to an- 
other are commonly made in both States and 
the practice is recognized by the decisions 


of their courts. The principle of such di-_ 


versions being recognized in both States, 
its application to this interstate stream does 
not in itself constitute a ground for com- 
plaint.” 

The fact that our basic law permits di- 
versions to be made from one watershed to 
another has, as we must all recognize, led 
to misunderstandings and difficulties in the 
past. Fortunately, we have generally been 
able to work out our problems amicably as 
they came along: Our water conservancy 
district law aptly expresses, I believe, the 
general policy of the State even though it is 
limited in its direct application to districts 
organized under its provisions: “* * * any 
works or facilities planned and designed for 
the exportation of water from the natural 
basin of the Colorado River * * * shall be 
designed, constructed, and operated in such 
a manner that the present appropriations 
of water, and in addition thereto prospective 
uses of water for irrigation and other bene- 
ficial consumptive use purposes, including 
consumptive uses for domestic, mining, and 
industrial purposes, within the natural 
basin of the Colorado River * * * will not be 
impaired nor increased in cost at the ex- 
pense of the water users within the natural 
basin." 

The Colorado-Big Thompson project has 
been, and the Fryingpan-Arkansas is being, 
constructed consistently with this law. In 
the first, our western slope and eastern slope 
people sat down together and, as a result of 
their negotiations, agreed that Green Moun- 
tain reservoir should be an integral part of 
the whole Colorado-Big Thompson project, 
that 52,000 acre-feet of its storage capacity 
should be devoted to “replacement in west- 
ern Colorado of the water which would be 
usable there if not withheld or diverted” by 
other features of the project; and that its 
other 100,000 acre-feet of storage capacity 
should be used for the production of power 
and to be available, without charge, “to sup- 
ply existing irrigation and domestic appro- 
priations of water * * * and for future use 
for domestic purpose and in the irrigation 
of lands thereafter to be brought under cul- 
tivation In western Colorado.” I shall not 
recite the other provisions of the agreement, 
important though they are, but shall content 
myself with saying that the agreement, 
printed in Senate Document No. 80 of the 
75th Congress, was the foundation stone of 
the Colorado-Big Thompson project. 

We are doing the same thing in the case 
of the Fryingpan-Arkansas diversion. Here 
the pertinent document, signed on behalf 
of the Colorado Water Conservation Board, 
the Southeastern Colorado Water Consery- 
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ancy District, the Colorado River Water Con- 
servation District, and the Southwestern 
Water Conservation District, has been printed 
as House Document No. 130, 87th Congress. 
It sets out, as you all know, the operating 
criteria for the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
and includes provisions for the construction 
of the 100,000 acre-foot Ruedi Reservoir to 
supply present and future needs of the peo- 
ple on the Western Slope. 

I would like briefly to trace the develop- 
ment of irrigation in our State and then tell 
you what we can expect in the years ahead. 

Irrigation in Colorado dates back to the 
early 1860's, when small irrigation districts 
were constructed along the Arkansas River in 
the vicinity of Canon City and Pueblo. The 
first major development in the Arkansas 
Basin occurred in 1874 in the Rocky Ford 
area. The first transmountain diversion 
project of any size was constructed by the 
Twin Lakes Reservoir and Canal Company 
and placed in operation in 1935—diverting 
up to about 45,000 acre-feet annually from 
the Colorado River Basin. Like other areas 
in the Nation, Irrigation was overextended 
in the Arkansas Valley and has been on the 
decrease since 1920 because of the lack of a 
dependable water supply. The recently au- 
thorized Fryingpan-Arkansas project should 
result in stabilizing the irrigated area. The 
first Federal reclamation project to furnish 
water east of the Continental Divide was the 
Colorado-Big Thompson transmountain di- 
version project authorized in 1937. 

Irrigation in that part of Colorado west 
of the Continental Divide started in the 
1880's when the Indians were removed to 
reservations and our valleys were opened to 
settlement. The Grand Valley was opened 
to settlement in 1881 and the Uncompahgre 
Valley in 1882. Private irrigation undertak- 
ings were started almost immediately in both 
valleys. The Grand Valley canal was com- 
pleted in 1886 to serve about 45,000 acres. 
However, attempts by private interests be- 
tween 1886 and 1902 to construct a canal to 
serve higher lands in the valley failed be- 
cause private investors were unwilling 
to back the project. In the Uncompahgre 
Valley, after large canals were constructed 
around 1894, it soon became evident that the 
Uncompahgre River would not furnish an 
adequate water supply for all the lands that 
were intended to be irrigated. 

As was the case elsewhere in the West, the 
early irrigation projects started as private 
undertakings under the illusion in many in- 
stances that a plentiful supply of water 
could be diverted from the rivers to Irrigate 
large areas without river storage or control, 
There were numerous setbacks and failures 
in these early projects, and it was this factor 
primarily which led to the enactment of the 
Reclamation Project Act in 1902. 

Upon passage of the Reclamation Project 
Act in 1902, the citizens of both the Grand 
Valley and the Uncompahgre Valley orga- 
nized water user’s associations for the pur- 
pose of cooperating with the reclamation 
service in developing their areas. The Un- 
compachgre project was authorized in 1903 
and the tunnel bringing water from the Gun- 
nison River was completed in 1909. The 
Grand Valley project was authorized in 1911 
with the first irrigation by the Reclamation 
Service in 1915. The Uncompahgre and 
Grand Valley projects were the only reclama- 
tion projects authorized in Colorado during 
the early years of the reclamation program. 

Since 1937, Colorado has been benefited 
greatly by the authorization and construc- 
tion of the Pine River project in Archuleta 
and La Plata Counties, the Fruitgrowers Dam 
project and the Paonia project in Delta 
County, the San Luis project (only partially 
authorized and constructed) in the Rio 
Grande Valley, the Colorado-Big Thompson 
transmountain diversion project serving 
northeastern Colorado, the Collbran project 
in Mesa County, and the Bonny Dam on the 
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south fork of the Republican River in east- 
ern Colorado. 

To these existing projects we are adding 
or shall add in the foreseeable future those 
projects authorized or named for planning 
purposes in the Colorado Storage Project 
Act. Of those authorized in the act, the 
Paonia project and the Smith Fork project 
in Delta and Montrose Counties have been 
completed, the Florida project in La Plata 
County is nearing completion, and the Silt 
project in Garfield County should be started 
this fiscal year. In addition to these par- 
ticipating projects, the Curecanti storage 
project on the Gunnison River is well under- 
way. Construction has already started on 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas multiple-purpose 
transmountain diversion project which was 
authorized only 2 years ago. 

‘There are some 20 projects enumerated in 
the planning section of the Colorado Stor- 
age Project Act which are either ready for 
consideration by the Congress or should be 
ready within the next 5 to 7 or 8 years. In 
addition, the Bureau of Reclamation is con- 
tinuing its study of the Narrows unit on the 
South Platte Rixer and the Cache le Poudre 
water stabilization project on the Cache le 
Poudre River. 

It is significant that there is only one 
Corps of Engineers project in Colorado and 
it is the John Martin Reservoir in the Ar- 
kansas River Basin. 

Colorado has presently some 2,800,000 acres 
of land under irrigation. Of this amount, 
about 950,000 acres have been developed or 
are served supplemental water through the 
Federal reclamation program, The Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project will provide supple- 
mental water for another 280,000 acres in- 
cluded in the presently irrigated lands, To 
the amount presently irrigated, we should be 
able to add approximately 300,000 new acres 

the Federal reclamation program in 
the future, and also firm up the water supply 
for additional lands presently inadequately 
irrigated. 

The Federal Government has expended on 
water projects in Colorado about $280 mil- 
lion. To finish construction of those projects 
authorized by the Colorado Storage Project 
Act, an additional amount of approximately 
$98 million will be expended by the Federal 
Government, The total expenditure by the 
Federal Government for the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas will be about $170 million. In ad- 
dition to all of these, if most of the projects 
enumerated in the planning section of the 
Colorado Storage Project Act are finally con- 
structed together with the Narrows, the 
Cache Le Poudre and the further develop- 
ment in the Rio Grande River Basin it will 
require something over $500 million. 

What must Colorado’s future in water re- 
source development be? Mind you, I did not 
say what shall, what should or what could 
Colorado's future be in this regard. I used 
the phrase, “What it must be,“ and there is 
neither time nor opportunity left for wait- 
ing, for stumbling, for second guessing or for 
quarreling among ourselves. Asstiming Colo- 
rado’s share of Colorado River water amounts 
to 3,855,000 acre-feet, we have remaining 
about 1,690,000 acre-feet of committed water 
for use in Colorado. However, I am sure that 


possession of our State, subject to being used 
by our citizens, unless we see to it that it is 
put to honest, wise, beneficial, and immediate 
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The future development of every facet of 
Colorado's society will be limited by the 
amount of water we have and the manner 
in which we use it. This is a lesson of his- 
tory, peculiar not alone to Colorado, but of 
major importance to us because we are 
Coloradans. 

Agriculture in Colorado will reach its 
maximum contribution in the foreseeable 
future. To be sure, we have additional land 
areas which could be responsive to larger 
yields but the water is not available and it 
never will be. Just as agriculture is reach- 
ing that place where it can develop no fur- 
ther in our economy because of the scarcity 
of water, so shall all other parts of our econ- 
omy be limited sooner or later. And, I might 
add here sooner, in my opinion, than many 
of us realize. Farms, towns, cities, indus- 
tries, recreation activities, must inevitably 
be controlled in their growth by the amount 
of water at their disposal. 

I repeat towns and cities cannot exist 
without farms, livestock, mines, timber, etc. 
Manufacturing cannot exist without mines 
and timber. No economy or civilization can 
exist without people. These statements are 
axiomatic and are referred to here only to 
show that in today’s world, as well as tomor- 
row's, we must be guided by a philosophy of 
live and let live, or we all sooner or later 
shall expire because of our own selfishness, 
ambitions and shortcomings. 

What we must have in Colorado is rational 
and constructive planning from a central 
vantage point, and that is our own State 
government. Recommendations from such 
planning agency should be forwarded to the 
State legislature for implementation into 
policy wherever desirable and acceptable to 
the people. There should be no deviation 
from such legislative enactments by area or 
local interest. This is the only way that the 
State can be welded together as a whole. 
And, it is within the whole State that we 
receive our maximum benefits and strength. 

In Colorado's future, there is still room and 
necessity for the construction of some 15 to 
20 more participating projects of the Colo- 
rado Storage project; for the construction 
of the Narrows project and similar projects 
if desired and found feasible; for the filling 
of Dillon Reservoir and other like reservoirs, 
if cooperative procedures are complied with; 
for the transportation of water from one 
basin to another when agreement is reached 
and honored; for the changing of an existing 
use to a use of a higher priority where the 
need is shown and due recompense is made, 
and for a coordination of benefits when in- 
jury to other users can and will be avoided. 

Personally, I am willing to accept Colo- 
rudo's existing water situation—commit- 
ments, agreements, deficits, benefits—as they 
are. I for one am willing to recognize the 
contributions and sacrifices made by those 
heretofore charged with the protection and 
development of this resource within our 
borders. Their mistakes and shortcomings 
I am inclined to overlook—but not to forget, 
because future dangers and pitfalls may well 
be avoided by remembrance rather than for- 
getfulness. It is my feeling that we have no 
time to spend in arguing what might have 
been if we had made some decision other 
than the one we made, or if we had done 
something or not done something which we 
did or which we did not do. We do not have 
the time for such a valueless luxury. We 
have our work cut out for us as of this mo- 
ment. We must close our ranks. We must 
respect each other's position. We must strive 
to understand each other’s needs, desires 
and ambitions. We must go out of our way 
to inform each other of plans and to become 
informed of the other’s plans. There is no 
room for or need of secrecy of movement 
among ourselves. 

As people in other areas, and other parts 
of our great basins, press their plans for 
development, let us be united—not as an 
eastern slope, not as a western slope, not 
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as a Rio Grande basin, not as a North 
Platte basin, not as a metropolitan area, but 
rather as a vital and organized whole—not 
diminished in strength because of lack of 
confidence and controversy within—for the 
purpose of protecting that which is legally 
ours and without which all tendons of our 
economy will be unduly and prematurely 
weakened. 

In closing, I would like to bring to you one 
of my favorite passages of the Scripture: 

“Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity, 

“It is like the precious ointment for the 
head, that ran down upon the beard, even 
Aaron's beard: that went down to the skirts 
of his garments. 

“As the dew of Hermon, and as the dew 
that descended upon the mountains of Zion, 
for there the Lord commanded the blessing, 
even life forevermore.” 


Mellon Bank Official Stresses Need for 
Powerful Sustaining Force of Tax Cut 
for Economy Rise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
long awaited “golden sixties’ may now 
be at last airborne. So says an out- 
standing analyst of the economic scene, 
John J. Balles, vice president, Mellon 
National Bank & Trust Co., in a speech 
at Pittsburgh, September 19. 

Mr. Balles notes the age of the present 
business upswing, which dates from 
February 1961, and warns of a possible 
vulnerability unless a powerful sustain- 
ing force steps in to prolong the expan- 
sion. The tax cut, he points out, is such 
a potential force. 

A tax reduction program of the 
timing and magnitude would add strongly 
to the prospects of the current economic 
upswing lasting through most and possibly 
all of 1964. 

In view of the widespread anticipations 
of tax relief, a fallure to pass the measure 
might have severe repercussions, especially 
in the stock market, in business capital 
spending, and in consumer confidence, and 
thus seriously weaken the economic outlook 
for the coming year—both as to the duration 
and extent of any further gain in business 
activity. 


Mr. Speaker, it is evident that the 
economy will advance more rapidly and 
more generously with a tax cut than 
without. The golden sixties are within 
our grasp if we move fast enough. 

Part of Mr. Balles’ speech follows: 
Tae LONG AWAITED “GOLDEN Sixties” Mar 
Now Bx at Least AIRBORNE 

With the 1963 performance of the economy 
through Labor Day now a matter of record, 
the “scoreboard” for the year is becoming 
tolerably clear. By early 1963, business activ- 
ity shook loose from the lethargy that had 
set in in late summer of 1962—which had 
generally produced a flat trend in industrial 
activity and even declines in a few key areas. 
The surge of consumer spending for new 
cars, along with the shortrun effects of the 
Cuban crisis last October, were especially im- 
portant in generating a stronger tone in 
business activity. In spring and early sum- 
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mer, a strong pickup in homebullding activ- 
ity added to the forward thrust of the econ- 
omy. A further temporary stimulus was 
provided by the acceleration of steel produc- 
tion, in anticipation of possible labor diffi- 
culties later in the year. Thus, from Feb- 
ruary to July, industrial production Jumped 
over 5 percent, breaking out the long plateau 
which had prevailed since mid-1962. After 
reaching a peak in May, steel production in 
the Nation then dropped 32 percent by Au- 
gust, with a similar pattern prevailing in 
the Pittsburgh area. But the liquidation of 
steel inventories now appears to have about 
run its course. New orders and current out- 
put are now picking up, and a moderate 
uptrend in the steel industry is expected for 
the balance of the year. 

It is especially encouraging that expendi- 
tures by business on new plant and equip- 
ment have recovered from the dip of late 
1962 and early 1963. Capital spending plans 
of business now call for a $41 billion rate in 
the fourth quarter of 1963, up more than 11 
percent from the first quarter low point. 

Following a sustained gain in personal in- 
come, retail sales in the past 3 months have 
finally risen off the high-level plateau which 
had stretched back to the end of last year— 
with the renewed strength occurring mainly 
in consumer spending for soft goods. It 
seems unlikely, however, that any further 
gains will be registered in consumer spending 
tor hard goods in the near future, especially 
since new domestic auto sales in recent 
months have already been running at the 
very high yearly rate of 7.2-7.3 million. 

In the key area of residential construction, 
it now appears that housing starts in the 
balance of the year may fail to match the 
peak set last spring. 

All things considered, present trends sug- 
gest that, during the remainder of the year, 
new high ground will be reached in industrial 
production, personal income, and retail sales. 
Generally, the total output of goods and 
services, as measured by GNP, is expected to 
reach a fourth-quarter rate of $590 billion 
or even higher, thus totalling about $582 
billion for the year—up nearly 5 percent 
from 1962, This gives us an estimated point 
of departure for a preliminary assessment of 
business prospects for 1964. 


KEY FACTORS IN THE OUTLOOK 


As already noted general business activity 
has been rising at a moderate pace in the 
past year, although marked by various cross- 
currents in some of the large and volatile 
sectors. In the outlook for the coming year, 
there are at least three major conditioning 
influences which should be noted—two of 
which are “external” to the business cycle 
itself, and concerning which only a tentative 
judgment can be made at this time. 


RECOVERY PERIOD'S AGE 


(1) The first of these influences is the 
“age” of the present business upswing, which 
dates from February 1961. Considerable 
progress has been made in moderating 
economic fluctuations in recent years, but it 
would certainly be premature to conclude 
that the business cycle is dead. By yearend, 
the current period of expansion will have 
lasted 34 months—or 2 months more than 
the average of three peacetime cycles since 
1945. While such a comparison is only sug- 
gestive and by no means conclusive, it does 
caution us that, on the basis of our own ex- 
perience, some unusual sustaining force is 
generally necessary to prolong a business up- 
swing much beyond 3 years. In fact, with 
the sole exception of the recovery period 
from the deep depression of the early 1930's, 
there has been no nonwar period of business 
expansion in U.S. history which has lasted 
as long as 40 months. Thus, we should now 
be especially alert, both as to the possibility 
of some identifiable sustaining force, as well 
as to the possibility of any potential trouble 
spot to which the present business expan- 
sion, being relatively old, might be especi- 
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ally vulnerable, As it happens, the current 
national scene contains an outstanding ex- 
ample of each, 

(2) Potentially the most powerful sustain- 
ing force now on the horizon is the proposed 
reduction in personal and income 
taxes. As approved by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, a tax cut of 811.1 billion 
would be spread over a 2-year period. About 
$7 billion of tax relief, mainly for consumers, 
would be made effective as of January 1, 1964, 
with the remaining $4 billion to take effect 
a year later. At the moment, however, this 
tax bill has not yet been passed by the House, 
and it must still be considered by the Sen- 
ate—where it faces uncertainty and possible 
delay. A tax reduction program of the pro- 
posed timing and magnitude wouid add 
strongly to the prospects of the current 
economic upswing lasting through most and 
possibly all of 1964, 

In view of the widespread anticipations of 
tax relief, a failure to pass the measure 
might have severe repercussions, especially 
in the stock market, in business capital 
spending, and in consumer confidence, and 
thus seriously weaken the economic out- 
look for the coming year—both as to the 
duration and extent of any further gain in 
business activity. Thus far, the main threat 
to the tax bill has been the unwillingness 
of the administration to give sufficiently 
binding assurances that the proposed reduc- 
tion in revenues will be accompanied by 
some leveling off in the sharp upward trend 
in Federal spending. Otherwise, many ob- 
servers are rightly concerned that sustained 
large-scale deficit financing may rekindle in- 
flationary expectations at home and further 
undermine confidence in the dollar abroad. 
Since the tax bill now appears to have a 
reasonably good (though far from certain) 
chance of passage, a crucial assumption in 
the following projection of 1964 business 
activity is that a tax cut of the approximate 
size now being considered will become ef- 
fective by early 1964. 

(3) Perhaps the most serious economic 
“trouble spot” now evident is the continued 
failure to eliminate or at least scale down 
significantly the large deficit in the US. 
balance of payments—thus posing a threat 
to confidence in the dollar and to its role 
as the key reserve currency in free world 
trade and finance. The deficit reported for 
the second quarter—a $5.2 billion yearly 
rate—was the largest yet experienced. 
Among other things, it triggered a series of 
moves in Washington—including Federal 
Reserve action to further raise short-term 
interest rates, an administration proposal for 
an “interest-equalization” tax, and yet an- 
other promise to tie more foreign aid to 
U.S. exports, along with further steps to 
Offset the dollar drain of U.S. military ex- 
penditures abroad. Whether the “interest- 
equalization” tax will be passed, and if so, 
whether it and the other steps just noted 
will be effective remains to be tested. If, 
unhappily, the latent threat in our interna- 
tional payments deficit should develop into 
crisis proportions, via a major speculative 
run against the dollar and large withdrawals 
of gold from the United States the defensive 
measures employed would most likely affect 
business conditions specifically through the 
financial mechanism—e.g., exchange controls 
over outflows of US. capital, along with 
sharp and sudden credit restraint. The 
general tendency would be to impede, per- 
haps seriously, any continued upswing in 
business activity—especially when the vola- 
tile element of confidence is considered. 
Thus, the balance-of-payments problem 
looms like the sword of Damocles over the 
head of the economy—and is thus one of 
the major imponderables in the business 
outlook. 


SUMMARY ON BUSINESS PROSPECTS 


Assuming a tax cut by early 1964 of about 
the magnitude now. being considered, and 
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the avoidance of a balance-of-payments 


and new auto sales may show no 
gains or even a little slippage from the un- 
usually high levels of 1963, there is- strength 
in the outiook for business capital spending 
and for consumer purchases of services and 
soft goods. Higher Government spending 
will also add to the demand for goods and 
services. Thus, there is the prospect of a 
further gain in total corporate profits—but 
with widely varying trends in different in- 
dustries. 

For 1964 as a whole, most broad measures 
of production, income, and sales are expected 
to reach new highs. Industrial production 
may thus show a gain of about 4 percent 
over 1963. The total output of goods and 
services in 1964, as measured by GNP, is ex- 
pected to rise to a level of $605 to $610 billion, 
5 with an estimated $582 billion for 

Business prospects are also bright for the 
tristate area. This year has already wit- 
nessed a remarkable advance in economic 
activity in all 8 States. Indeed, 1963 is 
likely to be the best year on record for busi- 
ness in Ohio, the best year since 1956 in 
Pennsylvania, and the best year since 1955 in 
West Virginia. Based on the forecast of a 
rising trend of capital spending and a sus- 
tained high level of consumer outlays, 1964 
should be even better. 

This is the preliminary economic profile of 
1964. But as noted earlier, it is not yet in 
clear focus. Among the important confirma- 
tions needed in the months ahead will be 
the clues offered by new auto sales in the 
fourth quarter, and the concrete evidence of 
business capital-spending plans for 1964, to 
be indicated in surveys later this year. 
Finally, by late 1963, it is hoped that the 
taxcut question will have been favorably 
resolved and that the balance-of-payments 
problem will have at least responded some- 
what to recent “medicine.” Thus, by this 
yearend, it should be possible to discern 
more sharply the business outlook for the 
yearend. 

Looking beyond 1964, it could well be that 
the United States is finally moving out of 
the so-called middie years, which have 
been characterized by a sluggish rate of eco- 
nomic growth, relatively high unemploy- 
ment, inadequate profits, and idle industrial 
capacity. Already fears of economic stagna- 
tion so prevalent during the past 4 years 
have largely receded into the background, 
while the performance of the economy thus 
far in 1963 has confounded many of the 
critics. Admittedly unemployment, unused 
capacity, and the persistent deficit in the 
balance of payments are nagging problems, 
but the promise of moderate but broadly 
based economic growth in 1964—as opposed 
to a speculative and inflationary boom— 
could foreshadow an extended period of eco- 
nomic prosperity and well-being. The gold- 
en sixties,” which up to this time have 
notably failed to soar, may now at least be 
airborne. 


Problems Broadcasters Have With FCC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, there are many areas in the 
broadcasting field where the Federal 
Communication Commission has and is 
exercising jurisdiction which I do not 


take a good look at this act to 
determine whether or not it should be 


recodified. 
To indicate the problems confronting 
the broadcasters, Mr. Speaker, I would 


Wo's Boss? 


We make the flat charge that the Federal 
Communications Commission is not serving 
the public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity. These are the counts: 

It is overcommercializing its regulation of 
broadcasting, to grab headlines and euchre 
bigger appropriations. 

It is neglecting regulation of telephone, 
telegraph, and other common carrier serv- 
ices which are more important to the con- 
sumer economically but which lack the 

or of broadcasting. 

It is squandering 3 tunds through 
“made work,” such as the inane hearings 
in Chicago and Omaha on local programing, 
the harassment of stations on license re- 
newals, unnecessarily prolonged freezes and 
other contrived devices to force stations to 
bow to its will. 

It is defying congressional intent by seek- 
ing to arrogate control over broadcast ad- 
vertising (which is really ratemaking that 
would transform broadcasting into common 
carrier status) and by seeking to impose 
filing fees without legislative authority. 

It is spending so much time—an estimated 
80 percent—on its broadcast crusades which 
it thinks have publicity value that many 
policy determinations are being relegated to 
the staff, 

It is violating its own fairness doctrine 
(which is of doubtful legality) by demand- 
ing on the one hand that licensees deter- 
mine their public’s programing needs and, 
on the other, ignoring the views of elected 
representatives of the public; to wit, Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Since Chairman E. William Henry's “huck- 
ster” barrage in New York 2 weeks ago, three 
influential legislators have spoken. Chair- 
man Oren Harris, Democrat of Arkansas, of 
the House Commerce Committee, Chairman 
Watter Rocers, Democrat of Texas, of the 
House Communications Subcommittee; and 
Senator Gorvon Attorr, Republican of Col- 
orado, of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, have challenged the FCC's authority 
to place limitations on advertising, and to 
otherwise interfere with control over pro- 
graming and business management of sta- 
tions. 


The commercial time issue is one on which 
all stations, large and small, and the net- 
works, see eye to eye. This has stimulated 
more activity through State associations and 
by individual broadcasters with Congress 
than any other regulatory issue in recent 


memory. 

Two bills, introduced by Representative 
Rocers—to prohibit the FCC from making 
rules on broadcast advertising and to pro- 
hibit it from assessing filing fees—are in 
the hopper. Mr. Rocers wants hearings “as 
soon as practicable.” 

We suggest that, in the absence of im- 
mediate action by the FCC withdrawing the 
commercial time rulemaking and postponing 
indefinitely from the Jan. 1 effective date 
the filing fee rules, broadcasters encourage 
Mr. Rocers and his committe to convene 
hearings forthwith. 
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Meanwhile, it would seem prudent for Mr. 
Henry and his like-minded “give ‘em hell” 
colleagues to take a new look at the law and 
the congressional intent and not accept as 
gospel that which the staff masterminds 
serve up to them. 

Congress created the FCC nearly 30 years 
ago. It can, if it wishes, abolish the seven- 
man commission and create a new one of 
three, five, or nine men. Unless the present 
PCC sees the light glaring red from Capitol 
Hull, we predict the Congress will take strong 
measures to bring the FCC back under con- 
trol. 


A Lot of Bear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
largest Kodiak bear that Alf Madsen and 
his hunters have ever taken weighed in 
at 1,320 pounds and its hide squared at 
11 feet, 3 inches. That is a lot of bear. 

The Kodiak bear, the largest in the 
world and one of the wiliest, is found only 
in Alaska. Hunters come from all over 
the world to get a shot at the Kodiak. 
They will get one, too, if they have Alf 
Madsen as their guide. He is one of the 
great hunters in the world; he knows as 
much about the Kodiak as any man 
alive. 


I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the National Observer of Sep- 
tember 9, 1963, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The 
article gives a fascinating account of Alf 
Madsen’s career and how he came to 
know so much about the largest of all 
carnivorous animals, the Kodiak bear. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TAKING AIM AT THE BIGGEST BEAR IN THE 
WozrLD 


Koprak, Araska—No hunter who faces 
the largest meat-eating animal on earth 
forgets his first encounter with an Alaskan 
brown bear. 

Alf Madsen was 15 when he used his dad's 
30.06-caliber rifle to bring down his first Ko- 
diak bear at Uyak Bay. He did it with one 
shot. 

Despite the passage of 35 years and close 
involvement with the taking of more than 
500 giant bear, Madsen still can recall clearly 
every detail of his first successful hunt. 

With sportsmen from throughout the 
world now arriving in Alaska for the fall 
big-game season, it is the promise of suc- 
cess on a Madsen-guided hunt that is a 
magnet for attracting big-game “hunters to 
this island of the biggest bear. 

Madsen follows in the trail of his father, 
the late Charlie Madsen, who gave up a 
schooner run between Nome and Siberia to 
settle in Kodiak and pioneer guided bear 
hunts in 1928. The younger Madsen bosses 
the largest, one of the oldest, and probably 
most successful outfitting and guiding busi- 
nesses in Alaska, 

Employing a dozen guides and assistants 
in his far-reaching operations, which include 
use of boats, planes, and camps in which he 
has invested nearly $100,000, Madsen is fully 
booked for the current hunting season. 
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LOOKS LIKE A BANKER 

Alaska’s—and perhaps America's—best- 
known counterpart to Africa's colorful and 
romantic white hunters, is a modest, un- 
assuming man who looks more like a suc- 
cessful Midwest banker than a wholesale 
dealer in hunting thrills. 

When Harry Selby, Africa's famed white 
hunter, came to Alaska several years ago for 
bear, he employed Alf Madsen as his guide. 
It was a well-earned tribute from one top 
performer to another and produced a bear 
skin for Selby that square at 10 feet 5 inches. 

“My relationship with clients is similar to 
that of a doctor with his patient," said 
Madsen. “I never discuss the hunting abili- 
ties of my clients and never disclose any con- 
fidence which may be entrusted to me over a 
wilderness campfire. I am paid to produce 
satisfied hunters of big bear and this Is the 
guiding principle of my operations.” 

Madsen's clients have included members 
of European royalty, ambassadors, Gov- 
ernors, captains of industry and finance, au- 
thors, and movie stars, all of whom wanted 
to pit themselves against the largest car- 
nivorous animal. 

To meet his hunters’ needs, Madsen main- 
tains five camps on Kodiak Island, which is 
larger than Connecticut, and has mountains 
topping 4,000 feet. He also has two camps 
on the Alaska Peninsula and one on Afognak 
Island, 

BELIES HIS 50 YEARS 


A shade under 6 feet tall and weighing 200 
pounds, Madsen belies his 50 years as he 
pilots his 40-foot cruiser m Kodiak's 
tricky waters or files his float-equipped 
Cessna 180 to mountain-ringed lakes. 

The element of danger in the bear-hunt- 
ing business is appreciated more keenly by 
Alaskans this fall than usual. 

In the first 3 weeks of August, hungry 
black bear in Alaska’s interior attacked four 
men, killing one, and serious injuring two 
others. And the Kodiak bear stalked by 
Madsen’s hunters are three to four times 
larger than their black brothers. 

In marketing bear hunts, however, Mad- 
sen plays down the danger appeal, stressing 
instead the acceptance of challenge and 
skill needed to stalk a bear. 

“During the mating season a large male 
Kodiak may become very aggressive when 
disturbed and may charge anyone inter- 
fering,” says Madsen. “A female with 
young cubs will fight viciously to drive off 
an intruder who may attempt to come be- 
tween her and her cubs. Generally, how- 
ever, most bears will avoid encounters with 
men and will quickly put distance between 
themselves and their pursuers.” 

Madsen discourages hunters who feel that 
heavy artillery alone is the key to shooting 
a big bear. 

“The caliber of the rifle is less important 
than the cool nerves and steady aim of the 
hunter whose finger is on the 

Any man who is a professional guide on 
Kodiak has had tense moments with the 
huge quarry. Madsen report on his ticklish 
tangle with a bear is brief: 

“The closest call I've ever had was when 
a 10-foot-6-inch-tall bear sneaked up on 
me after we had killed his mate during the 
spring mating season. It happened so fast 
I didn't have time to alm; just shot from the 
hip and luckily hit him in the left eye, kill- 
ing him Instantly. We were on a steep hill- 
side and the dead bear rolled down nearly 
knocking me over a cliff. It was a bit too 
close.“ 

Madsen subscribes to the theory that Ko- 
diak’s bear originally arrived from Asia on 
the icecap, were left marooned on the is- 
land when the ice receded. A bountiful food 
supply and favorable climate have produced 
today’s superbear, in Madsen’s opinion. 

He says the early Russian settlers and 
Aleuts on Kodiak, who called the huge bruin 
“Ivan the Terribie,” often took 500 a year. 
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Madsen estimates there are now more than 
2,000 bear on Kodlak and neighboring is- 
lands. The average annual island kill is less 
than 200, and at this rate Madsen sees no 
danger of extinction. 

The heaviest bear ever taken by a Madsen 
hunter weighed 1,320 pounds and its hide 
Squared at 11 feet, 3 inches, 

The Boone & Crockett Club’s big game 
records for brown bear include a number 
of top contenders entered by hunters put on 
target by Madsen. He is especially proud 
of the largest Alaskan bear ever killed by a 
nonresident hunter. This was a Kodiak 
male taken by Erling Hansen of Seattle in 
1961, and now ranks second in Boone & 
Crockett standings. 

“At the time Hansen shot his giant,” says 
Madsen, “he and one of our guides were 
stalking an even bigger bear. 

“Many areas of the Alaska Peninsula and 
Kodiak have never been hunted, and I'm 
certain there are new world’s record bear 
roaming the hills and valleys.” 

Eo FORTIER. 


America’s 1963 Prize-Winning Highway 
Traverses Michigan’s 10th Congres- 
sional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to announce to the House that 
Interstate Highway No. 75, which tra- 
verses the full length of Michigan's 10th 
Congressional District which I repre- 
sent, has just been designated “Amer- 
ica’s Prize-Winning Highway.” The 
designation establishes this beautiful 
highway as the Parade Scenic Highway 
of 1963. The selection was made by a 
panel of expert judges in behalf of the 
weekly newspaper magazine supplement, 
“Parade.” 

I invite Members of the House to come 
to Michigan and experience the pleasure 
of riding along this highway designed for 
driving comfort and to partake of the 
scenic beauties of the State’s water 
wonderland. Interstate Highway No. 
75 links Toledo, Ohio, with Michigan's 
Big Mack Bridge at the Straits of Mack- 
inac. The prize-winning section is in 
the 10th District where this highway 
Passes through its corridor of dark green 
jackpine and glistening white birch. 

You will thoroughly enjoy your drive 
and you will see a wonderful country- 
side in addition. 

Parade’s announcement of the desig- 
nation follows: 

Not long ago, a motorist from Illinois drove 
to the office of the Michigan State Highway 
Department in Lansing. He was on his way 
home from a visit to the State’s Upper Pen- 
insula. In the process he had traversed the 
new Interstate Route 75, which speeds traffic 
through the Michigan woods from the Macki- 
nac Bridge to Ithaca. “I just had to tell 
you,” he glowed to department employees, 
“that that’s the most beautiful highway 
I've ever been on.” 

Five independent, expert judges now have 
underscored that motorist's enthusiasm. 
Choosing from more than 300 entries and 14 
finalists in the Parade Scenic Highway Con- 
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test, they have voted 22½ miles of Interstate 
75, from Vanderbilt to Indian River, as the 
finest new highway of 1963. The judges de- 
clared this road the year's best example of a 
motorist's highway”—a joy to see as well as 
to drive. They praised it for beauty, utility, 
safety, and imaginative design. 

For building the Parade Scenic Highway 
for 1963, the Michigan State Highway De- 
partment will receive a commendatory 
Plaque. John E. Meyer, chief engineer, will 
receive a citation in the form of a scroll. 
And Robert A. Palmer, a retired highway 
department engineer, will receive a $500 
bond for nominating the prize-winning road. 

Four other new U.S. highways were cited 
by the judges for special mention in Parade's 
third annual competition, They are— 

Interstate Route 93, between Windham 
and Londonderry, N.H. 

Interstate Route 84, near Southington, 
Conn. 

State Route 279, between Moab and Potash, 
Utah. 

Interstate Route 405, between Valley Vista 
and Casiano, Calif. 

The judges also praised the other finalists, 
which included two highways in Kentucky 
and one each in Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 
New Mexico, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and 
New York. Judges in the contest were Jack 
Wood of the American Planning and Civic 
Association, Kermit Rykken of the American 
Automobile Association, John Gibbons of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, John J. Ryan 
of the American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects, and Jack Ritter of Engineering News- 
Record. 

In the past 2 years of the contest, two 
previously opened sections of Interstate 
Route 75 have been cited for special men- 
tion. And from the time the highway began, 
in 1955, it was planned that here would be a 
road devoted to beauty as well as utility. 
Chief Engineer Meyer, who was then the de- 
partment’s route location engineer, deter- 
mined to preserve as much of the landscape 
as possible. 

When other engineers were planning bee- 
line highways to speed traffic, he boned up 
on wide center malls, elevating one lane of 
the highway above the other and retaining 
Michigan’s famous trees to enhance its 
beauty. 

To carry out his ideas, Meyer worked from 
aerial photographs and contour maps, also 
depended on the field work of location crews. 
Before a final line was chosen, Meyer hiked 
it. He was usually accompanied by a special 
design engineer for scenery and a State for- 
ester. Among them they chose every tree 
that was to stay and was to go. 

One of those who worked on Meyer's loca- 
tion crews was Palmer, then a 29-year vet- 
eran of highway work. Like his boss, Palmer, 
now 74 and a part-time farmer nea Lansing, 
was Intrigued by the idea of building a beau- 
tiful highway. An inveterate traveler, he 
has observed scenic roadways all over the 
country and has been one of the most avid 
supporters of the Parade highway contest. 

OLD HIGHWAYMAN 


“So we finally made it. I knew we would.” 
said Palmer, who refers to himself as The 
Old Highwayman,” when notified that his 
nomination had won. “You'd have to travel 
far to see a better one than this one,” says 
Palmer, and he's right. The Parade Scenic 
Highway, as part of the Interstate System, 
meets or exceeds all that system's specifica- 
tions—gradual curves, gentle grades, wide 
lanes, emergency shoulders, even 13 rest 
areas. Lanes are so far apart that there is 
almost no headlight glare. 

But America’s prize highway has some- 

more than that. Another motorist, 

having just traveled through its corridor of 

dark-green jackpine and stark white birch, 

may have summed it up best. “This road,” 

he said, “is the most restful road in America.” 
Ep Krester. 
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Grower Unity Heads Off a Labor 
Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today, I take the 
liberty of inserting an article which ap- 
peared in the October issue of the West- 
ern Fruit Grower. 

This article clearly demonstrates how 
producers and growers can obtain the 
necessary harvest labor supply from 
among our own domestic farm workers, 
rather than be forced to rely on so-called 
braceros, imported under the provisions 
of Public Law 78. 

This is a lesson in cooperation, and 
most certainly can be put into practice 
in other areas. 

The article follows: 


Grower Untry Heaps Orr a LABOR SHORTAGE 


For 90 percent of the citrus growers in 
California's Fresno, Kern, and Tulare Coun- 
ties, harvest labor supply has ceased to be 
a headache. They are harvesting their crops 
without supplementary labor, either bra- 
ceros or green card workers. 

A major reason is the unusually wide di- 
versification of crops, especially in Tulare 
County, which attracts and provides work 
for a reasonably large farm labor force just 
preceding the late fall and winter harvest of 
navels—an asset other citrus growing areas 
cannot boast. If one crop can be singled out 
as most advantageous in building to the peak 
labor force of 8,000 for the November—Decem- 
ber orange harvest, olives, with harvest be- 
ginning in September, get top billing, 

But wise management of this labor force 
has contributed materially too, and that has 
been achieved by growers of citrus, decidu- 
ous fruit, grape; and olive crops through a 
cooperative labor-alert organization called 
the Tulare County Farmers Association. 

Putting an organization like 
TCFA won't mean the end of labor difi- 
culties for citrus growers in other areas, but 
the voluntary cooperation which has made 
it successful is a worthwhile example that 
can be followed widely by growers of citrus 
and other crops. 

TCFA’s most important single activity is 
the matching of men with jobs. Through its 
office in Exeter flows a constant stream of re- 
quests for workers, and referrals of workers 
and crews. In this process, poor workers are 
quickly detected, so the association's pro- 
gram has the general effect of upgrading the 
quality of farm laborers as well. 

GROWERS CONVINCED 


A pilot program conducted in 1961 in Tu- 
lare County to give farmworkers the ulti- 
mate working time by careful transfer from 
one task to another convinced growers of the 
need for a permanent organization to coor- 
dinate the movement of workers. By plac- 
ing this responsibility in one organization 
and thereby assuring themselves of the work- 
ers they need at harvesttime, growers are 
able to concentrate on cultural and produc- 
tion practices to insure a better crop. 

Walt Fahrney, manager of the TCFA, was 
hired shortly after the association was es- 
tablished in 1960, and is now gearing for 
his fourth harvest season with navels. He 
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Valley. Each year he has made a trek to 
northern California, and to Oregon and 
Washington when necessary, with a supply 
of handbills touting the abundance of farm 
jobs in the three-county area of central 
California. 

Each year he gets increasing help from 
word-of-mouth news which supports the 
claims of his printed material. He is some- 
thing of a Pied Piper, leading a procession of 
laborers to more profitable work areas as late 
summer harvest seasons end in the northern 
part of the State and Northwest. 

The harvest of navels continues in some 
degree most of the spring, but the peak 
usually occurs about December 1. As this 
demand subsidies, the deciduous a ane 

crops offer work in pruning, then vari- 
9 applications, cultivation, thinning, 
and finally harvest, 

Housing too is a factor. The association 
arranges for the opening and management 
of several single men’s camps in the area, 
which were set up originally to house 
braceros. It also keeps track of available 
family housing and helps workers locate it. 

Holding onto the workers who harvest 
navels in the winter until the Valencias ripen 
in May is the association’s chief weapon 
against competition from other areas for the 
same workers. When the Valencias are ready 
for picking, farm labor prospects are good in 
u lot of areas. 

Many citrus growers are olive growers in 
these three counties. Also, many are grow- 
ers of deciduous fruits, and some, growers 
of field and row crops with high hand labor 

ts, Although citrus is the pri- 
mary interest of the growers who first talked 
about organizing the association, their early 
conversations revealed that almost all of 
them were also growers of other crops. 
Today, most of the association's 1700 mem- 
bers consider themselves citrus growers, pri- 
marily. But the membership also includes 
90 percent of the area’s olive growers and a 
high tage of the growers of other 
major deciduous crops. 

UNION RELATIONS 


The association regards itself as an or- 
ganization to help get the crops—all kinds— 
harvested. This breadth of interest enables 
smoother shifting from job to job and crop 
to crop to provide continuity of employment 
for labor crews. 

The association found it necessary to con- 
cern itself with the union organizing activi- 
ties of the Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee in 1961-62 because of their po- 
tentially profound effect upon the labor sup- 
ply and relations between workers and em- 
ployers. With AWOC efforts apparently al- 
most at a standstill in the Central Valley 
this year, the association focused its atten- 
tion on labor oriented activities, tried to 
open channels of communication between its 
members and appropriate legislators. It does 
not maintain continuing representation in 
Sacramento. 

When he was first hired, part of Fahrney's 
prescription for good labor health was a gen- 
eral labor relations and public relations pro- 
gram. “A wedge had been driven between 
workers and growers,” he recalls. “We ex- 
plained to the worker that it was his job, 
while we emphasized the need for growers 
to pay a decent wage—to meet the worker 
halfway. 

“Growers generally were plagued by a bad 
reputation with news media, so we explained 
to the press that the association’s purpose 
was to coordinate agricultural jobs jand 
workers for the benefit of both workers and 
growers,” Fahrney says. Significant gains 
were made during the pilot program in 1961, 
which became the subject of a study by agri- 
cultural economists Thor and Allee at the 
University of California. 


In addition to its referral service for work- 
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ers and its continuing program of labor re- 
lations and public relations, the association 
maintains a current analysis of all current 
labor laws and regulations which it circu- 
lates to members through a monthly bulletin 
or upon their request. 

FUTURE PREDICTIONS 


Fahrney believes that future programs will 
center around recruitment of workers and 
the general improvement of their skills and 
attitudes, “Expanding acreage here and the 
constant attempt by other areas of the 
State to attract our farm labor force make 
it necessary to keep building our supply of 
workers,” Fahrney says. 

Fahrney sees little hope for the bracero 
program in any acceptable form, and points 
to its loss as support for his prediction of 
future greater recruitment activities of the 
association. “Workers can't be moved like 
checkers, If Public Law 78 ends, our area 
will be hurt and hurt bad by the shortage 
of workers in other areas of the State.“ 

Also in the future he sees a lengthening of 
the harvest season for both navels and va- 
lencias, and points to experiments already 
conducted with compounds that will hold 
fruit on the trees longer. Besides reducing 
the sharp, high peak of labor needs in a 
short time, holding oranges on the trees 
lengthens and levels out the marketing, 
handling, and storage as well. 

The Tulare County Farmers Association is 
operating this year on a budget of $33,000, 
raised by an assessment the members have 
levied on themselves of $1 per acre annually 
for all permanent plantings of everything but 
field crops, for which they pay 50 cents an 
acre, 

President for 1963 is Exeter Citrus Grower 
John Dungan. Except for treasurer E. F. 
Pinkham of Exeter, who is a grower of decid- 
uous fruits and grapes, all five members of 
the executive committee are citrus growers. 
Besides Dungan and Pinkham they are H. L. 
Swarts, Porterville, vice president; A. C. Pix- 
ton, Lindsay, secretary; and Jim Hurley, 
Lindsay, member at large. 

Fahrney admits that the dynamic action 
required to deal with the potentially explo- 
sive labor situation doesn’t always produce 
instant harmony among association members. 
“Sometimes you’d think the roof is coming 
off when we meet. But when the discussion 
ends and the vote is taken, our members 
stick by it.” 


Passamaquoddy Power Project, Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, last week 
an important address was delivered in 
Springfield, Mass., by Kenneth Holum, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Water and Power Development. It deals 
with the proposed Passamaquoddy power 
project in the State of Maine. 

Secretary Holum makes a very strong 
case for this long awaited power develop- 
ment which could mark the dawn of a 
new day for New England. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ` 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


October 22 


REMARKS OF KENNETH HOLUM, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FOR WATER AND 
Power DEVELOPMENT, BEFORE THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS COUNCIL OF THE AFL-CIO, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., OCTOBER 17, 1963 
Most speakers begin their remarks by say- 

ing they are pleased to be at the particular 

gathering. To me, I am more than pleased. 

I am especially honored to meet with an 

organization which repeatedly and unflag- 

gingly labors to bring the benefits of our 
modern society to the men, women, and chil- 
dren of this historic region. 

I meet with you with a genuine feeling of 
enthusiasm and a community of purpose, 
Our goals are identical—the common welfare 
of the people of New England and the con- 
servation of the sadly neglected water re- 
sources of this area. To paraphrase, we are 
tied together by a common bond—a bond 
which has its rich traditions and beginnings 
in this very State. 

The Department of the Interior has—for 
over 100 years—been engaged in the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of many por- 
tions of this Nation. We know from fruit- 
ful experience that resource development is 
an essential key to a healthy economy and a 
productive society. In case after case—in 
California, in the Pacific Northwest, in the 
Tennessee Valley, in my home State of South 
Dakota—comprehensive water resource de- 
velopment has literally pumped new life into 
communities suffering from chronic and eco- 
nomic stagnation. 

As Senator EDMUND Musxr, of Maine, so 
aptly puts it, it is now New England's turn 
at bat. For years, the people of New Eng- 
land—and particularly the organizations you 
represent—have vigorously supported the 
Department's resource conservation pro- 
grams in other parts of the Nation, 

However, we are at a turning point in the 
conservaion movement today. The quiet 
crisis of conservation, as Secretary Udall 
terms it, is a national problem, affecting us 
all, not a regional problem. President Ken- 
nedy made this point clearly and concisely 
when he said: 

“We are not 50 countries. We are one 
country of 50 States and one people. Those 
programs which make life. better for some of 
our people will make life better for all of 
our people. A rising tide lifts all boats.” 

Those words of the President were not idly 
spoken—nor viewed by my Department as 
mere oratory. They are the guiding phu- 
osophy of our policies and programs to assure 
the optimum development of our national 
resources on a national scale. 

Yes, Senator Muskie was right. It is New 
England’s turn at bat for the coordinated 
and orderly development of its water resource 
potentials. This tide of neglect in New Eng- 
land must be reversed—if the economic tills 
of this region are to be cured. 

And, in reversing this tide, we must start 
by developing one of New England's greatest 
natural resources—the tides of Passama- 
quoddy Bay. 

Quoddy is a national project of national 
significance. In W. m, we never say 
if Quoddy is built; we say when it is con- 
structed it will light a new era in New 
England. 

This is our conviction. And, we intend to 
vigorously move forward in the knowledge 
that this is a tremendously worthwhile 
undertaking. If there are doubting Thomas's 
in the Nation, let them heed these words of 
the President well: 

“Any proposed resource development proj- 
ect must, of course, meet the national in- 
terest test. It must strengthen the economy 
of the whole Nation and enable America to 
better compete in the marketplaces of the 
world. I understand that, measured by the 
customary feasibility standards, the Passa- 
maquoddy-St. John River project now meets 
that test.” 
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“During the last three decades,” President 
Kennedy said, “American taxpayers, through 
their Federal Government, have invested vast 
sums of money in developing the water re- 
sources of this country. These investments 
are producing daily dividends for our country 
and it is reasonable to assume that similar 
development in conserving the resources of 
New England will also benefit the Nation. It 
is also reasonable to assume that a New 
England development will stimulate more 
diversified industry, increase commerce, and 
provide more jobs.” 

He continues, “Harnessing the energy of 
the tides is an exciting technological under- 
taking. Each day, over a million kilowatts of 
power surge in and out of Passamaquoddy 
Bay. Man only needs to exercise his engi- 
neering ingenuity to convert the ocean's 
surge into a national asset. I am directing 
that the Department of the Interior and the 
Corps of Engineers accelerate their work on 
the remaining studies of details. I think this 
can be one of the most astonishing and bene- 
ficial enterprises undertaken by the people 
of the United States.” 

I have quoted the President at some 
length—because I believe it demonstrates 
‘the priority which is placed on this project 
by the administration. The President's great 
personal interest is doubly underscored, as 
he intends to inspect the Quoddy site by 
air this coming Saturday. 

Despite this dedication by the administra- 
tion, despite the magnificent bipartisan sup- 
port of Maine’s Senators, her Congressmen, 
and her Governor, it will not be easy to ob- 
tain the Quoddy, to obtain the companion 
St. John River development, and to obtain 
the transmission lines which will transport 
a portion of this relatively low cost power 
to Boston and other New England areas. 

We know this—in fact, we know it too 
well. But, we have embarked upon this 
mission with a positive sense of purpose, 
plus a wealth of incontrovertible technical 
and scientific data. 

Whenever the Federal Government initi- 
ates a program for the development of water 
resources in almost any region, its support- 
ers must be prepared to fight all the way— 
no matter how beneficial it may be to the 
area, Opponents raise many issues, create 
many smokescreens. Some come from well- 
Meaning, but uninformed citizens—who, 
when explained the logic of water conserva- 
tion, support us. Sadly enough, however, 
other criticisms are apparently intended only 
to obstruct, generated by those who—to 
quote Wordsworth are suckled in a creed 
outworn.” 

Let us examine more of the questions that 
have been raised about Quoddy: 

“Quoddy is an impractical, socialistic 

This old and tired argument needs little 
explanation—you are all familiar with its 

Thirty years ago similar objections 
were raised when the great Grand Coulee Dam 
on the Columbia River was under construc- 
tion, Experience has proven otherwise 
as it will at Quoddy. Grand Coulee power 
has resulted in private economic develop- 
ment previously impossible, with an at- 
tendant increase in new jobs and local taxes; 
it has resulted in low cost power to both 
public and private utilities. And, it is a 
classic example that Federal power develop- 
ment creates the incentive among private 
utilities to improve their operations—giv- 
ing lower power costs to consumers with 
increases in corporate profits. 

“Quoddy power can be produced cheaper 
by other means.” 

To this, I ask the question, how?“ Where 
in New England is there an alternate site 
which can, at a turn of a switch, produce 
1 million kilowatts of peaking power—and 
produces it every day of the year at anytime 
of day and at a lower cost? Where is there 
a water source as dependable, as predictable, 
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and as constant as the tides of the seas? 
There are claims that new, highly efficient 
thermal units can produce an equivalent 
amount of electricity at a cheaper cost. 
However, we are not told that these units— 
which admittedly are highly efficlent—are 
not designed to generate peaking power, that 
their constant use for this purpose would 
destroy an investment of millions in a few 
years. Quoddy and the new thermal units 
do not compete with one another. They 
complement the efficiency of each, and New 
England needs both. 

“Quoddy is not needed because atomic 
power will be here in a few years.” 

I know of no atomic scientist who would 
testify that you could make efficient use of 
an atomic reactor by turning it on and off 
a few hours each day to produce heat for 
the generation of peaking power. Nor are 
we told that an atomic plant is nothing more 
than a base load thermal unit, such as I 
described earlier, which merely uses a fuel 
source which is exotic“ in the public mind. 

“Quoddy would pay no taxes and adversely 
affect local tax bases.” 

The first part of the criticism is true. The 
latter is false. It has been the consistent 
experience of the Department of the In- 
terior that Federal water resource develop- 
ment generates local, State, and Federal tax 
receipts far in excess of the cost of develop- 
ment. For example, some $5.1 billion in 
taxes have been collected in western water 
States since 1940—about 27 percent higher 
than the cost of construction of these fa- 
cilities by the Department of the Interior. 

“Quoddy is a strain on an already large 
Federal budget.” 

Federal law requires that every penny the 
Government invests in electric power facili- 
ties, generators, transmission lines, etc., 
must be repaid with interest. These inter- 
est rates are computed annually by the 
Treasury under conditions specified by Con- 


gress. 

“Quoddy has been studied, restudied, and 
found infeasible many times.” 

Today, when we say Quoddy, we are not 
talking about the project envisioned by Dex- 
ter Cooper in 1919, nor the project conceived 
by President Roosevelt in the 1930's, nor even 
the project studied by the International 
Joint Commission from 1956 to 1961. We 
are talking about an entirely new project 
that only shares a common name. We have 
moved almost overnight into a new era of 
engineering technology and sustained and 
growing demand for low-cost energy. 

If America’s economy is to expand—as it 
must to provide new jobs and a rising stand- 
ard of living—adequate power at reasonable 
rates is a basic and solemn obligation of the 
power industry—public and private alike. 
To have a first-rate economy we must have 
a first-rate power system. Potentially lower 
power costs are possible through adequate 
interconnections of electric systems, the max- 
imum development of hydroelectric power, 
and utilization of revolutionary new tech- 
nology. The Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility for providing leadership in this 
area of endeavor. 

Quoddy is conceived to meet the new needs 
of our time. When we say “Quoddy” we are 
talking of the 36 million kilowatts of elec- 
tric capacity which New England and New 
Brunswick will need in 16 short years and 
the 4 million killowatts of peaking power 
needed in 1980. 

We are talking about the new axial flow 
generators which, only a few short years ago, 
were on the drawing boards. We are talking 
about the rapid advances in extra-high-volt- 
age transmission. And, finally, we are talk- 
ing about power—the highest valued 
of all electricity—which can be produced 
more efficiently by hydroelectric development 
than by any other means. 

New technology in generation and trans- 
mission, the known growth in power demand 
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in New England, the knowledge that plan- 
ning to date would meet only a small por- 
tion of these requirements, the necessity 
that New England power costs—the highest 
in the Nation—be reduced if industry is to 
flourish—all of these factors combine to make 
the immediate development of the hydro- 
electric potential of Passamaquoddy Bay and 
the St. John River imperative. 

These are the facts that no amount of 
criticism from Quoddy opponents can bury. 
We do have a responsibility to keep our econ- 
omy growing at a pace fast enough to create 
enough jobs, goods, and services for our ex- 
panding population. And, this cannot be 
done without the development of our natural 
resources. The furor about Quoddy has been 
raised in various forms about other hydro- 
electric projects for generations. Fortunate- 
ly, for the people and our national welfare, 
the public interest has generally prevailed. 

Water resource development contributes to 
a healthy national economic environment. 
Local payrolls are created. For each worker 
involved in on-site construction, economic 
studies show that four additional Americans 
are generally employed in the manufacturing 
and transportation of materials. 

For each Federal dollar spent on construc- 
tion of water projects, about $2 worth of 
other business transactions take place. Ma- 
terials from every portion of the Nation are 
utilized. To cite Trinity Dam in California 
as an example, tractors and conveyors came 
from Illinois, trucks from Indiana and Penn- 
sylvania, steel from Ohio, generators from 
New York, cranes, shovels, and draglines from 
Wisconsin—plus a myriad of products pro- 
duced under contract or subcontract from 
the vast industrial empire of the East; Ameri- 
cans in many parts of the country found 
gainful employment because Trinity Dam in 
California was constructed. The same has 
been true of Glen Canyon, Hungry Horse, 
Hartwell, and all the rest. The same will be 
true of Quoddy. 

The Quoddy project and Dickey Dam, plus 
the backbone transmission line to Boston 
will provide nearly 15,000 man-years of em- 
ployment in direct construction alone—not 
counting the jobs created to supply the vast 
quantities of materials needed for these 
projects. 

The bulk of construction will take place in 
Maine—in two of the most seriously de- 
pressed counties in the Nation, but the im- 
pact of a billion-dollar construction job will 
be felt throughout New England. 

What kinds of jobs will be needed? 

The list is long—transportation workers, 
surveyors, plumbers, pipefitters, electricians, 
steel construction workers, carpenters, crane 
and excavating machinery operators, paint- 
ers, mechanics of many varied skills, ware- 
housemen, clerks, secretaries, concrete finish- 
ers, welders, powerlinesmen, and many others. 

Tremendous quantities of materials will be 
required and it is reasonable to assume that 
the factories of New England will supply— 
either under prime or subcontracts—much of 
this material as they have for many other 
projects across the Nation, We will need 
electrical and other wire products and acces- 
sories; steel pipe, tubing, and fittings; hard 
ware; fabricated steel; cement and admix- 
tures; building materials of many kinds; 
equipment and repair parts; lifting and 
transporting equipment; electric motors and 
controls; hand tools and work equipment; 
hydraulic equipment; and, of course, tur- 
bines and generators and transmission equip- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the Quoddy-Boston trans- 
mission line—which could become an im- 
portant part of an interconnected New Eng- 
land electric grid in the years 
ahead—will require the electronic equipment 
and skills for which Massachusetts is famous, 

To bring these benefits to Massachusetts 
and New England, will require the solid 
support of the people. Your support is vital 
because you form the link between the work- 
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will derive the benefits of this undertaking. 

We welcome support of men like George A. 
Curry of East Providence, R.I., who wrote us 
that “I am a Yankee of Irish heritage, and 
I am interested in anything that will provide 
jobs for New Englanders whether they live 
in Maine or one of the other five States.” 

Congressman Torsert M. MACDONALD in his 
great interest and concern for Massachusetts 
has made an eloquent and thoughtful ana- 
lysis of what Quoddy means to the Bay State 
and New England. 

Power costs in New England, he points out, 
are 65 percent more than the national aver- 
age and 181 percent higher than in the east- 
ern-south-central portion of the country. 
Massachusetts, he says, offers all of the pre- 
requisites for attracting and holding indus- 
try—except one, reasonable electric power 
rates. 

He quotes a New England textile manu- 
facturer who said to him, “If we expect in- 
dustry to develop and grow in New England, 
these power rates must be brought in line 
with comparable rates charged elsewhere,” 
adding, “we are almost forced to consider 
seriously the feasibility and desirability of 
remaining in Massachusetts. In fact, we are 
studying the relative merits of several loca- 
tions in the South.” 

According to Congressman MACDONALD, 
this manufacturer would have saved 38 per- 
cent of his total power bill if he could pur- 
chase electricity at the national average rate. 
His power bill is 55 percent higher than in 
one city and an astounding 144 percent 
higher than in another. Over a 10-year pe- 
riod, this one firm could save a minimum of 
$240,000 and a maximum of $420,000 in power 
costs alone by leaving Massachusetts. 

This should awaken every member of this 
audience—indeed, every citizen of New 
England who has the interest of his family 
and its future in his heart. But, says Con- 
gressman MACDONALD: 

“With Passamaquoddy as a start, and with 
the New England region's additional 2.6 mil- 
lion kilowatts of undeveloped hydropower 
as future potential, we will have the tools 
with which to build a reinvigorated economy. 
With a real effort to bring electric rates down 
through the integration of this hydro with 
efficient steam generators—both conventional 
and nuclear—and an orderly pattern of elec- 
tric transmission, we can help create the 
kind of economic climate which will result 
in new industrial growth, new jobs, and a 
new spirit of progress. After all, it was the 
water wheels of New England which sparked 
our Nation's first industrial revolution. The 
20th century counterparts of these water- 
driven generators can bring a new era of 
prosperity.” 

This is an interesting footnote on history. 
For, it was in Massachusetts in 1617 that 
the tides of the ocean were harnessed for 
the first time in America to turn grist mills. 
Today, a unique engineering marvel, coupled 
with an imaginative concept of electric gen- 
eration and transmission, can bring new 
opportunity to the future generations of this 
historically rich region. 

Growth is a never-ending process which 
depends ultimately on the use we make of 
all our natural resources. We cannot allow 
ourselyes—and particularly in Massachu- 
setts—to relax our efforts for the optimum 
development of our natural resources. A re- 
source has no value unless it makes a produc- 
tive contribution to the material or spiritual 
needs of mankind. Passamaquoddy offers 
us this challenge. And, working together 
with the same determination which led to 
the marshalling of our human resources 
through the labor movement, we can assure 
that our most precious asset—our children 
and the unborn generations ahead—can live 
and work in a happy, productive Massachu- 
setts. 

We belleve there is a place in New England 
for all elements in the power program—Fed- 
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eral, cooperative, municipal, private—each 
has a legitimate role to play. This is sound 
conservation doctrine—and good common- 
sense. 


NAMSB Names Poston Washington 
Director-Counsel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great pleasure that I read of a re- 
cent appointment by the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks. The 
man named, Robert R. Poston, is an ex- 
cellent choice. We shall certainly miss 
him on the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, where he served as general coun- 
sel in an official capacity and as a pa- 
tient and ever-willing fount of knowl- 
ariy to those of us who had need of 

For my colleagues who are interested, 
I insert the folowing article from the 
September issue of the Savings Bank 


Journal which deals with the appoint- 


ment. 


NAMSB NAMES Poston WASHINGTON 
Dmector-CounsEL 


Robert R. Poston, former general counsel 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
US. House of Representatives, will join 
NAMSB October 1 as director-counsel of its 
Washington office, Grover W. Ensley, execu- 
tive vice president, announced. 

Commenting on the appointment, Dr. 
Ensley said, “The Federal Government is 
playing an increasingly important role in 
shaping the future of our financial institu- 
tions both in the legislative and executive 
areas. We are fortunate in obtaining a man 
with a long and distinguished career who has 
a profound working knowledge of all aspects 
of Government.” 

A resident of Arlington, Va., Mr. Poston 
has served in various fields of Government, 
as well as private industry, for more than 30 
years. He began his career in 1930 with the 
American Consular Service where for 3 years 
he represented the Department of State in 
the Caribbean area. He has been with the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
since 1955 and formerly was with the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee. Dur- 
ing his first 3 years with the House commit- 
tee he held the position of chief counsel 
of the Subcommittee on Housing, and since 
1958 has served on the full committee. He 
is a graduate of the State University of Iowa 
and received his law degree from George 
Washington University. 

From 1950 to 1954 Mr. Poston was assist- 
ant to the Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency where he served 
as liaison officer with Congress. For the 
preceding 4 years he performed senior as- 
signments in the national headquarters of 
the American Legion in Indianapolis. 
Among other duties, he was staff director of 
its national housing committee, as well 
as its assistant national adjutant and asso- 
ciate legislative director. 

Mr. Poston's previous Government service 
also included an assignment with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. He is admitted to the 
District of Columbla Bar, the U.S. District 
Court and the Court of Appeals. During 
World War U he entered the Army as a pri- 
vate and was advanced to captain. 

Mr. Poston will succeed William F. Mc- 
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Kenna who is leaving to join the National 
League of Insured Savings Associations as 
general counsel following 5 years with 
NAMSB. 


Raisins Need Braceros 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, almost 
every fresh fruit and vegetable industry 
will be affected adversely by a termina- 
tion of Public Law 78—the bracero pro- 
gram. The raisin industry is important 
to every person in the United States. 
The following article tells their story. 
Every other fresh fruit and vegetable 
product is similarly affected. Industry- 
wide chaos will result if the bracero pro- 
gram is suddenly terminated. 

The article follows: 

California’s farm labor supply problem is 
a little bit like the weather, people talk about 
it. But no one seems able—or at least not 
enough seem willing—to do anything about 
it. 

The farmer is trying. He's doing every- 
thing he can reasonably do to recruit good, 
qualified, domestic workers, And, because 
the simple facts of life are that there just 
aren't enough good, qualified, domestic work- 
ers to do the job, countless allied industries 
and Members of Congress who also know the 
facts of life, are trying to do something about 
it, including a vigorous drive to extend the 
bracero program. 

On the other side of the fence there seems 
to be interest in the problem. But the pri- 
mary interest seems to be in getting the 
Federal Government involved in gigantic do- 
mestic recruitment programs to move hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers and their 
families from areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment to farm areas which need workers. To 
California, for instance. Then it would ap- 
pear they are interested in solving the count- 
less social, economic, housing, education, and 
other related problems which this type of 
solution would bring, via more Government. 
Like through a Domestic Peace Corps, for ex- 
ample. 

For this is the side which says, you don't 
need braceros. There are plenty of domestic 
workers available. Why, just look at all our 
unemployed.” 

“Yes,” we might add “we know. You don't 
have to flood California with hundreds of 
thousands more unemployed workers and 
their families. We've got plenty within the 
State already. But we're still short of agri- 
cultural workers. Qualified workers, that is.” 

Recently, as reported in your August 19 
newsletter, agriculture once again hoped to 
prove this point when it asked the Mexican- 
American Education Committee to put up or 
shut up in its claims that it could “provide 
all of the domestic workers that were needed 
in California.” At the time the challenge 
was tossed to the Mexican-American Com- 
mittee, agriculture requested them to come 
through with the 48,148 qualified workers 
needed to fill that number of jobs that were 
then filled by braceros—or which were going 
completely unfilled. The committee backed 
down. And to date still hasn't come 
through, 

And now we have another example of the 
need for supplementary foreign workers. 
And once again we would ask Congress to 
take note. Also, Mr. John F. Henning, whose 
local Labor Department officials apparently 
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don't concur that “the bracero program 
should be buried.” 

Here's the story: 

The peak of California’s big raisin harvest 
season was late this year. And, because of 
strange weather in a number of California's 
important agricultural areas, so were other 
crops in those areas. This caused many prob- 
lems. For when the crops were ready, it 
completely fouled up the harvesting sched- 
ules of the domestic work force which norm- 
ally moves into the raisin-producing areas at 
a given time of the year—usually right 
around Labor Day. 

Other domestic workers—those with 
schoolchildren—and those who plan their 
summer vacations to coincide with various 
harvesting periods to help supplement their 
family incomes were also fouled up. For 
when the peak of the raisin harvest hit, they 
had to be back home and their children had 
to be back in school. 

And the raisin grower was in real trouble. 
A crop to harvest and not near enough 
workers to harvest it, 

Growers throughout the area did every- 
thing within reason to solve their problem. 
The advertised for workers. They offered the 
highest wages they could commensurate with 
such economic facts of life as total costs 
versus what they might possibly receive for 
their crop and still—hopefully at least—make 
a reasonable profit. And they intentionally 
did not ask for certification for foreign 
workers until the last minute. For they had 
hopes of doing the job with domestic 
workers, 

When things really began to look rough, 
school officials in the area agreed to delay 
the opening of school until after the 16th of 
September. And while this helped, it wasn't 
enough, For example, in one area, on the 
Sth of September, an emergency call went 
out to the young people of the area. Only 
40 indicated that they'd be on hand to go 
to work the next morning. Of these 40, 
only 22 actually reported for work. And of 
this 22, only 11 were on the job the second 
day. 

In spite of the fact that the good to aver- 
age workers were making from $12 to $15 per 
84-hour day with the really good workers 
hitting the $18-per-day category, and up. 
The Fresno farm labor office—California 
State Department of Employment—made two 
very thorough surveys. The one conducted 
September 6 revealed that 168 growers (and 
this doesn't include farm labor contractors 
who placed orders for 964 workers) reported 
their need for a total of 2,647 workers to har- 
vest 2,283 acres. 

The second survey—made on September 
10—revealed that 182 growers had listed their 
need for 3,870 workers to harvest 7,150 acres. 

And yet, in spite of the surveys, in spite 
of the advertising, in spite of wage oppor- 
tunities, growers buses sent into Fresno and 
other day haul points came back empty, and 
the department of employment was able to 
come up with only a relative handful of 
workers. 

Why? Because there just weren't enough 
Seasonal domestic workers available when 
and where they were needed. 

Although Under Secretary of Labor, John 
F. Henning (a Californian), has gone on rec- 
ord as favoring the burial of the bracero pro- 
fram, local officials, who could actually 
see and understand the problem, recognized 
the need for a supplementary work force of 
foreign workers to fill the terrific gap between 
the number of workers needed and the num- 
ber of domestic workers available to do the 
job. So they agreed to emergency certifica- 
tion of braceros. But again there wasn’t 
sufficient time to bring braceros into the area 
from the border reception center. So, the 
hard-pressed growers had to make do with 
the relatively few braceros that had already 
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been brought in to help harvest other crops 
in the vicinity. 

As Joe Brosmer, manager of the argicul- 
tural labor bureau of the San Joaquin Valley 
put it, we only had from 76 to 285 braceros 
available at any one time. And while they 
certainly helped, not even this number of 
braceros could handle the work normally 
done by over 3,800." 

What makes this whole mess even more 
tragic is that for years raisin growers in the 
area have harvested their crops strictly with 
domestic workers. They recognize that 
braceros should only be used in emergencies 
in the types of crops which domestics don’t 
mind harvesting. And needless to say, by 
growers producing the type of crops which 
involve the hard, stoop, labor that most 
domestics avoid. 

So, as they have done for the past several 
years, they tried to get by with domestics 
again this year. But it didn't turn out that 
way. And when it finally became evident 
to the growers, to the State and Federal of- 
ficials who must certify the need for foreign 
nationals ,that there just weren't going to be 
enough domestic workers to handle the job, 
it was to late. 

Who's to blame? Well, that’s not for us to 
say. And really, blaming is neither to the 
point, nor will it solve the problem. The 
whole situation can really be attributed to an 
act of God. 

And yet—this act of God—this freak situa- 
tion caused by the weather could very 
definitely have been made less severe by the 
availability of a sufficient number of braceros 
who could have stepped in, when and where 
they were needed, to help save the situation. 

There are a number of lessons that can be 
learned from this, And from the challenge 
which has yet to be answered by the Mexi- 
can-American Education Conference Com- 
mittee. And here's just one: It's very easy 
for groups or individuals to say, “farmers 
don’t need braceros." Or, “there are plenty 
of domestics available." Or even, we can 
provide the growers with all the domestics 
they need.” 

But when the chips are down, theory Is too 
often unrelated to the cold, hard facts of 
life. And we can only hope that Congress 
will recognize this by considering some of 
the points brought out in incidents such as 
these. And we hope they recognize these 
facts soon. For time is running out. 


U.S. Hurt by Aid Cuts in 1962, 
McNamara Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
was one of those who was opposed to the 
drastic cuts in the foreign aid bill 
recently before the House of Representa- 
tives. Iam hopeful that the Senate will 
see fit to restore most of these reductions, 
and in line with those hopes I would 
like to set forth in the Recorp at this 
point an article which appeared in the 
Washington Post of October 7, 1963. 

In this article Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara states that those 
cuts in foreign aid made last year seri- 
ously hurt U.S. security. There could be 
a repetition of this situation this year, 
and we can ill afford it. 
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The article follows: 


UNITED STATES HURT sy Am Curs IN 1962, 
McNamara Says 
(By Norman G. Cornish) 

Congress yesterday released closed testi- 
mony on President Kennedy’s foreign aid 
bill in which Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara charged that cuts in foreign aid 
last year seriously hurt U.S. security. 

“Our national defense was injured because 
of the cut,” McNamara said during his testi- 
mony last May. “I can say it without 
qualification.” 

The censored transcript showed that the 
charge angered Representative Orro E. Pass- 
man, Democrat, of Louisiana, chairman of a 
House Appropriations Subcommittee and a 
stanch advocate of economy in foreign aid 
spending. He told McNamara in an ex- 
change that if anything the reductions made 
the program better “by tightening things 
up.” 

This failed to sway McNamara, who warned 
against similar action this year and urged 
that if cuts had to be made it would be 
better to cut defense spending rather than 
military assistance for our allies. 

Mr. McNamara said the $175 million slash 
in arms aid voted by the lawmakers last year 
forced cutbacks in important plans to mod- 
ernize allied forces on the borders of the 
Sino-Soviet bloc, In some cases, he said, it 
was not possible to replace obsolete and 
wornout equipment. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk also warned 
the House group against deep foreign aid 
cuts. 

When Passman complained that foreign 
aid expenditures were contributing to 
oo huge public debt, Rusk gave this 
reply: 

“With full t I would suggest the 
public debt of the United States is primarily 
a debt that has arisen out of war, and if 
we do not win this struggle without another 
war, there is not going to be any public 
debt or anything else to worry about because 
the next war is not going to give you a 
chance.” 

President Kennedy's $4.5 billion foreign 
aid bill this year already has had a billion 
dollars chopped out of it by the House, 
This is the authorization measure which sets 
the ceiling on foreign aid spending for the 
current fiscal year. Actual appropriations 
are provided in a separate bill on which 
PassmMan hopes to inflict even deeper cuts. 

In another foreign ald report released yes- 
terday, Senator ERNEST GRUENING, Democrat, 
of Alaska, charged that U.S; aid dollars are 
helping Egypt to wage war in Yemen, to 
foment trouble in Jordan and Saudi Arabia 
and to arm to attack Israel. Grurntne said 
the money is being used to build a police 
state” in President Gamal Abdel Nasser's 
Egypt. 


New York World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 — 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, next 
year in New York City the greatest 
World's Fair of all times it to be held. 
I think the Members in Congress would 
be interested in knowing some of the 
facts concerning this affair for their own 
information and that of their constitu- 
ents. I have recently received a copy of 
Comment from the Long Island Trust 
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Co., of Garden City, N.Y., which sets 
forth these facts as well as I have seen 
them. It is called “The World at Our 
Doorstep,” and follows; 
THE WORLD AT Our DOORSTEP 

We plan, and we hope that you do, too, 
to be outdoors the evening of next April 22. 
We shall be there—even if it rains—unless 
one of our customers has an urgent problem 
that keeps us at the bank. It will be dark, 
but not for long. On that night a tremen- 
dous shaft of light—equal to the light of 12 
billion candles—will stab miles into the sky 
above Flushing Meadows. This is something 
not to be seen every night, and the assorted 
small fry in our children’s families already 
have been promised delayed bedtimes for the 
occasion. 


Look upward, friend. The world will have 
beaten a path to our doorstep, and it bids 
fair to be a night of nights for Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties. 

The shaft of radiant glory will, of course, 
signal the formal opening of the New York 
World's Fair—an ambitious project by al- 
most any standard one cares to apply. More 
than 150 pavilions, representing 37 foreign 
countries, scores of American industries, and 
two dozen States, will open their doors to 
the first of an anticipated 70 million visitors. 
Daily some 7,000 workmen push concrete and 
steel on the 646-acre site nearer to glittering 
reality. 

This has been labeled the “billion-dollar 
fair,” and all kinds of statistics are in cir- 
culation. Yet, somehow or other, most of 
these leave us strangely dissatisfied. We 
have yet to see some we could put to prac- 
tical use, and this could be important. If 
we are successfully to shepherd our gaggle 
of grandchildren we need to know where to 
park and the best way to get to the fair 
from Long Island communities. There are 
times, as we know from sharp experience, 
when childish trebles demand instant in- 
formation. The grandfather who knows that 
some $120 million will be taken im at the 
turnstiles before the fair ends has only par- 
tial status. What he really needs to know 
is where one buys ice cream cones and the 
location of restrooms. This kind of knowl- 
edge eases the mind. 

The other day, as part of our advance 
preparations, we dispatched a representative 
to run down such necessary information. 
He was only partially successful. The fair 
is still abuilding and, as Washington would 
say, not “finalized.” Yet our operative did 
pretty well on the whole, and below we share 
with you a summary of his report: 

PARKING 


Most Nassau and Suffolk residents prob- 
ably will travel to the fair in thelr own auto- 
mobiles. The principal parking area will 
border Meadow Lake, extending almost a 
mile southward from the amusement area. 
This parking lot may be approached from 
Grand Central Parkway, Van Wyck Express- 
way, or 69th Road. Those with long memo- 
ries will recall that the 1939-40 World's Fair 
utilized this same area as a parking lot, with 
entrance and exit at 69th Road. 

Parking fee will be $1.50 per car, with free 

tion from the vicinity of your car 
to the gate of the fair itself. Two other park- 
ing facilities will be provided—one at the 
north end of the fair (off Roosevelt Ave- 
nue); the other on the eastern border of the 
fair property. All told, the fair will be able 
to park 20,000 cars. 

HOW TO GO 

The Transit Authority will, of course, pro- 
vide special subway service to and from the 
fair for New Yorkers. Our Long Island Rall- 
road will operate a special service from Penn 
Station to the fair at 50 cents a head. North 
shore residents of such communities as Port 
Washington, Manhasset, and Great Neck, will 
be able to reach the fair on many regularly 
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scheduled trains. For other Long Islanders 
who may wish to avoid a possible traffic jam 
on the highway, the railroad is planning 
hourly shuttle service between Jamaica Sta- 
tion and the main gate of the fair. This 
service will connect with regular trains from 
all over the island. Railroad officials are also 
planning to provide special through service 
to the fair from many communities. 

Those wishing to descend as angels upon 
the fair may do so by using the helicopter 
service provided by New York Airways from 
the airports. Such lofty transportation will 
not be cheap, but the night views promise to 
be spectacular. If you would float to the 
fair, and have a boat, use the enlarged 
marina at the south end of Flushing Bay. 
This will also be available as a base for ex- 
cursion boats from Manhattan. 

Special bus service from Long Island com- 
munities will be available, but plans for this 
are still in the discussion stage. 


GETTING AROUND 


Greyhound will handle all internal trans- 
portation. Rapid bus service will be provided 
around the perimeter of the fair area, with 
boarding stations at the 8 entrance gates and 
27 other points. The fare will be 25 cents, 
and a similar tariff will apply to north-south 
and east-west service in the grounds. 

For nonwalkers there will be a sightseeing 
bus service. For $3 ($1.50 for those under 
12) you will see 8 miles of fair. Having 
rested your feet, and listened to a descriptive 
commentary, the odds on being able to con- 
tinue to sightsee will be in your favor. 


TICKETS 


How much will it cost to get into the fair? 
For the benefit of those in charge of family 
budgets, we list tentative admission fees 
below: 

Adults: Individual tickets, $2; 20-ticket 
books, $30. 

Children 2 to 12: Individual tickets, $1; 20- 
ticket books, 615. 

Children under 2 admitted free. 

Should you plan to give fair tickets for 
Christmas, a 10-percent discount off the 
above prices can be obtained by making your 
purchase before February 29, 1964. Volume 
purchases of 50 or more tickets may also be 
made through Leap Year Day at $1.35 per 
adult ticket and only 67%½ cents per child's 
ticket. (Send check or money order to 
Ticket Sales Cashier, New York World’s Fair 
1964-65 Corp., Flushing, N.Y., 11380) 


SATISFYING INNER MAN 


Walking has been held to whet the appe- 
tite, and the fair as a consequence will fea- 
ture a variety of restaurants. Some will seat 
as few as 50, others up to 900. Many will be 
operated in the various pavilions. Prices? 
Not easily established at this stage, but it is 
safe to assume that many will be on the high 
side. However, one company has ambitious 
plans to serve a full 7-course Chinese meal 
for 99 cents in its 600-seat restaurant. A 
large establishment that will operate 8 res- 
taurants ‘at the fair indicates its meals will 
start around $2.50. A view of the entire fair 
area can be had from the ““Top of the Fair,” 
high atop the Port Authority's heliport. This 
restaurant opened October 16, and will serve 
patrons all winter. 

FUN 

The amphitheater, scene of the “Aqua- 
cade,” produced by Billy Rose in 1939-40, 
will house a ular million-dollar show 
produced by Radio City Music Hall's Leon 
Leonidoff and orchestra leader Meyer Davis. 
A 250-foot revolving stage has been installed. 
Tickets will cost between $1 and $3. 

Other attractions include: Swiss Sky Ride, 
with cable cars traveling 112 feet high over 
a 2,000 foot course, 50 cents. Monorail, giving 
a 1%4-mile ride around the lake amusement 
area, 50 cents to 75 cents. Circus produced 
by John Ringling North, 75 cents to $4. 
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SPORTS 

The final Olympic trials will be held in 
conjunction with the fair in 1964. At the 
fairgrounds: boxing, fencing, gymnastics, 
judo, weightlifting and wrestling. At the 
nearby Astoria pool: swimming, diving and 
water polo. At Randall's Island Stadium: 
track and field. Long Island's host of Met 
fans can take in the fair and adjourn to Shea 
Stadium to watch C. 's heroes strive to 
reach the first division. Eureka, what have 
we said? 

HEIGIH-HO, COME TO THE FAIR 


All in all, it looks like being a must-see 
fair. Should you need any other information 
as April 22 nears, do not hesitate to call our 
public relations people in Garden City. 
(Telephone PI 6-5000, extension 285 or 300.) 
We always are at your service, and if we don't 
know all the answers, we will do our best to 
find out. If you would like extra copies of 
this Comment to send to family or friends 
out of town, we'll be glad to supply you as 
long as they last. 

It may be chilly next April, so dress warmly 
and bring extra sweaters for the young ones. 
As for the children, all they need bring are 
round eyes, dreams and wondering hearts. 


“Richard Nixon’s Return — An Article 
From Commonweal Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS - 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Rec- 
orp a thoughtful and perceptive article, 
“Richard Nixon’s Return,” from the 
October 19, 1963, issue of Commonweal 
magazine. 

RICHARD Nixon's RETURN 


Mr. Nixon, we have observed, is generally 
quicker than most to detect political posl- 
tions that are either shocking or immoral. 
He was shocked frequently during the 1960 
campaign, as well as by the press coverage 
and election results. Similarly, he has un- 
covered so much immorality in the course of 
his many political speeches that some have 
been unkind enough to suggest that these 
discoveries owe less to the situation at hand 
than to a felt need to bolster a weak prose 
Style and emphasize dubious points as best 
he can. 


The latest discovery, revealed in the pages 
of the Saturday Evening Post, concerns the 
proposed East-West non-naggression pact. 
As so often in the past, Mr. Nixon's prose 18 
so arranged that anyone who disagrees with 
him, for any reason, becomes suspect of im- 
morality, if not treason. “It would be 
shockingly immoral,” he wrote, “for the 
United States to do anything directly or in- 
directly which would give the impression 
that we accept Khrushchev's price; namely, 
that in return for peaceful coexistence we 
would draw a line down the middle of 
Europe and accept as permanent the Com- 
munist enslavement of 97 million Eastern 
Europeans.“ This is vintage Nixon, particu- 
larly since the subtle suggestion of disloyalty 
and plotting by the administration becomes 
more explicit when the statement is ampli- 
fied: Only the mobilization of an aroused 
and informed American public opinion will 
prevent the sellout [of Eastern Europe].” 

Only the cynical would see in this article 
an opening salvo by Mr. Nixon in a cam- 
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paign to gain his party's presidential nomi- 
nation in 1964. (It has been reported that 
in the face of the Goldwater boom, a num- 
ber of Republican professionals have been 
led to look upon Mr. Nixon in a kindlier 
fashion. At any rate, if this were Mr. Nix- 
on’s intention, and if he hoped to lure sup- 
port away from GOLDWATER, he could do 

. worse than to lapse into the idiom of the 
far right—"sellout,” for instance, particu- 
larly when applied to Eastern Europe, has 
for the conservative wing a special conno- 
tation not shared by the historians.) What- 
ever Mr. Nixon's motives and whatever the 
merits-of his pecullar prose style, his con- 
tribution is to promote the kind of sim- 
plistic thinking that inhibits attempts to 
come to grips with the actual situation in 
Eastern Europe. His rejection of the com- 
plexities involved in meeting communism is 
nearly as complete as GOLDWATER’s. Con- 
fronted by Pope John's “Pacem in Terris,” 
a document which dealt with these complex- 
ities of the cold war as they are, Mr. Nixon 
once again retired to simple formulas. 
Though addressed to “all men of good 
will,” the encyclical was only meant for the 
West, according to Mr. Nixon, because the 
Communists cannot be considered men of 
good will. 

Mr. Nixon once delivered a homily to a 
fledgling politician on the need to keep the 
issues simple. Like Mr. GOLDWATER, he 
seems to have little trouble hewing to this 
rule. Too often in his prose foreign policy 
comes through as a matter of victory or de- 
feat, firmness or “sellout,” freedom or slav- 
ery, good or evil. Here is one more sample 
of his thought, again from the Saturday 
Evening Post article: “Our goal must not be 
simply to keep freedom from shrinking but 
to make it grow, too. Our goal must be 
a free Cuba, a free Eastern Europe, a free 
Russia, a free China.” Does this sound as 
though Mr. Nixon is saber rattling? Not so. 
Here's his next line: “And every policy must 
be directed to reach that goal through peace- 
ful means.” 

In other words Mr. Nixon has covered his 
tracks admirably. The United States, he 
Says, must: (@) free Eastern Europe, (b) 
not use force to do so, and (c) not use 
Peaceful means which would directly or in- 
directly” give the impression. that we accept 
Communist hegemony in the area, as any 
sort of diplomacy would tend to do. Just 
what he has in mind, then, is somewhat 
unclear. Mr. Nixon seems to be committing 
himself to freeing Eastern Europe without 
recourse either to force or diplomacy. If 
this sounds to readers like a rerun of Mr. 
Nixon’s position on Cuba, we admit it strikes 
Us the same way. Sometimes, after a dose 
of Nixon prose, we get to feeling so low that 
even GOLDWATER doesn’t look so bad. Well, 
almost that low. 


Michigan City (Ind.) Endorses Sale of 
Wheat to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
on an editorial from the October 17 edi- 
tion of the Michigan City (Ind.) News 
Dispatch endorsing the private sale of 
wheat to the Soviet Union. 

The editorial follows: 

BALE or WHEAT 

The announcement on September 16 of 

Russia's $500 million deal to buy 228 million 
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bushels of wheat and flour from Canada 
caused a reappraisal of U.S. trade policy. 

Russia, once the breadbasket of Europe, 
is going abroad for food, Its shortage is due 
to disastrous weather and a lack of success 
in its new lands program. 

The objections to reopening trade with 
Russia are political and emotional. Ameri- 
cans have in mind Cuba, the missile crisis 
and the Berlin wall. 

On the other hand, all peoples reject nu- 
clear war as unthinkable. 

The central probem of our day is to keep 
peace. 

The test ban treaty was one step in the 
right direction. 

All economic consideration favors normali- 
zation of East-West trade, with understand- 
able exceptions. Trade among the nations, 
to mutual advantage, is a good way to keep 
rivalry on a peaceful basis. 

As President Kennedy said, there are ob- 
vious benefits to us. It helps our balance 
of payments and gold reserve problems. It 
helps distribute our surplus wheat and re- 
duces our storage problem and its cost. We 
have always responded to peoples’ needs. It 
will relieve their food shortage and will re- 
lieve tensions. 

The President's decision is not inconsistent 
with our past policies and we would accom- 
plish nothing by refusing to sell. 


The Problems of Relocation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee is holding hearings on all aspects 
of urban renewal. One of the problems 
which continually comes up in large- 
scale blight removal and renewal projects 
is the plight of those who must move. 

Mr. Robert B. Pease, executive director 
of the Urban Redevelopment Authority 
of Pittsburgh has given us the benefit of 
his experience in a recent article. Mr. 
Pease explains that, with relatively few 
exceptions, they go into better housing 
than they previously occupied, and, in 
many cases, better than they have ever 

The article goes on to caution wisely 
that basic problems inherent in the relo- 
cation of people are far from being 
solved. But, as Mr. Pease points out: 

Urban renewal cannot solve, or even pre- 
tend to solve, basic economic, social, and 
racial problems which afflict a large propor- 
tion of our population and which have been 
allowed to grow in severity for many years 
before urban renewal came into being. It 
will take the whole force of the community, 
under aggressive leadership, to break down 
these fixed patterns of city living and do the 
total job. 


Mr. Speaker, I think this is a state- 
ment which all of us who are committed 
to better living standards and a creative, 
dynamic city should comprehend. I am 
enclosing the remainder of the article 
which is so seriously concerned with this 

oal. 
e THE PROBLEMS OF RELOCATION 
(By Robert B. Pease, Executive Director, 
Urban Redevelopment Authority) 

Whenever plans are announced for large- 

scale blight removal and renewal projects, 
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the Urban Redevelopment Authority is im- 
mediately confronted by one overriding 
question: 

“What will happen to all those people— 
where will they go?” 

Today, on the basis of our operating ex- 
Pperiences over the past dozen years, we can 
give an unqualified answer to that question. 
It is simply that, with relatively few ex- 
ceptions, they go into better housing than 
they previously occupied, and, in many cases, 
better than they have ever had. 

PROBLEMS NOT ALL SOLVED 

This is not to imply that basic problems 
inherent in the relocation of people have 
been solved. Far from it. As a community, 
we have only begun to recognize these prob- 
lems, and to understand their scope and 
severity. 

Relocation is regarded by many as the 
problem child of urban renewal. Most cer- 
tainly, a long-range satisfactory solution to 
problems encountered in relocation must be 
developed if urban renewal is to advance 
as it should and serve the best interests of 
the community. 

We cannot hide from this need. Nor 
should we mislead ourselves into believing 
that a total and ultimate solution is just 
around the corner. First, we must consider 
what the needs are. 


NOT A CUREALL 


Urban renewal relocation deals with 
chronic human ills which are solidly im- 
bedded in the community, and at this point, 
are inseparable from our economic and social 
structure. 

Can we assume that through urban re- 
newal, or any other single program, such 
items as excessive poverty, inadequate edu- 
cation, and racial segregation can be elim- 
inated? Or that we can do away with over- 
sized families with too little income and 
involved in or affected by too much crime 
and juvenile delinquency, vice and illegit- 
imacy, divorce and desertion, disease and 
neglect? 

These are conditions which go hand in 
hand with lack of opportunity to be properly 
educated, properly employed, properly 
housed. These are the conditions which 
help cause neighborhoods to deteriorate and 
are most concentrated in neighborhoods 
fallen to slum status, 

Stated in other terms, the problems en- 
countered in relocation are not the result 
of urban renewal. They are, in large meas- 
ure, the reasons for urban renewal. 

A COMMUNITY PROBLEM 

While the Federal urban renewal program 
assumes legal responsibility for relocating 
residents and businesses (and was the first 
major reconstruction program in the Nation 
to do so), the responsibility for dealing with 
basic problems lies with the community as 
a whole. 

If the community wants to rid itself of 
slums and protect good neighborhoods from 
the spread of blight, it has to use every re- 
source and enterprise at its command, both 
public and private, in a massive attack 
against the basic causes of blight. 

That must come eventually, In the mean- 
time, we cannot be too timid or fearful about 
resettling large numbers of people within 
the city, if we are to provide space for new 
and expanded living, business, employment 
and educational op: ties so essential 
to the future of the city and the welfare of 
its people. 

REHOUSING PROGRAM ESSENTIAL 

In an old and cramped city such as Pitts- 
burgh—with practically no vacant land left 
to draw upon from its 55 square miles of 
space—there is no other choice. 

At the same time, it is essential to keep 
in mind that no further large-scale total 
clearance projects, such as that in the lower 
hill, should be undertaken without a clear- 
cut and adequate program for rehousing am- 
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ilies. In the Pittsburgh program, current 
is on urban renewal projects which 
combine the clearance of blight with the 
preservation and rehabilitation of existing 
homes and neighborhoods. 
A FORCE FOR GOOD 

As practiced in the city of Pittsburgh over 
the past decade, urban renewal has not been, 
as some people seem to regard it, an arbi- 
trary program “to drive people from their 
homes.” 

Rather, it has served as a positive and 
beneficial force in the lives of thousands of 
residents of Pittsburgh. This statement is 
supported by statistical records, which show; 

That, as of April 30, 1963, a total of 3,819 
families and roughly 2,500 individuals—or a 
population of close to 18,000 persons—have 
been relocated from 11 project areas in 
which the Urban Redevelopment Authority 
nas been and still is actively at work. 

That, as of the same date, a total of 2,846 
families and 1,647 single persons—or a total 
population of around 14,000 persons—have 
been relocated from 5 federally assisted 
projects for which the authority has main- 
tained, in conformance with Federal law, 
relocation records. 
(The first six projects were privately financed 
without Federal funds, and private devel- 
opers had responsibility for relocation. Con- 
sequently, current records regarding those 


located from the five federally aided projects 
to date moved into housing which met basic 
standards of health, safety and decency. 
Most of these families previously lived in 
substandard conditions and in nearly all 
cases the housing into which they moved 
represented an improvement in their living 
conditions. 

That only 374 families, out of a total of 
2,846, are not definitely shown in the author- 
Ity's records to date as being adequately 
rehoused in standard dwellings. 

Of those, 80 families are known to have 
moved out of the city. 

Two hundred and thirty-five (203 from the 
lower hill) have indefinite status: Some 
literally vanished into thin air, evading all 
efforts to assist them or trace their where- 
abouts. Others ceased being a family as 
the result of death, divorce, desertion, and 
other such factors prevalent among slum 
dwellers. 

Fifty-nine other families (56 of those from 
the lower hill) are listed in the authority 
records as having moved into substandard 
dwellings after persistently refusing reloca- 
tion aid. In accordance with Federal re- 
quirements, the authority continues to exert 
effort to transfer such families to standard 
housing. 

The authority is obligated to locate for 
each family a standard dwelling unit which 
that family can afford to rent or buy and 
in a nelghborhood of its own choice. 

FIELD OFFICES HELP 

In all its federally aided renewal projects, 
the Redevelopment Authority has provided 
full relocation services under contract with 
the Housing Authority of Pittsburgh, which 
establishes a field relocation office in each 
project area. Field offices in the lower hill 
snd Chateau Street west project areas have 
completed their functions and are closed, 
At present, field offices are operating in the 
East Liberty, Allegheny Center, and Bluff 
Street project areas. 

SATISFACTORY PROGRAM 


The coordinated relocation program here 
has proved to be a highly satisfactory ar- 
rangement for two major reasons: 
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(1) The housing authority is able to draw 
on its own supply of some 9,000 public hous- 
ing units as a relocation resource for low- 
income families. 

(2) The housing authority, through expe- 
rience it has accumulated in the housing 
and property ent fields, has been 
able to equip its feld offices with competent 
staffs. In addition to offering assistance of 
all kinds, these staffs maintain complete and 
up-to-date listings of homes available in the 
private real estate market. 

The staffs of both the redevelopment and 
housing agencies work closely together in the 
assembling of many types of data necessary 
to carry out an effective relocation program. 
This entails various inspections and surveys 
through which full information is gathered 
regarding the number of persons to be dis- 
placed; the condition of their present hous- 
ing; income, size, social traits, and other 
family characteristics. 

FINANCIAL AID 


Federal relocation grants cover actual ex- 
penses up to $200 per family and up to 
$25,000 for business concerns. 

Afer a family has been relocated, the au- 
thority is then required to make checks and 
rechecks to determine if the family’s new 
home meets minimum standards. Those 
families who relocate to substandard hous- 
ing remain in the authority's active work- 
load until they have been persuaded and 
aided to move into standard housing. 

It should be emphasized that once a fam- 
ily is lodged in a standard dwelling unit that 
family is outside the authority's jurisdic- 
tion and the authority no longer has respon- 
sibility for the family. 

COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 

Tt is at this point where the community, 
through its other public and semipublic 
agencies, must pick up the full responsibil- 
ity for keeping the relocated family in stand- 
ard housing. 

This requires a combination of programs 
and actions, such as: Effective enforcement 
of various municipal codes; coordinated use 
of social welfare and health program; en- 


couragement of voluntary neighborhood 
conservation and improvement programs; 
joint public and private efforts to promote 
home maintenance and improvement on a 
voluntary basis; expanded education and 
self-help renewal through citizen participa- 
tion movements. 


October 22 


SOME CRITICISM 


It is often said that urban renewal merely 
transfers slums and Negro ghettoes from one 
section of the city to another. This criti- 
cism usually is based on early experiences 
in connection with the lower hill district. 

Over a 3- to 4-year period, that project re- 
sulted in the displacement of over 1,500 
familles, two-thirds of them Negro, This 
came about at a time when housing in the 
city was in short supply, when construc- 
tion of a large low-rent public housing com- 
munity was delayed by litigation in the 
courts and when neighborhood racial bar- 
riers were more strongly in evidence than 
today. 

As the result, many Negro families moved 
from the lower hill into the middle and up- 
per hill districts. In turn, many families 
of higher income from those districts moved 
to Homewood-Brushton, aggravating its 
problems of overcrowding. 

However, that trend already was in prog- 
ress as more and more families, taking ad- 
vantage of their rising incomes, sought im- 
proved housing. In almost every move, the 
family invloved gained improved living con- 
ditions. 

HOUSING SUPPLY ADEQUATE 


Today, with a vacancy ratio of approx- 
imately 6 percent resulting from the loss of 
some 70,000 residents in the 1950-60 period, 
the city has more than an adequate supply 
of existing dwelling units to accommodate 
relocated families in the low-to-middle in- 
come groups. 

Furthermore, there is now both city and 
State legislation prohibiting racial discrimi- 
nation in the sale or rental of private dwell- 
ings. Previously all-white neighborhoods 
are slowly beginning to open to Negro resi- 
dents. 

RECOGNIZE LIMITATIONS 


Urban renewal has created and will con- 
tinue to provide opportunities for people to 
raise their living standards and to escape 
from ghettoes, But it cannot solve, or even 
pretend to solve, basic economic, social and 
racial problems which afflict a large propor- 
tion of our population and which have been 
allowed to grow in severity for many years 
before urban renewal came into being. 

It will take the whole force of the com- 
munity, under aggressive leadership, to break 
down these fixed patterns of city living and 
do the total job. = 


Family and business summary, 1949-63 
[Moved to dato ! (Apr. 30, 1963)] 


— 
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1 Self-effort and use of referral 


services. 
3 Data not avaliable; relocation in Ist 6 nonfederally alded projects was responsibility of private developers, and 


detailed records were not kept. 
s Approximate. 


1963 
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Rehousing of families, federally assisted renewal projects 
[Apr, 30, 1963] 


1 Ald refused. 
3 Status indefinite; whereabouts unknown. 
des missing 


status ts not traceable 
n in concentrated slum area, 


Private 
sales 
(stand- 
ard) 


families who made no attempt to use referral and other relocation sorvices; also includes those 
because of death, separation, and otber factors resulting from high degree of social 


Fair Trade Law Before Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL - 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an excellent article by Mr. Richard 
Starnes appearing in the Rocky Moun- 
tain News, Tuesday, August 27, 1963, en- 
titled “Fair Trade Law Before Congress.” 

That excellent article well points out 
the evil of this legislation: 

Fam Trape Law BEFORE CONGRESS 
(By Richard Starnes) 

WasHINgTON, August 26—Lobbyists—the 
shadowy guerrillas of the legislative wars— 
are locked in an epic conflict that may cost 
American consumers billions of dollars. 

Their battle is over passage of the most 
recent reincarnation of a nationwide fair 
trade law. 

Fair trade has come to be regarded as a 
somewhat tarnished ideal in the Nation's 
Capital, however, so with an eye to euphem- 
ism that would delight any sensitive mortic- 
ian, its current backers call it a “quality 
stabilization” act. 

But its foes insist it is the same old fair 
trade wolf clad in granny Riding Hood’s 
peignoir. In opposing it before the House 
Commerce Committee, the Department of 
Justice testified that consumers in States 
with price maintenance laws “pay from 19 to 
27 percent higher prices” than consumers 
in States that are blessed by no such legis- 
lation, 

“Projecting an average price increase of 
20 percent for all sales that may be covered 
by the operation of a national price mainte- 
mance law,” the Justice Department testi- 
fled, “shows that it would cost the American 
consumer billions of dollars and have a 
powerfully inflationary effect.” 

In spite of this gloomy forecast, the com- 
mittee approved the bill, and experts in the 
dismal science of predicting what Congress 
will do believe it has a better than even 
chance of being passed by the House. 

The stakes in fair trade are tremendous, 
and both sides have enlisted experts to do 
battle in their behalf. Fair trade laws, 
which have been enacted with varying de- 
grees of effectiveness by 45 States, permit 
manufacturers of brand-name or trade- 
marked products to dictate the prices at 
which they may be sold. 


Where effective, fair trade laws have pre- 
vented price competition, with the inevitable 
result that consumers pay higher prices. 

Spearheading the drive for passage of the 
legislation is a powerful group of manu- 
facturers and organized retailers. One of the 
principal groups lobbying in its behalf is the 
National Association of Retail Druggists. An- 
other is an organization called Quality 
Brands Associates. f 

The National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists always pald an “honorarium” to Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, 
a perennial speaker at NARD conventions. 
Senator HUMPHREY is sponsor of the Senate 
version of the quality stabilization bill. 

Even the most ardent opponents of the 
bill glumly concede that it will get through 
the House if the Rules Committee lets it 
get to the floor. 

Then it will be up to the Senate, and Sen- 
ator HUMPHREY, who is a former druggist 
himself, as well as being a tireless speech- 
maker. 


Euphoria, It’s Wonderful 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, for 
short memoried, wishful thinking Ameri- 
cans the following editorial from the 
Long Beach Independent-Press-Tele- 
gram contains a magnificent message: 
Tue Bro THAW Is HERE, BUT LOOK Our For 

FLOODS 


Like Indian summer, an almost tangible 
quality you can feel in the air, an atmos- 
phere of peace and good will and great ex- 
pectations surrounds Russian-American re- 
lations these days. There is growing hope 
and belief that no genuine reasons exist for 
strife, tension, contention; that if we would 
just relax and smile and shake hands, we 


+ might, after all, live happily ever after. 


The thaw is on: The test ban treaty has 
been signed and put into effect; the Soviets 
have drawn away from those bloodthirsty 
Chinese; the wheat transaction has been 
approved; there may soon be an air link 
between Moscow and New York; an agree- 
ment is being reached to establish consulates 
in Chicago and Leningrad; and between 
Washington and Moscow the lines are busy 
with new efforts to “consolidate the peace.” 

The fact that combat-ready Soviet troops 
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Friday blocked a U.S. Army supply convoy 
from Berlin causes hardly a ripple in the sea 
of euphoria; for isn't this one of those things 
we've worried too much about in the past? 
Let's not worry so much, 

We've been too tense. 

What matters it that: 

Russia is a Communist nation with the 
announced aim of eliminating our system. 

Only 1 year ago, as part of that plan, the 
Soviets sent missiles into Cuba and pointed 
them at American targets. 

Soviet troops and equipment remain in 
Cuba, and we've never been able to conduct 
an on-site inspection. 

The Russians have a long record of sign- 
ing treaties and breaking them without 
remorse. 

They are friendly or hostile as suits their 
p , and they have demonstrated the 
patience to retreat one step in order to ad- 
vance five, 

They have murdered and pillaged and stili 
hold millions of Eastern. Europeans as pris- 
oners in their own lands, 

What does it matter if we can just have 
peace? 

Yes, the big thaw is setting in, and the 
torrents of “peace” are flowing. Let us only 
hope they do not wash up over the dam and 
down into the valley. 


Americanism Versus Feudalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include herewith an interesting 
column by Mr. Walter S. Farquhar in a 
recent issue of the Pottsville Republican: 

AMERICANISM VERSUS FEUDALISM 


Dr, Frank P. Graham, former President of 
North Carolina University, now a United 
Nations mediator, made a speech not long 
ago which reflected great credit on his State. 
He said in part: + 

“In the mist of the American Revolu- 
tion * * * out of a decent respect for the 
opinion of mankind * * * Thomas Jeffer- 
son declared for all the American principle 
of equal freedom..* * [It was the first 
universal declaration of human rights ever 
adopted by chosen delegates of the people 
* * * these revolutionary princples went 
ringing around the earth, ringing down the 
years and are still singing in the minds 
and hearts of the people of two hemispheres. 

“America, the haven of the disinherited of 
the earth and the home of a great revolu- 
tionary faith in the days of her infant weak- 
ness should not, in the time of her great 
power, become the home of a paralyzing fear 
and a destructive intolerance. This reaction 
would abdicate the leadership of equal free- 
dom in a hopeful world desperately in need 
of the best which America has to give in 
this time of hazard and hope for all people. 

“Rather we must make clear to ourselves 
and the world that the great declarations of 
faith and freedom for progressive fulfillment 
are not merely the historic and professed 
sources, but are the present and living 
sources of America’s faith in America and 
America’s moral influence and power in the 
world. The long unfulfilled but yet onroll- 
ing ideals of the American Revolution have 
progressively opened doors of political equal- 
ity which had been closed to“ * * landless 
people, colored people and women, 
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“At the end of the 18th century, Thomas 
Jefferson victoriously led the people * * * 
against the national hysteria and tyranny 
of the alien and sedition laws. These laws, 
out of fear of the French Revolution and 
lack of faith in robustness of our own 
American freedom, sought to subvert the 
American Bill of Rights. Later States rights 
became for a time the shield of slavery in 
the South; and later, the weapon of exploi- 
tation of women and children in the sweat- 
shops of great cities in the North; and today 
the armament of massive resistance to the 
law of the land for the equal freedom of 
all Americans. 

“The present American revolution of the 
Negro people did not get its impulse or its 
impetus from Moscow but in such centers 
of the ex-Confederate South as Montgomery 
and Greensboro. Its older sources are in 
Carpenter’s Hall and Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, in the revolutionary rendez- 
vous of the American people for equal free- 
dom and human dignity. The youth, in their 
movement for the same service, in sitting 
down, are standing up for the American 
dream. They are not trying to overthrow 
the Republic but fulfill the promise of the 
Republic, 

“The spiritual quality of the leadership 
and the patriotic spirit of the volunteer pil- 
grims reinforce our faith that this petition 
of the people will be influential in the 
meaning of America at home and in the 
image of America in the world * * * in the 
partnership of nations for equal freedom, 
justice, and peace under law and human 
brotherhood.” 

Dr. Graham's most pertinent statement, 
perhaps, is that relating to defeat of the 
alien and sedition laws, by Jefferson. 

It is a matter of world history that the 
American Revolution inspired the French 
Revolution, but that Americans deplored the 
excesses and inconsistencies of the latter. 

Nevertheless, in the few years between 
Yorktown and the French terror, an ultra- 
conservative class has grown up in America 
which feared the very principles which had 
won independence. And that class knew 
well there wasn't the slightest chance of 
Military invasion by the French proletariat. 
What they feared was invasion by the ideas 
expressed by foreign revolutionists. 

They made the mistake of believing Ameri- 
cans would attempt to destroy their own 
Government. They maligned honest, patri- 
otic American citizens who believed in the 
American dream of equal opportunity. 

When it was realized that Jefferson's con- 
stituents were only honest patriots, the 
Nation became ashamed of its alien and 
sedition hysteria. It was hushed up and, to 
this day, little is said about it. 

Nevertheless, that ancient distrust of the 
people has bobbed up at intervals, since Jef- 
ferson's time. That is the trouble, today. 
Not occupation by a foreign enemy is really 
feared but infiltration by foreign ideas, 
which never have been held by more than 
a mere handful of Americans. 

Americans are fighting for their original 
ideals, not in behalf of communism, but 
against a return to feudalism. 

That North Carolina sees the light is one 
of the most hopeful signs in a disturbed 
world. 


Sino-Soviet Border Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, while 
the difficulties of an open society such 
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as the United States are apparent and 
continually subject to international re- 
view, the many problems of both the 
Russian and Red Chinese regimes are 
easily hidden from public notice by the 
Iron ‘and Bamboo Curtains, 

Assessing the internal problems of 
communism and determining their im- 
pact on our country's foreign policy 
necessarily requires a scholarly ap- 
proach if we are to make a concerted 
effort toward thwarting the dual thrust 
of Chinese and Russian branches of 
Communist imperialism. 

There have been recent, isolated news 
stories detailing the border difficulties 
experienced in the current Sino-Soviet 
split. These troubles require a scholarly 
analysis and such a chore has been un- 
dertaken by Dr. Henry G. Schwarz, an 
associate professor of political science 
at Marquette University in Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Dr. Schwarz is one of few American 
scholars specializing in China's inner 
Asian frontiers. He spent 4 years 
studying Chinese at the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison, and at Yale’s 
Institute of Far Eastern Languages. 

He also has lived and studied in Na- 
tionalist China for a year and subse- 
quently traveled around the world. He 
has a book in preparation on China's 
West Under the Communists.” 

Because this border dispute may have 
continuing implications in the direction 
of our foreign policy as we gear the 
United States to face the dual evils of 
Russian and Chinese communism, I 
commend the following article written 
by Dr. Schwarz and appearing in the 
Sunday, October 6, issue of the Milwau- 
kee Journal to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

The article follows: 

SINKIANG: CHINa's ACHILLES HEEL? 
(By Henry G. Schwarz) 

The nationalistic element of the dispute 
between Moscow and Peiping is nowhere more 
clearly shown than in the newly reported 
tension along the Sino-Soviet frontier in cen- 
tral Asia. Some 50,000 to 70,000 persons are 
said to have fled to the Soviet Union in the 
last year, and the Chinese are now attempt- 
ing to seal off the border. Peiping speaks 
of these tens of thousands of Chinese citizens 
being lured across the border by false Soviet 
pretenses and then forbidden to return. 
Moscow speaks of these same citizens as 
refugees, streaming across under gunfire from 
the oppression of the Chinese regime to the 
freer air of the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Re- 
public. The relative truth of the conflicting 
charges it is not yet possible to judge. 

There have been credibie reports that Sin- 
kiang today resembles an armed camp, that 
Kazakhs and other non-Chinese groups in 
the Province have been rioting against Chi- 
nese authorities and that some Chinese offl- 
cials have lately defected across the border 
into the Soviet Union, including the Kazakh 
commander of the Il! military district. 

These reports have brought this western- 
most Province of China to world attention. 
It is the currently most active sector of a 
border problem more extensive in time and 
distance. 

During much of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, China and Russia clashed in terri- 
torial disputes ranging along the world's 
longest border, from central Asia all the way 
to the Pacific. 

Relatively weak, China was forced to give 
up large areas; yet no Chinese Government 
ever renounced its claims to China irre- 
denta” (unredeemed). Thus it is hardly sur- 
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prising to learn of the renewal of China's 
charges that the lost territories were forcibly 
seized by Russia, and of her vow to recover 
them. 

Sinkiang is huge in area—its 660,805 
square miles would cover most of the eastern 
United States. Its geography is dominated 
by three great mountain ranges. Two, the 
Altai and the Kunlun, mark the province's 
northern and southern borders. The third, 
the T'ien Shan (heavenly mountains), runs 
along the Soviet border, then turns eastward, 
bisecting Sinkiang. The northern part is the 
Dzungarian Basin, while the southern part is 
largeiy the Takla Makan, a formidable desert 
girded by a string of oases. 

TRADITION OF REVOLTS 


Two most significant facts about Sinkiang 
are its overwhelmingly non-Chinese popula- 
tion and its long tradition of revolt against 
Chinese governments. 

Sinkiang (hsin chiang) means new terri- 
tory, or new frontier, The name was coined 
when Sinklang became a Chinse province in 
1884. Before that time, the area's political 
relation to China varied with the fortunes 
of successive dynasties. The first known 
Chinese advances into Sinkiang occurred 
around 121 B.C., during the early Han 
dynasty. The next period of relatively firm 
Chinese control came in early T’ang times 
(A.D. seventh century), when men from 
many lands streamed across Sinkiang to the 
splendor of Ch’ang-an (now Sian), the im- 
perial capital said to have had a population 
of 2 million. 

Chinese dominance over Sinkiang did not 
reappear for the next 1,000 years. During 
much of this millenium, the Mongols under 
Genghis Khan and his successors controlled 
Sinklang. 

Unceasing tides of armies, merchants, and 
nomads flowing over Sinkiang have left a 
polyglot population. Of the estimated 7 
million people in Sinkiang today, about 70 
percent are Uighurs who are especially dom- 
inant in Kashgar, Khotan, and other large 
southern oases. Another 15 percent are other 
ethnic groups such as Kazakhs, Kirghiz, 
Uzbeks, Tajiks, Mongols, Sibos, Hul, and 
Russians. The remaining 15 percent are 
Chinese, traditionally engaged in adminis- 
tration and commerce. 

The fierce spirit of independence among 
the peoples of Sinkiang has been nourished 
by religion. Most are adherents of the 
Sunni sect of the Moslem religion, which has 
served as a force uniting the otherwise di- 
verse groups. The several revolts since 1949 
against the Communist regime in Sinkiang 
have aimed at the creation of a pan-Islamic 
or pan-Turkic state. What is most disturb- 
ing, from Peiping's point of view, is that this 
concept of Moslem unity extends to the kins- 
men across the border in the Soviet Union. 

The spirit of freedom and sense of su- 
periority to the Chinese is also fostered by 
the nomadic way of life; the nomads despise 
the sedentary ways of the Chinese and fierce- 
ly resist attempts to settle them. 

HAS URANIUM, OIL 

The strong Russian and Soviet influence 
in Sinkiang has added to the precarious 
situation of the Chinese there. During much 
of the republican period, Sinkiang was al- 
most independent of China. During the III 
revolt of 1944 against Chinese rule, the So- 
viets were believed to have supported the 
rebels. After the Communist takeover in 
China, Soviet influence continued unabated. 
Economic aid in men and materiel poured 
into Sinkiang. Soviet troops in substantial 
numbers held positions in Sinkiang, at least 
until 1955. 

There is evidence that Soviet consulates, 
trade missions, and information centers in 
Sinkiang continued after 1949 to support 
anti-Chinese movements, 

In terms of trade, close relations between 
the Soviet Union and Sinklang continued 
after the Communist Chinese took over. 
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Camel transport was supplemented, after 
1951, by river and truck transport. Soviet 
made consumer goods enjoyed great popu- 
larity. River transport carried machinery 
and mine equipment from the Soviet Union 
and large amounts of ores, presumably in- 
cluding urdnium, from Sinkiang. 

Since the Communists began their pro- 
gram to industrialize China, Sinkiang has 
played a role of unprecedented importance. 
Oil, uranium, platinum, copper, lead, zinc, 
aluminum, and other minerals are mined 
there. Most crucial of them is oil, of which 
China has a critical shortage. Since 1949, 
several petroleum fields have been developed 
in Sinkiang, notably in the Karamai area. 
At first, Soviet and Rumanian technicians 
and equipment were available, but they were 
withdraw in 1961 and the present state of 
production is uncertain. 

The Peiping regime is vitally dependent 
upon Sinkiang’s resources and therefore 
must maintain and strengthen Chinese con- 
trol of the region. The mountain ranges 
afforded in the past a degree of protection, 
but are not an effective barrier today. Main- 
taining the Chinese presence in a largely 
non-Chinese and hostile environment has 
been very costly, but it would be unrealistic 
to assume that the Peiping regime would 
withdraw from Sinkiang. 


JOINT RAILROAD PROJECT 


The regime also faces a grave transporta- 
tion problem, China must be able to trans- 
Port raw materials to the east and to bring 
troops and weapons west quickly into Sin- 
kiang. In 1949, there was not a single mile 
of railroad in Sinkiang. In 1954, Moscow 
and Peiping signed an agreement to build a 
railroad across Sinkiang and into Kazakh 
Republic, joining a Soviet north-south trunk- 
line. The Soviets completed their section 
in 1955, but the Chimese still have not 
reached the Soviet border, although the 
target date was 1957. Early in 1963 the 
tracks ended at Urumchi, the Sinkiang 
capital, and there is no evidence that con- 
struction has been continued. 

Peiping’s main instrument for control of 
Sinkiang has been the army. The Red 
Chinese army that took Sinkiang was not 
demobilized but was reinforced by youthful 
volunteers and political prisoners, many 
units being converted into a production and 
construction corps. Its size is estimated at 
250,000 to 400,000. 

This army’s tasks were to establish model 
state farms, to persuade the non-Chinese 
farmers to abandon their traditional ways 
and join collectives, to prepare permanent 
sites in the steppes for the settling of 
nomadic tribes and sites for Chinese settlers 
from the east. 

The Chinese Army in Sinkiang also had its 
strategic functions. Troop concentrations 
have been placed athwart all main routes be- 
tween population centers, and on routes 
leading to and from China proper, as in the 
Turfan and Hami districts. These troop 
concentrations not only seek to prevent the 
uniting of ethnic groups but also, until re- 
cently when U.S.S.R. personnel was with- 
drawn, kept an eye on the comings and go- 
ings of the Soviets. In the event of armed 
conflict between Moscow and Peiping, these 
strategic army centers would present the best 
defensive positions blocking access to the 
most vital areas of Sinkiang. 

The Chinese have tried by several means 
to integrate Sinkiang into China politically. 
The Communist Party sought support of nu- 
merous mass organizations through a united 
front, with party members in each organiza- 
tion. To obtain cooperation of the non- 
Chinese, 11 autonomous areas were created 
for the several ethnic groups, Then, in 1955, 
all Sinkiang was designated the Uighur au- 
tonomous region, named for the dominant 
group. 

The non-Chinese majority soon realized 
however, that autonomy was restricted to the 
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administrative apparatus and cultural mat- 


has been held continuously by the same 
Chinese official from 1949 until today. He 
is Wang En-mao, an oldtime revolutionary 
who is first secretary of the regional party 
committee. 

Whereas in the first 7 years of Chinese Red 
rule Peiping sought to combat Great Han- 
ism—the overbearing attitude of Chinese to- 
ward the non-Chinese—it reversed its stand 
in 1957 and launched an allout attack 
against the growing anti-Chinese elements. 

PEIPING’S GREAT MISTAKE 


Perhaps the regime's gravest mistake in 
Sinkiang was to abandon its hitherto cau- 
tious attitude toward the non-Chinese ma- 
jority. The attempted homogenization of 

with the rest of China in all re- 
spects, including the introduction of com- 
munes and suppression of religions, customs, 
and traditions, triggered a wave of revolts 
which still continues. 

So far, the army has been able to preserve 
Chinese rule but there is considerable doubt 
that it will be able to keep the upper hand 
if and when the Soviets choose to lend large- 
scale assistance to the anti-Chinese move- 
ments in Sinkiang. 

In any event, Sinkiang, the historic cross- 
roads of nations and cultures, will continue 
to be the zone of contest: Chinese against 
non-Chinese, farmer against nomad, com- 
munism against Islam, China against Russia. 


Address of U.S. Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy, of Massachusetts, Before 
the 115th Annual Convention of the 
Hampden County Teachers Associa- 
tion in Springfield, Mass., October 18, 
1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 115th 
Annual Convention of the Hampden 
County Teachers Association, held at 
Springfield, Mass., last Friday, October 
18, heard an address by U.S. Senator 
Epwarp M. Kennepy who developed the 
theme of the Federal Government’s role 
in education, and the importance of good 
education to prepare the next generation 
to meet its domestic and worldwide re- 
sponsibilities. The junior Senator from 
Massachusetts was presented to the 3,000 
assembled teachers in Springfield Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium by Joseph P. Quinlan, 
of Chicopee, president of the Hampden 
County Teachers Association. Under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor the text of Senator 
KENNEDY’s address and the newspaper 
account of the meeting taken from the 
Springfield Daily News of October 18: 
HAMPDEN County TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 

Feamar, OCTOBER 18, 1963 

It is a privilege to be with you today at 
your annual meeting. I feel at home with 
members of the teaching profession, not only 
because my mother once taught school in 
Boston, but also because earlier this year I 
was in the classroom myself. I took a course 


a few years. The trick is to read faster and 
still remember all you read. 
of my Senate colleagues took it, and was told 
that he should practice the techniques 1 
hour each day. So on a trip back to 


Senator said: “OK, quiz me on it.“ 

His assistant said: “Who was murdered?” 

(Pause) “I think it was the girl.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because her picture is on the cover with 
a knife in her back.” 

I have had the opportunity in recent 
months to meet with teachers throughout the 
Commonwealth, and to see your representa- 
tives on their visits to Washington. The 
Hampden County Teachers Association is an 
outstanding organization here in central 
Massachusetts. You are a united voice for 
progress, for better education and for all 
that is so important to the boys and giris 
of this area. 

Your organization goes back 115 years. 
While the methods of teaching have changed 
greatly in these years, the role of the 
teacher—and her central place in our so- 
clety—will never change. You have an op- 
portunity that come to very few: You can 
shape the development of human beings. 
You can give your students a knowledge and 
a discipline that will be with them always. 
A distinguished educator once sald, “Every- 
thing we may build, skyscrapers, bridges, and 
highways, will eventually crumble into dust. 
But put an idea into the mind of a child, 
and it stays there forever.” 

Last spring I had an opportunity to visit 
two high schools in the Washington, D.C. 
area. These schools had a dropout rate of 
20 percent. These are considered problem 
schools with troubled students. And yet I 
was extremely impressed by the effort being 
made by the teachers and by the quiet man- 
ners of the students despite the difficult 
conditions for these children, in school and 
at home. Many of them are anxious to learn. 
and to make a real contribution to 8 
These schools showed me how far we still 
have to go to bring opportunity in educa- 
tion to all our children. But it also made 
me very proud of the job you are doing here 
in Massachusetts. The contribution of our 
teachers, over many years, has made our 
State a primary center of educational 
achievement—not just in our colleges and 
universities, not just in our private schools, 
which attract students from all over the 
country, but in our public schools as well. 
Massachusetts is sixth in the Nation in the 
percentage of public school teachers with 
master’s degrees. That is a good indication 
of the efforts you are making to improve 
your skills. 

I come to you today from the city of 
Washington where decisions are being made 
that will affect the future of all of us. 
Changes are taking place throughout the 
world. In the last 2 or 3 months we have 
seen a great division in the Communist 
world. We see new democratic leaders mov- 


er in Latin America. 

Two weeks ago we welcomed to our coun- 
try the Emperor of Ethiopia, Halle Selassie, 
This summer, in his capital city of Addis 
Ababa, 30 African nations met to sign 
charter of African unity. If their 
are realized, they will weld together a na- 
tional force greater in population and re- 
sources than the United States: A mighty 
force to be reckoned with in our planning 
for the future. 
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The nations of Europe, which went their 
separate ways for hundreds of years, have 
formed the economic union of the Common 
Market. Their goods are now on the shelves 
of almost every store in America. Massachu- 
setts workers have lost jobs because of this 
development. But our companies always 
have the ty to create even more 
jobs by selling their products in the Common 
Market. 


No government can be effective; no nation 
can fulfill its responsibilities In the world 
unless the people are prepared for the work 
ahead. And that preparation can only take 
place in the schools and classrooms of the 
nation. 

If we are to defend democracy abroad, our 
children must learn the meaning of democ- 
racy at home. 

If we are to compete economically, our 
students must be trained in the skills they 
need to get jobs. 

Tf we are to have the trained leadership 
we need in America, we cannot be satisfied 
with a situation in which only 2 children 
out of 10 finish college. 

We are already paying the price for our 
failure to adequately support education in 
the past. Our space program is having trou- 
ble recruiting scientists and engineers. It 
rust compete with private industry in this 
field. By 1970 we will need to graduate 7,500 
Ph. D.'s each year in the physical sciences, 
mathematics, and engineering if we are to 
continue our economic and preserve 
our military security—but in 1960 we gradu- 
ated only 3,000. We have unemployment in 
Massachusetts. Yet companies with job op- 
portunities for skilled workers cannot find 
the people to fill them. 

Our selective service tells us that one out 
of every three young men is rejected as physi- 
cally unfit. A great deal has been done in 
the last 2 years to increase interest in physi- 
cal fitness in schools. But had this been 
done 10 years ago, we would be better off 
today. 

We hear complaints about the quality of 
the programs on television. Yet the polls 
show broadcasters are giving the people what 
they want. If we had more interest in the 
schools in the arts and humanities, in litera- 
ture and the theater, would not popular taste 
be higher and television better? 

The lesson of these developments is very 

clear: If we want to avoid difficulties in the 
future, we must make investments in educa- 
tion now. If this can be done, then future 
shortages and future shortcomings could dis- 
appear. 
It is essential, in our educational pro- 
grams, that we build better facilities, pay 
better salaries, and provide our teachers 
with the modern techniques that can make 
their work more effective. 

There is little controversy over the fact 
that this job must be done. But there is 
much controversy over who should do it. I 
think the record is clear that State govern- 
ments, and especially local governments, 
have strained to the limit of their resources 
in supporting education. In 1962, 95 percent 
of the funds for public education in the 
Commonwealth came from State and local 
government. Almost 30 percent of all our 
tax dollars was spent for education. To 
call upon State and local taxes, which are 
already heavy, which bear most heavily on 
citizens least able to afford them, would be 
a mistake in my opinion. New support must 
come from the Federal Government. 

Two years ago the Senate passed a bill 
that would provide a billion dollars a year 
for 4 years, for school construction and 
improvement of teachers salaries. The deci- 
sion of how this money is to be spent would 
be made locally, where it should be made. 
This year the President has recommended 
a bill of equal proportions. No unresolved 
controversy over religion, or race, or local 
control should be allowed to further delay 
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this vital assistance for our schools. The 
debate, delay and indecision have gone far 
enough. Now is the time for action by 
Congress. And you can be sure that my best 
efforts, as a member of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Senate, will be directed toward 
passing this legislation which means 60 
much to our children. 

In conclusion I want to say that you are 
preparing your students to be not only good 
Americans, but citizens of the world. Last 
year, 12 million Americans traveled abroad— 
over twice as many as 10 years ago. The 
number of companies doing business abroad 
has increased remarkably, as better living 
standards in other nations have made them 
customers for American products. The 
Breck Shampoo Co. here in Springfield has 
just received an award for export expansion. 
The chemical paper, and machine tool in- 
dustries of this area have customers in Ger- 
many, Brazil and even Africa. 

We are going to see more of this, not less. 

By 1970, the trip from Boston to Paris will 
take_3 hours and the fare should be less than 
$100. In the world in which your students 
are going to live, an education that stops 
at our borders will not be enough. 

This summer I had the privilege of assist- 
ing a group of senior high school students in 
Quincy with a most worthwhile project. As 
students in a class on problems on democracy, 
they had studied the careers of the leaders 
of European countries. Through the enthu- 
siasm of their teacher and generosity of citi- 
zens of that area, and with the assistance of 
our State Department, they were able to go to 
Europe and meet these leaders in person. It 
was an experience they will never forget. 

I would like to see schools here in Hamp- 
den County, and throughout the Common- 
Wealth, explore such programs where pos- 
sible. 

You who teach in the schools of this 
county have a critical assignment. You 
must prepare the next generation for its re- 
sponsibilities. If you succeed, the com- 
munities you live in will grow and develop 
the way they should. So let all of us— 
teachers, educators, parents, citizens—work 
together to do the best we can for our chil- 
dren, who are our most precious possession 
and our greatest responsibility, as a people 
and as a nation. : 

{From the Springfield Daily News, (Mass.} 
Oct. 18, 1963] 
FEDERAL Am TO Epucation—Senator KEN- 

NEDY FoR LOCAL ADMINISTRATION OF FUNDS 


U.S. Senator Enpwarp M. KENNEDY told 
about 3,000 Hampden County teachers today 
that he supports Federal aid to education 
and drew loud applause when he added that 
local authorities should control the admin- 
istration of Federal funds. 

The Massachusetts Democrat was speaking 
before the 115th annual convention of the 
Hampden County Teachers Association held 
today in municipal auditorium. 

He declared that no one seriously ques- 
tions the need for higher teachers’ salaries 
and better facilities, but noted the con- 
troversy was over whether or not the Federal 
Government should assist states and local 
communities. 

He said that State and local authorities 
have “strained” their resources in support of 
education, noting that Massachusetts, on a 
State and local level, spent 30 percent of its 
tax money last year for education. 

“New support must come from the Federal 
Government,” he asserted. The Senator 
drew applause for the first time during his 
speech when he quickly added: “The deci- 
sion as to how and where the money is to 
be spent should be locally made 

He noted that U.S. Representative EDWARD 
P. Boland, Democrat, second district, who 
was seated on the platform with Senator 
Kennepy today, was making efforts to guide 
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the aid-to-education bill through the U.S. 
House with minimum “debate and delay.” 

When he mentioned Representative Bo- 
LAND, who did not address the gathering. he 
drew applause for the second time. 

NINETY-FIVE PERCENT 

Senator KENNEDY noted that 95 percent 
of education expenses in Massachusets is be- 
ing financed by the State and local com- 
munities. 

He noted that the European Common Mar- 
ket is resulting in “displacement of opportu- 
nities” for Massachusetts workers. He cited 
the simultaneous need, however, for more 
skilled labor, and said that education must 
meet this challenge. 

He said this country’s educational pro- 
grams must also meet the challenge posed by 
the signing this summer of an African unity 
treaty by 30 nations on that continent. 

He said that Africa represents a region 
with “greater population than the United 
States and greater natural resources than 
the United States.” He added: It is a power 
the United States will have the reckon with.” 

In his opening remarks, the President's 
brother credited the HCTA with being “a 
united voice for progress and for better edu- 
cation.” He said “the role of the teacher 
and its central place in our society will never 
change.” 

He noted that there have been complaints 
about the quality of U.S. television, but said 
polls show the broadcasters are “giving the 
people what they want.“ “Better education,” 
he said, “would improve the popular taste.“ 

He said the Nation's space program is cur- 
rently in difficulty as far as recruiting scien- 
tists and engineers. He said that the coun- 
try will need to graduate 7,500 Ph. D.'s in 
1970 in order to preserve “our economic 
growth and our military superiority.” He 
noted that the year 1960 saw only 3,000 doc- 
torates granted. 

In conclusion, he termed “inadequate 
education which “stops at the country's 
boundaries.” He declared that the “en- 
thuslasm“ of teachers is one of the greatest 
assets in furthering education for the Na- 
tion’s schoolchildren, “our most precious 
possession, and our greatest responsibility.” 

On the platform with Senator Kennepy and 
Representative BoLanp were Mayor Charles V. 
Ryan, Rey. Edmund B. Walsh of St. Patrick's 
Church, Chicopee Falls, and HOTA President 
Joseph P. Quinlan of Chicopee, 

Prior to Senator KENNEDY's speech, the as- 
sociation held a business meeting in which 
five resolutions were adopted on voice vote 
without discussion or debate. 


NO NEW NOMINATIONS 


Officers for the coming year were elected 
to their posts in the same fashion with no 
new nominations coming from the floor. 

The meatiest resolution passed proposed 
that school systems in Hampden County 
strive for a minimum of 50 teachers for 
every 1,000 students, a limit to the “nonin- 
structional tasks required of a teacher,” and 
a minimum of 25-to-1 pupil-teacher ratio 
in elementary schools. 

Other resolves urged increased unity in the 
teaching profession, expressed continued 
support for raising certification standards, 
called on school departments to establish 
uniform, well-defined personnel policies, and 
recommended increased efforts to promote 
public understanding of education. 

New officers-elect are Millicent G. Green 
of Wilbraham, president; John J. Sullivan 
of this city, first vice president; Ralph L. 
Shindler of Longmeadow, second vice presi- 
dent; Elizabeth A. Sullivan of West Spring- 
field, secretary; and Charles B. Thompson, 
treasurer. Mr. Thompson is the only one 
who has not been an officer for the past year. 

In the business session, Albert M. Johnson, 
Massachusetts director of the National Edu- 
cation Association, reminded the teachers 
that the goal for next year was to have NEA‘’s 
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membership total 1 million. Current mem- 
bership is 859,000. 
PAST YEAR GROWTH 

Dr. Theodore Toporowski, second vice 
president of the Massachusetts Teachers As- 
sociation, said that MTA grew by 3,000 mem- 
bers in the past year to 31,000. 

Alton 8. Cavicchi, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of School Committees, 
said the help of teachers was needed to stem 
the tide of dropouts. 


Kefauver: The Irreplaceable Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the death of Senator Estes 
Kefauver is recognized by millions of 
American citizens as a great loss to the 
average citizen and the less fortunate 
among us. 

But there is also the realization that 
in the passing of the popular Senator 
from Tennessee, the Nation has lost one 
of the great men of our time and the 
whole free world has lost one of its most 
dedicated, able, and courageous leaders. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith a deserving 
tribute to the late Senator from Tennes- 
see written by Elmo Roper in the October 
issue of Freedom and Union: 

KEFAUVER: THE IRREPLACEABLE MAN 

Most of us have been reared to believe 
that there is no such thing as the indis- 
pensable man—and yet somehow words ap- 
proximating those must be found to describe 
Senator Estes Kefauver. Certainly the 
Phrase which all those who labored for At- 
lantic Union can agree to is that he was the 
irreplaceable man. 

In writing about Estes Kefauver, it’s hard 
to know where to begin. Perhaps one should 
begin with his courage. He never hesitated 
to take an unpopular position when he be- 
lieved it was the right one. He was the first 
man in the Congress of the United States to 
take a public stand for Atlantic Union—at 
a time when such a view made him solitary 
indeed. Born in the Old South, he was un- 
compromisingly devoted to equal rights for 
Negroes. However much one might have dis- 
agreed with any of his views, I doubt if any- 
One can be found who would deny that most 
of his positions required courage of the 
highest order. 

But one might as easily begin with his 
loyalty, his steadfastness. Over the years 
he never wavered in his support of Atlantic 
union, publicly or privately. Called a 
“nigger-loying one-worlder,” in the middle 
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of a hot political campaign, he took the 
epithet calmly in stride and retreated not 
an inch from his convictions. Everything he 
ever told me he would do, during the long 
battle for congressional acceptance of the 
idea of an Atiantic Citizens Convention, he 
did. In a profession of easy promises, he 
kept every one. 

Yet a very good case could be made that 
the first thing one should mention in con- 
nection with Senator Kefauver was his vision, 
Many years ago he realized that rivers, moun- 
tains, and oceans, color of the skin, and 
religion were unnatural boundaries for gov- 
ernments. To let any of them assume the 
unnatural importance they have come to 
have in this 20th century was to invite—at 
worst—continued wars and—at best—con- 
tinued costly rivalries. In a world shrunken 
by fast transportation and faster communi- 
cations and where men know how to destroy 
centuries of civilization in minutes, some 
stronger cement was needed to bind men 
together. To Estes Kefauver that more bind- 
ing cement was a belief in the dignity of 
every human being. On that foundation, he 
would have built a broader, more enduring 
government that this planet has ever seen. 

Perhaps the underlying source of Estes 
Kefauver's strength was his ability to stand 
alone. During his time in the Senate, he 
never did anything out of a desire to become 
a “member of the club” nor did he tailor his 
views to assure reelection to that exclusive 
body. He was guided solely by the inner 
force of his own reasoning powers—which 
were formidable, coonskin cap to the con- 
trary. No outer force had the power to alter 
his convictions—or his actions. I suppose 
what I am describing is, very simply, a man 
of complete integrity. 

Yet there was nothing out of character in 
Estes Kefauver's walking up the streets of 
little towns all over America and greeting 
people with, “I am Estes Kefauver; I am run- 
ning for the Presidency and I would like to 
have your support.” He was in tune with 
the aspirations of all mankind—even though 
he was one of mankind’s most exceptional 
products. 

And for many of us, grief over the death 
of a great man is compounded by the fact 
that he was to our cause the irreplaceable 
man. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939) . 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
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Messrs. Anderson (chairman), 
Magnuson, Symington, Stennis, Young of 
Ohio, Dodd, Cannon, Holland, Edmondson, 
Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Case, Hickenlooper, 
Curtis, and Keating. 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston, 
Holland, Eastland, Talmadge, Jordan of 
North Carolina, McCarthy, Mrs. Neuberger, 
Messrs. McGovern, Edmondson, Walters, 
Aiken, Young of North Dakota, Hickenlooper, 
Cooper, Boggs, and Mechem. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, Ellen- 
der, Hill, McClellan, Robertson, Magnuson, 
Holland, Stennis, Pastore, Monroney, Bible, 
Byrd of West Virginia, McGee, Humphrey, 
Mansfield, Bartlett, Proxmire, Saltonstall, 
Young of North Dakota, Mundt, Mrs. Smith, 
8 Kuchel, Hruska, Allott, Cotton, and 
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Committee on Armed Services 


Messrs. Russell (chairman), Stennis, Byrd 
of Virginia, Symington, Jackson, Ervin, 
Thurmond, Engle, Cannon, Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, Young of Ohio, Inouye, Saltonstall, 
soe Smith, Messrs. Beall, Goldwater, and 
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Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Robertson (chairman), Sparkman, 
Douglas, Clark, Proxmire, Williams of New 
Jersey, Muskie, Long of Missouri, Mrs. Neu- 
berger, Messrs. Mcintyre, Bennett, Tower, 
Javits, Simpson, and Dominick. 

Committee on Commerce 

Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Thurmond, Lausche, Yarborough, 
Engle, Bartlett, Hartke, McGee, Hart, Can- 
non, Cotton, Morton, Scott, Prouty, and 
Beall. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Hartke, 
Mcintyre, Beall, Prouty, and Dominick, 


Committee on Finance 


Messrs. Byrd of Virginia (chairman), Long 
of Louisiana, Smathers, Anderson, Douglas, 
Gore, Talmadge, McCarthy, Hartke, Ful- 
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Committee on Foreign Relations 
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Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Ervin, Humphrey, Gruening, Muskie, Pell, 
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Committee on the Judiciary 
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Chief Rabbi I. M. Davidson of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial on 
the sudden passing of Chief Rabbi I. M. 
Davidson, which appeared in the Wilkes- 
Barre Times-Leader on Tuesday, October 
22, 1963. 

The editorial follows: 


He Dm as He LIVED: CHIEF RABBI I. M. 
Davipson 


Chief Rabbi Isadore M. Davidson's passing 
today on his way to Ahavas Achim Holche 
Yosher Synagogue on the Heights for morn- 
ing worship came as he unquestionably 
would have wished it—in line of duty. Col- 
lapsing on the street a block from his home 
Shortly before 7 a.m. while en route to the 
house of worship to commune with the God 
of his fathers, he died as he lived, an inspir- 
ing example of stanch Orthodox Judaism. 

The entire community joins with their 
Jewish neighbors in mourning his unexpected 
departure from this earth. For more than 
four decades, he was as much a part of the 
local scene as Public Square. Not only was 
he an outstanding figure in his field of en- 
deayor, but by virtue of his vocation, his 
extracurricular activities and his erudition, 
he qualified for a place among the city’s 
leading citizens. 

A native of Russia, who came to America 
with his parents when he was 18 months old, 
Chief Rabbi Davidson was reared in New 
York and was graduated from Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Theological Seminary of Yes- 
hiva University, but he fitted into the life 
of this community like a native son. 

His entire career, except for a call to 
Youngstown, Ohio, after his graduation, was 
devoted to his adopted city, where he suc- 
ceeded his late father-in-law, Rabbi David 
Ginsburgh, in 1921. He never grew old, ig- 
noring the passage of time. And he was even 
Younger mentally than physically, as his 
alertness and interests attested. To the end, 
he was the dedicated spiritual leader, the 
inveterate scholar, the good neighbor, living 
In today’s world and looking forward to 
tomorrow. 

Rabbi Davidson was tireless. Just as he 
Was up at dawn on the last day of his life 
and about his Father's business, he never 
Wasted a minute of his busy life. When he 
Wasn't officiating at a service, making a sick 
call or rushing on foot to keep an appoint- 
ment, he was buried in his books, arranging 
to attend a meeting or gathering or planning 
& trip to Israel which he loved. He summed 
up his philosophy in these words at a testi- 
Monial dinner in 1949: 

“No man lives at all unless he lives for 
Something worth while; no man lives worthily 
Unless he lives for something great. The 
Profession or calling of a rabbi particularly, 
to be beneficent and blessed, must have 
a high and consecrated goal and objective 
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to bring out the noblest and best in all facts 
of Jewish life in the individual, Jew and 
Jewess, as well as collectively and com- 
munally. 

“The rabbi cannot afford to be petty and 
pusillanimous; he cannot even afford the 
luxury of smug complacency or mediocrity. 
Vision must be his, to see things as they 
should be, not as they are; knowledge must 
be his, to instruct and guide intelligently; 
dogged determination must be his, not to 
be sidetracked and swayed from his high 
goal and objective by antagonisms and 
tensions.” 

Many honors came to him as well as recog- 
nition on the basis of his personal achieve- 
ments, but he took all in stride, as he did 
life itself. It was typical of this man of God 
who preferred to let his talents and accom- 
plishments speak for themselves. 

This newspaper, as well as Orthodox Ju- 
daism and the community at large, is deeply 

-indebted to him. He was one of our editorial 
consultants and only last Sunday the editor 
conferred with him, In this connection, we 
recall a guest editorial he wrote on Wash- 
ington and Lincoln in connection with their 
birthday anniversaries. He concluded the 
editorial with these words: 

“Men of destiny cannot fail in their or- 
dained task and appointed work.” 

Chief Rabbi I. M. Davidson, in our con- 
sidered opinion, was a man of destiny in his 
own realm, so what he said about the Father 
of our Country and the Great Emancipator 
also applied to him. 


On Again Off Again Flights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President called off our U-2 flights over 
Cuba and when this fact was made pub- 
lic, the military denied they had been 
called off. According to Robert S. Allen 
and Paul Scott in the Durham Morning 
Herald of October 22, they are now being 
fiown under restricted control. They 
should be flown constantly. The Ameri- 
can people do not trust the Communists 
even though the President does. 

CIA RESUMES FLIGHTS 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


WASHINGTON.—The covert “air arm” of the 
supersecret Central Intelligence Agency is 
again flying high, wide, and out of the range 
of Soviet ground-to-air missiles—over Cuba. 

Undisputed command of all U.S, air sur- 
veillance of Cuba and along the borders of 
the Soviet Union has been turned over to 
CIA Director John McCone by the White 
House. 

No hint of this significant development has 
been given the public or Congress by officials 
of the Kennedy administration despite its 
jolting implications on U.S. security. 

The vital Cuban surveillance mission, 
shared with the Air Force and Navy since 


last October’s missile crisis, is now being 
exclusively carried out by the CIA's “second- 
rate air force,” as it is labeled by top Air 
Force generals. 

This phantom CIA force, which is far from 
adequate to do the job, includes less than 
two dozen high-flying U-2 reconnaissance 
planes and about 12 “fiying platforms,” spe- 
cially equipped long-range surveillance 
planes. 

At present, CIA pilots are limited to less 
than a dozen high-level U-2 reconnaissance 
flights a month, with none passing directly 
over Cuba. Instead, the U-2's follow the 
Cuban coastline, staying over international 
waters and out of range of more than 600 
SA-2 missiles that ring the island. 

All low-level reconnaissance filghts con- 
ducted over Cuba by Navy and Air Force 
pilots during the missile crisis were halted 
several months ago on direct orders from the 
White House, despite protests by the two 
services that the flights were necessary to 
check on Soviet missiles in Cuba, 
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As before the Cuban missile crisis, all CIA 
air missions in the Caribbean area or near the 
Soviet Union must receive advance approval 
by President Kennedy. This air-tight con- 
trol procedure was adopted to avoid CIA 
operations that might cause incidents be- 
tween Castro and U.S. forces. 

Despite vigorous denials by State and De- 
fense Department officials, there have been 
periods as long as 2 weeks which 
no reconnaissance flights were made in the 
vicinity of Cuba. 

One of these self-imposed reconnaissance 
blackouts was put into effect during the nu- 
clear test ban negotiations in Moscow. 
During a 2-week period late in July and early 
August, all flights were stopped by White 
House orders. 

Hurricane Flora, the storm that hammered 
Cuba for 5 days this month, also grounded 
CIA planes more than a week. While Navy 
planes fiying off the carrler Lake Champlain 
virtually mapped all of Haiti to obtain a 
complete picture of the storm damage on 
that island, they were banned from taking 
pictures of Cuba’s extensive storm damage. 

A YEAR LATER ` 

Just 1 year ago, on Sunday, October 21, 
1962, while the Nation went to church and 
watched professional football games, Navy 
and Air Force reconnaissance planes criss- 
crossed Cuba at treetop level, photograph- 
ing Soviet missile base construction and jet 
bombers. 

On that fateful Sunday, the CIA circulated 
an intelligence estimate that between 5,000 
and 6,000 Soviet troops were on the island, 
despite warnings from Cuban refugees that 
there were “more than 20,000“ — a warning 
that proved to be deadly accurate. 

Once again there is alarming evidence that 
the CIA is underestimating Soviet troop 
strength in Cuba. Its latest estimate hails 
Russia’s removal of her combat units—some 
5,000 troops. 

This CIA report is flatly challenged by the 
same Cuban refugees. These reliable sources 
have turned over information to the CIA 
warning that Soviet combat units are still 
on the island with their modern equipment 
stored in caves. 

While just a year ago the 82d Airborne 
Division at Fort Bragg, N.C., was on alert for 
a parachute leap over Cuba, this week in 
Cuba nearly 10,000 Chinese paratroopers are 
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training in secret for action In the Caribbean 
or Latin America. 

Basic ammunition had been issued to 82d 
jumpers on October 21, 1962, and throughout 
the day vehicles, artillery pieces, and other 
gear were rigged for a heavy drop. This 
week in Cuba the Chinese paratroopers began 
receiving their basic ammunition and first 
communication equipment. 

Tension mounted at Fort Bragg a year ago. 
No man knew whether war would erupt 
Today, no U.S. official knows how many 
Soviet or Chinese troops are in Cuba or 
why they are there. Yet there is no tension 
in Washington because officials of the 
Kennedy administration refuse to face up 
to these new developments, while keeping 
Congress completely in the dark. 


Florida Sheriffs Boys Ranch Is Bold 
Humanitarian Venture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention of the Congress today to one of 
the boldest and imaginative programs in 
this Nation today, the program of the 
Florida Sheriffs Association and the dedi- 
cated sheriffs of Florida to bring a new 
meaning to law enforcement, bold and 
imaginative programs which these men 
have given and are giving countless hours 
to see become realities. 

And these programs are paying off in 
the most precious of treasures, the lives 
of young men. 

In so doing, I want to pay tribute to 
all of those in the law enforcement field 
of this Nation. Theirs is a tireless and 
often thankless job. The men who pa- 
trol the beats, the men who patrol the 
highways, the sheriffs and their staffs in 
the counties, and all of the others who 
protect the life and property of the citi- 
zens of the United States, all are due our 
commendation. 

Recently, we in the Congress have been 
alerted anew to the almost fantastic inci- 
dence of crime in these United States. 
The testimony of Joseph Valachi before 
the Senate Investigations Subcommittee 
points to an organized syndicate that 
reaches into the heart of American so- 
ciety, controlled by unscrupulous men 
vap delve in human misery and degrada- 

on. 


We are appalled at the growth of the 


crime rate in this Nation, which it is 
estimated will cost $22 billion this year 
alone. Think of it, it is estimated that 
crime will cost every individual in these 
United States $128 this year. It is stag- 
gering. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation's 
Director J. Edgar Hoover has estimated 
that in the period from 1957 to 1961, 
crime grew at a rate five times that of the 
population. In the decade from 1950 to 
1960 there was a 98-percent increase in 
the incidence of crime in these United 
States. 

Take the growth during the past 3 
years, when from 1959 to 1960 crime in- 
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creased 14 percent in this Nation, in- 
creased another 3 percent in 1960-61, and 
another 6 percent in 1961-62. 

This is fantastic in a land such as 
ours, the richest in the history of man. 

The sheriffs of Florida knew full well 
these facts when they conceived the 
Florida Sheriffs Boys Ranch. The 
sheriffs of Florida have not been con- 
tent to stand idly by in light of these 
facts. In addition to the tremendous 
job they do for the people of Florida in 
tracking down and bringing to justice 
law violators of every conceivable de- 
cription, often at the loss of their lives 
and those of their deputies, but they 
have done much more. 

They knew from their work of the 
thousands of homeless and neglected 
boys in Florida who needed a good home 
to keep them from drifting into lives of 
crime or aimless futility. They saw this 
need and with $5,000 and a lot of prayer, 
they founded the Florida Sheriffs Boys 
Ranch in 1957. 

It was a tremendous challenge to the 
67 sheriffs of Florida working through 
their organization—the Florida Sheriffs 
Association. But seldom have so few 
hand such vision and determination. 

They began with the gift of 140 acres 
on the banks of the famed Suwannee 
River in Suwannee County, Fla., 11 miles 
north of Live Oak, with this fine area 
being in the district I have the honor to 
represent. 

Additional land was purchased im- 
mediately by the sheriffs to bring to 
737 acres the land upon the banks of 
this fabled stream for their dream of 
a home for homeless boys. 

Funds came pouring in as the sheriffs 
told the people of Florida of their dream. 
Annual honorary memberships in the 
Florida Sheriffs Association were sought 
at $10 a year, and this brought the peo- 
ple of the State into close contact with 
the project. Literally thousands opened 
up their hearts to send in donations. 

It is interesting to note, I think, that 
no Federal funds were sought, nor 
needed, as the Florida sheriffs were de- 
termined to do this job with the assist- 
ance of generous kindhearted citizens. 

The first cabin, to house 20 boys, be- 
gan in 1958, and in February of 1959 
the first two boys came to the Florida 
Sheriffs Boys Ranch to make their home. 
An era was beginning, a dream was be- 
coming a reality. 

Today, at the end of nearly 5 years of 
operation, the boys making their home 
at Boys Ranch numbers up to 60, with 
the investment in the ranch estimated 
at over half a million dollars. It has 
grown steadily, but the waiting list of 
boys seeking admission grows too. The 
sheriffs of Florida are following their 
dream, expanding facilities as rapidly as 
possible, to build a ranch that will 
eventually house 400 boys. 

As soon as funds became available, a 
second cottage was erected, again to 
house 20 boys, and then a third cottage 
was erected which serves temporarily 
as a cafeteria and library. When a 
permanent cafeteria is erected, it will 
be converted into a dwelling. 

The largest single donation and a 
giant step in the expansion of facilities 
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was taken last year when the Annie 
Barron Pentland Memorial Cottage was 
dedicated. This $50,000 structure was 
give by Col. Robert Pentland, Jr., Miami 
accountant and dedicated public spirited 
citizen, in memory of his mother. 

A large gift of $28,441 was made by 
Mrs. Agnes A. Torrey, a Polish immi- 
grant who lived in Monticello, and who 
died childless in 1960. It was applied 
to urgently needed expansion of the 
water system which is to serve as a 
memorial to Mrs. Torrey and her hus- 
band. A bequest of $7,000 from the 
estate of the late Max Weintraub, one- 
time Miami Beach businessman, was ap- 
plied to the new Dairy Science Building, 
which will be a memorial to Mr. Wein- 
traub. 

The people of Hillsborough County, 
under the leadership of Sheriff Ed Black- 
burn, raised funds to build a huge vo- 
cational arts building. The people of 
Pinellas County were prime movers and 
contributors, under the leadership of 
Sheriff Don Genung, to build the fine 
Olympic style swimming pool which is 


-enjoyed so much by the boys. 


The big goal this year is a $75,000 
cafetorium which will be the largest sin- 
gle capital outlay project in the history 
of the ranch. It will give the boys a 
permanent dining hall and allow the 
present temporary dining room to be 
converted into a residence cottage and 
immediately jump the capacity of the 
Ranch from 60 to 80 boys. 

At mealtimes the building will be used 
as a cafeteria, but at other times will be 
used as an auditorium and meeting place. 
And a second goal for the near future is 
a nondenominational chapel to serve the 
spiritual needs of the boys. For many 
years, generous donors have been making 
contributions to a memorial fund in 
memory of deceased relatives and friends 
to build this chapel. 

The Florida Sheriffs Boys Ranch is 
planned along lines similar to Father 
Flanagan’s famed Boys Town. It is not 
a reform school or correctional institu- 
tion. Instead it provides a wholesome, 
homelike environment for boys, who 
through neglect or lack of opportunity, 
need security, love and discipline so they 
can develop into good citizens. 

Boys who come to the ranch to live 
must have been recommended by the 
sheriff of the county in which they live, 
must be between the ages of 8 and 1214 
and must meet certain mental and phys- 
ical requirements, 

In each of the residence cottages, a 
married couple termed “cottage parents“ 
reside, to give the boys a homelike at- 
mosphere. Their daily routine is a care- 
ful balance of work, study and healthful 
recreation, 

They attend Live Oak public schools 
and local churches so that they can en- 
joy a normal life. The basic purpose 
of the ranch is to give a boy a good home 
and future. 

A diversified farming program is car- 
Tied out, with the boys performing 
chores around the ranch which enjoys 
fine herds of beef and dairy cattle and 
a full farming program under the direc- 
tion of the farm manager. A trained 
and competent staff ministers to the 
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needs of these boys under the capable 
direction of Harry Weaver, manager of 
the ranch, who was formerly a Federal 
parole officer. 

As one who has visited the ranch, I 
find that it is the tenor of the place that 
affects you. It is a happy place. The 
boys are healthy and happy, they are 
secure, and they are finding for them- 
selves a place in life. 

They have found someone to love 
them and they are making a fine record 
in school and community youth activi- 
ties. Last year, there were 67 sheriffs 
who symbolically walked across the 
stage when the first of the ranch resi- 
dents graduated from high school. It 
was a proud day. 

A scholarship program has been set- 
up to send the boys to college or to vo- 
cational schools after their days at the 
ranch, and several are participating in 
this program at present. 

And all this began as a dream, and 
it became a reality through the sweat 
and work of the sheriffs of Florida. 

As you enter Boys Ranch through a 
huge wooden entrance, you are imme- 
diately struck by the beauty of the 
white board fence along the highway, 
backed by lush pasture and grazing 
cattle. 

It is quiet and serene at the ranch 
Site, broken by the normal noise of 
healthy and happy youngsters. 

Many have been the men who have 
given of their time and efforts to Boys 
Ranch, and all of the sheriffs of Florida 
are to be commended. 

I particularly want to mention the 
late Hugh Lewis, whose untimely death 
this year while serving as Suwannee 
County sheriff, was a great loss to the 
law enforcement profession and to the 
Florida Sheriffs Boys Ranch. Serving 
as sheriff of Suwannee County at the time 
of the inception of the ranch, he worked 
tirelessly for the success of this ranch 
which was so much a part of his life. 

Monroe County Sheriff John M. 
Spottswood was president of the Florida 
Sheriffs Association at the inception of 
the idea for the ranch and he was suc- 
ceeded by Sid M. Saunders of Pinellas 
County, who passed away in his term of 
Office, to be succeeded by Pasco County 
Sheriff Leslie Bessenger. 

The first cottage completed by the 
ranch was dedicated in memory of 
Sheriff Saunders. 

Each of the presidents of the associa- 
tion since that time have given tirelessly 
of their time and efforts to continue this 
program. Following Bessenger, came 
Sarasota County Sheriff Ross Boyer, 
then Lee County Sheriff Flanders G. 
Thompson, followed by Levy County 
Sheriff James W. Turner and then 
Sheriff S. D. “Dave” Starr of Orange 
County. 

Washington County Sheriff George 
Watts is the current president, and each 
of these men have made significant con- 
tributions. 

Boys Ranch is sponsored by the Flori- 
da Sheriffs Association and adminis- 
tered and operated by a board of trustees 
made up of both sheriffs and private 
Citizens with my friend and colleague, 

on, GEORGE SMATHERS, U.S. Senator 
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from Florida, serving as a member of 
the board. 

This board and its chairman have 
been truly dedicated men, serving with- 
out compensation and continually work- 
ing and planning to make this dream of 
theirs come true. 

Sheriff Spottswood was the first chair- 
man and was succeeded by dynamic 
Hillsborough County Sheriff Ed Black- 
burn, Jr., who was tireless in his efforts 
to get the ranch program off the ground 
and was succeeded by Pinellas Sheriff 
Don Genung, who continued the dy- 
namic concepts outlined at the begin- 
ning, Today Baker County Sheriff Ed 
Yarbrough continues this fine record of 
service as chairman. 

Other States have become interested 
in this program and are planning or 
have built boys ranches patterned on the 
experiences and outline of the Florida 
sheriffs. We hope and pray that their 
dream may become a reality also, for we 
are dealing with a precious commodity, 
lives of young boys who can and will 
make significant contributions in the 
future, if given the proper direction 
today. 

I want to point out two other signifi- 
cant programs of the Florida Sheriffs 
Association. One is their scholarship 
program which gives college education 
scholarships to outstanding students 
from the State reform school at Mari- 
anna. This program has not been as 
well publicized as some of the other pro- 
grams, but it gets results. Today the 
sheriffs of Florida are looking forward 
to one of their proteges receiving his 
bachelor’s degree at Florida State Uni- 
versity next February. Other young 
men have completed junior college under 
this program, 

Another bold aproach to the problem 
of juvenile delinquency is the junior 
deputies league. Most successful of 
these programs has been that of Pinellas 
Sheriff Don Genung who pointed out 
this year in a letter to parents of young- 
sters in the program that the FBI had 
noted that youths under the age of 18 
accounted for 15 percent of the arrests 
made by law enforcement officers na- 
tionwide, with an increase of 4 percent 
over the previous year. These figures 
included traffic violations, investiga- 
tions, and warnings by officers. 

In an effort to reduce juvenile delin- 
quency and youth crimes, his department 
instituted the Pinellas County Junior 
Deputies League in 1959 and has con- 
tinued since that time with great suc- 
cess. Nearly 12,000 youngsters were en- 
rolled last year, boys and girls. 

Basic objective of the program is to 
build respect for law enforcement and 
teach good citizenship. 

Sheriff Genung pointed out that tours 
of the county jail, courthouse, and the 
sheriff's office show the youngsters the 
workings of these offices. Instruction 
and talks by deputies, judges, FBI agents, 
and other peace officers teach the impor- 
tance of leading a crime-free life, and 
impress the importance of not yielding 
to any temptation or “going along” with 
the wrong crowd. 

Sheriff Genung has said that he be- 
lieves this program has greatly decreased 
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Pinellas County juvenile delinquency, for 
while the school age population of 10 to 
17 increased by 61 percent, the delin- 
quency rate dropped by 14 percent. 

This fine program stimulates the in- 
terest of youth in the necessity for effi- 
cient and honest administration of the 
duties of law enforcement agencies with 
@ view to enlisting youth in cooperating 
with and preventing youth wrongs and 
crimes. 

This outstanding program has been 
successful because of the dedication and 
work of Sheriff Genung and his fine staff 
of dedicated peace officers. 

Other sheriffs over Florida are meeting 
with similar success as they bring in this 
new concept to teach law and order re- 
spect among youngsters into their com- 
munities. This program cannot be too 
highly commended and merits my high- 
est praise. I would urge other sheriffs 
across the Nation to investigate this 
program, and to emulate it. 

This, in brief, is the story I wanted 
to bring to the attention of the Congress, 
and through them, to the American 
people. 

These are bold and imaginative pro- 
grams and concepts. They tell a story of 
men who are truly dedicated—the sher- 
iffs of Florida—who are doing something 
about the increasing crime rate, who are 
interested not in arrests, but in prevent- 
ing youngsters from entering into lives 
which would necessitate their arrest. 

Who knows what value this will have 
to our great State? To our Nation? 
How much is one life spared worth? 

Perhaps even Joseph Valachi might 
have been different had he had these 
advantages. Perhaps countless lives 
would have been saved if we could have 
met the source of crime at the door and 
obliterated it. 

I think that the Florida sheriffs are 
due the commendation of all Americans, 
they are truly dedicated. And their 
story is not at an end. To those sheriffs 
who have contributed so much in the 
Past, to those serving today so ably, and 
to those who will come to carry the load 
ably in the future, I extend for all of 
the people of Florida, a deep and sincere 
note of gratitude. 


Press-Telegram, Washington Bureau 
Report on Euphoria 
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Q; 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 18 the Long Beach Press-Tele- 
gram, Washington bureau, dealt with 
“euphoria,” as follows: 

WORLD POLITICAL REACTION TO TEST BAN 

OUTRUNNING REALISM 

WASHINGTON —AsS had been feared, politi- 
cal reaction around the world to the nuclear 
test ban treaty is outrunning realism. It is 
being treated as promising more than it ac- 
tually does. 
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An official sitting near the center of the 
American diplomatic network referred to the 
consequences of the treaty as “cosmic dust,” 
fine particles carried over the whole world 
by the political winds, settling everywhere, 
almost invisible itself, but affecting every- 
thing it touches. 

It is far from certain that this is a good 
result, Even if bad effects cannot be proven, 
the possibilities are worth e if only 
to keep perspective on a major step in U.S. 


policy. 

The trouble is that the test ban treaty is 
being regarded almost everywhere as having 
accomplished a “detente,” a word now fash- 
jonable, meaning a slackening of the web 
of tensions between East and West, and par- 
ticularly between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, otherwise known as the 
cold war. 

This tends to weaken the bonds which 
hold the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
together. It encourages NATO members in 
Europe to dillydally even more on their al- 
ready lackadaisical performance in building 
up their nonnuclear forces. It tends to 
make Communist parties in democratic 
countries seem more respectable. 

All of these effects are already visible. 
Once in motion, they can carry a good bit 


further. 

It is interesting that President de Gaulle, 
who for reasons of national independence 
and grandeur declined to sign the test ban 
treaty, perceived at the same time the ad- 
verse consequences to Western collective 
strength the test ban treaty might produce. 

Whatever one may think of General de 
Gaulle’s stubborn resolve to restore the glory 
of France, there is one element of his policy 
which the United States must heartily en- 
dorse. That is his determination to make 
Germany so firmly a part of Europe that it 
will forever abandon the thought of choos- 
ing the Soviet Union as an alternative part- 
ner, 
It is De Gaulle's belief, as it is understood 
here, that signing relatively easy and even 
relatively meaningless agreements with the 
Soviet Union, like the test ban treaty and 
a pledge against orbiting weapons of mass 
destruction in space, holds political and psy- 
ch dangers for the West outweighing 
the pleasures of greater amiability on the 
fringes of East-West relations. 

These polite and genteel minuets between 
two power groups which are still essentially 
adversaries could, according to this analysis, 
lead step by step to a pattern of agreements 
capable of persuading German opinion that 
the interests of the Federal Republic have 
been abandoned by her postwar partners. 

At the same time, the concurrent rehabili- 
tation of the Soviet reputation in the West 
could serve as an encouragement to Ger- 
man industrialists and businessmen to ex- 
pand their traffic with the U.S.S.R. without 
limit. ` 

Then there would haye been created con- 
ditions permitting the one thing the West 
wishes least to see, a teaming up between 
Germany and the Soviet Union. 

That is perhaps a long way off. But rea- 
sonable men here are convinced it is a pos- 
sibility if too much is read too soon into the 
current thaw. 


Sale of Wheat to Russia 
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or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the National Review of October 15, 
1963: 

Granted one initial premise, it all follows 
logically enough. When the Canadians get 
z million selling them their wheat, and 
when the Australians get y million selling 
theirs, why shouldn't we Americans get in 
on the deal? If we don't supply it, they'll 
get their wheat anyway from the other pro- 
ducers, won't they? And we've got our 
mountainous surplus and our shaky dollar 
to add special motives to the normsal—isn’t 
it normal?—wish of a man to find a market 
for his products. When Britain sends them 
chemical plants and Italy sends them steel 
pipe and West Germany sends them locomo- 
tives, what sense does it make for us to be 
50 Nice-Nellie“? 

Yes, it's all logical enough if we're sure, 
quite sure, of just one point: that Khru- 
shchev isn't serious when he says he is going 
to bury us; that a free society is not threat- 
ened by a totalitarian society, based on a 
state-owned industry and a state monopoly 
of foreign trade, and committed to world 
revolution. 

If we are wrong on that point, we are very 
wrong indeed. Because then this wheat that 
we and our friends are sending them, the 
machines and chemicals, tools and ships that 
will follow soon enough now that the door 
is opening—that started flowing from our 
friends some while ago—cannot have any 
other effect than to strengthen the hand of 
an enemy that he may the more surely slay 
us, What is the meaning of the current 
Soviet wheat shortage that their Govern- 
ment is so frantically striving to fill? (We 
may be sure, in passing, that the shortage 
does not extend to the vast war reserves that 
the Communists have always assigned an 
absolute priority over stomachs.) This 
shortage is the expression of the silent but 
persistent and wonderfully effective resist- 
ance of the peasants to communism. It 
amounts to a general strike of the peasantry, 
perhaps the major obstacle on the Com- 
munists’ road to the completion of the reyo- 
lution. They are held back from conquer- 
ing the world because they cannot conquer 
the farmers and peasants in the regions they 
have already seized. We now arrive as the 
strikebreakers, enabling the regime to 
breathe more freely, to redirect into the 
arms-supporting industries the energies 
drained—as Khrushchey quite frankly ad- 
mits—by “the peasant problem.” 

Khrushchev isn't going to have much 
trouble burying us if we are determined to 
prove Marx right when he predicted that, 
from the nature of capitalism and the profit 
motive, we will inevitably dig our own graves. 


The Law Be Damned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much troubled that Executive action by 
the President approving the sale of sur- 
plus wheat to Communist countries is in 
violation of the laws enacted by Con- 
gress. It seems to me that where such 
a policy involves a direct relationship to 
many important Federal laws that it 
should be done, if at all, only after con- 


sultation with and approval by the U.S. 


Congress. 
By way of illustration of the type of 
legislation involved, I invite attention to 
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an excellent editorial entitled “The Law 
Be Damned” from the Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News of October 14, 1963. 
This editorial is as follows: 
Tue Law Be DAMNED 

President Kennedy’s approval of the sale 
of $250 million worth of surplus wheat to the 
Soviet Union and its satellites tripled—in a 
single stroke—America’s trade with the en- 
tire Communist bloc. Those who object to 
the move—on the grounds that It amounts to 
an outright subsidy of Russia, since Ameri- 
can taxpayers paid for the wheat at prices 
above what the Soviets will pay, and on other 
grounds—have raised the protest that there 
ought to be a law against such dealings. 

That's missing the point. Not only was 
the wheat deal made without congressional 
approval, but it files in the face of a whole 
series of laws passed by Congress which ex- 
pressly condemn or prohibit American trade 
with the Soviet bloc. 

In 1934, the Johnson Act—barring credit 
to countries which are in default of their 
obligations to the United States—was passed 
by Congress. The wheat deal and previous 
trade arrangements with the Communists 
and other nations clearly have violated this 
act. 

The Export Control Act of 1949 placed 
several important controls on exports, pro- 
hibiting trade which would not serve our 
foreign policy objectives or national security. 
In 1962 this act was amended to deny export 
licenses for items contributing not only to 
the military, but also to the economic poten- 
tial of the Soviet bloc. In many instances 
this law has been ignored, including the cur- 
rent wheat deal. 

In 1951, Congress passed the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Control Act—better known 
as the Battle Act. This law embargoed ship- 
ment of war materials and strategic goods to 
Soviet bloc nations. It also forbade all US. 
military or economic aid to nations which 
do not cooperate with the embargo. 

This law has never been invoked, We 
continue to aid many nations which supply 
the Communists with war materials and 
strategic goods. 

A decade later, in 1961, Congress passed 
Public Law 87-128 which prohibited the sale 
of subsidized agricultural commodities to the 
Soviet Union or other countries dominated 
by the U.S.S.R. 

This was passed as a direct rebuff to 
President Kennedy who, early in his ad- 
ministration, had reversed a longstanding 
administrative policy against the sale of 
these products to the Reds. The wheat deal 
is a clear and obvious violation of this act of 
Congress. 

Imports from the Soviet Union also have 
been the subject of legislative controls. In 
1951 Congress denied most-favored-nation 
treatment to Communist nations. In 1962 
Congress specifically directed the President 
to withdraw most-favored-nation treatment 
from both Poland and Yugoslavia. For more 
than a year President Kennedy has ignored 
this order, and he has made no secret of his 
attempts to reverse this legislation. 

The President—in the current wheat deal 
and other trade arrangements with the Com- 
munist bloc—has ignored, violated and re- 
versed a string of prohibitions against 
East-West trade enacted by the elected rep- 
resentatives of the American people. 

This consistent opposition to East-West 
trade by Congress reflects a realistic view of 
the world situation. Nobody would object to 
the wheat deal—or other similar trade ar- 
rangements—if we were not in a cold war 
with the Communists. 

Those who have studied history know that 
the refusal of free countries to stop trade 
with Hitler or to join the embargo against 
trade with Mussolini helped the Fascist pow- 
ers arm against the free world in the thirties. 
Napoleon's remark that armies travel on 
their stomachs should be reason enough to 
oppose any move which would put American 
wheat in Russian breadbaskets, 
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HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr, LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
Speech by Samuel Rose, Chief of the 
central office Contact Division of the 
Veterans’ Administration, before the na- 
tional convention of the Fleet Reserve 
Association on Tuesday, September 17, 
1963, in Phoenix, Ariz., at this point in 
the RECORD: 

Text oF REMARKS BY SAMUEL ROSE BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE FLEET 
RESERVE ASSOCIATION 
It gives me much pleasure to meet with 

you today on the occasion of your 36th na- 

tional convention. It is again a distinct 

Privilege to address such a distinguished 

group of dedicated Americans as the Fleet 

Reserve Association—composed of career en- 

listed men of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Your group proudly wears a badge of courage 

and honor that you so richly deserve by your 

exploits In combat in time of war and by 
your contributions in time of peace. 

I want to tell you about a veterans service 
representative that I know. He had a tough 
district to work in—the Tennessee moun- 
tain country. He had important news for 
& veteran who lived far back in those hills. 
He arrived at the mountain shack where this 
veteran resided and found only a young boy 
at home. “Son,” he said, Where's your 
Pappy?" He's up to the still,” said the lad. 
“Well then, where's your mammy?” she's 
up to the still too.“ So the resourceful rep- 
Tesentative said, “I'll give you a dollar if you 
Will take me to them.” The boy gazed at 
him suspiciously figuring that he was a 
“revenoo agent” and said, “OK, gimme the 
dollar.“ “I'll give it to you after we get 
back," my friend said. “No,” said the boy, 


“give it to me now because you ain't a com- 


ing back." 

The story has a good ending. My friend 
did come back and I hope that I too will be 
Coming back to more of your national con- 
ventions, 

At the outset, I would like to acknowledge 
With thanks the fine relationship that the 
VA has enjoyed with your executive staff 
in Washington, especially Shipmates Scan- 
lan, Glezen, and Nolan. They reflect credit 
to your tion. 

In front of the VA building at central 
Office these is a quotation from Abraham Lin- 
coln which reads, To care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow 
&nd his orphan.” Abe Lincoln said this in 
the midst of a Civil War that tore this Na- 
tion asunder. 
ae not just for his time; it was for all 

e. 

Who would dispute the proposition that 
the United States of America has a solemn 
Obligation to veterans who served in the 
Armed Forces of this country and to their 
Widows and their orphans? Each generation 
of Americans has réaffirmed this credo. You 
gave much, America's gratitude surpasses 
Words. 

There are many things I would like to dis- 
cuss with you, but for the purpose of this 
meeting, I should like to deal primarily with 
Certain phases of the VA. 

“The VA is giving better care to more sick 
and disabled veterans than at any time in 
its history,” Administrator Gleason said very 


What President Lincoln said, 
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emphatically in a recent address. He also 
said: “We expect to improve on this already 
superlative record in the future.” 

For the first time in the history of the 
Veterans’ Administration, funds for in- 
patient and outpatient care have exceeded 
$1 billion. Now more than 7,000 projects in 
VA's research program will be further 
strengthened. From any one of these proj- 
ects May come a new cure, a new method, 
& new drug, that will add years to your lives 
and mine, and perhaps mean the difference 
between life and death for semeone right in 
this room. 

The VA is now paying annually about $3 
billion in compensation and pension pay- 
ments to more than 3 million disabled vet- 
erans. 

In addition, dependents of more than 1 
million deceased veterans are receiving com- 
pensation, dependency, and indemnity com- 
pensation, or pension in the amount of al- 
most $1 billion a year. 

Figures are important. However, the in- 
dividuals we serve at VA are most im- 
portant. Veterans and dependents, each 
and every one, justify our existence—not 
mere numbers. 

I will not burden you with too many de- 
tails. These facts you all should know. 
The VA is the third largest Government 
agency in total number of employees; it 
has larger expenditures—more than 65 bil- 
lion annually—than all of the Cabinet De- 
partments but three; it conducts the third 
largest life insurance company in the United 
States; it operates the largest medical pro- 
gram in the Nation with 169 hospitals, 
nearly 100 outpatient clinics and a nation- 
wide program of hometown medical care; 
the VA hospitals and clinics are conducting 
more than 7,000 research projects in geriat- 
rics, mental disorders, heart and blood ves- 
sel conditions, cancer and virtually every 
disease of man; and it administers a loan 
program responsible for building approxi- 
mately 1 our of every 5 homés in Amer- 
ica since the end of World War H. 

The VA is the largest employer in Goy- 
ernment of handicapped persons. With only 
7 percent of the total Federal civilian em- 
ployment, VA last fiscal year added to its 
rolls approximately 15 percent of the handi- 
capped persons hired by Federal agencies, 

Out of every dollar spent by the VA, only 
3 cents is used for tive expenses; 
I mean the actual costs of carrying on our 
business of serving veterans and their de- 
pendents. The President cited the VA in his 
budget message—as an example of good 
management—pointing out this specific in- 
stance: A dozen years ago, VA had 17,000 
employees handling its insurance program. 
Now about 3,000 employees are maintaining 
6 million insurance policies. VA strives for 
efficiency and economy in its operations 
without, of course, impairing service in any 
way. 

You and I know full well the responsible 
ways in which the veterans have used their 
benefits to help themselves and to help 
America. They have made us richer and 
stronger at a time when we needed that 
wealth and power. 

America is founded on the precept of Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for 
the people. You know the cost of war. You 
know the need for peace. America wants 
peace—its wants a Just and honorable peace 
with full regard for the rights, liberties, and 
dignity of mankind everywhere. 

Let me end by saying that when the his- 
tory of our century is written, your deeds in 
war and peace will shine forth. Nothing can 
detract from your glory. I am certain that 
nothing ever will because it was won by 
deeds and not words. 

Thank you for having me aboard. 
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HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are now finding out 
that President Kennedy and his brother 
will do anything which they think will 
get votes. An example of cheap sen- 
sationalism was shown Monday night 
apparently, on a television show called 
“Crisis: Behind a Presidential Commit- 
ment.” Even the New Frontier news- 
paper, the New York Times, in an article 
by it reviewer, Jack Gould, and editori- 
ally, blast this type of hucksterism in its 
issue of October 22: 


TV: Too Many CAMERAS FOR KENNEDYs— 
SEGREGATION REPORT TERMED “PEEPSHOW” 


(By Jack Gould) 


The White House decision to permit can- 
did cameras in the offices of President Ken- 
nedy and Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy during last June's segregation crisis 
proved to be as thoroughly ill advised as 
many had anticipated. 

The ensuing documentary, entitled “Cri- 
sis: Behind a Presidential Commitment,” 
was belatedly presented Monday night by 
the American Broadcasting Co. 

The cause of curiosity was served but not 
history or information. And the price paid 
was the appearance of the private delibera- 
tions of the executive branch of Govern- 
ment being turned into a melodramatic peep- 
show, with homespun family touches to 
lighten the tension between Federal officials 
and Gov. George C. Wallace of Alabama. 

Robert Drew, producer of the program, 
achieved a formidable coup: his presentation 
surely will stand as a prime example of gov- 
ernmental surrender to the ceaseless and 
often thoughtless demands of the entertain- 
ment world. 

Last June, cameras were positioned by Mr. 
Drew in the Office of the President, in the 
office and home of Attorney General Ken- 
nedy, in the home and office of Governor 
Wallace, in the headquarters of the Federal 
officials in Tuscaloosa, and at the site of the 
confrontation on the steps of the University 
of Alabama. = 

The candid closeups of the President 
showed him looking more haggard and worn 
than he has ever appeared on TV. For the 
most part he was heard speaking only in dis- 
jointed sentences. The majority of his re- 
marks were paraphrased by agreement with 
the White House. And so were the remarks 
of many other officials. 

So what was left was not the raw sub- 
stance of decisionmaking but scenes of the 
Attorney General and Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Nicholas deB. Katzenbach executing 
plans that obivously were discussed at great 
length far from the screen. 

Which made the visual aspect of the pro- 
gram just that much more disturbing to 
watch, A viewer could not forget that Fed- 
eral officials and Governor Wallace knew 
that the cameras were there, and under such 
circumstances the hour seemed an incredible 
bit of play acting. The preoccupation with 
strategy in outfoxing the Governor inevi- 
tably pushed all the deeper issues to the 
background. 

Moreover, just before the decisive show- 
down with the Governor, the Attorney Gen- 
eral was seen with his daughter 
Kerry, who had a chat with Mr. Katzenbach 
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in Tuscaloosa. Was a moment that to the 
outside world at least seemed fairly tense 
propitious for presenting one's youngster be- 
fore the TV cameras? 

The staged quality of the hour was partic- 
ularly exemplified in a sequence involving Mr. 
Katzenbach in Alabama. With a firm dis- 
play of Federal sternness, he and an aid 
ordered reporters and other persons away 
from his radio-equipped car; he must talk 
in private to the Attorney General—so view- 
ers of last night's managed news film could 
clearly hear his words, it turned out. 

If Mr. Drew promised Federal officials that 
he could operate discreetly without intrud- 
ing on the content of the events, then he 
little knows the human reaction to the pres- 
ence of cameras. Time after time a viewer 
could see for himself that the participants 
were conscious of the lens, which automat- 
ically raised the question of what was being 
done solely for the benefit of the cameras. 
In a moment of governmental crisis, just 
such a concern should not be present in the 
first place. : 


GOVERNMENT ON CAMERA 


Strong editorial criticism was voiced on 
this page some months ago when we learned 
that a TV “documentary” film had been 
made in the Offices of the President and the 
Attorney General—with their approval, of 
course—while they were engaged in the ac- 
tual decisionmaking meetings on how to 
handle Negro registration at the University 
of Alabama. We objected on the grounds 
that the White House was not a public place 
for the sake of TV “images,” that propa- 
gandistic connotations were unavoidable, and 
that the entire subject was too serious for 
eavesdropping on Executive decisions. 

Having at last found a sponsor, the pro- 
gram, called “Crisis: Behind a Presidential 
Commitment,” was put on the air Monday 
night by the American Broadcasting System. 
Our worst fears were confirmed by the critics. 
With cameras and tape recorders turning, it 
had obviously been impossible for Govern- 
ment officials to ignore the fact that they 
were “on stage.” 

As those on both sides of the TV screen 
now know, the result was neither a true 
“actuality” program nor a proper way for 
the Kennedy administration to enlist sym- 
pathy for its own civil rights position. 
point made here last summer is more valid 
than ever: it is improper to make a stage 
show of the inside processes of Government. 


Some Thoughts on Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. B, F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, in April of 
this year a group of executives from my 
district and neighboring Kings Coun- 
ty, Calif., had lunch with me and some 
of my colleagues here in the House res- 
taurant prior to their leaving for a tour 
of the U.S. S. R. 

Several days ago I received a letter 
from one of the members of this group, 
Mr. Waldo W. Weeth, president of Weeth 
Ranches, Inc., a large farming opera- 
tion in Coalinga, Calif. I believe his 
letter, which compares the two govern- 
mental systems and contains some good 
suggestions for promoting better rela- 
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tions and understanding between our 

country and the U.S.S.R., will be of in- 

terest to you and my colleagues and I, 

therefore, under unanimous consent, in- 

sert it in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

WEETH RANCHES, INC., 

Coalinga, Calif., October 14, 1963. 

Hon. BERNIE F. SISK, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Sisk: You will recall the Kings 
County executive delegation to the USSR. 
had lunch with you gentlemen in April of 
this year in Washington, D.C. During and 
after such a trip every red-blooded American 
tries to lend a hand and some constructive 
thinking to bring about a more amiable rela- 
tionship of his fellow man. We also are giv- 
ing talks and travelogs of the trip to our 
countrymen to show the comparison of the 
two governniental systems. 


POTENTIAL WHEAT SALE 


Recently there has been considerable dis- 
cussion about selling wheat behind the Iron 
Curtain. From our observations I feel that 
we should and we are pleased to hear the 
administration is planning on doing just 
that. Why? A majority of the Russian peo- 
ple outside of the party are friendly and also 
some of the party members up to a point. 
Also we found that some of the most elabo- 
rate cathedrals and parliament buildings of 
the czar period are being restored just as 
magnificently with goldleaf domes as during 
the days of the czars. These are now being 
converted to museums. 

We would recommend the sale of wheat in 
return for gold bullion at world prices, on 
delivery, and hope it becomes habit forming 
in the Russian diet. We feel such sales (if 
any) should be applied to our national debt 
and the USDA and/or commodity credit of 
the wheat program be given due credit. 
Money spent for food will cramp their budget 
more on military expenditures. 

We feel convinced the big majority of the 
people are friendly to the United States 
and we should try to maintain that friend- 
ship, and especially if the party will pay 
cash for their foodstuffs. However, I must 
hasten to say never turn your back on a rat- 
tlesnake, and after seeing their method of 
operating firsthand, repair and maintenance 
sticks out like a sore thumb, indicating the 
extreme weakness of their system of no pri- 
vate ownership. It is evident the left hand 
never knows what the right hand is doing in 
a given circle of authority of a party mem- 
ber. Coupled with this fact, we were told 
over 100 dialects are spoken in Russia. It 
helps to explain why there are so many bor- 
der incidents of various types. Every party 
leader or commanding officer makes his own 
rules so long as he does not conflict with or 
embarrass his superior party officer. If he 
does the purge is on. 

After seeing their kangaroo type officiating 
in action, I certainly concur with the think- 
ing of our former Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles. Be cordial, be damned firm, 
keep your powder dry, live ammo in the bar- 
rel with the hammer back and occasionally 
when some dodo gets completely off base 
don't be afraid to bust a few caps, then treat 
it as a trivial incident. It would make doing 
business between our top administration and 
the Soviet Union much more equitable. 
There is no honor among unethical atheists, 
80 don"t expect any, but they certainly know 
right from wrong. 

INTOURIST GUIDES 


We were told there were approximately 
1,100 Junior and senior intourist guides in 
Russia to serve as interpreters for tourist 
trade (practically all women), Russia Is 
now becoming very anxious to cater to the 
lucrative tourist trade. To date Russia only 
has a minimum of accommodations for tour- 
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By our standards, we found their entire 
agricultural enterprise 30 or 40 years behind. 
Example: We visited one of their best dairies 
out of Moscow. The average annual milk 
flow per cow, we were told, was 8,140 pounds, 
As a comparison the good dairies here must 
be in the 12,500-pound class to stay in busi- 
ness. 

Our recent Olympic team participants 
were unable to get milk to drink during the 
period they were In Russia, We had sour 
buttermilk served us twice for breakfast in 
place of a juice or fruit during our 2 weeks 
in Russia. 

These intourist guides travel more in Rus- 
sia than all others and they are not only 
strong party believers, but they also con- 
tinually spread (canned heat) stories of the 
capitalistic nations. 

We spend millions on the Voice of America 
program and we cannot be sure how effec- 
tive the contacts are being received, We are 
convinced for token money that a supple- 
ment program should be tried first on Rus- 
sian intourist guides. r 

In order to sow some (throwback) seed, I 
would recommend that our Government, 
each year, make available first-class air 
transportation, hotel accommodations, bus, 
train, or taxi fares, meals and $300 or $400 
spending money to 4 or 5 groups of senior 
intourist guides In groups of 50 or 60 peo- 
ple. This would have to be scheduled dur- 
ing their tourist off season. In case of mar- 
ried intourist guides, only one would be per- 
mitted on a trip in case both were intourist 
guides. Furthermore, we should make 
available one-way tickets to Communists 
here who can secure entrance requirements 
to any Communist nation. 

If these people were given a tour through 
any of our supermarkets, dime stores, de- 
partment stores, automotive assembly plants, 
fruit-packing sheds, modern cattle feeding 
yard, a top dairy farm, a visit to a modern 
housing area, etc., and then topped it off 
with a view of the Tournament of Roses 
Parade (nonmilitary) it would leave some 
mental wheels grinding in the U.S.S.R. It 
is said a photo is worth a thousand words 
and we will add, a good look is worth 10,000 
photos, 

We reap from what we sow, and as a 
farmer I can say when these people who 
are all well educated (by and for the party) 
returned to the fatherland they could not 
help but have some strong reservations 
about their system. 

We suggested such a program to our sen- 
ior intourist guide and at first she bubbled 
with real interest, then she stated that she 
did not know if the party would permit it. 
If not, why? Are they afraid to let their 
people see the outside? How can they ridi- 
cule and criticize us or our system If they 
have never been here. 

Sincerely yours, 
Watpo W. WEETH. 


Dahomey’s Foreign Minister Says African 
Nations May Turn Against United 
States on Racial Issue 
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or 
HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 
OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 
Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, pro- 


ponents of civil rights legislation have 
been stressing the point that unless we 


ists and these are very low by our standards. here in the United States resolve our 
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racial problems in the immediate fu- 
ture, we will lose the friendship of Asian 
and African nations, so necessary in our 
fight against communism. This conten- 
tion has been strongly supported by a 
recent visitor to the United States, the 
Honorable Emile Zinsou, Foreign Minis- 
ter of the West African nation of Da- 
homey. In an interview by Mr. George 
Eagle, of the Honolulu Advertiser, in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, Mr. Zinsou stated that 
there would be complete disaffection of 
his people toward the United States if 
the U.S. Government failed to provide 
protection for Negroes in racially trou- 
bled areas. Because what Mr. Zinsou had 
to say provides us with appropriate food 
for thought at a time when we are con- 
Sidering the President’s proposed civil 
rights program I include Mr. Eagle's arti- 
cle in the Recor at this point: 


AFRICANS KEEPING Track or U.S. RACIAL 
TROUBLES 


(By George Eagle) 

The Foreign Minister of the West African 
nation of Dahomey said yesterday he was 
“quite sure" that if the U.S. Government 
weren't protecting Negroes in racially trou- 
bled areas “there would be complete disaffec- 
tion of my people to the United States.” 

During an interview, Emile Zinsou an- 
swered questions briefly and dryly until the 
U.S. racial question was broached, when he 
became animated. 

“In each village in Dahomey transistors 
are giving information which is extremely 
carefully listened to, and those (American 
racial) problems are of extreme interest in 
Dahomey,” Zinsou said. His country, which 
received full independence from France in 
1960, has about 2 million people. 

According to the State Department office 
here, 10 percent of U.S. citizens of African 
descent had their origin in the old Dahomey 
kingdom, 

“The bomb which exploded in Birming- 
ham killing Negro children had a very sad 
effect on the population” in Dahomey, Zin- 
sou said. 

“Americans are well known for being dem- 
Ocratic in my country, and the reaction is, 
How can those things happen—why? 

“They wonder how can America be an ex- 
ample to other nations if today they do 
hot follow the examples they used to give. 
If the Government were not protecting the 
local black populations today, I am quite 
Sure there would be complete disaffection 
of my people to the United States.” 

The people of Dahomey “appreciate what 
has been done already” to protect American 
Negroes, “but I understand 90 percent of the 
American people do not sympathize with 
(President) Kennedy’s policy, 

Ik the policy of the Kennedy government 
is not followed in the next few years, my 
People will not understand at all the atti- 
tude of Americans and the prestige they 
have as far as democratic principles are 
concerned.” 

Zinsou was asked how the Dahomey Gov- 
ernment stood in the cold war lineup. 

“As minister of foreign affairs of this new 
republic, and also for many similar repub- 
lics, we are not for or against a special 
Froup— American, Soviet or a so-called 
third force. 

All problems which concern peace and 
freedom are ones of main interest to my gov- 
ernment,” he said. 

Zinsou, 46, arid a party including the Da- 
homey first lady, Mme. Hubert Maga, are 
en route to the U.S, mainland after a tour 
Of Israel and Asia. They stayed overnight at 
the Royal Hawaiian Hotel and were sched- 
Uled to leave for the mainland today. 
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The Hungarian Revolution Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the seventh anniversary of the 
Hungarian revolution. In Budapest, on 
October 23, 1956, a peaceful student 
demonstration in support of nationalist 
demands and greater civil liberties ig- 
nited into a full-scale revolution when 
Hungarian security police fired on the 
demonstrators. For more than a week, 
Hungarian freedom fighters battled 
Soviet tanks and troops; the rebellion 
spread to the countryside, and, on Oc- 
tober 30, the withdrawal of Soviet units 
from Budapest indicated success for the 
freedom fighters and their leader, Imre 
Nagy. Success was temporary however; 
Soviet tanks reentered Budapest on No- 
vember 2; Nagy’s reforms were abolished 
and he had to seek asylum in the Yugo- 
Slav Embassy. He was eventually ar- 
rested and executed in June 1958. 

On this anniversary it is proper that 
we remember and honor the 200,000 
Hungarians who were forced to fiee their 
homelands. Let us hope the Hungarian 
spirit, which is in the tradition of all 
freedom-loving people, will continue to 
be felt. A 

At this point, I wish to have entered 
in the Recorp the comments of Leslie 
P. Abonyi, of the Detroit branch of the 
Hungarian Freedom Fighters Federation, 
Inc. Mr. Abonyi gives a lucid analysis 
of the revolution and its consequences to 
date as follows: 

Mn. Asonyt's COMMENTS 

On the seventh anniversary of the Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1956, we are reminded 
of the events which transpired during and 
after World War II. In 1945, the Russian 
Army conquered Hungary; since then, the 
Soviet system of government and Commu- 
nist ideology have been systematically forced 
upon the country. 

The smoldering feelings of the enslaved 
Hungarian people finally erupted on Oc- 
tober 23, 1956, when Hungarian students 
gathered to present their list of national 
demands to the Government. It was no co- 
incidence that the 16 points presented by 
the Hungarian students and the American 
Bill of Rights bore so much resemblance to 
each other. But the demands of the stu- 
dents were met with gunfire and open revolt 
bi N 
On October 28, after days of bloody fight - 
ing, the U.S. SR. represented by Mikoyan and 

Suslov, concluded an armistice with the 
Hungarian revolutionary government. on 
November 1 and 2, the new Hungarian Goy- 
ernment informed the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations of the entry of fresh 
Soviet troops into Hungary, of the termina- 
tion of Hungarian membership in the Warsaw 
Treaty, of the declaration of Hungarian 
neutrality and asked that the United Nations 
guarantee that neutrality. 

On November 3, a Soviet delegation met 
with the Hungarian Government delegation 
headed by Defense Minister Pal Maleter and 
Minister of State Erdei and reached an agree- 
ment to withdraw all Soviet troops by Jan- 
uary 15, 1957, At the same time, in the 
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U.N Security Council, Soviet Delegate Sobolev 
declared that negotiations were in progress 
between the Hungarian and Soviet Govern- 
ments in Budapest. On this basis of his 
announcement, the Security Council meet- 
ing on the Hungarian question was ad- 
journed. Subsequent events leading to the 
murders of General Maleter and Premier 
Nagy are well known to the free world. 

Much has been said in the past 7 years 
about the Hungarians and their revolution, 
including the remarks of the then Senator 
John F. Kennedy who said, “Americans will 
never * * * at any summit meeting, in any 
treaty declaration, in our words or even in 
our minds * * * recognize Soviet domina- 
tion of Hungary.” 

Americans of Hungarian descent and origin 
remind us that Hungary wants freedom from 
Soviet colonial rule and the right to na- 
tional self-determination which is being 
given to new nations. The legal Hungarian 
Government, in 1956, turned to the United 
Nations asking it to guarantee these rights, 
and although a series of resolutions to that 
effect was adopted by the U.N., to date the 
Soviet Union has refused to comply with 
them. 

Hungarians demand the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Hungary and free elec- 
tions under international supervision so that 
Hungary may once again take her rightful 
place in the family of free nations. 


American Security Council Report on 
Euphoria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIPORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Security Council current 
Washington Report under date of Octo- 
ber 21 deals with “euphoria” as follows: 

Foop von THOUGHT 
(By Frank J. Johnson, editor) 

The nuclear test ban is ratified and in 
force. An informal Soviet-American agree- 
ment to bar nuclear weapons from space has 
been formalized in a U.N. resolution. Con- 
sular posts are about to be established in 
Leningrad and Chicago. Andrei Gromyko, 
who 1 year ago was stoutly denying to Presi- 
dent Kennedy any Soviet intention to place 
long range missiles in Cuba, has again called 
at the White House, this time to press 
Khrushchev’s plea for a "second step” to- 
ward “peace.” The “relaxation of tension” 
so eagerly sought by the Soviet Union since 
last June is well underway. The “truce of 
the bear“ has begun. Inevitably, “euphoria” 
begins to settle over the West. 

Is the truce genuine? Will it last? Is the 
cold war really ending, as British Foreign 
Secretary Lord Home suggested in his open- 
ing U.N. speech, or are we, as Richard Nixon 
believes “now entering a period of the great- 
est danger of Communist expansion in the 
free world since immediately after World 
War II.“ 

Those who believe the cold war is now end- 
ing would do well to consider the implica- 
tions of an October 1 declaration from Mos- 
cow Radio. If it is to end, say the Soviets, 
the West must end it, because the West 
began it. The statement suggests the grim 
reality behind the facade of the Soviet “peace 
offensive.” The Soviets maintain, as always, 
that the cold war arose because of the West- 
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ern policy of resistance to Communist ex- 
pansion. It can end, by simple definition, 
only whén the West reverses its policy of 
strength. As to the Soviets, there is no 
change whatsoever in the ultimate goal of 
world communism. This much is still ad- 
mitted by all U.S. officials. 

But the logic which must flow from the 
continuing Soviet objective is steadfastly 

in all the current peace talk. The 
avernge American citizen seems to prefer 
hope to reality—at least this has been the 
political calculation of every U.S. adminis- 
tration, which seems to find words of re- 
assurance to the voters much more profitable 
than blunt assessments of the facts of life. 
(For example, the rapid rise of Communist 
strength in Latin America.) Realism lacks 
the content of idealized emotion, and those 
who view the world from such a vantage 
point may seem harsh and unfeeling. Yet 
far more agony and destruction has been 
visited upon mankind by well-intentioned 
men who refused to think too unkindly of 
their enemies than by all of the followers of 
“realpolitik.” The latter philosophy views 
men and society as they are, not as they 
ought to be. It ts often a better basis for 
both prediction and action, 

US. approval of the Soviet request to pur- 
chase U.S. wheat, hard on the heels of the 
nuclear test ban, is a further retreat from 
reality. It represents a major success for 
the new Soviet tactic of honey rather than 
vinegar and signifies the utter dissipation by 
the United States of a tremendous economic 
weapon against communism, We are com- 
mitting an act of folly which would be un- 
thinkable were it not for the false appear- 
ance of peace which the Communists and our 
own leaders have promoted in the last few 
months, 

The massive Communist population of 
over 1 billion people does not have enough 
food. It has never had enough, but as re- 
cently as fiscal 1962 the Soviet Union was 
able to export 174 million bushels of surplus 
wheat—mostly to its East European satel- 
lites. Canada has been selling to Commu- 
nist China. Now, however, the inherent in- 
efficiency of Soviet agriculture, combined 
with widespread drought, have conspired to 
produce a massive Soviet grain failure which 
Agriculture Secretary Freeman estimates has 
reduced production 27 percent from recent 
years. The virgin lands,“ on which Khru- 
shchey put so much hope, have become a 
great dust bowl. Some workers refuse to 
stay on the farms. The rest of the Soviet 
economy is also in such bad shape that Khru- 
shchev is reportedly considering reimposi- 
tion of the compulsory labor laws which 
were abolished piecemeal beginning in 1956. 

This situation offers the United States a 
golden opportunity to exert political leverage 
on the Communist world. In purchasing 
the equivalent of about 400 million bushels 
of wheat Russia exhausted all other sources 
before turning to the United States for an 
additional 150 million bushels. Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary also wish to 
buy from us. There is now no place else 
for them to go. It is incorrect to assert that 
the Soviets could get the wheat elsewhere if 
we do not sell to them. Besides the United 
States, only Canada, Australia, and Argen- 
tina can export wheat. The U.S. Agriculture 

t noted on October 9 that Can- 
ada's port and delivery facilities cannot 
handle more than the $500 million worth of 
wheat which she has already sold to Russia. 
Australia has already sold the Soviets most 
of its crops. Argentina's harvest doesn't ap- 
paas n large enough to permit heavy exports. 

net importer of wheat— 

— it probably harvest 300 million bushels be- 
low last year. The Soviets have already 
from Western Europe the equiv- 

alent, in flour, of 100 million bushels of 
wheat, much of it originating in the United 
States. Thus we have, indirectly, already 
furnished some wheat to Russia via Western 
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Europe, but this source could be cut off if 
we chose to exert pressure, because we are 
the original supplier. 

We are, therefore, in a position either to 
exact political concessions in return for our 
wheat or else refuse to sell and force the 
Communists to devote resources to agricul- 
ture which they will otherwise be free to 
devote to politicomilitary purposes, 

But, once more, Washington takes a dif- 
ferent view. Speaking for the administra- 
tion, Secretary Freeman argued that to seek 
political concessions from Khrushchev would 
be “a deterrent toward the strengthening 
and the improving of relationships that were 
believed to be desirable.” Trade relation- 
ships in “nonstrategic items” he declared, 
is one of the ways in which the United 
States can “maximize our relationship”, 
“bring about a relaxation of tension" and 
“maintain a peaceful world.” President 
Kennedy maintains that not to sell the So- 
viets wheat would convince the Kremlin 
that “we are more interested in exploiting 
their internal difficulties, and that the logical 
course for them to follow is a renewal of the 
cold war.” 

Again, these statements suggest that the 
cold war has ended and that we must be 
careful not to start it up again. In such 
a way the American public is being lulled 
into the happy 1 ‘ief that peace has been 
achieved. Accompanied by such arguments, 
we are giving the Soviets the wherewithal to 
resume the “hard” line against us when the 
time is right. 

The wheat deal is defended, of course, on 
commercial as well political grounds: the 
Soviets need our wheat; we need the Soviet 
gold. What could be a better exchange? 
But, as Senator Dopp has pointed out so well 
(in a Senate speech, October 1, 1963) “Gold 
means nothing to the Communists; wheat 
means everything. We do not need their 
gold. (Unless we solve our balance-of-pay- 
ment difficulties the gold will do us little 
good. If we do solve the problem, we don't 
need it.) They need our wheat, Let them 
pay the price for it, not in gold bars, but in 
concessions to the cause of om.” 

The wheat sale is also defended on hu- 
manitarian grounds, and on propaganda 
ones, Can we be so cruel as to withhold 
food from a hungry people? What would it 
do to our image? However, no one in Rus- 
sia will starve if we do not sell the wheat. 
The Soviets have some grain reserves, and 
there are alternative food sources, They 
can get by with rationing. But refusal would 
aggravate the general economic crisis of 
communism; it would constitute the em- 
ployment of economic countermeasures—our 
strongest nonmilitary weapon against com- 
munism; it would compel the Soviets to 
abandon or scale down their own use of 
food exports as a weapon of subversion in 
the cold war. 

For example, it might force Russia to 
abandon support of Castro. The recent hur- 
ricane has further ruined the Cuban econ- 
omy. Massive food supplies from Russia 
will be necessary to maintain it. The sale 
of wheat to Russia may determine whether 
Russia will be able to give this aid. In 
theory, the wheat is to be used only in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, and not 
transshipped to Cuba. But Commerce Secre- 
tary Hodges conceded (in a press confer- 
ence) that there is no way to guarantee that 
Communist Cuba won't benefit from the 
sale to the Soviets. 

Another possibility was suggested when, 
on October 14, retiring West German Pre- 
mier, Konrad Adenauer told guests at a press 
reception that the Soviets should be made 
to pay for Western wheat with political con- 
cessions as well as money. He said he would 
have preferred to see the Berlin wall torn 
down before the West helped to solve the 
Soviet grain shortage. 

The United States went to the ald of a 
hungry and destitute Soviet Union in the 
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1920's. Whatever this did to our “image,” 
it in no way diverted the Soviet leaders from 
their implacable determination to “bury us.” 
It merely preserved their and enabled 
them to develop it in pursuit of their in- 
ternational objectives. 

Lack of adequate food is a major Commu- 
nist weakness, The U.S. ability to grant, 
or withhold, our huge food surplus is 
a major strength, It is to be hoped that 
future historians will not record 1963 as the 
year of the West's crowning folly in which 
its last advantages over international com- 
munism were thrown to the winds. So far 
there is scant indication that wisdom will 
prevail. 


The U.S. Postage Stamp: A Weapon in 
the Cold War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of a study proposal on “Emer- 
gency Detection System for Manned 
Space Vehicles,” Mr. Frank Ballard, 
principal engineer at Sperry Utah Co. in 
Salt Lake City, has come up with a patri- 
otic idea that may have considerable 
merit. In order to give Mr. Ballard's 
suggestion the widest possible attention 
and consideration—as well as to encour- 
age other citizens to submit ideas for 
fighting the propaganda war with the 
Communist world—I am inserting his 
comments in the Recorp, as follows: 
THE U.S. Postrace Stamp: A WEAPON IN THE 

Corp War? 


During the course of a Sperry Utah Co. 
study to develop an emergency detection sys- 
tem for use in manned space vehicles an idea 
for space propaganda was conceived. In real- 
ity it is not an original idea but rather a 
countermeasure against the Soviet propa- 
ganda machine, Basically, the idea is to 
make use of the U.S, space program, docu- 
menting it on U.S. postage stamps as a means 
to identify and enhance our prestige abroad. 
This can be accomplished through the use of 
& popular mass media of communication 
which today goes on relatively unused, the 
U.S. postage stamp. It has become increas- 
ingly evident from a brief survey of for- 
eign stamps in circulation and identified in 
the Scott stamp catalog, that the Soviets 
are using postage stamps as a means to 
propagandize a Soviet identity with space 
successes and thus create an effective pres- 
tige profile as the leader in the space race. 

The United States has published only two 
postage stamps associated with the space 
program during the past 12 years. The first 
issue was in 1948 on the occasion of the 
Fort Bliss Centennial and it depicts an un- 
glamorous rocket similar to the German V-2. 
The second stamp was issued in 1962 on the 
occasion of the John Glenn Mercury flight. 
This stamp had a limited circulation and is 
no longer available at any post office. Fur- 
thermore, most commemorative stamps hon- 
oring special events such as space flights, Al- 
liance for Progress, etc., have limited print- 
ing and, for the most part, end up as a col- 
lectors item. 


By comparison the Soviets have issued 
Pate Ringe oak 10 postage stamps identify- 
ing sputniks, atomic disarmament, and other 
space successes. In addition, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and East Germany have 
published at least eight stamps lauding the 
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Soviet space program. ‘The United States 
generally publishes anywhere from 5 to 15 
stamps annually, generally depicting an un- 
interesting historical event in terms of con- 
temporary national and international in- 
terests. Whether we like it or not, the United 
States is engaged in a battle for survival 
with the Soviet Union. At the moment it is 
a “cold war“ with each side striving for polit- 
ical or propaganda advantage. A propaganda 
advantage could decide whether it becomes 
a “hot war.“ 

I merely wish to emphasize at this point 
that propaganda on an immense scale Is here 
to stay and we Americans must become in- 
formed and adept in its use, both defensively 
and offensively, or we may find the free 
world in a state of confusion and losing con- 
fidence in our ability to maintain leadership 
in the free world. 

In the face of the existing world struggle, 
it is imperative, even urgent, that we utilize 
all available media of communication to ad- 
vertise the forces of democracy. The United 
States “stamp lag“ is self-evident. We must 
engage in a vigorous program calculated for 
optimum utilization of the vast potentiali- 
ties of the U.S. postage stamp. As a start, I 
should like to suggest a chronological docu- 
mentation of the entire space program be- 
ginning with tne suborbital flight through 
individual Mercury orbital flights, Gemini 
and Apollo. Also, in similar fashion projects 
such as the Peace Corps, Alliance for Prog- 
ress, etc. These stamps should be large in 
size, colorful, and in mass circulation 
throughout the period of the con- 
sistent with the best U.S, intelligence judg- 
ment at the time. 

The judgment expressed in this study 
memorandum is that of the author and does 
not necessarily reflect the views of the 
Sperry Utah Co. or its personnel. 


Address by Richard H. Amberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished publisher of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Mr. Richard H. Amberg, re- 
cently spoke before the American Rail- 
way Progress Exposition in Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Amberg has taken a very candid look 
at some of the most pressing problems 
facing our country and the paradox in 
the American economy today. I com- 
mend his remarks to the attention of the 
House and certainly economic freedom 
must be a basis for all our freedoms: 
ADDRESS or RICHARD H. AMBERG, PUBLISHER OF 

THE St. Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT, AMERICAN 

RAILWAY PROGRESS EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 

ILL., OCTOBER 10, 1963 

It Is a great honor for a newspaper pub- 
Usher to be asked to speak to this distin- 
guished gathering. I welcome the oppor- 
tunity for two reasons—first, because of my 
longtime admiration for the railroads as the 
backbone of strength for America, and, sec- 
ond, because newspapers and railroads have, 
if not common problems, at least parallel 
ones, 

At first blush, it may seem that the news- 
paper business and the railroad business have 
very little In common. Actually, our points 
of similarity are much greater than our 
points of divergence. In one area above all 
others, we have comparable problems—and 
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that is that each of us has plenty of competi- 


media of 
choose. There is television, radio, and maga- 
zines, There is direct mail, billboards, and 
many others. Most of all, we have to com- 
pete against other newspapers in our own 
and neighboring communities. 

By the same token, you have competition 
for moving passengers or freight from auto- 
mobiles, airlines, truckers, buses, and barge 
lines. 

But here the similarity ends—for we can, 
and do, attack our problems as best we can, 
operating in a free economy. The competi- 
tion of the marketplace keeps our advertis- 
ing and circulation rates in line. 

A successful newspaper publisher is the 
one who maintains a sensible balance be- 
tween competitive pressures, on the one 
hand, and a reasonable return on his in- 
vestment and to the stockholders, on the 
other. 

This law of economic survival has worked 
out extremely well over the years. The sys- 
tem of the marketplace is proven by time 
and is in the public interest. All phases of 
our vast industry have profited 
to thelr ability to keep these forces in 
balance. 

Railroads, on the other hand, labor under 
the heavy hand of Government. 

In 1887, when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was established, there was good 
reason for it. A person wanting to travel or 
ship goods from one city to another was 
virtually at the mercy of the railroads, be- 
cause other means of movement either had 
not been invented or were hopelessly out- 
distanced. 

Beyond this, the business morals of the 
last quarter of the 19th century left a great 
deal to be desired, and railroad magnates de- 
served what they properly got in the form 
of Government management. 

Three-quarters of a century later, how- 
ever, the conditions of 1887 have been en- 
tirely changed. Now you have a great num- 
ber of competitors for passengers and for 
freight. The forces which required Federal 
regulation in 1887 either do not exist now 
or apply in greatly diminished measure, but 
Government regulation—like taxes—once 
laid on, is almost impossible to remove. 

I suggest to you that the time has come 
for the Government to reappraise the neces- 
sity for regulation in the light of conditions 
as they exist in the 1960's, and to make 
necessary adjustments in its control over one 
of the great free enterprise industries in 
America. 

I do not want you to think that Iam one 
who resists all Government controls. Cer- 
tainly, we have to have controls where 
monopolies are granted or businesses II- 
censed. Where one electric company, or gas 
company, or water company, or telephone 
company, exercises a monopoly—or a virtual 
monopoly—it is entirely proper for the Gov- 
ernment to protect the public interest by 
maintaining some degree of regulation. 
You can't get along without electricity, gas, 
or a telephone, and the relaxation of re- 
straints might well leave the public victim- 
ized. Where monopoly exists, regulation 
may be required; where competition itself 
is a regulator, let it be: 


It often is necessary to have Government 
regulation to set out the ground rules—for 
example, the FCC in allocating a limited 
number of channels or wavelengths, the 
Food and Drug Administration in maintain- 
ing product purity, bank examiners where 
funds are guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and in a number of instances of this 
sort. 

It just doesn't make sense to me, however. 
to have heavyhanded Government 
tion and suppression of management in one 
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of the most competitive of all industries— 
your own. 

There isn't anything in the world tougher 
to achieve than the relaxation of Govern- 
ment controls, once they are imposed—and, 
more especially, when an administration is 
in power, such as we now have in Washing- 
ton, which is moving continually in the 
direction of greater and greater Federal 
authority. 

Correcting this evil will require a large 
degree of public education, but it can be 
done—and there is no better proof of this 
than you, yourselves, have supplied in illumi- 
nating the featherbedding in your industry. 

A few years ago, when our newspaper first 
started on this subject, featherbedding on 
the railroads was a forbidden topic for pub- 
lic discussion. When it became known that 
the Globe-Democrat was going to publish 
a series on What's Wrecking the Railroads,” 
a number of important railroad executives 
directly, or through friends—asked me to 
sidetrack the subject for a while for fear of 
antagonizing railroad labor. They said if 
we got them mad, you would never be able 
to gain an agreement. 

It was our opinion at the time that you 
would never be able to gain an agreement 
anyway on featherbedding—a thesis that has 
been proved correct by happenings of recent 
months, 

To your credit, the railroads finally de- 
decided to start a campaign to dramatize 
the cancer of featherbedding and what it 
has done to your industry and to our coun- 
try. That is why you are where you are 
today—at virtually the last step in the long 
trail which will remove at least some of these 
murderous shackles from your 
incidentally, in my opinion, provide a larger 
number of productive Jobs in the rallroad 
industry than the non-productive Jobs which 
will be eliminated. 

Gentlemen, if you can do it on feather- 
bedding, you can do it on Government man- 
agement—and I think you should, and must, 

I would hope, too, that good citizens 
throughout the country—newspapers and 
other media, alike—not for the railroads, but 
for the good of America, would show the 
gross unfairness in the regulation picture. 
Where monopoly no longer exists, but has, 
in fact, been supplanted by healthy compe- 
tion well able to regulate itself under the 
laws of supply and demand, for the 3 
of the public and of the various 
tation industries, then a system where the 
strong and economic survive and where the 
inefficient and uneconomic properly find 
other more rewarding roles to AN must take 
its place. 

If free competition is to be resumed, as 
indeed it must, it is only reasonable to ask 
all contestants to start at the same starting 
line. Two inequalities should be removed, 
in the public interest. One is the inequali- 
ties in taxation, and the other is the dead 
weight of featherbedding in transportation 
and in all other industries. Let me illustrate. 

Railroads pay millions of dollars in many 
forms of taxes every year. The truckers pay 
a great many taxes in mileage-ton fees, and 
in license, gasoline, fuel and excise taxes. 
The airlines pay at least some taxes in alr- 
port fees and for their navigational aids 

the air routes, which are supplied 
chiefly by the Government. 

The bargelines, on the other hand, have 
been operating under a philosophy as much 
out of date as the 1887 rules of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. They say, and 
without a smile, that the navigable rivers 
of the United States are maintained by the 
Government for the passage of warships in 
time of war and national emergency, that 
inland waterways are maintained solely for 
the benefit of the national defense, and 
that therefore other users should not pay 
for the upkeep of our rivers and harbors— 
not even tolls on canal locks, or taxes to as- 
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sist in the maintenance of buoys and navi- 
gational aids. They even spurn fuel taxes 
on the theory that no “highway” needs to 
be retained for their benefit. 

We have seen very few battleships, cruis- 
ers, destroyers, and the like, on the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers near my home— 
and, yet the bargelines operate on these 
rivers, which are maintained almost solely 
for commerce, without paying a cent, ex- 
cept an occasional wharfage fee. 

I believe this is almost tantamount to 
stealing from the public—and I think it is 
high time that this situation be explored 
by the Congress as a most fertile field for 
additional revenues to meet our mounting 
deficits. 

Or, if the Federal Government wants to 
subsidize transportation carriers—as it does 
the bargelines—then the truckers should 
pay no use taxes, nor should you, nor the 
airlines. What’s fair for one should certainly 
be fair for all—and the use of waterways 
without fee is a situation which cries aloud 
for correction. 

The Globe-Democrat has taken a good 
cut at this one from time to time, and we 
intend to do so in the future—not because 
we want to help you, or the truckers, or 
the airlines, but because it seems so ob- 
viously fair and just to attempt to correct 
this glaring inequity to all the people. 

I hope other representatives of the public 

terest, translated into 
terms of action, for the benefit of Congress- 
Senators, and others concerned in the 
Administration. 

The two greatest menaces to a strong 
America today—on the domestic front, at 
least—are excessive governmental regula- 
tion, control and competition with private 
business, and featherbedding. These, it 
seems to me, are the twin curses of our 
society which should be attacked by all citi- 
zens of good will who want to keep America 
strong and free, 

When I was a young newspaperman, I 
remember riding the train in western Penn- 
sylvania in 1940 with Wendell Willkie, who 
kept preaching the doctrine “Only the pro- 
ductive can be strong, and only the strong 
can be free” until his voice literally gave 
out. r 

This was a credo for America—and it is 
even more true in the 1960's than it was in 
1940. 

A nation which is not productive cannot 
be strong, and a nation which is not strong 
cannot—and will not—remain free. This is 
why I detest unnecessary Government regu- 
lation. It stops productive strength by arti- 
ficial restraints. 

For illustration: Now can it possibly make 
sense for a government to refuse to allow 
the railroads to lower their rates and un- 
mercifully clobber the steel industry when 
they raise theirs? 

The annihilation of Big Steel and Roger 
Blough has almost become part of America’s 
folklore. But, not enough people know of 
the July 15 decision of the ICC. This agency, 
in effect, ordered the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem to raise grain rates on its “Big John” 
multiple cars. Southern Railways did not 
want, and did not need, the increase, 

The IOC, however, took it upon itself to 
regulate the rail's right to compete. Its 
decision will cost the consumers and farm- 
ers of the Southeastern United States mil- 
lions of dollars, ‘This regulatory agency 
that was supposed to protect the consumer, 
is now bridling competition at the consum- 
er's expense. 


around and lend it to the REA at 2 percent— 
just so the rural cooperatives, which pay no 
taxes, can compete with the private power 
companies, which pay a great many taxes? 
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There may have been a need for REA 
30 years ago, when private power companies 
were not able to do the job. But, now that 
they are able to take over rural electrifica- 
tion at competing rates, and still pay taxes, 
why should the Government continue to pay 
your money and mine to subsidize this out- 
moded form of socialism? 

It may have made sense almost a century 
ago for the Government to set up competi- 
tion to the banks in postal savings ac- 
counts—but it certainly doesn't make sense 
now, when the banks can easily take care 
of this element of savings more efficiently 
than the Federal Government, and still pay 
taxes as well. 

It doesn't make sense to me for the In- 
terior Department to go into the recreation 
business, as it is doing on Cape Cod, or for 
the same department to deny right-of-way 
across public lands to private power lines, 
if that department thinks they conflict with 
the power marketing program of the United 
States. These, and many other examples, 
highlight the unconscionable and destruc- 
tive competition of Government with its 
citizens. 

Government can, and should, provide only 
those services for the people which they 
cannot provide for themselves, such as the 
Armed Forces, the post office, and the like. 
It should not provide services which pri- 
vate enterprise can well and efficiently 
supply. 

In some areas, Government has to be like 
the referee in a football game. The game 
wouldn't amount to much, however, if the 
referee grabbed the ball and ran with it— 
yet, this is precisely what Government is 
doing in entirely too many cases, I think 
it is up to you and me, as good citizens, in 
our business and in our private lives, to 
take the lead in curbing and correcting this 
deplorable trend. 

The situation with respect to featherbed- 
ding is even worse, as you know better than 
anyone. The very fact that you have done 
such a fine job on this shows what can be 
done—and I hope that your about-to-be 
achieved success will be a beacon light for 
others. 8 

The Government complains about the bal- 
ance-of-payment deficit, the loss of foreign 
markets, and the diminishing of some of our 
own industries because we can no longer 
compete. 

A substantial, though not entire, part of 
the blame for this should be placed on the 
awful truth that featherbedding has become 
almost a way of life in some industries. 
Pride of workmanship has been replaced with 
pride in seeing how much the worker can 
get away with, and still not be fired. 

I'm not talking about sweatshops or speed- 
ups, but simply the old-fashioned American 
virtue of a good day's work for a good day’s 
pay. I am talking about pride in being an 
artisan and pride in doing your best. 

Today, the make-work rules sap the eco- 
nomic vitality of our country, in your indus- 
try and in mine, The unnecessary fireman 
in the diesel cab is not really much worse 
than reproducing type and throwing it out 
as bogus in a newspaper shop, or the un- 
needed flight engineer in the jets. 

Standby musicians, the unn work- 
men beyond the reasonable requirements of 
a job, the itions against laborsaving 
methods which should be available—but with 
the same sat , Severance, and retrain- 
ing that your industry has offered the fire- 
men—strike at the very basis of the strength 
of America. 

What chance do we have to be productive 
and to be strong in a society whose Govern- 
ment will tolerate longshoremen maintain- 
ing crews of 20, when only 17 are needed, 
and provoking an $800 million strike to per- 
petuate this featherbedding? Or the team- 
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ster regulation in some areas for an escort 
driver to the markets? 

Our attempt to compete in the world mar- 
ket, shackled by regulation which destroys 
decent competition, and by make-work and 
unnecessary work which adds to our cost and 
reduces our ability to achieve efficiency and 
productivity, is one of the reasons for the dis- 
maying condition which many of our indus- 
tries are in today—both as to domestic com- 
petition and competing against the enorm- 
ously-improved foreign industries, which are 
sending greater and greater numbers of their 
products to our domestic market, 

The administration is simply skirting the 
fringes of the problem with its demands for a 
tax cut. The real heart of the matter is pro- 
ductivity and the elimination of regulation 
which unnecessarily shackles free enterprise, 
along with reduction of excessive Federal ex- 
penditures. I long for the day when some 
administration will really get the country 
moving again—and when it does, it must be 
done with character and courage, not with 
political palliatives. 

Some of our people, after some 30 years of 
encroaching socialism, think that this is a 
way of life and scarcely resist it any longer. 
They accept it with complacency—perhaps 
with fatalism. The spirit of self-reliance 
which gave birth to our great Nation, and 
hewed our civilization out of the wilder- 
nesses, is in danger of becoming extinot. 

Railroads and newspapers and good citi- 
zens everywhere need a dedication to the 
correction of these abuses—to the abuses of 
Government regulation, competition and 
control, and featherbedding. 

It is a cause to which we might well dedi- 
cate ourselves—not for self-interest so much, 
but because it is absolutely essential to the 
survival of a free America. 

If you think that these are figments of 
imagination, I suggest that you read Gib- 
bon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,” which detalls how the destruction of 
moral fiber, and of the will to resist the 
unreasonable encroachments of the state, 
led to the decline of the greatest civiliza- 
tion in the world, up to that time, even 
more than the perils from outside the em- 
pire. When the people became soft and lost 
a dedication to the ideals of self-sufficlency— 
and moral strength and courage, which de- 
rive from it—the entire framework of the 
state decayed. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, speaking in New 
York just last week, said: “Economic free- 
dom is the basis of all other freedom. 
Degrade it or abolish it, and nothing will 
be left but the shadow of hope. Our prog- 
ress, up till now, has been in direct ratio 
to the degree of human freedom afforded 
us. Our rate of pri in the future will 
be determined in identical fashion.” 

Fighting to overcome these perils is the 
voice of courage and of freedom. Courage 
is best defined by Henry Van Dyke: “Cour- 
age is a virtue which the young cannot spare. 
To lose it is to grow old before your time. 
It is better to make a thousand mistakes, 
and to suffer a thousand defeats, than to run 
away from battle.” 

Gentlemen—young and  not-so-young, 
alike—we cannot afford to run away from 
battle. We must fight, by whatever means 
are available to us, to restore commonsense 
to government and moral fiber to private 
character. It is the part of courage, but it 
is indispensable, if not only our industries, 
but—far more important—if our state Is to 
survive. 

The battles for Uberty and freedom are won 
not only on the battlefields of Normandy, or 
Saipan and Iwo Jima, or Heartbreak Ridge, 
Quemoy and Matsu. 

The battles for liberty and freedom are 
won in the hearts and minds of men of good 
will and in the determination—and the im- 
plementation of that determination—to keep 
America strong, and to keep America free. 
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Representative Fino’s Imagination Makes 
Maine People Gambling Addicts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 
Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, on last 


Wednesday the gentleman from New- 


York [Mr. Fo], in his extension of re- 
marks appearing on page A6483 in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, made reference 
to gambling in the State of Maine. 

His statement was entitled No. 17— 
Maine: The Gamblers’ Paradise.” While 
we recognize that Mr. Fino, in promoting 
legislation for a national lottery, is seek- 
ing to focus attention on illegal gam- 
bling in all the 50 States, I believe that 
reference to the Pine Tree State as a 
“gamblers’ paradise” is injudicious and 
untrue. 

A “paradise”—yes—for those who en- 
joy hunting, fishing, and outdoor living 
at its best; for those who have sailed 
along the most scenic coastline in the 
world; for those who ski our slopes dur- 
ing a brisk winter day—but I have never 
before heard the State of Maine referred 
to as a “gamblers’ paradise.” 

Mr. Frno refers to estimates of $300 
million a year in illegal gambling on 

‘horseracing in Maine and stated that 
according to “expert computations” the 
money illegally gambled in Maine of all 
sources totaled $600 million last year. 
This is a completely unrealistic estimate. 

Of course I agree wholeheartedly with 
the gentleman in his views that illegal 
gambling of any size or scope is insidious 
and breeds crimes of every nature. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fino] stated that 

After significant expenses are incurred 
for the corruption of governmental and 
law enforcement process, there is still plenty 
of money left in the hands of the syndicates. 


I assume that this was a generaliza- 
tion and the gentleman from New York 
is not making this charge in respect to 
Maine’s law enforcement officials. 

If my assumption is not true and he 
has any specific information bearing on 
the State of Maine, I would ask that he 
immediately make this information 
available to the attorney general of the 
State of Main, Hon. Frank Hancock. 

To allow an inference like this to stand 
would be an unwarranted slur to Maine's 
law enforcement officials, State, county, 
and local. 

The State of Maine is justly proud of 
its law enforcement. The Maine State 
Police under the direction of Col. Robert 
Marx is recognized nationaily for its 
competence. Over 16 sheriffs’ depart- 
ments are increasingly eficient each 
Succeeding year as more and more career 
deputies fill their ranks. 

Maine’s town and city police depart- 
ments will measure up man for man with 
any departments of similar size in the 
country. 
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As a former Federal enforcement ofi- 
cer, I am well aware of the evil that il- 
legal gambling brings to our society. 
However, I also believe that we must be 
eager to defend the reputations of honest 
law enforcement officials. If we do not, 
there will be even fewer conscientious 
men who will seek these positions. 

The gentleman from New York might 
be interested in-an editorial appearing 
in the Portland Press Herald, October 19, 
in reference to his remarks. 

The editorial follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE FINO'S IMAGINATION MAKES 
MAINE PEOPLE GAMBLING ADDICTS 

Maine people who opened their papers on 
Thursday to learn, according to a New York 
City Congressman named PauL Frvo, that 
$600 million was illegally gambled in Maine 
last year must have been amazed to find 80 
much loose money rattling around here. 

This stupefying statistic, which is produc- 
ing horse laughs all the way from Kittery to 
Fort Kent, is the imaginative product of 
Mr. FPrvo alone. 

The gross income of Maine's million people 
in 1962 was roughly $1.8 billion, which 
would mean that a third of it passed through 
the hands of bookies and other denizens of 
the underworld. It would mean that the 
average family of four gaily bade goodbye 
to $2,400 in trying to get rich last year, and 
this is a lot of moolah—in this State espe- 
cially. 

Of course there is a method in the mad- 
ness of the Bronx Con With the 
perseverance of a birddog, he has been try- 
ing to persuade his fellow Members that 
the cure for all our ilis is a national lottery, 
and the way to do it is to prove illicit gam- 
bling on a big scale. Instead of taking him 
seriously, Governor Reed should have wired 
him the single word uttered by General Me- 
Auliffe at the siege of Bastogne. 


Kennedy’s Space Boomerang 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from Aviation Week and Space Tech- 
nology, September 30, 1963: 

KENNEDY'S SPACE BOOMERANG 
President Kennedy has dealt his own na- 
tional space program its hardest blow, This 
extraordinary feat of political contortion 
was achieved with his recent United Nations 
speech n to the Soviet Union to 
share this Nation’s effort in a joint program 
to land men on the moon. No matter how 
hard the White House apologists try to re- 
cast recent history, this speech represented 
a basic shift in U.S. space policy that is los- 
Ing political support for the program and 
braking much of the technical momentum 
already achieved. It is also a good example 
of the brittle brilliance of the White House 
staff members who spawn scintillating ideas 
without much thought on thelr ramifica- 
tions and are continually surprised by the 
fires they ignite. 
IMMEDIATE EFFECTS 

The immediate effects of the President’s 
ill-conceived invitation to the Soviets to 
join the U.S. Apollo program are twofold: 
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First, it will provide congressional oppo- 
nents of his space program with the well- 
sharpened ax they need to cut its fiscal 1964 
budget drastically and retard U.S. space 
progress even more than the restrictions of 
technical development. It has changed the 
fiscal 1964 NASA budget bill from an essen- 
tial instrument to achleve a top-priority 
national goal essential to this Nation’s secu- 
rity and international leadership into what 
can easily be construed by its opponents as a 
Russian foreign aid bill. It also leaves the 
congressional supporters of the President's 
space p with neither inclination nor 
ability to defend it successfully. 

Second, it will induce a psychological drag 
into the vast program that has just begun 
to build promising technical momentum. 
It may change the motivation of several mil- 
lion Americans who are involved in all 
phases of the manned space flight effort 
from a patriotic sense of extreme ncy 
to a routine 9-5 job in which the fruits of 
their labors may be retailed to the Soviet 
Union. 

The long-term effects are difficult to per- 
ceive in detail, but there it little doubt that 
the manned space filght program faces the 
prospect of dwindling from one of the most 
exciting challenges ever accepted by a na- 
tion to an unimportant pawn in the cold 
war to be sacrificed in the first gambit of 
appeasement. 

There are certainly many indications that 
the Soviets are finding the current U.S. pace 
in space technology a serious challenge to 
thelr present claim of international leader- 
ship in this vital area. During the period 
of their unquestioned leadership they were 
not interested in exchanging any technical 
data on their manned space flight programs 
with anybody. Now that they are feeling the 
pinch, they are making overtures to tap U.S, 
technology. 

To understand just how the Soviets view 
technical exchanges, it is worth recalling the 
few experiences in the aerospace field of 
recent years. 

Andrei Tupolev was shown the modern 
Convair plant at San Diego, then producing 
F-106 supersonic interceptors, and the 
Douglas plant, where Thor ballistic missiles 
were being built, When USAF brass visited 
Moscow they were shown the two oldest air- 
craft factories in Russia—one producing jet 
engines of British design, and the other, 
Serge Ilyushin’s versions of a Convair 240 
transport. Who benefited most from that 
exchange? 

AEROFLOT VISIT 

When an Aeroflot delegation visited the 
United States as a preliminary to negoti- 
ations for a bilateral air transport agree- 
ment, they were given a thorough look at 
U.S. airline operations, including inspection 
of a modern jet overhaul operation. When 
the US. group arrived in the USSR for 
reciprocity, they were denied access to any 
jet engine overhaul facilities and shown 
more opera houses and ballets than Aeroflot 
operations Who benefited most from that 
exchange? 

The Soviet contributions to international 
space technology gatherings in recent years 
have been vapid and inconsequential com- 
pared with the data that they have ob- 
viously garnered from their pioneering 
efforts. 

The shock of the President's lunar land- 
ing policy reversal has not yet been fully 
felt, either technically or politically, This 
casual act that could divert the purpose of a 
vast technological effort and billions of tax- 
payers’ dollars in attempting to create a 
fleeting political impression must certainly 
cast grave doubts on the sincerity of many 
other phases of the Kennedy administration's 
program, 

Rosert Horz. 
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Copy of Second Letter to President Re- 
questing Intentions as to Establishing 
Promised Test Ban Safeguards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, below is 
reproduced my second letter to President 
Kennedy relative to the vital matter of 
establishing the safeguards promised by 
him to diminish the admitted risks and 
disadvantages of the test ban treaty. For 
reference, my first letter to him on this 
subject was reproduced in the RECORD 
for September 30 at page A6115: 

OCTOBER 18, 1963. 
Re reductions of risks and disadvantages of 
the limited test ban treaty. 

The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. PRESIDENT: My letter to you dated 

24, 1963, the above- 

captioned matter has just been answered by 
Atomic Energy Commission Chairman, Dr. 
Glenn Seaborg, under date of October 17, 
1963. 

Dr. Seaborg’s letter states your administra- 
tion is seeking authorization to make the 
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following treaty safeguards expenditures dur- 
ing the balance of fiscal year 1964: 


Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 
New Mexico: 
Occupational health labora- 


OCF ee ET RESA TAAN $1, 650, 000 
High temperature chemistry fa- 
GUM cto heen 1, 435, 000 
Plutonium research support 
Pihl! nas oe ae sins 655, 000 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
Livermore, Calif.: 
Radiochemistry bullding 5, 900, 000 
Hazards control addition 1. 000, 000 


Plant engineering and services 
Bun. —. 
West cafeteria addition 
Craft shop addition 
Sandia Base, N. Mex.: 


Development laboratory 3, 780, 000 
Explosive facilitles 540, 000 
Classified technical reports 
building (addition) 500, 000 
Nevada Test Site: Control point 
Mato enennnenase 630, 000 
TELS inaa 17, 945, 000 


Dr. Seaborg’s letter also indicates that a 
request for appropriation of $5,945,000 will 
be made and that the remaining $12 million 
of the total sum of $17,945,000 will be ob- 
tained by reallocating money already appro- 
priated for other purposes. 

For the purposes of comparison, I have 
prepared the following table setting out the 
sums I have estimated are necessary to estab- 
lish the treaty safeguards you have prom- 
ised and sums you requested on October 16: 


Action required by promised safeguards 


Wi Laboratory 
Readiness for pietia i 
Detection system improvements and miscellaneous. 


in Sept.24, | Your Oct. 16, 
1963, letter 
to you 


Percent 


This table indicates a serious discrepancy 
between your views and mine as to the ac- 
tions required to implement the safeguards, 
their costs and as to the permissible delay in 
implementing them. This discrepancy is 
further enlarged by my estimate that, in ad- 
dition to the original investment, at least 
one-quarter billion dollars must be spent 
annually to maintain the safeguards in 
operational efficiency. 

Inasmuch as statements by yourself and 
members of your tion raise no 
question as to the necessity for establishing 
the safeguards, the difference between my 
views and yours seem to lie in the following 
areas: 

1. What actions are necessary to estab- 
lish the safeguards? 

2. How urgent Is it to establish them with- 
out delay? 

3. How much will they cost? 


These are very grave questions concern- 
ing which I believe the American people are 
entitled to know your views in detail. I feel 
they also are entitled to reassurance that 
the $12 million reallocation above mentioned 
is not from items essential to the national 
security. 

Dr. Seaborg’s letter, I presume, indicated 
only a part of what you may have in mind 
relative to investments at the laboratories 
and for undi test site facilities. It 
was wholly silent as to what you may have in 


mind respecting the creation and mainte- 
mance of readiness for prompt resumption 
of atmospheric testing under emergency con- 
ditions. It also was wholly silent as to what 
you may have in mind respecting the im- 
provement of our capability to detect pos- 
sible violations of the treaty and to monitor 
Soviet nuclear weapons improvements, 

I sincerely hope you will avail yourself of 
an opportunity to reveal to the Nation your 
thinking on these important matters, either 
in a comprehensive reply to this letter or 
otherwise. 

I make this request because the amount 
you are presently seeking for implementa- 
tion of the safeguards is such a smali frac- 
tion of what many believe is needed that it 
raises doubts that the entire matter of the 
safeguards are being taken seriously by those 
who may be advising you in these matters, 

I make this request also because there is 
no assurance that Soviet scientists have not 
already embarked on a clandestine program 
of secret developments aimed at overpower- 
ing U.S. capability in every category of nu- 
clear weapons; there can be no assurance on 
this point until the promised safeguards are 
fully in being; and, until they are, an open 
invitation to the Kremlin is outstanding to 
get away with anything and everything we 
cannot detect or discover, 

Very truly yours, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Member of Congress. 


October 23 


Is Medical Experimentation Cruel to 
Animals? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure my colleagues in the House, like me, 
have received much mail on the-subject 
of inhumane treatment of animals dur- 
ing experimentation for medical research 
purposes. I received a very throughtful 
article that was written by one of my 
constituents on this subject and submit 
it for the possible interest of my col- 
leagues. 

Amory Is NEEDLESSLY CRUEL To SCIENCE 

(By Bonnie Brian Seliger) 

After reading Cleveland Amory's article 
“Science is Needlessly Cruel to Animals” I 
would like the opportunity to discuss this 
situation from a different point of view. 

In the beginning, I would like to say that 
I feel sure that the type of inhumane treat- 
ment of animals reported by Mr. Amory does 
happen. However, I would like to ask, to 
what percentage of the animals involved and 
by what percentage of the men and women 
involved? To say “science is needlessly cruel 
to animals” is a sweeping statement and to 
suggest Federal control seems a drastic solu- 
tion. The picture must be viewed in its 
entirety to give it proper perspective. The 
incidence of sadistic activity in the science 
labs involves such a small percentage of the 
men and animals in the overall picture of 
the science research program that is does 
not warrant this move for congressional 
action, 

By accumulating the facts of a few obscure 
and unhappy incidents and printing them 
in the front of the Post, Mr. Amory and the 
editors of the Post have blotted from the 
view of the public, the thousands of dedi- 
cated men and women who give their lives 
to the search for new knowledge. 

The same day Mr. Amory’s article appeared 
in the Post, our local newspaper carried the 
story of parents who had beaten their 6-year- 
old child to death for wetting the bed. 
Stories of such happenings are printed al- 
most daily. Does this mean parents are 
needlessly cruel to children and that the 
Government should be brought in to con- 
trol the discipline of children? Everyone 
assumes, and rightly so, that the vast ma- 
jority of parents haye enough humanity and 
judgement, to discipline their own children 
without outside interference. When a case 
of gross mistreatment or unkindness is found 
it is corrected and the guilty persons pun- 
ished to the local laws. So it 
should be with scientists, 

My husband is doing research under a 
Government grant at this time. I am not 
at all inclined toward this type of work and 
much prefer to use animals just for the 
enjoyment a pet gives me personally, but 
I have seen for myself many times and in 
several schools, the way all kinds of research 
animals are treated. Their fate does not 
bother me, a pet lover, in the least, I have 
answered many strange questions people 
have asked me about animal research so I 
would like to answer some of them here. 

I can’t begin to count the number of times 
someone has asked me if they put the ani- 
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mals to sleep when they operate on them. 
It seems that logic alone would answer that 
question. Even if an animal could be 
strapped so that it couldn't move, it would 
be as impossible to operate successfully while 
it was awake as it would be on a human. 
The muscles would tense, the blood pressure 
would flare up, and bleeding would be a 
problem. Of course animals are anesthe- 
tized, and with the same care any surgery 
patient receives. These operations aren’t 
really as much torture for the animals 
as your appendectomy was for you. They 
go to sleep without fears based on stories of 
friend's operations and they recover with 
no nervous pressure about mounting bills 
or how things are going at work without 
them. 

Many of these animals are devoted to 
their scientists and lick the hand that takes 
out the stitches, 

Many of the dog lovers who are backing 
bills for humane treatment of animals have 
thelr own pets spayed or castrated to avoid 
ineonvenience to themselves. None of the 
experimental operations is more painful to 
the animal than this common one and sure- 
ly none could horrify the pet quite as much. 

Often, after the information sought in 
these experiments is gained, the researcher 
will take the animal home and keep It as a 
pet. These men are not animal haters. 

A great percentage of the animal work 
does not involve surgery of any kind, but 
consists of tests to study the effects of new 
foods and drugs. 

The research animals, no matter what their 
destiny, are usually given better care and 
closer attention than some children, Each 
man guards his animals constantly because 
he is a man searching for an answer and 
these animals may have It. To neglect them 
or mistreat them could give false results and 
tests would be useless. 

Mr. Amory quotes by way of Senator MAU- 
RINE NEUBERGER, a faculty member of the 
Oregon Medical School who said “no good re- 
search can be carried on on an animal that 
is not well treated.” This statement is pow- 
erful testimony to the fact that most of 
the animals are well treated because most of 
the scientific researchers are dedicated peo- 
ple doing good work. 

I have ssen my husband bring home a 
baby rat, whose mother has rejected it, and 
hold it in his hand all evening to keep it 
warm and give it milk every few minutes. 
Then he'd rig an elaborate warming system 
in a box for the rat to spend the night in 
and he'd get up every half hour to offer 
it more food. More than once he has dressed 
in the wee hours of the night and hurried 
to the lab because he has received a call to 
say one of his ground squirrels looks sick. 
This type of squirrel hibernates in the winter, 
and when left free, 80 percent of them die 
each year. The mortality rate in the lab is 
not that high even though many animals 
are purposely sacrificed. 

When it is necessary to sacrifice an ani- 
mal to determine the results of a test, how 
is it done? The procedure is the same way 
the humane society does it, in the name of 
kindness, an overdose of anesthesia. The 
difference is that the humane society “puts 
them to sleep” if a human family does not 
adopt the animal in 3 or 4 days after it is 
considered a stray. On the other hand, the 
scientist puts his animal] to sleep only when 
it is necessary to uncover one more speck of 
knowledge to help make life better and long- 
er for the next generation. 

Mr. Amory said “My society is opposed to 
cruelty of every kind under every circum- 
Stance.” However, their efforts seem to be 
Spent only in behalf of dogs. Is his group 
backing a bill to eliminate fishing? Perhaps 
they dont feel it Is cruel to cover a barbed 
hook with food and lure a fish into grabbing 
it, then jerk it out of the life sustaining 
water. Perhaps they've never seen a com- 
mercial net haul thousands of fish out of 
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the water and dump them to bury and crush 
each other while they are left to suffocate. 

Perhaps these people overlook the pain and 
inhumanity of castrating cattle and the hor- 
rors of the slaughterhouses because of their 
taste for beefsteak. 

The bills propose protection only for the 
vertibrate animals. Perhaps because they 
know there is no backbone involved or per- 
haps because they have never held one on 
their laps it doesn't worry them when live 
lobsters are thrown into pots of boiling water 
on the sidewalks in seaside towns. The 
conscience of these dog lovers does not seem 
to feel any pain at the thought of oysters 
being tortured into producing pearls, then 
killed to sell the pearls for jewelry. Why 
not a bill to wipe out the cultured pearl 
industry? 

Mr. Amory's article would give the world 
the idea that millions of poor helpless ani- 
mals who yearn to be free are being tortured 
by mad, sadistic scientists and students who 
experiment on them. Most of the animals 
were born and raised in a lab and otherwise 
would not exist at all. The way the word 
“experiment” is used makes it sound like a 
very undesirable, almost immoral thing. 
Every step of progress from fire and the 
wheel, to rockets and Telstar has been ac- 
complished because a progressive person ex- 
perimented with a new idea. 


The most reasonable plan presented so far 


by this group is one for having all research 
work cleared through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. No Gov- 
ernment research grant would be awarded 
until said Department had investigated the 
applicant, facilities, personnel, ete. (This 
preliminary checkup on each applicant’s 
qualifications is already handled by the De- 
partment giving the research grant.) All 
planned research projects would have to be 
submitted in writing to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for approval 
before the work could be started. A com- 
mittee from this Department would decide 
whether or not each plan warranted animal 
sacrifice. 

An annual report would have to be filed 
by each man giving detalls of the number 
of animals used and the procedures and re- 
sults in each case. 

If a bill like this is ever passed it will bind 
the hands of scientific progress with redtape 
and bury the lifesaving knowledge we all 
yearn for, under tons of paperwork. 

The funds set aside for research would 
have to be partially spent on buildings, office 
equipment, and workers to handle all the 
forms required. 

The tragedy of the research hours that 
would be lost by complying with such re- 
quirements could only be illustrated by the 
lives lost because men of science were forced 
to fill in endless forms and wait, Can you 
visualize how many children could die of 
leukemia between the time a researcher got 
an idea that might conquer it and the time 
a Government committee investigated, de- 
cided upon and, we hope, sent approval of 
the idea? 

Mr. Amory points out the five main points 
of the bills now before Congress as— 

1. “Unannounced inspection of labora- 
tories that use animals.” 

Such inspections are already made by rep- 
resentatives of the agencies giving the re- 
search grants. 

2. “Licensing of all scientists desiring to 
use live vertebrate animals, the licenses revo- 
cable for cruelty.” 

Now if you want to drain off a little more 
of the money set aside for research it could 
be used to set up and maintain the offices 
and committees to give exams, issue and 
renew licenses and decide what is cruel and 
what is not. The student has already passed 
exams and requirements that, in the eyes 
of the men who head the schools, qualify 
him to do animal research when he is ac- 
cepted as a student in such a course of study. 
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You are bound to get the occasional sadist 
who manages to be accepted just as you will 
find the occasional dishonest cop or im- 
moral minister. When discovered, these peo- 
ple are relieved of their responsibilities and 
replaced without involving the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

3. “Painless killing of animals that still 
are suffering after an experiment.” 

If this rule is enforced, how will we ever 
discover how to relieve the suffering of people 
who are born with a problem, develop prob- 
lems, or have accidents but cannot enjoy the 
same humane rule of being painlessly killed 
when suffering? 

4. “Humane care and housing.” 

The animals are given all the care and 
housing the budget will cover. In nearly all 
cases this is completely adequate and very 
often similar to the shelters provided by hu- 
mane societies and veterinary hospitals. If 
the members of Mr. Amory’s society are upset 
by finding places where dogs don't get 
enough exercise, are in poor condition, and do 
not have a comfortable place to sleep I sug- 
gest they visit some of the Indian reserva- 
tions I have visited and see what the chil- 
dren are sleeping on. Let them visit the 
slums in any average size city and see if the 
care and housing is adequate for the children 
there, Then they can crusade like they never 
crusaded before to improve the humane con- 
ditions in this country. 

5. “The requirement that student work, 
as distinguished from research conducted by 
qualified scientists, be painless.” 

What makes a person a qualified scientist? 
Does having a degree insure against a man 
being a sadist? Does experience qualify a 
man? If so how does one get the experience 
under these restrictions? And a real scient- 
ist is always a student to the end. If the 
faculties of universities are not able to rea- 
sonably decide who should do animal work 
and to what extent, surely no Washington 
committee can come up with the answer. 

No bill passed by Congress will change a 
sadist into a humanitarian. If any of the 
proposed bills passes into law, the results 
will be that the few sadists who temporarily 
use science labs as outlets for these tend- 
encies will be expelled by a Federal agent 
rather than the university concerned. He 
will then buy pets over the counter, accept 
them as gifts from overblessed neighbors, 
trap wild ones or steal childrens’ pets and 
mistreat them in his own home undisturbed 
by Government redtape. Or perhaps he will 
turn to beating his wife and children. 

The dedicated men and women who will 
be frustrated and bogged down in their work 
by these rules will retire, leave the country, 
or follow the example of Europeans faced 
with the same situation and take their 
equipment, animals, and determination out 
to sea past the 3-mile limit and work on, 
where only God will inspect and judge. 

Let’s not push our country back into the 
days of the graverobbers and subversive sci- 
ence by creating one more Federal bureau 
or one more Federal committee that can 
serve no purpose but to drive the unde- 
sirable a little further underground and 
make science research a commodity for the 
black market. 


Now I Sit Me Down in School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the following 
WKRC (Cincinnati) editorial of Tues- 
day, October 8, 1963: 
Now I Srr Mx Down IN SCHOOL 

Although because of the Supreme Court 
decision it is now the law of the land that 
prayers are out in the public schools, there 
are still many parents who are trying to keep 
the practice continued. Right in our own 
area, in northern Kentucky, there is a strong 
movement to retain God in the classroom. 
In view of this and our own disposition in 
this matter the following poem read on the 
Boston radio station WEEI has a good deal 
of merit: 


“Now I sit me down in school 

Where praying is against the rule. 

For this great Nation, under God 

Finds public mention of Him odd, 
“Any prayer a class recites 

Now violates the Bill of Rights. 

Any time my head I bow 

Becomes a Federal matter now. 
“Teach us of stars or pole and Equator 
But make no mention of their Creator. 
Tell of exports in Denmark and Sweden 
But not one word on what Eve did in Eden. 
“The law is specific, the law is precise 
Praying out loud is no longer nice. 
Praying aloud in a public hall 

Upsets believers in nothing at all. 

“In silence alone can we meditate 

And if God should get the credit, great. 
This rule, however, has a gimmick in it: 
You've got to be finished in less than a 

minute. 

“So all I ask is a minute of quiet 

If I feel like praying, then maybe I'll try it. 
If not, O Lord, this plea I make: 
Should I die in school, my soul you'll take.” 


The Communist Wheat Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems eminating from our appease- 
ment deal with the Communists are now 
showing up. In Monday’s edition of the 
Wall Street Journal and the New York 
Times are some of the details and the 
probable effect on the U.S. taxpayer. 

The articles follow: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 21, 1963] 
Hunosry CaNcets Two OF THREE ORDERS FOR 

U.S. WHEAT: Rep NATION BALKS at DEMAND 

TuHat U.S. SHIPS Be UsED, CITES HIGHER 

FREIGHT RATES—COMMERCE Unir HInts 

CHANGE 


Communist-dominated withdrew 
two of three offers to buy U.S. wheat because 
American policy on shipping rules continues 
cloudy. The offers were for 100,000 tons each. 

The third order probably will be with- 
drawn today if the Commerce Department 
continues to insist that American freighters 
be used to ship the wheat. President Ken- 
nedy, in announcing on October 9 that the 
Government wouldn't block sales of wheat to 
Russia and its East European satellites, said 
available U.S. ships must be used, supple- 
mented where necessary by those owned by 
foreigners, 

The Hungarians are balking because they 
don't want to pay the extra high freight 
rates charged by the US.-subsidized ship- 
ping fleet. These rates generally are about 
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40 percent higher than foreign rates. For 
wheat shipped from gulf ports to the Crimea, 
the American rate would be between 610 
and $12 a ton more than that charged by 
most foreigners. 


INTERPRETATION OF “AVAILABLE” 


The Commerce Department, for its part, 
appeared ready to soften its stand. It hinted 
it may apply a broader interpretation to the 
word “available.” To that end, the Depart- 
ment said its Maritime Administration is 
conducting a survey to determine how many 
U.S. ships actually are available. Presum- 
ably, the Government could rule that if the 
American-owned freighters are unwilling to 
reduce rates, the ships are in fact “unavail- 
able“ to the Communists and therefore for- 
eign ships with their lower rates could be 
used. 

In any case, key administration officials 
view the Hungarian withdrawals as mainly 
the result of a procedural snafu rather than 
as an indication the Communists have 
changed their minds about shopping in the 
United States for wheat and flour. We have 
every indication,” said a top policymaker, 
“that the Russians and the satellites need 
our grain and want very much to buy it, and 
soon.” 

He said the Reds, in their approaches to 
U.S. traders and to American diplomats have 
hinted strongly they wish to contract for 
U.S. wheat now so that the Communist coun- 
tries can be assured of obtaining grain 
through the winter. The grain-short Red 
regimes have contracted for nearly 239 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat from Canada over the 
next 8 months but the onset of winter is ex- 
pected to close down the ports along the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and severely pinch that 
flow of wheat. 


ORDER PLACED BEFORE APPROVAL 


Actually, the Hungarians placed their three 
orders for American wheat with three pri- 
vate U.S. traders even before President Ken- 
nedy gave what amounted to advance ap- 
proval of sales of previously embargoed sub- 
sidized farm goods, especially wheat, to 
Red-dominated lands. Such sales are still 
banned to China, Cuba, North Vietnam, and 
North Korea. 

Meanwhile, according to the Associated 
Press, some uncertainty developed about a 
Soviet wheat-buying mission that was sup- 

to have left Moscow Thursday. A 
State Department official said visas have 
been issued for the mission but that one 
member of the group is understood to be ill 
and the trip has been delayed. Presumably 
the mission members could come to the 
United States at any time and might already 
be on their way, although U.S. officials said 
they had no information on their plans from 
the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, the Associated 
Press said. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 21, 1963] 
Wear DEALS Larr Wortp SHIP RATES: SOVIET 
PURCHASES AND PLANS NEARLY DOUBLE THE 

PRICES 

(By Edward A. Morrow) 

The world ship market is soaring on the 
possibility that the Soviet Union faces a $50 
million ocean freight bill on its pending $250 
million purchase of U.S. wheat. 

Ship brokers report that the proposed pur- 
chase, coming as it does after substantial 
sales of Canadian and Australian grain to 
Communist interests, have almost doubled 
the sales prices of wartime-built Liberty 
ships. = 

Early this year the most astute ship 
brokers and owners had sounded the death 
knell for the aged 10,000-ton vessels, most 
of which have a speed of less than 10 knots. 
They were considered fit only for the ship- 
breaking yards. 

At the end of the summer, Libertys in the 
best of condition were being sold for as little 
as $160,000. A. L. Burbank & Co., one of the 
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leading ship brokers, reported last week that 
the vessels were now bringing $280,000 and 
it was expected that the $300,000 mark would 
be passed this week. 

The company reported that the price of 
C-2 type vessels, faster and more sophisti- 
cated ships than the Libertys, jumped from 
their values in September of about $450,000 
to $600,000. War-built T-2’s, mainly suited 
for conversion into bulk carriers or for 
trade-in allowances, have jumped from 
$100,000 to $200,000. 

PRICES LINKED TO OUTLOOK 


Such ship prices are related to the carn- 
ings prospect owners foresee for their ves- 
sels. And, many owners believe, the prospects 
for the next year are good largely as a re- 
sult of the Soviet Union’s and Red China’s 
grain requirements. The demand will be 
fantastic, they believe, if Europe faces an- 
other cold winter and must again, as it did 
last year, turn to the United States for a 
huge movement of coal. 

However, all shipowners to some extent 
are gambling on the “hole card” that the 
Department of Commerce is holding for its 
coming negotiations with the Soviet Union's 
wheat-buying team. How much of the 3 
to 4 million tons of grain the Government 
will require to be shipped in U.S.-fiag bot- 
toms is an unknown quantity. 

President Kennedy has stated that he 
expects American ships to be used “when 
available.” Secretary of Commerce Luther 
H. Hodges has repeated the phrase. But 
shipowners and operators pointed out that 
no one had clearly defined what is meant 
by “when available.” 

PRESSURE FROM UNIONS 

The administration is under heavy pres- 
sure from American maritime unions to see 
to it that at least 50 percent of the wheat, 
or about 160 shiploads, are transported in 
American bottoms. Even the Committee for 
American Steamship Lines, which represents 
the Nation’s 15 subsidized operators, have 
asked to participate in the trade. 

Only four of the committee's members 
have subsidized trade routes that call for 
stops at Soviet Union ports—and none of 
them operate bulk carriers, such as would 
be needed for the most efficient transporta- 
tion of the grain. 

One shipping executive pointed out that 
the Russian transaction was “not a pro- 
found upheaval in our normal grain ex- 
ports—certainly it is a handsome incre- 
ment—but it’s a deal highly loaded with 
emotional content,” 


NEW PRINCIPLE SEEN 


The international character of the ship- 
ping aspects of the transaction were made 
evident late last week. On Friday the Nor- 

Ambassador in Washington asked the 
United States not to carry out rules of 
freight preference for U.S. ships, it was 
reliably reported. This was believed to be 
the prelude to a joint inquiry into U.S. in- 
tentions by the world's major maritime 
nations. 

By forcing American exports to use U.S. 
ships in a transaction that is not Govern- 
ment financed, the Government would be 
introducing a new principle into world ship- 
ping. The principle, the Ambassador was 
reported to have said, “would have far- 
reaching and serious consequences” through- 
out the shipping world. 

Some sources said the deal could fall 
through if the United States required the 
Soviet Union to use U.S. ships at U.S. charter 
prices. As the result of being guaranteed 
at least 50 percent of the Nation's aid car- 
goes, the Department of Agriculture has to 
pay higher prices for the transport of those 
cargoes. 

Where, on 1 day, the Department was able 
to obtain a German-flag ship to transport 
9,500 tons of grain to Karachi, Pakistan, for 
$8.75 a ton, it had to pay an American ship- 
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owner $24.25, or almost 275 percent more a 
ton, for delivering the same amount of cargo. 

This transaction is typical of the many the 
Department has made and balked at, but 
with little success, This ty between 
the cost of using a foreign-flag ship and an 
American one has closed somewhat as the 
result of the recent strengthening of the 
ship charter market. 

In early September Japanese charterers 
seeking a vessel to take grain from the gulf 
to Japan could get a vessel at less than $10 
a ton. Last week they had to pay 615. 

If the Soviet agency is able to get the $15- 
a-ton rate, its ocean transportation bill will 
run between $45 and $60 million. Ship bro- 
kers said that “with some breaks, the Soviet 
bill may be around $50 million.” 


PRICE RISE EXPECTED 


In September the Soviet chartering agency 
was able to get a 17,000-ton tanker to carry 
Canadian wheat from the St. Lawrence to 
the Black Sea at $7.50 a ton. Market ob- 
servers believe that the agency will not be 
able to get that price for the carriage of 
American wheat, most of which is expected 
to move from gulf ports. 

Unlike in the Canadian deal, the Soviet 

Union is not expected to employ its own 
vessels in the U.S. trade. Each Soviet vessel 
that visits the United States must obtain 
a special clearance from the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
The Soviet Union is known to have quietly 
obtained a number of Greek and other Euro- 
pean-flag ships under “time” charters. Un- 
der such a charter the shipowner is com- 
mitted to employ his vessel over a specific 
period of time and at a specific rate on voy- 
ages directed by the charter. 

Thus the Russians recently obtained sev- 
eral Greek Libertys with privileges to put 
them on the Cuba trade route, H necessary, 
at about $30,000 a month. 

One of the chief questions, ship brokers 
and characters sald, is whether American- 
fiag shipping will be subsidized on the Soviet 
grain route. They generally agree that the 
Soviet Union will disapprove any stipulation 
that would have the Soviet chartering agency 
subsidizing the American ships, 

At the same time, brokers pointed out that 
the large grain houses have already estab- 
lished substantial hedges against future rises 
on the ship market. Such houses as Bunge 
Corp., Continental Grain Co., and Cargill, 
Inc., which rank among the world's top grain 
dealers, have chartered ships for 9 to 12 
months of trading operations at rates well 
below those that a US.-flag ship operator 
can operate profitably. 


Officers Resign at a Rising Rate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
sharing alarm with many of my col- 
leagues over the rising rate of resigna- 
tions by our military officers, I wish to 
call attention to an exceptionally good 
evaluation of the problem that appeared 
in the New York Times, Monday, Octo- 
ber 21. The article, written by Hanson 
W. Baldwin, is entitled “Officers Resign 
at a Rising Rate,” and is included as an 
extension of my remarks today in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
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OFFICERS RESIGN AT A RISING RATE; POOR 
MORALE Is BLAMED ror DOUBLING SERVICE 
LOSSES 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Resignations of regular officers from the 
armed services have increased sharply in the 
last year. Some observers believe the in- 
crease reflects an unsatisfactory state of 
morale. 

Resignations of regular officers in the fiscal 
year that ended last June 30 totaled 1,622, 
compared with 787 in 1962 and 827 in 1961. 

The resignations, plus early retirements 
from the services, are considered by some per- 
sonnel experts as bad and increasing.” The 
resignations are considered particularly sig- 
nificant since men who resign, as distinct 
from those who retire, draw no retirement 
pay. 

A Navy expert said one of the main reasons 
for the separations was lack of material in- 
centive. He pointed out that even the re- 
cent pay increase that went into effect Octo- 
ber 1 did not provide pay scales comparable 
to those of similar civil service or civilian 
positions. 

CONSIDERS GAINS TOO LOW 


Moreover, he said, promotion to high rank 
promises relatively little in terms of in- 
creased pay. Flag and general officers of the 
armed services received no increase in pay be- 
tween 1908 and 1946. Raises since then, 
servicemen feel, have not com ted for 
the increased costs of living and the general 
increases in pay scales in comparable non- 
military positions. 

Some officers believe that the basic causes 
for the resignations are more psychological 
than material. They see a considerable gulf 
between them and their civilian superiors. 
Many believe that military judgment and 
professional experience is often overruled or 
downgraded. 

It is their impression that there is very 
little sense of loyalty extending downward 
from superiors. Dissent appears to be un- 
welcome and In fact penalized. 

All services share this feeling in varying 
degrees. The Air Force schism between its 
civilian and its military heads has been most 
pronounced recently. Relationships in the 
Navy were improved in the final months of 
Secretary of the Navy Fred Korth's adminis- 
tration, but they were not completely 
smooth, 

Army officers who work with Secretary of 
the Army Cyrus L. Vance have formed a high 
admiration for his force, integrity, warmth 
and intelligence, But he has not made the 
same impression in the fleld. Resignations 
of Regular Army officers are higher than 
those of any other service. 

CHANGES RESENTED 


Other reasons for the high resignation rate 
include a prevalent impression that regula- 
tions gov promotion, schooling and 
other aspects of service life are changed fre- 
quently, often penalizing a man through no 
fault of his own. Not enough emphasis is 
put upon field leadership capabilities. There 
are far too many transfers and shifts—so 
many that a great many service officers feel 
that they never stay long enough at any one 
job to master it properly. 

Many officers in the services, particularly 
those in the Army, express scorn and anger 
about personnel policies that they feel treat 
too many officers as numbers instead of 
men. 

An informal survey made last spring of a 
20-percent random sample of officers in each 
grade assigned to Headquarters, ist United 
States Army, on Governors Island indicated 
that the average officer had 17 years of com- 
missioned service, acquired 8 military occu- 
pational specialties, made 12 PCS (permanent 
changes of station), had 26 major assign- 
ments (not including minor additional du- 
ties), and made at least 16 moves (combat 
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zones excluded) that required uprooting of 
his family. 

Comparative figures on resignations, as 
furnished by the Pentagon follow: 


N W Regular and Reserve; no breakdown avail- 


OFFICER EXPLAINS MOVE 

One officer who resigned recently is Marion 
T. Wood, a major with 13 years’ service, a 
master’s degree, and combat experience in 
Korea. Major Wood wrote two letters to 
himself last year to justify his decision. They 
summarize reasons cited frequently for the 
high resignation rate in the Army in par- 


ticular and in the services in general, 


“I can no longer accept,” Major Wood 
wrote, “the gross inequities created by the 
‘system’ and will not subject my family to 
them. I refuse to be used by bureaucrats in 
the civilian Government who have a higher 
regard for scientific progress, weapons, and 
materiel than they do for men’s lives and 
welfare of military families. 

“I am tired of having my life and the lives 
of my family controlled by leaders who ad- 
vocate and publish policies which make a 
military career attractive; and yet at the 
same time, make only halfhearted efforts at 
best to implement these expressed policies.” 

“I am tired of broken promises and half- 
truths. For example even though the Army 
says that ‘normal tours of duty’ will be for 
3 years, I have moved 33 times in 13 years (10 
times in 9 years of marriage). Each of these 
moves cost me approximately 1 month's sal- 


ary. 

Furthermore, I was forced by the Army 
and by circumstances to live several times 
in substandard housing at exorbitant 
rental.“ 

“I want the opportunity,” Major Wood con- 
cluded, “to grow personally and financially 
according to my own ability; I want to be 
part of a stable community; I want a home; 
but mostly, I want my children to grow up 
in an atmosphere which will more adequately 
prepare them to face the future with con- 
fidence. The U.S. Army does not offer these 
possibilities to me.“ 


Conrad Frederick Smith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A, EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. EVERETT, Mr. Speaker, we in 
west Tennessee have lost a great news- 
paperman in Conrad Frederick Smith, 
of Trenton, Tenn. 

Words are not at my command to ex- 
press his greatness both as an outstand- 
ing citizen and a great writer. 

Several years ago he wrote an article 
entitled “October” which was published 
in several newspapers in the Nation. 
Also following this article there was an 
editorial that appeared in the Herald- 
Register, written by one of his good 
friends, Richard E. Davis, who is the 
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editor and publisher of this fine news- 


paper. 

The article and editorial follow: 
[From the Herald-Register, Trenton, Tenn., 
Oct. 17, 1963] 

OCTOBER 
(By Conrad Frederick Smith) 

Like the silent benediction at the close 
of a sweet and solemn service comes Octo- 
ber. Queenly and beautiful among all the 
months of the year, October is for those who 
delight in the outward charms of nature. 
Ita beauty is surpassed by none, excelling 
even the sparkling skies and the breezes of 
April and May when the earth is at the 
spring and youth is aglow with life and 
11 


I would not think of October and autumn 
as signifying death and the end of things 
earthly. It is only a time of transition; an 
interlude between summer's full-bosomed 
truitfulness and the sere waste of winter's 
reign. Every tinted leaf that flutters from 
the trees and every withered flower that 
has looked for the last time into the face of 
the friendly sun but tell me that it is the 
time of peace in nature, the drowsiness that 
comes before deep slumber. 

October is the time of siesta after labor. 
It is when we bask 
uriate lazily in the 

and dream only lazily of days to come. 
tober holds only deep inward Joy for 
those of us who believe that the passing of 
autumn means only sleep for a tired world 
and not death; who have seen its best days 
and have drunk deeply from its cup of 
content. 

It is too much like a full and rounded life 
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appoint. Its beauty is too deep and still, 
like that which flows along the sun-washed 
waters of the riyer where only hidden 
glimpses of more beautiful things may be 
seen. 


For those who love October as the perfeot 
month there is the delight of golden days 
and silvery cool evenings of incarnadined 
trees and flowers, of tawny fields and haze- 
crowned horizons. It contains the fruition 
of harvest, the ingathering of riches of the 
field and the outpouring of a soul's delight 
that all nature is glorious. Coolness and 
warmth are tempered with a master’s hand 
to that indefinable sensation of goodness, so 
refreshing to tired bodies and burdened 
minds. 


There is riotous color in the forest and 
field in October. Each tree and shrub is a 
canvas upon which Jack Frost has mixed the 
glowing pigments from his pallette with gay 
abandon. Carmine and magenta, wine- 
purple and the tint of the dawn’s first blush, 
scarlet and pale lavender the leaves are now 
after autumn's warm kiss. Sumacs that one 
has passed unseeing now leap like dancing 
flames from the forest floor. White birches 
like slim candles are lighted to shine in the 
winey dusk. The roseate dogwood might be 
some wanton, parading her charms in front 
of admiring eyes. Before the somber green 
background of pines quivers a silver maple, 
her vermilion gown aglow, as tremendously 
excited as a bride waiting for her chosen one 
before the altar. And over all lies the poig- 
nantly fragrant air of October—a rich per- 
fume of ripe apples, curly smoke from burn- 
ing leaves, cured hay in the meadow, and 
wood mold. 

After the stilly dusk the hunter’s moon 
slips into the night to transmute each leaf 
and twig to silver. Riding like the royal 
queen she is, the lady of the night makes 


world with its translucent sheen, 
poet asked, “And what is so rare as a 
Then if ever, come perfect 
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days.” Had he lived here one glorious au- 
tumn he need never have sought another 
season, June possesses charms as do the 
other months, but what can hope to excel 
October? 

These October days are quiet and still— 
like the blue skies above. There were no 
heralds blowing trumpets to announce their 
coming. They came silently and as silently 
lingered. They possess the calmness and 
repose that we associate with the face of a 
tired soul, which before crossing the eternal 
river, holds the essence of life stamped upon 
its features. There, is contained the mys- 
tery of the ages, far too deep for human 
understanding. We do not seek to under- 
stand October, but only to appreciate it. 

Fair June has her peculiar beauty. She is 
riotous and enchanting. She comes with 
roses entwined in her lovely hair and her 
eyes are ablaze with strange lights. Dia- 
monds are on her fingers, sweet perfumes 
float away to swirl the brain and enmesh the 
senses. Her form is voluptuous and alluring 
and she sets the heart to beating faster, the 
blood to mounting in rivulets like those after 
a warm rain in spring. 

March is like a gay lad set loose in the 
wildwood to do as he pleases. April is a 
capricious and fickle maiden. May is a 
dainty lass in the meadow picking daisies 
and shy violets. August is like a comely 
matron, sedate and sure of herself. Septem- 
ber is a young man who starts out sturdy 
and strong. December is an old man, with- 
ered and gray at the end of a long journey. 

October is the gentle nun, serene and 
lovely. Her beauty is spiritual and she quiets 
those who have eyes to see and ears to hear. 
October chastens and she subdues our pas- 
sions. Her voice is low and modulated, Her 
eyes have the tender lights of far-off stars 
but withal, she is bewitching and intriguing 
for her modesty. 

And it’s now October in Tennessee, Time 
for hunting of hickory nuts and walnuts in 
tall trees; time for swinging out into the 
sage fields for game; time for the thumping 
of footballs and the of feet across 
the gridiron. All in all, it is the most fitting 
and proper time of all the year in my esti- 
mation. 

If all the months were girls and if they 
were lined up—for a beauty show with me as 
the sole judge, I think I’d pin the medal on 
and give the loving cup to Miss October. No 
matter if she was the homeliest one there, 
her name would get her by. 

You can't beat Tennessee in October. 
Stretching out from the Father of Waters on 
the west to the cloud-capped peaks of the 
Great Smokies on the east, this State encom- 
Passes in its length a country that is filled 
to replete with autumnal beauty—with 
marsh grass and lily pads that are now turn- 
ing russet and gray down on Reelfoot Lake, 
where the ducks will soon be gathering; 
with oaks and maples along the bottom- 
lands of Gibson County; with sagebrush that 
is tipped with haze on some of the red hills 
the Tennessee; with hills 
valleys in middle Tennessee, 


Hunting dogs strain at the leash and long 

to shoo up the first covey of quail 
track the fast opossum to his den in the 
the cutover field, the 
quail whistle as they pick up loose grain that 
has fallen to the ground. 


Pumpkins are ripening alongside the 


scamper to the ground to poke at ripe nuts. 
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Truly, it is homecoming, home-living, 
easygoing time in Tennessee. The goose is 
hanging high, the apples are in the bin, 
fodder is in the shed, everything is riding 
high and dry, the men are looking hand- 
somer and the gals are looking prettier, for 
it’s October. 

(The closing paragraph is a column writ- 
ten by Frederick Smith for the Charlotte, 
N. C. Observer entitled October“ and re- 
printed in the Herald-Register October 14, 
1948.) 

It is in October that nature goes to sleep. 
Leaves curl their heads up underneath their 
abiding place of summer. Flowers fade away 
only to dream of waking again when spring 
touches the earth with her hand. If so be 
it the decree of fate that we should enter our 
last sleep, we should implore that our passing 
be as October’s; that autumn wrap her veil 
about our tired shoulders, and we should 
turn our face toward the sunset west, with 
the light of adventure in our eyes, and walk 
through a valley of dreams, with the promise 
< spring and glorious awakening in our 

éarts. 


WE Lose A GOOD FRIEND 


We have lost a good friend in the passing 
of Conrad Frederick Smith, gifted writer and 
man of many parts, Frederick had a pleas- 
ing manner, & good personality, a strong 
physique, and a keen mind. He could do 
just about anything he set his mind to, and 
his mind was ready for anything. 

He could crawl under a house and repalr 
the plumbing, dig a ditch, repair a house, 
cook a turkey or mushrooms, or sit in one of 
his houses while it was being repaired and 
pound on a typewriter such a gem as his es- 
say on October, which is reprinted in this 
issue. 

While he went to the biggest city and 
made good—good enough to be wanted on 
a weekly national television program—good 
enough to be chosen to present prize-win- 
ning turkeys to the President of the United 
States time after time, he always retained 
his love for Trenton, and when he was far 
away he retained an ambition to return to 
his old home. 

His so suddenly was a profound 
shock to us. It was something we had never 
expected. He was so robust, so energetic, so 
full of ideas and actions that we expected 
him to go on and on for many years to come. 

During the early years of World War II 
Prederick served as secretary of the Tren- 
ton Chamber of Commerce while the writer 
was president, and this close association re- 
vealed him to us as a good secretary and a 
man of ability in general. 

Trenton will miss Frederick in many ways. 
Those who liked to read this writings will 
miss him, those who enjoyed a good meal 
with others will miss him, those who liked 
to hunt with him will miss him, and those 
who recognized genuine culture will miss 
him, 


Utes Make Offer to Sportsmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best evidences that some of the nicest 
things about the old West are still very 
much with us—at least in my district, I 
am inserting in the Recorp at this point 
an article from the New York Times un- 
der date of September 6, 1963. It tells 
of a sportsmen’s program offered by 
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some Ute Indians who are my constitu- 

ents. 
The article follows: 

Woop, FIELD, AND STREAM: Utes OFFER SPORTS- 
MEN A 3-Day HUNT WITH GUARANTEE OF 
Two DEER von $100 


(By Oscar Godbout) 


You, too, can shoot with this western tribe 
which has come up with a scheme that leaves 
one lighter in the wampum department but 
richer in hunting experiences. 

According to Arrow, Inc., a nonprofit or- 
ganization working to improve education, 
welfare, housing and economic conditions of 
American Indians on their reservations, the 
project is a package deal for the sportsman 
who wants to get in some exclusive preseason 
big-game hunting. 

For $150, a hunting guest of the Utes will 
be provided with transportation from either 
Vernal or Fort Duchesne, Utah, to somewhere 
in the 400,000 acres of tribal hunting land 
owned by the Indians. Return transporta- 
tion to either of those two places is also 
included. 

The hunter gets 3 days of hunting on 
the reservation with an Indian guide, He 
also gets horses, lodging and meals, as well 
as custom handling of his kill, with packag- 
ing and storing for shipment. The bag limit 
is two deer—mule deer—out there. 

As if this weren't enough, the Utes, no 
novices at the stalking business, guarantee 
two deer to each hunter. 

In addition to the $150 fee, the visiting 
hunter must show a Utah nonresident li- 
cense, which sells for $40. 

The tribe is stressing the exclusiveness of 
the hunt, which is available to a limited 
number through this month and to Octo- 
ber 13. The regular Utah deer season begins 
on October 20. 

Hunting guests stay at a lodge and work 
out of spike camps during the hunt. While 
the 3 days are standard, additional days are 
available for extra fees. 

The big-game hunter should take his fish- 
ing rod along, for there is trout angling in 
the reservation's Weaver Reservior. 

According to Arrow, Inc., the tribe also 
plans such attractions as packhorse trips, 
mountain climbing, boating on the Green 
River, and fishing and hunting for other 
game, such as the elk, mountain sheep, 
cougar, and bear. 

But available now is a sport not found in 
every woodlot. Right now,” says Arrow, Inc., 
“anyone interested in chasing wild horses 
can sign up for this thrilling adventure, 
which can be arranged for most anytime.” 

The hunting enterprise, it goes on, was 
developed to help the Ute tribe with revenue 
and employment, 

Reservations and information may be had 
by writing Chief Francis McKinley, care of 
Arrow, Inc., 1166 19th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


No. 19—Washington: The Gamblers’ 
Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to tell the Members of this 
House, more particularly the congres- 
sional delegation from the State of 
Washington, about gambling in that 
State. Washington is another State 
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where hypocritical officialdom is a covert 
ally of the underworld. 

Parimutuel betting in Washington last 
year came to over $27 million from which 
the State derived $1,371,000 in revenue. 
This legal activity is peanuts compared 
to the illicit gambling in that State. On 
the basis of the McClellan committee 
hearings, Washington's share of national 
off-track betting came to over $800 mil- 
lion last year. The immense profit de- 
rived from illegal gambling has made 
crime fat and sassy. The pseudo-moral- 
ist officialdom that has driven the nat- 
ural human gambling urge undercover 
might as well write a check to the crime 
syndicates. Bluenose gambling laws 
have put crime in clover in Washington 
and made it a happy hunting ground for 
syndicate hustlers, 

According to the McClellan commit- 
tee, the estimates for the total illegal 
gambling each year in Washington may 
well exceed 81 ½ billion. 

Because of the lack of commonsense 
to recognize and control gambling, 
Washington is an all-year-round open 
house for the mob. It is no paradox that 
the biggest expense of the gambling, 
syndicates turns on the need to buy 
protection from the lowest law enforce- 
ment level on up. 

Like most of the other States, Wash- 
ington is its own worst social enemy, and 
its social morality is a pawn of mob ava- 
rice. Only the institution of a Govern- 
ment-run lottery would cut the founda- 
tions from under syndicated gambling. 
Washington would cease to be a feeding 
trough for gangsters. Today is not a 
moment too soon to wake up to the fi- 
nancial and social facts of life. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, Educator, Scien- 
tist, and Crusader for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, it was 
recently my privilege to join with the 
people of the community of Gainesville 
in Wyoming County, N.Y., to honor one 
of their native sons who made monu- 
mental contributions to our Nation as an 
educator, natural scientist, author, and 
crusader for peace. I am speaking of 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, who was born 
in Gainesville in the year of 1851 and 
became the first president and chancel- 
lor of Stanford University. 

A memorial plaque was dedicated to 
him in his hometown and the people 
of the area have also established a memo- 
rial fund for support of education in 
the field of natural sciences. Creation 
of this special fund is certainly a most 
appropriate way to honor this great 
scientist. 

Dr. Jordan graduated from Cornell 
University and later taught there and 
at Butler University and the University 
of Indiana. He served as president at 
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Indiana before moving on to the west 
coast to join in the creation of Stanford 
University. Dr. Jordan also was presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for In- 
ternational Peace and the World Peace 
Congress. His efforts for education, sci- 
ence, and peace brought him honors from 
nations throughout the world. 

Mr. Harry S. Douglass, the historian 
of Wyoming County, has prepared a brief 
biographical sketch of Dr. Jordan which 
I would like to include with my remarks. 
In addition, I also, under unanimous 
consent, wish to include a newspaper 
story from the Buffalo Evening News, 
entitled “Dr. David Jordan: Western 
New York Farm Boy Who Rose to World 
Fame.” 

The material follows: 

Davip STARR JORDAN, 1851-1931 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, first president and 
chancellor of Stanford University and inter- 
nationally known for his work in science 
and world peace, was born in the town of 
Gainesville, in western New York, January 
19, 1851, the fourth of a family of five chil- 
dren of Hiram and Huldah Lake Hawley 
Jordan, His death occurred at the Palo Alto 
campus of Stanford University, September 
20, 1931. 

Jordan’s birthplace was an old wayside 
inn, unpainted, and covered with vines, 
which led him to remark that I became a 
botanist in self-defense.” He was educated 
in the local school and shortly after the 
Civil War was admitted to the female semi- 
nary in Gainesville as a special student. He 
early developed an intense interest in the 
domain of natural history, studied the plants 
and trees on his family farm, and journeyed 
to neighboring waterways to observe at first 
hand all forms of marine life. He studied 
geology with a local clergyman. 

At the age of 17, Jordan was employed to 
teach in a school at South Warsaw, where 
he “held sway dur a reign of blood and 
fron, mingled with ciliation.” In March 
1869, he entered Cornell University on a 
scholarship and with 675 in his pocket. 
Two years later, he published his first scien- 
tific paper on the diseases of sheep, and so 
adapted his energies that he received both 
his bachelor and master degrees in 1872, 
a task accomplished largely from self-sup- 
port. Louis Agassiz, the eminent naturalist, 
strongly influenced Jordan’s student days 
and he spent his vacations at the Agassiz 
Summer School, Jordan came to be recog- 
nized as one of the world’s leading authori- 
ties in ichthyology and in 1883, the Inter- 
national Fisheries Conference at its London 
meeting gave to the young scientist its 
highest award. Thirteen years later, he 
headed the American division of the Joint 
High Commission of Investigation prob- 
ing the fur seal fisheries dispute in Bering 
Sea. In 1879 he had made a study for the 
Federal Government of the marine indus- 
tries of the Pacific coast, and from his in- 
vestigations came conservation measures 
looking toward the preservation of the sal- 
mon industry. 

In 1875, Jordan was appointed professor 
of biology at Butler University, and then 
4 years later he became professor of natural 
history at the University of Indiana and 
in 1885 president of the school. His work 
as a scientist and educator attracted the 
attention of Senator and Mrs. Leland Stan- 
ford, who in 1891 persuaded him to become 
the head of the memorial university which 
they proposed to establish. Dr. Jordan threw 
his energies into the creation of the new 
school, and in spite of the disastrous loss 
suffered in the 1906 earthquake, Stanford 
University thrived and grew under his guid- 
ing genius. At heart a scientist, Jordan 
yearned for time to carry on his scientific 
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work, and in 1912, at the suggestion of Her- 
bert C. Hoover, who was at that time a 
member of the university's board of trustees, 
the post of chancellor was created for the 
purpose of relieving Dr. Jordan of much of 
the routine administrative duties. After 
1915, he bore the title of chancellor emeri- 
tus. 
With his pen and voice, Dr, Jordan worked 
for international peace during the years 
before and after the First World War. In 
1924, he received the Raphael Hermann 
Peace Prize of $25,000 for his plan to fur- 
ther world peace. He was named an original 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Carnegie Foundation for International Peace 
and was later its president. Back in 1909, 
he was appointed chief director of the World 
Peace Foundation, while 6 years later he 
was president of the World Peace Congress 
and vice president of the World Peace 
Society. 

Dr. Jordan was a member of the American 
Philosophical Association, the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
and the Royal Academy of Sweden. He was 
three times elected president of the Califor- 
nia Academy of Science, served as president 
of the National Educational Association and 
chairman of the Americam Eugenics Com- 
mittee. He was an elector of the Hall of 
Fame and honorary degrees were conferred 
upon him by many American colleges and 
universities. From the Emperor of Japan 
he received the Meiji Order of the Sacred 
Treasure in recognition of his labors for 
world concord. 

His writings were so influential and in such 
enormous quantity that a mere listing would 
require several paragraphs. In addition to 
his autobiography, Jordan wrote volumes on 
geography, natural science, philosophy, peace, 
and religion. 

A lifelong friend of Herbert Hoover from 
his student days at Stanford, Dr. Jordan lived 
to see his former pupil elected to the Presi- 
dency of the United States in 1928. Of Dr. 
Jordan, Mr. Hoover once said he “was one of 
America’s greatest teachers, and in that he 
contributed to the advancement of our coun- 
try, a service not outdone by any statesman 
or soldier.” 


Da. Davm JORDAN: WESTERN New Tonk FARM 
Bor WHO ROSE To WORLD FAME 


(By Jane M. Merle) 


He learned to read before attending 
school—from Horace Greeley’s Tribune and 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

At 17 he was teaching successfully at a 
rural school whose tough -students had 
thrown out bodily the previous teacher. 

He was the guiding spirit in the founding 
of two great American universities. 

Headlines proclaimed his winning of the 
$25,000 World Peace Prize in 1924. 

One of his students became President of 
the United States, and remained his life- 
long friend. 

His name? Dr. David Starr Jordan, educa- 


Sunday a memorial plaque was dedicated 
to him in his hometown of Gainesville. And 
a fund is being established to provide a living 
memorial to him. 

The fourth of five children, David Jordan 
was born on Whiskey Road (now Jordan 
Road) in Gainesville, in 1851. 

The farmhouse which was his birthplace 


education of their children.” 

He was so young when he learned to read 
that he couldn't remember ever not know- 
ing how.” 

Very early he developed an interest in 
nature—especially botany. 
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The entire front of his childhood home 
was covered with a tangle of vines, and in 
later years Dr. Jordan used to say jokingly 
that he “became a botanist in self-defense.” 

His books on plant, animal, fish, and bird 
life are considered classic reference works. 

He was a shy child, a boy who dreaded 
trips to Warsaw, Perry, Hermitage, and 
Castile, “noisy towns where nobody knew 
me.” 

At school he was considered lazy, because 
he was often more interested in the con- 
struction of an oriole’s nest than in the con- 
jugation of verbs. 

Mr. John Hickey of Gainesville, whose 
mother attended school with David Starr 
Jordan, recalls her impressions of the boy. 

“He was marked with greatness,” says Mr. 
Hickey, but they couldn't see it then. To 
put it plainly, David Jordan was just a big 
boob to most of the children who went to 
school with him, just an ordinary fellow.” 

Big he certainly was. Well over 6 feet tall 
at maturity. 

At Cornell, from which-he graduated with 
honors, he earned his way by a variety of odd 
jobs, He dug ditches, tutored fellow stu- 
dents in botany, shoveled snow, and waited 
on tables, calling the latter “the most dis- 
tasteful form of work I ever tried.” 

When he graduated at 21 he had paid his 
college expenses without accepting any 
money from home, and had 875 in his 
pocket. 

Perhaps the work which was always dear- 
est to his heart was that of educator. 

From the time when as a youth of 17 he 
took over a school at south Warsaw and 
taught with “a rule of blood and iron,” he 
devoted much of his life to teaching. 

Beginning at Cornell as a tutor in his 
undergraduate days, he taught at several 
small colleges. At 34 he was called to be 
president of Indiana University. 

In 1891 he was invited by Senator and 
Mrs. Leland Stanford to create a university 
as a memorial to their son—and he was given 
the use of $30 million with which to do it. 
He became the first president of Stanford 
University and its guiding spirit for many 


years, 

Although Dr. Jordan spent most of his 
adult life in California, he never severed his 
ties with western New York. 

Older residents of the town remember his 
visits ‘back East’ vividly. Although Dr. 
Jordan was famous at the time, he remained 
the friendly, unassuming person he had al- 
ways been. 

He would wander into a Gainesville friend’s 
barn while milking was in progress, draw up 
a milking stool and sally into the world of 
ideas, as much at home amid the odors and 
animals as he was behind his polished desk 
at Stanford. 

Dr. Jordan had a number of “firsts” to his 
credit. He received the first scholarship to 
Cornell University issued to a resident of 
Wyoming County—the princely sum of $75. 

He made the first detailed study of wildlife 
in western New York. 

He was the first graduate of Cornell to re- 
ceive both his bachelor’s and his master’s 
degree at the same time. 

He wrote what was probably the first 
esata story for children. “The Story of a 

me.” : 

He was the first president of Leland Stan- 
ford University. 

One of Dr. Jordan's students at Stanford 
University was a young fellow who came down 
from Oregon for the first term of the infant 
university. 

He was lacking credits, but after taking 
the English examination three times (he 
failed it twice), he became the first regis- 
tered student. 

Dr. Jordan was to say later, “Apart from 
this difficulty (in the English exam) he 
seemed to have all the requirements for a 
useful citizen. We graduated him and let 
him take his chances in the world.” 


October 23 


The boy's name was Herbert Hoover. 

Dr, Jordan died in 1931, His philosophy 
is aptly expressed in one of his favorite say- 
ings, “The realities in life are love and 
action.” 


The Death of the B-47 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from U.S. News & World Report of 
October 21, 1963: 

Tue DEATH OF THE B-47 


In the Arizona desert near Tucson—for 
as far as the eye can see—hundreds of B-47 
Stratojet bombers are being lined up for a 
massive burial. 

More of these nuclear bombers are being 
added to the vast “graveyard” almost every 
week. The picture on this page gives you 
an idea of the strange scene in the desert. 

The planes are being retired from active 
roles in the Strategic Air Command. By 
mid-1966 all of SAC’s once-powerful fleet of 
1,400 Stratojets will have been removed from 
the skies. 

The cost of building the B-47 came to 
more than $3.5 billion. That does not in- 
clude the cost of general maintenance of 
bases, crews, and planes. 

For a decade the B-47 was a mainstay of 
the U.S. deterrent force. Now, with nuclear- 
tipped missiles coming on with a rush, 
civilian defense officials say the planes are no 
longer needed, 

PREMATURE BURIAL? 

Among military officers, despite the on- 
rush of missiles, scrapping of the B47 is 
causing concern. Some Air Force leaders, 
including SAC Commander Gen. Thomas S. 
Power, believe that the B-47 is getting a pre- 
mature burial. General Power maintains 
that “the B-47 in the hands of professionals 
could deliver weapons in the year 2000.” 

What bothers Air Force leaders is this: 
When it was agreed, in 1959, to start retiring 
the B-47’s as obsolescent, there was the 
expectation that it would be replaced by 
other manned systems. B-52 and B-58 
bombers were in production, the Skybolt 
missile, to be fired from the B-52’s, was on 
the planning boards. So was the futuristic 
B-70 bomber. 

Now the picture has changed. Produc- 
tion of all bombers has been stopped. The 
Skybolt was scrapped and the B-70 was 
slowed to a three-plane research program. 

THE WORKHORSE AIRCRAFT 


Officers call the B-47 the most dependable 
nuclear-weapon carrier in the U.S. arsenal. 
Each bomber carries a load that has been 
publicized as “the nuclear equivalent to all 
the bombs dropped in World War II." The 
plane is powered by six jet engines at 600 
miles an hour. It will fly 8 miles high and, 
with midair refueling, reach any target in 
the world. 

Officers still flying the B-47 are confident 
it could penetrate Soviet antiaircraft de- 
tenses, They see it as adding a measure of 
flexibility to the U.S. deterrent at a time 
when the reliability and accuracy of missiles 
are still in question. The B-47, officers 
maintain, is far superior to some bombers 
being kept on in the Soviet Air Force. 

From civilian defense authorities, you get 
another view: The B-47 as a strategic weap- 
ons system does not measure up well against 
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Polaris or Minuteman missiles. It is costly 
to maintain, has other drawbacks. With a 
money squeeze on, officials say, something 
has to give. 

Oversea bases for B-47’s can be shut down 
at a saving in foreign exchange. SAC bases 
in north Africa, Spain, and England have 
been or will be closed, Some big SAC bases 
in the United States also will be affected. 
Stratojets have already been withdrawn from 
bases in Florida, Louisiana, and Georgia. 


HALFWAY TO SCRAP HEAP 


The doomed Stratojets do not move di- 
rectly from the sky to the scrap heap. For 
the time being they are being kept on 
standby status—maintained in fairly good 
condition in the dry desert air—so they can 
be resurrected in case of a major emergency. 

But it is just a matter of time before the 
entire fleet of 1,400 planes is gathered to- 
gether and sent to a $3.5 billion scrap pile. 


Answers to Grossly Unfair Statements 
About Bus-Train Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
tried to keep my colleagues promptly 
advised of the developments and find- 
ings of the various agencies and com- 
mittees investigating the train-bus acci- 
dent in my district on September 17. 

Probably 15 different agencies are in- 
vestigating from local to universal. We 
even have reports that a committee from 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee was on the scene. Corrinne Huff, 
the former Miss Universe, was one of the 
investigators. If we are to be investi- 
gated, we are pleased that Congress 
sends its most comely investigators. 
The following is a report of the Council 
of California Growers: 

Citing official testimony given before a 
State legislative investigating committee, the 
Council of California Growers today answered 
what it termed as “grossly unfair” state- 
ments made in connection with the train- 
bus accident which killed 32 Mexican bra- 
ceros on September 17 near Salinas, 

“Some of the statements reflected so ad- 
versely upon agriculture generally and upon 
the bracero program specifically that an 
answer is imperative in the interests of truth 
and fairness,” said the council. 

“First, however, let it be said that all of 
California agriculture was deeply shocked 
by the accident, and it will cooperate in sup- 
porting any measures to prevent a repetition 
of such a tragedy.” 

However, the grower organization con- 
tinued, all of the investigations conducted 
by official agencies do not support the early 
strong inference that the bus involved in 
this accident was faulty or below prescribed 
standards. 

“This inference was drawn from the un- 
fortunate description of the vehicle as a 
makeshift bus,” the council stated. 

At the assembly interim committee in- 
vestigation in Salinas, Capt. Francis F. Sim- 
mons, in charge of the California Highway 
Patrol office in Salinas, testified that, “This 
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was not a makeshift bus. This was an espe- 
cially made vehicle, designed and construct- 
ed to be used as a farm labor bus.” Sim- 
mons conducted an exhaustive examination 
of the accident in response to special orders 
issued by Gov. Edmund G. Brown. 

Simmons told the legislative investigators 
that after the accident the bus was dis- 
mantled by a master mechanic“ under the 
supervision of the CHP and nothing was 
found to indicate mechanical failure. 

He added his investigation brought out 
universal agreement among witnesses that 
there was absolutely “no effort on the part 
of the driver to ‘beat the train’ to the cross- 


Robert Cripe, engineer of the freight train, 
testified that he saw the truck come to a 
halt and then start across the tracks. He 
said he immediately started to blow his 
horn and continued sounding it in short 
blasts until the moment of impact. 

The busdriver, Francisco Espinosa, a li- 
censed chauffeur since 1959, earlier had told 
investigating officers that he did not see or 
hear the train until the front wheels of his 
vehicle were on the tracks. Charges of 
felony manslaughter have been filed against 
Espinosa. He was one of the 27 survivors 
of the crash. 

Captain Simmons said the CHP conducted 
simulated tests at the scene of the accident 
and found that a driver at this crossing 
would have only between 9 and 13 seconds 
to clear the tracks after hearing the first 
blast of a locomotive horn—sounded at the 
same point where presumably Engineer Cripe 
first sounded his. 

The council, which had an observer at the 
legislative investigation, said other erroncous 
reports and insinuations voiced immediately 
after the accident were contradicted by evi- 
dence before the interim committee. 


Among these were: 

1, That farm labor buses generally are not 
fit for use. George Sherman, chief of the 
State division of industrial safety, said that 
“buses seen today are a great improvement 
since 1958.“ He denied it is the practice any 
more of employers to buy condemned school 
buses. The council pointed out that buses 
used to transport farmworkers from camps 
to fields compare with those used in the mili- 
tary services to haul personnel short dis- 
tances. For longer distances, braceros and 
other farmworkers are transported in passen- 
ger buses under charter with regular bus 
lines. 

2. That the bus was overloaded. In a 
report to his superiors on September 19, 
Jerry Jefcoat of the State compensation in- 
surance fund stated that “The capacity of 
the bus was 70 and it was carrying only 58 
men in the passenger compartment. Ac- 
cordingly, the bus was not overloaded.” 

3. That compensation payments totaling 
$750,000 to the widows and dependents of 
the braceros came from (a) the government, 
in one report and (b) from employee-paid 
premiums, in another report, The council 
pointed out that the workmen's compensa- 
tion fund is dependent entirely upon em- 
ployer-paid premiums. 

4. That farm-labor buses are not inspected. 
Samuel Carrillo, compliance officer of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, testified that they do 
inspect such vehicles and that they require 
a competent mechanic to certify to the con- 
ditions of the vehicles. 

Concluding, the council stated that “Some 
opponents of the bracero program stooped 
to a new low in shameful tactics by 
to exploit this tragedy to defeat the pro- 
posed bracero law extension now before 
Congress.” 
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HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Han- 
son W, Baldwin, an outstanding military 
expert, has written a very descriptive 
article in the October 21 issue of the 
New York Times in which he indicates 
low morale of officers in the Army and 
the dangerous rate of resignations. 

With the American taxpayer paying 
almost $50 billion a year this problem 
should be dealt with immediately by the 
appropriate committees of the Congress 
so that deficiences can be corrected. 

The article follows: 

OFFICERS RESIGN AT A RISING Rare: Poor Mon- 

ALE Is BLAMED For DOUBLING SERVICE Losses 

(By Hanson W, Baldwin) 

Resignations of regular officers from the 
armed services have increased sharply in the 
last year. Some observers believe the in- 


crease reflects an unsatisfactory state of 
morale. 

Resignations of regular officers in the fis- 
cal year that ended last June 30 totaled 
tg compared with 787 in 1962 and 827 in 

The resignations, plus early retirements 
from the services are considered by some 
personnel experts as “bad and 
The resignations are considered particularly 
significant sinee men who resign, as distinct 
from those who retire, draw no retirement 


pay. 

A Navy expert said one of the main rea- 
sons for the separations was lack of ma- 
terial incentive, He pointed out that even 
the recent pay increase that went into effect 
October 1 did not provide pay scales com- 
parable to those of similar civil service or 
civilian positions. 

CONSIDERS GAINS TOO LOW 

Moreover, he said, promotion to high rank 
promises relatively little in terms of in- 
creased pay. Flag and general officers of 
the armed services received no increase in 
pay between 1908 and 1946. Raises since 
then, servicemen feel, have not compensated 
for the increased costs of living and the 
general increases in pay scales in compar- 
able nonmilitary ons. 

Some officers believe that the basic causes 
for the resignations are more psychological 
than material. They see a considerable gulf 
between them and their civilian superiors. 
Many believe that military judgment and 
professional experience is often overruled or 
downgraded. 

It is their impression that there is very 
little sense of loyalty extending downward 
from superiors. Dissent appears to be un- 
welcome and in fact penalized. 

All services share this feeling in varying 
degrees. The Air Force schism between its 
civilian and its military heads has been most 
pronounced recently. Relationships in the 
Navy were improved in the final months of 
Secretary of the Navy Fred Korth's adminis- 
tration, but they were not completely 
smooth. 

Army officers who work with Secretary of 
the Army Cyrus L. Vance has formed a high 
admiration for his force, integrity, warmth, 
and intelligence. But he has not made the 
same impression in the field. Resignations 
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of regular Army officers are higher than those 
of any other service. 


CHANGES RESENTED 


Other reasons for the high resignation 
rate include a prevalent impression that reg- 


changed 
frequently, often penalizing a man through 
no fault of his own. Not enough emphasis 
is put upon field leadership capabilities. 
There are far too many transfers and shifts— 
so many that a great many service officers 
feel that they never stay long enough at 
any one job to master it properly. 

Many officers in the services, particularly 
those in the Army, express scorn and anger 
about personnel policies that they feel treat 
too many officers as numbers instead of men. 

An informal survey made last spring of a 
20 percent random sample of officers in each 
grade assigned to Headquarters, Ist U.S. 
Army, on Governors Island indicated that 
the average officer had 17 years of commis- 
sioned service, acquired 8 military occupa- 
tional specialities, made 12 PCS (permanent 
changes of station), had 26 major assign- 
ments (not including minor additional 


duties), and made at least 16 moves (combat 
zones excluded) that required uprooting of 
his family. 

Comparative figures on resignations, as fur- 
nished by the Pentagon, follow: 


Total. 863 | 779 vat | ez | 787 | 1,622 
oe Regular and Reserve; no breakdown avail- 


OFFICER EXPLAINS MOVE 


One officer who resigned recently is Marion 
T. Wood, a major with 13 years’ service, a 
master’s degree, and combat experience in 
Korea, Major Wood wrote two letters to 
himself last year to Justify his decision. He 

reasons cited frequently for the 
high resignation rate in the Army in par- 
ticular and in the services in general. 

“I can no longer accept,” Major Wood 
wrote, “the gross inequities created by the 
‘system" and will not subject my family to 
them. I refuse to be used by bureaucrats in 
the civillan Government who have a higher 
regard for scientific progress, weapons, and 
materiel than they do for men's lives and 
welfare of military families. 

“I am tired of having my life and the lives 
of my family controlled by leaders who ad- 
vocate and publish policies which make a 
military career attractive; and yet at the 
same time, make only halfhearted efforts at 
best to implement these expressed policies. 

“I am tired of broken promises and half- 
truths. For example even though the Army 
says that ‘normal tours of duty’ will be for 
3 years, I have moved 33 times in 13 years 
(10 times in 9 years of marriage). Each of 
these moves cost me approximately 1 month's 
salary. 

“Furthermore, I was forced by the Army 
and by circumstances to live several times in 
substandard housing at exorbitant rental.” 

“T want the opportunity,” Major Wood con- 
cluded, “to grow personally and financially 
according to my own ability; I want to be 
part of a stable community; I want a home; 
but mostly, I want my children to grow up 
in an atmosphere which will more adequately 
prepare them to face the future with con- 
fidence. The U.S. Army does not offer these 
possibilities to me.” 
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Navy Clinic a Great Success 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
last week I had the good fortune to par- 
ticipate in an outstanding example of 
cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the private sector of our econ- 
omy—the Pacific Southwest Navy Re- 
search and Development Clinic held in 
Oakland, Calif. 

This clinic brought the Department of 
the Navy together with leading indus- 
trial representatives of the 14 Western 
States, in an attempt to solve technical 
problems confronting the Navy. 

For the Navy the clinic offered an op- 
portunity to utilize experience gained 
in private industry to improve current 
weapons systems and to develop new 
ones; to locate new sources of creative 
talent; and to broaden the base of par- 
ticipation. For private industry the 
clinic provide an opportunity to in- 
crease its participation in Navy research 
and development efforts. From my per- 
spective as a participant, I think many 
of the objectives of all parties were be- 
ing realized. 

While the following news release will 
give many of the partinent details, I 
would particularly like to congratulate 
the Oakland Chamber of Commerce and 
Nils Eklund, president; William A. Spar- 
ling, general manager; Ken Moeller, 
managing director of the clinic; and Vice 
Adm. Murrey Royar, clinic general chair- 
man; for their tireless efforts in making 
this clinic a success. 


Industrial leaders from the East Bay and 
throughout the western United States par- 
ticipated in the Pacific Southwest-Navy Re- 
search and Development Clinic in Oakland, 
October 15 through 18. 

Offering invaluable guidance to the busi- 
ness attendees were fifty technical counselors 
representing the Departments of Defense, 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Commerce, and In- 
terior, plus the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Federal Aviation 
Agency and Small Business Administration. 
Major prime contractors also had counselors 
present. Navy Commander Frank Osequeda 
of the Office of Naval Material, Washington, 
D. C., was in charge of the counseling service. 

Sparking the sponsor list for the clinic was 
the Oakland Chamber of Commerce under 
leadership of Nils Eklund, president; William 
A. Sparling, general manager; and Ken Moel- 
ler, manager of the chamber’s Industrial 
Department and Managing Director of the 
Clinic. Other host sponsors were University 
of California, California State-Chamber of 
Commerce, and California State Economic 
Development Agency. Navy sponsor was the 
Department of the Navy—Office of Naval Ma- 
terial. 

Serving as general chairman of the clinic 
was Vice Adm. Murrey L. Royar, U.S. Navy 
(retired). Principals providing leadership 
during panel discussions attended by more 
than 800 industrialists, educators, and prime 
contractors included: 
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Ope general session, Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 16, 1963, Vice Adm. Royar, master of 
ceremonies. 

Col GEORGE P. MILLER, chairman, 
Science and Astronautics Committee, and 
Congressman JEFFERY COHELAN, member, 
Armed Services Committee, “Congressional 
Views on Research and Development.” 

Vice Adm. William A. Schoech, U.S. Navy, 
Chief of Naval Material, “Naval Problems and 
Advanced Technology.” 

Rear Adm. Edward J. Fahy, representing 
the Chief of the Bureau of Ships, “Future 
R. & D. Programs of the Bureau of Ships.” 

Rear Adm, E. R. Eastwold, Assistant Chief, 
Plans and Programs, Bureau of Naval Weap- 
ons, Future R. & D. Programs of the Bureau 
of Naval Weapons.” 

Luncheons, Wednesday, October 16, 1963: 
Toastmaster, Chancellor Edward W. Strong, 
University of California, Berkeley; speaker, 
Dr. Harold Brown, Director, Research and En- 
gineering, Department of Defense, Depart- 
ment of Defense R. & D. Policies for Con- 
tractual Research.” 

Thursday, October 17, 1963: Toastmaster, 
Milton M. Teague, president, California State 
Chamber of Commerce; speaker, Rear Adm, 
Leonidas Coates, U.S. Navy, Chief of Naval 
Research, “Broad Spectrum of Basic Navy 
Research.” 

Friday, October 18, 1963: Toastmaster, 
Rear Adm. R. M. Watt, Jr., U.S. Navy (re- 
tired) manager, advanced planning, Kaiser 
Aircraft & Electronics Division of Kaiser In- 
dustries Corp.; speaker, Rear Adm. Thomas 
F. Connolly, U.S. Navy, Director Strike War- 
fare Division, Chief of Naval Operations, 
“What the Fleet Wants from Research and 
Development.” 

Banquet, Thursday, October 17, 1963: 
Principal speaker at the banquet was the 
Honorable James H. Wakelin, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for Research and Develop- 
ment, “Research and Development—The 
Foundation of Effective Navy Sea Power.” 
Toastmaster was Nils Eklund. Also partici- 
pating were John A. Burns, Governor of Ha- 
wail; Kent D. Pursel, chairman, Alameda 
County Board of Supervisors; the Honorable 
John C. Houlihan, mayor, city of Oakland; 
and Congressman George P. Miller. 

Additional key panel participants were: 

Astro-neronautical and missile engineering 
panel: Vice Adm. Paul D. Stroop, U.S. Navy, 
commander, Naval Air Force Pacific; Rear 
Adm, Hazlett P. Weatherwax, U.S. Navy, Di- 
rector, Development, Familities, Astronautics 
and Ranges Division, Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Oceanography and meteorology panel: 
Rear Adm. Denys W. Knoll, U.S. Navy, 
Oceanographer of the Navy and Commander, 
U.S. Naval Oceanographic Office; Rear Adm. 
Edward C. Stephan, U.S. Nayy, chairman, 
Deep Submergence System Review Group. 


Teenage Traffic Violations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, using the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp as a vehicle, I 
would like to convey to the judges of the 
traffic courts throughout the Nation the 
functional details of a system of law en- 
forcement devised and applied by Hon. 
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Richard W. Davis, municipal judge for 
the city of Radford, Va. 

Judge Davis adopts the view that any 
teenager old enough to enjoy the privi- 
lege of a driver's license is old enough to 
assume the responsibilities which it en- 
talls and to make personal recompense 
to society when he violates the traffic 
laws designed to protect society. Under 
the Davis system, a fine assessed against 
a teenage traffic violator cannot be paid 
by his parents. The violator’s operator’s 
license is suspended and not reinstated 
until he pays the fine from money he has 
earned during off-school hours, and as 
proof that the money was earned, the 
judge requires the violator to submit an 
affidavit executed by his employer. 

Judge Davis is justifiably proud of the 
fact that since his system was inaugu- 
rated, traffic offenses by teenagers have 
dropped dramatically. As a private citi- 
zen, I salute the Davis system. Paren- 
thetically, my teenage daughter who 
holds a driver's license joins me in this 
salute. 


The Hungarian Revolution—7 Years 
Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, in No- 
vember 1956, as secretary of state of 
New Jersey and the representative of the 
Governor I was present at Camp Kilmer, 
N.J., when the first of more than 36,000 
Hungarian refugees arrived in America. 
I saw the lean and bewildered faces of 
these men, women, and children who 
had fied the land of their birth rather 
than submit to the Communist tyranny, 
and I marked them well. Today at the 
seventh anniversary of the Hungarian 
revolution I reviewed these faces again 
in my memory, as I wish not to forget 
them and those who struggled so val- 
iantly in freedom’s name. 

I therefore wish to have entered in the 
Recorp the following short article which 
appeared in the New Brunswick, N. J., 
Home News on October 20 and which 
contains a statement by two Hungarian 
groups on the present state of things in 
Hungary: 

HUNGARIAN UNITS SER HOMELAND STILL UNDER 
CoMMUNIST RULE 

The seventh anniversary of the Hungarian 

revolution isn't going unnoticed. 
JOINT STATEMENT 

Two groups, Hungarian Students at Rut- 
gers University and the H Alumni 
Association, in a joint statement, noted that 
the anniversary, which occurs Wednesday, 
“still finds 80,000 Soviet Russia troops in 
Hungary, encircling cities, controlling all im- 
portant walks of life, and raising rocket 
bases. 

“With these foreign troops, all totalitarian 
practices are still being maintained in Hun- 
gary today, such as the one-party system, the 
lack of freedoms and the lack of democracy,” 
the groups said. 
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They added: 
human beings 


“We live in a world where 


s * when we demand this for all races, 
religions, and nations, we do demand it for 
the people of Hungary, too.” 

RED REGIME 


The groups said that while recent measures 
have eased some aspects of life in Hungary, 
such as granting partial amnesty, lessening 
discrimination in family origin and easing 
traveling conditions, a Communist totali- 
tarian regime still rules the nation. 


United Nations: Effective Instrument for 
Social and Economic Reform, World 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, this 
Thursday we are commemorating United 
Nations Day. This international orga- 
nization will be celebrating its 18th 
birthday and, once again, the season for 
evaluation is upon us. 

The following editorial by Donald 
McDonald appeared recently in the 
Catholic Bulletin of the St. Paul Arch- 
diocese. It is an excellent summation of 
the United Nations achievements and 
future needs. Mr. McDonald contends 
that criticism of our participation in the 
U.N. has dropped sharply, and that its 
value as an instrument for economic 
and social reform—and as a pacifying 
influence on international relations—is 
firmly established. 

As the U.N. prepares for its next birth- 
day, it has yet to achieve the goal so 
strongly sought by the last two Popes— 
Pius XII and John AMI the authority 
to prevent international aggression. We 
share Mr. McDonald’s hope that this au- 
thority will soon be realized. 

The editorial follows: 

ANTI-U.N. STEAM WEAK 
(By Donald McDonald) 

BROOKFIELD, Wis.—October 24 is United 
Nations Day, and, like many days, it has 
its formalistic and ritualistic observance by 
friend and foe alike. Friends of the U.N. 
attend special United Nations day programs. 
Foes of the U.N. picket the same ‘ams. 

Friends write editorials and letters to the 
editor extolling the accomplishments of the 
UN. Foes counter with editorials and let- 
ters denouncing the U.N. as the source of all 
the world’s ills. 

But a good deal of the steam has gone out 
of both the attack and defense of the United 
Nations in the 15 years it has been in exist- 
ence. 

It becomes increasingly difficult as the 
years go by and as the United Nations and 
its work become more and more familiar to 
millions of American citizens for enemies of 
the U.N. to find very many fellow-citizens 
who will swallow the “line” that the U.N. 
is an evil, sinister organization plotting to 
overthrow the American Government. 

Nor is it any easier for friends of the U.N. 
to generate much enthusiasm for the idea 
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that the United Nations alone is capable of 
constructing a peaceful world order. 

Not all opposition to the U.N. has van- 
ished by any means. There will still be pas- 
tors who will fulminate this Halloween 
against children in the parish collecting 
pennies for UNICEF instead of candy for 
themselves, despite the fact that the Holy 
See has for years concretely symbolized its 
warm for the humanitarian work of 
the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund by annual financial dona- 
tions. There will still be letters to the edi- 
tor demanding: “Get the United States Out 
of the UN., and the U.N. out of the United 
States.“ 

But the incidence of such tactics and re- 
actions has dropped sharply in recent years, 
as has the number of people who pay much 
attention to the anti-U.N. zealots. 

An objective estimate of the value of the 
United Nations would have to include at 
least these two pluses: 

1. It has been an effective instrument, at 
times a catalytic agent, for badly needed 
social and economic reform, cultural vital- 
ization and health programs throughout the 
world. 

2. Though it has not been (and could not 
be) the architect of an enforceable program 
for world order and peace, it has had a paci- 
fying influence on international relations. 

This pacifying influence flows from the 
humanitarian works of the UN. (point 1, 
above), and from the public forum service 
it provides to member nations. 

To the extent the U.N. has been able to 
bring medicine to the world's sick, food to 
the hungry, education to the illiterate, it 
has contributed a measure of hope and 
psychic stability to the world’s peoples with- 
out which no consistent, meaningful prog- 
ress toward political order and stability could 
be expected. 

Through its food and agricultural or- 
ganization, technical assistance administra- 
tion, UNESCO, UNICEF and other special- 
ized health and welfare agencies, the United 
Nations has, indeed, improved substantially 
the social and cultural environment of the 
world. It has, therefore, improved the 
chances for the development of a peaceful 
world order. 

And, of course, because of its use as a pub- 
lic forum for the airing of disputes between 
nations, the U.N. has demonstrated time 
and again that there is such a thing as 
world public opinion, that nations do respect 
it, and that even when some nations flout 
public opinion they do everything they can 
to minimize the ensuing loss of world re- 
spect and esteem. 

The U.N. is still afflicted with the inherent 
weakness with which it was born: it has no 
power to curb the aggressive action of any 
member nation which is strong enough to 
defy it. Its police power, its authority to 
enforce the peace, is only the revocable power 
and authority delegated to it on an ad hoc 
basis by member nations. 


None of the member nations have yet 
yielded that measure of their sovereignty 
which an international organization must 
have if it is to develop and enforce a per- 
manent disarmament program. 

The last two popes—Pius XII and John 
xXxXIII—repeatedly called for a world juri- 
dical tion which would have irre- 
yocable authority to prevent international 

on. This may evolve from the pres- 
ent UN. structure; it may be by 
the collaborative efforts of the Soviet Union 
and United States (both of whom are thor- 
oughly frightened at the possibility of nu- 
clear weapons to many nations); 
or it may rise up from regional groupings of 
nations which the logic of finding 
the ultimate political expression of the world 
community. 
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International Trade for Profit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, each pass- 
ing day proves beyond a reasonable 
doubt that international trade has been, 
is now and always will be for profit until 
the day is reached where need and not 
greed motivates the exchange of goods. 

Trade in the beginning was a means 
of exporting your goods to other coun- 
tries, that needed what you had in sur- 
plus and importing the things you 
needed from their over abundance. 

However, since the production of goods 
in all areas of production, farming, min- 
ing and manufacturing have become 
worldwide and no longer exclusive out- 
side of a few minerals and some tropical 
products the motive for trade has be- 
come increasingly mercantile. 

Those amongst us who profess the 
brotherhood of man as their aim in free 
trade seem to have little concept of 
world markets, world production and 
worldly greed. 

One would be led to believe that when 
we trade with a nation by sacrificing 
our high economy production we do so 
because we create good will on one hand 
and we gain jobs, profits and economic 
well-being on the other. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The facts are to the contrary, 
our job ratio to population and con- 
sumption shows a decline and our bal- 
ance of payments is so out of line we 
not only broke all past policies on trad- 
ing with the enemy but we are even now 
considering all-out trading with Russia 
just as the Canadians have had to agree 
to, on a favored nation basis. 

Without debating the merits and de- 
merits of the wheat deal with Russia, 
the point I want to emphasize is that in 
the vast majority of our cases before 
the Tariff Commission for relief from the 
flood of cheaper produced, low waged 
products the Tariff Commission has 
found some lame crutch to lean on in 
denying relief to U.S. industry. 

For instance under the new trade 
bill, which I worked against because of 
its lack of protection and safeguards 
for U.S. workers and the U.S. economy, 
all new charges of dumping by foreign 
countries into the U.S. market have been 
lost by U.S. petitioners. 

It could not be otherwise since the 
Tariff Commission uses the escape clause 
procedures rather than the facts on 
dumping. 

Each decision that I have had an op- 
portunity to study simply denies the 
U.S. petition on the grounds that “no 
injury” has been caused by the foreign 
product. The law does have as one of 
the provisions of the antidumping sec- 
tion, title IT, the question of injury, how- 
ever, if the board were as interested in 
protecting the U.S. economy as they 
seem to be on wrecking it they would 
read this section as an escape for U.S. 
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industry rather than for the profiteer- 
ing foreign exporter and U.S. importer. 

In my humble opinion this section of 
the antidumping provisions of the act 
was put there to give the Tariff Com- 
mission a leg to stand on if foreign prod- 
ucts were sold at a price equal to their 
home market price it could still be judged 
“injurious” to U.S. industry under the 
antidumping law. 

The facts and scorecard to date shows 
the opposite of this reasoning to be the 
rule under which the Tariff Commis- 
sion operates. 

When the proof clearly shows that 
dumping is taking place the Commission 
simply falls back on “one single para- 
graph” in the antidumping law and finds 
for the foreign country and against the 
U.S. petitioner. 

This, then, is the reason for my special 
order today. The long suffering glass- 
worker is again sitting beneath the sword 
of Damocles. 

The following information on the glass 
industry tells its fears of adverse as- 
sistance” under the new trade bill. It is 
a case of having been bit by a snake the 
industry fears every rope. 

Both management and labor are dis- 
turbed by what can happen. Their only 
hope is that the voices from abroad and 
their mouth pieces here may be silenced 
by an early indication of the position to 
be taken by our Government in the com- 
ing round of trade talks. 

This is essential and in a sense urgent. 
I therefore appeal to the Members of the 
House to come to our side and give us 
their support in our appeal for equitable 
treatment at the trade table. 

What does it matter to the unem- 
ployed glassworkers to be told that they 
are building prosperity for other peoples 
by their sacrifice of a job. 

The most important economic benefit 
that a man can get from his Government 
is an opportunity to earn his living, to 
have an earned income and to be pro- 
tected in that job opportunity by his 
Government against privateers and 
profiteers both at home and abroad. 

Every Member of Congress knows the 
long hard fight that has been carried on 
for generations in this Nation to protect 
a man in his right to work free, to bet- 
ter his conditions of labor, to share in 
the good life he helps to create with his 
labor. 

How can we now in this generation fail 
to see the threat to his well-being. 

Free trade is a luxury this country 
cannot afford, yet. There may be a 
day when it won’t matter whether you 
have a job or whether you are on relief 
but that day has not arrived yet, I pray 
it never will. Until that day does come 
a worker needs protective covenants in 
our trade deals to protect his economic 
well-being just as surely as he needs 
military protection for his property and 
physical well-being. 

To a worker out of employment for so 
long that he has to turn to public relief, 
the economic atom bomb has already 
struck, his family is forced to live in a 
different everyday world than their 
neighbors. ; 

Mr. Speaker, the fears of the glass- 
workers are real, they are born of ex- 
perience, they learned the hard way. 
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The glass industry is sitting in the hot 
seat of doubt and fear, the sword hangs 
over its head. The Tariff Commission 
can cut the string or the President can 
remove the sword. The situation is as 
follows: 

SHEET GLASS: PRESIDENTIAL ESCAPE CLAUSE 

PROCLAMATION 

On September 27, 1963, the Tariff 
Commission, pursuant to section 351(d) 
(1) of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
released its first annual report relating 
to the sheet glass escape clause action 
taken by the President on March 19, 
1962. This is the first report issued 
by the Commission regarding sheet glass 
since its supplemental report to the 
President of January 10, 1962. 

The Tariff Commission report does 
not support or warrant a reopening for 
formal review of the President's action 
at this time nor any modification of the 
President’s action. On the contrary, 
the reported developments establish the 
necessity for maintenance of the Presi- 
dent’s action to prevent serious and 
harmul economic effects on the domes- 
tic sheet glass industry. 

I. THE PERIOD COVERED BY THE TARIFF COMMIS- 
SION'’S REPORT IS TOO SHORT A PERIOD FOR 
SOUND ASSESSMENT OF THE ECONOMIC EF- 
FECTS OF THE INCREASED DUTIES ON SHEET 
GLASS, AND WAS AN ABNORMAL PERIOD IN THE 
SHEET GLASS INDUSTRY 
The President’s escape clause action 

has now been in effect only 15 months. 

The President’s proclamation increas- 

ing the sheet glass duties was issued 

March 19, 1962, but the original effective 

date of April 18, 1962, was delayed and 

the increased duties did not go into 
effect until June 18, 1962. Foreign pro- 
ducers took full advantage of this situ- 
ation by increasing their imports to the 
maximum amount. As a result, during 
the first 6 months of 1962, the shcet 
glass imports were abnormally high. 
This caused the importers to have ab- 
normally high inventories. Further- 
more, this resulted in U.S. producers’ in- 
ventories being at an alltime high at the 
end of 1962. These huge inventories had 
to be used before new glass could be sold. 

In addition, there was a longshore- 
men's strike at the end of 1962 which 
extended into early 1963; this strike 
curtailed the importation of glass into 
this country in the early part of 1963. 

Even though imports were relatively 
low during the first half of 1963, they 
took a sudden jump in July. In fact, 
July of 1963 is the biggest month for 
imports since June of 1962—the effec- 
tive date of the tariff increase. Inter- 
estingly, the Tariff Commission had 
originally announced June as the date 
for publishing its report. 

All of the above factors contribute 
toward making the period under analy- 
sis an abnormal one. 

Not only has the period been ab- 
normal, but it has been far too short. 
A longer period is essential to make a 
proper judgment if the domestic indus- 
try has, in fact, reached a level of sat- 
isfactory operation which could be 
maintained in the face of the intense 
competition, which continues to exist 
under the present increased duties, and 
which would certainly be greatly inten- 
sified if such remedial action were with- 
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drawn. The question here is not if the 
industry along with imports shows some 
natural favorable response to improved 
economic conditions, but rather if it 
would again be subject to greater and 
more serious injury if economic condi- 
tions declined, or if the increased duties 
be withdrawn. 

The escape clause investigation by the 
Tariff Commission included a study of 
the effect of imports into the United 
States for an ll-year period—1950-60— 
and other economic developments for a 
period of 6 years—1955-60. The in- 
vestigation by the Commission con- 
tinued over a 14-month period not in- 
cluding the prior intensive study under 
the peril point investigation proceedings. 
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Tariff Commission investigation, there 

was a critical study by other executive 

departments to assist the President, last- 
ing for a period of 60 days. 

The carefully considered action, by the 
President, based on this long and pain- 
staking study and evaluation of all fac- 
tors involved, must not be lightly brushed 
aside or sought to be reexamined on the 
basis of the experience of such a short, 
abnormal period of time. 

II. CONDITIONS IN THE DOMESTIC SHEET GLASS 
INDUSTRY, DESPITE SOME IMPROVEMENT IN 
THE PAST YEAR, REMAIN STILL DEPRESSED 
Operations of domestic producers have 

been unsatisfactory during the 1960’s. 

This is clearly shown by the indexes of 


Additionally, after completion of the operations in the industry which follow: 
Trends in the U.S. sheet-glass industry 
11959 1001 
Ratio of 
Year Production | Shipments! | Inventorics | Production operating 
profit to sales 
100 100 100 100 
80 118 84 00 
gi 86 80 @) 
gt 135 9 
09 ® ® 16 


1 Based on reports by companies accounting for about 80 percent of the domestic industry's shipments. 


? Deficit. 
+ Not available. 


Source: Derived from data contained in the Report to the President (No, TEA-1R-7-03), U.S. Tarif Commission. 


As the above data shows, the domestic 
sheet glass industry has not shared fully 
in the economic recovery following 1960. 
In fact, it is questionable if the funda- 
mental downward trend in the industry 
really has been reversed. Production, 
shipments, employment, and profits were 
low through 1962 while inventories were 
at an alltime high. Production was low- 
er in the first half of 1963 than in the 
first half of 1962. 

Earnings have continued to be low 
through the first half of 1963. Some idea 
of how acute this situation is can be 
gained from a comparison of changes in 
operating profits of all manufacturing 
industries with those of the sheet glass 
industry. The pertinent indexes of oper- 
ating profit ratios to sales follow: 


[Index (1959=100)] 


a —— 


1900 


t Based reports from producers accounting for 
about riba at doente sheet pen shipmen 
cial Report for Manufacturing Corpora- 


Notwithstanding low earnings and a 
discouraging level of sales the industry 
has probably expended well over $20 mil- 
lion since the beginning of 1960 to keep 
itself efficient. This has not only kept 
plants up to date but has perforce tended 
to increase their capacity somewhat. 


Low production levels, however, reduced 


the ratio of capacity employed in 1962 
probably to less than 65 percent as com- 
pared with the not impressive level of 74 


percent in 1959. In 1963 the ratio has 

continued to be well below the 1959 level. 

This continued low output, increased in- 

ventories, and increased wages and other 

items have resulted in overall increases 
in costs of production. 

The recent price increases for sheet 
glass, which came at a time when de- 
mand was exceedingly brisk, may en- 
able the domestic producers to recapture 
some of the increased costs which they 
have been forced to absorb over a sus- 
tained period. 

III. IMPORTS HAVE MAINTAINED A SUBSTANTIAL 
SHARE OF THE U.S, MARKET AND RECENTLY 
DEMONSTRATED A SHARPLY INCREASING TREND 
The Tariff Commission report unsn- 

imously finding injury to the domestic 

industry was issued May 16, 1961. Fol- 
lowing its supplemental report of Jan- 
uary 10, 1962, its findings were approved 
and proclaimed by the President on 

March 19, 1962, to be effective April 18, 

1962. On March 27, 1962, the President 

directed that the effective date of in- 

creased duties be deferred to June 17, 

1962. Foreign manufacturers and im- 

porters, therefore, had something more 

than a year’s notice of the possible ap- 
plication of duties and 3 months’ specific 
notice following the proclamation by the 

President giving effect thereto. This 

period of grace was utilized fully by 

them. 

Reference to the monthly statistics of 
imports demonstrates that during this 
period the greatest volume of shipments 
in history poured into the United States. 
In the quarter April, May, June 1962 
alone, such imports totaled 136 million 
pounds from reduced rate countries 
alone, equivalent to 30 percent of ap- 
parent domestic consumption. This tre- 
mendous import volume served to fill the 
distribution pipelines in the United 
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States. Inevitably, therefore, imports 
volume dropped in the months immedi- 
ately following the effective date of the 
increased duties. Recently, imports 
have resumed a sharp upward trend. 

The table on page A6616, showing a 
comparison of domestic shipments, im- 
ports, and ratio of reduced duty imports 
to apparent consumption, demonstrates 
the heavy stockpiling engaged in by im- 
porters in the period immediately pre- 
ceding the effective date of the Presi- 
dent's proclamation, and reflects the re- 
sumption of an upward trend in market 
participation by reduced duty imports. 

Every indication based on the trends 
evidenced by the table is that the portion 
of the American market controlled by 
imports will continue to increase under 
the existing schedule of tariff duties in 
both absolute and relative terms and, 
indeed, it is not improbable that such 
imports before long will exceed any share 
of the American market heretofore en- 
joyed by foreign producers. 

IV. THE EFFECT OF THE RECENT FHA RULING 

The Tariff Commission has stated in 
its latest report that a recent FHA rul- 
ing will tend to reduce the share of 
U.S. consumption of sheet glass supplied 
by imports in 1963. This statement does 
not appear to take into account all ex- 
isting facts. 

Since April 1, 1963, the FHA has re- 
quired that all glass installed in FHA- 
financed homes has had to meet desig- 
nated minimum thickness tolerances for 
certain size lights of glass; moreover, the 
glass in most sliding glass doors has had 
to be tempered or laminated, or contain 
wire reinforcing, and all installed mir- 
rors have had to be made of plate glass, 
A proper analysis of the effects of such 
FHA rulings demonstrates that such rul- 
ings will have almost no adverse effect 
upon the foreign producers. 

Traditionally, the domestic producers 
have manufactured 19-ounce single- 
strength glass while the foreigners have 
manufactured both 18- and 19-ounce 
single-strength glass. In addition, the 
domestic producers have manufactured 
26-ounce double-strength glass while the 
foreigners have manufactured both 24- 
and 26-ounce double-strength glass. 
Superficially, there appears to be a 
marked difference between the domestic 
and the foreign glasses, but a careful 
analysis clearly demonstrates that it is 
actually impossible to discern any differ- 
ence between the domestic and foreign 
glasses without the aid of measuring in- 
struments. This means that the naked 
eye cannot ascertain whether a piece of 
glass is 18 or 19 ounce or whether it is 
24 or 26 ounce. 

Sometimes, also, the measuring in- 
struments are unable to tell the differ- 
ence because the tolerances overlap. 
For example, 18-ounce glass has a tol- 
erance of from 2 millimeters to 2.4 mil- 
limeters, while 19-ounce glass has a tol- 
erance of from 2.16 millimeters to 2.54 
millimeters. This means that heavy 18- 
ounce glass is actually light 19-ounce 
glass, even when it is measured with 
instruments. 

The same analogy is true in regard to 
double strength glass; 24-ounce glass has 
a tolerence of from 2.75 millimeters to 
3.2 millimeters, while 26-ounce glass has 
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Sheet glass: Domestic shipments, imports, apparent consumption, and ratio of imports at MHV (reduced) rates of duty to apparent 
consumption 


ptember 1959. 9 558.8 22.4 || July-September 1961. 355.6 2 

Sab December 1059. 6 610.5 19.8 || October-December 1901. 371.8 8 

Junuary-March 1900 4 407.0 24.5 || Jan March 1062 374. 2 507. 9 

April-June 1900 6 384.8 26.9 || April-June 1902. 305. 5 447.6 
n 5 1. 861. 1 28. 1[] Total 1. 407. 1 5 5 21.2 
ptem’ 1 428.1 23.3 || July-September 1902. 366.3 4 469.7 19.3 
— 1680-22. 0 449.7 19.7 || October-December 1063. 392. 6 3 483.9 17.6 
January-March 1861 3 328.7 21.5 || Jan March 1003... 317.6 1 388.7 17:5 
April-June 1901 8 380. 0 20. 8 [ April-June 19063 370.3 8 400. 1 20. 5 
Noel 2 1, 586.5 21.3 j| Total. 1, 440.8 1,811.4 18.8 

t Most favored nation. 


Source: Adapted from tables 3 and 4 of report to President (No. TE A-IR-7-63) under see, 351(d) (1). 


a tolerance of from 2.92 millimeters to 
3.4 millimeters. Since it is extremely 
difficult to ascertain the difference be- 
tween the thickness of domestic and 
foreign glasses, it will be almost im- 
possible to enforce the new FHA ruling 
regarding sheet glass. Obviously, it is 
impractical, if not impossible, to actually 
measure each piece of glass that is placed 
in a new home with a micrometer. But 
even if the FHA inspectors were to meas- 
ure each piece of glass some 18-ounce 
glass would fall within the acceptable 
tolerances for 19-ounce glass, and some 
24-ounce glass would fall within the tol- 
erances for 26-ounce glass. It follows 
that foreign 18- and 24-ounce glass will 
not be eliminated from use in FHA 
homes. Furthermore, the foreigners 
could solve their entire problem by 
merely making all of their window glass 
19 ounce and 26 ounce instead of 18 
ounce and 24 ounce. Such being the 
case, the foreign producers’ ability to sell 
19- and 26-ounce glass at prices suffici- 
ently below those of U.S. producers; as 
suggested by the Tariff Commission, be- 
comes solely an academic question. Their 
ability to do so has been amply demon- 
strated. 

The new FHA ruling will require the 
useage of more tempered glass in sliding 
glass doors. But this ruling does not 
adversely affect the foreign producers 
because substantial quantities of foreign 
sheet glass have been and are now being 
imported into this country and tempered 
here. Several domestic companies, in- 
cluding one large domestic automotive 
manufacturer, are presently engaged in 
tempering imported sheet glass. 

The new FHA ruling requires that all 
installed mirrors be made of plate glass. 
This ruling will not adversely affect the 
foreign producers because only an in- 
finitesimal amount of foreign sheet glass 
has been utilized in the manufacture of 
mirrors in the United States. 

V. WHAT RESULT DID THE PRESIDENT INTEND TO 
ACCOMPLISH BY INCREASING THE TARIFF 
DUTIES ON SHEET GLASS ON JUNE 17, 1962? 
The action taken by the President to 

increase tariff duties on sheet glass was 

taken primarily to alleviate and prevent 
continued serious injury to the domestic 
industry. Such action was not taken, as 


might be inferred from representations 
that have been made to the Tariff Com- 
mission and to other Government agen- 
cies, to permit foreign manufacturers to 
maintain or increase their market par- 
ticipation in the United States. 
Conceivably, even a somewhat smaller 
future participation could be envisioned 
as necessary to abate the continuing in- 
jury sustained by the domestic industry. 
Certainly, a modest decline in import 
volume or market participation by for- 
eign producers—whether or not tempo- 
rary—cannot be viewed as a reason for 
withdrawal of the remedial action. If 
such remedial action has, in fact, slowed 
the pace of expansion of foreign glass in 
the U.S. market, this would appear to be 
the least that might have been antici- 
pated and, indeed, a reason which mo- 
tivated the action by the President. 
CONCLUSION 


As demonstrated by all the foregoing, 
the sheet glass industry in the United 
States is still far from the full measure 
of recovery sought to be attained by im- 
position of increased duties proclaimed 
by the President. Foreign producers and 
importers of sheet glass have importuned 
the Tariff Commission repeatedly to re- 
consider its well-matured recommenda- 
tion to the President which was approved 
and implemented by the President after 
long, careful, and thorough deliberation. 

The zeal of foreign manufacturers for 
hasty reconsideration and withdrawal of 
the President’s action indicates, perhaps. 
a fear that the enlarged penetration of 
the U.S. market indicated by the recent 
trend of imports might result in a com- 
petitive situation even less favorable to 
their claims than that which presently 
and transiently prevails. 

Mr. Speaker, I also attach hereto a 
report of the Belgian glass industry 
proving our contention that the tariff 
increase did not injure the Belgian in- 
dustry since the Belgian wage rates still 
gives their industry a great handicap in 
world trade in the U.S. marketplace: 
EXCERPT From SOCIETE GENERAL DE BELGIQUE 

REPORT 1962: GLASSMAKING—CRYSTAL 
BOTTLEMAKING—TABLE GLASSWARE 
The flat glass industry in Belgium devel- 


oped on very satisfactory lines during 1962. 
In the external markets, the chief event 


of the year was the raising of the import 
duties on window glass in the United States. 
The new duties, which came into effect on 
June 18, 1962, are almost double the old 
ones. Despite this unilateral action by a 
country which is a big user of Belgian glass, 
total exports continued expanding with sales 
handsomely supported by continued build- 
ing activity in Europe and overseas, The 
exports, indeed, practically reached the 1960 
levels which were exceptionally high. 


Our colleague, the Honorable THOMAS 
Morcan, from my neighboring district in 
Pennsylvania has shown his concern in 
this situation and I ask that his letter be 
made part of the Recorp at this point. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
October 10, 1963. 
Hon. W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Secretary: I am writing to ex- 
press my concern and to urge that nothing 
be done to rescind the sheet glass escape 
clause action taken by the President on 
March 19, 1962, on which the Tariff Com- 
mission reported on September 27, 1963. An 
examination of this report by the Tariff Com- 
mission discloses absolutely nothing that 
would warrant a reopening for forma) re- 
view or modification of the President's ac- 
tion. On the contrary, the content of the 
report actually supports the maintenance 
of the President's action. 

My cause for concern is an awareness of 
the pressures being brought to bear by 
foreign manufacturers of sheet glass, and im- 
porters, to reopen this matter. Requests to 
have new hearings and get further considera- 
tion are not warranted, and a decision to 
yield to such demands and hold hearings 
would make our domestic industry and its 
labor force subject to continued harassment 
and would create serious and harmful 
economic effects. My study of this problem 
has shown that to reopen this matter would 
result in costly and time-consuming prep- 
arations that could only disrupt manage- 
ment planning and cause labor insecurity 
in many distressed areas of our country. 

The domestic sheet glass industry has 
been under continuous investigation from 
May 1960 to the present time. During this 
period the foreign glass companies presented 
their arguments before the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the administrative branches in a 
complete, forceful and competent manner. 
Subsequent to the President's action of 
March 19, 1962, 


domestic sheet glass market continued at 
approximately the same ratio as prior to the 


1963 


increase, Recent import shipments indicate 
the foreign manufacturers are increasing 
this ratio. I have noted a statement in the 
Report of the Societe Generale de Belgique of 
1962, which said: 

“In the external markets, the chief event 
of the year was the raising of the import 
duties on window glass in the United States. 
The new duties, which came into effect on 
June 18, 1962, are almost double the old ones. 
Despite this unilateral action by a country 
which is a big user of Belgian glass, total ex- 
ports continued expanding with sales hand- 
somely supported by continued building 
activity in Europe and overseas.” 

I believe that to reopen this question for 
further consideration would result in even- 
tual confirmation and sustaining the Presi- 
dent's original action. At the same time, 
the apprehension and uncertainty that a re- 
opening would inevitably bring to labor and 
management in our domestic industry could 
only result in grave economic consequences. 

I wish to most strongly urge that there be 
an immediate decision that the escape clause 
action be not reopened. A prompt decision 
to this effect would eliminate existing 
tension and make it possible for manage- 
ment and labor to resume the necessary 
long-range planning and sound operations 
which are essential to the future of our do- 
mestic glass industry. 

Sincerely yours, 


Chairman. 


United Nations Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished columnist Max Freedman has 
presented a very lucid interpretation of 
America’s position in the United Nations. 
On the occasion of the United Nations’ 
18th birthday, Mr. Freedman feels that 
despite the emergence of many new na- 
tions and voting blocs, “the prospects 
that await American initiatives in the 
General Assembly are more encouraging 
than they were 2 years ago.” 

The recent achievements of the U.N. 
deserve the applause of the world. Its 
work for peace can be characterized most 
aptly by the double terms “without osten- 
tation and without rest.” I heartily join 
in Mr. Freedman’s conclusion that the 
American people will not be mistaken 
if we conclude on the 18th commemora- 
tion of the U.N. “that the world organi- 
zation deserves something better than a 
cautious cheer.” 

The article follows: 

UNITED NATIONS’ WORK FoR PEACE 

Every year about this time, we are asked 
to pledge anew our loyalty to the United 
Nations as the best hope for peace. This 
pious exercise may do some good in awak- 
ening public interest in the world organiza- 
tion. Judging by our newspapers, this serv- 
ice is desperately needed. Except in a few 
papers, the work of the United Nations is 
treated with calculated indifference, unless 
a crisis has developed or some diplomats are 
engaged in a bruising argument remote from 
their delicate art. 

What do we mean when we speak of hon- 
oring the Charter of the United Nations? 
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We do not mean that the United Nations is 
an instrument of American policy. Nor do 
we mean that we are trying to mold the de- 
cisions of the United Nations by an out- 
pouring of American opinion the way we try 
to influence the President or Congress by ex- 
pressions of public opinion. The real test 
of our loyalty to the Charter will come when 
the United Nations rules against the United 
States or refuses to follow this country's lead. 
We are playing trivial games and have not 
set our hands to the serious enterprise of 
peace unless we realize that the United Na- 
tions may be most worthy of our respect and 
support precisely when the United States has 
been outargued and outvoted. 
DIPLOMACY OF THE UNITED STATES 


At present we are a long way from this 
mature conception. A major defeat for the 
United States in the General Assembly would 
almost certainly provoke an ugly American 
debate. Yet the General Assembly, swollen 
into an unwicldy body, impatient of re- 
straint, and eager for dramatic results, will 
no longer meekly acquiesce in the guidance 
of America or of any of her power. 

As the colonial issue loses its passion, if 
only because colonialism is a spent force, the 
Afro-Asian bloc will discover many dif- 
ferences among its members in outlook and 
in priorities. Indeed, there is evidence al- 
ready in recent debates that some of these 
differences have begun to emerge. The sup- 
ple and resourceful diplomacy of the United 
States, as practiced by Mr. Adlai Stevenson, 
gives this country a freedom of action that 
can never be shown by the more ponderous 
strategies of the Soviet Union. In short, 
even from the parliamentary situation, as 
distinct from the larger horizon of world 
peace, the prospects that await American 
initiatives in the General Assembly are more 
encouraging than they were 2 years ago. 

RISE OF SECRETARY GENERAL 


Although he lacks the personal distinction 
and the accumulated prestige of the late 
Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary General U 
Thant has set himself the high task of 
maintaining the independent powers of his 
office. Without the constant stimulus of 
American support, it would never have been 
possible for Mr. Hammarskjold to discover 
this unsuspected power for executive action. 
This discoyery was uncongenial to England, 
ononon to France, and repugnant to Rus- 


The primary credit for the development of 
this policy In the Kennedy administration, 
with its reliance on the initiatives for peace 
open to the Secretary General, should go to 
Mr. Stevenson rnd Harlan Cleveland of the 
State Department. If they made any mis- 
take at all, it was in being so candid and 
explicit about the new policy, instead of 
letting it dwell in a decent obscurity. But 
they have been justified by success. The 
enlarged authority of the Secretary General 
is now safely lodged in the powers and prec- 
edents of the United Nations. The full 
authority of his office will be used without 
hesitation by the present Secretary General 
in any new crisis. 

As always, the United Nations is a mirror 
reflecting the decisions of governments, 
rather than a direct and primary influence 
on those decisions. That is plainly visible 
in this session of the General Assembly 
which is dominated by a search for new 
values in the East-West relationship. The 
Assembly cannot by itself find the path to 
easier conditions, But the United Nations 
continues to do its work for peace, often 
tedious, sometimes indispensable, without 
ostentation and without rest. As they pre- 
pare this week to observe another United 
Nations Day, the American public will be 
making no mistake if it concludes that the 
world organization deserves something bet- 
ter than a cautious cheer. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
President Kennedy must be quite con- 
cerned with his prospects for reelection. 
According to an article by Robert S. 
Allen and Paul Scott in the Long Island 
Press of October 15, he is trying to ask 
Astronaut John Glenn to help him in 
Ohio next year: 

KENNEDYS Hrron THEM POLITICAL STAR 

TO ASTRONAUT GLENN 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


WASHINGTON ,—President Kennedy is 
quietly maneuvering to hitch his political 
wagon to the soaring moon-bound star of 
Astronaut John Glenn, Jr. 

The President and his brother, Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy, have privately as- 
sured Glenn of a “bright future” if he sticks 
with their administration and foregoes a 
million dollar job offer in private industry. 

The Kennedy brothers have discussed a 
number of very attractive job “possibilities” 
with Glenn, including replacing James Webb 
as Administrator of the National Acronau- 
tics and Space Administration, or running 
for the Democratic senatorial nomination in 
Ohio next year. 

While no commitments haye been made 
by either the Kennedys or Glenn, the back- 
stage discussions are still going on, with the 
final decision depending on a number of un- 
resolved factors. 

The toughest problem facing the Presi- 
dent is how to replace Webb or sidetrack 
Senator STEPHEN Younce, Democrat, of Ohio. 
without touching off a major explosion with- 
in his own party. 

According to reliable administration 
sources, the idea of replacing Webb with 
Colonel Glenn is the President’s. Greatly 
disturbed by the adverse reaction in Con- 
gress to his proposal for a joint United 
States-Soviet moon program, the President is 
said to feel it will take a space hero like 
Glenn to make this venture politically popu- 
lar before next year’s presidential election. 

He reportedly believes that Glenn, as head 
of NASA, could overcome this opposition by 
devoting most of his time to “selling” the 
moon shot and the multibillion-dollar 
program to Congress and the public with 
personal appearances and speeches. 

Under this plan, Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, Dep- 
uty Administrator, and Dr. George Mueller, 
new Director of the manned space flight pro- 
gram, would actually run NASA. 

Attorney General Kennedy favors Glenn's 
entrance into politics as a Democratic sena- 
torial candidate in Ohio. 

With the popular astronaut on the ticket, 
the President’s chief political adviser 
stresses that the President would stand a 
fighting chance to carry Ohio. 

He also feels that the political fallout 
from the national press coverage Glenn 
would receive during the campaign would 
help the President throughout the Nation. 

The Attorney General has a poll on his 
desk showing that Astronaut Glenn is a lot 
more popular in Ohio than the President, 
and would be able to run away with the 
senatorial race. 

As in the case of replacing Webb, there is 
one big stumbling block. Senator YOUNG, 
the present Democratic officeholder, is bent 
on seeking reelection. He has turned a deaf 
ear to all offers from the White House to 
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pull out in favor of Glenn. One of the offers 
was a choice ambassadorship. 

Before he began his private negotiations 
with the Kennedys, Colonel Glenn told his 
fellow astronauts that he would stay on if he 
could become the chief pilot in the first two- 
man U.S, space flight. 

This flight, known as Project Gemini, is 
scheduled for October 1964, just 1 month 
before the presidential election. It involves 
orbiting around the earth for several weeks 
two astronauts in the same space vehicle. 

FPorty-year-old Glenn won worldwide ac- 
claim on February 20, 1962, when he safely 
orbited the earth three times in his Mercury 
space capsule. His address to a joint session 
of Congress was hailed as one of the finest 
ever delivered to that body. 

Earlier this year, C. Leo De Orsey, attorney 
for all of the U.S. astronauts, revealed that 
“everyone is after Glenn—aviation, founda- 
tions, political parties.” 


Prime Minister Sean F, Lemass: Distin- 
guished Visitor from Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
visit of Sean F. Lemass, Prime Minister 
of the Republic of Ireland, has been an 
occasion for fond rejoicing on the part 
of most Americans and all the Irish. No 
one may question the erudition and elo- 
quence of this great statesman. It de- 
velops that he is also something of an 
Irish-American historian who may well 
have given us the true genesis of our 
Own CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Ranging 
through the Appendix the great RECORD 
often runs the full scale from sedition to 
perdition. Evidently a similar tabloid 
was once printed in Ireland under the 
title of Volunteer's Journal.” Prime 
Mininster Lemass has indicated that the 
rebellious entries in the journal were the 
work of one Matthew Carey who fell un- 
der the censure of an alien parliament 
and immigrated to the United States to 
become a successful publisher. Mr. 
Carey's specific crime was calling the 
particular parliament of his day “a den 
of thieves” and “a Gomorrah of iniquity.” 
I hasten to assure my colleagues that 
while I bear the same name I would re- 
pudiate any notion that these terms, even 
by implication, to be referable to our 
great body. Rather I am pleased to note 
that the contentious Mr. Carey used his 
journal to praise the American deter- 
mination to fight for freedom. One of 
my ancestry must use due care in gene- 
alogical exploration not to search too far 
beyond an ancestor of even modest re- 
nown lest one emerge of greater notori- 
ety and greater infamy. 

I am satisfied that Prime Minister 
Lemass has identified my namesake as 
one whose greatest crime was to tell the 
_— shout for freedom and run the 

I am pleased to call to the attention 
of the House the address delivered by 
the Prime Minister at the luncheon of 
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the National Press Club in Washington, 

D.C., on Wednesday, October 16, 1963, 

and the pertinent editorial which ap- 

peared in the Washington Post in con- 
nection with his visit: 

Appress BY Mr. SEÁN F. Lemass, TAOISEACH, 
AT LUNCHEON OF NATIONAL PRESS OLUB, 
Tagen D. C., WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 
1 


Ten years ago, when I held the position 
of Minister for Industry and Commerce in 
the Irish Government, I had the privilege of 
addressing the members of your renowned 
National Press Club in this hall. Today I 
have the pleasure of coming before you 
again—this time as Prime Minister of my 
country—a little older but, I fear, not very 
much wiser. I should like at the outset to 
express my deep appreciation of your warm 
hospitality and of your kindness in asking 
me to address you again. 

In appearing at this rostrum I am con- 
scious of the fact that you represent the 
press of the United States and that in your 
great country the freedom of the press is one 
of your most cherished principles. I am 
happy to say that in this respect, as indeed 
in many others, Ireland resembles the Uni- 
ted States. The freedom of the press is rec- 
ognized as one of the fundamental rights 
of free people and one of the cornerstones 
of a democratic state. It has been well said 
that: “Other liberties are held under 
government, but the liberty of opinion keeps 
governments themselves in subjection to 
their duties.” 

It was not always so in Ireland. In our 
dark days in 1784 the then rather unrepre- 
sentative Irish House of Commons in dealing 
with the Volunteer's Journal resolved “that 
the said paper is a daring, false, scandalous, 
and seditious libel of the proceedings of this 
House, tending to promote discontents 
among His Majesty's subjects, to create 
groundless jealousies between the kingdom 
and Great Britain, alienating the affections 
of the people from His Majesty's govern- 
ment, and to excite an opposition to the laws 
of the land.” 

The resolution was followed by an order 
to the Sergeant at Arms to take the printers 
and the publishers of the Volunteer's Journal 
into custody. A certain Matthew Carey was 
designated as responsible for the alleged libels 
and Carey was taken out of the hands of the 
courts and imprisoned by Parliament. It is 
reported that later he managed to escape to 
America where he settled down to become one 
of the most respected publishers in this 
country. 

I must admit that the Parliament of the 
day, however unrepresentative it may have 
been, may have felt that it had some provo- 
cation for its treatment of the Volunteer's 
Journal as the latter had referred to it as a 
“den of thieves” and a Gomorrah of in- 
Iquity“; and the administration of the day 
was described as having “in 1 month made 
more progress in infamy than any preceding 
one could arrive at in 2 years.” The paper 
had even gone so far as to praise the Ameri- 
cans for their determination to fight for their 
freedom. 


Happily those days are gone forever. You 
can be assured of a warm and friendly wel- 
come if you should visit modern Ireland. 
For my own part, I am always very pleased 
to see visiting American journalists. I hope 
that some of you were in Ireland last June 
covering President Kennedy’s historic visit. 
In those very full days I had, much to my 
regret, the opportunity of meeting individ- 
ually only very few of the hundreds of jour- 
nalists whom the President’s visit attracted 
to Ireland, but I promise you that if you re- 
turn you will always find me willing and 
happy to talk with you. 

It is no exaggeration to say that for the 
Trish people the year 1963 will be remembered 
as the year John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Presi- 
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dent of the United States, visited the coun- 
try of his ancestors. For all our people— 
men and women, young and old, the civic 
dignitaries and the man in the street—it was 
an occasion of deeply felt emotion, of joy at 
the visit of the greatgrandson of Irish emi- 
grants, of pride that their descendant was 
the first citizen of his country, a land which 
had over so many generations offered to our 
people the freedom and opportunity then de- 
nied them in their own. 

It was, of course, a singular pleasure for 
me personally to welcome President Kennedy 
to Ireland and I am deeply grateful for his 
invitation to me to make this visit to the 
United States. It is always refreshing for me 
to pay a call upon our nearest neighbor 
across the Atlantic—now only 6 hours flying 
time from Shannon—and to experience once 
more the pleasure of visiting your great 
cities, of seeing your continued progress at 
first hand, and of meeting your leaders and 
the many persons of Irish stock who have 
achieved eminence in the fields of public and 
private endeavor. 

It is only 40 years since the Irish Govern- 
ment was established and not much more 
than a quarter-century since it finally threw 
off the limitations tmposed on it—a very 
short time indeed in the life of a nation, but 
that period, short though it is, has shown 
conclusively that the Irish people are de- 
serving of their hard-won freedom, and that 
they are determined to make the utmost of 
it. The long struggle for independence was 
always seen as a means, not as an end in 
itself. It was fully realized that the achieve- 
ment of independence would mean the com- 
mencement of a new struggle, a battle to 
secure the rehabilitation of our nation, to 
develop its economy and to strengthen its 
capacity to provide a decent livelihood for 
every one of its citizens. This, of course, is 
a battle which must always continue. No 
more than any other people, will the Irish 
people reach a stage when it can be said 
that all that is meeded has been achieved, 
and that further effort is not necessary. 

You may perhaps wish me to give you a 
brief outline of what has been achieved to 
date and an indieation of our plans for the 
future. The short time which has been 
available to us since the foundation of our 
state to work out our own destiny has been 
interrupted by the world depression of the 
early thirties and later by World War II. It 
is only in recent years that we have been in 
a position to plan our economic develop- 
ment in an orderly fashion. In 1959 we 
embarked on a 5-year program for economic 
expansion which aimed, as a deliberately 
modest target, at a 2-percent annual rate of 
growth in our gross national product in real 
terms. In the event, the program has suc- 
ceeded beyond our expectations, as in the 
4 years to 1962 our real gross national prod- 
uct has increased by an average figure of 
4½ percent per annum; external payments 
have been kept reasonably in balance and 
the decline in population, caused by excessive 
emigration, has been arrested and reversed. 

We have been greatly encouraged by the 
manner in which our people rose to the chal- 
lenge of the program placed before them. 
It is clear that there is a new spirit in the 
land, a conviction that because we have 
come so far we can go further. We are now 
about to embark on our second program for 
economic expansion, covering the 7-year pe- 
riod from 1964 to 1870 and aiming at a 50- 
percent increase in real income between 1960 
and 1970. This means maintaining an av- 
erage annual rate of growth of 4.4 percent 
between now and 1970. This program covers 
all facets of economic activity, agriculture, 
industry, forestry, fisheries, tourism, housing, 
fuel and power, Private enterprise will still 
be expected to be the principal source of new 
productive projects and public activity will 
be concentrated on productive expenditure 
that will help increase the national output 
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of goods and services capable of meeting 
competition in export markets. 

The main contribution to growth is ex- 
pected from industry in the second pro- 
gram—the objective is to increase industrial 
output at an average annual rate of 7 per- 
cent. This is an aspect of the program in 
which we should like to see increased Amer- 
ican interest. We are providing very attrac- 
tive tax and other facilities to manufacturers 
starting sound new industries, incentives 
which, in the words of the OECD “go fur- 
ther than those of any other country in 
Europe in encouraging export industries and 
in attracting private capital for this pur- 


Absorbed though we are in the many 
problems of economic development, we must 
not be thought of as a nation which has re- 
fused to interest itself in the great problems 
of the world today. I can say, with truth, 
that the record speaks for itself. Ever since 
we secured admission to the United Nations, 
following the dropping of the Soviet veto in 
1955, Ireland has spared itself of no effort 
to become a loyal member of that organiza- 
tion and to contribute to its success, which 
is so important for the future of mankind. 
As President Kennedy indicated in his gen- 
erous and eloquent tribute to our work in 
that field in the course of his address to the 
Irish Parliament, our influence in the United 
Nations is greater than our relative size. We 
were the first of the small nations to win 
their independence in this century. Our his- 
tory makes us particularly conscious of the 
needs of countries following our path to 
freedom. We can thus understand and 
sympathize with the problems of the emerg- 
ing nations of Africa and Asia. At the 
same time we are unmistakably European. 
We are thus in the position of having ex- 
cellent relations with both the newly inde- 
pendent nations and their former masters 
and can be of service in circumstances where 
the intervention of one of the great powers 
might be regarded with suspicion. 

During the last 2 years, 8 battalions of 
our Army have served in the Congo and 26 
sons of Ireland have died there in the course 
of the United Nations peacekeeping opera- 
tion in that country. Irish Army officers 
have served as U.N. observers in New Guinea 
and in the Middle East. 

We have been a member of each of the two 
major European organizations since their 
foundation, the Council of Europe and the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development—and have participated fully 
and wholeheartedly in the activities of these 
two organizations for closer political and 
economic cooperation between the free coun- 
tries of Europe. We have applied for mem- 
bership of the European Economic Com- 
munity; and when circumstances permit, it 
is our intention to pursue our application. 
We see the unity of Western Europe as dic- 
tated by the economic and political neces- 
sities of this time, and it is our hope that 
we may be able to make some contribution 
to its realization, and to see a united West- 
ern Europe working in complete harmony 
with the United States in promoting the 
peace of the world and the welfare of all 
nations. 


By comparison with most of the world's 
population, we in Ireland enjoy a high stand- 
ard of living and we recognize our obliga- 
tion to help less favored eountries. For 
many years past, private and public aid has 
been given to these countries. This will be 
incheased as our capacity to do so grows. 


We have had for many years now our own 
brand of peace corps in the mew countries 
of Africa and Asia. An army of Irish doctors, 
teachers, priests, and nuns have been labor- 
ing quietly over the years in these two con- 
tinents to improve the material and spiritual 
welfare of the people there. African and 
Asian students in great numbers are study- 
ing in Irish schools and universities. Much 
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of this activity has in the past been the 
result of private initiative. In future this 
will be supplemented by further action at 
Government level to help train would-be 
administrators in the emerging nations in 
the practice and principles of central and 
local government administration, as this is 
a field in which we feel we can make a real 
contribution. 

I have so far made no mention of what 
Ireland has been doing in the sphere of cul- 
ture—of our poets, our writers, our dram- 
atists. But I must not keep you from your 
many tasks and I know that as members of 
a kindred profession of the pen, you are as 
well informed as any about what our people 
have done in the field of letters. You will, 
I feel sure, share our pleasure at the deci- 
sion of President Kennedy to cosponsor with 
President de Valera the new American-Irish 
Foundation now in process of being set up. 
This new development will do much to spread 
amongst our people a deeper understanding 
and appreciation of our respective cultures. 

You may also have noticed that I have not, 
as yet, touched on our one outstanding na- 
tional political problem, the partition of our 
country. This problem is never absent from 
our minds or from our hearts. Apart from 
our natural longing for the reunion of our 
people, we are concerned by the extent to 
which economic and social problems affect- 
ing both parts of the island may be rendered 
less easy of solution because of partition. 
We are endeavoring to mitigate this latter 
aspect of the problem by encouraging con- 
sulations with our fellow countrymen in the 
north aimed at closer cooperation in these 
matters. I have made known our desire to 
arrange such talks at any level and without 
political preconditions, 

We have always based our case for the 
reunification of our country on the assertion 
of Irish rights in the matter—our right to 
sovereignty over all the national territory, 
our right to reject the claim of a minority 
to vote itself out of the Nation, and our right 
to have our national destiny decided by the 
democratic process of majority decision. We 
have come to realize that the reiteration of 
rights is not enough and that we also need 
to have regard to the causes of the divisions 
amongst our people which were used as a 
justification for partition. We see our task 
now as reuniting the Irish people as well as 
reuniting Irish territory. We are encouraged 
by the fact that there is already a considera- 
ble movement of opinion north of the 
border—a movement helped by world events 
and particularly by the developing concept 
of Christian unity. This movement is find- 
ing expression in a desire to promote new 
contacts at every level of activity. within 
the northern counties and across the border. 

While the reunification of the Irish peo- 
ple is seen by us as a matter for Irishmen in 
Ireland, partition is, of course, a political 
arrangement and its termination must in- 
volve the British Government by which it 
was devised. What we would like to see hap- 
pening now would be a clear statement by 
British political leaders that there would be 
no British interest in maintaining partition 
when Irishmen want to get rid of it. That 
has not yet been said. If the belief which 
still prevails in some quarters—and which 
was probably well based at one time—that 
Britain wishes to maintain the partition of 
Ireland irrespective of Irish interests or de- 
sires, should be demolished it would be a 
factor of great significance and would pro- 
duce an immediate and beneficial improve- 
ment in the whole situation. 

We in Ireland have watched, with great 
respect, the British Government's accep- 
tance of the “wind of change” blowing 
through their former colonial possessions in 
Africa and Asia, and this has enco us 
in hoping that a similar attitude of good will 
and elightened self-interest will insure their 
cooperation in the elimination of the one 
outstanding political problem arising be- 
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tween our nearest neighbor and ourselves, 
and thus to clear away the last obstacle to 
the closest and most friendly relations be- 
tween us. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Oct. 16, 
1963] 


Son or IRELAND 


Whatever our problems with other coun- 
tries around the world, there is one splendid 
oasis of tranquility. Never, it can be con- 
fidently asserted, have relations been so warm 
between Ireland and the United States as 
they are today. In part, this is due to a 
happy chance of ancestry involving our 
President. But even more important, few 
countries in the world are playing a more 
useful role than Ireland. 

All of this is a superfluity in discussing 
the visit of Prime Minister Sean F. Lemass. 
He is in no need of an elegant green carpet; 
he comes as a friend who perhaps is taken 
a little bit for granted. Hence it was felici- 
tous that Mr, Lemass addressed the National 
Press Club yesterday to remind us of a few 
pertinent facts. 

He recalled that Ireland was the first of 
the small nations in this century to win 
independence, and that for this reason, sons 
of Ireland are welcome in other countries 
now experiencing the ecstasy—and pains—of 
freedom. He reminded us again that Ireland 
has sent eight battalions to the Congo, where 
26 Irish soldiers have died. He pointed out 
that Ireland is becoming a green and pros- 
perous garden after so many generations of 
privation. The decline of population, caused 
in part by excessive emigration, has been 
reversed. The gross national product for the 
past 4 years has been increasing at the rate 
of 4% percent a year. 

Prime Minister Lemass reiterated Ireland's 
hope for closer relations with countrymen in 
the Northern six counties. Certainly his de- 
sire to promote new contacts at every level 
of activity with the Irish of the North is 
consonant with the best Interests of both. 
In his conciliatory approach Mr. Lemass can 
surely count on sympathy in a country where 
Ireland touches deep chords of sentiment. 


United States-Puerto Rico Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. PATTEN. , Mr. Speaker, today the 
House has passed H.R. 5945, a bill which 
provides for a commission “to establish 
a procedure for the prompt settlement, 
in a democratic manner, of the political 
status of Puerto Rico.” I fully support 
this bill as Puerto Rico’s status has long 
been undefined and in need of legislative 
clarification to help it develop to its full 
potential. 

I am familiar with the Puerto Rican 
people and I can attest to their decency, 
intelligence, and loyalty to America, 
They are ambitious and are sought after 
by industry and they have made a fine 
adjustment in our community despite 
the barriers of language. I know that 
the relatives and friends of these people 
in my district, who are in Puerto Rico, 
are of the same mold and would welcome 
a chance to improve their status. 

The Honorable Frern6és-Isern, the Res- 
ident Commissioner, has stated that this 
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bill has the general support of the people 
of Puerto Rico, and we here today have 
kept our faith with them. 


Come to the Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a unique program sponsored 
by the Southern New England Telephone 
Co. to help insure as many of Connecti- 
cut’s young people as possible a trip to 
the New York World's Fair which will 
open in April of 1964. A similar plan 
might be adopted by organizations in 
other States: 

Essay CONTEST WINNERS WILL SER WORLD'S 
Farm 
(By Charles F. J, Morse) 

The Southern New England Telephone Co. 
Monday unveiled to Governor Dempsey plans 
for a major campaign to bring New York 
World’s Fair visitors to Connecticut and take 
Connecticut youngsters to the fair. 

The telephone company became the first 
to answer the Governor's appeal for private, 
fraternal, service, civic and educational help 
to make sure as many of the State's young 
people as possible visit this rare show of the 
future. 

MEETS GOVERNOR 

Ellis C. Maxcy, president of the firm, met 
with the Governor and outlined the program. 
It involves letter-writing and essay-writing 
contests for both children and adults. 

Two contests are planned, Maxcy ex- 
plained. Connecticut school children in 
grades three through 12 will be asked to par- 
ticipate in essay-writing contests. 

Winners in each will receive ex- 
pense- trips to the World’s Fair not only 
for themselves but also for all of their class- 
mates, teachers and chaperones, 

‘The second contest planned is one in which 
Connecticut persons will be to write 
letters to their out-of-State friends extolling 
Connecticut as a place to live. 

These letters will be judged and the top 
prizes will include visits to the fair for the 
letter-writer and week-long, expense-paid 
visits to Connecticut for the out-of-State 
friends. 

Maxcy said that details of the contests will 
be announced as soon as final plans are com- 
pleted. 

In addition to the contests, Maxcy ex- 

ad is planned to extoll the 
virtues of Connecticut as a place to work, 
live, and visit. 

The telephone company has already com- 
missioned Bern Hill of Killingworth, nation- 
ally known illustrator, to design a special 
map featuring points of interest in the 
State, the president revealed. 

The map will be made available to resi- 
dents of the State and the telephone com- 
pany will mail maps to its customers’ out- 
of-State friends if they wish. 

Governor Dempsey commended the South- 
ern New England for the program and par- 
ticularly for the interest the company is 
showing in giving children the opportunity 
to visit the World’s Fair which opens next 
April. 

“The fair will largely be a depiction of the 
world of tomorrow, the Governor said. “It 
is most important that the young people of 
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the State, who will be the citizens and lead- 
ers of tomorrow, be able to visit the educa- 
tional and instructional exhibits that will 
be featured there.” 

The Governor said he hopes other business 
and civic organizations will join in the ef- 
fort to help give children the chance to visit 
the fair. 

Maxcy told the Governor that some 50 to 
80 million visitors are expected at the fair. 
“These people should be invited to visit 
Connecticut while they are so near,” he said. 
“Our State can thereby realize a very posi- 
tive economic benefit from the fair. 

“Telephone people know what Connecticut 
has to offer, and we want people all over 
the country to know too. Our future, both 
as individuals and as business people, lies 
in the growth of our State,” he said. 

“We also know what the fair will mean to 
our young people and we want to encourage 
them to take advantage of this opportunity 
to take a good look at what the future prom- 
ises. For our young people, the educational 
advantages of carefully planned visits to the 
cultural and industrial exhibits of the fair 
are virtually limitless,” he said. 

“We hope all Connecticut people will join 
us in our efforts to stimulate attendance by 
our youth,” Maxcy declared. 


Maritime Work Rules Longshore Man- 
power Utilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I inserted in the Appendix of the 
Record an article by Mrs. Helen Delich 
Bentley, maritime editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, on the merchant marine. In an- 
other article on October 21, Mrs. Bent- 
ley discusses the longshore manpower 
utilization. As in the case of the first ar- 
ticle, I believe this will be of great in- 
terest to all Members of Congress, and 
therefore, I am placing it in the Appen- 
dix 


The article follows: 

LONGSHORE MANPOWER UTILIZATION: MARITIME 
Worx RULES 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

Two radically different, but equally im- 
portant, studies on maritime labor are draw- 
ing to an end. 

The one considered the most important in 
immediacy is that on work rules—manpower 
utilization—of east coast longshoremen, an 
issue that caused two strikes last year—one 
of 34 days duration. 

The other, on offshore or seamen aboard 
ships, is to be a compilation and report on 
the complex and troublesome seagoing labor- 
management picture. A 

David Stowe, once a special adviser to 
President Truman, is heading up the work 
rules study for the Department of Labor. 
The actual legwork has been completed in 
the port of New York and in the gulf area— 
presumably the most irritated spots as far as 
gang sizes are concerned, 

The Stowe team still has to visit Balti- 
more and a few other peaceful ports where 
it is expected the work can be cleaned up in 
a day. There have been no complaints on 
either side in Baltimore in regard to gang 
sizes. 

In New York, management in the form of 
the New York Shipping Association claims 
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there are too many men in some gangs and 
want to be able to shift men around from 
one position to another when there isn't any 
work at a particular post. In the South, the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
says there are not enough men to each gang 
and, therefore, the southerners can underbid 
the northern stevedore companies for cargoes. 

The Stowe group is supposed to come up 
with a recommendation that will say what 
the gang sizes should be in each port area 
for the different types of cargoes, and 
whether the dockworkers can be moved 
around from one job to another. 

The recommendations are awaited on 
Capitol Hill and by all top Government of- 
ficials, as well as by all industry engaged in 
exporting-importing, and by the shipping 
community itself. 

Both labor and management agreed to 
this study as one of the terms for settling 
the 34-day, billion-dollar strike which ran 
from December 23, 1962, to January 26, 1963. 
Some say it was the costliest strike in the 
history of the United States, while others 
still rate the 116-day steel strike of 1959 as 
the most expensive. In any case, no one 
wants a repetition of the tieup of all east 
and gulf coast ports. 

The agreement contains a provision that 
if the parties cannot settle ahead of the ex- 
Piration date of October 1, 1964, a neutral 
board will make further recommendations 
to resolve any remaining differences, in a 
manner consistent with the facts found in 
the Department of Labor study and in the 
interest of both parties and public. 

However, there still is nothing binding, 
nothing that would force either side to ac- 
cept the recommendations of the neutral 
board, or of any board. 

When Representative HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Democrat, of North Carolina, tried to have a 
bill passed that would provide for compul- 
sory arbitration in the maritime industry, 
to prevent such expensive tieups of the coun- 
try'’s foreign trade, the provisions in his bill 
were killed bit by bit in committee before the 
whole measure was finally tabled by a 12-to- 
10 vote. 

Labor, of course, led the fight against the 
legislation. Some management groups sup- 
ported this anti-Bonner bill stand, as did 
both the Department of Labor and Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The latter's positions 
were that no one industry should be singled 
out in any labor legislation. 

The importance of the work study was 
emphasized this past week by William Rand, 
president of the New York Shipping Associa- 
tion and the United States Lines Co., when 
he told the Foreign Commerce Club of New 
York that there had to be reductions in 
manpower if that seaport was to flourish. 
And what happens in New York will deter- 
mine what will happen in all the other ILA 
pora as has been so clearly illustrated since 


“It seems to me the evidence is clear that 
with improved ships and improved terminals 
we are simply using too much manpower in 
the overall,” Mr. Rand said. 

“The expense inyolved in inefficient use 
of manpower is a threat to labor itself. High 
labor costs for loading and discharging 
cargo coupled with surcharges and other de- 
livery costs produce an overall freight rate 
that does not help attract cargo to New 
York, and indeed tends to discourage it. 

“The factfinding study I have referred to 
not only will determine the future of the 
port of New York, but the future of the jobs 
which it creates and supports. Ideally, labor 
should be allied with us in this effort to im- 
prove efficiency. In my view, a reduction in 
longshore gangs and other adjustments in 
manpower are essential if New York is not 
to be priced out of the ocean transportation 
market. More efficient utilization of labor 
will give stability to the regular longshore- 
men and can easily be effected through at- 
trition and less employment of casual labor.” 
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Thomas W. Gleason, president of the East, 
Gulf, Great Lakes and Canadian longshore- 
men, often described as “the obstinate one,” 
finds himself in a peculiar position. He has 
vowed that he will not permit any cuts in 
gang sizes and switching of men, although 
he has expressed a profound interest to learn 
what the Stowe report will say. 

And yet when Teddy Gleason took over as 
president of the debt-ridden ILA, one of his 
first platform points was to swear to cut 
down overhead in the union by eliminating 
“some of the deadwood,” some of the jobs 
such as or; rs and international vice 
presidents who duplicate each other's work 
in many port areas, 

Eyen Gleason said, laughingly, “I guess 
this is what the companies wanted to do to 
us—cut down the overhead. But I've got to 
do it if the ILA is to survive.” 

Similar words were uttered by manage- 
ment during the heated bargaining sessions 
of last fall and winter. The Stowe study now 
is the result. 

While the Stowe group was completing its 
leg work in New York, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Employment and Manpower was 
hearing testimony from J. Paul St. Sure, 
president of the Pacific Maritime Association, 
and Harry Bridges, president of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's and Warehousemen's 
Union, on what an excellent two-way con- 
tract they achieved in 1960 on the matter of 
manpower. 

Eastern chiders who don't like to give the 
west coast any credit for accomplishments 
sarcastically refer to the PMA-ILWU agree- 
ment as a $30 million package. The ILA 
critics say that Bridges sold his men down 
the river, and took jobs away from them. 

And yet, both the PMA and the ILWU have 
told congressional committees tedly, as 
recently as October 8, that both are benefit- 
ing considerably from that pact, whereby 
management puts up $5 million a year intoa 
“modernization and mechanization” fund to 
pay for the men who might be ousted from 
thelr jobs by improved handling methods. 
In turn, management is able to use its men 
anywhere on any job during the 6-hour work 
guarantee period. 

The west coast agreement guarantees every 
longshoreman.a 35-hour workweek. If he 
does not work 35 hours, the difference is to 
be made up. However, with the flexibility 
provided under the M. & M.“ agreement, 
employers are able to use every man for at 
least 35 hours—usually 40. Thus far—3 
years later—they have not had to draw on 
the fund to make up a single hour of pay 
to make up the guarantee. 

East coast management wants what the 
west coast agreement provides—fewer men 
in gangs and the ability to place them any- 
where during the time they are working. 
The basic general cargo longshore gang on 
the east coast consists of 21 men, compared 
to the 8 on the west coast, with additions to 
be made as they are needed. 

Eastern longshore leaders want security 
for their members, and want to close the 
books of the Waterfront Commission so there 
will not be a continuing force of new men 
entering the limited industry. 

And yet they refuse to acknowledge that 
the method by which the ILWU and the 
PMA limited the books to senior longshore- 
men was a good one. Now the two groups 
are seeking 2,000 more top priority long- 
shoremen and are going through an elabo- 
rate screening process to find the right men 
to qualify and to fit into the M. & M.“ 


rogram. 

Under the west coast pact, when a long- 
shoreman retires with 25 years on the water- 
front, he gets a lump sum of approximately 
$8,000, plus his regular monthly retirement. 

Bridges told the Senate committee this 
month that he wanted to emphasize that the 
6-year agreement “was hammered out with- 
out the participation or intervention of out- 
siders and, particularly, I want to emphasize, 
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without Government intervention. We be- 
lleve that only in his way can a mutually 
acceptable and workable agreement be 
worked out on the issues of automation and 
work rules.” 

Secondly, he said he wanted to emphasize 
that “we in the union do not consider this 
agreement anything like a final or basic 
solution to the problem of technological un- 
employment. We recognize that our employ- 
ers, like employers in all industries, in- 
troduce new machines and new methods in 
order to reduce costs and make more profits. 
We recognize, too, that the inevitable, and 
even the necessary, result of new machines 
and new methods is the displacement of 
workers. This is something we as a union 
cannot do much about; it’s the way our eco- 
nomic system works. Our ‘solution’ to this 
problem had to take this fact into account.” 

The west coast longshoremen have not 
been on strike since 1948. The present pact 
provides for binding arbitration when the 
two groups cannot agree. 

Whether the Stowe report will make any 
reference to the west coast pact or set-up is 
not known. It will be a special point to 
watch for once it is released. 

The second study on the maritime in- 
dustry will be discussed next week. 


You Figure It Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. Speak- 
er, the Arizona Republic, in its editorial 
of October 19, 1963, has drawn a com- 
parison between the visits of Madame 
Nhu and Marshal Tito, which I think 
is worthy of some reflection on the part 
of the American people, As they are 
reported, many of the actions of the 
Government of Vietnam, of which Ma- 
dame Nhu is at least an unofficial repre- 
sentative, meet with the total disap- 
proval of the American people. How- 
ever, so do the acts of Marshal Tito and 
his fellow Communists. 

The editorial follows: 

You Ficure Ir Our 

Madame Nhu and Marshal Tito are about 
as different types as you could find. One 
is a beautiful woman who says what she 
thinks and stands by her principles. The 
other is a pudgy male who says what he 
thinks his listeners want to hear, and plays 
both sides against the middle. 

The main difference between the two, how- 
ever, is that Madame Nhu is a dedicated 
anti-Communist whose country is conduct- 
ing a shooting war against Communists. 
Marshal Tito, on the other hand, is a con- 
firmed Communist who recently patched up 
whatever rift may have existed between 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union. 

These two distinguished persons were in 
Washington Thursday. Madame Nhu was 
completely ignored by the Kennedy admin- 
istration. But the red carpet was rolled out 
for Marshal Tito and he was given all the 
honors that the White House could load on 
him. 

Why ignore the one and not the other? 
The somewhat bizarre tastes shown in ex- 
tending White House invitations cannot be 
blamed. Witness the invitations sent to 
Frank Sinatra and other members of the 
Hollywood rat pack. Ordinarily, the young 
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and the beautiful get the nod at a Kennedy 
party. But not this time. 

Can the blame really be placed on Madame 
Nhu's tart tongue? Have we reached the 
point where the administration prefers 
listening to someone who talks out of both 
sides of his mouth at the same time? Is 
the Kennedy policy so firmly committed to 
throwing Vietnamese President Diem out of 
Office that it cannot be civil to his sister- 
in-law? Is the Kennedy policy so firmly 
committed to relaxation of tensions that it 
will lavish its hospitality on every Com- 
munist dictator who crosses the Atlantic? 

Maybe you can figure it out. We can't. 


Now Comes the Army’s Official Position 
Against Multiple Recommendations of 
the Gesell Report Which Has Been 
Represented by the Secretary of De- 
fense as Being in the Best Interest of 
Military Morale—First the Navy, Now 
the Army and Next the Air Force Make 
Pertinent Objections to Contents of the 
Gesell Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly published a letter which I wrote to 
Mr. Gesell, for whom the radical Gesell 
report is named, pointing out to him the 
fact that the Navy, in its official report 
to the Secretary of Defense vigorously 
rejected recommendations to implicate 
the military in business which is none of 
its business; namely, policing local com- 
munities which do not come in line with 
social reforms. 

The impression has been allowed to 
fioat around that military people are 
just as happy as larks over the Gesell 
report; that the military people are ea- 
ger to cooperate in implementing the Ge- 
sell report; that the military morale is 
being built up instead of being destroyed 
by the recommendations of the Gesell 
report. 

Well, there is nothing better to look at 
than the record, the official record of the 
three branches of the services them- 
selves. 

I documented what the Navy thought 
of the Gesell report and there has been 
no denial of my presentation from the 
Pentagon or anybody else. 

I believe in being thorough and always 
like to back up my statements with 
documentations of the facts. 

Today I present the Army’s dim view 
of the Gesell report. 

It speaks for itself. 

It is the official position of the Army 
on the report, but nothing about its ob- 
jections has been published by the De- 
partment of Defense nor Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara, who is- 
sued the directive putting into effect the 
principles of the Gesell report. 

Why the silence? 

Why be so timid? 
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I am going to do everything within 
my power to let everybody know exactly 
how the Navy, Army, and Air Force feel 
about this business. 

Today I am giving publication to the 
Army’s objections to many of the recom- 
mendations of the Gesell report. Let the 
Department of Defense, Secretary Me- 
Namara, or Mr. Gesell deny that what I 
am presenting here is not in accordance 


with the facts. 
They will not because they cannot. 
Here are the rejections taken from the 
Secretary of the Army's memorandum 
for the Secretary of Defense in response 
to the Gesell report recommendations: 
REJECTIONS TO GESELL REPORT 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Army rejects the recommendation that 
special efforts be made to find and recruit 
Negroes with the special aptitudes the armed 
services now require. The Army said this 
is undesirable because the initiation of a 
program designed solely to obtain Negroes 
with special aptitudes denotes preferential 
assignment of Negro personnel. 

The Army rejects any recommendation 
which would compromise selection criteria 
or standards in order to increase Negro rep- 
resentation in the officer corps. 

The Army rejects the recommendation 
which hints that special efforts should be 
made to appoint Negro officers to promotion 
boards. The Army stated that while only 
a limited number of Negro officers have 
served on selection boards in the past, this 
is not traceable to any racial discrimination 
but rather to a lack of eligibles, primarily 
because of rank. 

The Army rejects the suggestion that racial 
bias has affected members of promotion 
boards, pointing out that since 1950 the 
number of Negro field grade officers has risen 
from 79 to 547, The Army sald further ef- 
forts to insure a lack of prejudice on the 
part of board members might be interpreted 
a8 a requirement for special opportunity for 
Negroes, and negate the principal of equal 
opportunity. 

The Army rejects as not feasible the recom- 
mendation that officers chosen to serve on 
promotion boards be picked from those who 
have had more than casual experience with 
Negro officers and enlisted personnel. The 
Army said it is completely integrated and 
identification is not possible of officers with 
“more than casual experience serving with 
Negro officers and enlisted personnel.” 

The Army rejects any move to lower pro- 
motion criteria standards to accommodate 
Negroes or any other group. 

The Army rejects the recommendation that 
a special officer be designated to receive 
racial complaints. The Army said the pres- 
ent Inspector General System works well for 
all types of complaints, and no duplication 
is necessary. 

The Army rejects the suggestion that a 
commander's efficiency rating be based on 
how well he fosters integration. 

The Army rejects the recommendation that 
Negroes must be included on any command- 
community relations committees, whether or 
not the local commander thinks this is wise. 

The Army rejects the recommendation that 
offbase establishments which practice sêg- 
gregation be placed “off limits.” The Army 
succinctly stated that it is unclear what the 
legal authority of the U.S. Government is 
with respect to placing of commerical estab- 
lishments “off limits." The Army further 
pointed out that this question is now before 
the Congress. 

The Army rejects the recommendation that 
military installations in or near segregated 
communities be curtailed or terminated. 
The Army stated that to reduce or close any 
installation for the prime purpose of impos- 
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ing an economic impact on adjacent com- 
munities “appears contrary to national 
policy.” 

The Army rejects the recommendation that 
it modify annual questionnaires on family 
housing to determine possible discrimina- 
tion. The Army flatly stated that it should 
not be the agent for systematically exploring 
the extent of housing discrimination in a 
community. 

The Army rejects the recommendation that 
all lists of available housing near an installa- 
tion contain only units open to all races. 
The Army said this would create a hardship 
on non-Negro personnel by making it difficult 
for them to locate housing. 

The Army rejects the suggestion that it 
would be beneficial to expand the nondis- 


„crimination clause in the leasing program. 


The Army said its present experience is that 
the inclusion of the nondlscriminaton clause 
in leases is having the practical effect of 
denying housing to non-Negro personnel in 
some areas. 

The Army rejects the suggestion that it be 
required to systematically send Negro soldiers 
out to test whether segregation is being prac- 
ticed in new housing. 

The Army rejects the recommendation that 
Negroes be given special consideration for 
transfers in order to obtain additional 
education. 

The Army questions the practicality of 
denying Federal support to impacted school 
areas near military installations if such areas 
practice segregation. The Army, in its re- 
port, asked: “If Federal support is denied 
local educational agencies what is to pre- 
clude local authorities denying enrollment to 
non-State residents” 

The Army questions the advisability of 
eliminating ROTC units from segregated 
institutions. 

The Army questions the recommendation 
that centralized racial data be maintained. 
The Army said this would only tend to pro- 
mote racial ill feelings. 

The Army rejects the recommendation 
that a serviceman's records exclude racial 
identification. 


Disgraceful Delay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Maritime Administration has spent $53 
million in building the nuclear ship 
Savannah which is now paralyzed by a 
strike. The ship which should have been 
on a voyage months ago is still locked 
up at its port with no crew to run it. 
This is another example of great New 
Frontier leadership. An article in the 
New York Times gives us additional 
details. 

“SAVANNAH” TRAINS EMERGENCY CrEw—Mani- 
TIME AGENCY RECRUITING NUCLEAR SHIP 
PERSONNEL 

(By George Horne) 

CCC 
nuclear p Savan b; 
the Maritime Administration. * z 

The Federal shipping agency, which 
planned and built the $53 million liner in 
conjunction with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, hopes to assemble and train a. “back- 
up” crew to man the vessel if her second 
crew falls to serve. 
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Under the direction of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration and Department of Commerce, 
which controls the Savannah, a recruiting 
campaign is going on among civil service 
employees in the shipping agency. 

FIRST CREW SCATTERED 

The Savannah's first crew was dissipated 
after the ship was laid up last summer fol- 
lowing a long series of labor squabbles. 

A second group of key personnel is under- 
going training at the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, Long Island, but 
the Department of Commerce ts seeking to 
establish a cadre of seamen, including engi- 
neers who will need instruction in nuclear 
reaction, to back up the second team. 

In September, Donald W. Alexander, Mari- 
time Administrator, sent a notice to ali Mari- 
time Administration employees asking for 
a voluntary enlistment. 

A spokesman for the agency said last week 
that the response had been good among per- 
sonnel holding merchant marine officer U- 
censes as engineers or navigators. Some of 
these have joined the professionals at Kings 
Point. 

But the Commerce Department is disap- 
pointed at the recrulting of certain other 
categories, chiefly radio operators. 

A notice to employees last week sald: 

“There is still an urgent need * * for 
qualified radio operators, bakers, cooks, and 
waiters, particularly for radio operators hold- 
ing Federal Communications Commission 
and Const Guard licenses. 

“It is imperative and of the greatest im- 
portance that Maritime (Administration) 
personnel be trained for possible service on 
the NS Savannah. If you qualify you will 
be doing yourself, our agency, and our Na- 
tion a great service by volunteering for this 
training.” 

EMERGENCY SERVICE CITED 

It is understood that Government plans 
for the third crew call for service only in 
emergency. The licensed men among them 
will get the same training as given the 37 
engineers and deck officers who started study- 
ing the first week of September. 

The unlicensed categories, however, will 
get a week's dockside training in Galveston, 
where the Savannah is tied up, and will take 
a 2-week training cruise next spring. The 
Government will pay the travel expenses, 

of the 37 original students at 
Kings Point—there are 25 engineers and 12 
navigators—is financed by American Export 
Lines, Inc., which has been named as the 
agent to operate the liner. 

This group, now augmented by eight 
Maritime Administration personnel in the 
recent recruitment program, will train until 
the middle of winter, and then join the 
Savannah for further training. 

The Savannah is a year behind schedule 
now. If the training program works out, 
the ship will be ready for foreign voyages 
in May. Her shakedown and training cruises 
thus far have been limited to U.S. ports. 

Officials of American Export would not 
comment on the Maritime Administration 
training program. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may 
correctly given in the Rxconn. 3 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Dir No sale shall be made 
soa 5 t (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH GAROLINA K 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
October 21, 1963, Washington Report, 
issued by the American Security Coun- 
cil, contains an incisive analysis of the 
administration’s recent approval of the 
sale of wheat to the Soviet Union and 
other Communist countries without the 
approval of Congress. The article, en- 
titled “Food for Thought,” was written 
by Mr. Frank J. Johnson, editor of the 
ASC’s Washington Report. 

I have also noticed in the news recent- 
ly, Mr. President, that the United States 
is giving consideration toward guaran- 
teeing the loans to the Soviet Union for 
the purchase of our wheat, and also that 
Commerce Department officials may have 
to back down on the President’s state- 
ment that this wheat would be shipped 
in vessels owned by shipping interests in 
the United States. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanisous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the New York Times entitled “Five 
Percent Loan Rate Set on Soviet Wheat: 
Export Bank to Guarantee Grain Pur- 
chases in United States,” dated October 
18, 1963; an article from the Washing- 
ton Post entitled “Ship Waivers Seen 
in Sale of Wheat to Reds,” dated October 
20, 1963; and Food for Thought” from 
the ASC’s Washington Report, dated 
October 21, 1963. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 18, 1963] 
Five-Percent LOAN RATE SET ON SOVIET 
WHEAT: EXPORT BANK TO GUARANTEE GRAIN 

PURCHASES IN UNITED STATES 

(By Philip Shabecoff) 

The Export-Import Bank of Washington 
has fixed the terms on which it will guaran- 
tee loans to the Soviet Union for the pur- 
chase of U.S. wheat, according to a leading 
bank in Chicago. 

A spokesman for the Chicago bank, which 
declined to be identified, said the Export- 
Import Bank would charge five-eighths of 1 
percent to guarantee loans made to the Rus- 
sians by commercial banks in this country. 

Commercial banks would be expected to 
charge an interest rate of a maximum 4% 
percent, the spokesman said. Thus, the ef- 
fective rate to the Soviet Union would be 5 
percent. 

The guarantee by the Export-Import Bank 
would be made to the commercial banks, and 
the banks would make the loan to the grain 
traders rather than to the Russians. 

COST TO BE PASSED ON 


However, the traders would then pass on 
the full cost of the loan to the Soviet buyers. 
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Therefore, the Russians will, in effect, be 
paying the 4% percent to the commercial 

and the five-eighths of 1 percent to the 
Soman agency. 

The terms envisioned by the U.S. export 
financing agency reportedly call for a 25- 
percent cash downpayment with the re- 
mainder paid in three equal installments 
over an 18-month period. 

L. M. Matveev, president of Exportkhleb, 
the Soviet state trading agency, has 
declared that the Soviet Union would not 
pay more than 5-percent interest in its pro- 
posed purchase of 4 million bushels of U.S. 
wheat. 

Herold F. Linder, President and Chairman 
of the Export-Import Bank, would not con- 
firm or deny the reports when reached by 
telephone last night. He said such data on 
its operations were a confidential matter be- 
tween the Government agency and the com- 
mercial banks and were never made public. 

Mr. Linder added, however, that “it would 
be perfectly normal for us to guarantee all 
or part of a credit for an export transaction 
of this nature. We would do the same for 
France and Switzerland, for example.“ 

He explained that the agency normally 
worked out reasonable risks, and consulted 
with the banks on money-market conditions 
before settling on a rate for its guarantee. 

Mr. Linder reiterated that an agency guar- 
antee on the Soviet wheat sale would fall 
into the “normal” commercial channels spec- 
ifled by President Kennedy in his announce- 
ment 2 weeks ago. 

The Export-Import Bank has never before 
guaranteed a commercial credit to the So- 
viet Union, Mr. Linder said. 

Grain trade circles were aware of the re- 
ported proposal to guarantee the credit to 
the Soviet Union by yesterday evening. Most 
traders expressed surprise that the Govern- 
ment would pave the way for the extension 
of credit in the sale of wheat to the Russians. 

“If the Russians can't get credit they will 
pay for the wheat in cash,“ one grain mer- 
chant said. We would be quite happy to 
settle for cash,” he added. 

According to the Chicago bank, other na- 
tions in the Communist bloc of Eastern 
Europe would be granted the same terms as 
those extended to the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union is ineligible for long- 
term loans from the United States under the 
terms of the Johnson Act, which prohibits 
such loans to nations with debts in default. 

Meanwhile, the grain trade is still await- 
ing the arrival of the Soviet trade delegation 
to negotiate the sale. On Wednesday it 
was reported the delegation would arrive 
yesterday. Their arrival, however, appar- 
ently has been postponed. 

The delegation already has been granted 
visas to enter the United States. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 20, 1963] 


SHIP WAIVERS Seen IN SALE OF 
WHEAT TO Reps 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

The United States may have to grant 
waivers on its American-bottoms-only policy 
to break an impasse over sales of U.S. wheat 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

The first step in such a strategy came 
Friday night when the Commerce Depart- 
ment announced that the Maritime Ad- 
ministration will set guidelines for such 
rates. 

An administration source said he believed 
Commerce will use these guidelines to elimi- 


nate a wide differential between United 
States end world shipping rates on grain. 

U.S. shipowners reportedly are asking $23 
a ton to deliver grain to Black Sea ports. 
But foreign operators have been quoting $12 
to $13 a ton. 

HUNGARIANS BALK 

Hungarian negotiators, seeking an initial 
shipment of 200,000 tons, have balked at 
paying the higher rate although they have no 
objection to the use of U.S. vessels. 

President Kennedy has made such sales to 
the Soviet bloc conditional on shipping the 
grain in U.S. ships where available. 

New York grain traders believe the Rus- 
sians, who had expressed interest in buying 
an estimated $250 million in wheat here to 
help make up for their crop failure, will take 
an 3 firm stand against the higher 
rates 

Russian Embassy sources, quoted by 
United Press International, said a Soviet 
trade mission due to leave Moscow for the 
United States last Thursday may be held up 
a week or 10 days. The delay, attributed to 
the illness of Chairman S. A. Borisoy, could 
mean that the Russians are in no hurry to 
consummate the deal, or perhaps that they 
are having second thoughts about it. 

NEED SEEN MARGINAL 

Some administration officials suspect that 
the Soviet Union's need for U.S. wheat is 
marginal. Although Russian wheat statistics 
are virtually nonexistent here, it is thought 
that the U.S.S.R. may be able to piece out its 
domestic consumption needs from its huge 
Australian and Canadian purchases. U.S. 
wheat could then be used to build up stock- 
piles depleted by several bad crop years and 
to fulfill export commitments to East Euro- 
pean satellites. 

But if U.S. terms prove too onerous or 
facelosing, the reasoning continues, the So- 
viet Union might be tempted to renege on 
commitments to the satellites and gamble 
on its stockpile. Later it might be able to 
pick up fiour ground from U.S. wheat in 
third countries. 

The deadlock over rates is sticky, Govern- 
ment officials say, but not insurmountable. 
They indicate it may take several weeks, per- 
haps more, to work out a solution. 


Here is how the Commerce Department's 
guideline policy may be used to eliminate 
the differential, as explained by a maritime 
official. 

The guidelines will be set between the two 
rates, probably closer to the prevailing—and 
lower—world level. If U.S, rates continue at 
the higher level and a potential purchaser 
complains to Commerce that they are ex- 
cessive, the Department may temporarily 
waive the U.S. vessel requirement and grant 
an export license to the grain dealer per- 
mitting the purchaser to ship in foreign 
bottoms at rates close to the guidelines, 

This will tend to raise the world rate and 
lower that of the U.S. shipowner, gradually 
eliminating the differential. 

USED EFFECTIVELY 


This technique has already been used ef- 
fectively to prevent “shakedowns” by ship- 
owners on cargoes of surplus agricultural 
commodities to underdeveloped nations, 50 
percent of which are required by law to be 
carried in U.S. vessels. 

Thus a precedent of using such a waiver 
in shipments can be cited. Officials point out 
that President Kennedy's condition that the 
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grain be carried in available American ships 
supplemented by ships of òther countries as 
required” leaves him considerable latitude. 
He might argue that American ships aren't 
really available if they're offered at higher 
noncompetitive rates. 

The availability argument may be aca- 
demic. Al the American Maritime 
Association says U.S. ships could carry 85 
to 90 percent of projected Communist pur- 
chases, other sources say this Nation’s tramps 
and converted tankers, which would carry 
the bulk of such cargo, already have all the 
business they can handle. Hence the high 
rates being quoted for Black Sea ports. 

Another possibility is that the rate dif- 
ferential may equalize itself as world rates 
continue to soar under pressure of a global 
shipping shortage. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


The nuclear test ban is ratified and in 
force. An informal Soviet-American agree- 
ment to bar nuclear weapons from space has 
been formalized in a U.N. resolution. Con- 
sular posts are about to be established in 
Leningrad and Chicago. Andrei Gromyko, 
who 1 year ago was stoutly denying to Presi- 
dent Kennedy any Soviet intention to place 
long-range missiles in Cuba, has again called 
at the White House, this time to press Khru- 
shchey's plea for a second step toward peace. 
The relaxation of tension so eagerly sought 
by the Soviet Union since last June is well 
underway. The truce of the bear has begun. 
Inevitably, euphoria begins to settle over the 
West. 

Is the truce genuine? Will it last? Is the 
cold war really ending, as British Foreign 
Secretary Lord Home suggested in his open- 
ing U.N. speech, or are we, as Richard Nixon 
believes “now entering a period of the great- 
est danger of Communist expansion in the 
free world since immediately after World 
War II?“ (Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 12, 
1963.) 

Those who believe the cold war is now 
ending would do well to consider the im- 
plications of an October 1 declaration from 
Moscow Radio. If it is to end, say the So- 
viets, the West must end it, because the 
West began it. The statement suggests the 
grim reality behind the facade of the Soviet 
peace offensive. The Soviets maintain, as al- 
ways, that the cold war arose because of the 
Western policy of resistance to Communist 
expansion. It can end, by simple definition, 
only when the West reverses its policy of 
strength. As to the Soviets, there is no 
change whatsoever in the ultimate goal of 
world communism. This much is still ad- 
mitted by all U.S. officials. 

But the logic which must flow from the 
continuing Soviet objective is steadfastly 
ignored in all the current peace talk. The 
average American citizen seems to prefer 
hope to reality—at least this has been the 
political calculation of every U.S. adminis- 
tration, which seems to find words of reas- 
surance to the voters much more profitable 
than blunt assessments of the facts of life 
(for example, the rapid rise of Communist 
strength in Latin America). Realism lacks 
the content of idealized emotion, and those 
who view the world from such a yantage point 
may seem harsh and unfeeling. Yet far 
more agony and destruction has been visited 
upon mankind by well-intentioned men who 
refused to think too unkindly of their ene- 
mies than by all of the followers of “real- 
politik,“ The latter philosophy views men 
and society as they are, not as they ought 
to be. It is often a better basis for both 
prediction and action. 

U.S. approval of the Soviet request to 
purchase U.S. wheat, hard on the heels of 
the nuclear test ban, is a further retreat 
from reality. It represents a major success 
for the new Soviet tactic of honey rather 
than vinegar and signifies the utter dissipa- 
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tion by the United States of a tremendous 
economic weapon against communism. We 
are committing an act of folly which would 
be unthinkable were it not for the false ap- 
pearance of peace which the Communists and 
our own leaders have promoted in the last 
few months, 

The massive Communist population of over 
1 billion people does not have enough food. 
It has never had enough, but as recently as 
fiscal 1962 the Soviet Union was able to ex- 
port 174 million bushels of surplus wheat— 
mostly to its East European satellites. Can- 
ada has been selling to Communist China. 
Now, however, the inherent inefficiency of 
Soviet agriculture, combined with wide- 
spread drought, have conspired to produce 
a massive Soviet grain failure which Agri- 
culture Secretary Freeman estimates has re- 
duced production 27 percent from recent 
years. The virgin lands, on which Khru- 
shchevy put so much hope, have become a 
great dust bowl. Some workers refuse to 
stay on the farms. The rest of the Soviet 
economy is also in such bad shape that Khru- 
shchey is reportedly considering reimposition 
of the compulsory labor laws which were 
abolished piecemeal beginning in 1956. 

This situation offers the United States a 
golden opportunity to exert political lever- 
age on the Communist world. In purchasing 
the equivalent of about 400 million bushels 
of wheat Russia exhausted all other sources 
before turning to the United States for an 
additional 150 million bushels. Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary also wish to 
buy from us, There is now no place else for 
them to go. Itis incorrect to assert that the 
Soviets could get the wheat elsewhere if we 
do not sell it to them. Besides the United 
States, only Canada, Australia, and Argen- 
tina can export wheat. The U.S. Agriculture 
Department noted on October 9 that Can- 
ada’s port and delivery facilities cannot 
handie more than $500 million worth of 
wheat which she has already sold to Russia. 
Australia has already sold the Soviets most 
of its crop. Argentina’s harvest doesn't ap- 
pear large enough to permit heavy exports. 
Western net importer of wheat— 
will probably harvest 300 million bushels 
below last year. The Soviets have already 
purchased from Western Europe the equiva- 
lent, in flour, of 100 million bushels of wheat, 
much of it originating in the United States. 
Thus we have, indirectly, already furnished 
some wheat to Russia via Western Europe, 
but this source could be cut off if we chose 
to exert pressure, because we are the original 
supplier. 

We are, therefore, in a position either to 
exact political concessions in return for our 
wheat or else refuse to sell and force the 
Communists to devote resources to agricul- 
ture which they will otherwise be free to 
devote to politico-military purposes. 


But, once more, Washington takes a differ- 
ent view. Speaking for the administration, 
Freeman argued that to seek polit- 
ical concessions from Khrushchey would be 
“a deterrent towards the strengthening and 
the improving of relationships that were be- 
lived to be desirable,” Trade relationships 
in “nonstrategic items“ he declared, is one 
of the ways in which the United States can 
“maximize our relationship, bring about a 
relaxation of tension, and maintain a peace- 
ful world.” (Interview on TV program 
“Issues and Answers,” Oct, 13, 1963.) Presi- 
dent Kennedy maintains that not to sell the 
Soviets wheat would convince the Kremlin 
that “we are more interested in exploiting 
their internal difficulties, and that the logical 
course for them to follow is a renewal of the 
cold war.“ (In a letter to Congress, Oct. 
10, 1963.) 

Again, these statements suggest that the 
cold war has ended and that we must be 
careful not to start it up again. In such a 
way the American public is being lulled into 
the happy belief that peace has been 
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achieved. Accompanied by such arguments, 
we are giving the Soviets the wherewithal 
to resume the hard line against us when the 
time is right. 

The wheat deal is defended, of course, on 
commercial as well as political grounds: 
The Soviets need our wheat; we need the 
Soviet gold. What could be a better ex- 
change? But, as Senator Donn has pointed 
out so well (in a Senate speech, Oct. 1, 1963), 
“Gold means nothing to the Communists; 
wheat means everything. We do not need 
their gold. [Unless we solve our balance-of- 
payment difficulties the gold will do us little 
good. If we do solve the problem, we don't 
need it—Ed.] They need our wheat. Let 
them pay the price for it, not in gold bars, 
but in concessions to the cause of freedom.” 

The wheat sale is also defended on hu- 
Mmanitarian grounds, and on propaganda 
ones. Can we be so cruel as to withhold 
food from a hungry people? What would it 
do to our image? However, no one in Rus- 
sia will starve if we do not sell the wheat. 
The Soviets have some grain reserves, and 
there are alternative food sources. They can 
get by with rationing. But refusal would ag- 
gravate the general economic crisis of com- 
munism; it would constitute the employ- 
ment of economic countermeasures—our 
strongest nonmilitary weapon against com- 
munism; it would compel the Soviets to 
abandon or scale down their own use of 
food exports as a weapon of subversion in 
the cold war. 

For example, it might force Russia to aban- 
don support of Castro. The recent hurri- 
cane has further ruined the Cuban economy. 
Massive food supplies from Russia will be 
necessary to maintain it, The sale of wheat 
to Russia may determine whether Russia will 
be able to give this ald. In theory, the wheat 
is to be used only in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, and not transshipped to 
Cuba. But Commerce Hodges 
conceded (in a press conference) that there 
is no way to guarantee that Communist 
Cuba won't benefit from the sale to the 
Soviets. 

Another possibility was suggested when, on 
October 14, retiring West German Premier 
Konrad Adenauer told guests at a press re- 
ception that the Soviets should be made to 
pay for Western wheat with political con- 
cessions as well as money. He said he would 
have preferred to see the Berlin wall torn 
down before the West helped to solve the So- 
viet grain shortage. 

The United States went to the aid of a 
hungry and destitute Soviet Union in the 
1920's. Whatever this did to our image, it 
in no way diverted the Soviet leaders from 
their implacable determination to bury us. 
It merely preserved their power and enabled 
them to develop it in pursuit of their inter- 
national objectives. 

Lack of adequate food is a major Commu- 
nist weakness. The U.S. ability to grant, or 
withhold, our huge food surplus is a major 
Strength. It is to be hoped that future his- 
torians will not record 1963 as the year of 
the West’s crowning folly in which its last 
advantages over international communism 
were thrown to the winds. So far there is 
scant indication that wisdom will prevail. 

FRANK J. JOHNSON, 
Editor. 


U.N. Loyalty Risks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I include an 
article by Mr. Edward O’Brien which 
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appeared in the October 19 issue of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. The article 
makes reference to seven American staff 
members in the employ of the United 
Nations despite official U.S. findings that 
they are loyalty risks because of Commu- 
nist backgrounds. I have high respect 
for Mr. O'Brien’s reporting ability and 
have seen no refutation of the fact cited 
in this article. Mr. Speaker, this kind 
of information lends credit to the view 
that the U.N. is serving as a spy base in 
many countries including our own. If 
situations like this one are permitted to 
endure then those who call for our with- 
drawal from the U.N. are certain to gain 
substantial following, and not without 
reason, 

The article follows: 

(By Edward W. O’Brien) 

WasuHincron.—Seven American staf mem- 
bers are still in the employ of the United 
Nations and its affiliated bodies despite of- 
cial U.S. Government findings that they are 
loyalty risks because of Communist back- 
grounds. 

Refusal to fire the seven is in violation of 
a long-standing agreement between the 
United Nations and the State Department 
that no American citizen would be hired or 
retained without clearance from the US. 
Government. 

Some of the seven—four women and three 
men—have records of Communist or Com- 
munist-front activities going back as far as 
the late 1930's. Nonetheless, they have been 
able to stay on the international organiza- 
tion payrolls for as long as 17 years. 

POSTS LISTED 

Of the seven, two are employed at UN. 
headquarters in New York and one in Gen- 
eva, Switzerland; two at the World Health 
Organization (WHO) in Geneva; and two at 
the Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO) at Rome. 

WHO and FAO are operating arms at the 
UN. The U.S. share of U.N. agency budgets 
is always at least 31 percent and goes up to 
100 percent on some projects. 

An eighth U.S, citizen who had also been 
given an adverse loyalty verdict quit his UN. 
job last July. He had been employed there 
for 14 years although known to the U.S. 
Government as strongly pro-Soviet and hos- 
tile to the United States. 

Among the remaining seven are two physi- 
cians, a translator, a reporter, a secretary, 
and an accountant. Their salaries, includ- 
ing extra allowances, range as high as almost 
$20,000 a year. 

In every case, adverse finding has been 
made on the employee's loyalty to the United 
States. The findings, based on extensive in- 
vestigations by the FBI, were by the Inter- 
national Organizations Employees Loyalty 
Board, an agency of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. 

REASONABLE DOUBT 

The board concluded from the records that. 
there was “a reasonable doubt” as to their 
loyalty to the US. Government. These 
conclusions were sent by the State Depart- 
ment to the U.N. Secretary General and 
other international organization officials. 

The UN. and its affiliates have the final 
word on hiring and retaining staff person- 
nel. In these cases, their decisions were to 
keep the seven. In 11 other cases, U.S. em- 
3 with adverse loyalty records were 

fired. 

A 1953 und between the UN. 
and the United States, according to Civil 
Service Commission officials, is that no 
American national will be employed unless 
the American national has received an OK 
from our State Department.” 
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In the seven cases where this agreement 
was violated, the reasons for the UN. agency 
actions could not be learned. Nor could it 
be learned whether the State Department 
pressed efforts to disclose the loyalty risks 
from the pa All seven were in their 
jobs when the 1953 agreement went into 
effect. 

SECRET TESTIMONY 


The U.N. agencies’ insistence on retaining 
certain employees first became known last 
September 22 with release of secret House 
committee testimony given by John W. 
Macy, Civil Service Commission Chairman, 
on January 23. Committee members de- 
manded to know whether adverse loyalty 
verdicts were being ignored by the interna- 
tional organizations. 

Mr. Macy replied that the Civil Service 
Commission did not keep track of the dis- 
position of the loyalty cases but would do so 
in the future. On checking, he informed the 
committee, without giving specifics, that 
eight employees had been retained despite 
doubts as to their loyalty. 

Investigations by this newspaper showed 


the following, among many other facts, in 


their records: 

A woman secretary once worked for a 
U.S. Government official here who was 
known to have surrounded himself with 
persons of Communist sympathies. She 
was active in the 1930's and 1940's in two 
Communist fronts. 

A woman officeworker was employed sev- 
eral times by a Soviet organization in New 
York, She has also worked for a Communist. 
front. 

A man officeworker was an employee of an 
international relief organization where he 
was a member of a group that sought to fa- 
vor Communist countries in the distribution 
of relief materials. 

A physician known as sympathetic to 
communism was recorded in newspaper 
stories in the 1940's as a member of Commu- 
nist fronts. Another physician belonged to a 
Communist political group. As an official 
in a relief organization, he arranged for a 
Communist nation to be a favored benefi- 
897 of relief supplies. 

A woman employee of a U.N. agency was 
called before a congressional committee in 
1951 and refused to furnish information 
about the records of a Communist front. 
Another woman was active in Communist 
Party activities in this country and distrib- 
uted Communist materials. The adverse 
finding on her loyalty occurred a decade ago. 


Interstate Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or \ 
HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I am 
sure that many of my colleagues in the 
Senate have been receiving the advice 
and counsel of their respective State 
highway departments concerning ex- 
panding and accelerating construction 
of the National Interstate and Defense 
Highway System. Kentucky’s attitude 
in this respect is summarized in excel- 
lent fashion by the Commonwealth's 
highway commissioner, Mr. Henry Ward, 
in a letter addressed to me on Octo- 
ber 15. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, that Mr. Ward's letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 


COMMONWEALTH or KENTUCKY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, 
Frankfort, October 15, 1963. 
Hon. THRUSTON. B. MORTON, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Duar Senator Morton: The experience by 
the Kentucky Department of Highways since 
the Interstate Highway System was author- 
ized and construction has been carried for- 
ward demonstrates very conclusively that an 
insufficient mileage of the Interstate System 
has been authorized by Congress and allo- 
cated to the State by the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads to provide for the building of a 
major system of highways that will serve 
the needs of this State and the demand for 
a major network of roads that will serve the 
interest of the Nation. Contact with high- 
way Officials in other States indicates con- 
clusively that a similar situation exists in 
many of them. 

In addition, there has been demonstrated 
a need for the speeding of construction of the 
Interstate Highway System to meet the de- 
mands of the present and to make the 
Interstate Highway System an effective part 
of the program for the development of Ken- 
tucky and other parts of the Nation. The 
building of toll roads in Kentucky has 
demonstrated what can be done in an effec- 
tive way to provide modern highways now. 
Kentucky has built, 76 miles of the Mountain 
Parkway and 127 miles of the Western Ken- 
tucky Parkway within 2 years from the time 
of beginning of construction. This has been 
achieved through the issuance of revenue 
bonds making funds available immediately 
for construction. This means that these 
modern highways can be used by traffic now 
and paid for over a period of years out of 
earnings, 

There is the strongest feeling on the part 
of those who have an understanding of the 
contribution that a modern highway sys- 
tem makes to economic progress that the 
entire Interstate System should be com- 
pleted as soon as possible so that it can be 
utilized to aid in the development of our 
country. This suggests that Congress would 
be making a major contribution to the good 
of the country by devising a method by 
which there can be an advancement of Fed- 
eral funds for the construction of the Inter- 
state System with the provision that the 
revenue for such expediting will be accumu- 
lated in the Federal Treasury over a period 
of years from the special taxes that have 
been levied from highway users. 

I was working in Washington in 1956 
when the present. method of financing the 
Interstate System was passed. I know that 
at that time consideration was given to the 
issuance of bonds or some type of financing 
method which would make funds available 
immediately to be repaid over a period of 
years after construction of the highways. 
What I am suggesting now is that Congress 
review various methods of advancing funds 
for construction because it has been clearly 
demonstrated that these highways need to 
be finished and placed in use at a date much 
earlier than that possible under the present 
method of financing. 

Tt is now estimated that if the pay-as-you- 
go method of financing of the Interstate 
System is followed the entire system will 
not, be completed and opened to traffic until 
late in 1972 or 1973. In Kentucky this means 
that there will be gaps left in the Interstate 
System for 10 years. Obviously, the entire 
system needs to be brought to completion 
so that these highways will make a proper 
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contribution to the economic development of 
the entire State. 

There are several methods under which 
the U.S. Government could provide for fi- 
nancing of these highways with the under- 
standing that funds are to be accumulated 
from taxes with the payment of the ad- 
vance funds over a period of years. 

It is generally known that the United 
States could not have made the remarkable 
progress that it has made in industrial de- 
velopment except through a means of financ- 
ing similar to that used in private indus- 
try. This means that industry borrows the 
money for plant expansion and then pays 
off the loan with earnings from production. 
What is proposed is exactly this simple meth- 
od of financing of the Interstate System. 

Good highways are the basis of economic 
prosperity in this country. In Kentucky 
the greatest contribution that can be made 
to the growing economy for all sections of 
the State is the development of a fine high- 
way system. Kentucky stands ready to co- 
operate in a program financed by this 
method, 

In addition to expediting construction of 
the approximately 700 miles of interstate 
highways allocated to Kentucky, there is a 
demonstrated need for the allocation of 
additional interstate mileage to build for 
Kentucky a network of major highways. The 
same is true of other States of the Nation. 

Again referring to my own experience in 
1956 while in Washington, I know that Con- 
gress gave consideration to an increase in 
the 41,000 miles allocated to the Interstate 
System at that time, but decided that it 
would not then provide for additional mile- 
age, but await further evidence that the 
41,000 mile system would not be sufficient 
to meet the needs of the country. I think 
that was a wise decision at the time. How- 
ever, it has been demonstrated that the 
41,000 mile allocation does not provide for 
the building of a modern network of high- 
ways across the Nation. Therefore, it is 
strongly recommended that Congres author- 


ize the Bureau of Public Roads and the 


States to engage in planning for an addi- 
tional allocation of mileage to the Interstate 
System. It is my considered belief that such 
a study should be carried on by the highway 
officials rather than by the addition of mile- 
age to the Interstate System by individual 
acts of Congress. What is needed is a good 
plan for a major network that will provide 
for an integrated system. The present 41,000 
mile system has been arrived at through the 
application of criteria that were sound. The 
Federal Highway Agency in the States need 
the authorization from Congress to plan ad- 
ditions to this system which can be con- 
structed as funds are made available. There 
is an increasing importance in this approach 
for future planning. Kentucky has found 
in conection with its planning program that 
it needs to know for future consideration 
where the Interstate Highway System is 
going to be or whether or not the State must 
plan on providing highways either through 
use of the regular Federad aid program or 
through the construction of toll roads. 

Therefore, I recommend to Congress that 
an act be passed authorizing the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the State to engage in plan- 
ing with a requirement that a plan be sub- 
mitted to Congress for final approval. In my 
judgment, States and the Federal Govern- 
ment can develop and recommend to Con- 
gress an addition to the Interstate System 
within a period of 1 year. 

Iam writing this letter to all members of 
the Kentucky delegation in Congress and I 
asure you that the Kentucky ent of 
Highways will be available for consultation 
with you at your convenience. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry Wann, 
Commissioner. 
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Fiscal Soundness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
have received a splendid letter from an 
outstanding banker in the great State 
of Michigan concerning the fiscal policies 
of the present administration. My 
address, to which the senior vice presi- 
dent of the Michigan National Bank, Mr. 
Finch, refers, entitled The Dollar and 
the Balance of Payments” was inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by Senator 
TatmancE, of Georgia, on October 10. I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter 
to me of October 15 from Lee W. Finch, 
Esq., of Grand Rapids, Mich., may be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., October 15, 1963. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
U.S. Senator from Virginia, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ROBERTSON: A copy of your 
address, “The Dollar and the Balance of 
Payments,” has come to my attention and 
I have read it with great interest. It is un- 
fortunate that it hasn't received more gen- 
eral publicity. I agree with everything you 
say, but more strongly. 

You mention that the payments deficit 
adds to the pressure for sound monetary 
and fiscal policies, I hope so. I am more 
inclined to believe that the long continued 
unsound monetary and fiscal policies are the 
cause of the balance-of-payments emergency. 
Piscal disciplines, not gimmicks, will correct 
it. If our domestic fiscal affairs were handled 
in a manner that justified implicit trust in 
the dollar there wouldn't be the danger of 
such holders demanding our gold. I believe 
that more capital is transferred because of 
distrust of the dollar than because of any 
differential in interest rates. Most individ- 
uals with capital would prefer to keep such 
funds at home when they can trust the 
monetary unit. When they can’t, if history 
teaches us anything, no prohibitions or 
penalties will prevent considerable flight. 

Shortly after the present administration 
took office Henry Alexander, president of the 
Morgan Guaranty Bank in New York, I sup- 
pose in collaboration, put up a trial balloon 
setting forth the dream that we could just 
as well do away entirely with the minimum 
gold reserve requirement for our money. 
The theory was that we could just as well 
exercise proper personal discipline, and then 
we wouldn't need the automatic rigid disci- 
pline of that gold reserve and it could be 
done away with. I wrote him at that time 
and expressed the feeling that he must be 
naive indeed if he thought that any govern- 
ment would substitute sufficient discipline 
under those circumstances. I am always 
amused from an economic standpoint at the 
inscription on our currency, “In God We 
Trust.“ I need no assurance that I can trust 
God. What worries me is whether I can 
trust either party and Congress in refraining 
from ruining this great economy by the 
steady rotting of our money, At the rate it 
is proceeding, Uncle Sam is the 
greatest pickpocket that the world has ever 
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known. The first of the paper, “Conti- 
nentals,“ bore the engaging inscription, “The 
Issue Is in Doubt.“ Perhaps that inscription 
would be just as truthful now. 

Whenever bad money is chasing good 
money into hiding, there is always an Ulu- 
sion of a lack of liquidity. Even gold would 
be available in much greater quantity for 
international purposes, if people could trust 
their respective money. When a national 
government wishes to tamper with the value 
of their money they make paper money legal 
tender by law. What the same thinkers 
would like now Is an international authority 
able to make paper of unlimited expansion 
an international legal tender. For interna- 
tional participants who conduct their affairs 
properly there are ready accommodations. 
All they want is a new sort of credit with an 
unlimited expansion ratio so that undisci- 
plined debtors can count on getting new al- 
lotments of spending money whenever they 
wish. It is bad enough when individual 
countries like Brazil, and possibly ourselves 
10 years hence, wreck themselves with rot- 
ten money, but it will be a sorry day for the 
world when the soft-money advocates do a 
collective wrecking job internationally. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lee W. FINCH, 
Senior Vice President. 


The Wheat Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the membership of the 
House of Representatives, the sage com- 
ments contained in the following edi- 
torial from the Mount Morris Index on 
the administration's wheat deal with the 
Russians, 

The sentiments expressed therein 
come from the heart of the great Mid- 
west and I am confident they represent 
the thoughts not only of the vast major- 
ity of our midwesterners but countless 
millions of other Americans as well. The 
writer has done an admirable job in dis- 
cussing in depth the true nature of what 
is involyed. Not only is the editorial 
excellently written but it is also in my 
opinion a very honest, sincere straight- 
forward and realistic appraisal of the 
relative merits of the wheat sale to the 
Soviets. 

Mr, Speaker, I share the same misgiv- 
ings of the author of the editorial over 
the enthusiasm of the administration 
to bail out Khrushchev and his Com- 
munist world from the inadequacies of 
their rigidly controlled economy whose 
sole aim is the suppression and subjuga- 
tion of freedom loving nations. It is in- 
deed ironic that we should thus strength- 
en his hand so that he can do us more 
harm. 

The editorial follows: 

THE WHEAT DEAL 

It has been obvious for a month that the 
United States would sell wheat to Russia and 
that any argument against the transaction 
was a pure waste of time. 

Administration leaders with the help of 
some prominent farm and business spokes- 
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men conducted a persuasive campaign to 
prepare the people for the decision that was 
announced by President Kennedy last week. 

They presented it in simple and logical 
fashion; Russia needs our wheat and we need 
the business; our allies already are selling 
wheat to the Communists so why shouldn't 
we get some of the business for ourselves; 
after all, we've been supplying wheat to Com- 
munist regimes in Yugoslavia and Poland so 
why shouldn't we add Russia to the list? 

These are rational arguments and they 
were made to sound attractive to the farmers 
who have been fearing a sharp drop in the 
price of wheat and taxpayers who are con- 
scious of the high cost of storage for our huge 
wheat surplus. 

So tt all sounds so reasonable and so much 
a natural part of our new policy of coexist- 
ence with the good Communists that there 
seemed to be no valid arguments against the 
deal, especially since we made it plain that 
we wanted none of the grain to go to the bad 
Communists. 

We agree with all the arguments that have 
been presented in favor of the trade but still 
we are concerned about some of the argu- 
ments that weren't raised and with the 
claims that we made a shrewd bargain, 

The facts are simple, Khrushchev an- 
nounced that he was in the wheat buying 
business and would consider bids from any 
country interested in getting a part of the 
business. 

Countries with surplus wheat lined up in 
a hurry—with the United States bringing up 
the rear. The bargaining was simple and 
there was no shrewdness on our part. 

We simply asked the Russian wheat buyers 
if they would buy our wheat at the sub- 
sidized American price. They said they 
wouldn't. It was that simple. So we're 
going to sell at the world price, the taxpayer 
making up the difference between the domes- 
tic price and the world price—or more than 
50 cents on each bushel sent to Russia. 

Now we reach the main point for discus- 
sion, If Khrushchev desperately needed the 
grain we surely could have driven a better 
bargain including some visible proof that the 
Communist bosses no longer intend to bury 
us, 

If Khrushchey wasn't desperate enough to 
grab the wheat on our terms then what is 
the reason for buying grain that he could 
have done without? 

The only sensible answer is that he now 
considers wheat to be a weapon that can be 
valuable to him at home and abroad. With 
the food problem eased at home and in the 
satellite countries Khrushchev can concen- 
trate on other business which may include 
new advances for the control of space or the 
development of new military hardware. 

He also will be in a stronger position to 
stir up the world's trouble spots at any time 
he sees advantage in ending the present 
thaw. 

The course of communism has been an 
inability to produce ample food supplies. 
This remains true in Russia after 45 years 
under Communist rule and it becomes true 
wherever communism has cast its shadow. 

This pattern has been so consistent that 
It must seem to be a judgment by the God 
that the Communists say does not exist. 
Are we now stepping in where angels refuse 
to tread? 


Political Status of Puerto Rico 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H.R. 5945) to estab- 
lish a procedure for the prompt settlement, 
in a democratic manner, of the political 
status of Puerto Rico, 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am introducing a bill today authorizing 
to be appropriated out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
such sum as may be necessary to reim- 
burse the city of New York for the cost 
of the extra police protection for Mar- 
shal Tito and his party during their re- 
cent visit to that city. I think it is only 
fair and just when one of the most hated 
men of the world is invited by the Presi- 
dent of the United States the city of New 
York should not have to foot the bill for 
this extra police protection. 

Mr. GROSS. Why not let the Presi- 
dent pay for it? 


Ezra Taft Benson Favored Increased 
Trade With Soviets To Reduce Our 
Farm Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, we are in- 
debted to an Arizona man for reminding 
us that the current proposed sale of 
wheat by grain dealers to the Soviet 
Union follows a pattern set in 1955. 

We are further reminded that the 
then Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft 
Benson, favored increased trade with the 
Soviet bloc as a means to reduce U.S. 
farm surpluses, 

Mr. Benson’s son, Reed, a John Birch 
Society official, came to Arizona last 
month but apparently was unable to re- 
fute these facts. Instead he chose to 
cry, “treason” because the present ad- 
ministration is going to permit sales. 

Following are two articles from the 
Arizona Republic, Phoenix morning 
newspaper, issues of October 16, 1963, 
and October 19, 1963: 

PIONEER RED TRADER Says WHEAT DEAL OK 
(By Thelma Heatwole) 

Sun Crry.—The furor over the proposen 
sale of wheat to Russia is puzzling to 
Geza Schutz, of Sun City, who is an Roti 
cultural and industrial economist. 

Schutz, substantiated by newspaper clip- 
pings from the New York Times, points out 
that the sale of grain to a Communist na- 
tion is not new. He also said that he is 
personally disinterested in the political im- 
lications. 

A multimillion-dollar sale of hybrid corn 
seeds and farm machinery to Russia took 
place in the fall of 1955. The sale stirred 
no adverse reaction, Schutz recalled. 

Schutz said however, that the sale of grain 
in 1955 was not nearly in such large quanti- 
ties as the current wheat-for-Russia pro- 

1. 

“I feel that today and in the weeks to come 
the wheat proposal will become one of the 
big election issues,” Schuta said. This is 
dynamite. The grain issue should be con- 
sidered as a question of national interest 
and not as a political argument for or against 
one party.” 

He displayed clippings from the New York 
Times, dated November 9, 1955, in which 
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Ezra Taft Benson, then Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, was quoted as favoring the sale of GOV- 
ernment-owned surplus commodities to Iron 
Curtain countries in exchange for durable 
goods and dollars. 

“I would like a liberalization of our na- 
tional policy regarding trading with Iron 
Curtain countries,” Benson said. I would 
hope we would have as much freedom as 
possible to get rid of our surplus.” 

Schutz, 63, who received his Ph. D. in ec- 
nomics from the University of Geneva, and a 
companion, Roswell Garst, of Coon Rapids, 
Iowa, visited Russia in 1955. 

“We were the first ones to break the Iron 
Curtain,” Schultz said. “We were given 
freedom to travel the land and take colored 
slides in Russia, Romania and Hungary. 
That was when the cold war was really hot.” 

The purpose of the trip was to study the 
agriculture and food situation and for Garst 
to sell hybrid seed corn. As a result, great 
quantities of seed were sold by private 
American seed producers, with the approval 
of the U.S. State Department. 

“We. believed that the cold war situation 
was so critical,” said the former Minnesota 
agricultural economist and grain rancher, 
“that perhaps through food we could bring 
about better relations between the two coun- 
tries. Seldom, if ever, will a nation that is 
well fed start a war.“ 

Schutz, who came to Sun City 2 years ago 
from Lansing, Mich., made a detailed report 
of his travels and findings and presented 
them with pictures to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Later, when Russian, Hungarian 
and Rumanian agricultural delegates came 
to the United States, he was asked by the 
State Department to accompany the tours. 

Schutz, who still serves as an independent 
arbitrator as a panel member of the U.S. 
Federal Conciliation Service, was chairman 
of the U.S. Wage Stabilization Board during 
the Korean war, public member of the War 
Labor Board during World War II. also 
worked with the League of Nations in 1928. 

He points out that the tremendous poten- 
tial of U.S. agriculture based on a free in- 
dependent farming system is more impressive 
to Russians than military might, 

In other statements, Schutz said: 

“He and Garst were the icebreakers who 
broke down the Iron Curtain and opened the 
way for greater trade and cultural exchange 
because they did not act on instructions from 
their government, but as Americans who 
want peace and trade. 

“The more effort Russia puts into modern 
agriculture, the less she will put into the 
war machine, 

“Trade among all nations is the ec 
force toward world — 


Rev SALE Taxason, E BIRCHER DECLARES 
(By Ben Avery) 


The sale of U.S. wheat to Russia would be 
an act of treason because it gives aid and 
comfort to the enemy, Reed Benson, Utah 
State coordinator for the John Birch Society, 
told a Phoenix Press Club forum last night. 

Benson, who was introduced by Frank Ma- 
risch, Arizona coordinator for the society, 
questioned a recent news report that com- 
modities including hybrid corn were sold to 
Iron Curtain countries during President 
Eisenhower's administration, in which his 
father, Ezra Taft Benson, served as Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

In other talks yesterday, Benson told au- 
diences this country is at war with commu- 
nism, and expressed belief this Nation is 
losing that war. 

J. Edgar Hoover told the Nation that the 
sooner we wake up the safer we will be,” 
Benson declared, and he added that the 
Birch Society is dedicated to hastening that 
awakening. 

Benson said the United States is losing 
the war because of treason and the Ameri- 
can people's ignorance of the enemy. He 
named a number of former Government offi- 
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cials as members of a Communist cell in 
the Agriculture Department, and said his 
father was asked why he did not get rid of 
one of them. 

“He has the ear of the President more 
than I do,” young Benson quoted his father 
as replying. 

Benson compared choosing between Com- 
munists to choosing between members of 
Murder, Inc. 

“Every Communist is dedicated to our 
overthrow,” he said. “What difference does 
it makes if they argue over the funeral ar- 
rangements?” 

Asked if he believed President Kennedy is 
“soft on communism,” the young Utahan 

eclared: 


d $ 

“That is putting it mildly.” 

But he did not put it any stronger him- 
self, despite questions about the wheat deal. 

He said that it was when he was consider- 
ing joining the Birch Society in 1961 that he 
first met Robert Welch, its founder and di- 
rector. Before that, he said he obtained a 
copy of the FBI's report on the society. 
Benson said he attended one of Welch's 2-day 
seminars. 

“Then I made a final check with the presi- 
dent of the Church of Latter-day Saints,” he 
declared. He said his father at the time 
issued a statement approving the action. 

Benson declared that Welch still is the 
authoritarian head of the society, and that 
the society has not softened. 

He arrived in the State Monday and spoke 
in Tucson, St. Johns, and Holbrook before 
coming here. He spoke at Glendale last 
night. 

He will speak at 10 a.m. today in Maryvale 
Park, at 2 p.m. in Scottsdale High School, 
and at 8 p.m, In Irving Elementary School in 
Mesa. The meetings are open to the public, 
said Marisch. 

A political science graduate of Brigham 
Young University, Benson campaigned in 
Arizona in behalf of his father’s agricultural 
program in 1956, and declared the recent 
wheat referendum is the best evidence of the 
farmers’ approval of that program. He 
served a mission for the Latter-day Saints 
Church in England. 


Hartke Lauds Editorial on U.N. Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
peoples of the world are pausing today 
to pay tribute to the one vital world 
organization on which hang our hopes 
for the bright, peaceful future of civi- 
lization. Although admittedly not per- 
fect, the United Nations has been, in 
times of strife and crises, the calm, steady 
hand of strength and restraint which 
has prevented global catastrophe. 

Mr. President, WANE radio of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has eloquently stated the 
virtues and pitfalls of the United Na- 
tions in an editorial broadcast October 
22, 1963, and I ask unanimous consent 
that this statement be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED Nations Day 


An organization which embodies one of 
mankind’s greatest dreams marks its 18th 
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anniversary this fall. October 24 is United 
Nations Day. Since its founding, many have 
doubted from time to time whether it could 
ever survive this long. But so far, it has 
survived * * perhaps because it remains 
both a symbol and a tool of the human de- 
sire for world peace and brotherhood. 

As a symbol, it represents some of man’s 
most noble aspirations * * * to live in 
peace and to extend friendship and a help- 
ing hand to others. As a tool, it serves as 
man’s first attempt on such a universal and 
concerted scale to take practical steps to 
achieve these aspirations. 

As a symbol of an ideal, the U. N.'s value is 
undiminished. As a practical tool, It has 
been less effective. 

At times it has brought representatives of 
widely divergent viewpoints and totally dif- 
ferent cultures together in conversations 
which have furthered genuine understand- 
ing. At other times it has provided only a 
platform from which one group hurls insults 
at another. 

The U.N. has sometimes been an effective 
keeper of the peace, In other times, it has 
been pitifully inadequate. On some occa- 
sions, too, the U.N. has stepped beyond its 
international peacekeeping role to meddle 
in the internal affairs of some of its mem- 
ber nations. The distinction between in- 
ternational affairs and internal affairs has 
become clouded. 

But the fact that the U.N. has not been 
completely effective does not mean it has 
not been effective at all. Even if it has 
averted a shooting war only once, that’s 
enough to justify its existence. Even though 
it often degenerates into little more than a 
debating society, a war of words is preferable 
to a war of nuclear bombs, and while men 
are still talking, they are less likely to fight. 

The U.N., like all human organizations, 
is beset by the eternal conflict which divides 
man's soul * * * his creativity versus his 
destructiveness. Sometimes one impulse is 
dominant, sometimes the opposite. It’s in 
the times of creativity that man establishes 
institutions such as the U.N. And it’s in 
his destructive phases that he turns such 
institutions into mockeries. The U.N. has 
provided a worldwide stage where this con- 
flict has been acted out. 

The United Nations has many faults * * * 
because it suffers from human nature. But 
when we pay our respects to the ideals which 
it symbolizes and to the positive accomplish- 
ments it has made, we pay our respects to 
ourselves. 


No. 20—New Hampshire: The 
Gamblers’ Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleas- 
ure for me to tell the Members of this 
House a few things about gambling in 
the State of New Hampshire. 

In 1962 $82 million was bet on New 
Hampshire's race tracks. This legal ac- 
tivity brought into the coffers of its State 
treasury almost $6 million in revenue. 

According to the McClellan committee 
hearings, illegal gambling may be 
roughly calculated as having been 
slishtly under $400 million last year. 
But New Hampshire realized that this 
illegal gambling was nothing but a gang- 
ster’s grab-bag. So it acted—wisely 
and courageously. i 
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I have no doubt that the New Hamp- 
shire lottery, to become operative next 
March, will flourish as an example of 
financial and social realism. The vast 
revenues now buoying the underworld 
will be significantly diverted into public 
coffers, to the benefit of the people 
rather than a select coterie of crime 
bosses. 


New Hampshire has sensibly recog- 
nized that gambling must be controlled 
as it cannot be eradicated. Human na- 
ture cannot be molded to fit bluenose 
dreams. If New Hampshire’s common- 
sense can be contagious, it will spell out 
the end of gambling as a major form of 
criminal sustenance, for gambling must 
be outlawed to be a fruitful source of 
government revenues. 

I am certain that the New Hampshire 
congressional delegation is fully cogni- 
zant of the many ways in which their 
State lotterly will benefit the State. I 
hope they will join in seeking to give 
the wisdom of their State national scope 
by supporting my fight for the establish- 
ment of a national lottery. 

My hat is off to New Hampshire for 
taking the necessary action to change 
their State from a gamblers’ paradise to 
the people’s haven. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, as a Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, I am heartened by 
the support expressed for a strong civil 
rights bill by one of our leading news- 
papers, the Newark Evening News. I 
1 in complete agreement with its view 


It is long past time to join this battle of 
civil rights In the Congrees. Rather than 
the haggling and the horse trading, let the 
vote begin. Let those who endorse a mean- 
ingful expression of civil rights stand and 
be counted against those who do not. 

At some point in history civil rights must 
rise above politics. It could be now. 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

I would also like to call attention to 
an editorial which recently appeared 
in the New York Post, as well as an edi- 
torial in today’s New York Times. They 
are a cogent expression of the urgency 
for bringing a strong bill to the floor and 
permitting all the Members of Con- 
gress to vote on all the provisions now 
in the House subcommittee bill. I ask 
that the text of these editorials also be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD.. ~ 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Newark a Evening News, Oct. 
18, ] 
Time To Bx COUNTED 

New Jersey's Senator Case has blown the 

whistle on the familiar game of diluting civil 
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rights with political expediency. He fears 
1963's record of accomplishment “again will 
have civil rights on the cover and not enough 
inside.” 

To his judgment Senator Case brings the 
authority of both experience and conviction. 
He watched the erosive process at work in 
1957 and 1960 when he helped lead the fight 
against rule 22 and the southern filibuster 
it harbors. He found dilution as frustrating 
then as it is now. 

The Senator, better than most of his col- 
leagues, knows the political odds in this 
fight. Yet his point is one on which men of 
conscience must agree. 

At issue here are rights—rights that are 
imbedded in the Constitution and in com- 
mon morality. They are not privileges or 
favors. There is a principle involved here 
that should not be compromised or bartered 
away. 

The latest concessions by Attorney General 
Kennedy make it look as though it might be. 
What could be more defeatist than to accept 
token segregation in public accommodations 
to a degree that is not countenanced in more 
enlightened legislation enacted by such 
States as New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania? Or to agree that the government 
may join suit for a Negro's rights in public 
schools and polling places, but nowhere else? 

To do so suggests, as Senator Case points 
out, “a surrender before the battle is begun.” 

It is long past time to join this battle of 
civil rights in the Congress. Rather than the 
haggling and the horse trading, let the vote 
begin. Let those who endorse a meaningful 
expression of civil rights stand and be 
counted against those who do not. 

At some point in history civil rights must 
rise above politics. It could be now. 

[From the New York (N.Y.) Post, Oct. 18, 
1963 


A TIME OUT FOR DECISION 


Representative CELLER’S sudden decision to 
postpone further meetings of the House Ju- 
diclary Committee until next Tuesday was a 
play for time. 

We hope it reflects the administration's 
awareness of the dismay and disenchantment 
created by Attorney General Kennedy's un- 
fortunate attempt—in which CELLER has un- 
happily concurred—to dilute the strong civil 
rights bill adopted by the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee. We hope that, by the time the full 
committee meets again, its northern members 
will have heard enough from the civil rights 
legions to reverse the retreat, and that the 
Attorney General wil use the interval for re- 
flection and reconsideration. 

One point should be clarified promptly in 
the confusion generated by Robert Ken- 
nedy’s testimony. He argued that the sub- 
committee’s part III provision, essentially 
designed to give the Justice Department new 
powers to initiate suits in behalf of victim- 
ized Negroes, was so loosely drawn that it 
would oblige the Department to intervene in 
many extraneous matters. The answer is 
simple. If the provision was badly drafted, 
it can be quickly rewritten. 

The spirit of the clause is clear. To con- 
demn it for poor language is a debater's 
device, not a serious argument. 

As Senator Oase, Republican, of New Jer- 
sey, has pointed out, the Justice Department 
has time and again justified its failure to 
come to the aid of Negroes under fire on 
the ground that it lacks authorization to do 
so. If that is true, he observed, enactment 
of the essence of part III is crucial, 

His position is unassailable. How can the 
Justice Department alternately lament the 
inadequacy of its powers in cases of perse- 
cution that “cry out for intercession” and 
ret use to make a massive fight for a provision 
that would give it vital weapons? There is 
neither logic nor principle in this stand. 
Nor do we believe this form of perhaps well- 
intentioned appeasement can ever stand the 
test of practicality. It will instead invite 
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news demands for some graver concessions 
from the rightwing coalition. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 23, 1963] 
WHICH War on CW. Ricurs? 


All the fighting over the civil rights legis- 
lation in the House Judiciary Committee is 
being done by the friends of civil rights— 
against one another. For an understanding 
of this bizarre battle, it is helpful to look 
both backward and forward. 

In June, after the street demonstrations 
for racial equality in Birmingham and other 
Southern cities, President Kennedy at last 
sent to Congress a strong civil rights bill. 
Weeks of hearings and executive sessions by 
a House Judiciary subcommittee resulted in 
the presentation to the full committee of an 
even stronger bill—one that contains needed 
protections not covered by the White House 
proposal. Chief among these is a provision 
for Federal suits to prevent denials of civil 
rights, a broadened version of the so-called 
title III of President Eisenhower's civil 
rights bill of 1957. This title passed the 
House 6 years ago but was killed in the 
Senate. 

Attorney General Kennedy, convinced that 
the stronger subcommittee bill had no realis- 
tie chance of ultimate passage, decided that 
the only way to save the civil rights cause 
was to work for a return to the original 
administration version. The unexpected and 
unwanted result has been confusion and con- 
flict in the civil rights camp, to the vast en- 
joyment of the Southerners, who want no 
bill at all. Several of the Republicans, whose 
support the Attorney General rightly said was 
essential to the passage of any bill, have 
joined liberal Democrats in asking why it 
was necessary to beat a premature retreat 
from a measure they considered better geared 
to achieving the administration’s stated 
goals than the Kennedy bill itself. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate aspect of 
the division over tactics is that it has fore- 
stalled any real effort within the committee 
to deal with certain language defects that do 
exist in the subcommitee draft. The title 
III provision, for example, is so broadly 
drawn that it might open the way for an 
extension of Federal power in areas remote 
from civil rights. Technical problems of this 
kind could and should have been cleared up 
in the committee; but now there is a polar- 
ization of viewpoint in which the committee 
members feel obliged to make an all-or- 
nothing choice between the subcommittee 
version and the one sent to Capitol Hill by 
the White House. 

The upshot is a fight between the wrong 
people, in the wrong forum, at the wrong 
time. The real test for civil rights legisla- 
tion will come in the Senate, where Southern 
filibusterers have much greater latitude for 
obstruction and for forcing concessions. If 
retreats must eventually be made in the in- 
terest of salvaging any adequate civil rights 
measure, that is where the showdown is 
bound to be. To start retreating now—in 
the face of objections from a majority ap- 
parently eager to support a stronger bill—is 
wrong in principle and wrong in tactics. 


The Death of the President of the 
Ogden, Utah, Branch of the NAACP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SHERMAN P. LLOYD 
OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 
Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, a leader 


from Utah in the civil rights movement 
has been killed while carrying out his 
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public responsibility. His death occurred 
on October 18. 

Detective Sgt. Marshall N. White, an 
18-year veteran with the Ogden Police 
Department, was shot and killed while 
searching a home for a prowler. 

Mr. White was President of the Ogden 
branch of the NAACP, 

His life and death reflect the dual 
demands of American citizenship for in- 
dividual rights and responsibility. 
Rights without responsibility is anarchy; 
responsibility without rights is tyranny, 
Mr. White gave full devotion to both. 

Mr. White's life was taken while he was 
in the service of his fellow citizens, pre- 
serving law and order so that men and 
women living in freedom would be safe 
in their pursuit of Hife, liberty, and hap- 
piness. 

His life added merit to the causes to 
which he dedicated himself. 


Exchange of Educational TV Programs 
Between Japan and the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 16, 1963, the second United States- 
Japan Conference on Cultural and 
Educational Interchange was held in 
Washington, D.C, Dr, Frank Stanton, 
president of CBS, was a member of the 
U.S. delegation to this conference and 
made the keynote remarks. In the 
course of Dr. Stanton’s remarks he made 
some interesting recommendations con- 
cerning the exchange of educational TV 
programs between Japan and the United 
States. As usual, Dr. Stanton’s obser- 
vations were constructive and informa- 
tive. 

I commend the remarks to my col- 
leagues and ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECOND UNITED STATES-JAPAN CONFERENCE ON 
CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERCHANGE 
(By Frank Stanton) 

Mr. Chairman, ed delegates 
from Japan and the United States, ladies, 
and gentlemen: 

As I think you all know, I am substitut- 
ing today for my friend and former colleague 
Edward R. Murrow. I am very happy to 
be able to tell you that he continues to 
make excellent progress. And while I regret 
that his illness is the reason for my being 
here, I am very grateful for this opportunity 
to be a part of this conference. 

Yesterday the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and the British Broadcasting Corp. 
presented the first discussion broadcast in 
history to be seen live on two continents 
simultaneously. For the first time in human 
experience men spoke to each other—face 
to face—across an ocean. Three cities— 
Rome, London, and Princeton, N.J.—were 
linked by Telstar relay in this second town 
meeting of the world. Churchmen from 
Tanganyika, West Germany, England, and 
the United States participated in a spirited 
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discussion of reform, renewal, and reunion . 
in the churches of Christendom. 

More important than the cities or the 
nations represented are the international 
implications of such a link. Surely this is 
one of the most exciting examples of the 
potential television holds for bringing peo- 
ples and nations together. It is our great 
good fortune that communication by sight 
and sound through satellite relay now joins 
so many nations at Just the time in history 
when an understanding of other people’s 
culture and political institutions has be- 
come more than just a textbook exercise. 
Now it is a matter on which the very sur- 
vival of our societies may depend. 

It would be entirely impractical, however, 
to allow our vision of a world united by 
satellite communications to obscure the fact 
that this is simply not golng to happen, ex- 
cept on a small and intermittent scale, for 
some time to come. Eventually satellite 
communication will play a major cultural 
and educational role. In due time it may 
become not only the most powerful, but 
also the most economical way for nations 
to share their cultural and educational ex- 
periences. 

This dream is not yet reality, but we al- 
ready have a most acceptable substitute for 
the instantaneous electronic link. In the 
early days of television, it was a time-con- 

business to transport film overseas. 
Now, with jet aircraft, it has become a mat- 
ter of hours. A concert performed in Lin- 
coln Center’s Philharmonic Hall can be en- 
joyed on the other side of the Pacific Ocean 
on the same day. 

Unfortunately, on both sides of the Pacific, 
there is. not always unanimity on what 
should be sent. On occasion the theory has 
becn advanced in both countries that a con- 
trolling factor in the export of television pro- 
graming should be the effect a program may 
have on the national image. The implica- 
tion of this argument is that we should avoid 
presenting disturbing problems in our society 
to the peoples of other nations. It also in- 
fers that what entertains us at home may 
embarrass us abroad, and hence should be 
withheld from oversea audiences. 

I deplore both aspects of this theory. We 
cannot embrace a policy that asks us to hide 
our imperfections from the rest of the world. 
It is far more important to show people 
everywhere that a free press, in every form, 
is free to criticize as well as to praise, free 
to show shortcomings as well as strengths. 
The same holds true for entertainment pro- 
graming. To hide the fact that we are di- 
verted by mystery dramas and westerns, 
Suiri Geki and the Samurai, is to, conceal 
our true character, and to represent ourselves 
as something we are not. If we adopted this 
mischievous doctrine, we should fool no one 
but ourselves. 

We have had heartening evidence that the 
open and uninhibited export policy is not 
only the most honest, but the most effective 
as well. The frank disclosure of our im- 
perfections and diversions has in countless 
cases earned us the respect and affection of 
oversea viewers. We face difficult social, 
economic and educational problems in the 
United States, and it is important that other 
nations be aware of this. It is also important 
that they understand that a democratic 
society is not ashamed to expose its imper- 
fections to the world at large, and in fact 
welcomes the frank discussion that only a 
free and courageous press can generate, 

Among men of good will, regardless of na- 
tionality, exchange of programing should 
never be confined to any one of several cate- 
gories of programing, nor confined by any 
outside authority attempting to draw a line 
between what is “good” and what is “bad” 
for our national image. The exchange must 
include, on the part of both nations, hard 
news, documentaries, art, music, education, 
Sports—the entire spectrum of programing. 
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Both parties to this conference haye urged 
that it not bog down in a protracted semantic 
discussion over what is “cultural” and “edu- 
cational” and what is not. I promise to ob- 
serve this injunction after this one brief 
footnote. I believe the best mirror of a cul- 
ture, in the context of television, is the 
composite of all the programing we view, 
from chamber music to western, from 
Kabuki to Samurai; and I believe that only 
this composite, and not selected educational 
prizewinners or elegant showpieces will truly 
achieve the educational results we all seek. 

In this context let us look briefly at the 
growing exchange of programing that is 
taking place between Japan and the United 
States. Because I have greater firsthand 
knowledge of my own company's activities 
in this area, and because time did not per- 
mit obtaining industry-wide data—I was 
asked to stand for Mr. Murrow only a few 
days ago—I shall chiefly call upon CBS ex- 
perience. But in doing so I do not mean 
in any way to minimize the contributions of 
other programing distributors; these have 
been equally vigorous. 

CBS has supplied a newsfilm service to 
Japan since 1955. At the present time three 
of the five major Japanese television net- 
works subscribe to our daily newsfilm serv- 
ice, and a half-million feet of 16-millimeter 
film are shipped annually to these three 
networks. This means that each network, 
from just this one source, has available each 
week more than an hour and a half of film 
depicting current events in the United 
States and other countries around the world, 
An additional 104% hours a week of Ameri- 
can and British newsfilm is also imported by 
Japanese film operations, 

In the last 5 years CBS alone has sup- 
plied more than 2,700 different programs to 
Japanese networks, These have included 
not only the news and public affairs broad- 
casts such as “CBS Reports,” “Eyewitness” 
and “Twentieth Century,” “Town Meeting of 
the World,” and “A Tour of the White House 
With. Mrs, John F. Kennedy,” but also en- 
tertainment series like Playhouse 90,” “The 
Defenders,” “I Love Lucy,” and “Perry 
Mason.“ About one-fifth of CBS television 
programing purchased in Japan falls in the 
news and public affairs category. And this 
does not include the newsfilm referred to 
previously. Often these broadcasts—es- 
pecially if they have particular immediacy— 
are seen in the United States one night and 
in Japan the next. 

The volume of this programing—some 50 
percent of Japanese network television dur- 
ing prime-time evening hours now comes 
from the United States—is the direct result 
of the removal of restrictions on how much 
Pp the Japanese networks could ac- 
cept, and how much they were permitted to 
pay for it. 

It is true, and I would be the first to 
concede the point, that for the moment at 
least the exchange is lopsided: We export 
far more than we import. But I also believe 
that Japanese television film product will 
increasingly find its way into the world 
market. The television counterparts of such 
strikingly talented motion picture produc- 
tion organizations as Toho, Toei and Daiel, 
who have just begun to venture into televi- 
sion, will inevitably visit their own talent 
on the world at large. Recall, if you will, 
that only a little over a decade ago world 
manufacturers of optical and electronic 
components and devices never dreamed what 
Japanese inventiveness and industry would 
mean to them competitively in an astound- 
ingly short time. 

There are obstacles of course. Japanese 
are accustomed to seeing American programs 
dubbed into Japanese or with Japanese sub- 
titles. Because English is taught in Japa- 
nese schools many actually prefer to see 
and hear a program just as it is shown in 
the United States, In the United States, on 
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the other hand, we are not accustomed either 
to subtitles or to viewing in the original 
language, largely because of the vast amount 
of television programing available which 
crowds out foreign product. But habits, no 
matter how deeply entrenched, have a way 
of changing, and as Ed Murrow recently 
indicated, there “begins to be a two-way 
street, an exchange of cultural programs 
which can contribute greatly to the mutual 
understanding between nations.” 

Numerous film stories depicting current 
events, supplied by Japanese companies and 
U.S. reporters, are shown almost daily on 
U.S. television. During the last 4 years tele- 
vision programing produced in Japan has 
appeared both on networks and individual 
stations in this country. “Twentieth Cen- 
tury” presented Japan's Changing Face.” 
“CBS Reports” produced a detailed study of 
trade problems in the Far East. Several 
“Eyewitness” broadcasts have focused on 
Japan. Episodes depicting Japanese culture 
have been shown on such diverse programs 
as the “Ed Sullivan Show,” “Playhouse 90,” 
and “Small World.” Last summer's tour of 
Japan by the New York Philharmonic was 
covered for television in the United States, 
and segments of the Japanese version of “My 
Fair Lady” were seen recently on the “CBS 
Evening News“ with Walter Cronkite. In- 
cidentally, if a play about the English writ- 
ten by an Irishman and adapted for the 
musical stage by an American can become a 
hit in Japan, then there is every reason to 
believe that this whole business of cultural 
exchange has a promising future. 

We are now trying to acquire Japanese 
television program products for use In the 
United States, and to encourage Japanese 
producers to offer more material for such 
use. CBS Films has just obtained inter- 
national distribution rights to “Angel in the 
Smoke,” produced by TBS, a searching study 
of a young Japanese brought up in the in- 
dustrial section of Tokyo and his attempt to 
carve a niche in Japan's new and booming 
economy, 

Another approach is a project we launched 
2 years ago, “The International Hour,” in 
which Japan is 1 of 11 participating nations. 
NHK. TBS, and FUJI have all made contri- 
butions featuring Japanese music and dance 
to “The International Hour.” Episodes from 
“The American Musical Theater,” Eugene 
Ormandy’s Sound of America and American 
Jazz,” produced by CBS, were exchanged for 
the Japanese programs. 

The series won high critical acclaim. The 
New York Times noted that “the traditional 
Japanese forms of the theater make absorb- 
ing presentation in their transfer to the 
home screen * * * the larger thought sug- 
gested by [these] visits with Japanese 
television was the excitement inherent in 
application of the Japanese mastery of elec- 
tronic techniques to the interpretation of 
their own traditions into visual arts.” 

Finally, a most promising venture appears 
to be the exchange of television personnel 
as well as programs, During the last 5 years 
more than 300 Japanese engaged in all as- 
pects of broadcasting have visited CBS of- 
fices and studios in New York and Los An- 
geles. Undoubtedly they were also welcomed 
by many other broadcasting organizations in 
the United States. 

While the flow of personnel in the other 
direction has been somewhat smaller, Ameri- 
can management and program personnel 
frequently visit Japan. In addition, U.S. 
broadcasters maintain permanent news 
bureaus and business offices In Japan, just 
as Japanese networks do in the United States. 

From all this it seems clear that this con- 
ference need not concern itself with the ex- 
change of television p through 
commercial channels: Nor do we need to 
address ourselves to the exchange of com- 
mercial broadcasting personnel, technolog- 
ical or statistical information. Broadcasters 
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in both Japan and th? United States have de- 
veloped exchange agreements in these areas 
which are functioning smoothly, which are 
productive and which hold great promise for 
the future. 

In terms of numbers of sets and the per- 
centage of population covered by them, the 
United States and Japan are the two largest 
television nations in the world. I think it 
is entirely fitting that we should share our 
programs, our personnel, and our expertise. 
Moreover, the impact of these programs is 
bound to be wholly constructive. In the his- 


tory of Japanese-American relations perhaps 


no other exchange will, in the long run, con- 
tribute as much towards bringing about the 
mutual understanding and respect of our 
peoples. 

As I see it, the challenge of this confer- 
ence is to point the way toward overcoming 
the obstacles to a comparable exchange in 
the educational television field, There are 
obvious reasons for these problems, and it is 
just as obvious that this conference will be 
helpful in solving them. 

One of the basic problems from the point 
of view of the United States is that educa- 
tional television here is just getting or- 
ganized. It is plagued and frustrated by 
serious growing pains—lack of programing 
and lack of financial support, for example. 
These problems undoubtedly have partly ac- 
counted for the shortage of educational pro- 
graming suitable for export, and also for the 
lack of information on what is available. 
Other factors, perhaps, account for the same 
dilemma in Japan. But in both cases we 
know that educational television program- 
ing has been available for export, and also 
that no significant exchange of programing 
has taken place. The obstacles which have 
prevented this exchange will continue to do 
so unless they are identified and eliminated. 
Interestingly, both the Japanese study group 
and the American study group identified al- 
most exactly the same roadblocks. And in- 
terestingly also, in no case do any of these 
present any impediment to the exchange of 
commercial television between our two na- 
tions. 

To expedite the deliberations of this con- 
ference I have been asked to “list and de- 
scribe the obstacles to exchange” and then 
to “make succinct recommendations that 
will be meaningful to the delegates * * * 
and to those able to act upon these recom- 
mendations.” In my attempt to do so I 
hope that the distinguished delegates will 
not hesitate to criticize any suggestions I 
might offer. Only through free and unin- 
hibited exchange of opinion are we likely to 
find the answers to the problems confronting 
us, 


1, Both study groups suggest the estab- 
lishment of a permanent clearinghouse in 
each country whose function would be to 
focus on educational television exchange 
problems. The clearinghouses would be 
assigned the tasks of overcoming existing 
obstacles to educational television exchange 
in their respective countries and to promot- 
ing greater exchange. They would, for ex- 
ample, prepare a catalog of available edu- 
cational television programing, assist in the 
development of personnel exchange pro- 
grams, and provide translation and research 
Services; and they would, of course, main- 
tain close liaison with each other. 

Recommendation: This threshold recom- 
mendation appears eminently sound and I 
urge this Conference to agree in principle 
that each of the two nations establish such 
a clearinghouse. The organization and 
financing of the two agencies should rest, 
of course, entirely with the broadcasters of 
each country and not with this Conference. 
As a matter of information to both delega- 
tions, however, I recommend to the Ameri- 
can delegation that it request National Edu- 
cational Television to organize, staff, and 
2 under its auspices, the US. clearing - 

use, 
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2. Both study groups also identified the 
following as serious problems: 

A. Lack of knowledge of educational tele- 
vision available in Japan for 
broadcast in the United States and vice 
versa; 

B. The complexity of custom regulations 
and brokerage arrangements; 

C. The complexity of copyright clearance 
procedures; 

D. The cost of dubbing and substituting; 

E. The lack of information on Japanese 
and American audience reaction, particu- 
larly school audiences; and 

F. The shortage of translations of papers 
bearing on technical and research problems. 

Recommendation: None of these prob- 
lems—as difficult as they may appear—tis in- 
surmountable. They have all been faced 
and, generally speaking, satisfactorily solved 
by commercial broadcasters. It is recom- 
mended that they be surveyed in Japan and 
in the United States by groups commissioned 
by the respective clearinghouses. These 
groups should be composed of individuals 
representing both public and private organ- 
izations which have responsibilities in the 
specific. problem areas. In the United 
States, for example, such organizations as 
the National Association of Broadcasters, the 
Television Program Export Association, the 
Customs Bureau, the several television pro- 
graming exporters, the National Educa- 
tion Association, educational foundations 
and other groups would, I am confident, be 
most willing to bring their experience and 
competence to bear upon the existing ob- 
stacles to a greater and more productive pro- 
gram exchange. 


Thank you for your considerate attention. 


Independence Day of Vietnam 
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or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


‘or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 26 the Republic of Vietnam will 
celebrate the ninth anniversary of her 
independence. On this auspicious occa- 
sion, we wish to take this opportunity 
to send warm felicitations to His Excel- 
lency, the President, Ngo Dinh Diem; 
and His Excellency the Vietnamese Am- 
bassador to the United States, Do Vang 
Ly. 

At the Geneva Conference in the sum- 
mer of 1954 Vietnam was partitioned 
along the 17th parallel. At that time, 
Western observers gave South Vietnam 
almost no chance of withstanding the 
challenge of Communist North Vietnam. 
I think it is worthwhile remembering 
this fact at a time when our thoughts 
on South Vietnam are filled with doubts 
and apprehension. 

The situation that faced South Viet- 
nam after the Geneva Conference was 
filled with many difficulties. The years 
of war had destroyed almost all trans- 
portation and communication, and the 
econmy of the country had come to a 
virtual standstill. Political power was 
in the grip of the armed Cao Dai and 
Hoa Hao religious sects, the Binh Xuyen 
crime syndicate, and a number of other 
organized groups intent upon obstruct- 
ing the development of a strong govern- 
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ment at Saigon. There was the national 
army, but the soldiers were demoralized 
by recent military defeat and the very 
loyalty of the army was uncertain. An- 
other major problem was the influx of 
more than 800,000 destitute refugees who 
had abandoned all they possessed in the 
north and fied southward from com- 
munism. On the credit side, South Viet- 
nam's important assets were the firm 
leadership of Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem, the 
patriotism of the Vietnamese people, and 
the backing of the United States. 

The independence of South Vietnam 
was Officially proclaimed on October 26, 
1954, but this event did not really alter 
the anticipation of a Communist take- 
over. It was considered only a question 
of time before the unstable south fell 
into the clutches of the Communists of 
North Vietman. Mr. Speaker, it happens 
that South Vietnam will celerbate the 
ninth anniversary of its independence. 
It means that for almost a decade now 
the Government and people of South 
Vietnam have been solving many of the 
problems that once threatened to de- 
stroy the country. Above all, it means 
that they have been successfully resist- 
ing the Communist attempts at aggres- 
sion and subversion. It has been a long 
and terrible struggle, with a heavy toll 
in ravaged crops, confiscated livestock, 
burned homes, misery and death. 

Since the Communists opened their 
all-out attack on South Vietnam, our 
country has increased both military and 
economic assistance and has repeatedly 
stated its determination to help the 
Vietnamese defend themselves. The 
United States sees the Communist at- 
tempt to conquer South Vietnam as a 
threat to our own security, because a 
Communist victory there might lead 
many people to believe that communism 
is in fact the wave of the future. The 
defeat of South Vietnam would increase 
the difficulty of defending the rest of 
southeast Asia and place in jeopardy the 
independent development of all free As- 
ian countries. 

The people of South Vietnam and their 
government have fought bravely against 
Communist aggression and subversion, 
and they have shown the world again 
that it is possible to stand up to the 
forces of communism. There are few 
people in the world today who have had 
to fight so steadfastly to preserve their 
freedom and independence as those who 
live in South Vietnam. They deserve our 
admiration, and I take this opportunity 
to salute them on the anniversary of 
their country’s independence. 


H. M. Baggarly, Outstanding Editor, 
Writes of Current Problems in Our 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 
IN THE SENATE ERE STATES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
H. M. Baggarly, famous Texas editor of 
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the Tulia Herald, has written a discern- 
ing column discussing a facet of news 
management which is most interesting. 
Mr. Baggarly, whose newspaper writings 
have won him numerous awards, and who 
perhaps is the most quoted member of 
his profession by other Texas editors, 
presents here a column deserving of the 
most careful study. I ask unanimous 
consent that the column entitled “The 
Country Editor” by this distinguished, 
award-winning Texas newsman from 
the Thursday, October 10, 1963, edition 
of the Tulia Herald be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


(By H. M. Baggarly) 
A vice president of the National Broad- 


the “managed news“ which is dispensed by 
the big dailies and their radio and TV voices. 

he believes the readers are as much to 
blame as are publishers with axes to grind. 
The public seldom if ever demands “both 
sides 


It only demands the 
side it wants to hear, ammunition for its 
cause. 

It is alarming to learn that most of the 
mail to news dispensing agencies isn't a re- 
quest for knowledge and information—it is 
a demand that news be withheld, that a com- 
mentator be put off the air, that a columnist 


Is it American to demand that a radio 
station drop a religious broadcast of another 
faith? Is it American to demand that men 
of the stature of Chet Huntley be dropped 
from a television network? Is it American 
to threaten to withhold patronage from a 


one doesn't like? 2 

In a democracy, expression of opinion 
should never be curbed. As much as we 
would like to do something about the dis- 
semination of false information and slanted 
news, still this isn't advisable since in our 
efforts to dig out a few weeds, we will in- 
advertently dig up some of the flowers too. 

Americans must understand that this 
sword is two-edged. Things have a way 
of backfiring. If we pass a law to discrim- 
inate against the Catholics, then that same 
law may be used to discriminate against Prot- 
estants next week. If we seek to ban an 
unpopular and minority religious sect to- 
day, that precedent may be used to ban our 
own religion tomorrow, The noose we weave 
to hang our enemy may be used to hang our- 
selves. 

If we demand Protestant religious exer- 
elses in our schools today, tomorrow the 
required exercises may be Catholic. If we 
want a newspaper column deleted because 
we don't agree with its author, that same 
precedent may be used to delete our favorite 
column next time. 

Human nature never changes, whether a 
person is 8 or 80. The 8-year-old school boy 
would like to have a 12-month vacation each 
year and no school. He would like to have 
all dessert and no vegetables. 

The young housewife would like to have 
lots of time for club work and bridge parties 
and a minimum of housework and dish 


The conservative businessman would like 
to have good business, high profits, low 
wages to pay, and low taxes. S 

Man wants to have his cake and eat it too. 
What he never seems to learn is that we can't 
divorce high business profits from a pros- 
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perous working force. Business prosperity 
and mass unemployment can’t coexist. 

Big business leaders, plagued with wage 
problems, often eye automation with a far- 
away look. They long for the day they can 
turn labor out to pasture and replace it with 
machines. This is a reasonable reaction if 
we prefer to look no farther than the end 
of our noses. But the only catch is this, 
with labor on relief, who is going to buy 
what the merchant has to sell? We haven't 
heard of many shopping booms where 
laborers attempt to live off 625 a week un- 
employment checks. 

As much as we would like to have high 
sales and low overhead, such a situation can- 
not he had. 

There is also a connection, indirect if not 
direct, between high taxes and prosperity. 
That is to say that if the factors which 
brought about high taxes had been bypassed 
or evaded, not faced, then we might not be 
enjoying the prosperity which is ours today. 

For example, had the administrations of 
the past 30 years ignored the agricultural 
problem, refused to consider any kind of an 
agricultural program, we might have saved 
a few tax dollars, but in saving these tax 
dollars, what would have happened to the 
farmer? 

As we have pointed out more than once, 
what counts isn’t our gross pay, our taxes, 
the size of our paycheck. It means nothing 
to compare the number of dollars we earned 
in 1933 with the number we earned in 1963. 
It means nothing to compare the taxes we 
paid in 1933 with those paid in 1963. 

The only thing that counts is the relative 
buying power of these dollars that are left 
after taxes which we call our standard of 
living. ; 

The fact is, the dollars we have left in 
1963 are providing us the highest standard 
of living any nation has enjoyed in the his- 
tory of the world. And from an economic 
standpoint, that is the only thing that 
counts, 

But we'll always have those dear souls 
who want 1963 income and 1933 taxes, who 
want what they call a dollar worth a dollar 
and not 59 cents but they want that dollar 
in the quantity that dollars are available in 
1963, not in 1933. We'll always have those 
precious souls who want their cake and eat 
it too, who want to dance without paying 
the piper. 

And a few of these souls would like to have 
a price for their grain which only an effective 
Government-farm program could guarantee, 
but raise this grain in unlimited quantities. 

How any American could justify attempts 
in a democracy to deliberately discourage 
large numbers of our citizens from yoting 
is difficult to understand. These efforts to 
preserve Government by minority smack of 
medieval Europe when the prevailing phi- 
losophy was that the masses are incapable of 
governing themselves. They must instead 
have the “sound and conservative” leader- 
ship of the handful of uncommon men. 

This philosophy sprang up in this coun- 
try from the very beginning. It was in 
America that politicians advocated that only 
landowners be allowed to vote. It was in 
America that a Dallas billionaire suggested 
that a man should be given not one but a 
number of votes, the number to be deter- 
mined by his wealth. (Since that man is a 
member of the First Baptist Church in Dal- 
las, we wonder why he doesn't advocate the 
same principle in determining church policy. 
For instance, if a pastor was to be called, 
Brother Hunt could have perhaps 100 votes, 
while the dollar-a-Sunday student would 
get only 1 vote. Or if the church wanted to 
yote on integration of its membership, some- 
thing Brother Hunt vigorously opposes, he 
could say “no” a hundred times instead of 
Just once.) 

It is admitted that some people are better 
qualified to cast a vote than others, but 
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these qualifications are not necessarily based 
on whether or not one has paid a poll tax. 
We know political illiterates who never fail 
to pay a poll tax and vote. And we know 
intelligent citizens whose chief sin is in- 
ability to support a family of five on $60 
a week. With grocery bills, doctors bills, 
hospital bills, and a hundred other bills all 
staring them in the face, they pass up that 
$3.50 poll tax which seems to be the only 
bill they can dodge. 

But with all its alleged drawbacks, we 
have yet to find a better way to govern our- 
selves than rule by the majority. 

Of course we seldom hear any complaint 
of so-called bloc voting unless the bloc votes 
against us. So it it that no votes are “dirty” 
unless they aren't ours. 


H.R: 333, a Bill To Lift Antitrust 
Immunities From Labor Organizations 
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HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been receiving a good 
deal of mail lately concerning H.R. 333, 
a bill which amends the Sherman Act, 
Clayton Act, Norris-LaGuardia Act, and 
Taft-Hartley Act so as to lift antitrust 
immunities from labor organizations. 
By far the great majority of these let- 
ters have been in support of this bill. 
Yet I have received other letters which 
condemn this bill and similar attempts 
to curb union monopoly power. These 
letters reveal certain misconceptions 
about the nature and effect of my bill. 

First of all, my bill would not elimi- 
nate health and welfare benefits or pen- 
sion plans. International unions and 
brotherhoods could continue to admin- 
ister such plans, providing, of course, 
that these benefits could not be with- 
held as a lever to regain control of col- 
lective bargaining activities. If the 
large national and international unions 
did not see fit to continue these benefit 
and pension plans, they could be taken 
over and administered by the local 
unions on the basis of contributions re- 
ceived from local members. All benefit, 
pension, and strike funds must come 
ultimately from the local union member 
anyway, and if these contributions went 
no further than the local union, there is 
less likelihood that they would be di- 
verted to pay for marble palaces in 
Washington and black Cadillacs for 
union leaders. 

By the same token, sick leave pay, 
vacation pay, and overtime pay would 
not be eliminated. These and other is- 
sues would be negotiated by the unions 
with each individual company, neither 
having an unfair advantage in size or 
power over the other. 

It is further charged that H.R. 333 
would destroy craft unions, replacing 
them by industrial unions. This is not 
true. The Landrum-Griffin Act specifi- 
cally states: 

Tt shall not be an unfair labor practice 
under subsections (a) and (b) of this section 
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for an employer engaged primarily in the 
building and construction industry to make 
an agreement covering employees engaged 
(or who, upon their employment, will be 
engaged) in the building and construction 
industry with a labor organization of which 
building and construction employees are 
members. 


My bill does not amend the Landrum- 
Griffin Act, and, as a consequence, bar- 
gaining in the construction industry is 
not affected by H.R. 333. 

These and similar attacks on my bill 
are merely attempts to divert attention 
from the central problem—the over- 
weening power of big unions. They are 
red herrings drawn across the path of 
rational examination—see the Inter- 
national Teamster,” January 1963, page 
25. 

Union leaders, of course, deny that 
their power is excessive. They point to 
such large corporations as A. T. & T., 
which has net assets in excess of $24 
billion, or Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
with $10.5 billion in assets, or General 
Motors, with $8.8 billion. In comparison, 
they say, all unions, national, interna- 
tional, and local, had combined net assets 
of only $1.3 billion—1960 figures. 

Furthermore, they argue, only a third 
of the nonagricultural work force is 
unionized—unions being not yet signifi- 
cant in retail and wholesale trade, serv- 
ices, Government employment, finance, 
and the white-collar occupations 
generally. 

On the surface, these are plausible 
arguments, yet, in a sense, cash assets 
and membership rolls are irrelevant to 
the issue of union power. A comparison 
of union financial assets with those of the 
giant corporations obscures differences 
in basic character and purpose. The 
function of the labor union is merely to 
represent workers at the scene of their 
employment and negotiate labor con- 
tracts acceptable to a reliably deter- 
mined majority of them, A corporation, 
on the other hand, must invest in pro- 
ductive facilities costing billions of dol- 
lars to erect, and equip, millions of dol- 
lars a year to maintain and improve and 
replenish—an investment representing 
billions of dollars of built-in risk that 
must hold itself together through com- 
petitive sales and pay its taxes and ex- 
pand its plants and refine its methods 
and pursue all manner of research in or- 
der to serve the public, its only source 
of revenue and perhaps eventual re- 
ward—see Maurice R. Franks, What's 
Wrong With Our Labor Unions?” The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., New York, 1963, 
page 117-118. 

Union strength, then, is strategic 
rather than quantitative. Union mem- 
bership is concentrated in key industries: 
steel, coal, automobiles, construction, 
public utilities, communications, and 
transportation; and the power of such 
unions to disrupt the orderly processes 
of the economy and to damage the gen- 
eral welfare in the pursuit of their ob- 
jectives is as awesome as these numbers 
suggest. The economic power of even 
the largest business organizations, sub- 
ject as they are to a variety of legal and 
economic restraints, is as nothing com- 
pared to the power of the great inter- 
national unions. 
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Unionism's power derives from the fact 
that the economy of the United States is 
a highly differentiated, complex, and in- 
terdependent system in which the cessa- 
tion of only one activity or the breaking 
of only one link in the chain of produc- 
tion and distribution—if the interrupted 
function be a crucial one—can put a sub- 
stantial part of the economy out of com- 
mission, if not paralyze it completely. 
Significantly, unions have succeeded in 
establishing control over just such cru- 
cial points in the economy, Moreover, 
the union rule that picket lines are not 
to be crossed, regardless of the merits of a 
particular strike, places strategic power 
in the hands of even the smallest union. 

It is needful to point out at the same 
time that the strike itself, justified or 
unjustified, by no means represents the 
major harm that unions can inflict on 
society. It is the settlement which fol- 
lows the strike, or even the settlement 
reached in lieu of a strike which may 
impose the harshest burden on society 
at large. Strikes end, their disruptions 
are temporary if severe, but the settle- 
ments which follow them may cause per- 
manent distortions in factor and product 
markets yielding chronic unemployment, 
diminished rates of private. investment 
and thus of growth, lessened interna- 
tional competitiveness and balance-of- 
payments problems. The occurrence of 
any one of these developments, and a 
fortiori where several are taking place 
simultaneously, diminishes the social 
dividend and contracts the economic al- 
ternatives open to producers and con- 
sumers. In sum, the community suffers 
a reduction both in its material welfare 
and in freedom.—Patrick M. Boarman, 
Union Monopolies and Antitrust Re- 
straints, Labor Policy Association, Inc., 
Washington, D.C., 1963, peges 10-11. 

Unrestrained union power, then, has 
an adverse effect upon the economy. 
What effect does it have on the in- 
dividual union member? 

With nationwide master contracts 
negotiated by the national union officers 
directly with their national counterparts 
in the corporation, it is clear that local 
unions in most mass-industry organiza- 
tions no longer do their own bargaining 
on major issues. There is thus a widen- 
ing gap between the rank-and-file mem- 
ber and the collective-bargaining 
process. He no longer has any signifi- 
cant control over the men who negotiate 
his wages, hours of work, and working 
conditions. Just as the corporation has 
had the effect of depriving ownership of 
decision-making, so big unions deprive 
the rank-and-file of similar privileges. 
My bill would correct this by providing 
that no union could represent employees 
of more than one company for purposes 
of collective bargaining. 

H.R. 333 is not an attempt to put 
unions in an inferior position vis-a-vis 
management. It merely seeks to restore 
the balance which outmoded laws have 
tipped in favor of big unions. 

Our Government prosecutes as a mo- 
nopoly the A. & P., whose stores handle 
about 6 percent of the Nation’s food 
supply, which must keep its prices com- 
petitive with those of tens of thousands 
of other stores, and which is without 
power to make anyone go hungry. 
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Yet, the Government does nothing, 
and it can do nothing, about the Team- 
sters Union, whose members handle not 
a small fraction of the Nation’s food 
supply but virtually all of it; which can, 
without fear of substantial competition, 
raise the cost of food almost at will, and 
which has the power to shut off our en- 
tire food supply and make us all go 
hungry. 

Clothing manufacturers may not law- 
fully conspire together concerning their 
dealings with suppliers—that is, con- 
tractors—or to fix their own selling 
prices on the basis of uniform labor costs, 
but they may lawfully conspire with a 
union to fix their suppliers’ principal 
charges, to determine with what sup- 
pliers each will do business and what 
suppliers can do business at all, and to 
price their own products according to 
uniform, arbitrary, and even fictitious 
labor costs. And they do just that. 

If any combination of soft-coal opera- 
tors had the power to reduce the output 
of coal or to stop it for even a few days 
in order to raise prices or keep them 
high, the Government could enjoin them 
and prosecute them, even though they 
never used the power, and it doubtless 
would, If they used the power, their 
victims could sue for triple damages. 
But the Mine Workers Union may reduce 
output or stop it altogether. No one can 
move against them under the antitrust 
laws or under any other law for having 
the power. And, even when they use the 
power, only the Government can move 
against them, and it only when they have 
brought us to the brink of a national 
catastrophe. 

Steel companies may not lawfully con- 
spire together to fix suppliers’ costs or 
prices, or their own costs or prices, or 
their customers’ costs and prices. But 
James MacDonald, a labor monopolist, 
for reasons of internal union politics or 
interunion rivalry, and no other, may 
regulate labor costs in the iron mines, in 
the steel mills, and in hundreds of shops 
in scores of industries that use steel; and 
in the process he may close all the mines, 
all the mills, and all the shops, paralyze 
our economy, and force the Government 
to meet his terms. 

Businessmen may not conspire to- 
gether to put a competitor out of busi- 
ness, or to raise his prices, or to limit 
the territory in which he will sell his 
goods, or to exclude his goods from the 
market, or to use wasteful, expensive 
methods and techniques, or to block 
progress, but they may, through a labor 
union, do indirectly what the law for- 
bids them to do themselves, notwith- 
standing that the adverse effects upon 
the public are the same in one case as 
in the other. 

These oddities and others like them in 
our laws present one of our most im- 
portant and most pressing problems if 
our system of free enterprise and our 
system of free collective bargaining are 
to survive. My bill, H.R. 333, represents, 
I think, the best approach to a solution 
of these problems. Such an approach 
has been supported by thinking people 
for many years. As long ago as 1950, 
Gustav Peck, senior specialist in labor 
for the Legislative Reference Service, 
concluded his report to Congress on The 
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Application of Antitrust Laws to Labor 
Practices Harmful to Market Competi- 
tion” in the following way: 

In consequence, it would appear from this 
perspective that inclusion of restrictive labor 
practices within the scope of jurisdiction of 
the antitrust laws would not encroach upon 
labor organization and bargaining any more 
than upon corporate organization and bar- 
gaining in the productive process, but would 
prevent the monopolization of commerce, 
the exclusive control of supply of commod- 
ities, or the use of unreasonable restrictions 
upon the market. The public interest as 
defined in the antitrust laws would then in- 
clude both industry and labor to the end 
that genuine competition in the market for 
production should prevail. (Hearings, U.S. 
Senate, Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, “To Protect Trade and Com- 
merce Against Unreasonable Restraints by 
Labor Organizations”, Feb.-Mar, 1950, p. 16.) 


I believe it is time we acted. 


A Weird Insult From Norway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
is not often that I agree with editorials 
in Life magazine. However, in the Oc- 
tober 25, 1963, issue of Life I was pleased 
to read an editorial by the editors of 
Life denouncing the recent award of the 
Nobel Peace Prize to Dr. Linus Carl 
Pauling. The editorial is entitled “A 
Weird Insult From Norway.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Life Magazine, October 25, 1963] 
A Wm InsuLT From Norway 


During the tensest hours of the Castro mis- 
sile showdown a year ago this week, one 
American voice was heard in loud protest 
against President Kennedy’s firm stand. 
“Horrifying * * * warlike * * * recklessly 
militaristic,” said Caltech's chemist Dr. Linus 
Carl Pauling. 

In previous years Pauling had deployed his 
great prestige as a scientist to denounce 
NATO, to oppose U.S. involvement in the 
Korean war, to rummage up the signatures 
of 11,021 scientists from 49 countries (2,749 
of them Rumanians) to demand the unin- 
spected stoppage of all nuclear tests. Paul- 
ing has denied under oath that he is a Com- 
munist and has occasionally criticized some 
aspects of Soviet tyranny. But it is hard to 
quarrel with the verdict of the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, which has 
called him “the No. 1 scientific name in vir- 
tually every major activity of the Communist 
peace offensive in this country,” Says Paul- 
ing himself, This problem of an atomic war 
must not be confused by minor problems, 
such as communism versus capitalism.” 

Last fortnight, in an extraordinary insult 
to America, the Nobel Peace Prize Committee 
conferred its prize for 1962 on none other 
than Linus Pauling. He will collect $50,000 
(tax free) and another gold medal to line 
up beside the Nobel Prize he won for chemis- 
try in 1954. The peace award, delayed by 1 
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year, seemed to honor Pauling’s years of 
agitation for a total ban on all kinds of nu- 
clear testing, with or without any policing, 
and to imply that this agitation led some- 
how to the Kennedy-Macmillan-Khrushchev 
treaty for a limited test ban. Pauling him- 
self viewed his prize this way: “For many 
years it has not been respectable to work for 
peace. Perhaps the Norwegian Nobel Prize 
Committee’s action will help to make it re- 
spectable.” The whole structure of rea- 
soned exercise of strength behind which the 
world’s free institutions and scientific dis- 
coveries have prospered these cold war years 
is, in his opinion, not respectable. 

However distingished as a chemist, the 
eccentric Dr. Pauling and his weird politics 
have never been taken seriously by Amer- 
ican opinion, Why should a committee of 
five Norwegians be so taken in, or so rude? 
If they really intended to celebrate the test 
ban, they should have refiected that Ken- 
nedy's stand on the Cuban missiles, which 
Pauling opposed, probably led more directly 
to Khrushehev's signature on that treaty 
than anything else. 


Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, our 
friend, Arthur Hoppe, has paid a visit to 
Washington on his way to England. I 
am sure Bis comments while passing 
through Washington and his arrival and 
experiences in England will be of inter- 
est to many here in Congress, especially 
his article on Congressman OTTO E. Pass- 
MAN. 

The articles follow: 
Can GREED SAVE THE WORLD? 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WASHINGTON.—In our constant search for 
world peace, as you know we've kind of given 
up relying on the old standbys of love and 
brotherhood. While nice in theory, they 
didn't pan out too well. So now all we do- 
gooders are pinning our hopes on a far more 
basic, universal human emotion. Greed. 

And I’m delighted to report the peace 
through greed program is going great guns 
already. 


But let us add a note of caution: There are 
dark clouds on the horizon. 

The program was officially launched by 
Mr. Kennedy's announcement that we would 
swap the Russians 4 million tons of wheat, 
which they are greedy for, in return for $250 
million in gold, which we are greedy for. 
And it seemed like the rosy dawn of a new 
era of peace through mutual greed, in which 
all men would lay down their swords at last. 
In order to pick each other's pockets. 

True, there were some complaints from 
midwestern Congressmen with militantly 
anti-Communist constituents, “How come,” 
demanded these Congressmen whose mili- 
tantly anti-Communist constitutents also 
grow wheat, “we are only selling the Rus- 
sians 4 million tons? When our allies are 
selling them 15 million? What's happened 
to American salesmanship?" 

But generally the reaction here to the 
peace through greed program has been fav- 
orable. After all, it’s an approach our Con- 
gressmen can understand. And the only real 
opposition has come from our stanch friend, 
West Germany. 
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You know how virulently anti-Communist 
the West Germans are. And you can't blame 
them, living as they do in the shadow of the 
Berlin wall. Who knows better the horrors 
of communism? Who better understands 
the need to put the economic screws to the 
Soviet bloc? In hopes their evil regime will 
fall? 

And, oh, what an impassioned warning 
sage old Mr. Adenauer of West Germany de- 
livered to us before Mr, Kennedy approved 
the wheat deal. How, Mr. Adenauer asked 
with tears in his eyes, could we even think 
of such a thing? Would we, he demanded, 
all checked up, really sell wheat to the Com- 
munists? And thereby betray our loyal West 
German allies who have stood by our side for 
15 long years? Would we, he asked, his 
voice rising “sell the Communists the noose 
with which to hang ourselves?” Would we, 
he summed up, rising to oratorical heights, 
“fatten up our own butcher?” 

Oh, how moving it was to hear this old 
statesman put principles ahead of profit. Of 
course, it might have been more moving if 
Mr. Adenauer hadn’t approved the sale of 
35,000 tons of West German wheat flour to 
the Communists the day before. Which was 
part of 350,000 tons the West Germans are 
selling the Soviet bloc. Which is part of the 
$1.4 billion in annual trade between West 
Germany and the Iron Curtain countries. 
But, as I say, it was good to hear him put 
principles above profit, His principles above 
our profit. 

But a speech like that kind of builds your 
faith in the peace through greed program. 
It makes you realize how overwhelming this 
stimulus to peace and understanding is. 
But I'm a little worried about the Western 
alliance, Can it survive this new program? 
Look at me. Already I'm sore at the West 
Germans. 

I guess it's that I can’t stand their greedier 
than thou attitude. 


THE WitcH Docron oF WASHINGTON 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


WASHINGTON.—Oh, how your blood will run 
cold. Oh, how the chills will play up and 
down your spine. Faint of heart, read not 
on. For I have been gathering notes for my 
book, “Strange Native Customs in Washing- 
ton and Other Savage Lands.” And I have 
come face to face with the most dreaded 
witch doctor of all the indigenous tribes. 

He dwells among the solons, who occupy 
the strategic heights of Capitol Hill. The 
quaking natives of the lowland tribes—such 
as State, the Kennedys, and AID—look upon 
him with all the awe and fear that the 
aborigines of eastern Ubanga view their 
Bnumba, the Ubangan god of blood and 
devastation. Indeed, it is rumored the low- 
land parents use his name to frighten their 
children. “Eat your spinach, dears,” they 
say. Or Congressman Orro E. PassNMHAN will 
get you.“ And the children cry. 

So it is understandable why the lowland 
tribes should bear a sacrifice to him each 
year. It is called foreign aid. And from 
talking to the lowlanders, one gets the im- 
pression that foreign aid is a beautiful white 
virgin, flawless in every detail. And each 
year, Co PassMaANn places her on 
the alter of his Foreign Operations Subcom- 
mittee, And he takes a meat ax and—but 
oh, it's too terrible to describe. 

So imagine my trepidation when Congress- 
man Passman said he would grant me an 
interview. “Would his horns be showing?” 
I wondered as I made my way through the 
labyrinth to his sanctorum in the bowels of 
the New House Office Building. “Would his 
garments be splattered with blood?” And, 
at last, there he was, behind a desk seated 
in a leather-covered, swivel-backed throne. 
Oh, how I remember his first words to me: 

“Glad to see you, son,” he said, “have a 
pen.” And with that he handed me a golden 
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pen inscribed: “Compliments of your friend 
and Congressman, Orro E. Passman.” 

I accepted the pen, assuming correctly that 
this was part of some secret native ritual. 
And he leaned back, smoothed his graying 
hair, adjusted his black-rimmed glasses, and 
fingered the emerald stick pin in his tie. 
“Ask me any question you want, son,” he 
said expansively. 

Well, sir, I said, licking my dry lips, what 
was foreign aid really like? 

Hoo—whee. It was an exciting moment. 
But Mr. PassMan controlled himself with an 
obvious effort, tapped his fingertips together, 
and spoke very, very slowly in a Louisiana 
drawl. (All important solons speak in 
southern drawils.) Indeed, he spoke very, 
very slowly for 12 minutes and 13, seconds 
without interruption, Except for interrupt- 
ing himself occasionally to ask me; Tou got 
that?” 

And it turned out that foreign aid was not 
a beautiful, flawless vestal virgin at all. It 
was let's see, a raging forest fire leaping un- 
controlied. Not to mention a Frankenstein 
of the first order. Among other things. 

So really, Mr. PassMaN was annually chip- 
ping up not a vestal virgin, but an evil 
monster. In order to save the Nation. 
(Which is a mystic goal all natives strive 
for but never achieve.) And thus I con- 
gratulated him. 

“My temperament,” he said modestly, “and 
I almost hate myself for having the tempera- 
ment I do—forces me to discharge my duties 
with credit,” 

So you see? There is definitely a blood- 
curdling, spine-chilling evilness abroad in 
Washington. Therefore, let me warn you all 
before it's too late: 

“Eat your spinach, dears, or foreign aid 
will get you.” 


Tse Tumo Wortp—So Wo Neevs Ir? 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 
Lonvon.—I'm in England to attend a 2- 
week conference on “The Common Market 
and the Third World: Economics,” because 
that's a subject I'm desperately interested 
in. 


True, Tu admit I wasn’t always desperately 
interested in “The Common Market and the 
Third World: Economics." It used to be that 
whole days would go by without my once 
asking myself: “I wonder how the old Com- 
mon Market and the Third World: Eco- 
nomics are getting along?“ But that was 
before I stopped off in Washington en route. 

As you know, conferences on subjects like 
this are very big in Washington. And every- 
body was terribly impressed when I would 
happen to mention casually: “Please pass 
the canapes and I am going to England to 
discuss The Common Market and the Third 
World; Economics.“ 

Everybody who didn’t know me, that is. 
But friends kept asking embarrassing ques- 
tions, Like: “You're what?" Or, far worse, 
“So what's the third world?” 

Really, the number of people in Washing- 
ton who don't know what the third world is 
would shock you. Some would say, “Oh, 
that's General De Gaulle.“ While others 
equally adamantly held it to be the Afro- 
Asian bloc. Personally, I stood stanchly on 
the middie ground, maintaining it was ob- 
viously the world between the second world 
and the fourth world. 

But I confess to certain feelings of un- 
easiness. After all, if I were going to spend 
2 weeks discussing “The Common Market 
and the Third World: Economics,” prudence 
dictated that I first find out what the third 
world was. So I went over to the State 
Department to ask them for language. 

Now, producing language is a very vital 
function of our State Department. A Con- 
gressman wishes to make a speech on, say. 
“The Importance of the Alligator to the 
Overpopulation Problem in Uranda-Burundi” 
and he calls up the State Department. “Got 
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any language on that?” he says. And State 
sends him a couple of yards of officially ap- 
proved language. Which makes him astute, 
informed and, above all, safe. 

So this nice man in Public Affairs at 
State said sure, they must have some langu- 
age on the third world lying around some- 
where. ‘We'll call S. T. R.,“ he said. S. T. R.? 
The Office of the President's Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations,” he ex- 
plained. 

And S. T. R. said that was a swell question. 
Only they hapepned to be out of language on 
that. How about I. & R.? I. & R.? That's 
our Bureau of Intelligence and Research,” 
the nice man explained. They know every- 
thing.” Only they didn’t. 

But they were very kind. They sent 
around the corner for some language. To 
the European Community Information Serv- 
ice. And I got some swell language from 
them. It's a foot long, 3 inches thick and 
some of the language is even French. Which 
is very impressive, because I don't under- 
stand it. And nowhere does it tell me what 
the third world is. 

So you can understand why I'm desper- 
ately interested in conferring with all my 
international colleagues at this high-level 
conference. By George, I'm going to find out 
what the third world is if it takes 2 weeks. 

And then I'm going to call my own con- 
ference, entitled: “The Third World and Do 
We Need It: Or Don't We Have Enough 
Problems Already?” 


A FounpatTion You Can FLY ON 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

EN ROUTE To ENGLAND.—I think there must 
be some mistake, I seem to be on my way to 
some place called: “Wilton Park, Steyning, 
Sussex.“ To attend a 2-week conference on 
something called: “The Common Market and 
the Third World: Economies,“ And I keep 
wondering if maybe I've been getting Mr. 
Walter Lippmann’s mail by mistake. 

But, being an ace newsman, I struck while 
the invitation was hot. I accepted it for the 
usual reasons we ace newsmen accept invita- 
tions to go abroad: (1) the opportunity to 
broaden my horizons; (2) the chance to 
depthen my scope, and (3) an airplane ticket. 

Frankly, I regret it already. It's never easy 
for us ace newsmen, What's never easy is to 
pay back whoever it was that gave us the 
ticket. 

I hope I'm not giving away trade secrets, 
but the traditional way we do it is to slip a 
few hidden plugs into our stories so smoothly 
you'd hardly notice them. Like: 

“As our modern, up-to-the-minute East 
Peoria Airways trimotor biplane soared 
heavenward on its weekly attempt to cross 
the Atlantic at the ridiculously low fare of 
only $17.42 (ask about their bereaved family 
plan), I couldn't help but wonder about the 
Common Market and the third world: eco- 
nomics." 

Then we follow up that socko lead by 
swinging into a brilliant analysis of the Com- 
mon Market and the third world: economics. 
Or half an analysis. Because we have to 
break off midway so we have room to say: 

“Well, I guess it's time to break off this 
analysis of the Common Market and the 
third world: economics. Because here comes 
our cute, hip-waggling East Peoria Airways 
stewardess with our gourmet East Peoria Air- 
ways Dejeuner dans le ciel.“ Oh, I can 
hardly wait to sink my teeth into that 
mouth-watering East Peoria Airways peanut 
butter and jelly sandwich. How East Peoria 
Airways can afford real margarine at the ridi- 
culously low fare of $17.42.” 

That's the traditional way. And I'm a 
traditionalist. But I've got problems. For 
I got my ticket by roundabout courtesy of 


the Ford Foundation. 


It's an awful spot for an ace newsman to 
be in. I can't just say the Ford Foundation 
is a very nice, friendly, rich foundation and 
if you wish a free ticket to somewhere, be 
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sure to see them first. Tm sure the founda- 
tion would appreciate a plug like this im- 
mensely. But it lacks subtlety. And we ace 
newsmen do have an image of integrity to 
uphold, you know. 

Nor can I figure any way to work a plug in 
gracefully. Like; “We must ford the Atlan- 
tic on a new foundation of mutual under- 
standing.” Who'd believe you can cross the 
Atlantic on a foundation? 

Oh, I'll be drummed out of the Oversea 
Press Club. For failing to uphold their finest 
tradition. Which reminds me, if you bump 
into Mr. Lippmann, you might suggest that if 
he gets a package from the Oversea Press 
Club, he soak it in a bucket of water. 

I still think our mall's mixed up. 


Pree SPEECH Is a REAL BARGAIN 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Lonpon.—Everybody’s for free speech. 
Couldn't be more so. And in America every- 
body’s got free speech. Except maybe the 
Communists or other disagreeable people 
like that. But there's no question we let 
anybody who agrees with us say so freely. 

Now in England it's a bit different. Being 
the home of free speech, the English give 
it to everybody. Even the Communists. And 
the English are very, very proud that any- 
body in England can say what he pleases. 

Where they can say it, as you know, is in 
Hyde Park. There's a place in the park 
called Speakers' Corner“ where anybody who 
wants can get up on his soapbox and say 
anything he wants. In order to see how 
this system works, the first thing I did in 
London was to hustle over to Hyde Park 
to listen to the free speeches. 

Speakers! Corner turned out to be perhaps 
half an acre of asphalt which contained, 
when I arrived shortly before 11 a.m., a re- 
freshment stand in which three ladies sat 
moodily, a bum sleeping on a bench and 
maybe a dozen pigeons, One of the ladies 
explained none of the speakers arrived be- 
fore 11. 

Sure enough, at 11:02 the first speaker, a 
stocky, elderly man with an interesting face, 
showed up. What was interesting about his 
face was the fact that he had a heart tat- 
tooed on the end of his nose. Plus a heart 
on each cheek, a large daisy on his chin and 
a huge rose with trailing leaves across his 
forehead. 

While he was setting up his podium (a 
5-gallon oll can), I asked what subject he 
was gotng to speak on. “Criminology,” he 
said. And I'm not like these amateur blokes 
who come down here and shoot their mouths 
off about things they don't know what for. 
I know what I am talking about. I'm an ex- 
pert. I spent 30 years of my life in prisons,” 

And with that he proudly produced yel- 
lowed clippings proving he was a Mr. Ja- 
cobus Van Dyn, 67, once one of the Al Capone 
mob. Plus a letter announcing he was still 
wanted for violation of parole if he ever set 
foot in New York. “See what I mean?” said 
Mr. Van Dyn, swelling his chest. “I got 
credentials.” = 

Mr. Van Dyn then got up on his oll can 
and gave me and the pigeons a free speech 
on criminality. Which, if I caught his drift, 
he was in favor of. After half an hour or 
so, two other speakers appeared. One, a 
bearded young man, addressed himself to 
the bum on the bench, advising him loudly 
to “repent for the day of judgment is at 
hand.” The bum, rolled over, made an un- 
repentant gesture and went back to sleep. 

The other, an elderly lady in a long green 
overcoat, wasn't exactly a speaker. She was 
a singer. She sang “The Rose of Tralee.” 
This free song infuriated Mr. Van Dyn, who 
said free speech didn’t include free singing. 
“All that woman's singing does,” he said 
grumpily from his podium, “is interfere with 
the sex life of the pigeons.” 

On my way out I noticed a large sign say- 
ing “the following acts are prohibited” in 
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Hyde Park without written permission. In- 
cluding: “Making a public speech or address 
except in the public speaking area.” Which 
just goes to show that even in England every- 
body believes in free speech. Within limits. 

Nonsense. I think it’s perfectly safe to 
let anybody say what he wants anywhere, 
anytime. For if there’s one thing about a 
free speech, it’s that hardly anybody will 
buy it. 


Defensive Obligations of the United 
States Around the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, Exercise 
Big Lift has resulted in much discussion 
along the lines that the United States 
is contemplating a reduction in the num- 
ber of American troops stationed over- 
seas. In this regard, the Baltimore Sun, 
in an editorial entitled, “America 
Abroad,” makes the point that if US. 
troops are withdrawn from oversea 
posts, we, nevertheless, recognize that the 
United States has defensive obligations 
around the world which will not be 
defaulted. 

I think it is important that we give 
assurances to all of our allies that our 
military commitments will be continued 
and that any reduction in oversea troops 
should not be interpreted as reflecting a 
weakening of our determination to honor 
these commitments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled, “America 
Abroad,” from the Baltimore Sun of 
October 23, 1963, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICA ABROAD 


Despite all the careful denials, there can 
no longer be any doubt that the United 
States is contemplating a reduction in the 
number of American troops stationed abroad. 
Two developments this week must be re- 
garded as preparation for that step. One 
is the assignment to Europe of new weapons 
which will place increased mobility and 
greater firepower at the disposal of a smaller 
force. The other is Exercise Big Lift, which 
in ferrying 15,000 combat-ready soldiers to 
Germany will prove the ability of the Air 

t Service to deliver fighting men in 
division strength wherever they may be 
needed. 

In all the years since the end of World 
War II. American service men have remained 
in Europe, where they are still 250,000 
strong. In that time there has been a revo- 
lution In military techniques, and the Amer- 
loan soldier stationed in Texas now is almost 
as instantly available for the defense of 
Germany as he would be in Heidelberg, liv- 
ing offpost with his family. If airborne de- 
fense has become as reliable as permanent 
stationing, the mass deployment of American 
troops in Europe has become an exercise this 
country can no longer afford. 

In Germany alone the cost of maintaining 
American troops runs to around 81.6 billion 
annually and is responsible for about $700 
million in the balance-of-payments deficit. 
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Although West Germany even now is resist- 
ing any appreciable troop reduction, several 
years ago it balked at continuing payments 
for the support of American military units 
defending its soll. Its reasoning was that 
German funds were required for the bulldup 
of the German military establishment. Be- 
sides offering relief to the American taxpay- 
er, a limited withdrawal would hasten the 
creation of effective European defenses. 

It is a decision which needs to be made 
carefully, however, for it has great diplo- 
matic value. In return for a reduction in 
the number of American troops deployed in 
Germany. for instance, the United States 
ought to extract from the Soviet Union an 
agreement to withdraw some of the 22 Red 
Army divisions stationed in East Germany. 
To do otherwise would be to throw away 4 
bargaining point which could lead to the 
solution of one of Europe’s most critical 
problems. 

If the United States should decide to with- 
draw in some degree from Europe, or Japan, 
or Korea, one thing needs to be made clear. 
This country's defensive obligations range 
around the globe, from Berlin to Tokyo; it 
recognizes all of them, and will not default 
on a single one. The United States is as 
firmly dedicated to freedom for all men as it 
has always been. Its methods may change, 
as the times change; its purposes never will. 


Administration Resorts to Scare Tech- 
niques To Win Tax Bill Backing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration is once again reverting to 
scare techniques in its campaign to win 
acceptance of its program to cut taxes 
in the face of large budget deficits and 
higher levels of Government spending. 
Administration spokesmen, including the 
President himself, have recently warned 
of a recession next year unless the tax 
bill is promptly enacted by Congress. 
The same theme was heard earlier this 
year, but when a recession failed to 
materialize, it was dropped in favor of 
the argument that the tax cut would 
stimulate long-term economic growth. 

As the Wall Street Journal points out 
in an October 23 editorial entitled “Per- 
ambulating Hypochondriasis,“ it is 
somewhat serious “when the economic 
doctors themselves try to frighten the 
public for political purposes.” As M. J. 
Rossant said in a column entitled, 
“Cloudy Crystal Ball,” in the New York 
Times of October 21— 

The administration is evidently unim- 
pressed by the strength of business, just as it 
is unperturbed that its earlier predictions 
of recession for this year were, fortunately, 
erroneous. It is difficult to know whether 
it is motivated by the desire to win a political 
victory, or by honest concern about the econ- 
omy. 


Mr. Rossant notes that the pessimistic 
belief that the economy will go into a 
recession if tax reductions are not forth- 
coming remains in fashion in academic 
and business circles even though the past 
performance of the economy has refuted 
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the belief. As he points out, the case 
for an imminent recession is pretty 
weak.” 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and the column from the New York 
Times in the Recor, at this point: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, 
Oct. 23, 1963] 
PERAMBULATING HYPOCHONDRIASIS 


“I sometimes feel that we are becoming a 
nation of economic hypochondriacs,“ re- 
marked Gardner Ackley of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers the other day, 
feelingly. 

And then Mr. Ackley spelled out the syn- 
drome: 

“The pulse taking and fever charting in 
which we engage; the scrutiny of the month- 
ly indicators, the learned and not-so-learned 
dissections of gross national product and 
industrial production sometimes remind me 
of a friend of mine who keeps a thermom- 
eter in his desk drawer, a calorie chart in his 
vest Pocket, and ÜUtmus paper in his lava- 


But we notice that Dr. Ackley made these 
remarks in New Hampshire and not in Wash- 
ington. And we have a feeling of our own 
that back in the Capital he must now be 
getting those wary, uncomfortable glances 
usually reserved for the psychiatrist at the 
cocktail party where the guests feel their 
pretensions may be seen through. 

For if constant pulse taking and fever 
charting is a symptom of the Ackley syn- 
drome, then Washington is the place for 
clinical study of economic perambulating 
hypochondriasis. Let there be an upturn of 
a fractional point in a leading index and the 
corridors are wreathed in smiles; let a deci- 
mal point slip, and the gloom reaches all the 
way to the White House. 

At best this is pretentious in Its solemn re- 
liance on statistics that are not so precise 
or so meaningful. But while ordinarily this 
constant preoccupation with minute changes 
in the thermometer might be as harmlessly 
humorous as Dr. Ackley paints it, the humor 
is strained when the economic doctors them- 
selves try to frighten the public for political 
purposes. 

That is what we are witnessing right now 

in connection with the tax bill, and so in- 
fectious is this scare technique employed by 
the administration that it has been taken up 
by a good many business leaders who ought 
to know better. 

There are many sound reasons for a tax 
cut. There are even some weighty argu- 
ments—though personally we aren't per- 
suaded by them—for a tax cut in the face 
of the huge budget deficit it portends. 
These have been ably made by the President, 
the Council of Economic Advisers, and the 
proponents of the tax measure in Congress. 

But from the beginning the administra- 
tion was not content to rest its case on these. 
When the measure was first proposed it was 
also offered as a means of counteracting the 
recession which, last January, we were sup- 
posedly on the verge of. In short, it was 
proposed both as a sound diet and a pickup 
hypodermic. 

Today it’s clear that whatever economic 
troubles we have we don't have a recession. 
Most indicators show high business activity 
and point still higher; even unemployment, 
while greater than anyone wishes, is not as 
large as it was. Since this development has 
demolished one of the arguments for the 
tax bill, this happy state of affairs for the 
country has made the advocates of tax cuts 
politically unhappy. 

So now the line of argument has shifted. 
Since we don't have a present recession to 
be got out of, we are now bombarded with 
dire warnings that we will have a future one 
if we don’t quickly take the proffered hypo- 
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dermic needle. And in order to make this 
argument more effective—that is, more 
scary—we have to be told that this recession 
is so imminent the tax bill can't wait even 
a few weeks. 5 

This is not only the current official line; 
it has been adopted by something called the 
Business Committee for Tax Reduction in 
1963, the very name of which is calculated to 
suggest urgency. Just the other day this 
committee warned that the economy is 
approaching a critical juncture and that the 
cutoff point of prosperity may be near. So 
Please, quick, Watson, the needle. 

Well, we aren't so wise as to know where 
the cutoff point of prosperity is. We are 
pretty sure that if in the course of events 
there is another recession in business activ- 
ity it won't be because the tax bill isn’t 
passed in the next fortnight. 

Maybe, as the good doctor says, we are all 
getting to be a Nation of economic hypo- 
chondriacs. But sometimes listening to the 
physicians it sounds.as though they are try- 
ing to keep us in a constant state of nerves. 


— 


From the New York Times, Oct. 21, 1963] 
CLOUDY CRYSTAL BALL: PEssIMISM or U.S. 
Economists FOUND FAULTY IN FACE OF 

Economy's STRENGTH 

(By M. J. Rossant) 

The administration's economic forecasters 
are back at the same old stand. Both Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon and Dr. 
Walter W. Heller, chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers, pre- 
dicted last week that a recession was in the 
making for next year unless Congress ap- 
proved an across-the-board reduction in 
taxes. i 

These predictions echo the alarmist view 
voiced by the administration, including 
President Kennedy himself, earlier this year. 
Washington then had the jitters about the 
state of the economy. It discarded its tax 
revision program of reforms and reduction 
to concentrate almost solely on across-the- 
board tax cuts because of the fear of a 
recession. 

SHOT IN THE ARM 


Tax reduction did not come through, but 
the economy did. Now, the administration 
is again talking in terms of tax cuts as a 
shot in the arm rather than as an instrument 
that can help to narrow the gap between the 
performance of the economy and its 
potential. 

Mr. Dillon aliuded to the weakening of 
the economic indicators over recent weeks as 
the omen of a possible downturn, while Dr. 
Heller observed that beyond the first few 
months of the year it is not easy to find 
enough economic steam in the economic 
boller to prevent backsliding into recession.” 

The reversion to scare tactics implies that 
the economy is in delicate health if not ac- 
tually ailing. Yet the latest and most sensi- 
tive barometers show nothing of the sort. 
The strength in demand for bank credit, con- 
struction and retail sales indicates a renewed 
quickening in the pace of the expansion. 

The administration is evidently unim- 
pressed by the of business, just as 
it is unperturbed that its earlier predictions 
of recession for this year were, fortunately, 
erroneous, It is difficult to know whether it 
is motivated by the desire to win a political 
victory, or by honest concern about the 
economy. 

If it does regard a deterioration in activity 
as probable, it is far from alone. The pessi- 
mistic belief that the economy will falter if 
tax reductions are not forthcoming has en- 
joyed an extraordinarily long vogue in both 
academic and business circles. Even though 
the economy has refuted it, it remains in 
fashion. 

BUSINESSMEN'S FORECAST 

Last week, for example, the Business Com- 

mittee for Tax Reduction for 1963, headed by 
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Henry Ford 2d, chairman of the Ford Motor 
Co., and Stuart Saunders, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, issued a letter warn- 
ing that there are indications that the 


economy is now approaching a critical junc- 


ture,” and declaring that tax cuts were essen- 
tial if the current expansion is not to be 
curtailed. 

Tax cuts would probably help to accelerate 
and prolong the expansion. But, as the 
Business Council pointed out this weekend, 
it does not follow that failure to enact a tax 
cut makes a recession inevitable for 1964. 

The fact is that the pessimistic forecast 
that remains so fashionable has been out of 
touch with reality for well over a year. If 
forecasters continue to stick to this line, and 
if Congress refuses to act, they may eventu- 
ally get a recession, if only because there 
comes a time when the most robust and dur- 
able expansion rolls over and dies. 

But the case for an imminent recession Is 
pretty weak, Given the poor record of the 
pessimists, the burden of proving that the 
economy is headed for a downturn unless 
saved by tax cuts is on them. 

By their reckoning, the expansion should 
have been dead and buried by now. Even 
Dr. Heller, who was clearly more bullish 
than most academic and business prophets 
and did not foresee a decline in 1963, does 
not appear to have appreciated the strength 
of the basic forces at work. 


PREDICTIONS WIDE OF MARK 


In a speech in Milwaukee last week, Dr. 
Heller blithely acknowledged that he had 
been wide of the mark in his forecast for 
1962, when he had expected the economy to 
reach boom proportions. He said, however, 
that he had been very close to the mark for 
1963. 

Dr. Heller's projections were more optimis- 
tic than the majority contained in a study 
entitled “Business Forecasts for 1963,” pub- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond. On this relative basis, he looks good. 
But considering his assumption that tax cuts 
would be in effect by last July, his claim of 
accuracy is questionable. 

The council's forecast for gross national 
product—the market value of goods and 
services produced in the economy—in 1963 
was $578 billion, plus or minus 65 billion. 
This range of $573 billion to $583 billion was 
apparently intended to cover all conceivable 
possibilities, although the council explicitly 
stated that it was counting on passage of the 
President's tax proposals. 

Without tax cuts, it is probable that Dr. 
Heller would have plumped for a slightly 
lower range, from, say, $570 to $580 billion: 

. * . . . 

Dr. Heller's crystal ball turned out to be 
cloudy. Despite Congress’ failure to comply 
with the President’s request for action by 
mid-year, gross national product has been 
rising faster than Dr. Heller's most optimistic 
expectations, 

During the first half, gross national prod- 
uct averaged close to $576 billion, at an an- 
nual rate. In the third quarter, it was run- 
ning at an estimated annual rate of about 
$588 billion. The average for the year should 
be in the neighborhood of $585 billion, which 
is above the upper limit of Dr. Heller’s tax 
reduction forecast. 

It is possible that anticipations of tax cuts 
have helped to strengthen business activity, 
but evidence on this score is inconclusive. 
The most that can be said is that Dr. Heller 
may have come closer to the target than the 
majority of experts, but he has not come 
near the bull's eye. 

It should be clear by now that the per- 
formance of the economy is not due to magic. 
It has a lot of things going for it, and there is 
no sign that they are fading out. All major 
sectors—consumers, Government, and busi- 
ness—are contributing to the rise. 

Yet Dr. Heller and Mr. Dillon seem to be 
suggesting that the strong performance of 
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the economy has been done with mirrors. 
They seem unable to believe that it can be 
kept going on its own. 

The administration may be right in its 
skepticism about the future. But its re- 
newed harping on the dangers of recession 
do not seem warranted. 


Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Stimulates Entire Family of Six to 
High Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as one who attended Sam Houston State 
Teachers College for a time, and because 
of my continuing interest in higher edu- 
cation, I particularly enjoyed reading 
an article concerning six members of a 
single family attending that school. 

It is a stirring story of an intelligent, 
industrious American family, with five 
sons and a daughter enrolled at Sam 
Houston State Teachers College. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article from 
the Houston Post captioned “Iola Parents 
Proud of Their Six College Student Chil- 
dren” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IOLA PARENTS PROUD oF THEM S. COLLEGE 
STUDENT CHILDREN 


(By Ferol Robinson) 


HUNTSVILLE.—The thought of having to 
pay the bills of six children in college would 
probably cause most parents to go into a 
state of shock. 

But it is the realization of a dream for Mr. 
and Mrs. Donald Hicks, of Iola, Tex. The 
couple has five sons and a daughter enrolled 
for the fall semester at Sam Houston State 
Teachers College. 

“They haven't depended on us for every- 
thing, they do all they can and it’s always 
a pleasure to us to have an opportunity to 
help when needed,” said Mrs, Hicks, 

The half-dozen Beenes, Mrs. Hicks“ chil- 
dren by a former marriage, seem to want to 
do for themselves as much as possible. They 
all have jobs. 

Lyndel, 22, was the first to enter college. 
He is a graduate student in the business 
school where he teaches two classes. His 
wife is making her contribution to the family 
budget by working for the Texas Department 
of Corrections. 

Jerald, 27, a junior physics major, and 
Charles, 24, a senior argircuture major, help 
with the finances by serving as dormitory 
counselors.. 

An 18-year-old physical education major, 
Kenneth, has a job in the men’s physical ed- 
ucation department. 

With a feeling that aid should be mutual, 
Mitchell, a 20-year-old junior agriculture 
major, goes home almost every week end to 
help with chores on the family farm. 

The daughter, Ivy, now married to Roy 
Moss, worked for a Huntsville accounting 
firm until her husband finished his under- 
graduate college work at Sam Houston. He 
graduated in August and she entered in Sep- 
tember as a freshman nonmajor, 

Mrs, Moss isn't content to just attend col- 
lege and keep house, she helps her husband 
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with his responsibilities as head resident of 
the men's departmental dormitories and in- 
structor of physical education. 

We feel our parents deserve all the credit 
for our being in school, Mrs, Moss said, 
“They drive over almost every week to see 
how we are getting along and they usually 
bring something for us. 

“When the parents come over I always try 
to call all the boys, as I know mother and 
dad come to see the entire group,” she said. 

“We are such a close knit family, we worry 
about each other quite a bit," said Mrs. 
Moss. 

“When our father, who was Charles Beene, 
died, people began asking mother to let them 
adopt some of the children. This began even 
at Dad's funeral,” she said. 

The widowed mother was determined to 
keep her children, ages 1 to 10, together and 
went to work to support them. 

She was the familys sole support until her 
two elder children graduated from high 
school in 1955. That was the year she mar- 
ried Donald Hicks. 

Mrs. Hicks said, “Love, understanding and 
work are most important in bringing up a 
family. Keep them busy and love them and 
they will turn out all right. 

“The children always come first. I insisted 
that they all attend church and I never had 
any real trouble with them,” she said. 

Mrs. Hicks admitted it was hard to see her 
family begin breaking up to attend college 
and said, the house is a lot bigger and seems 
a lot emptier since Kenneth left last summer 
for Sam Houston.” 

Kenneth was valedictorian of Iola High 
School last year. 

When the first four boys came to college 
they rented an apartment, brought food from 
home and did their own cooking. Even 
though all of them tried their talents in the 
kitchen, they said the food has been better 
prepared since they have been eating in the 
college's cafeteria. 

Charles and Mitchell are rooming together 
and they think it good for brothers to room 
together because of a deeper interest in each 
other which causes more tolerance. 

For the past two summers, three of the 
boys have joined a wheat harvesting crew in 
Oklahoma and worked until they reached 
the Canadian border. Even though it meant 
being away from the family, they said that 
the money earned helped with college ex- 


penses. 

“The folks insisted that we call each week 
to let them know how we were getting 
along.“ Mitchell said. 

Mrs. Moss said that the boys come to her 
with some of their problems. “The main 
problems have been girls. I have to be a 
counselor, but I lead them to realize that 
many of their “girl problems’ aren't as serious 
as they think 

The six college students feel that they will 
be together for at least 2 more years before 
graduation separates them. After graduation 
they hope to live in the same general section 
of Texas—not too great a distance from their 
parents. 

As to the parents they said it would be nice 
to have the group living near them after 
graduation, but they feel that no person 
should expect fulfillment of more than one 
big dream. 


The Invisibility of the Obvious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. ABELE 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. ABELE. Mr. Speaker, an occa- 
sion of great educational significance 
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to the people of my congressional dis- 
trict and the State of Ohio was the 
inauguration of Dr. Alphus R. Christen- 
sen as the 12th president of Rio Grande 
College, Rio Grande, Ohio, on September 
29, 1963. 

The board of trustees and the faculty 
are to be complimented for their selec- 
tion of such a distinguished educator 
and capable administrator as president. 

In his inaugural address on the sub- 
ject, The Invisibility of the Obvious,” 
Dr. Christensen emphasized the great 
contribution of higher education to cul- 
tural, material and technological ad- 
vancement of the Nation. He empha- 
sized the danger that the cost of a college 
education may become so high as to 
discourage students of limited financial 
means, and the importance of adequate 
financial support for both public and 
private colleges and universities. 

In recognition of the great contribu- 
tions of the faculty and administration 
of Rio Grande College to the educational 
betterment of the people of Ohio and the 
Nation, I wish to include in the RECORD 
the inaugural address of President Chris- 
tensen and the list of delegates from 
other colleges and universities attending 
the function. 

The material follows: 


THE INVISIBILITY OF THE OBVIOUS 


President Smith, Dr. Davis, members of 
the board of trustees, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen—good afternoon. I 
approach this event with some trepidation. 
You see this is the first time I have played 
this role and I am reading my address. 
Although I have spoken to more than a few 
audiences in the last 30 years, this is the 
first time I have been script-bound. On 
occasion—in the past—I have committed to 
memory short speeches and segments of 
longer adresses, but never, no never, have 
I been dominated by the printed page. In 
my estimation, confirmed by years of listen- 
ing, writing for the ear differs from writing 
for the eye. For the next several minutes 
I shall endeavor to reach your ears. 

Many of you are aware that 14 months 
have passed since I first unlocked the door 
labeled “President.” The prevailing winds 
of extenuating circumstances have prevented 
us from playing this scene prior to today. 
Frankly I am glad. Now I have had the 
opportunity to assay the worth of the mem- 
bers of the board of trustees—I have not 
found them wanting. I have had the op- 
portunity to appreciate the historical ac- 
complishments of Rio Grande College. Yes, 
too, I have had the opportunity to become 

ted with her problems. Fourteen 
months ago I would have chosen a more 
grandiose topic—I would have been more 
general and abstract. Today, I must—I must 
because of 14 months of additional expe- 
rience, be more specific and concrete. 

Risking, my friends, the possibility of dis- 
appointment I hasten to confess I do not 
bring to you a revelation—I do not pos- 
sess extrasensory perception; ‘however, 
hope to remind you of some precepts and 
principles which, through the years, have 
been very kind to us—and through this re- 
acquaintance with these precepts and prin- 
ciples—we may reassess our value-judgments, 
I have a feeling the obvious in our educa- 
tional systems has become invisible. 

For the moment, ladies and gentlemen, let 
us look briefly at some historical data, The 
Continental Congress in 1785 inserted in the 
Northwest Ordinance the provision that 
“there shall be reserved the Lot No. 16, of 
every township, for the maintenance of pub- 
lic schools.” Two years later, 1787, there 
appeared in the ordinance a clause, which has 
become the dictum of American education: 
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“Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education, shall be forever encouraged.” 
Some years later, Daniel Webster, writing 
about this clause—chose these words, “I 
doubt whether a single law or any lawgiver, 
ancient, or modern, has produced effects of 
more distinct, marked, and lasting charac- 
ter, than the Ordinance of 1787.“ This was 
a meager beginning. We started slowly. 
We stumbled through the development of 
the public elementary school. We became 
more ambitious. The public secondary 
school caught on—and it wasn't long before 
public education through the high school 
was the rule rather than the exception. Until 
today, free—and I use the term advisedly— 
free public education through high school is 
available, by intent of law at least, to every 
citizen. 

On the other hand, higher education de- 
veloped in an entirely different manner. 
Shortly after the first colonists arrived, 
church bodies began to establish colleges— 
colleges intended for theological education. 
Eventually these colleges accepted the re- 
8 of education for medicine, law 

+ however, for the most part 
9 in these colleges remained classi- 
cal in nature until late in the 19th century, 
Strangely enough the birthday of the State 
university movement dates back to 1787. In 
that year, Congress wrote into the bill of 
sale of the Ohio Co. the provision that 
“not more than two complete townships 
* * * be given perpetually for the purposes 
of a university * * * to be applied to the 
intended object by the legislature of the 
State.” In fact, in most of the charters of 
the 21 States established before the Civil 
War, provisions were made for grants of 
land to be used exclusively for universities. 
I am sure none of you will be surprised when 
I tell you that eventually these two systems 
clashed—that they clashed over control. The 
States wanted to control the church colleges. 
This desire was tested in the famous Dart- 
mouth College case. The decision—church 
institutions were to be free from State con- 
trol. By the same token, the State-supported 
educational systems were to be immune from 
religious commitment. 

A major step in the development in our 
system of higher education occurred in 1862 
with the passage of the Morrill Act—com- 
monly known as the Land-Grant College Act. 
In essence it was designed to promote “the 
liberal and practical education of industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and profes- 
sions of life.” More simply—to make avall- 
able quality education to anyone desiring it. 
From then on church-related colleges, pri- 
vate colleges, State universities, land-grant 
colleges, and teachers“ colleges flourished. 
Flourished until now we have more than 
2,000 degree-credit institutions. 

This thirst for education—this quest for 
education has not been without its rewards, 
culturally and materially. Since 1900 most 
of the expansion of knowledge, the tech- 
nological advances, the scientific break- 
throughs have occurred in this country. It 
is no accldent—may I repeat—it is no acci- 
dent that with only 6 percent of the world’s 
population—7 percent of the world’s land 
area—we produce in this country almost 50 
percent of the world's manufactured goods. 
Although I am not a firm believer in single 
causation, I cannot deny that education has 
been significantly responsible for all this we 
enjoy and have today. Think—think of all 
the advantages at your beck and call. Trace 
each advantage back to its origin. As you 
move along that path it will become increas- 
ingly apparent that, either directly or indi- 
rectly, the advantage is a result of education. 
Education has advanced man so rapidly, in 
certain areas, that it is difficult for him to 
cope with and control all his knowledge, 

Historically, one of the basic differences 
between public higher education and private 
higher education has been cost. In the be- 
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ginning affluence was the most important 
prerequisite for college admission. The 
State-supported institutions were established 
to insure and increase the availability of 
quality education. We have long since 
learned that intelligence is no respecter of 
the bank balance. For many years the ma- 
jority of college-bound students matricu- 
lated at private colleges. Just a few decades 
ago, this began to change; today the ma- 
jority favors the publicly supported insti- 
tutions. 

Yes, my friends, something else is happen- 
ing today, too, The cost differential between 
private and public higher education is de- 
creasing. Tax-supported institutions faced 
with rising costs and inadequate appropria- 
tions have had to turn to other potential 
sources—foundations, Federal grants, indus- 
try, philanthropists, alumni, and students. 
The latter group, students, being available, 
has absorbed much of the increase. On the 
other hand, private and church-related col- 
leges, being without even inadequate appro- 
priations, have had to make greater demands 
on their constituencies. Thus the costs spiral 
while the differential diminishes. In fact, in 
many instances the differential is negligible. 
For your own satisfaction, ladies and gentle- 
men, visit the guidance counselor in your 
high school, or your public librarian, or the 
registrar of a local college—ask permission 
to examine the college catalog collection— 
select at random several catalogs represent- 
‘ing both public and private—compare resi- 
dential costs. You will be surprised to find 
the total cost at many private colleges to be 
less than, or no more than, many publicly 
supported institutions. And if you want to 
take the trouble to include the special fee 
for out-of-State students assessed by the 
publicly supported institutions your surprise 
will be even greater. 

Be it public or private—education costs 
are on the rise. And, at the moment, the 
college-bound student is asked to pay the dif- 
ference. Now it seems to me a reasonable 
question to ask is: Where does the student 
get his money for education? Surveys reveal 
that although personal savings, personal 
earnings, and scholarships account for some, 
the great bulk still comes from the parents. 
As if you parents didn’t know the answer to 
that one. Well—how about you? Are the par- 
ents capable of shouldering this extra bur- 
den? According to the Census Bureau, the 
median family income in 1960 was $5,620— 
before taxes. That means that half of the 
families in the United States earned less 
than this amount—#5,620. In fact, 22 per- 
cent of the families had incomes less than 
$3,000. Just how many of these families can 
stand an annual bite of $1,200? $1,500? 
$2,000? With this in mind, it is understand- 
able why Dr. Patricia Sexton reported in her 
recent book, ‘Education and Income,” that 
of the top 30 percent of high school students, 
one-third of the boys and half of the girls 
are not taking college-preparatory courses. 
Also, it is easy to understand why college 
hopes dwindle as children grow older. A 
U.S, Office of Education survey found 73 per- 
cent of parents of children under 9 expect 
them to go to college, but only 53 percent of 
those with children 15 to 17. Every time a 
college increases its costs and asks the stu- 
dents to pay for it—it closes its door on a 
potential market. Money is the most impor- 
tant reason why some youngsters go to college 
and others do not; why some who start fin- 
ish and why others drop out. 

Of course, there are some who say this 
trend is justified. If a student wants to go 
to college and doesn’t have the money, he 
should borrow it, work his way through, or 
qualify for a scholarship—because he is the 
one who benefits from the education. Now 
let's look at this opinion bit by bit to see how 
rational it is. Borrow it. It is possible 
nowadays to borrow some money for educa- 
tion; personally I do not know of any pro- 
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gram where it is possible to borrow the entire 
cost, or the major share of the cost of an 
education. In any event, whenever a loan 
is made, the lender must be assured that it 
will be repaid—either by cosignatures or col- 
lateral-—and if you happen to be in the eco- 
nomic category I referred to a few moments 
ago, the assurances are not too assuring. 
The popularity of installment buying is 
premised on using it while paying for it. In 
the case of a college education you are using 
nothing—just mortgaging a future which is 
uncertain at best. The young lady is really 
inapredicament. Her stock on the marriage 
market drops. How would you like to be a 
bride with a reverse dowry? Work his way 
through. Thirty years ago I know this was 
possible. It is possible today—but it is more 
difficult. The demands on students today 
are much greater than they were a quarter 
of a century ago, or even a decade ago. But 
let's pursue this a little further, How many 
should work their way through college? Ten 
percent? Twenty percent? Fifty percent? 
Now who is to pay for this labor? Due to 
irregular hours and shifting assignments 
student labor is costly. I ask the question 
again: Who is going to pay? The money 
must come from somewhere. Qualify for a 
scholarship. Scholarship implies academic 
excellence. In the first place the number of 
scholarships are limited. They are limited 
because scholarship money must come either 
from external sources or it must be siphoned 
from the tuition and fees of the other stu- 
dents. Secondly, stringent scholarship qual- 
ifications necessarily eliminate many worthy 
students. Thirdly, with this approach you 
are saying, The poorer you are, the smarter 
you must be to get a college education.” 

And now the college student should do all 
these things because he is the chief bene- 
factor of his education. Studies show that 
the college graduate will probably earn dur- 
ing his lifetime two to three times more than 
the high school graduate. What does he do 
with his money? Bury it in the ground? 
He invests it and spends it so that others 
have more to spend and invest. It is diffi- 
cult to measure the pervasiveness of addi- 
tional income, but let me cite a specific ex- 
ample. More than 10 million of us took 
advantage of the World War II GI bill. 
That act cost about $14 billion. A stagger- 
ing sum. However, it has been conserva- 
tively estimated that this additional educa- 
tional opportunity has more than paid for 
itself through increased income taxes—to the 
tune of a billion dollars a year. And, in one 
way or another, the effects of the GI bill will 
be felt as long as mankind survives. Educa- 
tion is for the common good. Just to refresh 
your memories—insulin, streptomycin, Salk 
vaccine, Sabin oral. 

My friends, if this tuition-fee-board-room 
hike continues, at least two things are likely 
to happen—we will reverse the educational 
trend—educational opportunity will vary di- 
rectly with ability to pay; consequently, we 
will lose the untold benefits of those who 
cannot afford an education. And we could 
witness the dissolution of private higher edu- 
cation as we now know it. Each year a 
number of private and church-related col- 
leges become nonexistent: some quit, some 
merge, some assume other identities, some 
become adjuncts of a state system. This is 
unfortunate. Politically, I believe in the 
two-party system. Educationally, I believe 
in our dual higher education system. We 
need both the tax-supported and the volun- 
tarily supported colleges and universities. 
They complement each other and serve as a 
check upon each other; they help to assure 
our continuing freedom of speech, of reli- 
gion, of education. It is all too possible for 
tax-supported systems to fall before legis- 
lative and executive pressures. Witness the 
events of the last few years. Too often, in 
spite of safeguards, we find the governing 
bodies of tax-supported colleges and univer- 
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sities politically obligated. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the governing boards of the volun- 
tarily supported colleges and universities are 
different. Varying degrees of political, reli- 
gious and economic beliefs are represented. 
Men and women learn to understand and 
appreciate differing points of view. Deci- 
sions are arrived at cooperatively. In this 
diversity there is strength. Therefore, this 
diversity must be nurtured. An American 
businessman or industrialist cannot make a 
greater contribution to education or to man- 
kind than to offer his services to the volun- 
tarily supported college. The fruits of his 
efforts are always easily discernible. 

Since our inception, the law, and the in- 
tent of the law, has recognized the impor- 
tance of education. Our historical design 
proclaims the advisability of our dual sys- 
tem of higher education. Thomas Jefferson 
put it aptly when he said, “If a nation ex- 
pects to be ignorant and free in a state of 
civilization, it expects what never was and 
never will be.” The very seed of our own 
destruction is imbedded in democracy. The 
privilege of the vote provides the practi- 
tioner with the instrument to destroy him- 
self—seeking security he can vote away his 
freedoms. The best safeguard against this 
is education. Knowledge begets wise 
choices.. Tax-supported institutions must 
receive adequate appropriations. Voluntar- 
ily supported institutions must receive 
added voluntarily financial support. We 
need them both. 

Many years ago I made a choice; it was a 
free choice. I cast my lot with education. 
I could have chosen another profession or 
occupation, but my choice was based on the 
thrill of a challenge and the opportunity of 
service. Fourteen months ago I made an- 
other choice. With the assistance of the 
Creator, the board of trustees, loyal alumni, 
interested friends, and a dedicated and qual- 
ified staff, I shall follow Rio Grande College 
to greater accomplishments. The late Rob- 
ert Frost in his poem, “The Road Not Tak- 
en,” exemplifies my choice: 


“Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 
And sorry I could not travel both 
And be one traveler, long I stood 
And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 


“Then took the other, as just as fair, 
And having perhaps the better claim, 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same. 


“And both that morning equally lay 
Tn leaves no step had trodden black, 
Oh, I kept the first for another day! 
Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 
I doubted if I should ever come back, 


“Somewhere ages and ages hence: 
Ishall be telling this with a sigh; 
Two roads diverged in wood, and I— 
I took the one less traveled by, 
And that has made all the difference.“ 
DELEGATES OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN 
ORDER OF FOUNDING 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Arthur Darnbrough, Jr. 
Princeton University, 1746: Mr. Richard 
Allan Foster. 
Rutgers University, Mr, John P. 
Campbell. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1785: 
Dr. Albert H. Shuster, Jr. 


University of Georgia, 1785: Mr. C. E. 
Richards. 


Franklin and Marshall College, 1787: Mr. 
John U. Druck. 

University of Pittsburgh, 1787: Dr. Albert 
C. Esposito. 

Georgetown University, 1789: Mr. John T. 
Canna. i 

University of Tennessee, 1794: Mr. Aaron 
Horowitz. 


1740: Mr, 


1766: 
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University of Louisville, 1798: Dr. Quentin 


Ohio University, 1804: Mr. Paul R. O'Brien. 

The University of Michigan, 1817: Hon. 
Cari Brablec. 

University of Virginia, 1819: Dr. Arthur S. 
Jones. 

Trinity College, 1823: Dr. John F. Groth, 
Jr. 

Kenyon ee 1824: The Reverend Father 
Emmet C. 

Jefferson 5 College, 1825: Dr. Willlam 


L. Brown. 

Denison Unlversity, 1831: President A. 
Blair Knapp. 

Oberlin College, 1833: Dr, Gertrude E. 
Moulton. 


Franklin College, 1834: Mrs. John F. Cady. 

Haverford College, 1834: Mr. Philip O. 
Mann. 

Wheaton College, 1834: Dr. Edith Miller. 

Albion College, 1835: Mr, John W. Bader. 

Marietta College, 1835: President Frank E. 
Duddy, Jr. 

Davidson College, 

Murdock, Jr. 

DePauw University, 1837: Mr. Charles L. 


1837; Dr. Harold R. 
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The Ohio State University, 1870: Mr. 
Austin E. Ritchie. 

Syracuse University, 1870: Mr. Hewett S. 
Wells. 


Wellesley College, 1870: Mrs. Herbert S. 
Cook. 


William Woods College, 1870: Mr. Kenneth 
E. Bell. 

Ohio Northern University, 1871: Vice Presi- 
dent Eugene K. Eakin. 

Glenville State College, 1872: Mr. Walden 
Roush, 

Blue Mountain College, 1873: Mrs. Eline 
Green Rowland, 

Vanderbilt University, 1873: Mr. R. William 
Jenkins. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, 1874: Mr. Ben- 
jamin H. VanVactor. 

Union College, 1879; Mr. Arthur W. Lan- 
ham, 

Newark College of Engineering, 1881: Mr. 
Conrad P. Straub. 

University of North Dakota, 
James S. Gronna. 

Seton Hill College, 1883: Mrs, John J. 
Dwyer. 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, 1883: Mr. Henry G. 


1883: Mr. 


Marshall University, 1837: President Ste- Dybvi 


wart Harold Smith. 
The Muskingum College, 1837: Mr. Wallace 


Bower. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, 1842: Dr. 
Charles A. Jones. 

Wittenberg University, 1845: Dr. Robert 
G. Hartje. 

Bucknell University, 1846: Mr, Edward E. 
Weckerly. 

State University of New York at Buffalo, 
1846: Miss Gertrude R. I. Linnenbruegge. 

Taylor University, 1846: The Reverend 
Howard Ruppelt. 

Otterbein College, 1847: Dr. F. J. Vance. 

Rockford College, 1847: Mrs. Richard 


Cohring. 

Capital University, 1850: Mr. James P. 
Shultz. 

Heidelberg College, 1850: Dean Archie M. 
Thomas, 

Hiram College, 1850: Dr. Wyman C. Rut- 
ledge. 
„55 College, 1853: Mr. Robert F. 

Western College for Women, 1853: Dean 
Isabel Abbott. 

Elmira College, 1855: Mrs. Frank Allen. 

Michigan State University, 1855: Dr. Paul 
B. Koons, Jr. 

Wilberforce University, 1856: Vice Presi- 

aint | George H. Valentine. 

Baker University, 1858: Dr. Robert R. 
Huddleston. 

The University of the South, 1858: Dr. 
Robert H. McCluer. 

Whitman College, 1859: Mr. Winton A, 
Ticknor. 

North Central College, 1861: Dr. Walter 
G. Hack, 

Wilmington College, 1863: Mrs. Mary C. 
Yunat. 


College of the Bible, 1865: The Reverend 
Joe Maffett. 

University of Kentucky, 1865: Mrs, Fred 
L. Rice, Jr. 

Purdue University, 1865: Mr. James B. 
Harreld. 

Drew University, 1866: Mr. Stanley H. Mc- 
Gillard. 

University of Kansas, 1866; Dr. Leonard A. 
Ostlund. 


College of Wooster, 1866: Mr. E. E. Davis. 
West Virginia University, 1867: Mr. Samuel 
D. Littlepage. 


The University of Akron, 1870: Mr. Cari I, 
Crawford. 


g- 
University of Arizona, 1885: Mr. Joseph H. 
Dando. 


Arizona State University, 1885: Mr. Ford 
Ferguson, 
Dakota Wesleyan University, 1885: Miss 


Ruth Wilcox. 
Pfeiffer College, 1885: Mrs. Harry C. 
Vaughn. 


Clark University, 1887: Dr. Leonard A. 
Ostlund. 

Sinclair College, 1887: President C. C. Bus- 
sey. 

University of Puget Sound, 1888: Mr. How- 
ard W. Brownlee. 

Salem College, 1888: Mr. George L. Cutlip. 

Keuka College, 1890: Dr. Dorothy Fisher. 

University of Oklahoma, 1890: Dr. Mar- 
geret J. Felsinger. 

Malone College, 1892: President Everett L. 
Cattell, 

University of Rhode Island, 1892: Mr. Wes- 
ley S. Reid. x 

The University of Tulsa, 1894: Mr. Robert 
OC. Mesec. 

Western Illinois University, 


1899; Miss 

Betty M. Weaver. 

Franklin University, 1902: Mr. M. G. Ice. 

Western Michigan University, 1903: Mr. 
Thomas E. Coyne. 

Eastern Kentucky State College, 1906: Mr. 
Ralph O. Darling. 

Southwest Missouri State College, 1906: 
Mrs. Zelma S. Northcutt. 

Marygrove College, 1910: Mrs. Raymond 
J. McGee. 


Reed College, 1911: Dr. Jesse H. Day. 

Anderson College, 1917: Dean Gene W. 
Newberry. 

Westminster Choir College, 1926: Mr. 
Henry L. McDowell. 

St. John College of Cleveland, 1928: Presi- 
dent Lawrence P. Cahill. 

Indiana Institute of Technology, 1930: Mr. 
Herman C. Gol 


Eastern Baptist College, 1932: The Rever- 
end Ralph C. Zundel. 


Kings College, 1936: The Reverend Paul 
Williams. 7 
See of Dayton, 1950: Mr. Joseph A. 


South Macomb 3 College, 1954: 
Mr. John Willard Lewis. 
DELEGATES OF LEARNED SOCIETIES AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Ohio Education Association, 1847: Dr. Ker- 
mit Daugherty, administrative assistant; and 
Mr. Robert L. Drury, legal counsel. 
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Tribute to Leonard A. Robinson, Super- 
visor of Services to the Visually Han- 
dicapped of the Department of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the District of 
Columbia, for His Work for the Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 2 
years after his graduation from the 
Western Reserve University Law School 
in Cleveland, Ohio, Leonard A. Robin- 
son became actively interested in his 
fellow blind. Having lost his sight at 
the age of 15, Leonard Robinson re- 
solved to complete his education and 
practice law. His graduation from one 
of the country’s leading schools for the 
blind in Philadelphia placed him in 
close contact with other sightless stu- 
dents, some of whom were attending 
the various colleges in that city. He 
was confident that blinded persons 
could earn a rewarding future. 

In 1931, he learned of a project pend- 
ing in Congress which would permit 
blind persons to operate smack bars in 
Federal buildings. His 2 years of active 
law practice had brought him in touch 
with many sightless citizens who, de- 
spite their various abilities and skills, 
had found it difficult to secure employ- 
ment due to the skeptical attitude of 
employers as to a blind individual's abil- 
ity to perform. Mr. Robinson realized 
that the Federal stand program for the 
blind, if enacted into law, would be an 
object lesson to society. Such people 
attending their vending stands and serv- 
ing customers would demonstrate to 
thousands all over the country that the 
blind were able, businesslike, and em- 
ployable. 

Leonard Robinson brought his plan to 
me, and in 1936, legislation passed Con- 
gress and became law. The late Sena- 
tor Morris Sheppard and I, then a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, au- 
thored the bill 

Mr. Robinson was not a paid worker, 
but a volunteer who labored at the ex- 
pense of his law practice and reportedly 
utilized almost $10,000 of his personal 
savings. 

On April 1, 1938, Leonard Robinson 
entered the service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the capacity of Assistant to 
the Supervisor, Services for the Blind, 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the Department of the Interior, which 
was the Federal Department named by 
Congress to administer the legislation. 

He assisted his chief in initiating the 
national program. It became obvious 
from the outset that an important phase 
of the vending stand project was in the 
District of Columbia where the most 
varied and numerous opportunities ex- 
isted for stands in Federal buildings. 
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Congress made no provisions for ap- 
propriations for vending stand equip- 
ment and Leonard Robinson was as- 
signed the task of raising money for the 
local program. Through the system of 
supervised control, a small administra- 
tive levy was charged based on gross 
sales. With the passing years, this 
method of funding became sufficient to 
pay the loan made to a private agency to 
buy the necessary vending stand equip- 
ment and to stock each stand with ade- 
quate supplies of merchandise without 
cost to the blind licensed operator. 

In 1931, when Mr. Robinson came to 
the District of Columbia to make his first 
study of the possibilities of the Federal 
effort, there were 10 blind persons em- 
ployed here. Four were doing library 
work at the National Library for the 
Blind, which later merged with the Li- 
brary of Congress Division for the Blind; 
others were employed as chair caners at 
the Columbia Lighthouse for the Blind. 
Their combined annual incomes approxi- 
mated $9,000. 

Mr. Robinson was assigned exclusively 
to the District of Columbia program in 
August 1940. He is now supervisor of 
services to the visually handicapped of 
the Department of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation of the District government. To- 
day there are approximately 80—77— 
vending stands in the Federal and non- 
Federal buildings in the District of Co- 
lumbia utilizing the skills of 80 blind per- 
sons as the result of the Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act. Their annual gross business 
during this fiscal year is estimated to be 
close to $3 million, with net profits to the 
operators of more than $600,000. It is 
estimated that there are at least 200 
other blind persons employed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia whose annual combined 
incomes approximate $2 million. In the 
United States today, a total number of 
2.425 operators are employed under the 
Randolph-Sheppard Act. 

All of this as the result of the Federal 
legislation which Leonard Robinson 
helped to carry forward. 

Mr. President, David Krause has writ- 
ten an interesting article on “The Story 
Behind the Randolph-Sheppard Act,” 
which appeared in the Braille Free Press 
Quarterly June 1961. 

I ask unanimous consent that portions 
of his article be printed in the appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE STORY BEHIND THE RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD 
Act 
(By David Krause) 

It is estimated that there are more than 
3,000 vending stands in this country being 
operated by blind persons which are directly 
or indirectly the result of the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act. This Federal legislation was 
enacted unanimously by the 74th Congress. 
Very few of these vending stand operators 
know the facts and background which led 
to the passage of this legislation which has 
become world famous, and which has been 
copied by many countries whose workers for 
the blind have visited the United States to 
study its vocational rehabilitation programs 
and projects, 

In March 1931, Leonard Robinson, totally 
blind, was practicing law in Cleveland, Ohio. 
It was during that month that he was read- 
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ing the March issue of the Braille Mirror 
of which Mr. J. Robert Atkinson was editor 
and founder. In it was a five-page article 
about a bill in Congress introduced by the 
blind Senator from Minnesota, Thomas D. 
Schall. The bill provided for establishment 
of a Bureau for the Blind in the Labor De- 
partment, and also authorized blind per- 
sons to operate vending stands in Federal 
buildings throughout the United States. 
But, as the article went on to describe, there 
was no support for the bill by any organi- 
zation for the blind. To Robinson, the idea 
sounded practical. He could not understand 
why the bill lacked support of the major 
agencies for the blind. 

In April 1931 there was to be a World Con- 
ference on Work for the Blind in New York 
City. After reading the Mirror article, Mr. 
Robinson decided to attend this conference 
and find out from those in work for the 
blind whether this legislation was practical. 

At one of the morning sessions of the con- 
ference, the matter of vending stands and 
small business enterprises was discussed by 
Joseph F. Clunk who, at that time, was in 
charge of this phase of the program of the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
in Toronto. When the morning session was 
over, Robinson introduced himself to Clunk, 
who told him that such legislation could 
work out better in the United States than in 
Canada since each State could develop its 
stand program more effectively than could 
Canada, with its sparsely settled areas. 
Robinson needed no further assurance from 
anyone. He made up his mind there and 
then that the Federal legislation in the 
United States would be enacted. 

On his way home from the conference, 
Leonard Robinson stopped off in Washing- 
ton, D.C., where he met with Senator Schall, 
a man very much interested in the Federal 
vending stand bill but who needed public 
support to get it enacted. Senator Schall 
made it clear that he did not know all the 
answers regarding the practicability of the 
legislation, and without an active lobby or 
support it was useless even to schedule a 
public hearing on the matter. 

At the aforementioned World Conference 
Robinson met another outstanding blind 
person. He was Representative Matthew A. 
Dunn of Pittsburgh who was a member of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature. Representa- 
tive Dunn told Robinson that if he ever got to 
Congress he would be glad to sponsor such 
legislation. In November of 1932, Matthew 
A. Dunn was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives from his congressional district 
in Pittsburgh. 

In the meantime, Robinson was gather- 
ing his forces and geting support for the 
legislation from whatever source he could. 
He found a true and trusted friend in J. 
Robert Atkinson of the Braille Mirror whose 
organization formally endorsed the legisla- 
tion and whose Braille and inkprint publi- 
cations publicized its practicability. 

Back in those days the average employer 
did not believe a blind person could do any- 
thing except make brooms and cane chairs in 
some workshop for the blind. The true abili- 
ties of the blind were not known. Robinson 
thought this vending stand program, if ad- 
ministered correctly in every State of the 
Union, would be an object lesson to society, 
and the sighted everywhere would begin to 
realize that blind persons, if trained to do a 
certain job, could do it on a par with the 
sighted. Blind persons selected for such 
vending stands would have to be carefully 
chosen and thoroughly trained, and the 
vending stand equipment would have to be of 
the very best in order to attract customers. 
He felt that good housekeeping, a good selec- 
tion of merchandise, a pleasing personality 
in a carefully groomed stand operator would 
soon change this adverse public opinion 
that the blind are destined for sheltered 
employment. 
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January 6, 1933, was a happy day for 
Leonard Robinson. He was ushered Into the 
study of President-elect Roosevelt's New York 
home to discuss the then pending vending 
stand legislation. Roosevelt told Robinson 
it was while he was Governor of New York 
that he signed an executive order permitting 
two stands to be operated by two blind per- 
sons in State buildings at Albany, and in 
both of these locations the blind stand oper- 
ators had proved that the idea was sound. 
Roosevelt told Robinson that he favored 
such Federal legislation and that he would 
support it. That was 3½ years before the 
bill finally went through Congress. Robin- 
son had merely turned the corner of the 
road to success. The road ahead still had 
many obstacles. 

Soon after his return from New York City 
where he was encouraged by President-elect 
Roosevelt to continue on with the fight, Rob- 
inson called a meeting of his many blind 
friends in Cleveland who made up the mem- 
bership of the Welfare Association of the 
Sightless. This association had endorsed 
the Federal vending stand legislation for 
the blind in 1931 at Robinson's suggestion. 
But the association could not wage this na- 
tionwide fight alone. Another Cleveland 
committee was formed, known as the Citi- 
zens Welfare Sightless Committee, whose sole 
aim was to sponsor the Federal vending 
stand legislation. Prominent Cleveland citi- 
zens became members of the committee, 
and within 12 months such national organ- 
izations as the American Federation of La- 
bor, the Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion, the American Legion, and many others 
had endorsed the principle of the legisla- 
tion and lent their cooperation to the com- 
mittee. 

Following the inauguration of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in March 1933, a spe- 
cial session of Congress was called by the 
President to deal with the economic depres- 
sion at that time, and it was during this 
special session that Congressman Matthew 
A. Dunn introduced another vending stand 
bill known as the Dunn bill. Working closely 
with Robinson and his Cleveland committee, 
Con, Dunn was able to get the House 
Labor Committee to arrange for a public 
hearing on the bill. The hearing was well 
attended, and the importance of this legis- 
lation for the blind was brought to the at- 
tention of many Members of Congress who 
had never heard of the idea, It also had the 
effect of bringing to the attention of profes- 
sional workers for the blind the practicabil- 
ity of such legislation. This led to a con- 
ference on the subject in New York City in 
December 1933. Many professional workers 
for the blind came to voice their opinions or 
objections. As Robinson tells the story, the 
conference did not specifically endorse the 
legislation. After two days of deliberation, 
during which time it was suggested that a 
Presidential executive order take the place 
of the legislation, Robinson made it clear 
that his committee could not accept any- 
thing short of endorsement for the legisla- 
tion itself. He argued that a Presidential 
executive order could be terminated by an- 
other such order rescinding the first one, but 
if the project were brought about by an act 
of Congress, it would never be repealed by 
any subsequent act of Congress. Robinson 
felt that the vending stand project could and 
would be so successful that no Member of 
Congress would ever be brought to act ad- 
versely by repealing the legislation and thus 
deprive a blind person of a livelihood. 

During the year of 1934, the Cleveland com- 
mittee received hundreds of letters from all 
parts of the country containing endorsement 
of the Dunn bill, as well as constructive 
criticism of it. One of the criticlsms was 
that the Dunn bill, like the other bill spon- 
sored by Senator Schall, provided only for 
vending stand opportunities in Federal build- 
ings, and that much broader employment 
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opportunities should be incorporated. Rob- 
inson and his committee went to work on 
this broadening feature of the vending stand 
bill. It also occurred to him that a new 
congressional sponsor was necessary. This 
idea was approved by Co: Dunn, 
who also understood the psychological ad- 
vantage of everything being new about the 
next bill. 

On the many trips that Robinson made to 
Washington during the first few years of his 
one-man volunteer lobby work, he met with 
many members of what was then known as 
the Washington Host Lions Club. One of 
these members suggested to him that he at- 
tend the Lions International Convention 
which would take place in St. Louis the lat- 
ter part of the summer of 1934. There he 
could gain national support for his legisla- 
tion, and at the same time meet a prominent 
Member of Congress who was a Lion. This 
Congressman was the Honorable JENNINGS 
RanpoLPH of West Virginia. Robinson met 
with RanvDOoLPH while in St. 
Louis for the convention, The Congressman 
was immediately impressed with the proposal 
that he sponsor in the 74th Congress any 
vending standing legislation which Robinson 
and his committee would present to him. 

The first 2 weeks in January 1935 were 
busy ones for Robinson. He had come to 
Washington with a proposed legislative draft. 
His Ohio Senator arranged for the Senate 
Legislative Committee to help put the draft 
into final form, and, after 2 weeks of daily 
contact with Mr. Elliott of the committee, 
the bill was ready for introduction. Con- 
gressman RN Dol E introduced it during the 
last week in January of 1935. < 

The companion bill in the Senate was 
sponsored by the late Senator Morris Shep- 
pard of Texas, who was also very much in- 
terested in the provisions of this legislation. 
His life was spared long enough after its 
Passage for him to realize that he had par- 
ticipated as a cosponsor in a piece of legisla- 
tion which was destined to become the 
greatest rehabilitation project in the world 
for blind persons. 

The purpose of the Randolph-Sheppard 
bill was phrased in the following language: 
“For the purpose of providing blind persons 
with remunerative employment, 
the economic opportunities of the blind, and 
stimulating the blind to greater efforts in 
striving to make themselves self-support- 

* + * The broader provisions of the 
Randolph-Sheppard bill specifically provided 
that the Federal department administering 
the legislation would make surveys of con- 
cession stand opportunities for blind per- 
sons in Federal and other buildings in the 
United States. Surveys would also be made 
throughout the United States of industries 
to obtain information that would assist 
blind persons to obtain employment. 

After the introduction of the bill in the 
74th Congress by RANDOLPH, 
Robinson's committee went into high gear. 
It was no longer a bill to provide vending 
stands for Federal buildings only, but the 
influence of the Federal building provision 
would carry over into other buildings so far 
as surveys were concerned. In addition, the 
surveys of industrial plants throughout the 
United States by experienced placement 
personnel would surely find thousands of 
jobs in those plants for blind persons were 
the use of sight was not necessary. 

Newspaper support for the legislation was 
one of the first objectives accomplished by 
the Cleveland committee. On one of his 
trips to Washington in the early spring of 
1935, Robinson met with one of the officials 
of the Scripps-Howard newspapers and ob- 
tained a promise that this group of papers 
would lend their support to the bill from 
coast to coast. Many individual newspa- 
pers followed sult. State legislatures me- 
morialized Congress to enact the Randolph- 
Sheppard bill. National organizations of 
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women and men endorsed the bill at their 
national conventions; these included the 
Catholic Daughters of America, the Sons of 
Italy, and many others. This endorsement 
and publicity for the bill was an expression 
of confidence in the soundness of and need 
for the legislation. 

Late in 1935, the House Labor Committee 
arranged for a public hearing, and, as the 
result of that public hearing, the House 
Labor Committee voted it out favorably 
without amendments. A unanimous House 
of Representatives passed it in its original 
form in March 1936. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Education took up the 
matter soon thereafter, but deleted the sec- 
tion which provided for Federal funds to be 
allocated to the States for vending stand 
equipment. Senator Sheppard confronted 
Robinson with the possibility of getting the 
bill through without the fund for the equip- 
ment. But he advised Robinson that a half 
a loaf was better than none at all, and they 
could always come back a year or two later 
and get this amendment for such funds if 
experience proved that such appropriations 
were absolutely necessary to carry out the 
intention and purpose of the legislation. 
The Senate acted accordingly, and the 
amended Senate bill was returned to the 
House which accepted the Senate amend- 
ments. There was no need for a House- 
Senate conference to iron out the difference. 
Time was running out. On June 20, 1936, 
President Roosevelt signed the bill into law. 

We have come a long way in the 25 years 
since enactment of the Randolph-Sheppard 
law in educating the public as to the true 
capabilities of blind people. The vending 
stand program is still one of the best means 
of carrying out this educational program, 
but we still have a long way to go. To ac- 
complish this, however, according to Robin- 
son, every stand must be operated in a busi- 
nesslike manner to attract customers and to 
maintain their patronage and confidence. 


J.F.K’s Attitude in Korth Case 
Irks Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most startling stories of wrongful 
influence in vital Government decisions 
is being written in the inquiries regard- 
ing award of contracts by the Defense 
Department, This matter should com- 
mand the attention of all of us and I 
want to submit the following material as 
an example of the seriousness of the 
Situation. The column by Richard Wil- 
son appeared in the — — Tribune 
of October 22, 1963: 

JF. Ks CCC Cae tices Pate 
(By Richard Wilson) 

Wasuincton.—Chronic apologists for the 
Kennedy administration continue to sweep 
the TFX inquiry under the rug, although it 
is evident to those who have studied the 
record that the grossest kind of favoritism 
was involved. 

This favoritism consisted of overriding by 
the civilian authority of the highest tech- 
nical military consensus without a factual 
record, then or since, to sustain the decision. 

Mr. Kennedy's bland acceptance of this 
is very disheartening to his old associates at 
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the Capitol. They thought that his ex- 
perience as a member of the investigating 
subcommittee of the Senate Government 
Operations Committee would insure his vigi- 
lance as President where matters of this 
kind were concerned. 

But as it turns out, Mr. Kennedy as a 
Senator seeking to discredit a Republican 
administration and Mr. Kennedy trying to 
preserve the image of his own administra- 
tion are two different men. 

What was considered an outrage in the 
Eisenhower administration is considered 
justfiable practice in the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. This is what is most exasperating 
to Mr. Kennedy's old friends at the Capitol. 
They say that the President seems to think 
that whatever a Kennedy does Is right. 

Nor is it any less exasperating to Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s old friends that the recent resigna- 
tion of Fred Korth as Secretary of the Navy 
should be presented as owing solely to some 
sudden dispute other than TFX. For it is 
the conviction of Senator McCLELLAN, the 
chairman of the investigating committee of 
which John F. Kennedy was once a member 
and Robert F. Kennedy was counsel, that 
the President knew the full extent of what 
the renewed TFX inquiry will shortly reveal. 
These disclosures were laid before high Ken- 
nedy officials prior to Korth's resignation. 

The new evidence showed that the rela- 
tionship of Korth with high officials of Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp., ran deeper than had 
previously been revealed. 

Even the New York Times concluded that 
the Secretary of the Navy should have dis- 
qualified himself from taking any action 
in the $6 billion TFX deal because of his 
associations with General Dynamics, which 
was awarded the huge contract for a new 
biservice fighter plane. 

The same reasoning applies with even 
more force to the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense and a man of fine reputation, Roswell 
Gilpatric. Gilpatric, deeply involved with 
General Dynamics through the law firm to 
which he will shortly return, should have 
disqualified himself from taking part in the 
TFX deal. He did not do so. It was a 
serious mistake. 

Korth and Gilpatric should not have been 
in the picture. They should not have par- 
ticipated even if it could have been shown, 
and it was not shown, that the General 
Dynamics plane was superior to the Boeing 
model. What now makes it worse is that 
they did participate and a record can be 
made that the Boeing plane was better and 
cheaper. 

It would be highly embarrassing to Mr. 
Kennedy to admit any of this in connection 
with Korth’s resignation, If it were to be 
admitted this would be an indirect confes- 
sion that Secretary of Defense Robert S. Me- 
Namara was wrong. That is a confession Mr. 
Kennedy will never make because it would 
also mean that Mr. Kennedy was wrong. 
The record shows that McNamara did not 
formalize his decision until he had cleared 
it with Mr. Kennedy in a White House con- 
ference. Moreover, in that conference, ac- 
cording to the Senate record, Mr. Kennedy 
was not apprised of the full facts. 

But beyond all that, the TFX case has 
taken on its biggest intragovernment sig- 
nificance as the imposition of the will of 
civilian authority over military. All con- 
siderations of fact and evidence seem to 
have been set aside in favor of such willful 
assertion. This ls McNamara’s basic weak- 
ness. He has transferred to the matter of 
national defense the practices and customs 
of the dictatorial structure of private cor- 
porations. It doesn't work. McNamara 
could not know enough to pit his Judgment 
against the collective knowledge and ex- 
perience of hundreds of military experts in 
ond See. field of supersonic fighter air- 
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But he has unlimited confidence in his 
ability to do so. He could do no wrong. 
Korth could do no wrong, nor Gilpatric. 
This is the way corporations operate. But 
It is not the way the Government operates. 
The McClellan committee is slowly but 
solidly making the record that shows the 
shaky basis on which the TFX award was 
made, and the interests of those who partici- 
pated in making the award. This inquiry 
will continue for some time. 


Hon. Marie C. McGuire, Commissioner, 
Public Housing Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I called attention of the House 
to a remarkable woman who, although 
with little more than 2 years of service 
in the national administration, already 
has been recognized by various organiza- 
tions for her stewardship of the Nation's 
public housing program for low-income 
people. Few realize, for example, that 
the 540,000 low-rent public housing units 
owned by 2,000 communities and repre- 
senting more than a $4 billion capital 
investment, costs the average taxpayer 
less than $1 a year. 

President Kennedy in April 1961 en- 
trusted this important asset—part of our 
national economic resources—to the care 
of the Honorable Marie C. McGuire, 
Commissioner of Public Housing. She 
is the first woman to hold that important 
position. My last report to the House, 
June 3, on the state of Mrs. McGuire’s 
stewardship of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration told of a citation the 
American Institute of Architects, a con- 
servatively minded and much respected 
organization awarded to this gentle- 
woman for her contributions to the 
improvement of design in public housing, 
and for improvements she has sponsored 
in relationships between public housing 
and the architectural profession. 

That is but one of many honors ac- 
corded Mrs. McGuire during the little 
more than 2 years that her influence has 
been felt at the national level. 

I enjoin my colleagues from Texas, 
meanwhile, to consider the importance 
of public housing to our great State. A 
total of more than 37,000 units of low- 
rent public housing representing an in- 
vestment of more than $300 million 
currently is occupied throughout Texas. 
More than 1,000 of those units are in 17 
communities in my own First Congres- 
sional District. Another nearly 200 new 
low-rent homes are in some stage of de- 
velopment in my district and about 3,200 
throughout the rest of Texas. 

This is not Federal housing. This is 
public housing, owned by the citizens of 
your communities. It is managed by 
them and maintained by them. The 
money borrowed from the Public Hous- 
ing Administration to develop this third- 
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of-a-billion-dollar investment was—and 
is being—repaid with interest. 

This is truly a magnificent achieve- 
ment, although but a step toward the 
day when no Texan who cannot afford 
to rent or buy a home on the private 
market will be denied a decent place in 
which to live. 

Recently—September 27, 1963, to be 
exact—I was pleased to read in the 
Washington Evening Star an excellent 
article written by Commissioner Mc- 
Guire in which she discussed in broad 
terms the entire low-rent public housing 
program. I would like to incorporate 
that article at this point in my remarks: 

Low-Cost Hovusinc Is NATIONAL AIM 
(By Marie C. McGuire) 


Communities all across the Nation are 
awakening to the need for housing families 
of low income, and are calling on the Public 
Housing Administration for assistance. 

Formation of 300 more local housing au- 
thoritics in the past 2 years has placed de- 
mands so great on the agency that the au- 
thorization under which the program now 
operates probably will be exhausted in this 
fiscal year. 

The question arises: What then? What 
is the future of this housing program whose 
direct beneficiaries are poorer people? It 
should not be a difficult question to answer 
for a society as affluent as ours. 

Basically, we must decide whether decent 
housing for the economically disadvantaged 
is preferable to maintaining slums, We 
must decide whether renewal and rehabilita- 
tion of some of our cities should come to a 
halt, a hiatus which business leaders and 
other civic-minded citizens would wish to 
avoid. Yet this would be inevitable unless 
provision was made for housing displaced 
families of low income. 

Fortunately, many of these leaders re- 
gard federally assisted housing not just as 
a real estate operation for the poor, but as a 
community facility—like schools, libraries 
or parks—in which all citizens can take 
pride and from which the whole community 
benefits. 

They are well aware, too, that the Nation 
cannot forsake the 18 million low-income 
families, of which 8.5 million live in sub- 
standard homes, and give assistance solely 
to those in higher income brackets. 

Why, it may well be asked, are so many 
living in dwellings that are dilapidated or 
without sanitary facilities? 

They are in substandard housing for differ- 
ent reasons. Some because they have roots 
in a neighborhood or are migrants from 
rural areas, others because of a lack of edu- 
cation, or physical and mental handicaps, 
and some because of an adverse turn of for- 
tune beyond their control. 

All have one thing in common: They can- 
not afford to buy or rent standard private 
housing. About 26 percent of these families 
have incomes, according to the 1960 census, 
under $2,000; 19 percent are in the $2,000 to 
63.000 bracket; and 14 percent have incomes 
between $3,000 and $4,000. Almost 41 per- 
cent are elderly. 


An equally important reason is the fact 
that try though they have, realtors, home 
builders and developers have never been able 
to construct decent standard housing within 
the price range these families could afford. 
The only way found thus far to construct 
any substantial amount of decent housing 
within their means has been through the 
public housing program. 

Just what has the public housing pro- 
gram accomplished since 1937 when it got 
its start? 


These are the tangible results: 
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Over the years, more than 7 million people 
have had opportunity to live in decent sani- 
tary housing. Today, more than 2 million 
people, half of them children, are living in 
the 540,000 dwellings located in nearly 2,000 

communities across the Nation. These 
dwellings have replaced an untold number 
in the slums of America. 

Five billion doliars of improved property, 
owned by the communities participating 
have been added to the national housing in- 
ventory of standard sanitary dwellings. 

It has given at least 750,000 man-years of 
direct work to the construction industry and 
comparable work to all the industries sup- 
plying the construction trades. 

Cooperation of leading architects is re- 
sulting in the design of dwellings which are 
upgrading the appearance of whole neigh- 
borhoods. 

Its tangible results are impossible to cal- 
culate, but it has enabled millions of citi- 
zens to participate in the economic growth 
of the United States. 

And the cost to the taxpayer? 

Last year, a couple with two children and 
net income of $5,000 put up 94 cents through 
their income tax to help provide decent 
standard housing for 2 million men, women 
and children. 


ACEN Chairman Calls Wheat Deal Stab 
in the Back of Communist-Enslaved 
Peasants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OP OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to see how many people have 
not been hoodwinked by the calloused 
attempt of this administration to mis- 
lead the public regarding the wheat deal 
with our enemies, the Communists. It 
is a deal in which we are destined to lose 
in one way or another. 

Mr. Aleksander Kutt, chairman of the 
Assembly of Captive Nations, a noble 
man whose every effort is directed at the 
eventual freedom of his enslaved 
brothers behind the Iron Curtain, is one 
of those not so easily deceived. Mr. Kutt 
said, in a statement released last week: 

The unconditional sale of grain * * * to 
the Communist-ruled countries against So- 
viet gold mined by forced labor is, we fear, 
tantamount to underwriting the conse- 
quences of Communist inhumanity, blun- 
ders, and mismanagement. 


I congratulate Mr. Kutt on his 
continuing vigil against Communist per- 
fidy and it is with regret that on more 
and more occasions it is necessary for 
Mr. Kutt and this fine organization to 
direct their criticism toward the Ken- 
nedy administration. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include the entire state- 
ment at this point: 

STATEMENT OF MR. ALEKSANDER KUTT 

The Assembly of Captive European Nations 
strongly believes that in considering Soviet 
and satellite offers of wheat purchases in 
terms of the sellers’ economic advantages 
only, the Western nations, Canada, and the 
United States above all, are missing a tre- 
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mendous opportunity to exercise a beneficial 
influence on developments in the Commu- 
nist-ruled countries. 

The grain deficit of the Soviet Union, Red 
China, and of most of the European captive 
nations is man made. It is, on the one hand, 
the consequences of forced collectivization 
and the attendant lack of incentive on the 
part of the brutally exploited peasants. It 
is, on the other hand, the result of a politi- 
cally motivated allocation of resources. Ag- 
riculture and the consumer goods in general 
are neglected in the Communist-ruled coun- 
tries to permit a faster buildup of the in- 
dustrial underpinning of Soviet warmaking 
capacity. 

The disastrous situation of agriculture in 
the Communist countries creates a God- 
sent opportunity for the people in the Com- 
munist-ruled countries and for the govern- 
ments of the free world to press jointly for 
changes beneficial at once to the cause of 
peace and to the welfare of Eastern Euro- 
pean peasants. The few grain-surplus coun- 
tries now a lever of immediate 
effectiveness. They have the means to in- 
duce the Communist-ruled governments to 
increase substantially investments in agri- 
culture at the expense of the armament in- 
dustry. In so doing they would strike for 
peace. By their acts of commission and 
omission, they are furthermore in a position 
to lend decisive help to the peasants who 
still form more than half of the population 
of the Communist-ruled countries, in their 
tireless struggle against forced collectivi- 
gation and for a fair reward of their toil. 

The unconditional sale of grain, sometimes 
at subsidized price levels, to the Communist- 
ruled countries against Soviet gold mined 
by forced labor, is—we fear—tantamount to 
underwriting the consequences of Commu- 
nist inhumanity, blunders, and mismanage- 
ment. It is an encouragement to the policy 
of missiles before bread. It is a stab in the 
back of the Communist-enslaved peasants 
at the very time when they could look for- 
ward to changes in their favor, to rewards 
for their stanch resistance to the new serf- 
dom of the collective farms. 


Aiding the Enemy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munist Party of the United States owes 
its allegiance to a foreign power, the So- 
viet Union. Its avowed purpose is the 
overthrow, by any means including vio- 
lence, the Government of the United 
States, $ 

This is clearly understood by all Amer- 
icans, by all our law enforcement agen- 
cies, certainly by all Members of Con- 
gress, the courts and the executive 
branch. You would think, would you 
not, that these enemies would be treated 
as enemies, that they would be subject 
to the law of the land and that swift 
justice would be meted out to them? 
But in the strange atmosphere of this 
day when it seems that the policy of our 
Nation is to insult and discourage our 
friends and aid and abet and comfort 
our enemies, the Communist Party con- 
tinues to carry on its subversion. Its 
members walk the streets of our cities 
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as free men, lying, bribing, doing their 
best to bring about the downfall of the 
United States and the final triumph of 
the Soviet Union. 

We have passed laws against the Com- 
munists, but justice which is so swift in 
taking the property of an Amish farmer 
in Pennsylvania because he opposes so- 
cial security grounds, or in handing down 
decisions to prohibit prayer in public 
schools, seems strangely slow when it 
comes to legitimate prosecution of the 
Communist Party and its leaders. I 
think we should be done with this farce. 
I think it is time to enforce the laws of 
this country against treason and sedition. 
It is ridiculous that we allow the Com- 
munists to use our legal machinery to 
subvert freedom and extend their activi- 
ties for years as indicated in the follow- 
ing article from this week’s issue of U.S. 
News & World Report: 

Five Years or Grace ror U.S. COMMUNISTS? 

WasHincron.—From the annual report of 
FBI Chief J, Edgar Hoover: 

“A new trend is developing within the 
[Communist] Party. A number of party 
leaders believe they now are safe from arrests 
for some time. They contend there will be 
no more charges brought against them under 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 until the 
cases against Hall and Davis are settled fi- 
nally by the Supreme Court.” 

Mr. Hoover's reference was to Gus Hall, 
general secretary, and Benjamin J. Davis, 
Jr., national secretary of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., who are under indictment for 
falling to register for the Communist Party. 

Communist officials believe, Mr. Hoover 
said, that a Supreme Court decision on the 
Hall and Dayis cases “may take as long as 
5 years. * * * Based on this reasoning they 
are convinced the party can and should func- 
tion more openly.” 


CXA Designed by Douglas Aircraft To 
Meet Defense Mobility Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, present 
and prospective U.S. defense require- 
ments involve the needs to moves men 
and equipment at jet speeds any place in 
the world. To help meet that need the 
Douglas Aircraft Corp. has designed a 
mammoth new transport aircraft desig- 
nated the CX-4. It is described in the 
following item from the Los Angeles 
Times of October 20: 0 
GIANT PLANE Wovro Lirr BULLDOZERS AND 

MissILes—CX-4 Desicnep BY Dovctas To 

Haut. Vast CARGOES or TRACTORS, CRANES, 

AND TRUCKS 

(By Melvin Miles) 

It's called the Swing Nose Giant—a mam- 
moth, almost incredible military cargo plane 
in wooden mockup at the Douglas Aircraft 
Division, Long Beach. 

Designated the CX-4, it was developed in 
anticipation of military need for a transport 
that can airlift such outsize cargoes as Army 
mechanized equipment, tractors, cranes, 
trucks, trailer vans, and bulldozers. 
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The monster looks something like a sec- 
tion of the Second Street tunnel that can 
be closed fore and aft for flight at more than 
500 miles per hour. 

As its nickname implies, the Douglas 
design would be not only a giant among 
aircraft—it would incorporate a hinged nose- 
cockpit section that could be swung aside 
for loading and unloading. 


SIMULTANEOUS ACTIVITY 


In addition it would have an aft opening 
to permit simultaneous on- and off-loading, 
the movement of vehicles in the rear and 
out the front, or for aerial delivery of para- 
chuted cargo. 

The CX-4 mockup at the Long Beach 
plant, with the company number D-902, is 
100 feet long in the cabin section. It has 
a floor width of 16 feet. 

But after devoting more than 2 years of 
design work to the project, Douglas engi- 
neers have concluded that an even larger 
plane Is indicated and now propose a cargo 
cabin 110 feet long and a floor 17.8 feet wide. 

Overall the sweptwing monster would be 
190 feet long with a span of 192 feet. 

GROSS OF 600,000 POUNDS 

It would gross about 606,000 pounds, fully 
loaded, and lug a payload of between 135,000 
and 160,000 pounds (overload) 4,600 statute 
miles. A load of almost 120,000 pounds 
could be carried 5,750 miles, and 100,000 
pounds 6,325 miles. 

Powered with 6 advanced jet engines of 
30,000 pounds thrust each, the Douglas de- 
sign could deliver a full overload of cargo 
4,600 miles, arrive at its destination with 
enough fuel for 1,150 miles more and land 
over a 50-foot obstacle in 3,070 feet. 

After unloading and refueling for a 4,600- 
mile return flight, it could take off in 2,750 
feet, 

These startling performance figures re- 
fiect a major feature of the new plane’s de- 
sign, the capability to operate in and out of 
combat area airfields, not just to large bases 
far in the rear. 

DEVELOPMENT EFFORT 


The CXA is not yet a funded program and 
the extensive Douglas development effort 
has been entirely company-sponsored, 

But the Air Force definitely wants a heavy 
logistics transport and both the Army and 
the Navy approve the requirement. 

The decision will be up to the Defense De- 
partment which apparently is swinging to- 


~ ward authorization of a CXA competition in 


the aerospace industry, possibly next spring. 
Brockway McMillan, Undersecretary of the 
Air Force, told the Times last week that the 
Defense Department's more favorable view 
of an outsize transport is a reversal of the 
opinion it held a year ago. 
WIDE OPEN COMPETITION 


If the CXA does become a formal project, 
companies competing probably would in- 
clude Boeing, Lockheed and perhaps General 
Dynamics-Convair, as well as Douglas. 

Need for the huge aircraft was sparked by 
advancing American military philosophy, 
emphasizing speed anc flexibility and re- 
quiring global logistics, the fast, long-range 
airlift not only of lighter airborne units, but 
heavy Army divisions as well. 

Of the transports available today, C-124, 
C-130, C-133, C-135 and even the new jet- 
powered Lockheed C-141 rolling off the pro- 
duction line in Georgia, none can carry all 
of the heavy, bulky, outsize equipment 
needed for such divisions. 

The CX-4 further offers the advantage of 
delivering ready-to-go equipment rather 
than disassembled units, such as helicopters 
that must be assembled in the field. 

Douglas designers determined that an 
initially contemplated, floor width of 12 to 
13.5 feet for the CX-4—compared with a 
standard width of 10 feet—would be ineffi- 
cient and jumped to a 16-foot width for the 
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full-scale mockup built to establish and 
demonstrate loadability advantages of the 
design. i 

Douglas showed off these advantages with 
a long parade of outsize Army equipment 
that rumbled through the cavernous cabin. 

Huge trucks, towering semitrallers, radar 
vans, bulldozers, a Chinook helicopter, an 
M-60: tank, a Minuteman missile in its 
special transporter rolled in and out of the 
mockup in an average 2:5 minutes per unit. 

MAY GO FURTHER 


Subsequent design studies showed that 
a larger cabin—17.8-foot width—would give 
both better loading characteristics and 
higher floor area efficiency. This resulted in 
the current Douglas CX-4 proposal called 
the D-906, À 

This is not to say, however, that any. final 
proposal will not go to a 19.4-foot width 
and a cabin length of 120 feet, with a nom- 
inal payload of 165,000 pounds (not over- 
load) and an astonishing gross weight of 
720,000 pounds. 

The design remains flexible and can be 
made larger, if desired. 

Troop accommodations are provided in the 
D-906 design, with a probable maximum of 
about 126 men seated either along the sides 
of the fuselage, if cargo loading permits, 
or in a special troop area that can be fitted 
in above smaller vehicles and freight loads 
in the aft half of the cabin. 

Asked about operational relationship be- 
tween the CX-4 and the new C-141, Douglas 
engineers said the massive cargo bird (with 
16 wheels on its main landing gear) would 
be employed in combination with the Lock- 
heed transport. 

BETTER OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


A mixed force of the two aircraft, they 
said, would result in improvements in the 
operating efficiency of the C-141, permitting 
use of the smaller plane to the full extent of 
its capacity by relieving it of awkward car- 


goes. 

A combination of the two planes, it is 
claimed, would minimize the total system 
cost required to deploy Army divisions. 

A minimum of 50 to 100 CXA aircraft, it 
is felt, would be required in a mixed force to 
accomplish the heavy airlift job demanded 
by flexibility in global operations, including 
delivery of massive equipment—such as 60- 
ton cranes—that cannot now be carried by 
air. 
The Douglas men have a pet phrase: 
“For a big job—a big airplane.“ 


Tweter: The New Sweater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, some 
months ago, with the wonderful assist- 
ance of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, we of my district were proud to 
welcome into York County the Huntley 
Knitting Mills. The mill now employs 
over 400 people and the citizens of York 
and the surrounding community are most 
happy to have the industry there and 
have welcomed the personnel and the 
new shot in the arm that this concern 
has given to the economy of York and 
the area. 

Now, Huntley Knitting Mills have pre- 
sented to the sports’ loving population 
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a new, exciting, and revolutionary 
sweater, called the Tweter. It is made 
of 100 percent Orlon acrylic in big, bold 
stripes, and I quote from a recent ad- 
vertisement which is most attractive: 

Destination: Any place that’s wild and 
wonderful. The latest rage of the student 
body. An absolute discourager to winter 
winds in the grandstand * * * cozy “to- 
getherness“ on an evening's walk. Get hep 
and “in step” with the season with a genuine 
collegiate Tweter. 


I salute Huntley Knitting Mills and 
its bright new inovation in casual wear. 
I am proud to represent a district in 
which the industrial effort is always for- 
ward. 

I wish for Huntley Knitting Mills 
every success in this and other inova- 
tions. 


Resolution Adopted by the Father Paul 
J. Coletti Council No. 5024, Knights 
of Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, during 
the great spiritual freedom march of 
August 28, 1963, in Washington, there 
were many seen and unseen helping 
hands. One of those unsung and un- 
seen hands was the helping hand of 
the Order of the Knights of Columbus, 
an organization based on charity, unity, 
fraternity, patriotism. 

The order of the Knights of Columbus, 
at its annual convention, appropriated a 
donation to the archdiocese of Washing- 
ton to be used for the accommodation of 
participants in that great march. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am happy to include a resolution adopted 
on September 4, 1963, by the Father Paul 
J. Coletti Council No. 5024, Knights of 
Columbus, the council of which I am 
a member, commending the worthy su- 
preme knight of the order, Luke E. Hart, 
and the board of directors of the order: 

Whereas the Father Paul J. Coletti Coun- 
cil No. 5024 has been duly informed this 
date, that at the annual convention of the 
Order of the Knights of Columbus, held in 
the city of Milwaukee, in the State of Wis- 
consin, during August 20, 21, 22, 1963; and 
that during said annual convention that 
the board of directors of said order did ap- 
prove and appropriate the sum of $25,000 
as a donation to the archdiocese of Wash- 
ington, D.C.—to provide 10 hostels for the 
participants in the march on Washing- 
ton which was held on August 28, 1963; and 

Whereas the hostels provided supper and 
breakfast for these participants who be- 
cause of distance or illness found it difficult 
to return to their homes the night of August 
28. The hostels were staffed and directed by 
committees representing the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, the Catholic Interracial Council, 
diocesan and religious priests and brothers 
of the archdiocese of Washington, D. O.; 
these hostels included the um at 
Georgetown University, the Catholic Univer- 
sity, and eight Catholic parish halls in 
the city of Washington; and 
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Whereas this magnanimous action by the 
worthy board of directors of our order was 
not only in keeping with the honored funda- 
mentals and principles of this the largest 
fraternal benefit society, the Knights of 
Columbus, but was also a Christlike act of 
donation and determination to keep before 
man’s love for man, and: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the brothers of the Father 
Paul J. Coletti Council No. 5024 congratulate 
the worthy supreme knight of the order, 
Luke E. Hart, and the brothers of the board 
of directors of the order for their expeditious 
donation and determination to keep before 
our people of these United States of Amer- 
ica, the fundamental principles on which our 
glorious Nation was founded, and only upon 
which we can survive, and: Therefore be it 
further ; 

Resolved, that a certified copy of this res- 
olution be presented to the worthy supreme 
knight of the order of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, in the name of the Father Paul J. 
Coletti Council No. 5024, by the worthy grand 
knight of said subordinate council, Frank 
DeSimone Jr., forthwith; and we brothers 
pray that God may grant our order health 
and 3 for a year of progress, to even 
greater achievements in all the programs 
of Columbianism. p 

NAT BRUZZESE, 2 
Recorder, 

Attest: 

FRANK De SIMONE, Jr., 
Grand Knight. 


Sons of the Covenant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
period as in all past periods, there is a 
lot more talk than action, so far as the 
spirit of tolerance is concerned. Sad but 
true, a great many well-intentioned peo- 
ple are inclined to speak for justice when 
they are in no position to do anything 
about it, but when the chips are down 
and action is required they dare not make 
@ move, In the words of Bill Mauldin, 
the cartoonist-philosopher, this is 
equivalent to sitting in the center of 
Kansas City, hurling insults at the man- 
eating shark. No one can hold with that 
kind of courage, which, in fact, is 
hardly courage at all. 

It is therefore with mixed feelings of 
deep respect and great delight that men 
of good will regard the overall record of 
B'nai B'rith, the Jewish national service 
organization. For here is a case where 
the words are never known to exceed the 
deeds; where nobody is satisfied with 
merely shaking a remonstrating finger in 
the face of villainy; where the motto is, 
in effect: “Do not just stand there talk- 
ing. Do something.” 

I would like at this time to read into 
the Recor an editorial appearing in the 
Washington Post of October 13, 1963, ex- 
tolling the services of this praiseworthy 
organization. 

Sons or THE CovENANT 

B'nai B'rith, the Jewish national service 
organization which celebrates its 120th an- 
niversary today, has richly earned the grati- 
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tude of all Americans. Founded in 1843 to 
promote Jewish welfare, it has rendered in- 
valuable service to the whole Nation. In 
championing religious freedom for Jews, it 
championed religious freedom for all. In 
fighting for minority rights, it fought for 
the rights of every free man. 

Voluntary associations of this sort are a 
characteristic tool of free and democratic 
societies. In the United States, the Govern- 
ment is but one, and not necessarily the 
noblest, of the means by whic.. men advance 
their social interests. Many of the commu- 
nity’s philanthropic and civic efforts are 
carried forward by service groups like B'nai 
B'rith which play a vital role in the demo- 
cratic process. We congratulate the “Sons 
of the Covenant” on a long and honorable 
history and wish them continued usefulness 
as an indispensable element of American 
life. 


Educational Rhythmics for Mentally 
Handicapped Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, any dedi- 
cated effort to improve the lot and in- 
crease the happiness of our mentally re- 
tarded children deserves the hearty 
support of this body. 

I have been impressed with the inspir- 
ing efforts of Ferris and Jennet Robins 
on behalf of these unfortunate children, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robins were saved during 
the evacuation of Dunkirk. Subsequent- 
ly them came to this country and spent 
22 months entertaining our servicemen 
for the USO. Later they became Amer- 
ican citizens. Much of their wartime 
work was in military hospitals, and they 
were startled at the impact of certain 
music and dance rhythms on the men- 
tally disturbed. 

From this discovery evolved the Robins 
special “schools of movement,” which 
have pioneered what has become known 
as “educational rhythmies“ for mental- 
ly retarded children. Through the use 
of carefully selected music and an 
adaptation of classical ballet tech- 
niques and syncopated rhythms, they 
have created a series of imaginative body 
movements that come naturally to the 
retarded child. 

They learn to tie their shoes, walk 
up and down stairs, brush their teeth, 
and perform many tasks normally be- 
yond their capacity. The story of the 
success of the Robins has spread, and 
has created a demand for wider dis- 
semination of their unique and benefi- 
cial methods. 

The outcome has been the prepara- 
tion and publication of a stirring book 
entitled “Educational Rhythmics for 
Mentally Handicapped Children,” a book 
designed to help the parent, the teacher, 
and anyone else working with these chil- 
dren. 

One of the most touching sections is 
devoted to 100 unposed photographs of 
children reacting to the Robins method. 
It is exciting to see photographically how 
the music and movements appeal to the 
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child's natural urge to imitate and play. 
The pictures again and again emphasize 
the actual beauty of a retarded child in 
its joy of movement—just where beauty 
is least expected. The enlightenment 
and happiness, the satisfaction of 
achievement, shows in each face. 

Gentlemen, this book is a distinguished 
volume and a landmark in the unending 
battle on behalf of the handicapped 
child. It can do untold good. I am 
pleased to report that it is being placed 
on the shelves of the Library of Con- 
gress, 


B’nai B'rith: 120th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, B’nal 
B'rith, the first national service orga- 
nization to be founded in the United 
States is now marking its 120th year. 

This celebration with its Biblical con- 
notations—120 years being the lifespan 
of Moses—underscores B'nai B’rith’s de- 
votion to perpetuating the traditional 
moral values that underlie our Judeo- 
Christian heritage. 

From its earliest days, B’nai B'rith has 
undertaken works of philanthropy, 
community service and youth education. 
In the latter field, it met an urgent need 
by sponsoring the Hillel Foundations 
which provide religious and cultural cen- 
ters for Jewish students on 247 campuses. 

B'nai B'rith's work in the field of 
human relations and civil liberties is well 
known. Its Anti-Defamation League, 
founded in 1913, has pioneered to elimi- 
nate discrimination in employment, 
housing, and the like, and to promote 
intergroup harmony. 

B'nai B'rith organized the first dis- 
aster relief for the victims of the Balti- 
more flood of 1868. It established a free 
employment bureau in Chicago, and 
manual and technical schools in Phil- 
adelphia and New Orleans, mobilized 
relief drives for victims in the Chicago 
fire and the San Francisco quake. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, B'nai B'rith conducted 
a recruitment drive of its own, outfitted 
a Jewish company and cared for the 
families of the company’s soldiers. 
B'nai B'rith began with a contribution 
of $60, and today it is a great service 
organization which spends millions in 
programs for youth activities, education, 
social work, and vocational training. 

Of great significance is the fact that 
these accomplishments are the work of a 
widespread voluntary organization. 
Such a group has the imagination, flexi- 
bility, and vitality to adjust old causes 
to new needs. Our democratic society 
flourishes when civic and charitable work 
is carried on through service groups like 
B'nai B'rith. B'nai B'rith has rendered 
valuable service not only to the Jewish 
community, but to our entire Nation. 

I salute B'nai B'rith as it celebrates 
its 120th anniversary this month. 


October 24 
The Wisdom of Booker T. Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
all that has been said and written about 
Danville, Va., in my congressional dis- 
trict during our current racial troubles, 
under leave heretofore granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorn I in- 
clude an editorial entitled Back to 
Booker T” from the Register in that city. 
It was written by the distinguished editor 
of that paper, Mr. W. Marion Saunders, 
whom I consider one of the ablest jour- 
nalists in America. The noted Negro 
leader of whom he refers, Booker T. 
Washington, was born in my district, 
where his words, such as those quoted 
by Mr. Saunders, have a peculiar mean- 
ing. It is my desire that my colleagues 
and others may have the benefit of his 
wisdom, as well as that of the capable 
editor mentioned. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Back ro BOOKER T. 

Martin Luther King, who has been en- 
gaged elsewhere, decided not to keep an 
appointment in Danville. King was sched- 
uled to arrive Tuesday to lead new. demon- 
strations against local government and busi- 
ness and community customs. The army of 
demonstrators was supposed to have been 
organized and trained by his advance agent, 
the Reverend C. T. Vivian and a staff 

There was no army of demonstrators to 
lead and no King to lead them. 

There was a rather remarkable statement, 
made by Vivian on behalf of King. It said 
that “when this city showed a willingness to 
hire on the basis of merit, the Negro com- 
munity and Dr. King met good faith with 
good faith. We have word from Dr. King 
that he will not be here today.” 

That is a switcheroo, 

It was for King and for his cohorts in the 
Danville Christian Progressive Association, 
an amalgamation of all the organized agita- 
tion groups with fingers in the racial ple here. 

It is not a switch for the Negro community; 
the white community or the city of Danville. 

Danville has been hiring on merit—and 
merit only—for some time. It hires Negroes 
on merit; it hires whites on merit. 

Heretofore, the Danville Christian Pro- 
gressive Association spokesmen have not 
talked about merit. They have talked about 
hiring Negroes. They have talked about in- 
tegrating everything in the city. 

Spokesmen for the Negro community who 
ask employment and promotion on merit 
will receive a hearing in almost every 
segment of the city’s business and public 
institutions. 

Had the busiest trio here for the DCPA— 
Chase, Dunlap and Campbell—sought ex- 
panded opportunities for Negroes on merit 
rather than demanded such on the basis of 
race, they would have been heard by more 

Danvillians with more respect. 

Dunlap, for example, wanted to teach at 
George Washington High School (white), 
when, as a matter of fact, his application to 
the Danville School Board failed to refiect 
his tence to teach at any school, And 
this despite the fact that he has accepted a 
position as vice president of a junior college 
in North Carolina. 

If the announcement on behalf of Dr, King 
and the DCPA means that these spokesmen 


are going to follow the precepts handed down 
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by the late, great Booker T. Washington, 
there surely will be less trouble and more 
understanding and more cooperation among 
whites and Negroes in Danville. 

Dr, Washington, a Franklin County na- 
tive and Hampton graduate and teacher be- 
fore he founded Tuskegee, talked sense when 
the Negro really needed a spokesman. He 
talked sense to both whites and Negroes. 

In his memorable address at the Atlanta 
Exposition on September 18, 1895, Wash- 
ington said, among other things: 

“No race can prosper till it ‘learns that 
there is as much dignity in tilling a field as 
in writing a poem. It is at the bottom of 
life we must begin, and not at the top. Nor 
should we permit our grievances to over- 
shadow our opportunities. 

“There is no defense or security for any of 
us except in the highest intelligence and 
developemnt of all. If anywhere there are 
efforts tending to curtail the fullest growth 
of the Negro, let these efforts be turned into 
stimulating, encouraging, and making him 
the most useful and intelligent citizen. 
Effort or means so invested will pay a thou- 
sand percent interest. These efforts will be 
twice blessed— blessing him that gives and 
him that takes.’ 

“The wisest among my race understand 
that the agitation of questions of social 
equality is the extremest folly, and that prog- 
ress in the enjoyment of all the privileges 
that will come to us must be the result of 
severe and constant struggle rather than of 
artificial forcing. No race that has anything 
to contribute to the markets of the world is 
long in any degree ostracized. It is impor- 
tant and right that all privileges of the law 
be ours, but it is vastly more important that 
we be prepared for the exercises of those 
privileges. The opportunity to earn a dollar 
in a factory just now is worth infinitely more 
than the opportunity to spend a dollar in an 
opera house.” 

Has anybody heard more wisdom from Dr, 
King? From the reverends Chase, Dunlap, 
and Campbell? From anybody? 

The greatest disservice the Negro organiza- 
tions have done is to degrade Dr. Washing- 
ton and his wisdom. It is good, for once, 
to hear Dr. King return to it. 


Mathias and Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following feature 
article written by Mr. Bradford Jacobs, 
which appeared in the Baltimore Sun of 
October 18, about our able and respected 
colleague, CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR., 
and the civil rights legislation with which 
this Congress is struggling. It is a pene- 
trating story, Mr. Speaker, of the issue 
with which we are all concerned, and it 
is a tribute to the quiet leadership and 
sincere and dedicated motives of the 
gentleman from Maryland. 


The article follows: 
{From the Baltimore Evening Sun, Oct. 18, 

1963] 

No, No Sorr Drink 

WASHINGTON —Tales of horseshoe nails and 
of kingdoms lost for lack of them often 
carry the ring of contrivance. And yet here 
is one, a little sounder than some, which 


Speaker. 
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by tts homely light may bring a vast and 
contentious issue into clearer perspective. At 
one end of the story is a missing soft drink; 
at the other end, the civil rights struggle in 
which Congress is locked today. 

The tale begins on a simple note when 
u young couple and their child, one hot 
Sunday afternoon, go for a drive through the 
Baltimore suburbs. The child, thirsty, asks 
for a soft drink. The parents stop at a vil- 
lage drugstore to get one. They are told 
none is available. They try again—at a 
lunch counter, at a restaurant, in a hotel. 
Still no soft drink, and the child whimpers 
as, the afternoon spoiled, the father turns 
the car homeward. They do not try it again. 

The point of this mild episode is not so 
much the familiar one that the family was 
Negro, hence could get no service. It is not 
even that the story was told in Annapolis a 
few years ago on the floor of the House of 
Delegates by Mrs. Irma G. Dixon, a Demo- 
cratic member from the fourth district. 
The point instead is that one attentive 
listener was CHARLES McC. MATTHIAS, JR., 
then a Republican delegate from Frederick 
County. Mr. Marrhias carried the memory 
of Mrs. Dixon's story with him to Washington 
and the House of Representatives, where he 
serves on the Judiciary Committee—the pres- 
sure point right now for the new bill on 
civil rights. 

That Mr. Mataas’ basic convictions were 

materially altered by the story seems un- 
likely. As the sort of liberal Republican the 
western Maryland hills frequently produce, 
he was for civil rights already—in principle. 
As what he calls a practical thing, how- 
ever, the story seems to have brought home 
to him in a personal way the nature of 
Negro striving for self-respect. In addition 
to being a Congressman, he is also the father 
of two small soft drink consumers of his 
own, 
Mr. Marmas has been jarred, of course, by 
the racial violence in the Deep South. He 
has also heard the loud posturing on racial 
questions from the big cities of the North. 
And yet, as a border State Representative 
from a largely rural district, he likes to pre- 
sent the situation in the everycay, family 
terms Mrs. Dixon used. Emotionally, as well 
as philosophically, he believes the civil rights 
movement is justified. 


The story and its effect on Mr. MATHIAS 
have importance, of course, only to the ex- 
tent that he in turn does something about 
it. Ordinarily, a minority party Congress- 
man—and a still quite junior one, at that— 
is swallowed up and lost in the great power 
congeries on which the House is built, As 
circumstances have developed, however, the 
western Marylander finds himself drawn to 
the forefront of the civil rights battle and 
furnishing here and there a touch of lead- 
ership himself. 

Not only is he a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, the body where next week the 
bill may rise or fall, He also has formed, 
with three other liberal members, a four- 
man bloc of GCP activists almost as inde- 
pendent of their own party functionaries as 
they are of the Democratic majority leaders. 
The others are Representatives LINDSAY of 
New York; MacGREGOR, of Minnesota; and 
CAHILL, of New Jersey. For a small band 
inside a minority party grouping, the four- 
some has proved friskier in civil rights ma- 
neuvers than some party elders think their 
right. 

Two developments account for their 
bounciness. One is that the majority Dem- 
ocrats are split in the committee along 
north-south lines, that President Kennedy 
has had to call on the Republicans for bi- 

help to move the bill along. The 
other is that, among the GOP leaders thus 
appealed to, no immediate disposition to re- 
spond is apparent; some oppose the bill on 
principle, others acting from politics yearn 
to see the President stumble to defeat. Mr. 
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Marus and his friends, operating on dif- 
ferent motives, are thus granted their 
opening. 

They first showed their hand early in the 
year when, well before the Kennedy program 
appeared, they wrote and introduced a broad- 
gauge civil rights bill of their own. Party 
seniors like Representative HALLECK, the GOP 
floor leader, looked on uncertainly, but the 
juniors had a purpose: they were out to re- 
deem pledges made to Negroes in the 1960 
party platform. Neither party had produced 
a significant civil rights bill since the plat- 
forms were written. The Mathias-Lindsay 
group aimed to clear the Republican con- 
science, at least. 

Other pokes followed—notably, one which 
nudged the constitutional underpinning of 
the Democratic proposal on public ac- 
commodations toward the 14th amend- 
ment, as preferred by the Republican four. 
Still further operations are under considera- 
tion, probably for springing at such crucial 
moments as a final committee vote or later 
during the expected floor fight ahead. In 
general, group efforts are directed less at 
liberalizing the overall impact of the Pres- 
ident’s program than at putting their own 
imprint on its terms. None takes kindly to 
legislative dominance, however benevolent, 
from the White House quarter. 

Committee proceedings at the moment 
have moved somewhat away from the 
Mathias-Lindsay circle, this being the time 
for adding up votes. Attention has turned 
to Representative McCuLLocu, the Ohio vet- 
eran who as the committee's ranking Repub- 
lican is swin in rounding up GOP 
members for the bipartisan backing the Pres- 
ident must have. Mr. McCuttocn is a faintly 
Delphic figure who, when asked if bipar- 
tisanship was in sight, would say only—"I 
think so.” 

If this McCuttocn declaration falls short 
of ringing, the fact that he made it at all is 
traceable at least in part to the restless 
prodding of the four GOP hustlers standing 
at his heels. And behind the Maryland one 
of these, of course, stands the memory of the 
little Baltimore girl and the soft drink denied 
her one summer day. 


Joint Committee on Oceanography— 
Part Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy recently addressed the Anni- 
versary Convocation of the National 
Academy of Sciences. A major portion 
of the President’s speech was on the sub- 
ject of oceanography, and, I was very 
impressed by his feeling of urgency in 
seeing the United States embark on a 
much more energetic effort in this vital 
field of research. 

President Kennedy’s remarks on the 
subject of oceanography were as follows: 

I would call your attention to a related 
problem; that is, the understanding and use 
of the resources of the sea. I recently sent 
to Congress a plan for a national attack on 
the oceans of the world, calling for the ex- 
penditure of more than $2 billion over the 
next 10 years. This plan is the culmination 
of 3 years’ effort by the Interagency Com- 
mittee on Oceanography, and it results from 
recommendations made by the National 
Academy. 
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Our goal is to inyestigate the world ocean, 
its boundaries, its properties, its processes. 
To a surprising extent, the sea has remained 
a mystery. Ten thousand fieets still sweep 
over it in vain. We know less of the oceans 
at our feet, where we came from, than we do 
of the sky above our heads. It is time to 
change this, to use to the full our powerful 
new instruments of oceanic exploration, to 
drive back the frontiers of the unknown in 
the waters which encircle our globe. 

T can imagine no field among all those 
which are so exciting today than this great 
effort which our country and others will 
carry on in the years tocome. We need this 
knowledge for its own sake. We want to 
know what is under the sea, and we need it 
to consider its bearings on our security, and 
on the world’s social and economic needs. 
It has been estimated, for example, that the 
yield of food from the seas could be in- 
creased 5 or 10 times through better knowl- 
edge of marine biology, and some day we will 
seed and weed and harvest the ocean. Here, 
again, the job can best be done by the na- 
tions of the world working together in inter- 
national institutions. 

As all men breathe the same air, so a storm 
along Cape Cod may well begin off the 
shores of Japan. The world ocean is also 
indivisible, and events in one part of the 
great sea have astonishing effects in remote 
places. 

Mr. Speaker, the study of the sea is of 
such importance that I am of the firm 
conviction that Congress should estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on Oceanography. 
The membership of this Joint Committee 
should be kept to a minimum, and should 
be drawn from the many Senate and 
House Standing Committees which hold 
some portion of the present widely frag- 
mented responsibility for this subject 
matter. 


Jemison: Magic Name in Magic City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the name of Jemison has, since 1884, 
been indelibly linked with that of Bir- 
mingham and its great progress. It was 
in that year that Mr. Robert Jemison, 
Sr., came to the Magic City from Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., proposing to stay only a brief 
period but falling in love with the place 
and staying the rest of his life. The 
work he began in developing some of the 
most beautiful residential areas and 
some of the most handsome in-city 
structures has been carried on by his 

ed son, Robert Jemison, Jr. 
Mr. Jemison is now president of Jemison 
Realty Co. 

The story of Robert Jemison, Jr., and 
his father and forebearers was beauti- 
fully told in an article appearing in the 
Birmingham News earlier this year, and 
I want to call it to the attention of my 
colleagues and all those who are inter- 
ested in the history and progress of our 
great city of Birmingham. 

The article is inserted as follows: 
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WITH UNWAVERING FAITH AND Love JEMISONS 
HELPED BIRMINGHAM GROW 

One of Birmingham’s great romances is 79 
years old. 

It has been the love of Robert Jemison, 
Jr., and his father, the late Robert Jemison, 
Sr., for their magic city. 

The father organized Birmingham's first 
unified transportation system, binding to- 
gether 13 then scattered communities which 
now are parts of the metropolis. 

The son developed Fairfield, Mountain 
Brook, and other beautiful areas of the Bir- 
mingham district. Fairfield is renowned as 
& model industrial city and Mountain Brook 
is considered one of the most beautiful sub- 
urbs in the United States. 

Their unfaltering belief in the future of 
Birmingham survived two great depressions 
during which some of their associates were 
ready to throw up their hands and quit. 

The late Jemison, Senior, came to Birming- 
ham from Tuscaloosa in 1884. He had 
planned only a short visit before moving to 
Los Angeles, but it was love at first sight as he 
toured the little city of 4,000 and for the first 
time examined Its attractions and opportu- 
nities closely. 

When he fell ill while visiting in the North 
42 years later, he asked to be returned to 
Birmingham so he could die here. 

Such large downtown structures as the 
Empire Building, old Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Ridgely Apartments, and Tutwiler 
Hotel are monuments to the Jemison name. 

The son continues as president of Jemison 
Realty Co. He has a luxurious office, but uses 
it only for conferences. He sits at a simple 
desk in the main room of the Jemison Bulld- 
ing, readily available to his staff and cus- 
tomers. 

The senior Jemison had been in the hard- 
ware business at Tuscaloosa, and came to 
Birmingham as a merchant. However, he 
became interested In real estate development 
as he foresaw the future growth of the dis- 
trict. 

In the middle 1880's Robert Jemison, Sr., 
and associates subdivided and began the de- 
velopment and sale of the East Lake section. 
They persuaded the trustees of Howard Col- 
lege to move the school from Marion to East 
Lake, promoted an athenium, and built East 
Lake Park with its 50-acre lake. 

They bullt a 7-mile dummy line to Bir- 
mingham 7 miles westward. Directors criti- 
cized Jemison for buying 100-foot rights-of- 
way from Avondale through Woodlawn to 
East Lake. 

“You should be criticized for lack of cour- 
age and foresight in not providing 500-foot 
rights-of-way,” replied Jemison. “We could 
have sold 200-foot lots on either side of the 
100-foot right-of-way.” 

Birmingham area commuters rode a multi- 
tude of dummy lines, electric streetcar lines, 
and horsecars. Jemison tackled the Bir- 
mingham district’s transportation problems, 
and his efforts were climaxed in 1898 with 
organization of the Birmingham Railway, 
Light & Power Co. 

Its lines are the cords that brought to- 
gether the communities of Birmingham, 
South Highlands, Avondale, Woodlawn, East 
Lake, North Birmingham, North Haven, 
Smithfield, Elyton, West End, Ensley, Wy- 
lam, and Pratt City. 

The depression of 1893 struck while Jemi- 
son was expanding his transportation system. 
During the hard times that followed, the 
company’s celluloid fare tickets were ac- 
cepted as cash almost everywhere in Bir- 
mingham, For more than 18 months the 
company paid off by accepting TCI store or- 
ders for ticket books and giving Jemison em- 
ployees orders on stores. 

Three times directors of the company vot- 
ed to go Into receivership, but each time 
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their president and general manager talked 
them out of it. 

Robert Jemison, Jr., was 6 years old when 
he came to Birmingham. He established the 
Jemison Realty Co. in 1903 when he was a 
young man of 25. 

Where his father’s principal interests had 
been in transportation and electric systems, 
the son turned to developing and bullding in 
every section of the metropolis. 

In 1909 and 1910 he was the leading spirit 
in the development of Corey, now Fairfield. 
United States Steel's Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. was building a wire mill there, 
and extensive additions to the industrial 
complex were expected. 

But Judge Elbert Gary, United States 
Steel’s head, ordered a halt in construction 
of the wire mill when it was 90 percent com- 
plete. Faced with a $500,000 debt and with 
stock selling for 10 cents on the dollar, the 
directors wanted to lquidate. 

Jemison said that up to that time he had 
not been associated with any total failures 
or bankruptcies, and urged his board to defer 
any action. After lengthy negotiations, 
United States Steel ordered construction re- 
sumed April 11, 1913. 

One of the prices demanded by Gary was 
that the name of the industrial city be 
changed from Corey to Fairfield, and with a 
bit of clever politicking by Jemison at a com- 
munity meeting this was done. 

Central Park was another Jemison devel- 
opment before he turned his energies to the 
lovely slopes of Red and Shades Mountains 
and Shades Valley. 

Altamont Road and Redmont Park bear 
the Jemison stamp of tastefully designed 
homes and landscaped, tree-shaded estates. 

In 1926 Jemison and his associates de- 
veloped 250-acre Mountain Brook Estates. 
This was followed by the Mountain Brook 
Land Co., whose 2,200 acres were the founda- 
tion of the city of Mountain Brook. 

When friends compliment Jemison on the 
development, he always tells them, “Give 
God Almighty the credit. All we did was 
3 b the natural beauty as little as pos- 

e” 

When the 1929 depression hit, Jemison 
continued advertising his developments while 
other real estate men retrenched. He sold 
his townhouse and moved to Spring Lake 
Farms, the 500-acre farm that was both his 
country home and hobby. There he demon- 
strated the value of livestock, quality dairy 
products, pastures and fruit to the Southern 
farmer. 

He also raised Arabian horses, and enough 
ponies to provide mounts for all of his 
grandchildren. 

About 1916-17 one of the Jemison men 
inaugurated the “Own Your Own Home” 
campaign, which quickly grew to national 
proportions and is still in use as a sales atd. 

Jemison staff members played an active 
part in establishment of Birmingham’s 4- 
year medical center, and have assisted in its 
expansion. 

Jemison was named president of the Birm- 
ingham Chamber of Commerce in 1906 when 
he was only 28 years old. He and his family 
have always been active in civic efforts of 
the city. 

His father, also an active chamber of com- 
merce member, decided after the 1893 depres- 
sion that greater diversification of its in- 
dustry would ease the pangs of such crises 
in the future. He and the late M. V. Joseph, 
chamber president, interested a Pennsyl- 
vania textile manufacturer in locating in 
Birmingham. Avondale Mills was a later 
result. 

Father and son were named for Robert 
Jemison of Tuscaloosa, who represented Ala- 
bama in the Confederate Senate. This great- 
uncle of the t mamesake also was a 
believer in and builder of Alabama, 
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Lke Robert Jemison, Jr., his confidence in 
the future never wavered even in the darkest 
hours when others laid down their arms. 


Czechoslovak Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 15, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, Octo- 
ber 28 marks the beginning of a most 
glorious period in the modern history of 
the Czechoslovak people. Forty-five 
years ago on that day the Czechoslovak 
National Council in Prague proclaimed 
the independence of the Czechs and 
Slovaks and the establishment of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia. That his- 
toric event marked the culmination of 
the centuries-old struggle which these 
sturdy and stouthearted people carried 
on against the overlords of their historic 
homeland. This national goal was at- 
tained as the result of ceaseless deter- 
mination to work for its realization and 
also partly as the result of devoted, wise, 
and persevering leaders headed by the 
late great Thomas Masaryk. ` 

The rebirth of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public soon after the First World War 
also highlighted most startling revolu- 
tionary changes in the heart of Europe. 
The polyglot Austrian empire was shat- 
tered; imperial Germany was no more, 
and at the time there seemed to be no 
danger from any direction to freedom 
and peace in this part of Europe. The 
Czechoslovak people took full advantage 
of this auspicious circumstance, and 
with the aid of their friends abroad, in 
a relatively short time they succeeded 
not only in rebuilding their wartorn 
country, but made it a model democracy 
in Central Europe where peace and free- 
dom reigned. The country’s economy 
was put on a sound basis, politically its 
stability seemed assured, and it became 
a prosperous, progressive state. But this 
happy state of affairs did not last long; 
Czechoslovaks enjoyed their hard-won 
freedom for only 2 decades, for the catas- 
trophic events beginning in 1938 proved 
most disastrous to them. First, their 
country was dismembered, then they 
were robbed of their freedom, and with 
the beginning of the last war their fate 
was in the hands of ruthless Nazis. And 
we all know what has been their lot 
since the end of the war, especially since 
1948, when they were forced to submit to 
Communist totalitarianism. 


Throughout their long and turbulent 
history these people had not lost sight 
of their national goal, and they attained 
itin 1918. So today, even when suffering 
under an implacable and unrelenting 
totalitarianism, they are not down- 
hearted, they are not in despair, but are 
confidently looking forward to the day 
when the chains which now hold them in 
check will be shattered and they will 
once more regain their freedom. I say 
this confidently because I have known 
many of these fine and hardworking peo- 
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ple in ae own State in California, es- 
pecially in San Francisco where they 
have domiciled for generations and 
where they have proved themselves a 
real and indispensable asset to our com- 
munity as loyal, industrious, patriotic, 
and gallant citizens of this great Repub- 
lic. On the 45th anniversary of the 
Czechoslovak Independence Day, I join 
hands with these Americans of Czecho- 
slovak descent and solemnly observe the 
anniversary of that historic event. 


Lake Champlain Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause there have appeared in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp state- 
ments critical of the proposed Lake 
Champlain Waterway, so that both sides 
of the issue may be heard I have been 
asked to place in the Recor the follow- 
ing statement by William Lathrop Rich, 
chairman of the New York-Montreal 
Seaway Committee, made during the 
hearings of the State of New York Joint 
Legislative Committee on Commerce and 
Economic Development held in the Sen- 
ate Chamber in Albany on August 28, 
1962: 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN WATERWAY 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Joint Leg- 
islative Committee on Commerce and Eco- 
nomic Development of the State of New York, 
honored guests and ladies and gentlemen, 
your chairman has invited me to participate 
in these hearings and to submit comments 
and recommendations on the proposed con- 
struction of a deep-water seaway between the 
State of New York and the St, Lawrence 
River in Canada, commonly referred to as 
the Champlain Waterway. 

The Committee for the New, York-Mon- 
treal Seaway, of which I am „ has 
been advocating just such a deep-water sea- 
way since the fall of 1956 and we have con- 
sistently recommended that it follow the 
historic route, used since its discovery in 
1609 by Samuel de Champlain, because it 
was and is the shortest practical route be- 
tween the St. Lawrence River in Canada and 
the Hudson River in New York State. 

Six months after we had first proposed 
that this route be adequately modernized, 
we were informed that our recommendations 
were in accordance with those in a report 
made by the International Joint Commission 
in 1937, that concluded with the statement 
that the route from the St. Lawrence River 
at Sorel, Province of Quebec, up the Riche- 
Meu River to Lake Champlain and by way of 
the Champlain Canal to the Hudson River at 
Fort Edward, “is the most practicable from 
an engineering standpoint and the least im- 
practicable from an economic point of view 
of all the five routes that had been consid- 

Since its discovery, this route has, from 
time to time, been improved and its capacity 
increased but no improvements have been 
made upon the Canadian part since 1938 and 
on the United States part since 1918, that 
would alter its capacity. 

This so-called Champlain Waterway has 
now become so uneconomical and obsolete 
that the New York State Legislature consti- 
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tuted a Joint Legislative Committee on the 
Barge Canal in 1960 to determine the future 
of the Barge Canal System, of which the 
Champlain Canal is a part. What conclu- 
sions that committee has reached are not 
known to us or whether it ever reached any. 

It is my understanding that these hearings 
today are to assist your committee in your 
study of this proposed Champlain Water- 
way. 

Our committee's 6 years’ study of this 
proposed waterway has caused us to reach 
certain conclusions that I will now enumer- 
ate. 

First, may I state that we firmly believe 
that the future economic expansion and 
prosperity of the New York State-New Eng- 
land section of our United States is contin- 
gent upon the building of an adequate 
deep-water seaway, that will connect the 
Hudson River in New York State and the St. 
Lawrence River in Canada and make avail- 
able a “short cut“ for ocean shipping to com- 
pete with the St. Lawrence River. 

Up to the 5th of July, 1962 all of our 
efforts had been concentrated upon secur- 
ing the updating of the 1937 survey because, 
without a current survey of this route, all 
statements pro and con about it would, of 
necessity, be based upon opinions and not 
upon facts. 


On July 5 last, our efforts were crowned 
with success when the Department of State 
announced that the United States and Can- 
ada have agreed upon the text of a joint 
reference to the International Joint Com- 
mission, United States and Canada, concern- 
ing the Richelieu River-Lake Champlain 
Waterway. The Governments in similar let- 
ters on July 5, 1962 requested the Commis- 
sion to conduct a study on the feasibility of 
improving the existing waterway or develop- 
ing other routes for a waterway from the St. 
Lawrence River in Canada through Lake 
Champlain to the Hudson River at Albany, 
N.Y. 

We, therefore, have not made a detailed 
economic survey of this proposed seaway 
route, and we are of the opinion that it can 
be done best by the Corps of U.S. Army En- 
gineers, by a survey similar to the one that 
they made for the Joint Commission in 1937. 

We have heard numerous opinions as to 
the saving of time and money that this 
“short cut“ between New York and Montreal 
would make possible, such as a saving in 
freight rates for newsprint from the Quebec 
region to the New York metropolitan area 
of from $9 to $10 a ton and an estimated 
reduction of 4 sailing days with a saving of 
$10,000 for a ship like the Santa Rosa of the 
Grace Line, for a round trip between New 
York City and Montreal, Canada, and that 
this saving in time and money would put 
such similar lines into a competitive position 
so that they could secure tonnage that is 
now not available or economically feasible 
for them to handle, These and similar com- 
ments are estimates and opinions and we 
shall have to await the completion of the new 
survey until we can deal in facts. 

We have repeatedly asked ourselves, is this 
shortcut feasible, desirable, and necessary? 
To all of which we have concluded in the 
affirmative. 

It is feasible because previous research 
studies have indicated that there are no 
great engineering problems involved. 

It is desirable because it makes available 
to ocean shipping, sometimes called the 
salties, a shortcut from the heartlands 
of the American Continent also called the 
“fourth coast” to the ports around the world, 
by some few up to 2,700 miles for a round 
trip, with accompanying reductions of ship- 
ping costs. 

It is necessary: 

First, because it will be a latent factor in 
our national survival, which of necessity I 
will not detalli here. 
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Second, because it will stimulate the eco- 
nomic revival of the regions through which 
it passes by making them more accessible 
and it will also make seaports possible, at 
any point along its route, from which direct 
‘shipments can be made to any port in the 
world. 

We believe that the completion of this 
proposed seaway will result in the following 
benefits provided that this waterway is de- 
signed to have “adequate capacity” for the 
purpose for which it is intended. 

Adequate capacity, to us, means capacity, 
ultimately, at least equal to that of the St. 
Lawrence River at Montreal, Canada, which 
in terms of controlled depth, at present, 
means not less than 37 feet deep. 

It will: 

1. Hasten the return of the port of New 
York to its former position as the greatest 
seaport” in the world. 

2. Provide justification for the moderniza- 
tion of all the facilities of the port of New 
York. 

3. Justify the construction of the “world 
trade center” in Lower Manhattan. 

4. Make available a fresh water supply for 
the States of New Jersey and New. York and 
for Long Island and eliminate all future 
demands upon the Delaware River watershed 
for additional fresh water for this same area. 

5. Stimulate the tourist trade to and from 
New York City and make practical the intro- 
duction of scenic tours, to the Adirondack 
Mountain-Lake Champlain-Richelieu River 
regions, to the Montreal-Quebec-Saguenay 
River regions, and, via the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, to the Thousand Islands—the Great 
Lakes ports and other lake points of inter- 
est, such as the great bridge across the Mack- 
inac Straits and the new Soo locks near 
Sault Sainte Marie. 

6. Encourage foreign tourists to visit the 
United States and make use of those tourist 
facilities to visit the heartlands of our coun- 
try and Canada. 

7. Stabilize the water level of the Hudson 
River at Albany, N.Y. ° 

8. Make possible the development of a 
“steel center” in the vicinity of Albany, sim- 
ilar to that of the Pittsburgh area. 

9. Make desirable the building of sub- 
sidiary pleasure boat plants in this same 
general area. 

10. Reduce the number of locks between 
Waterford on the Hudson River and Lake 
Champlain. 

11. Stimulate the economy and financial 

of the regions. all along its route. 

12. Provide jobs during its construction, 
the result of which will be growth of em- 
ployment in all the regions through which 
it passes. 

13. Stimulate population increase through 
economic expansion of all facilities and 
services near its path. 

14. Make possible the transformation of 
all locations along its route into seaports. 

15. Materially reduce the present indus- 
trial and natural contamination of the 
waters of the south end of Lake Champlain. 

16. Provide a means of flood control for 
the Lake Champlain and the Richelieu River 
regions by the stabilization of the water 
level of Lake Champlain. 

17. Result in the elimination of the an- 
nual losses in this same region due to spring 
flooding estimated to be more than $20 mil- 
lion since 1938, 

18. Make accessible all these same regions 
to the motor and sailboat mariners, which 
they are now denied through lack of 
accessibility. = 

19. Benefit all transportation facilities, 
for movement in and out and through its 
regions, as well as all communication facili- 
tles 


20. Make possible the reduction of the 
number of locks around the Chambly Rapids 
in the Richelieu River in Canada, 
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21. Make possible the restoration of the 
necessary water level in the Sorel-Montreal 
regions, which can materially reduce the 
strength of the currents at the docks at 
Montreal and assist in the elimination of the 
pollution along the shores of Lake St. Louis 
due to the present alltime low water level 
of the lake. 

Again I state that all those benefits can 
be secured by the construction of an ade- 
quate deepwater seaway. 

May I now close my remarks by asking 
your serious consideration of the following 
points during your study of this proposed 
Champlain Waterway: 

1. That the design of this proposed deep 
waterway provide it with an ultimate ca- 
pacity, at least equal to that of the St. 
Lawrence River, with which it must com- 
pete to justify its existence as a “short cut” 
for ocean shipping sometimes called the 
“salties.” 

2. That the locks have a sill depth of not 
less than 40 feet; the present depth of the 
St. Lawrence River plus a 3-foot factor of 
safety. That sill depth will make it un- 
necessary to rebuild the locks when traffic 
demands that the capacity of this waterway 
be increased to equal that of the St. Law- 
rence River. 

3. That the initial depth of this waterway 
be, at least, 32 feet between the locks, That 
depth is the depth that the Hudson River 
is now being deepened to, from New York 
City to Albany. Of the 450-mile length of 
this proposed waterway, within a short time 
more than half of that mileage will be 32 
feet deep or deeper. 

4. That provisions be incorporated in the 
planning that will allow the use of this 
passageway by small as well as the large 
boats. ; 

5. That the bridges, necessary for the pas- 
sage of vehicular traffic across this water- 
way, be of the bascule type, so as to elimi- 
nate any restrictions in overhead clearances 
and that their footings be placed far enough 
back from the banks of this waterway to 
permit free and clear passage of any ships 
that can make use of this waterway. 

6. That provisions be incorporated in the 
design to assure the maintenance of a con- 
stant water level at both the Albany, New 
York, and the Sorel-Montreal, Canada, re- 
gions. 

7. That the number of locks along this 
route be kept down to the minimum, to 
possibly only 2 large locks along the Cana- 
dian section, in place of the present 11 small 
ones, as the total lift in this section is not 
more than 80 feet, because the level of the 
St. Lawrence River at Montreal, Canada, is 
20 feet above sea level. The New York State 
section may only require 3 large locks in 
place of the 12 small ones, because there 
the total lift will not be more than 98 feet. 
The water level of the Hudson River at Al- 
bany is only plus or minus 1% feet, due 
to the tidal fluctuations, This 98-foot max- 
imum lift, which is the lift up to the pro- 
posed level of Lake Champlain, is secured 
by the leveling off of the hump in the route 
of the present Champlain Canal, making the 
water level of Lake Champlain the maxi- 
mum water level of the whole route. 

8. That provision be made in the design 
layout of this waterway for the future twin- 
ning of the locks, without their rebuilding, 
when the increase in volume of traffic so 
demands, 

9. That this seaway be set up as a self- 
liquidating project and to be so amortized 
that the Initial tolls can be kept down to 
a minimum to stimulate its use as a short- 
cut. 

10, That naval and commercial large ship 
navigators be consulted during the design 
of this seaway so that the mistakes in- 
herent in the design of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, be not repeated in this seaway project, 
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particularly the lack of consideration given 
to the basic requirements for the proper 
navigation of large long boats through a 
restricted waterway. 

For confirmation of that last statement, 
read “The Freshwater Cruise” of the U.S.S. 
Macon, by Capt. J. C. Wylie, U.S. Navy, in 
the April 1960 number of the U.S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings. The Macon escorted 
H. M. S. S. Britannia up the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way for the opening passage in June 1959. 

We are aware that some interests histor- 
ically oppose the use of waterways for com- 
mercial purposes, because they represent 
competition, but, when it can so easily be 
proven, that when any region is opened up 
and it prospers economically and financially, 
all means of transportation prosper and gain 
new business. 

You ask, What is my interest in the seaway 
project? 

1. It is to try to assure that this waterway 
shall have a capacity adequate to justify its 
existence. 

2. Let all of us cooperate to assure that 
this seaway be so designed that it will not 
have to be rebuilt in the foreseeable future. 

3. I have endeavored to compress the re- 
sults of our 6-year concentrated study into 
this statement. 

4. May I now end by stating that I shall 
be pleased to interpret and explain how we 
reached our conclusion at any other time 
at our mutual convenience and that I have 
attached copies of four other statements 
which contain additional pertinent informa- 
tion relative to this proposed seaway for the 
convenience of your committee. I thank 
you.” 


The Hazards of Noise Abatement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 2, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received the September, 1963 issue 
of the Airways Traveler, official publica- 
tion of the Airways Club, Inc., from Mr. 
Sheldon Shaffer, of Mansfield, Ohio. It 
contained a lead article which was in- 
deed thought provoking and timely. As 
a frequent airline passenger myself, I 
had not considered some of the other 
fellows’ problems when it comes to air- 
line safety and the pressures which are 
brought to bear on the aviation indus- 
try regarding noise abatement. 

This article goes a long way toward 
bringing about a better understanding 
of the dangers which are manifested 
when the interest of passenger safety 
and noise abatement are not adequately 
balanced in their correct proportions. I 
commend it to the Members of this body 
as interesting reading. 

The article follows: 

THE HAZARDS oF NOISE ABATEMENT 

It is not unusual to read newspaper ac- 
counts of still another citizens’ group decry- 
ing the effect of aircraft noise on public 
peace of mind. Many local political leaders 
have criticized the FAA for not exercising 
more stringent control over pilots, 

Unquestionably property owners have many 
definite and inherent rights. Most of us 
own property and we would be most reluc- 
tant to sacrifice any of our privileges. But 
it is also a fact that 80 percent of the Amer- 
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ican population has never used alr trans- 
portation and is not famillar with problems 
affecting safety of flight. Nevertheless the 
concerns of propertyowners near airports 
should be given consideration. 

But does that consideration extend to 
placing the lives of airline passengers in 
jeopardy? 

It is dificult to sympathize with people 
who deliberately choose to build in or move 
to areas near airports who then become voci- 
ferous critics of the use of the airports by 
aircraft. 

While we are not psychologists, we do 
know that an interesting complexity exists 
in the noise abatement field. Many of the 
most violent complainers are not really up- 
set by aircraft noise as much as by a vivid 
fear of an airplane crashing on them and 
their property. This fear exists even though 
it may not be expressly or even recognized. 
The terrible truth is that their relentless 
demands are making more certain their real 
fears will have substantive merit. 

A recent Robert Serling article provided 
a fine example of the results of imagina- 
tion on the conduct of the noise abaters. 
The FAA lined up certain citizens to report 
on their reaction to a sonic boom emanating 
from a supersonic military plane. Weather 
grounded the plane but most of the citizens 
reported they were annoyed by a sonic boom 
anyway. 

It is growing more difficult to placate 
those making demands. The more exten- 
sive the concessions, the more asked. Capt. 
Ed Bechtold, who lost his life in a crash at 
Idlewild last year, despaired of ever satisfy- 
ing the requirements of the noise abatement 
group. 

The FAA is, by nature, a political organiza- 
tion. Its leader is selected by the President; 
its employees are paid out of public funds. 
The airline industry, in its natural desire 
to achieve and maintain public goodwill (and 
avoid conflict with controlling airport au- 
thorities) is extremely sensitive to the views 
of the noise abaters. These facts have creat- 
ed an ever-increasing acquiescence to ever- 
growing demands for stricter noise abate- 
ment regulations. 

Some of the maneuvers now required of 
airline pilots are completed with but a thin 
margin of safety. If the trend is not 
checked, a planeload of passengers may lose 
their lives because of these insatiable de- 
mands. 

Do you know that when runways 13R or 
13L are in use at Idlewild, airliners are now 
required to fly right through the traffic pat- 
tern of Naval Air Station, N. T., at 2,000 feet? 
Weekend Reserve pilots (the newsletter edi- 
tor is one and there are hundreds of others) 
are instructed to remain at 800 feet but it 
is often chilling to observe how close civilian 
aircraft come to military aircraft. The prin- 
cipal reason for instituting this questionable 
approach was to satisfy the noise abaters. 

Do you know that noise abatement proce- 
dures enforce the use of certain runways at 
Idlewlld, even though wind and weather 
conditions may require takeoffs and landings 
in completely opposite directions? 

Do you know that the FAA requires air- 
craft departing on runway 32L at Idlewild 
to make turns at 300 feet for noise abate- 
ment purposes? 

Do you know that some airline pilots are 
required to climb their aircraft at speeds less 
than recommended maneuvering speeds? 

Do you know that some airline pilots are 
required to make power reductions after 
takeoff at 600 feet to less than cruise power 
until passing over areas where the noise 
abaters are most sensitive? 

Capt. Harry F. Clark, an airline pilot, 
and a vice president of the Air Line Pilots 
Association, has expressed his mounting con- 
cern to us about the problem. It is one 
thing to compile rules while sitting at a desk 
but pilots must try to adhere to them while 
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in the air and while thousands 
of passengers each day. The pilots are ex- 
periencing anxiety over practices which they 
consider unsafe. Unfortunately their con- 
cerns are given insufficient attention or are 
ignored. We don't choose to ignore them. 
We believe there is a greater and more nat- 
ural kinship between pilots and thelr pas- 
sengers than any other group. 

Captain Clark told us, “As a result of the 
great amount of pressure being applied to 
the airline pilots, we found it necessary to 
recommend a noise abatement policy which 
is consistent with good, safe operating prac- 
tices, yet will still provide considerable re- 
lief to citizens residing near airports. We 
want to be able to refuse to accept noise 
abatement procedures which require (among 
other things) (1) turns below 600 feet; (2) 
reduction of power, earlier or to a greater 
extent than is done on a normal takeoff; 
and (3) the use of runways for noise abate- 
ment when the runways are wet or when 
a tailwind exists greater than 5 knots. 

“The Civil Air regulations state that the 
pilot shall be responsible for the safety of 
his passengers, crew members, cargo, and 
airplane. I can assure you that this is a 
responsibility that we do not treat lightly. 
Many uninformed groups and individuals 
continue to attempt to force the pilots to 
utilize procedures which are not consistent 
with good operating practices. We have op- 
posed in the past and will continue to 
oppose in the future anyone who attempts 
to force us to operate an aircraft in a man- 
ner which we feel is not consistent with 
good operating practices. 

“In areas of noise abatement procedures, 
the pilots are continually being pressured 
to do more. The pilots have already made 
great contributions to the reduction of air- 
craft noise, We are not asking for much, 
just a reasonable safety margin.” 

It certainly sounds like a simple and rea- 
sonable request. But no one listens to them 
and these unsafe practices continue. We 
think the situation has become dangerous. 
If ever a protest to your Congressman was 
warranted, this Is it. Airline passengers are 
the financial and academic leaders of the 
country. Their lives are being placed in 
jeopardy, and the momentary interruption of 
a Saturday afternoon barbecue by a passing 
plane hardly commands equal significance, 


A Christian College of the Pacific Is 
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HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 
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Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, this 
great Nation of ours was built on the 
dreams of men of great foresight. So 
long as Americans will continue to 
dream, we can look forward to a greater 
America in a better world. ' 

A most inspiring story about the birth 
of an institution of higher learning in 
Hawaii is told in a circular recently dis- 
tributed by the Christian College of the 
Pacific. In the hope that it may inspire 
others to dream great dreams, I offer 
that story for inclusion in the RECORD. 

The story follows: 

Hawaii, 4 years old, the youngest State of 
our Nation, feels its responsibility to the 
future. 
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Since statehood, Hawall has witnessed a 
dynamic growth in economy and the position 
it holds in the Pacific. 

Hawaii has a vision, a vision of greatness 
and the role it will play in the decades 
ahead—as an instrument of the United States 
and the free world—in 1 those coun- 
tries that border the great Pacific Basin to 
stability and hope. 

Sharing in this vision are leaders of the 
Protestant churches in Hawaii. They believe 
that Hawaii should have a liberal arts col- 
lege. A college to retain the vital leadership 
needed for Hawaii's future; a contribution to 
the whole Pacific Basin; to become a major 
factor in the cultural enrichment of the 
islands; cooperation with the East-West 
Center; and a diversity in educational ap- 
proach and philosophy. 

A number of studies culminated in the 
“Study of the Potentials for a Christian 
College in Hawail,” by A. J, Brumbaugh, in 
April 1962. With the cooperation of many 
church and lay leaders the need for more 
college opportunities for our island youth, 
those from the Mainland, the Orient and 
South Pacific, became apparent. 

A coeducational, undergraduate, residen- 
tial, interdenominational, liberal arts college 
of high standards and quality, for 1,200 stu- 
ee eee open the way for unusual op- 
po es in creative, native 
in curricular Sanne ant pee Ta 

The dream becomes reality when factors 
of economic growth equate the idealistic 
needs. 

They are equal. 

There have been impressive increases dur- 
ing the decade 1950-60 in gross State in- 
come, family income, per capita income, 
bank assets, retail sales, and investments of 
venture capital in new developments, 

Per capita income has increased by an 
annual average of 6.6 percent from $1,403 
in 1950 to $2,274 in 1960. (82,306 in 1962.) 

Deposits in financial institutions increased 
from less than $500 million to more than 
$1 billion. 

During the same decade tourism has in- 
creased from 50,000 visitors to over 300,000. 
(Over 400,000 in 1963.) 

Hawall's gross State product was $900 mil- 
lion in 1950, In 1961 it had doubled to $1,800 
million. 

Retail sales increased from $462.6 million 
to $858.6 million. ($890 million in 1962.) 

Mainland and foreign insurance companies 
have invested $242 million in 1960 compared 
with $27 million in 1950. (Over $290 million 
in 1962.) 

Manufacturing has increased from 671. 
600,000 in 1950 to $148,700,000 in 1960. (Over 
$168,800,00 in 1962.) 

Construction is now over $268,500,000. In 
1950 it was only $67,700,000. 

Sugar and pineapple have stabilized, and 

are still an integral part of the total econ- 
omy. 
Private capital is continually being invest- 
ed at an accelerated rate for the development 
of tourist centers on Oahu and the outer 
islands, in industry, and housing. 

The dream to be complete must also in- 
clude the human factor. 

In 1950 the total population of Hawail 
Was 495,624; in 1960, 659,989. 

In 1960, the State had 11 cities with pop- 
ulations over 5,000, 6 of them over 10,000; 
largest of these is Honolulu with 294,179. 

Hawaii's population falls into six major 
ethnic groups: 

Caucasian, Japanese, Filipino, Chinese, 
Hawalian, and part-Hawallan. 

Caucasians include 32 percent; Japanese, 
32 percent; Filipino, 11 percent; Chinese, 6 
percent; Hawaiian and others, 19 percent. 

Between 1950-60 Caucasians have shown 
the largest increase—77.2 percent. 

Of great significance is the distribution of 
population by age: 

43 percent under 20 years of age; 30.5 per- 
cent in the age bracket 20 to 39; 22 percent 
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between 40 and 64; less than 5 percent 65 or 
over; the median age of the population in 
1960 was 243 years. 

Hawaii's population, consisting of such a 
large component of youth, furnishes a high 
potential for growth in college enrollments. 

Of 7,900 public high school graduates in 
1960, a total of 2,884 or approximately 36 
percent said they planned to go to college 
or university; 50 to 70 percent of the private 
school graduates planned to go to college. 

There were 6,337 high school seniors in 
1952; in 1962 the total was 9,510; and the 
projection for 1972 is 12,033. (Based on the 
constant retention rate of 75 percent.) 

Total enroliment in higher education in- 
stitutions for Hawall was 12,553 in 1962. 
The projection for 1972 is 23,421. (The ma- 
jority of college students are attending the 
University of Hawaii.) 

To supplement these statistics, a group of 
community leaders and representatives from 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
and United Church, formed the initial steer- 
ing committee. (The leaders of the church 
groups are: Rey. Frank Butterworth, super- 
intendent of the Methodist Mission in 
Hawail; Bishop Harry S. Kennedy, Episcopal 
Church Diocese of Honolulu; Rev. William E. 
Phifer, Jr., minister First Presbyterian 
Church, Honolulu; Rev. Joseph J. Bevilacqua, 
general secretary Hawaii Conference, United 
Church of Christ.) 

Their task: To organize committees for 
the best possible site; to set financial goals; 
to prepare the bylaws and charter; and to 
give the moral and spiritual impetus to the 
college’s inception. 

To nurture the intellectual and spiritual 
growth, concepts and a definition of purpose 
had to be created—an identity. Consulta- 
tions were held with a number of presidents 
of church-related colleges and deans, both 
in Hawaii and on the mainland, to further 
the conclusions already reached. The last 
being held in Honolulu, February of this 


year. 
The Christian College of the Pacific was 


It was agreed that this college would be 
a cultivation of the mind and the spirit; 
that a good liberal arts college must build 
its own quality; that the college shall have 
the freedom to be an educational institu- 
tion—its own integrity free to carry out its 
basic function. 

In education there would be support for 
interdenominational development; to expose 
the students to an opportunity of under- 
standing persons of various racial, cultural, 
and national backgrounds; an open policy 
for students and the encouragement of for- 
eign participation. 

The Christian College of the Pacific must 
leave an inheritance to fit the needs of the 
Pacific world today; to complement the cur- 
riculum of the University of Hawail; and to 
cooperate constructively with the East-West 
Center. 


The Christian College of the Pacific will 
require a faculty of able economists, educa- 
tors, sociologists, and scientists, who accept 
and hold to the basic ideals to which the 
college is dedicated. A faculty adequate, 
scholarly, and possessed of a great sense of 
their own position and leadership. 

Students are to be recruited from Hawaii, 
the Pacific Basin area, and the mainland. 
They are to be a part of the living system of 
the college community; to be stimulated; to 
think; to use great ideas and develop their 
own research. 

There will be tutoring services, self-study 
programs, an honor program, financial as- 
sistance for such quality students that may 
need it. 

The site of the Christian College of the 
Pacific was selected with imagination—it 
will typify and maintain the traditions of 
Hawaii. It will be situated on the wind- 
ward side of Oahu—across the Nuuanu Pall 
where one can look down at the grandeur of 
the campus and beauty of its buildings. 
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From the campus, one can see the mag- 
nificent view of the Koolau Mountains and 
take pride in the natural setting of its 
landscaping. Yet, the campus is only 15 
minutes from Hawaii's capital city, Honolulu, 

The college will open in the autumn of 
1966, admitting only a freshman class. It 
will expand its enrollment year by year until 
all 4 years are in operation. When com- 
pleted, the campus will include, 6 two-story 
classroom buildings; a two-story adminis- 
tration building; a one-story library and 
one-story cafeteria; 4 two-story dormitories; 
@ one-story chapel; a one-story gymnasium; 
and 30 faculty housing units. There will 
be a minimum of 100 acres for campus 
development. 

It has been agreed that a church-related 
liberal arts college in Hawaii of excellence 
in leadership, administration, curriculum, 
faculty, and student body, will make an 
important contribution throughout the 
whole Pacific Basin. It would be an asset 
of inestimable value to people everywhere. 

The dream is becoming a reality. 


Teenagers in Hawaii Deeply Concerned 
Over Rights of Fellow Americans 
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Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr Speaker, my 
mailbag has lately been filled with letters 
urging me to support legislation for a 
meaningful civil rights program. Among 
them have been letters from Hawaii's 
teenagers, whose mature thinking on the 
issue now confronting us here in the 
Congress is one worthy of note. I there- 
fore include two of such letters in the 
Record. The first is from members of 
the Church of the Holy Nativity 
(Episcopal), 5286 Kalanianaole High- 
way, Honolulu, Hawaii, and reads as 
follows: 


CHURCH OF THE 
Hoty Nativity (EPISCOPAL), 
Honolulu, Hawaii, October 4, 1963 
Hon, Spark M. MATSUNAGA, 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Marsunaca: Hawaii has been 
called, “The Melting Pot of the Pacific.” If 
this statement falls short of being the whole 
truth, it is conceivable it is because the 
Aloha State is the melting pot of the world. 
This is shown in our culture through our 
many nationalities and races living together 
in harmony. 

Considerable faith in our population has 
been shown by the establishment of the East- 
West Center. We have been led to believe 
that a good portion of the world believes 
that we practice the fundamental ideal to 
which so many give lip service . ; the broth- 
erhood of man. Although we admit our 
shortcomings in this respect, we do take 
pride in our accomplishments. 

Having considered these ideals, we the 
members of the Youth Congregation of the 
Church of the Holy Nativity, respectfully re- 
quest that you as a Member of the Congress 
should proclaim these ideals as the stand- 
ard for our Nation. Further, we trust that 
you will declare Hawaii overtly favorable to 
full integration of all races and that our 
representatives will play a leading roll in 
the present struggle for social justice 
throughout the land. 

We the undersigned, teenagers of Hawaii, 
deeply concerned for the future welfare of 
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all Americans, beseech you to exert all your 
influence in bringing about strong civil 
rights legislation at the earliest possible 
date. 


Respectfully, 
Helen Crain, Sydney Cutsel, Cookie 
Inouye, Jack Warner, Leslie Rice, 


Charles G. Braden, Jr., Lawrence P. 
Crum, Claudia Hing, Susan Barkley, 
Pat Kennedy, Bill Johnson, K. New- 
som, Betsy Saul, Sheri Tibbetts, Susan 
Warner, Laurel Dodson, Richard 
Evans, Susie Thomas, Jane Thomas, 
Nancy Kniskern, Henry Kniskern, Lou 
Lambert, Cleo Higgins, Reed Minuth, 
Daniel Pickering, Ryan King, Ken 
Kuniyuki, Fred Luck, Jack Tobin, 
Beverly Brown, Abigail Britton, Rocky 
Higgins, Fred Luck, Ronald Taber, 
Oinah Silva, Geraldyn Chun, Judith 
Pung, Karen Yanagida, Beverly Dung, 
Loraine Yamamoto, Charlotte Tanna, 
Lee Aguiar, Keith Matsuo, Mary Mc- 
Niel, Connie Geisler, Willard Graul, 
Jan Hunter. Ja. Gerard, William 
Chow, Joseph Wilhelm, Jr., Joe Bark- 
ley, Brian Guieves, Kobbie Littlejohn, 
Loraine Lont, Donna Lee Hart, John 
Fulton, Sharon Elliott, Robert Luck, 
Tom Evanson. 


Mr. Speaker, the second letter is from 
members of St. Timothy's Church (Epis- 
copal), Moanalua Road, Aiea, Oahu, 
Hawaii, and it reads as follows: 

Sr. TIMOTHY'S CHURCH (EPISCOPAL), 

Aloa, Oahu, Hawaii, September 29, 1963. 
Hon. “Spark” N, MATSUNAGA, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The death of six young Americans in 
Birmingham on Sunday, September 15, in an 
incident of senselessly evil violence, has 
moved this congregation to show our con- 
cern for the conscience of the Nation and for 
our own responsibility during our regular. 
Sunday worship services. 

We agree with those national religious 
leaders of many faiths who gathered in Wash- 
ington September 18 to register with Con- 
gress and the President, through the At- 
torney General, their conviction that this 
kind of incident must not occur again. We 
agree that every citizen of this Republic 
must have full protection of the laws of the 
United States as he exercises his rights and 
privileges as a citizen. 

Following a period of silent mourning and 
prayer for the dead children, for their be- 
reaved families, and all others besieged by 
sanctioned forms of discrimination and 
prejudice, we are writing this letter to let 
you know of our action, of our concern lest 
our mourning be empty. It is our deep hope 
that the Legislature of the United States will 
initiate and carry through to completion 
laws to insure that out of such dark violence 
social and racial justice can arise. 

Members of St. Timothy's Parish: 

Thomas R. Ritchie, Mrs. Robt. E, Ritchie, 
Edith Steele, Lucus E. Ekles, Ellen 
C. Hughes, Lucy M. Iaukea, Seep Lau, 
Mary Kirchhoffer, Laura Gonorrison, 
Shirley Williamson, Virginia L. Davis, 
Kirby Anderson, M.D., Edythe M. 
Turner, R. K. Hoffemer, Jocelyn Wong, 
Mildred Ozaki, Joe Mook, Marleney 
Wilea, C. H. Hedid, Jr., Roberta Wil- 
Lt. and 
Mrs. Perry A. Beam, Mr. and Mrs. 
James A. Burger, Mary M. Yaeger, 
Angel G. Pablo, Mrs. Betsy Lei Pablo, 
Robert T. W. Wong, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Barney McNeil, Jr., Ens. and Mrs. 
Frank J. Pickerel, Archie L. Stevens, 
George B. DeLano, Patricia E. Kerch- 
hoffer, Diana DeLano, Patricia L. 
Grahovac, John Barry Grahovac, Rich- 
ard Kerchhoffer, Craig Grahovac, Lou 
Grahovac, Miriam Blatt, Mrs. Murray 
Johnson, Richard A. Kerchhoffer, Jr., 
Vicar, St. Timothy’s Church, 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to extend in the Recorp the address given 
at the annual observation of Constitu- 
tion Day in Constitution Town, Louis- 
ville, Ohio, by Richard H. Foltz, senior 
vice president of Freedoms Foundation, 
Valley Forge, Pa. 

This is the 11th annual observance of 
Constitution Day since Mrs. Olga Weber 
inaugurated the program in Louisville. 
Mr. Foltz’ address follows: 

CONSTITUTION Dax, 1963: SPECTATORS OR 

PARTICIPANTS? 
(By Richard H. Foltz) 

I am delighted to be here with you today, 
and to have a small part in this outstanding 
program aimed at encouraging all Americans 
to better understand, appreciate, and to be 
inspired by the greatest freedom document 
of all time—our American Constitution. 

Iam aware of the history and accomplish- 
ments of your Constitution Day observance, 
and I am particularly pleased that the dis- 
tinguished National School Awards jury of 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge has 
seen fit to recognize this observance as an 
outstanding contribution in bringing about 
a better understanding of the American way 
of life. s 

As one American who has a somewhat 
more than casual interest and participation 
in patriotic activities, I was especially im- 
pressed by your stated aim that this observ- 
ance had as one of its goals the instilling in 
the hearts of all the peoples of the Nation 
a firm recognition of the Constitution and 
the role they play in government. 

This emphasis upon the role that our in- 
dividual citizens play in government is what 
I believe sets your program apart from other 
similarly orientated activities, 

Too seldom in our busy lives do we stop 
and take occasion to pay tribute to the great 
ideas which provided us with our freedom— 
and, on those relatively rare occasions when 
this is done, too often we find ourselves 
orating loftily about the magnitude, inge- 
niousness, and awesome character of our free- 
dom documents and their great ideas as ideas 
and as documents, and by this process over- 
looking the most essential fact: that these 
great ideas and great documents were the 
product of human personalities and that we 
as human personalities today must live and 
act in such a way as to maintain the vitality 
and validity of those same ideas. 

It was Thomas Carlisle who, with great 
wisdom, defined history as “the essence of 
innumerable biographies.” And by this, Mr. 
Carlisle simply points out the truth of the 
fact that great moments, great ideas, great 
civilizations and great causes do not gen- 
erate spontaneously. They are the direct 
product of the imagination, ingenuity, ded- 
ication, and inspiration of people. 

Throughout the course of history every 
age has been beset by great challenges. 
Some of those great challenges were unique 
to that particular age. Other great chal- 
lenges are common to every age. 

One of these common challenges in history 
has been man's eternal struggle for per- 
sonal liberty. The group of men who met in 
historic Philadelphia on May 26, 1787, rep- 
resented, in a very real sense, Just one more 
attempt to create a governmental framework 
within which the burning desire to be and 
to stay free could be formalized. 
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I suppose that any body of human beings 
faced with the overwhelming task of formal- 
izing a structure of freedom would enter 
into this exciting task with great expecta- 
tions and great optimism. And, at the same 
time, I rather suspect that they would be 
awed with the formidability of their charge. 

These men, in 1787, certainly could not be 
blamed if, in the process, they were scared 
too. After all, the freedom of their fledgling 
Republic was at best a shaky, tenuous thing, 
wobbling along rather uncertainly in delicate 
balance in the shadow of great world powers. 

And, at home, among their neighbors, they 
could find cynics, doubters, appeasers, and 
even traitors. Yet, from this brewing caul- 
dron of uncertainty and doubt, and hope, 
came what Gladstone has described as the 
most remarkable work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” 

And who among us today cannot but feel 
thet what set these men apart from others 
who had tried so many times before and 
failed so many times before was a divine 
spark—a divine spark igniting those minds 
and those hearts and those pens. 

We can, of course, only surmise and we 
can only guess what went on in thelr minds. 
We can only assume an understanding of 
their thinking and their motivation. But 
of one thing we can be sure—these were 
brave men who individually and collectively 
met a massive challenge with a magnificent, 
historic response. 

What they did represented a personal com- 
mitment to a great goal. Their commitment 
succeeded: we have our great Constitution, 
guaranteeing freedom of opportunity, and 
our Nation has progressed within this frame- 
work far beyond the greatest dreams cf the 
people of any nations who have ever existed 
on the face of this earth since the begin- 
ning of time. 

But in today’s troubled times perhaps it is 
something of a luxury, though a happy one, 
to pause, consider, and reflect on the evolu- 
tion and growth of our Nation under free- 
dom unless, and only unless, we use these 
retrospective thoughts as a challenge for 
today and tomorrow. 

Essentially, what are we as individuals 
going to do about keeping our constitu- 
tional freedoms and our constitutional Re- 
public not only for ourselves but for the 
generations who will succeed us? 

The only proper answer is personal com- 
mitment. And our own personal commit- 
ment to freedom today should be no less 
intense than that of those early day pioneer 
patriots. 

Some observers of the current scene have 
noted with a great degree of apprehension 
the growth of what is sometimes called 
“spectatorism.” 

Quite simply, they are talking about the 
apparent increase in the numbers of people 
who attempt to go through life as specta- 
tors—observing, watching, seeing the course 
of history move about them, without actu- 
ally being an active participant. 

These are people who place self above 
service. 

These are the people who are too busy 
to serve on & community betterment orga- 
nization, to take an active role in politics, 
large or small, to help with the PTA, or the 
community charity drive, or the little league, 
or their church, or their Boy and Girl Scout 
groups, or their Constitution Day commit- 
tee, to name just a few. 

And, tragically, the spectator statistics 
also show that at least 35 percent of us do 
not even vote, 

No, our Nation was not built by specta- 
tors. Freedom was not achieved by spec- 
tators. Certainly freedom cannot be main- 
tained by spectators. The brave men who 
boldly signed their names to another of the 
great freedom documents in Philadelphia 
some years ago were not spectators, They 
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were active participants in one of the most 
unique experiments and the greatest gambles 
taken by any people since the beginning of 
time. Most of them had a very great deal 
to lose should this experiment fail, this 
gamble lose. 

Yet they did not stand idly by to be car- 
ried along with the slow-flowing tide of 
apathy and indifference. Their clear, ring- 
ing answer literally pledged to a noble cause 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor. 

Today there is certainly no dearth of op- 
portunity for service to our country and 
probably at no time in the life of our Na- 
tion have we so badly needed courageous 
patriots and pioneers in every facet of hu- 
man endeavor. 

Our country desperately needs the men 
and women who will find and carry out the 
methods of eliminating bigotry and blind 
prejudice from the face of our land. 

Our Nation urgently needs the new bre: a 
of scientist to probe the exciting and new 
dimensions of space and time. 

Our Nation vitally needs dynamic new 
leadership to pilot our competitive enter- 
prise economy to higher and greater levels 
of productivity and distribution. 

And, our Nation certainly needs dedicated 
men and women to answer our vital new 
needs in education—to bring about greater 
religious and spiritual growth and under- 
standing—to create new music, new paint- 
ings, new sculpture, new literature. 

All of these challenges relate specifical- 
ly and directly to maintaining the vitality 
of freedom in our land. 

Certainly, there is no more appro; 
time than this observance of ee eaea 
Day to draw from our historie past the in- 
spiration for our own personal dedication 
and personal commitment to devote a por- 
tion of our lives to maintaining personal lib- 
erty. 

As each of us devotes a part of our lives 
to the task of maintaining and defending 
the basic values of our American way of life, 
then our Nation becomes stronger in free- 
dom, and it becomes more certain, more 
sure, that this freedom will be passed along 
to others. 

Freedom, once lost, is rarely rewon, The 
apathy, the indifference, and the inaction 
of any one single generation could destroy 
it for all time. 

If we are to prevent this, if we are to 
keep our liberty, then our time and our 
energies and our dollars and our talents must 
be our personal commitment today. 

Cur own individual response to this chai- 
lenge of personal commitment will show 
clearly whether we are going to be spec- 
tators or participants as our age etches its 
collective biography on the pages of his- 
tory. 

The most recent issue of your own local 
newspaper carries an editorial which pre- 
cisely and exactly sums up my own per- 
sonal views of today's program, as it said: 
“We are not so idealistic as to believe that 
some high-sounding phrases here might trig- 
ger a massive rededication to constitutional 
government. But we do have a suggestion 
that would cause a sudden awakening. We 
suggest that you read the Constitution.” 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconn should be processed through this 
office. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Mr. Kermit Gordon, recently delivered 
an address before the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Business 
Economists at the Sheraton-Park Hotel 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

This address recently came to my at- 
tention. It is entitled “Perspectives on 
the Federal Budget” and presents many 
interesting points with reference to Fed- 
eral expenditures, 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PERSPECTIVES ON THE FEDERAL BUDGET 
(Address by Kermit Gordon, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget) 

As a man who once practiced the arcane 
arts of economics, but who was defrocked by 
higher authority some 9 months ago, I per- 
haps ought to seek respectability in the eyes 
of this audience by speaking on an erudite 
economic topic. But while the will is pres- 
ent, the capacity—I must confess—has atro- 
Phied somewhat. Budgeteering, I discover, 
involves some economics, but also a great 
Many other things—and it is the other things 
5 have been trying to master since last win- 


So I propose to talk about the object of 
my preoccupations, the Federal Budget—that 
chastely-bound gray volume which is a major 
point of convergence of the needs, hopes, and 
Tears of a complex, growing, and increasingly 
Wealthy society. 

As close readers of the press are aware, 
there has lately been some difference of opin- 
ion concerning that quality of budgets 
known as “tightness.” There are those—in- 
cluding myself—who have contended that 
the Federal Budget which the President sub- 
mitted to the Congress last January is a tight 
budget. Others have taken a contrary view, 
characterizing, the budget in terms ranging 
from “loose” to “profligate.” I do not in- 
tend today to offer a full-dress brief in sup- 
port of my position, nor am I capable of de- 
vising for public use a piece of fiscal litmus 
Paper which will automatically identify a 
budget as either tight or loose. I have the 
much more modest purpose of offering some 
general reflections on the subject of budge- 
tary tightness which have occurred to me in 
the course of the recent debate. 

It is useful to distinguish three separate 
Questions which are involved in this issue, 
and which sometimes become entangled with 
each other. The first is the question of 
what—What activities is it proper for the 
Federal Government to undertake? The sec- 
ond is the question of how much—How 
much money should we spend on these ac- 
tivities? The third question is how well— 
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How well are we managing our activities so 
as to get maximum public benefit per dol- 
lar of outlay? Let me consider each of 
these questions in turn. 

First, what activities is it proper for the 
Federal Government to undertake? It is 
this issue which typically raises the ideologi- 
cal dispute in its purest form—which sepa- 
rates the liberal from the conservative, the 
spender from the economizer. Let me sug- 
gest some perspectives on the nature of 
these differences, 

In judging whether the scope of Govern- 
ment has been extended too far, it is useful 
first to consider what it actually does. I 
am stuck by the fact that three-quarters of 
our budget expenditures go to finance ac- 
tivities which were considered proper func- 
tions of the Federal Government as far back 
as the early day of the Republic—such ac- 
tivities as national defense, internal revenue, 
postal service, Justice, aid to veterans, and 
interest on the national debt. Have these 
objects of expenditure become less proper? 
Though an occasional voice is heard to the 
effect that the Federal Government took the 
first step toward socialism when it pre- 
empted the business of postal service, I 
think most people would regard this as an 
extreme view. 

All of the remaining activities account for 
about a quarter of the budget. The range 
and diversity of these activties is suggested 
by a brief list: Heart and cancer research, 
air safety, abatement of water pollution, hos- 
pital construction and modernization, space 
exploration, maintenance of our national 
parks and forests, foreign assistance, rede- 
velopment of depressed areas, retraining of 
the unemployed, school lunches, water sup- 
plies for water-short areas, meat inspection, 
nuclear power, college dormitories, flood con- 
trol, urban renewal, weather forecasts, and 
protection against harmful cosmetics and 
drugs. And these are only a few. 

We are talking here about the last 25 
percent of the budget—the part, presum- 
ably, in which we should find basic dis- 
agreement about the proper scope of Gov- 
ernment. Yet an inspection of this list, or 
of other represntative lists, raises the uncom- 
fortable suspicion that even here it is not 
easy to provoke fundamental disagreement. 


True, it is not impossible—at least some 


conservatives I know would be happier if 
urban renewal and area redevelopment were 
abolished. But on some controversial is- 
sues, like price supports for agriculture, 
rural electrification, and airline subsidies, 
conservatives may be found on both sides of 
the fence. On others, like space exploration, 
the disagreement seems to relate to the scale 
and pace of the activity rather than to the 
appropriateness of the activity itself. 

Despite the common opinion to the con- 
trary, it is my observation that a broad con- 
servative consensus today would not really 
favor the elimination of Government func- 
tions representing any significant share of 
the budget. If this observation is correct, 
and if the conservative excoriation of the 
“Federal octopus” really relates only mar- 
ginally to the present range of Government 
functions, then perhaps the main subject 
of contention is not the question of what, 
but the question of how much or how well? 
Let me turn to these. 

How much money should we spend on the 
public business? The argument that we are 
spending too much usually focuses on the 
very large numbers which compose the Fed- 


eral budget—we are spending $98 billion 
a year, or so much per minute, or so much 
for each man, woman, and child, or s0 many 
times as much as we spent in 1929, or 1939, or 
1949. The argument that we are spending 
too litle typically focuses on problems and 
programs rather than numbers—our streams 
and air are polluted, our colleges cannot 
handle the expected surge of enrollment, our 
mass transit systems have broken down. 
Neither approach, it seems to me, comes fully 
to grips with the problem—large numbers 
may mesmerize, but they do not provide 
much illumination; exclusive preoccupation 
with needs ignores the hard necessities of 
choice in resource allocation. Let me see if 
I can suggest a more helpful way of ap- 
proaching the problem. 

It is, of course, true—and it has been so 
since 1792—that Federal expenditures have 
a way of increasing over time. Just as 
President Roosevelt outspent President 
Hoover, and as President Truman—with due 
allowance for the Second World War—out- 
spent President Roosevelt, so did President 
Eisenhower in his 8 years outstrip President 
Truman's 8-year performance by the hand- 
some sum of $182 billion. 

Why the apparently inexorable climb in 
Federal expenditures? Part of the answer 
President Eisenhower himself provided in his 
1960 budget message: “Inescapable demands 
resulting from new technology and the 
growth of our Nation, and new requirements 
resulting from the changing nature of our 
society, will generate Federal expenditures in 
future years. We must not forget that a 
rapidly growing population creates virtually 
automatic increases in many Federal re- 
sponsibilities.” 

Here are some examples of what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was talking about: Be- 
tween the fiscal years 1962 and 1964, the 
number of tax returns will rise 2.5 percent; 
visitors to our national parks will increase 
by 5.5 percent; the volume of mail will 
grow 6.4 percent; the number of veterans or 
survivors receiving pensions will rise by 11 
percent; aircraft landings and takeoffs at 
airports with Federal towers will go up by 
12 percent; beneficiaries under the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance program will in- 
crease by 15 percent; the number of patents 
granted will rise by 17 percent; and pass- 
ports issued will increase by 27 percent. 

Consider what has been happening to our 
population. By the end of this fiscal year, 
there will be 10 million more Americans than 
there were the day President Kennedy took 
office. This means that we will add to 
the United States in this short period a num- 
ber of people which is more than half the 
population of Canada. And since 1939, we 
have added to our population a number of 
people substantially greater than the pres- 
ent population of France. 

Consider, also, the growth in our output 
of goods and services. Measured in the 
same current dollars we use to count Federal 
expenditures, our gross national product has 
increased more than fivefold since 1939. 
It has increased 60 percent in the last dec- 
ade, 

When President Kennedy took office, we 
had a $500 billion economy. In the very 
near future, we shall have a $600 billion 
economy. Surely this is not an irrelevant 
consideration in weighing the size of the 
Federal budget. 

Finally, each Federal expenditure dollar 
buys less today than it did in earlier years. 
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Though we have had relative price stability 
for the last 5 years, our price level has more 
than doubled since 1939 and is about 10 
percent above its level a decade ago. 

The single most important fact about the 
trend of Federal expenditures over recent 
decades is the vast expansion of our na- 
tional defense program. Who in 1939 even 
dreamed of atomic energy, of missiles, of 
space flights, of a cold war with 2,700,000 
servicemen in uniform and defense research 
budgets of $9 billion? Our defense budget 
in 1939 was 1 percent of gross national prod- 
uct; in 1949, 5 percent; and in 1963, 9 per- 
cent. 

But apart from national defense, Federal 
budget expenditures have trailed the growth 
of the economy in recent years. As a pro- 
portion of gross national product, they are 
substantially lower today (at 7 percent) 
than they were before the war in 1939 (at 9 
percent) or after the war in 1949 (at 10 per- 
cent). Even including national defense, 
Federal budget expenditures in recent years 
have been remarkably stable as a proportion 
of gross national product; during the latter 
1950's, they averaged about 16½ percent of 
gross national product, and that is where 
they are today. 

Nor do the statistics give much comfort 
to the common view that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is eclipsing and displacing the State 
and local governments. In 1936, nondefense 
expenditures in the Federal budget were Just 
about equal to total State and local expen- 
ditures; today, these Federal expenditures are 
about 60 percent of State and local expen- 
ditures. Of the 9½ million civilian em- 
ployees of governments in the United States 
today, about 7 million are employed by State 
and local governments, and 2% million by 
the Federal Government. Since 1948, State 
and local employment has risen by 81 per- 
cent, while Federal civilian employment has 
risen by 22 percent. 

In 1952, we had 16 Federal civilian em- 
ployees for each 1,000 people in the popula- 
tion. By 1957, the figure was down to 14. 
Today we have 13 Federal employees to serve 
every 1,000 ple. 

Let me 444 that, of these 2,500,000 Fed - 
eral civilian employees, 1 million are em- 
ployed by the Defense Department, about 
600,000 by the Post Office Department, and 
about 175,000 by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Everything else that the Federal Goy- 
ernment does is accomplished by 700,000 em- 
ployees—fewer than are employed in the 
telephone industry. 

Just before the last administration left 
office, it issued a 10-year budget projection. 
It saw the possibility of budget expenditures 
reaching $109 billion in 1965. This was 
labeled the “high” projection—a character- 
ization with which I would heartily agree. 
So far as 1965 is concerned, $109 billion is 
not only high—it is out of sight. Yet the 
report in question stated that the “high” 
expenditure projection included only pro- 
grams “which individually might be termed 
reasonable and which will undoubtedly re- 
ceive consideration in the next decade.” 

All of these considerations taken together 
do not prove that Federal spending today is 
at just the right level—indeed, this is an 
unprovable proposition. But they should, 
I think, give pause to those whose concerns 
about Federal spending have led them to fear 
for the future of the Republic. Reasonable 
men will differ on whether we would be bet- 
ter off with 1964 expenditures at $97, or 
898, or $99 billion, but a fair perspective on 
recent budget trends gives little ground for 
the view that the size of the budget is seri- 
ously out of phase with population trends, 
with the growth of the economy, or with the 
scope of governmental responsibilities. 

Now let me turn to the third of my three 
questions—How well are we managing the 
public business? 
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Over these last 9 months, I have been 
struck by the contrast between my own ob- 
servations of the quality of management 
performance in the Federal Government and 
the widely heid view that all government is 
by nature hopelessly inefficient. While I 
would not be so bold as to portray the Fed- 
eral Government as a model of managerial 
excellence, I cannot fall to be impressed with 
the hard evidence of mounting employee pro- 
ductivity, the development in Government of 
management tools which are later adopted 
by private business, the problem-solving 
ingenuity of Government employees as mani- 
fested in employee suggestion , the 
stream of significant inventions which issue 
from Government laboratories, the lively 
professional approach of Government man- 
agement officials, or, for that matter, the 
dramatic gains in efficiency which have oc- 
curred in the Defense Department under 
Secretary McNamara. While I will freely 
concede that I know of Government manage- 
ment situations which are in need of im- 
provement, the broad picture that I see of 

rial performance in Government sim- 
ply does not fit the popular stereotype. 

There are two reasons, I believe, for this 
divergence of shadow from substance. First, 
by deduction from first principles, it is some- 
times concluded that Government could not 
possibly aspire to efficient performance, be- 
cause it lacks the powerful stimuli of com- 
petition and the profit motive. If it does a 
poor job, it does not face the ultimate dis- 
cipline of extinction by competitors, nor is 
it Impelled by the prospect of profit to seek 
to lower costs and improve service. 

The economist in me tells me—and I be- 
Heve—that there is some merit in this argu- 
ment. Yet I think it is overdrawn, and that 
there are countervailing forces at work. 
For one thing, competition is not absent 
from the Government scene; just as execu- 
tives in the large corporation are moved to 
put forth their best efforts in their competi- 
tion for recognition and promotion, so do 
Government officials try to make the kind of 
managerial showing which will help them up 
the ladder of advancement. Moreover, the 
absence of the profit-squeeze as a stimulus to 
cost reduction is balanced off by the pres- 
ence of the ends-means squeeze, which 
amounts to the same thing. The manager in 
Government, squeezed by a workload rising 
faster than his budget, is driven to find 
economies which will bridge the gap. Neces- 
sity is as much the mother of invention in 
Government as elsewhere. 

If the public servant lacks some stimuli 
which are present in the private economy, he 
has a source of benign discipline which is 
absent in the private sector. The public of- 
cial must conduct his affairs in a goldfish 
bowl. He is acutely aware that any decision 
he makes may some day come under the 
searchlight of public scrutiny—-whether by 
legislative committees, by comptrollers, or by 
the press. Even when his mistakes are 
buried, he can never be sure that they will 
not some day be disinterred. Life in the 
goldfish bowl can be hard on the nerves of 
the public official—but the ever-present 
prospect of having to rehearse each decision 
in public is a powerful force making for good 
management performance. 

The other explanation I have encountered 
for the common image of Government as in- 
herently inefficient is the impact on the 
public mind of what might be called the 
“horror stories.“ These are the specific ex- 
amples one encounters in the press and else- 
where of gross and often ludicrous Govern- 
ment waste. I am sure you know the sort 
of thing I am talking about—ostensibly ab- 
surd foreign aid projects, apparently foolish 
research activities, enormous losses on sur- 
plus disposal, etc. 

No one, so far as I know, has ever made a 
comprehensive catalog of these stories, but I 
have been trying in recent weeks to track 
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down every one which comes to my attention. 
On the basis of this admittedly scanty and 
inconclusive sample, I am led to the con- 
clusion that a very high proportion of the 
horrible examples are either flatly erroneous 
or materially misleading. 

Let me take just one example from my 
collection. A few months back, there ap- 
peared in a number of newspapers a list of 
shocklingly wasteful Government expendi- 
tures. When the facts were finally assem- 
bled, each example fell apart. 

Did the Government buy 1,000 TV sets for 
$400,000 for use in underdeveloped countries 
where there is no electric power? Yes, it 
did—they were battery-operated sets, to be 
used in connection with community educa- 
tion programs. 

Did the Government buy suits for Greek 
undertakers? No. 

Did the Government spend $62,000 to es- 
tablish a colony of baboons? Yes—this was 
a research grant by the National Heart In- 
stitute, undertaken because baboons develop 
arteriosclerosis and are also subject to 
coronary artery disease with typical heart 
damage after a coronary occlusion. 

Is it true that government officials in 
Kenya used our foreign aid money to pur- 
chase extra wives? No. 

And so it goes. I do not mean to leave the 
impression that I think the Government's 
performance is flawless. If you read the 
audit reports of the General Accounting Of- 
fice, you will find plenty of examples of 
fallible management. But they are usually 
the kind of understandable lapses which can 
and do occur in any large organization; they 
reveal managerial weaknesses and technical 
slips In Judgment, rather than gross incom- 
petence and irresponsibility. The GAO re- 
ports serye a constructive purpose, whereas 
the horror storles which have come to my 
attention serve only to undermine the citi- 
zen's confidence in his Government. 

Up to this point, I have been offering some 
refiections on the three dimensions of a 
budget which measures its tightness or loose- 
ness. But there is another issue relating 
to the tightness of a budget around which 
there swirl both controversy and confusion. 
I refer to the relationship between budgetary 
tightness and the aggressive use of fiscal pol- 
icy to achieve and sustain national prosper- 
ity. Too many people have come to associ- 
ate aggressive fiscal policy and loose budgets, 
assuming erroneously that commitment to 
the former implies the latter. Let us con- 
sider what is involved. 

Fiscal policy turns on the relation between 
receipts and expenditures, and that relation- 
ship can be varied in the appropriate direc- 
tion whether the budget is loose, or tight, or 
somewhere in between. In a period such as 
the present, when both human and indus- 
trial resources are seriously underutilized, 
fiscal policy calls for a decline in tax rates 
relative to expenditure levels. From the 
standpoint of fiscal policy alone, this could, 
of course, be accomplished either through a 
sharp increase in expenditures or through a 
reduction in taxes. Fiscal policy does not 
require loose budgets. 

Not only is a fiscal policy based on tax 
flexibility compatible with a tight budget, 
but—I would suggest—it actively encourages 
such a budget. The people of modern in- 
dustrial nations will no longer tolerate sus- 
tained periods of heavy unemployment. 
Countercyclical fiscal policy there will be— 
and if tax policy is not used flexibly to 
achieve this goal, expenditures will. 

In January 1958, in the midst of a reces- 
sion, President Eisenhower submitted a 
budget for fiscal 1959 with expenditures esti- 
mated at $73.6 billion, only slightly higher 
than the previous year. No provision was 
made for antirecession tax cuts, and 2 
budget surplus of one-half billion dollars as 
forecast. Actual budget expenditure for that 
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fiscal year turned out to be $80.3 billion—al- 
most $7 billion above the original estimates. 
Receipts were $6 billion lower than esti- 
Mated, yielding a $12% billion deficit. A 
large part of the expenditure increase re- 
sulted from legitimate pressures for action 
to offset the recession—pressures which could 
have been satisfied, within the limits of a 
tight budget, by a tax reduction. I mention 
this, not in the spirit of criticism, but rather 
to point out that in the long run any gov- 
ernment will find itself engaged in counter- 
Cyclical fiscal action—if not through a flex- 
ible tax policy, then by a massive expendi- 
ture increase. All other things equal, it 
Seems to me evident that planned variations 
in tax rates for countercyclical purposes lead 
to a better budgetary policy than hastily de- 
Vise improvisations on the expenditure side. 

The principle that tight budgets are con- 
sistent with proper fiscal policy has been 
Well learned by the conservative govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France and Ger- 
Many. Macmillan, De Gaulle, and Adenauer 
hace fit the definition of spendthrift rad- 
icals. Nor do their budgetary policies war- 
Tant such description. Yet they have all 
Pursued fiscal policies which have main- 
tained unemployment rates only a fraction 
of our own. Even mild slowdowns in eco- 
nomic activity have brought forth prompt 

in tax policy. Last April, for ex- 
ample, after the unemployment rate in Brit- 
ain rose to over 3½ percent from its normal 
1% percent, the budget of the Conservative 
government provided for a tax reduction 
and a consequent deficit which, measured 
&s a proportion of national Income, was sub- 
stantially larger than that implicit in the 
tax program now before the U.S. Congress. 
Indeed, our European friends are constantly 
amazed, and puzzled, that we find it so dif- 
ficult to reduce taxes in the face of our per- 
sistently high een rege rate. 

Clearer understanding the choices 
0 it seems to 
me, remove a false issue from the current 
debate about the tax bill and budgetary 
8 On the one side, conservatives ought 

to recognize that a proper fiscal policy can 
be pursued at various budgetary levels. 
When the current or prospective employ- 
Ment situation calls for it, tax reduction— 
even in the fact of an existing budget de- 
ficit—does not imply a loose“ budgetary 
Policy, nor does it call for reductions in 
Pb expenditures. On the other side of 

the coin, there are many liberals who could 
Well learn the lesson that the need to 
achieve full employment does not of itself 
justify a massive increase in expenditures 
on projects which may yield, in themselves, 
low social returns. 

There are enough legitimate issues be- 
tween liberals and conservatives with re- 
Spect to the proper role of Government in 
Our society, without creating false ones. We 
urgently need tax reductions along the lines 
of the bill which was passed yesterday by 
the House of Representatives. It would be 
tragic if a false issue were allowed to hinder 
the achievement of the full employment and 
rapid economic growth toward which this 
bill is accurately aimed, 


The 18th Anniversary of the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION ba REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 


last Thursday, October 24, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, Representative 
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Downatp M. Fraser, led a special order 
observance on the House floor upon the 
occasion of the 18th anniversary of the 
founding of the United Nations. I be- 
lieve that Representatives Fraser and 
Dante Fascett, Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, are to be com- 
mended for encouraging Members to 
commemorate this important anniver- 
sary. 

If modern man is not yet obsolete, Mr. 
Speaker, he owes a debt of gratitude to 
the U.N. 

The United Nations came into being 
under a charter that described the or- 
ganization as a “center for harmoniz- 
ing the actions of nations” in the 
achievement of common ends, I believe 
that, regardless of its less publicized suc- 
cesses in the field of economic develop- 
ment, health and education, the U.N. 
has earned its keep by its role in the 
Korean conflict, the Middle East turmoil 
and in the Congo. 

And by so doing the U.S. national in- 
terest has been served. 

During the 18 intervening years be- 
tween San Francisco and today, the 
U.N. has grown in the direction of a 
future system of world order and peace. 
Flawed and imperfect as are all human 
institutions, the U.N. at a minimum pro- 
vides a forum for disputes after other 
means have been found wanting. True, 
it cannot impose settlement of an issue. 
True, it is effective in the measure that 
its 111 member states permit it to be 
effective. However, in the cases I have 
just cited, the record is indisputable that 
the U.N. has often intervened in hostili- 
ties and restored order. 

And its accomplishments are enhanced 
by the gamy enemies it has made dur- 
ing its lifetime. 

To anyone who might cast a vote to 
weaken in any way or destroy the U.N., 
the question should be put: What is sug- 
gested to take its place? Military power 
in an awesome age of nuclear weapons 
that can literally depopulate the earth? 
The arrows launched by the bowmen at 
Agincourt struck their target with lim- 
ited damage. Can any one say the same 
today when both the Soviet Union and 
the United States possess a nuclear 
arsenal of overkill that could kill each 
other’s populations many times over? 

As I stated during the discussion on 
the United Nations bond issue legislation 
last year, any legislative attempt to con- 
strict the actions of this Government in 
the U.N. is an attempt to sabotage the 
position of preeminent leadership which 
the United States has exercised from the 
beginning in the political organs of the 
United Nations. Beginning last year 
there have been disquieting expressions 
within Congress that the United Nations 
should not be relied upon to deal with 
major matters. 

In recent years both a Republican and 
a Democratic President have spoken out 
in support of the U.N. 

Former President Eisenhower, speak- 
ing of the U.N. financial problems in one 
section, observed that “our country has 
played a leading role in the development 
of this great forum and we must not fail 
it now.” 

President Kennedy in September 1961 
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declared that “our dedication to the 
charter must be maintained. New 
strength and new roles for the United 
Nations” are required. 

I suggest that on this observance we 
rededicate ourselves to the strengthen- 
ing and improvement of the United Na- 
tions and its ancillary organs. This 
present crisis of confidence is caused as 
much by faint-heartedness on the part 
of some of its friends as by its implacable 
enemies. In this connection we would 
do well to seek sources of independent fi- 
nancing for the United Nations so that 
financially it would have a greater degree 
of initiative. 

A policy of strengthening the United 
Nations means affording it the latitude 
to improve the chances that there will 
be no major war at all. And in so doing, 
we should not compile the statistics on 
U.N. achievements as if they were base- 
ball batting averages. The U.N., for 
example, succeeded in the Congo; it 
failed in Goa. The percentage is 1.000, 
as far as I am concerned, given the his- 
toric, frightful disarray of international 
relations for centuries. The percentage 
is not .500. What was accomplished in 
the Congo could not have happened 
without an international organization. 
What happened in Goa would have hap- 
pened without an international 
organization. 

Already the U.N. has shown its po- 
tential for evolution—the enlargement 
of the Secretary-General’s position to 
that of an operating executive, the es- 
tablishment of ad hoc military detach- 
ments under the aegis of the United Na- 
tions and the adaptability of the General 
Assembly in the face of the veto power 
that all the major powers want in the 
Security Council. The evolution is in 
the direction of increasing the ability 
of the United Nations to save “succeed- 
ing generations from the scourge of 
war.” 


Alaska’s Trade With Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr, President, on 
Saturday, the week before last, it was 
my good fortune to be in Juneau, the 
capital of Alaska, on the concluding day 
of the highly successful annual meeting 
of the Alaska State Chamber of Com- 
merce, The meeting brought scores of 
people to Juneau from other parts of 
Alaska and from the other States. It 
was highly successful. 

At the October 19 luncheon, Gov. Wil- 
liam A. Egan delivered a speech concern- 
ing the developing trade relationships 
between Alaska and Japan, two near 
neighbors across the Pacific. Governor 
Egan spoke about the potentials of this 
exchange of goods, which is bound to in- 
crease during the years, and will be bene- 
ficial to both Alaska and Japan. I ask 
unanimous consent that Governor Egan’s 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is a pleasure to speak to you today about 
one of the most interesting and promising 
aspects of our State’s economic development. 
In recent years, Alaskans increasingly have 
looked westward across the Pacific. Japan's 
market and investment capital are already 

t factors in the development of 
Alaska’s resources. 

A warm and friendly relationship has de- 
veloped in Alaska’s economic dealings with 
Japan. Conclusive evidence of this came re- 
cently with the organization, in Japan, of 
an Alaskan club. 

Last week I received a letter from Tadao 
Sasayama, president of the Alaska Pulp 
Co., advising me of this action. And if I 
may I would like to read excerpts from that 
letter. 

“Your visit to Japan in May and June of 
this year, followed shortly later by the Japa- 
nese businessmen's tour of Alaska,” said Mr. 
Sasayama, “has brought about at least one 
encouraging result: the birth of an Alaska 
club. z 

“The inauguration was a great success,” 
he continued. “Keen for the whole 
idea and enthusisam for closer relations be- 
tween Alaska and Japan were clearly 
marked, 

“As you will see, so many influential people 
have been recruited, and I am especially 
pleased that all of them, without exception, 
gave a very willing ‘yes’ when they were re- 
quested to join.” 

The club is composed of top executives of 
many of the largest Japanese corporations 
and financial organizations. Its objective is 
the promotion of trade, economic and tech- 
nical cooperation, and tourism with Alaska 
and the adjacent areas of British Columbia 
and the Yukon. 

This action in Tokyo earlier this month is 
just one more section added to the strong 
economic bridge we all hope will be estab- 
lished between Alaska and Japan. 

As we all know, the effort began with the 
large Japanese investments in the Alaska 
Pulp Co. mill at Sitka and in the Wrangell 
Lumber Co. These two facilities have had 
an important impact on Alaska’s economy. 
Approximately 1,000 Alaskans are employed 
in the mills and related cutting firms. Last 
year about 40 million board feet of lumber 
and 118,000 tons of pulp were exported to 
Japan, and exports of these two companies 
resulted in $850,000 in wages for longshore- 
men. The products from the mills have been 
the major reason why Alaska’s total exports 
have increased from $6.5 million in 1959 to 
$25 million in 1962. 

Recent events indicate that Japanese in- 


has been formed by a Japanese fisheries com- 
pany, one of the world’s largest, and asso- 
ciated companies to process and export 
Alaska marine resources—at the start, sal- 
mon eggs and dressed chum salmon. The 
first shipments of salmon eggs have been sent 
from Alaska to Japan. This operation will 
utilize Alaskan labor. This year, the Ketch- 
ikan Spruce Co. has already shipped approx- 
imately a quarter of a million dollars worth 
of lumber to Japan. New interest has been 
shown also in the so-called minor species of 
Alaskan timber—birch, aspen and cotton- 
wood. Negotiations for export of liquefied 
methane from Alaska to Japan, which would 
mean a major investment in Alaska, appear 
to be at a conclusive stage. 

It is a certainty that trade between Alas- 
ka and Japan will annually increase in vol- 
ume. Foreign trade has become a significant 
factor in the economies of many States in 
our country. We all share a desire for Alas- 
ka's role to become increasingly important 
in this respect. 
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My optimism stems from developments on 
both sides of the Pacific. Growth of the 
Japanese economy since World War II has 
amazed the world. The Japanese Govern- 
ment quintupled. The amount invested in 
private investment in the postwar era. Be- 
tween 1955 and 1961, private fixed invest- 
ment quintupled. The amount invested in 
1961 exceeded that anticipated by the Japa- 
nese Government in its 10-year economic 
plan. Manufacturing—iron and steel, elec- 
trical machinery and chemical production— 
has grown faster than other sectors of the 
Japanese economy. 

The rapid growth of Japan’s industry has 
caused an increase in her imports. Of 30- 
odd minerals needed to sustain its manu- 
facturing activity, Japan can barely meet 
industrial demands for 12. Almost all of the 
oil, iron, copper, bauxite and coking coal 
used there is imported. Most of its crude 
oll is obtained from the Middle East where 
a Japanese-owned oil company is operating. 
It obtains iron ore from Malaya, Chile, Peru, 
and India; copper from the Phillipines and 
Canada; and coking coal from the eastern 
United States and Australia. 

Alaska could supply the above-named raw 
materials now shipped to Japan from far-off 
places. It has been determined that the 
prices paid by Japan for imported iron ore, 
copper, and caking coal would provide profit- 
able operation of some of the known Alaskan 
deposits. For example, last year Japanese 
importers were paying an average price of 
$17.44 per ton for Indian iron ore. Com- 
parable ore from Alaska has been estimated 
by a recent report to be available in Japan 
for $15.40 a ton. 

In the future, Japan will have to greatly 
increase material imports, if projections of 
the growth of the Japanese economy are 
realized. The Japanese Government's present 
10-year plan anticipates an increase of 231 
percent in iron and steel imports from 1959 
to 1970; nonferrous metals 370 percent; and 
timber 148 percent. The Government is now 
considering revising the plan, because 
predicted need has been exceeded in every 
year since its adoption. 

Another significant trend is the rise in 
wages of Japanese workers, 14 percent be- 
tween 1960 and 1961. If this trend continues, 
increased imports of more finished and semi- 
finished products is inevitable. 

The possibility of utilizing large blocks of 
electrical energy, either directly to plants fi- 
nanced by Japanese capital in Alaska or in 
the form of e becomes more 
attractive when looking at Japanese power 
costs as well as increasing wages. Japanese 
industries pay about 9 mills per kilowatt- 
hour for industrial power, a cost which may 
rise because thermal power production is ex- 
pected to increase faster than hydroelectric 
in this decade in order to meet rapidly in- 
creasing demand. 

The Alaskan side of the Japan-Alaska trade 
picture is also cause for optimism. One of 
the principal factors is the growth of our 
State’s economy. As our population grows, 
Alaska becomes more attractive as a market 
for Japanese goods. Development of two- 
way trade between Alaska and Japan would 
reduce transportation costs because ships 
would not have to come to Alaska empty. 
During my recent visit, I called to the atten- 
tion of Japanese businessmen that Alaska's 
population increased by more than 75 per- 
cent in the decade 1950-60 and by about 10 
percent since 1960, the fifth highest rate of 
growth of any State in the Nation. 

Progress in Alaska’s transportation facili- 
ties also contributes to the attractiveness of 
our State as a market. The Marine Highway 
System presents an interesting opportunity 
to Japanese exporters. For example, a ship 
coming to Sitka, to pick up pulp from the 
Alaska Pulp Co. could unload products 
that could be distributed over the Marine 
Highway to all the cities of southeastern 
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Alaska. In effect, a single market of 35,000 
people has been created. 

Encouraging import from Japan of certain 
commodities is necessary in our efforts to 
foster location of additional Japanese indus- 
try here. There is opportunity to import 
goods and at the same time greatly expand a 
stable labor force within Alaska. 

The increasing flow of information to 
Japan also improves prospects of more 
Alaska-Japan trade. My administration reg- 
ularly transmits to companies and govern- 
ment agencies in Japan reports covering 
Alaska’s principal resources and the State's 
economy. In addition, we have made sure 
that Japanese industrialists receive related 


distributed to leading compani 
Our search for products to develop through 
international trade extends to resources that 


ally, a possible market for sea lion hides has 
been discovered in Europe for making wom- 
en's coats and shoes. The sea lion project 
recently gained considerable national and 
international attention through a bulletin 
shoe mae by the consulting firm doing the 
study. 

The importance of good factual informa- 
tion reaching in Japan the people able to 
properly evaluate and act on it cannot be 
overemphasized. In every firm I visited, the 
management asked highly detailed questions 
about Alaska’s resources. Obtaining and dis- 
seminating such information continues to 
be given high priority. I was especially im- 
pressed with the interest of Japanese com- 
panies in Alaska’s timber resources. In ad- 
dition to a rapid rise in demand for wood 
products, I was told that there was a good 
deal of dissatisfaction with imports from 
Siberia, The Russians have changed the 
price frequently. 

While Alaska’s approach to Japanese in- 
dustry is bearing fruit, it is an effort that 
requires continuing attention. 

An immediate need exists for additional 
information on resources with which Japa- 
nese businesses are acquainted and which 
could compete with imports from other areas 
if present assumptions of quality can be 
confirmed. In this connection, I was pleased 
to learn that the Overseas Mineral Resources 
Development Co., which represents minerals 
companies and the Japanese Government, is 
Planning to send a team to Alaska next year 
to do further work on copper deposits. In 
this field of minerals exploration, I would 
like to see an enlarged jolnt effort by Ameri- 
can and Japanese companies and Govern- 
ment agencies. By deciding on areas of op- 
eration, money devoted to exploration could 
be better spent and all would gain. 

More education on costs of doing business 
in Alaska is much needed. The Japanese 
constantly refer to extraordinarily high cost 
of labor and other expenses. On many oc- 
casions it was obvious the Japanese were 
somewhat misinformed as to actual costs in 
Alaska. 

One way to break down the walls of mis- 
information is to greatly expand our visitor 
traffic from the Far East. Two important 
events in the immediate future will increase 
the desirability for such travel—the Olympi¢ 
games in Tokyo next year and our centen- 
nial celebration in 1967. To fully capitalize 
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On these op ties, we must convince 
our Federal Government of the need to per- 
mit stopovers in Alaska by passengers on 
foreign airlines that pass through Alaska. 

For many years the congressional delega- 
tion and I have fought for such a decision 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board. We intend 
to continue our efforts until the Federal 
Government recognizes that permitting stop- 
Overs in Alaska would be in the best inter- 
est of the United States. 

I would urge that businessmen become 
more active in seeking opportunities for trade 
With Japan. The Government can provide 
information, but only the businessman can 
Say yes to a proposal. Also, I am sure that 
Much valuable information on individual 
Tesource locations can be made available by 
those who have ownership or other personal 
interest in them. It would be beneficial for 
teams of well-informed businessmen, Alas- 
kans or from other States who have inter- 
ests in Alaska, to visit Japanese companies 
that import materials Alaska can supply. 
This year, a great many leading Japanese 
industrilaists and financial men visited 
Alaska for the express purpose of surveying 
Opportunities here. 

Japan will play a significant part in our 
€conomic future. But there is no magic or 
Mystery in bringing this about. It will take 
Continued research on Alaska’s resources 
and effective dissemination of information: 
With the cooperation of all Alaskans inter- 
ested in economic progress, I know this will 
be done. 


Tribute to the First President of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr, STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, today, 
on the 45th anniversary of the Republic 
of Czechoslovakia, I would like to pay 
tribute to its founder and first President, 

Garrigue Masaryk. To men de- 
Voted to the cause of liberty, there can 
be no symbol out of the past more in- 
than that of President Masaryk. 

He was born in 1850, poor in the ma- 

things of this world, but rich in 
intelligence and spiritual strength. 
ugh hard work, he managed to over- 
dome poverty; he graduated from the 
University of Prague. Fortified with a 
Clear understanding of the Western hu- 
Manitarian tradition, he concentrated 
his enormous energy on bringing the 
benefits of freedom and democracy to 
the Czechoslovakian people. He was an 
ardent patriot, pleading Czechoslovakia’s 
Cause before the nations of the world 
and often working closely with President 

oodrow Wilson. 

During World War I, the Czechoslo- 
Yakian National Council, which he led, 
2 recognized by the Allies as the de 

acto Government of Czechoslovakia. 
On October 28, 1918, he was elected the 
t President of the Republic, and was 
selected until he retired in 1935 at the 
i of 85. Just before his death in 1937, 
addressed s radio message to the 
aoe people, saying: 
hoslovakia proudly a ts the ideals 
ot Washington, e and Wilson. Let 
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others find a solution to their own prob- 
lems, but let us not allow them to touch 
our most important treasures: freedom of 
soul, freedom of word, and freedom of race. 


Although Nazi and Soviet domination 
have destroyed Masaryk’s dream of a 
free Czechoslovakia, the love of liberty, 
which Masaryk brought to the Czecho- 
slovakian people, cannot be destroyed. 


A Confusion of Tongues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
editorial from the State of Columbia, 
S.C., dated October 25, 1963. This edito- 
rial is entitled “A Confusion of Tongues.” 
It raises a very important question about 
our national relationship with God. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that this editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CONFUSION oF TONGUES 


Tomorrow, October 16, has been officially 
designated by President John F. Kennedy 
as national day of prayer, and therein lies 
the possibility of a religious controversy in- 
volving all three branches of the Federal 
Government legislative, judicial, and 
executive. 

Congress, as that branch closest to the peo- 
ple in point of time and distance, always has 
reflected the American tradition that this is 
a God-fearing nation. Proof of this lies in 
periodic congressional affirmations of faith, 
such as authorizing the words “In God we 
trust“ for U.S. coins, appropriating funds for 
chaplains in the Armed Forces, opening ses- 
sions of the Congress with prayer, and, just 
a few years ago, amending the national 
pledge of allegiance so that it refers to one 
nation, under God * * *.” 

The U.S. Supreme Court, on the other 
hand, has twice declared that government, 
whether local, State, or National, must main- 
tain a position of absolute neutrality in 
things spiritual, granting irreligion equal 
standing with religion. 

“Each separate government in this coun- 
try,” said the Supreme Court, “should stay 
out of the business of writing or sanction- 
ing official prayers and leave that purely re- 
ligious function to the people themselves and 
to those the people choose to look to for re- 
ligious guidance. * When the power, 
prestige, and financial support of govern- 
ment is placed behind a particular religious 
belief, the indirect coercive pressure upon 
religious minorities to conform to the pre- 
vailing officially approved religion is 
plain * .“ 

Now comes the President of the United 
States, proclaiming a national day of prayer. 
A congressional mandate calls upon him to 
set aside a suitable day each year, other 
than a Sunday, as a national day of prayer, 
on which the people of the United States 
may turn to God in prayer and meditation, 
as churches, in groups, and as individuals. 

On his own motion, the President added: 

“On this day, let us acknowledge anew our 
reliance upon the divine providence which 
guided our Founding Fathers.” 
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There are atheists, Communists, and oth- 
ers within the United States who deny the 
existence of any divine providence. By en- 
listing the support of the Supreme Court in 
their bid for governmental abstinence from 
all things religious, they have disrupted the 
spiritual customs of our schools and our 
public proceedings. 

And where do we stand today? We have 
a Congress which declares a national belief 
in God. We have a Supreme Court which 
represses any Official expression of such be- 
lief, And we have a President who says, on 
the one hand, “It is important * * * that we 
support the Supreme Court decisions even 
when we may not agree with them,” and on 
the other, let each of us * * * give thanks 
to his Creator for the divine assistance which 
has nurtured the noble ideals in which this 
Nation was conceived.” 

Are we, or are we not, one Nation, under 
God? 


Of What Avail a Boycott? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the October 22, 1963, 
issue of the Chicago Sun-Times: 

[From Chicago Sun-Times, Oct. 22, 1963] 
Or WHAT AVAIL A BOYCOTT? 


Today's planned boycott of public schools 
originating in the city’s Negro community is 
an angry, emotional reaction to the refusal 
of the board of education to accept the resig- 
nation of Superintendent Benjamin C. Willis 
last week. The boycott has been ordered to 
back up 13 demands on the school board; No. 
1 on the list is replacement of Willis. 

Taking their children out of school for a 
day is a foolish and futile way for parents 
to try to impress the school board, the City 
Hall or the public generally. The children 
will lose a day’s schooling—and more, if some 
of the extremists renew the boycott later. 
The school system will lose State funds; if 
30,000 children stay home, loss to the system 
would be about $30,000. 

There is a fundamental moral issue in- 
volved. The law requires children to attend 
school. If parents keep them home they will 
be staging a mass exercise in illegality. What 
kind of example is this for parents to set 
their children? 

Lawrence Landry, the chairman of the 
committee planning the boycott, says it will 
teach the children “to demand their rights, 
to expect to be taught to read and write, to 
expect a (good) teacher in their class and 
to expect a good education.” 

Even granting the charges of Landry and 
others that education is substandard in some 
schools, we cannot agree that the way to im- 
prove the situation is to teach children civil 
disobedience, to instill in them the notion 
that community problems may be solved by 
marches and demonstrations. 

The children, however, are only pawns in 
the dissension over school matters that is 
tearing this city apart, For as vehement as 
the anti-Willis demonstrators are, there are 
large elements in the community that are as 
strongly for Willis. The school board, at 
least for the foreseeable future, has reflected 
the views of those who want Willis to stay 
on the job. What is needed now is a willing- 
ness of both sides to get together to work 
out—with Willis—practical solutions to 
Chicago's school problems, not all of which, 
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as this newspaper pointed out Sunday, are 
related to the growing needs of the Negro 
community. 

We note that some Negro aldermen, all 
Democrats, are supporting the boycott. The 
Chicago Defender says, “Their all-out en- 
dorsement may indicate that Mayor Richard 
J. Daley doesn’t object to a vigorous anti- 
Willis protest. Or now, that Willis is firmly 
back in the saddle, that he views it as a good 
way to allow the Negro community to let 
off steam.” 

If the boycott is merely a letting off of 
steam against the Willis retention, it should 
have no permanent ill effect. But persons 
who believe in civil rights should realize 
that adding boycotts to silly sit-ins as a 
method of influencing public policy is hardly 
the democratic way of handling public af- 
fairs. If those who want Willis to stay on 
the job were likewise to resort to boycotts 
and sit-ins to get their way, the result would 
be anarchy. As we have said time and again, 
the best place to solve civic problems is at 
the conference table. 


High Tariffs Placed on American Poultry 
by European Common Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call attention to an article which ap- 
peared in the August 23, 1963, issue of 
Life magazine. This article discusses the 
high level of tariffs placed on American 
poultry by the European Common Mar- 
Ket. Two of the pictures printed with 
the article pertain to the turkey industry 
in the State of Minnesota. One of the 
pictures is of Mr. Earl Olson, of Willmar, 
Minn. Mr. Olson owns the Farmers Pro- 
duce Co., one of the largest turkey proc- 
essing plants in the world. This is indic- 
ative of the importance of my State to 
the turkey industry. Thousands of peo- 
ple depend for their livelihood on the 
growing and processing of turkeys in my 
State. Any artificial barrier to the ex- 
ports of poultry products is a serious 
detriment to this industry. 

LI ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from Life magazine be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From Life magazine, Aug. 23, 1963] 
YANKEE BIRDS Can’r Go TO COMMON MARKET 

Cooped up by pressures of international 
economics, thousands of unwanted birds 
stayed home to roost in U.S. henhouses and 
turkey pens last week. In a frank declara- 
tion of economic war, the European Com- 
mon Market had raised tariffs against im- 
ports of American poultry from 15 to 45 
percent, 

Because of new tariffs and Europe's adop- 
tion of U.S. production methods, Earl Ol- 
son—who raises chicks and is also a major 
US. turkey processor—has watched 
of his Nicholas broad white turkeys, former- 
ly a bestseller with German housewives, drop 
from 500,000 2 years ago to 50,000 this year. 

Near Siloam Springs, Ark., Bill Simmons 
kneels in the midst of 12,000 cornish white 
rock cross broilers, no longer destined for 
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overseas. Arkansas, which once sent millions 
of chickens to Europe, is now exporting 90 
percent less to the Common Market. The 
predicament fell heavily on Arkansas Sena- 
tor WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, chairman of the 
powerful Foreign Relations Committee and 
long an internationalist. He found the 
clucking of his constituents too much to 
ignore and now backs proposed retaliatory 
tariffs against European autos, electric razors, 
photographic film, and even scissors end 
yarn. 


+ 


Multiple-Use Offers Maximum Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, for 
several months a study team has been 
investigating the North Cascades of 
Washington State with the mission to 
determine the best utilization of all re- 
sources in the area. Included in this 
study were hearings at Wenatchee, 
Mount Vernon, and Seattle, Wash. Iam 
pleased that these hearings were well 
attended and that both the advocates of 
multple-use and the advocates of a 
single-use program for management of 
the North Cascades were able to present 
their views. 

I have long favored the multiple-use 
approach in the management of our na- 
tional forests and am opposed to the cre- 
ation of a national park in the North 
Cascades. I believe the majority of peo- 
ple of Washington State agree with me. 
I also believe they agree with Virlis L. 
Fischer, a veteran mountain climber and 
outdoorsman, who testified in favor of 
multiple-use bfore the North Cascades 
study team on October 10, 1963. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include Mr. Fischer’s state- 
ment in the Recorp. 

STATEMENT OF VIRLIS L. FISCHER, OF Las VEGAS, 
NEV., on OCTOBER 10, 1963, CONDUCTED BY 
THE NORTH CASCADES STUDY TEAM 
By way of qualification, I am a native West- 

erner who, from the age of 4, grew up in 

Oregon. I have spent two-thirds of my life 

in the Pacific Northwest, mostly in Portland. 

Although now living in Las Vegas, Nev. I 

have continued to spend my summers in the 

Northwest. As a veteran mountain climber, 

wilderness traveler, bird watcher, nature en- 

thusiast, and outdoor recreationist, Iam well 
acquainted with the North Cascades study 
area. Beginning with White Pass and the 

Cougar Lakes area on the south all the way 

to Mount Hozameen on the Canadian border, 

I have been in the area many times and from 

numerous access points on both east and 

west sides. I am a former president of the 

Mazamas, well-known mountaineering club 

of Portland, and a life-member of the Sierra 

Club, albeit a dissenting one. I am a mem- 

ber of various nationally known conserva- 

tion organizations such as the American For- 
estry Association, the Izaak Walton League 
of America, National Audubon Society, Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, Nature Conser- 
vancy, and Western Forestry and Conserva- 
tion Association. For the last-named orga- 
nization, I serve as a member of its Western 

Land Use Committee. As the name suggests, 

we are especially concerned with land use 

problems in the West, of which the subject 
of this hearing is a prime example. 
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I understand the study team was in- 
structed to study all of the resources of the 
area, along with making a study of the 
regional economy. While I am not in sym- 
pathy with the campaign of propaganda and 
pressure which resulted in authorization of 
this study, nevertheless, I am glad that the 
study is to be broadly based and all-inclu- 
sive. A study of a single resource which 
ignored the other resources would, in my 
opinion, shortchange the region and the 
Nation. I am sure that the study will reveal 
& wealth of substantial, multiple resources of 
vase importance, and the existence of a re- 
source-based regional economy. I am sure 
that these particular national forests would 
rank high in valuation on any list of our 154 
national forests. I am sure also that these 
same forests rank very high in their capa- 
bility of producing a continuous supply of 
these multiple resources In perpetuity. The 
seriousness of any scheme for their dismem- 
berment for special and highly restricted 
purposes is, therefore, obvious. Neither can 
the threat of dismemberment of other na- 
tional forests be ignored, if successful here. 

As for the kind of management I think is 
in the best public interest, I am convinced 
that coordinated multiple-use offers the 
maximum combination of social and eco- 
nomic benefits. I, therefore, supported the 
Multiple Use Act of 1960 for the management 
of the national forests. I am also a support- 
er of similar legislation now pending in Con- 
gress for the management of the public 
domain. It is my conviction that the future 
will see more intensified management of this 
type, rather than less. Further, I think that 
the custodial stage of the national forests 
was destined for a short existence when we 
failed to stabilize the population and the 
standard of living at about 1910 levels. It 
seems to me that the type of thinking which 
today is advocating that the commercial for- 
ests of the northern W. m Cascades 
be put away in mothballs is as outmoded as 
the horse and buggy. 

While I am an admirer of the National 
Park Service and think it does a very fine 
job in its field, I favor expansion of National 
Park Service administration only in those 
areas where it can be clearly shown that this 
type of management outweighs all other 
values; where a competent recreation agency 
is not already on the job; where protection 
of unique features is not being provided; 
where recreation development is badly 
needed but lacking; where the area is too 
large for local or State acquisition and de- 
velopment; and where it will make a real 
contribution toward increasing, not just du- 
plicating, the number of outdoor recreation- 
al opportunities. Two outstanding recent 
examples are Padre Island National.Seashore 
in Texas, and the pending Canyonlands area 
in Utah. When developed, both of these will 
make a lasting and substantial contribution 
toward expanding outdoor recreation in 
America. 

But, I definitely frown on taking well- 
managed national forest lands away from 
one public agency and turning them over 
to another public agency for either an ad- 
vertising ck, or to satisfy the greed of 
insatiable redhots. I am opposed to the loss 
of the multiple-use benefits under Forest 
Service management, and to the loss of 
established and potential recreation such as 
winter sports, motorboating, water skiing, 
hunting, and sport fishing on today's exten- 
sively stocked basis. The need is for more 
recreation, not less. We need to lengthen 
the season of use, not curtail it. Conse- 
quently, I look with disfavor on the raiding 
of the national forests for this purpose, and 
I think westerners in particular need to be 
ever on guard against these periodic con- 
spiracies for dismembering the national 
forest system, even when advanced by urban- 
ized, nonresource, oriented westerners. And, 
most seriously of all, as a wilderness recrea- 
tionist I am opposed to regarding as fair 
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game the dedicated units of our national 
forest wilderness system, and I would deplore 
the loss of their identity and integrity. I am 
not, however, in opposition to the establish- 
ment of national recreation areas where the 
rules of management would permit compati- 
ble resource use, where the criteria of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation are met, and 
where administration would be determined 
by existing departmental jurisdiction. 

As a longtime citizen of the neighboring 
State of Oregon, it is my feeling that nation- 
al parks in Washington are not in the widest 
Possible favor because of the inclusion in 
Olympic National Park of some 300,000 acres 
of what could easily be the Nation's most 
productive tree farm (over and above what 
is needed for a generous park display of rain 
forest). I personally think that this egre- 
glous error should be rectified before any 
new national parks are ever considered in the 
State of Washington. To do otherwise would 
be “compounding the felony.” It would be 
my thinking that nothing short of an acre- 
by-acre trade should ever be considered, if 
at all. 

There is one additional point that worries 
me, as a stockholder in America’s national 
forests, and that is what appears to be a 
conspiracy to circumvent the laws of Con- 
gress, namely the Multiple Use Act of 1960. 
It is significant that the Sierra Club, which 
appears to have sparked and provided the 
leadership and impetus for a campaign which 
would maximize the acreage to be removed 
from the operation of this law, while it was 
committed to a park campaign prior to pass- 
age, nevertheless was the only conservation 
organization in America to oppose this law 
which Congress passed by unanimous vote. 
Shortly after passage of this act, a brochure 
Was published by this same tax-exempt orga- 
nization and deposited for distribution at 
the Fifth World Forestry Congress, held in 
Seattle in late summer of 1960, constituting 
such a vicious attack on the Forest Service 
and the concept of multiple use as to cause 
the Chairman of the World Congress, who 
also happened to be the Chief of the US. 
Forest Service, to denounce it in writing as 
“replete with half-truths, slurs, innuendoes, 
and erroneous inferences with respect to the 
Forest Service.” A copy of both of these 
documents is submitted herewith for the 
information of the study team. 

Since that time, there has been an almost 
endless succession of obsructive tactics to 
circumvent the operation of the Multiple 
Use Act of 1960 through national park cam- 
Paigns, wilderness demands, demands for 
Public hearings, opposition to multiple use 
Plans for specific areas, appeals, appeals of 
the appeal decision, demands for the inclu- 
Bion of buffer zones around the boundaries 
ot dedicated wilderness, and demands for 
Studies and moratoriums. I think the time 
has come, after going on 4 years, that the 
implementation of the Multiple Use Act of 
1960 should be the first order of business. 

Thank you for listening to my views, and 
2 appreciate the opportunity of appearing 

ere. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Viauts L. FISCHER, 
Las Vecas, Nev. 


The Civil Rights Crisis—Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 
Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, recently 


the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems, an affiliate of the American 
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Sociological Association, at its annual 
meeting, passed by unanimous vote a 
resolution dealing with the present 
civil rights crisis and civil rights legisla- 
tion before Congress. Copies of this 
resolution have been forwarded to the 
President of the United States, Members 
of the House of Representatives, and 
Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
resolution printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
Social. PROBLEMS ON THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
CRISIS IN THE UNITED STATES 
The Society for the Study of Social Prob- 

lems, representing almost 900 sociologists 

and other behavioral scientists associated 
with educational institutions in all sections 
of the United States, has a responsibility to 
express itself on the current civil rights crisis. 

This Nation is in the midst of a critical 
situation, the dimensions of which call for 
major and immediate adjustment. Such re- 
dress is, in part, embodied in the civil rights 
legislation recommended to Congress by the 
administration and, unless this is passed, we 
have grave fears of resultant social disloca- 
tion and serious civil strife in American 
society. 

The denial of full rights to Negroes and 
other groups is America’s most serious social 
problem. Overwhelming evidence indicates 
that segregation and other forms of discrim- 
ination are psychologically, economically, and 
socially detrimental to those who are de- 
prived; they are detrimental to society as a 
whole. The effects of racial discrimination 
contribute to the initiation and perpetuation 
of many other social problems. 

It is a goal of American democracy that 
individuals should have the opportunity of 
developing their full capacities. This cannot 
be achieved by those individuals whose rights 
and opportunities are partly denied. Such 
achievement can come only with full 
equality. 

Opinion polls indicate that the seriousness 
of the present situation is widely recognized 
and the desire to secure remedial action has 
substantial national support. The current 
urgent demand for an end to discriminatory 
practices in the United States takes place in 
a context of a quest for freedom which is 
sweeping the world. Logical analysis of re- 
cent history and recognition of the dynamics 


‘of social changes must inevitably point to 


the conclusion that the demand for full free- 
dom for all in America cannot be stemmed. 
Unless substantial gains are achieved it may 
be expected that efforts to secure equal rights 
will be intensified and that the techniques 
used to bring about redress will become in- 
creasingly desperate. 

Large numbers of Americans feel deeply 
that our Nation is on trial—and the rest of 
the world is watching to see if we can resolve 
our racial problems and match our professed 
ideals with deeds. 

Immediate action is required to strike 
down discriminatory barriers on all fronts— 
local, State and national—by voluntary as 
well as legal means. Dramatic steps are 
called for. The present legislation before 
Congress proposed by the administration is 
such a step. à 

We rec that this legislation does 
not solve all problems; it is only a begin- 
ning. 

We call upon Congress, to pass the ad- 
ministration’s civil rights program without 
delay, and in particular, the section on pub- 
lic accommodation. In our estimation con- 
gressional action may determine whether 
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peaceful progress or dislocation and strife 
will be the fate of America. 

A copy of this resolution is being for- 
warded to the President of the United States 
and to the Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

Signing for the Study of Social Problems: 
Jessie Bernard, President, 1963-64; Marvin B. 
Sussman, President, 1962-63; and Peter I. 
Rose, chairman, committee on intergroup re- 
lations. 

The following members served on the 
drafting committee: 

Jessie Bernard, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

Marvin B. Sussman, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

Peter I. Rose, Smith College. 

Oscar Cohen, The Anti-Defamation 


League. 
Robert G. Anderson III, Indiana Univer- 


sity. 

Earl Bogdanaff, Systems Development 
Corporation. 

Robert H. Bohlke, American International 
College. 


Warren Breed, Tulane University. 

John H. Burma, Grinnell College. 

Eleanor K. Caplan, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

Marshall B. Clinard, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Albert K. Cohen, Indiana University. 

Martin L. Cohnstaedt, University of Wis- 
consin—Milwaukee. 

Oscar Eggers, University of Missouri at 
Kansas City. 

Mabel A. Elliott, Chatham College. 

F. X. Femminella, Adelphi University. 

Byron Fox, Syracuse University. 

Jerome Himelhoch, Vermont Youth Study. 

Louisa P. Howe, Harvard School of Public 
Health. 

Frank F. Lee, Oakland University (Michi- 
gan). 

Elmer Luchterhand, Community Progress 
Inc., New Haven. 

S. M. Miller, Syracuse University. 

John Mogey, Vanderbilt University. 

Olga Northwood, Seattle, Wash, 

L. K. Northwood, University of Washing- 
ton. 

John A. Rademaker, Willamette Univer- 
sity. 

Hyman Rodman, Merrill- Palmer Institute. 

Harvey Seifert, Southern California School 
of Theology. 

Walter B. Simon, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

Sherwood B. Slater, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

Charles E. Snyder, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 


Market News Service Problems Solved 
by Secretary Freeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks a number of my colleagues 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp editorials and news stories warn- 
ing of dangers in the Agriculture De- 
partment’s expansion of the Federal- 
State Market News Service. As a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Operations and Gov- 
ernment Information Subcommittee, I 
looked into this matter and I am happy 
to report that Secretary Orville Freeman 
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has agreed to solve the three problems 
which the press has been highlighting. 

Last August Secretary Freeman an- 
nounced that farm market information 
which the Department collects will be 
directly available to anyone who wishes 
to lease facilities from the telephone 
service. In announcing the new service, 
Secretary Freeman said the Department 
must reserve the right to cancel the serv- 
ice to any subscriber who misused it. 
This raised the fear of censorship if the 
Department could cancel the service as 
retaliation against a newspaper or farm 
organization which happened to disagree 
with the Department on some political 
issue. Because the announcement of the 
new service stated that various U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture news releases 
also would be sent on the market news 
wire, a number of newspapers warned 
that Government press releases sent 
over the new system would make it a 
propaganda function instead of an in- 
formation service. Others warned that 
the Agriculture Department would be in 
competition with some private organiza- 
tions which now pick up the Depart- 
ment’s market information, edit it, add 
other facts, and wire the information to 
private subscribers. 

I am happy to report that Secretary 
Freeman has agreed to solve each of 
these three problems. He explained 
that the right of cancellation was neces- 
sary to prevent speculators who sub- 
scribed to the news service from adding 
false market quotations as part of the 
Federal report. Secretary Freeman has 
now to surround this right of 
cancellation with safeguards to prevent 
its use as a tool of censorship. Before 
any action will be taken, he said, a sub- 
scriber facing cancellation will be able 
to file a written statement or have a 
hearing on the proposed action. The 
proposed findings will be issued and the 
subscriber will have 20 days to file an 
answer before any ruling could be issued. 
Even after that, Secretary Freeman said, 
the subscriber facing cancellation would 
would have his day in court, for the 
Department’s action will be subject to 
judicial review under the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

On the question of the new market 
news service becoming a government 
news agency, Secretary Freeman said 
that the various U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture news releases will only be mar- 
ket quotations on purchases of commodi- 
ties for the school lunch and surplus 
food distribution programs. On the 
question of competition with private or- 
ganizations which now disseminate farm 
market information, Secretary Freeman 
agreed that the new system will not pro- 
vide specialized service which now can 
be purchased from private organizations. 
These organizations identify various 
products and producers, thus making it 
possible for persons using the services to 
have more detailed information on farm 
market facilities. Secretary Freeman 
said the new Agriculture Department 
service will not identify producers or 
products, but will only carry the stand- 
ard market quotations which are now 
available in Washington and at other 
Agriculture Department offices through- 
out the Nation. 
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I am confident the results which I am 
able to report to you would not have 
been possible unless the Nation’s press 
had highlighted the situation. These 
developments prove once again the ne- 
cessity for a free press able to analyze 
and criticize the Government and for a 
continuing fight for the people’s right 
to know the facts of government. 

Following is Secretary Freeman's letter 
spelling out the conditions under which 
the news service will operate: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., October 22, 1963. 
Hon. DANTE B. FASCELL, 
Foreign Operations and Government Infor- 
mation Subcommittee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Fascei_: This is in further re- 
ply to your letters of August 22 and Septem- 
ber 24 enclosing editorials on the expanded 
use of the Federal-State market news leased 
wire system. 

As you know, the arrangement for indi- 
vidual use of the leased wire circuits was 
requested by agriculture producers and dis- 
tributors who make extensive use of market 
information. The Department acted only 
after discussions with the Agriculture Appro- 
priations Subcommittee of the House Appro- 
priations Committee and after a request for 
public comments which resulted in over- 
whelming approval of the plan for expanded 
use of the existing leased wire system. 

The editorials commented on whether the 
Department's authority to cancel the Market 
News Service could be used as a device for 
censorship. I can assure you that safeguards 
surrounding the Department's authority for 
cancellation make this impossible. 

The Department must reserve the right 
to cancel service to an individual solely as a 
safeguard against false reports being issued 
which are identified as official Federal-State 
market news quotations. This administra- 
tive remedy is needed because there is no 


Federal statute which prohibits the false or 


fraudulent use of Federal-State market news 
reports. For example, in our opinion, inter- 
mingling data from various sources and 
ascribing them entirely to the Federal-State 
Market News Service, if practiced by a sub- 
scriber, should be stopped or the service 
should be canceled in order to protect the 
interests of producers and marketers who 
rely on the integrity and authenticity of om- 
cial Federal-State reports. 

An agreement in effect for several years be- 
tween the Department and the PAM News 
Corp. which distributes market news to pri- 
vate subscribers, requires the corporation to 
separate the Department’s official market 
reports from other market information. This 
agreement also reserves the right of cancella- 
tion, 

In the unlikely event that it became 
necessary to exercise the Department's 
authority to cancel service under the market 
news leased wire system, the Department 
would follow the established procedure for 
withdrawal of voluntary fee services, such 
as inspection and grading, which are also 
provided under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1946. The procedure gives the re- 
spondent the opportunity to file a written 
statement—or, if he wishes, have an oral 
hearing—to show cause why the service 
should not be withdrawn. Next, the re- 
spondent must be served with a proposed 
suspension order including tentative find- 
ings and conclusions, specifying the suspen- 
sion period and providing 20 days to file 
exceptions. Only after ruling on the excep- 
tions can the Agriculture Marketing Service 
issue a formal suspension order for the 
specified period. 

This procedure, set forth in the Depart- 
ment's AMS Instruction 910-1, provides ad- 
ministrative safeguards against any abuse of 
the authority for cancellation. In addition 
to the internal procedure the Department 
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would follow if cancellation were necessary, 
the action is subject to judicial review un- 
der the Administrative Procedure Act. This 
act provides, among other things, that the 
reviewing court shall decide all relevant 
questions of law and shall set aside any 
agency actions found to be arbitrary, 
capricious, an abuse of discretion, contrary 
to constitutional right, or for other specified 
reasons. 

The editorials pointed out that the De- 
partment’s announcement of the expanded 
market news service stated it would carry 
various U.S. Department of Agriculture news 
releases of importance to marketers. No 
general press releases or U.S. Department of 
Agriculture policy statements are carried on 
the leased wire circuits, We occasionally 
send administrative instructions during idle 
circuit time. The releases of importance to 
marketers refers to announcements giving 
the quantities and prices of commodities 
purchased for the school lunch or food dis- 
tribution programs. Such information is 
carried as part of our market news program 
because they have at times a direct bearing 
on the market for the particular commodity. 

The editorials commented on whether the 
expanded market news service will include 
identification of specific producers, thus 
competing with any private market infor- 
mation service. The dissemination of such 
information is prohibited by Department 
regulations, and it could not be made avail- 
able under the new system. Section 536b 
(5) and (9) of title I of the Department's 
regulations prohibit publication of— 

“(5) Information and reports furnished by 
dealers, manufacturers, associations, or 
others covering quantities of commodities 
processed, purchased, or sold during pre- 
scribed periods and the prices paid or 
received therefor.” 

* * * * . 


“(9) Information furnished voluntarily by 
individuals or firms, relating to their farm 
or business operations, for use in making 
statistical analyses as a foundation for offi- 
cial estimates and reports.” 

I hope this has provided the information 
which the subcommittee desires. If you 
have further questions, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


Double Standards of the New Frontier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
my findings and observations concern- 
ing the obvious double standards of the 
New Frontier which have taken place 
over the last 2 weeks. 

After recommending a strong civil 
rights bill, Attorney General Kennedy 
than went before the House Judiciary 
Committee to recommend toning down 
the proposed legislation in that body. 

After recommending numerous tax re- 
forms to the House and Senate, Secre- 
tary Dillon appeared before the Senate 
Finance Committee and completely 
abandoned principle by urging their 
support for the House-passed bill in 
order to get anything through Congress 
this session to improve the administra- 
tion's image. 
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However, nowhere has this “in-again- 
Out-again Finnegan” attitude been bet- 
ter portrayed than on my House Public 
Works Committee. Last year authoriza- 
tion was made for a $900-million accel- 
erated public works program to allegedly 
attack the unemployment problem by 
Providing neo-political jobs in areas with 
chronic unemployment. This year, af- 
ter the program had been funded by a 
228 to 184 partisan vote, the administra- 
tion pleaded for an additional author- 
ization. In urging enactment of close 
to $1 billion in additional funds this 
year, President Kennedy stated on April 
6 that— 

I hope that partisan activity will not be 
allowed to destroy or weaken a program 
aimed at our unemployment program, 


When the tax bill passed the House last 
month, the Democrats on the Ways and 
Means Committee noted that— 

The effect of the tax reduction * * * in 
reducing unemployment * * * is a complete 
answer to the argument offered by some of 
increased Government expenditures in order 
to overcome unemployment, 


Yet within 2 weeks hearings were 
called in my committee for the unneces- 
Sary and excess spending under the pub- 
lic works acceleration program. 

While experts were testifying as to 
the merits of accelerated public works, 
Secretary Dillon was trying to talk the 
Senate Finance Committee into report- 
ing out the tax bill by promising that 
accelerated public works was not an 
administration bill” and that “I do not 
think that bill is necessary.” Later in 
the tax hearings, Kermit Gordon, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, when 
asked by Senator BENNETT of Utah 
whether the program has the sponsor- 
ship and support of the administration 
Said, “It does not, Senator.” 

This is a clear case of the adminis- 
tration’s left hand not knowing what its 
other hand is doing. Mr. Gordon, who 
earlier this year stated that balanced 
budgets could be dangerous things, now 
Piously states that some spending is not 
backed by the administration. 

I, for one, am glad to hear this. But 
does the House Public Works Committee 
know it? Do the spending administra- 
tors in the departments and agencies 
downtown know it? Because my com- 
mittee has had no official notice of the 
administration's position, I have written 

an Bucktey of the House Public 
Works Committee with a copy to the 
Sponsor of this legislation, Representa- 
tive Blarxik, asking that Mr. Gordon be 
Called as a witness before the commit- 
tee—not insofar as his economic theories 
&re concerned, but merely to clear up 
one question—is the administration for 
the accelerated public works program or 
is it against it? 

We cannot have it both ways. The ad- 
Ministration cannot have its cake in 
Senate Finance and still eat it in the 
House Public Works. 

All we wish to ask is, Will the real 
Priority spending legislation please stand 
Up—will the rest please sit down for the 

efit of all the American citizens?” 
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U.S. Army’s Southern European Task 
Force’s 110th Aviation Company Role 
in Recent Italian Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr, CONTE. Mr. Speaker, judging 
from the press coverage of the recent 


` tragedy in the Belluno area of Italy, I 


wonder if most Americans as well as my 
colleagues are aware of the outstanding 
work done by SETAF's 110th Aviation 
Company? Having been fortunate to 
read recent Italian press coverage of this 
most terrible occurrence, I was amazed 
at the extent of their involvement. 
Their use of the 6-ton CH-34 Sikorsky 
“trucks of the sky” in Longarone was 
essential and, all told, they transported 
180 tons of cargo, laid communications 
wire by air, carried out over 300 different 
missions, carried 4,351 passengers, and 
flew a total of 142 hours, or 11,360 nauti- 
cal miles. This company of 185 men un- 
der the command of Maj. Harvey E. 
Mayse deserves the thanks of the entire 
free world, and the entire SETAF, under 
its commanding general, Maj. Gen. Har- 
rison A. Gerhardt, deserves the thanks of 
the U.S. Congress for their yoeman serv- 
ice at a time of need. I am happy to in- 
clude a summary of Italian press cover- 
age, as translated by headquarters 
SETAF—which includes extracts from an 
excellent diary of events published in the 
L'Arena, di Verona. The article, entitled 
“Testimonianze di un Giornalista Ameri- 
cano Nella Valle Dei Morti,” was written 
by Joseph Congress, chief, community 
relations branch, of headquarters, U.S. 
Army SETAF, Information Division. 


The testimony of this American in the 
valley of death is a moving story. I am 
proud to make it available to my distin- 
guished colleagues in the Congress. The 
article appeared in the Verona press of 
October 13, 1963. 

The article, preceded by a short fore- 
word by the editor, read as follows: 

(American newsman Joe Congress, chief 
community relations, SETAF, yesterday 
(October 12) went to the area of disaster at 
Longarone. He kindly placed the diary of 
his exceptional and touching experience at 
the disposal of the readers of L'Arena.) 


Today I went from the land of the living 
to the valley of the dead. I saw Berlin in 
1945, I saw Stuttgart, Frankfurt, and many 
other cities which had been destroyed by 
bombardments; there, I saw wreckage and 
death but nothing to be compared to what 
I saw today at Longarone. I have never ex- 
perienced an emotion, so absurdly violent, 
as the one which I felt while entering the 
dreadful Piave Valley. 


In a few seconds we were at Longarone; 
the landing was done so fast that I didn't 
notice the spot where we landed. When I 
alighted from the helicopter I found myself 
on a deserted round-topped hill. “Where is 
the dam?“ I asked. My escort showed me a 
gorge on our right beyond the River Piave. 
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I could make out the gray barrier and atop 
it a pile of earth. Death and destruction had 
come from there. 

“Where is the town?” I asked looking 
around, 

„Here“ was the answer. 

But “here” there was only nothing. And 
I kept looking around and for hundreds and 
hundreds of meters I saw nothing: no build- 
ings, no trees, nothing. There was only a 
vast covered-with-stones slimy beach; not 
one wall or door or gate or window remained 
standing. It was then true what I had heard 
or read: that Longarone had been completely 
erased, that absolutely nothing had been 
left of it. But one object I did see: a chair. 
Out of an entire village of over 1,300 in- 
habitants only one chair had remained there, 
in the vast valley of death. 

Here, there were the houses, the schools, 
the gardens, the railway station; the water 
from the Vajont had done what thousands 
of bombs could not do to Berlin and Frank- 
furt. At least, something had remained 
there: the debris, the gruesome skeletons of 
the houses, the hallucinating eye-sockets of 
facades destroyed by the flames. At Longa- 
rone, instead, one could only imagine that 
under the treaded-on terrain there were the 
houses and the shops and, still more tragic, 
there were the villagers, the men, the chil- 
dren * * * I went down the hill where we 
had landed, and in the vast, flat expense of 
ground I could see groups of soldiers who, 
in always increasing numbers, were digging 
and lifting stones, in utter silence, in the 
midday sun, in their heavy battledress; they 
came here by the hundreds, by the thou- 
sands, these soldiers of Italy; they came here 
to accomplish their humble act of solidarity, 
of mercy. 

“What do you find?” I ask them, here 
and there, while walking through that de- 
spairing piece of land. 

“Just fragments of bodies” was invariably 
the answer—simple and brutal—of these tire- 
less lads who had been working together for 
4 straight days. In fact I had not as yet seen 
one cadaver—I mean an entire corpse. 

Colonel Formento, CofS, IV Italian Corps, 
allowed me to take some photographs. 
“There are 5,000 soldiers here,” he told me 
“for a village of only 1,300 inhabitants.” 

The Italian soldiers worked with order and 
discipline; they were divided in teams, each 
in charge of an officer who gave directives as 
to the stretches of ground which had to be 
dug. 

It was almost noon and other SETAF heli- 
copters were now landing from the air. Their 
doors opened and some 565-liter casks of 
fresh milk, sufficient for 1,000 people, were 
immediately unloaded. The milk was then 
carried as far as the townhall of Longarone 
which is just off the center of what was 
the town itself. In the townhall and in the 
schools (namely, what remains of those build- 
ings) all proyisions are pooled for the neces- 
sities of the survivors. Police Sergeant Filip- 
pi from Vicenza is on guard duty, watching 
the sacks of noodles, boxes of powdered milk, 
Olive oil casks, crates of cheese, rice, canned 
meat, chocolate, cocoa, all of which had been 
sent from Bologna, Genoa, Trieste, Milano, 
and unloaded by the big “trucks of the sky” 
of SETAF. 

I had not as yet sensed the exact proportion 
of the appalling tragedy that had befallen 
this valley; I was only beginning to under- 
stand little by little, and very slowly the 
entire picture was forming in my mind 
through the elements I could pick up here 
and there. I was then becoming aware of 
the smell, the stench of corpses, something 
I had not noticed up to now. It is a sharp 
penetrating smell which makes you think of 
disinfectants. And I could smell it ever so 
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sharply while catching a glimpse of a human 
body carried away on a sheet by four Alpini 
soldiers who were passing by. They had told 
me that there were thousands of dead and 
yet I was not able to see any. 

All of a sudden I was confronted with an 
absurd scene. I saw in front of me a notice 
which said: “Private Property”; all around 
were only stones with a half-destroyed build- 
ing on a slope in the foreground. Slowly the 
gruesome nature of the disaster began to 
make itself felt, and, with it, the appalling 
play of death. The color of death was there 
in the water reflected now in the puddles as 
if to admire the havoc it had caused, It 
was a green-blue color, an innocent shade, 
which had nothing innocent about it: Its 
toll was perhaps 2,000 dead. I arrived at 
the townhall building, one of the few still 
standing in a desert. I entered together 
with a cameraman and a BBC correspondent. 
There I asked for the mayor. 

The mayor is dead,” they answered. 

For the first time somebody was telling 
me that the town had really disappeared. An 
old councilman took me upstairs and intro- 
duced me to some of his colleagues, an ele- 
mentary teacher, a doctor. 

I requested data, statistics, percentages on 
the disaster, information on the inhabitants, 
on the buildings still standing after the cat- 
aclysm. They were very kind and quite 
obligingly took out the municipal records 
trying to meet my request and satisfy my 
curiosity. It was only later that I learned 
that all of them had lost one, two, or five 
relatives, that some were the only survivors 
of their families, that they had no homes, 
no hometown; but their answers were given 
with a firm yoice; they did not weep, did not 
shout, did not seem to be seized by despair, 
although their accounts could drive anybody 
insane thinking that the fact had happened 
to them, not to other people. 

In this expanse of death I did not hear any 
cry. Everybody—men and women alike—had 
tears but did not utter a word. At Long- 
arone, silence was sovereign, all the land- 
scape had been flattened by the fury of the 
waters, and also the sorrow seemed to be 
creeping silently over those stones which 
concealed affections, property and memories. 
Isaw aman enter the elementary school and 
look for something along the walls of the 
classrooms, also damaged by the waters that 
had penetrated everywhere. He was looking 
for some drawings made by his son who had 
attended the school together with 260 school 
children: only 40 had survived, together with 
4 teachers out of 15. The statistics we re- 
produce at the end of the article are tragical- 
ly eloquent by themselves. No comment is 
needed to explain so much horror and dead 
astonishment. 

Women were arriving; they asked for a 
piece of bread in the school and away they 
went, a black knot of life and death. 

The 5,000 Italian soldiers were still digging 
in the vast square that was once Longarone. 
They find a ladder, a door, a cupboard, a 
body. And every time survivors rush to the 
spot in the hope of locating an object and in 
fear of recognizing a body. They are there, 
going round and round like robots, in the 
debris, among soldiers, in tears and, same as 
sleepwalkers, pick up a garment, a piece of 
wood an alarm clock. I saw a boy digging 
furiously in the ground with a pick. He 
searched in despair among the stones that he 
thought were covering his home, looking for 
his parents, with a glassy look. 

At 1600 hours the SETAF helicopters that 
during 3 days had lifted 200 tons of medical 
supplies, provisions, and people, started the 
evacuation of Casso, the village which is 
more and more threatened by the landslide. 
In a short time its 100 inhabitants were air- 
lifted and landed on safe ground. 

I left the valley of death late in the after- 
noon; only the noise of shovels and picks 
used by the 5,000 Italian soldiers was the 
metronome of sorrow and mercy. No other 
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noise was heard; an atmosphere which was 
like a nightmare and only to be compared to 
a play with horror and silence starring. 
Everything disappeared on the horizon; the 
dam did not stand out any more, Longarone 
disappeared from our sight and we remained 
alone with memories of horror as left by 
those mute stones. We took off at Belluno 
for Verona at 1720 hours. The gentle Veneto 
scenery which charmingly stood out wasn't 
then a cause of joy but of near sadness as 
our memory kept going back to the scene 
of desolation we had just left. 

The twilights of Verona welcomed us 
cordially, but for me they appeared absurd. 
Yes, I was then asking myself if what I had 
seen was true, if the place of the appalling 
disaster was a real one. No, I kept saying, 
that must have been a different world, a 
world of death which we, the inhabitants of 
this planet, cannot understand. 


The So-Called FCC Fairness Rules 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp I include a letter and resolution 
adopted by the Atlantic AMVETS Post 
No. 1: 

RESOLUTION OF THE ATLANTIC AMVETS Post 
No. 1, ATLANTIC, Iowa 


We, the members of George S. Patton 
AMVETS Post No. 1, meeting in regular ses- 
sion this 23d day of October 1963, in Atlantio, 
Iowa, do note that the literal interpreta- 
tion of the FCC's July 26 policy statement 
of the fairness doctrine would permit the 
Communist Party to “practically paralyze 
the broadcasting industry in the United 
States,” as brought to our attention by the 
Louisiana Association of Broadcasters, re- 
cently; and 

Whereas Public Notice B FCC 63-734, 
38372, July 26, 1968, entitled, “Broadcast Li- 
censees Advised Concerning Stations’ Re- 
sponsibilities Under the Fairness Doctrine 
as to Controversial Issue Programing,” has 
been intelligently analyzed by Mr. W. Cleon 
Skousen, the author of “The Naked Com- 
munist,” who points out that the Commu- 
nist Party is an official agency of a foreign 
government and probably every radio sta- 
tion carries many broadcasts criticizing the 
Soviet Union and communism. Yet, he said, 
under the FCC’s edict on fairness, the Com- 
munists could demand time to answer every 
attack—and, on free time; and 

Whereas under date of September 23, 1963, 
it is noted that there is, “More FCC Con- 
fusion on Fairness—Rules Stations Must Air 
Free Replies to Paid Programs.“ The FCC 
has stated that, “A broadcast station has an 
obligation under the fairness doctrine to 
provide free time for a reply to controver- 
sial statements made on a commercially spon- 
sored program"; and 

Whereas the FCC is responsible to the 
people through Congress and as our leaders 
speak. We want them to have liberty, and 
we do not want these pressures and regula- 
tions to so hamstring and intimidate radio 
stations that they will hesitate and be afraid 
to carry all the news that affect our lives 
and liberty. The radio stations should be 
as free as a newspaper; and 

Whereas all this has brought strong re- 
actions from the radio stations themselves 
but the impact of the demands will un- 
doubtedly eliminate many of the small sta- 
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tions of the country if the regulations are 
to be strictly enforced. Im fact, radio sta- 
tions at the present time do not know exactly 
where they do stand, and all of this in a 
“free America“: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the members of the At- 
lantic AMVETS Post No. 1, assembled in 
regular session in Atlantic, Iowa, this 23d 
day of October 1963, do strongly protest, the 
fairness doctrine which is being pres- 
sured against the radio stations of America, 
as being in direct violation of freedom of 
speech and is strongly suggestive of man- 
aged news from a central bureaucracy.” 
JAMES L. SMALLEY, 
Post Commander. 
CARROLL HAYES, 
Post Adjutant. 


The Rights Bill Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Evening Star of October 24, 
Doris Fleeson commented on the cur- 
rent civil rights bill situation. In forth- 
right fashion Miss Fleeson observes 
that 

Civil rights is again in the position of a 
mere charade and the old cliches are being 
mouthed with rare eloquence. 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the column be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Heat Is ON IN THE RIGHTS BUL FIGHT— 

PRESIDENT’s Au BELIEVED Not DISPUTED 

Excerr Twat Hrs Way Is THE ONLY War 


(By Doris Fleeson) 


Civil rights is again in the position of a 
mere charade and the old cliches are being 
mouthed with rare eloquence. 

President Kennedy had pushed the issue 
aside in the interest of comity with the 
powerful southerners who command the con- 
gressional standing committees until it be- 
came apparent this summer that he needed 
a civil rights bill for reelection purposes. 

He is now demanding that his bill be en- 
acted as it. If a Member of Congress sub- 
tracts a word from it, he is watering it down. 
If a Member adds to it, he is killing it. 

The rational test of floor debate is ruled out 
by this thesis and the actual contents of the 
bill now in process take second place to the 
story of the struggle. The flag of moderation 
has been hauled up by the administra- 
tion as the standard to which the patriotic 
must repair and the definition of moderation 
is what the President and the Attorney Gen- 
eral say it 18. 

What is happening here is that some 
younger and newer House Members have de- 
cided that this ain't necessarily so. They 
come from both parties, and they include 
Members of proved conviction on the issue. 

They point out that they are supporting 
a bill unanimously approved by a House 
Judiciary subcommittee headed by Commit- 
tee Chairman Celler. Did Mr. Celler hope. 
they ask, that Judiciary Republicans would 
oblige by cutting it back for him? 

Asked if they are not willing to be moder- 
ate, they reply that the subcommittee bill 
includes nothing not in the Democratic plat- 
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form of 1960 and almost nothing not ap- 
Proved by Republicans that year. They in- 
sist also that the famous midsummer march 
om Washington meant more than many 
People now seem to realize. 

Perhaps they are wrong about the bill, 
They may be naive in supposing that the 
House and Senate today are incapable of 
Tational discussion and resolution of great 
issues when they are all gathered together 
in public to discuss them. 

The matter has not been put to the test 
for a long time, except possibly in the case 
of the nuclear test ban treaty recently ap- 
Proved by the Senate. In the Eisenhower 
and Kennedy administrations, with the full 
Cooperation of the White House and congres- 
sional leaders, the clean-cut issue has been 
avoided. 

There is nothing the President wants so 
much, and President Eisenhower before him, 
that it can't be ironed out in committee with 
nosecounting and polls to help form what is 
delicately called the consensus. Members 
are on the whole spared the inconvenience 
of making up their own minds. 

Carefully prepared tableaus are substi- 
tuted, and possibly they like it that way. 
At the moment it seems a few do not, but 
the heat is on. 

The President now knows that he has to 
have a civil rights bill, that he would be 
hurt by prolonging the controversy into the 
Campaign. Labor leaders, aware of the abra- 
sive quality of the Jim Crow issue in their 
Own unions, want a bill now so that, as one 
Put it, the white homeowner will know it 
doesn’t mean he will have a Negro family 
Moving into the houses on either side of 
_him the next day. 

The President wants the Negroes off the 
streets during the presidential campaign, and 
few would argue with that aim, including 
Negroes. What he lacks, really, is agreement 
that his is the way—the only way, to achieve 
his goal. 


Civil Rights Backtrack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, while the 
urgent needs of American Negroes go 
unheeded, the Attorney General argues 
for compromise. Those who favor civil 
Tights take a dim view of sending a wa- 
tered-down bill to the other body, be- 
Cause in so doing we diminish our bar- 
Gaining position. 

Even America’s poets have caught the 
drift of the civil rights situation along 
the New Frontier. Louis K. Mather, poet 
laureate of the Washington Daily News, 
has written the following poem. 

I quote: 

Gone ARE THE DAYS 
Gone are the days 
When we loved the colored man. 
Gone are the days, 
Though we still do what we can. 


It's time to change 

Or voters we may lack. 

I hear the pollsters voices calling 
“Backtrack, Jack.” 


I'm quitting. 

I'm quitting, 

This rough civu rights tack. 

I hear the pollsters voices calling 
Jack.” 


“Backtrack, 
Louis K. Mather. 
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Business Citizenship in Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Shane MacCarthy recently received the 
Distinguished Service Medal Award from 
the Cosmopolitan Club of Washington, 
D. C. At the time of the award, Dr. Mac- 
Carthy addressed the organization on 
the subject of Business Citizenship in 
Perspective.” Because Dr. MacCarthy is 
chairman of the committee which re- 
ported on the stadium riots last year, 
this address is of particular value to 
Congressmen who share the responsibil- 
ity of governing the District. 

The address follows: 

BUSINESS CITIZENSHIP IN PERSPECTIVE 

(Remarks of Dr. Shane MacCarthy) 


There are times when silence is more elo- 
quent than words, This such an occasion. 
When gratitude is given to Cosmopolitan in 
the name of all who worked with me on 
various civic projects and heartfelt thanks 
expressed for the honor conferred this day on 
my family and me, no more need be said. 
However, such a response would run the risk 
of generating misinterpretation as to some 
of my feelings at this moment about our 
Capital and its future. 

I've been in Washington well nigh 40 
years. To this home of mine I came in my 
early teens to later marry a girl who is a 
second generation Washingtonian and we 
are blessed with five native Washingtonian 
sons. Thus, my roots here are very deep. 
My hopes for the morrow are optimistic be- 
cause my faith in people is solid. However, 
hopes“ are fragile if they remain mere 
words and faith“ that puts reliance on 
others to do good works is a deluding attri- 
bute. In Washington at this moment are 
many who share these hopes and this faith. 
But, multiplying such concepts achieves no 
tangible benefits for our Capital unless we 
as private citizens set aside the idle habit 
of talk and involve ourselves with all the 
resources at our command in a master action 
plan for Washington. 

The focus of the world is now on Wash- 
ington. This might seem like an enviable 
position for any one community. And to a 
degree it is—if those of us who live here 
realize our personal obligations and our op- 
portunities. The emphasis of attention at 
this time however, has questionable merit. 
Being the site of the Government of the 
most important country in the world makes 
Washington“ a name known to every ham- 
let in every clime. Simultaneously, our city 
of renown and beauty has been attracting 
attention as a center of crime and irrespon- 
sibility. And we must ever remember that 
the honor of being a national capital does 
not shield and overcome the bad image 
emanating from this same spot. In fact, 
the facilities of communication are only too 
prone to the news of wrongdoing, 
which then becomes associated with all our 
customs, practices, and policies as if the 
be-all and end-all of our city on the Potomac 
is badness in every guise. 

Washington, D.C. is at a perilous junc- 
ture today. While it is the center of na- 
tional government, it appears unable to 
govern itself. This does not mean that the 
Federal Government should take direct ad- 
ministration of affairs. Neither is the com- 
ment to be interpreted as a criticism of the 
commission system or a plea for what is 
called “home rule.” When I 
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Washington “appears unable to govern 
itself,” I'm referring to my disappointment 
that the people who live in the metropolitan 
area of our National Capital are too often 
mute when they should speak and too often 
indifferent when they should be involved in 
responsible action. 

Our great Capital City has its social, eco- 
nomic, educational, cultural and political 
problems. It's a shocking set of circum- 
stances which makes a parent fear for the 
safety of children who may be molested by 
irresponsible scoundrels. Business is a di- 
rect loser when a husband will not allow his 
wife and daughters to shop after sundown. 
The continual influx of people—frequently 
children alone—into Washington is com- 
pounding its housing, health, educational 
and many other problems. 

While these conditions do not justify call- 
ing Washington—all Washington—a city of 
slums, or a crime-ridden Capital, the com- 
posite environment offers a salutary warning 
that a continuity of what is bad will bring 
what will be worse and harder to cope with 
in the days ahead. When there are ever- 
widening cracks in the moral cement of a 
society's foundation, the structure can top- 
ple into a confused jumble of debris, 

The ostrich approach of sweeping prob- 
lems under rugs is sidestepping our con- 
scientious responsibilities. Can we afford 
mediocrity in our living, health, and educa- 
tional standards in the District of Colum- 
bia? Yes we can, to our own detriment 
and ultimate disaster. Thus, when we soft- 
pedal the facts lest knowledge of them would 
create embarrassment, we are allowing the 
image to control our decision. We are 
choosing our words and molding our 
thoughts merely to please the recipient. 
This is the substitution of shadow for sub- 
stance and such a process will solve nothing. 
At this moment in Washington too much 
of this brand of cowardly conduct is the 
custom. Asking for more money, more 
facilities, more police, more Judges, more doc- 
tors, more Jobs, more recreational activities, 
more of everything is giving quantity 
priority over quality. This is the easy 
answer of expediency. With expanding 
population more public facilities of all kinds 
are, indeed, necessary but the quantity 
answer of more police does not, for example, 
solve juvenile delinquency. It merely means 
there will be more patrolmen on the beat 
to keep up with the delinquinet Joneses. 

And, what is achieved by the availability 
of jobs if openings in the manual arts 
and service trades are rejected by those who 
know not the dignity of honest labor, or 
worse, the applicants have no vocational 
training to fill the needs? Additional medi- 
cally proficient men and women might well 
explain the dangers of sex promisculty but 
the inculcation of moral character demands 
more time, attention, and prayer. If the 
community conscience is so numbed that 
punishment for crime deliberately com- 
mitted is to be too often replaced by excuse, 
then adding more judges is of little avall. 

Thus, the time has come for more thor- 
ough, courageous, dynamic and effective 
solutions to the difficulties besetting the 
Nation's Capital. 

Look at our public educational system 
in Washington. Today, it is far from being 
the model for the Nation. 

Recently, I recommended to the Congress 
that Superintendent Hansen be given the 
authority and the money to have a survey 
conducted by an outside, impartial, objec- 
tive, professional organization of which there 
are many in the United States, to examine 
and assess in depth the current educational 
practices and needs in our Washington pub- 
lic schools and to report publicly on its 
findings. 

Administering 170 public schools is a big 
and complicated business. The recom- 
mendation to the Congress was in keeping 
with the proven precedent of all business 
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establishments which. periodically invite 
outside administrative management agencies 
to analyze their policies and procedures with 
a view toward eliminating what is weak and 
unprofitable, improving what is already good, 
and installing what is required for best re- 
sults. Such a survey should be done in 
depth to bring forth the facts—from a city- 
wide battery of IQ, aptitude, and achieve- 
ment tests on the actual status of every boy 
and girl in our public school system. 
It is only when the human product is known 
that the educational method most appro- 
priate for its fullest growth and development 
can be designed. This recommendation will 
remain on dead center unless the voice of the 
people is articulate in its demand. 

Into an already overburdened and over- 
crowded school system is now dumped the 
complex dropout problem—with demoraliz- 
ing results. Holding these unfortunate boys 
and giris in the classrooms ts achieving only 
one end—keeping them off the streets. Such 
individuals are, indeed, a menace on the 
streets, with nothing to do and boredom ever 
beckoning badness. But it is most unfair to 
the teacher, to the class, and to the dropout 
himself, who in practically all cases needs 
special training, to entice him back merely 
to make the public image that the dropout 
problem is under control. 

Making the classroom a youth hostel for 
dropouts is an indication of how we have un- 
loaded community problems on the schools 
and neutralized their educational effective- 
ness. Safe living environment is not a police 
problem; sanitary living is not a public 
health problem; the dropout and the delin- 
quent are not school problems; apprentice 
training is not a labor problem. All of these 
and more are community problems. Coun- 
cils, commissions, and committees too nu- 
merous to name have done much research 
in these areas but now is the time for broad- 
scale community action. Shall this be by 
Government or by the private sector of our 
capital? Here's the opportunity for the 
power of the people to assert itself. In our 
midst are hundreds of business and profes- 
sional organizations of all kinds promoting 
the sale of ideas, services or products. Re- 
gardless of their field of endeavor, now is 
the time for them to realize that in the 
hierarchy of values none can ignore their 
responsibility to help their Capital. If the 
social and civic fabric of our fair city con- 
tinues to ravel then this will be no place for 
advancing their business endeavors. 

The mistaken notion abounds that busi- 
ness and professional groups are concerned 
only with the area of “private interest,” 
leaving the prevalent impression that only 
Government cares for the “public interest.” 
This false icon must be shattered, and here 
in our National Capital private business has 
both the obligation and the opportunity to 
do so. An injurious view of the free enter- 
prise effort comes into existence by default 
because too often private business wears 
blinkers and ignores its full responsibilities, 
This is why “exploitation,” gain“ and 
“profit at any cost” are equated with com- 
petitive business and Government gets credit 
for objectivity, impartiality, honesty and 
working for the poor and the downtrodden. 
Being in Government gives a person no halo 
of integrity and no more ability than a pri- 
vate businessman to determine what is in 
the public interest. It is with this breadth 
of vision, therefore, that the private business 
sector of our National Capital, represented 
by more than 500 business and professional 
associations, possessing unbounded talent 
and specialists in numerous fields, must rec- 
ognize that far beyond their own limited 
business objectives extends their community 
responsibility to fulfill the public purpose 
for which we all exist. With a combined 
conviction they must come from the side- 
lines and initiate a leadership for continued 
action so that the exemplar for all other 
evap to emulate will be our own Washing- 

n. 
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U.S. Press Network 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the San 
Diego Union, as well as the Evening 
Tribune in San Diego, published excel- 
lent editorials in regard to the Federal 
Government entering the news service in 
competition with the existing services. 
The editorials follow: 

[From the San Diego Union, Oct. 10, 1963] 
U.S. Press NETWORK 


Last September 9 we mused in this space 
about the possibility of a Government- 
operated Federal news service which virtu- 
ally would supplant the great independent 
news agencies by the 1970's. 

The editorial was prompted by announce- 
ment that the Department of Agriculture 
had entered the news service business by 
offering a crop-and-marketing facility to 
anyone who would pay the telegraph tolls. 

It appears now that the 1970's are far too 
distant a date for fulfillment of such a pos- 
sibility. According to the Federal Register, 
President Kennedy has sent a memorandum 
to the heads of the executive departments 
and agencies. It directs them to cooperate 
and assist in setting up a unified govern- 
mental communications system. It is to be 
known as the National Communications Sys- 
tem, 

The President proposes to link together, 
improve and extend, on an evolutionary 
basis, “the communications facilities and 
components of the various Federal agencies." 

The administration’s efforts to manage 
news already are notorious. The attempts 
to distort facts in the administration's favor, 
whether they are from Washington or South 
Vietnam, obviously have not been successful. 
Now Mr. Kennedy proposes to accomplish his 
goal by establishing his own “Tass,” pat- 
terned after the Soviet agency of the same 
name. l 

It is an ominous deyelopment in a nation 
where self-government is absolutely depend- 
ent on its people having all of the facts. It 
is a pattern all too familiar in nations where 
there is no intention to sufficiently inform 
the people in order that they can govern 
themselves adequately. 


[From the Evening Tribune] 


GOVERNMENT News NETWORK: A 
PIPELINE oF PREJUDICE 


The Federal Government, already notorious 
for its attemtps to manage the news, is going 
into the news gathering and disseminating 
business in competition with privately owned 
wire news services. 

It all began August 1, when the Agri- 
culture Department started selling its 
Market news service over a nationwide 
leased-wire teletype network to commercial 
subscribers, including newspapers and radio 
and television stations. 

On August 28 President Kennedy directed 
the heads of executive departments and 
agencies to extend this intrusion in the news 
business to their own balliwicks. 

The Presidential memorandum directed 
them to cooperate and assist in establishing 
a unified governmental communications sys- 
tem to be called the National Communica- 
tions System (NCS). 

The new system would be established and 
developed “by linking together, improving 
and extending, on an evolutionary basis, the 
communications facilities and components 
of the various Federal agencies.” 


This is one of the gravest threats to a free 
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and uncontrolled press in a self-governing 
nation that has been proposed within our 
memory. 

It strikes at the heart of the American 
people's right to know the truth about what's 
going on in thelr government, 

Such a Government-owned and operated 
news network would become a pipeline of 
prejudice. 

A channel of so-called information to di- 
lute and obscure the flow of news out of 
the various Federal agencies by established, 
professionally staffed, unbiased private news 
agencies. 

A propaganda machine for bureaucrats to 
make them look good and hide their mis- 
takes. 

The Russians have their governmental 
news agency. Its name is Tass. And it is 
discounted and mistrusted around the 
world—and perhaps most so by those cap- 
avaa who are forced to swallow its official 
line. 

We doubt that the American people want 
an Official, pasturized, sanforized verision of 
what Washington bureaucrats consider news 
fit for public consumption. 

We doubt that the Agriculture Department 
or any other Federal agency can legally 
spend tax money to do this. 

We know it isn't good for America and 
the concept of a free and unfettered press 
as the Founding Fathers envisioned in the 
first amendment to the Constitution. 


No. 22—Arizona: The Gamblers’ 
Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members of this House, more partic- 
ularly the congressional delegation from 
the State of Arizona, some interesting 
figures having to do with the extent of 
gambling in that State. 

Arizona’s parimutuel turnover, in 1962, 
amounted to over $21 million from which 
the State collected, legally and properly, 
over $1 million. But this was only a 
Small part of the story. 

Illegal gambling is widespread in Ari- 
zona. The share of national offtrack 
betting allocated to this State, based on 
testimony before the McClellan commit- 
tee, came to $360 million last year, The 
total figure for all kinds of illicit gam- 
bling as estimated at $750 million 
annually, 

About 10 percent of the illegal gam- 
bling activity sticks to the underworld's 
fingers as gross profit. The official hy- 
pocrisy which keeps gambling illegal is 
bankrolling gambling’s criminal entre- 
preneurs to the tune of $75 million a year. 
Arizona is a haven for the professional 
gamblers. 

Most countries, Mr..Speaker, have the 
wisdom to recognize and regulate the 
human urge to gamble. All of our Eu- 
ropean and Latin American Allies con- 
duct Government-run lotteries not only 
as a means of raising revenue but cutting 
down its gambling problem to a mini- 
mum. 
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It is high time that Arizona and all 
of its sister States put a halt to its 
unknowing silent partnership with the 
mob. Like the rest of the Nation, Ari- 
zona needs Government control of gam- 
bling through a national lottery. 


The Late Dr. Herbert R. Brown, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Physician who pioneered the Red Cross 
blood donation program, Dr. Herbert R. 
Brown, Jr., has died. Dr. Brown was my 
constituent and I am deeply saddened 
by his passing. 

In 1948 Dr. Brown originated the Ro- 
chester Red Cross regional blood pro- 
gram and served as its director until. his 
retirement in June of this year. This 
Program provides a supply of whole blood 
for emergency use throughout a 12- 
county area of upstate New York. The 
Success of the Rochester program led to 
the establishment of similar “blood 
bank” centers across the country. 

His dedication to saving lives by assur- 
ing the availability of blood won many 
distinctions for Dr. Brown. Just this 
past May, the Medical Society of the 
State of New York presented Dr. Brown a 
citation for being “the originator of the 
first volunteer peacetime blood program 
in the United States.” In 1950, the Mon- 
Toe County American Legion awarded 
Dr. Brown its Distinguished Service Ci- 
tation for “outstanding service to the 
Community and his fellow citizens.” 

One of the finest tributes to Dr. 
Brown's memory that has come to my at- 
tention was written by Andrew D. Wolfe, 
editor and publisher of the Genesee Val- 
ley newspapers. In the current issues of 
the Brighton-Pittsford Post, Penfield 
Republican, East Rochester Herald, and 
Henrietta Post, Mr. Wolfe has devoted 
his “Editor's Window” column to telling 
the story of how Dr. Brown came to be 
interested in the mission which later be- 
Came his life's work and what this work 
has meant to mankind. I take pleasure 

sharing this column with my 
Colleagues: 
Dr: Brown’s RESOLVE 

Photographs taken of the late Dr. Herbert 
R. Brown, Jr, when he was wasted by 

ess gave him a drawn, lugubrious look. 

In actuality, his friends will remember 

as a lively, animated person, his round, 
high-colored face quick to break into a smile. 
And there was a surprised, good-humored, 
inquisitive look to his eyes which perhaps 
told much about the man and his extra- 
Ordinary career. 

For the obituaries in their perfunctory 
way failed to set forth the dramatic impact 
ot his life on this metropolitan area, Indeed 
on the entire United States. 

Literally thousands of people are alive 
today because of his work. 

They owe their lives to Dr. Brown's belief 
that the ready availability of whole blood 
Could work medical miracies. Whole blood 
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is, of course, blood which essentially is un- 
altered from the way it is in human veins, 
whereas plasma, for example, is but one 
of the constituents of blood. 

One has to be verging on middle age to 
recall the frantic, and often unsuccessful 
efforts in the thirties to secure blood donors 
for direct transfusions. Broadcaster Al Sigl 
in this area organized a donor organization 
which attempted herorically to provide a res- 
ervoir of donors. But often, by the time 
the donors had come to hospitals, they were 
too late. 

Medical men dreamed of a time when every 
hospital would have a bank of whole blood, 
ready to be used whenever need arose. 

Among those who dreamed this dream in 
the middle thirties was Dr. Brown. 

Some 15 years ago I worked on publicity 
for the then-infant Rochester regional Red 
Cross blood program. Dr. Brown was the 
program's medical director, as he was until 
just a few months ago. 

Early one evening, for some reason which 
I now forget, I asked Dr. Brown how he came 
to be interested in blood. 

It was an offhand question, but it brought 
forth one of those flashes of light into the 
workings of another person's soul that one 
gets but rarely. 

In a simple, understated way, Dr. Brown's 
reply was so painfully truthful and so mov- 
ing that I can remember it virtually word 
for word. 

“I was just an intern at Strong Memorial 
Hospital,” he said. “It was a hot summer 
afternoon, and many of the staff were out 
Playing tennis on the courts near the med- 
ical school, 

“I was sent to the room of a young 
mother who was hemorrhaging badly after 
childbirth. 

“There was nothing we could do. I just 
sat there by her bed, watching her die, min- 
ute by minute, and able to do nothing about 
it. I can remember every second of it— 
how hot it was and the sound of the people 
outside playing tennis. 

“She was a pretty girl, completely healthy. 
If we only could have replaced her biood, 
she would have lived. As the afternoon went 
on and she gradually died, I began to think 
that if ever I did anything in medicine, I'd 
like to do something to prevent what I was 
watching.” 

Dr. Brown was hardly one for false heroics, 
and he spoke very simply and directly, al- 
most in an offhand manner. 

I don't know if it was a story he told fre- 
quently. I suspect not. I've never heard it 
elsewhere. 

In any case, he went on to make hematol- 
ogy, the study of blood, his specialty. Dur- 
ing World War II, he was in charge of sup- 
plying whole blood for the wounded and 
injured in a major portion of the Pacific 
Theater. 

Here he could verify at first hand his in- 
stinct that extraordinary medical things 
could result from the ready availability of 
whole blood. With others, he was convinced 
that by overcoming effects of shock and loss 
of blood, tremendous new avenues could be 
opened for surgery. 

The last 15 years have confirmed this con- 
viction a hundred times over. 

Among those who came to know of Dr. 
Brown's work with blood was Adm. Ross 
McIntire, long-time private physician to 
President Franklin Roosevelt and the man 
selected to plan a peacetime national blood 
program for the Red Cross. 

He selected the Rochester Red Cross Chap- 
ter to launch the first regional blood pro- 
gram, The chapter was chosen in part be- 
cause of its outstanding organizational rec- 
ord, and partly because of MclIntire’s 
confidence in Dr. Brown. 

The confidence was not misplaced. Over 
the next 14 years, at enormous physical and 
financial cost to himself, Dr. Brown worked 
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to build the . The pattern he was 
so instrumental in establishing has spread 
throughout the Nation and to other parts 
of the world. 

After the program had shown its value, I 
always meant to speak again with him about 
that long, hot, agonizing afternoon at 
Strong Memorial during which his resolve 
was forged. I never did, and I'm inclined 
to think it just as well. It is the kind of 
personal revelation that can't be repeated. 


The Bar’s Responsibility Toward the 
Local Law Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the August 
29 issue of the New Jersey Law Journal 
carried an editorial on the bar’s respon- 
sibility toward the local law schools. It 
deals in particular with the ambition of 
the Rutgers Law School to make itself 
one of the great law schools of the 
csuntry. As the editorial points out, 
“The bar will be the beneficiary” of the 
effort now being made, not only by the 
Rutgers Law School, but also by Seton 
Hall University School of Law. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE BAR'S RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD THE LOCAL 
Law SCHOOLS 


There are few ways in which the bar of any 
State can do more toward improving its own 
performance than by strengthening the law 
schools of the State. The American Bar As- 
sociation did much in this regard when it 
joined with the Association of American Law 
Schools in a program calling for the rating 
of all law schools of the country as approved, 
or not approved, depending upon whether 
they met certain rather high standards. The 
New Jersey bar will have some appreciation 
as to what that program has meant to it if it 
reflects upon the striking fact that in 1933 
there were over 4,000 students at New Jersey 
law schools, and that 30 years later, notwith- 
standing the increase in population, there 
are less than one-fifth as many. The young 
lawyer who has had the benefit of one of to- 
day's approved law schools comes to the bar, 
much better trained, with a much deeper 
understanding of the motivations of the law, 
than the young lawyer who graduated from 
a New Jersey school of 30 years ago. The 
American Bar Association is to be com- 
mended for what it did. But much remnins 
to be done, and here the local bar has a local 
responsibility. 

The worthy ambition of Rutgers Law 
School, as recently announced by C. Willard 
Heckel, its new dean, to make itself one of 
the great law schools of the country, deserves 
all the support the bar can give to it. 
Rutgers Law School has been á good school 
and has gained in stature. But a very large 
effort must be made if it is to become a great 
school. 

The strength of a law school depends upon 
its faculty and student body and, to a lesser 
extent, upon its buildings and campus. 
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The stature of a faculty in turn depends 
in some measure upon faculty salary scales. 
Otherwise, able men who are making their 
mark in the law school world cannot be 
induced to come to the local school; and 
the young teacher of promise at the local 
school will naturally find it more attractive 
to go on to another school which by virtue 
of its higher salary standards has brought 
in a more interesting faculty. Faculty salary 
scales in law schools cannot be raised unless 
the administration of a university recog- 
nizes that faculties in law are being paid, 
and therefore must be paid, substantially 
more than academic faculties. It is said by 
Dean Heckel, that there are more than 20 
good law schools in the country with higher 
salary scales than Rutgers. Rutgers cannot 
hope to secure for itself a place among the 
top half dozen of these schools without some 
major adjustments in salary. 

In the second place, money needs to be 
provided for writing and research. A law 
teacher makes his mark in the law world 
chiefly as a result of his writing; and the 
law school in some measure rises or falls upon 
what its faculty does in this matter. Pri- 
vate funds must be forthcoming if oppor- 
tunities are to be provided here. Writing 
can do more than anything to enhance the 
stature of the members of the faculty. 

In the third place, and of much more im- 
portance than most persons would believe, 
is the necessity of maintaining a very high 
level of intellectual competition among the 
students. Very demanding standards must 
be maintained in all 3 years; and only the 
ablest students should be admitted to the 
first year class, with selections made on the 
basis not only of undergraduate marks and 
legal aptitude tests, but with weight also 
given, if at all possible, to those qualifica- 
tions which indicate outstanding citizenship. 
Here again, money may help by providing 
generous scholarships, so that some of the 
very unusual undergraduate minds can be 
drawn to the local law school, away from 
the wealthier law schools (which offer com- 
peting inducements). A few such minds in 
every class can do much to sharpen class- 
room discussion and competition. 

In the fourth place, a great law school 
needs appropriate buildings and library, and 
also a campus, if it is to bring together an 
outstanding faculty and student body. 
Rutgers Law Center is to be opened in 
Newark in 1965, and a new law school build- 
ing is planned for the South Jersey Division 
of Rutgers. A plan is underway for erecting 
a dormitory in Newark, so as to make of it 
a campus school. Through a dormitory, law 
students come to live with the law from 
morning until late in the evening, instead 
of commuting to some other environment. 
The new dean’s goal is a law library of 
300,000 volumes, very much enlarging the 
present libraries of 85,500 volumes at Newark 
and 41,000 volumes in Camden, which are in 
several not adeqaute. We have 
spoken of Rutgers Law School in particular 
because of Dean Heckel’s current statement, 
but what we have said applies equally to 
Seton Hall University’s School of Law. 

The bar will be the beneficiary of these 
goals and has a direct obligation to promote 
them. It must take an especial interest, and 
pride, in its local law schools, and the law 
schools for their part must find ways to en- 
list that interest. Driving personalities and 
high ambitions are needed to make a great 
law school. Money alone will not do. But 
money will do much and in all events con- 
stitutes a necessary part in the undertaking. 
The bar should do all it can to foster an ap- 
propriate concern in the matter and inci- 

‘ dentally, when occasion offers itself, to solicit 
charitable gifts, through legacies and other- 
wise, for the purposes of the local law 
schools. 
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Menorah Home and Hospital for the Aged 
and Infirm, Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on October 21, the 19 auxiliaries 
of Menorah Home and Hospital for the 
Aged and Infirm, Brooklyn, held their 
13th annual luncheon—a Bar Mitzvah 
luncheon—on behalf of the varied pro- 
grams offered by this outstanding in- 
stitution. The event did not follow the 
usual pattern of such functions. Rather, 
the fete served to give the some 1,400 per- 
sons assembled a visual description of 
life at the home. 

The program took the form of a 
dramatic presentation. The actors were 
residents of Menorah, and they at- 
tempted to illustrate the home's philos- 
ophy in terms of the needs of older per- 
sons. 

Mrs. Millie Felder, the executive direc- 
tor of the home, who was a principal 
speaker, introduced this presentation, 
and under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am delighted to 
present excerpts from her talk: 

Perhaps the most important quality of to- 
day’s program is that it takes you, the audi- 
ence, into the minds and hearts of our older 
men and women themselves. You will read- 
ily see why they enjoy being here at this 
luncheon with you. Their story of the 
growth and maturity of the Menorah home— 
their home—is more than a simple recital of 
facts and figures. 

They do not live with facts and figures. 
They live with the facilities which the figures 
provide; their wealth is the understanding 
and compassion which you provide when you 
study the facts, and respond from your 
hearts; and because you have given meaning 
to the facts and figures, they are able to en- 
joy each day's comforts, looking forward to 
more of the same thing for many tomorrows. 

As so many of these tomorrows unfold, we 
frequently are privileged to conduct special 
birthday parties for our men, which we call 
second bar mitzvahs. The achievement and 
challenge symbolized in this occasion are 
twin joys which we share with these 83-year- 
old youngsters of ours. 

These men, having reached 13 years beyond 
the Biblical lifespan of threescore and ten, 
now emerge into that most special time in life 
when they are privileged to rededicate and 
reaffirm their full stature in the eyes of God; 
their devotion to the greatness of spirit de- 
manded by our Jewish heritage. 

Into such a happy occasion our program 
welcomes you today. Within the traditional 
bar mitzvah setting we shall hear what the 
home has come to mean to those who know 
it from the inside. 

The family feeling which distinguishes me- 
norah shines warmly through the many de- 
partments where our residents spend their 
days in purposeful, creative living—whatever 
their age. Today's presentation was pre- 
pared in our recreation department but you 
will soon see that it is the result of com- 
plete cooperation of our devoted profession- 
als whose great talents and training sparkle 
with their affection for the men and women 
with whom they work. 
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In occupational therapy, headed by Miss 
Barbara Wolverton, our artists and crafts- 
men designed and painted the pictures, 
props, and other requirements of the setting; 
our maintenance department, headed by Mr. 
James Dore, designed and constructed the 
Magnificent menorah which is the backdrop 
and which is already a very treasured pos- 
session. 

But it is the recreation department 
which, naturally, is the one which most 
injects the daily life at the home with laugh- 
ter, individualism, and the joy of achleve- 
ment—with music, dance, discussion groups, 
games, partles—-and much more. 

Here, it is our good fortune to have as de- 
partment head, Mrs. Yedida Staff-Nielsen. 
Her's is a dynamic, exciting personality whose 
charm and skill in the entertainment arts 
have won her international acclaim. But 
the cheers of anonymous audiences cannot 
bring her the human rewards she finds work- 
ing here, where the appreciation and achieve- 
ments of our residents far outweigh the 
fleeting excitement of the footlights. 

The final result is a simple retelling of 
menorah’s growth and development into an 
outstanding agency on the national geria- 
trics scene. More than that, in the very 
fact of its presentation, this program exem- 
plifies the menorah philosophy: The empha- 
sis on individuality, on self-esteem, and on 
warm companionship in daily living. 


Let’s Reason Together 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include in the Appendix an 
article which appeared in the October 
19, 1963, issue of the Ohio Farmer. Writ- 
ten by Earl W. McMunn, I believe it is to 
the point and certainly deserves the at- 
tention of Members of this body. 

The article follows: 

LET'S REASON TOGETHER 
WHEN VOTES ARE FOR SALE 


A recent speech by Edwin P. Neilan, presi- 
dent of the US. Chamber of Commerce, 
kicked up quite a furor in the Halls of Con- 
gress. Big reason for all the hurt feelings 
was probably the fact that it struck pain- 
fully close to the truth. 

In his remarks on “Our Own Public 
Scandal—Vote Buying and Selling,” Neilan 
declared that our moral standards have been 
battered into pretty bad shape. He pointed 
out that big government brings with it big 
spending and “the sale of ballots not 
solely for promises but for hard cash.” 

The immorality is not confined to either 
major political party, he said. It involves 
voters, candidates and elected officials of 
both parties, but inevitably the bulk of the 
spending—or buying—the bribing power if 
you will—rests with the in office. 
Controlling a Federal budget of almost $100 
billion, the talented politicians who will di- 
rect the administration’s campaign for re- 
election in 1964 have more of your money 
and my money to spend than in any previous 
election in history—and more ways to buy 
votes with it.” 

The vote buying, of course, is not in the 
form of a direct payment of a dollar or two 
to a voter as in the days of the old ward- 
heelers. Instead, it’s a matter of spending 
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Federal funds where it’s judged the political 
impact will be the greatest. No one likes to 
admit that legislative decisions are made this 
way. But, stop and think a moment and 
you'll realize it’s often the way things are 
decided. All lawmakers, of course, aren't 
guilty. But, we're all guilty to a degree in 
the demands we make for free benefits” 
from our Government. 


GETTING OUT OF HAND 


How long can Congress refuse to face up 
to the fact that abusive use of union power 
is hurting our economy? The arbitration 
board now holding hearings may decide a 
couple of issues in the rail dispute. But, 
there's still the threat of a rail strike anytime 
after next February on a lot of issues, in 
addition to the size of traincrews and aboli- 
tion of flremen's jobs. 

And, that’s not all. Jimmie Hoffa has set 
out to control the entire trucking industry 
of the country. He is working for a uniform 
contract covering all the trucking companies 
in the United States. Then, he wants to 
sign them up to a pact with a common ex- 
Piration date. Already, it’s said, he has 90 
percent of the industry under regional con- 
tracts with a common expiration date. 

Once all truckers are signed up, the na- 
tional headquarters of the Teamsters Union 
would have vast powers. They could call a 
strike which would stop almost everything 
moving on wheels. And, who’s to believe 
that a strike would not be called unless 
union demands were met? 

Yes, there’s plenty of evidence that unions 
have been granted great powers. These 
powers have often been used without regard 
to the welfare of others. 

Any strike which ties up an entire industry 
is bound to hurt a lot of innocent people. 
This is true, both for the industry affected 
and for society in general. 

In fact, it’s doubtful whether “collective 
bargaining” can be carried on under the 
threat of a national strike. It's a lot more 
likely to become collective coercion.” This 
is the term one eminent authority used to 
describe it. Here is what he said: 

“Collective bargaining has become collec- 
tive coercion * * * the aim of industrial 
justice has become greed for industrial domi- 
nation * * *. Political influence, once 
sought to protect fair dealing, is now sought 
to accomplish political goals. 

“The unions are powerful, ve or- 
ganizations that are engaged in a continu- 
ing warfare against the maintenance of a 
free competitive society. 

“These evils will not be remedied until 
an overwhelming majority of free citizens 
realize that labor's economic monopoly and 
Political power are preparing the way for 
communism far more effectively than the 
Communists themselves.” 2 

Perhaps you think these three paragraphs 
Were written by some confirmed “labor 
hater.” Not at all. They were written by 
the late Donald R. Richberg who spent many 
years fighting for the rights of labor. 

Richberg was a leader in the early strug- 
gles to unionize industry. He was coauthor 
of the Railway Labor Act of 1926 and the 
National Recovery Act of 1933. 

But, 20 years later Richberg was cour- 
ageous enough to face up to the issues pro- 
duced by the seeds he had helped to plant. 
He wrote a book called “Labor Union 
Monopoly—A Clear and Present Danger.” 
In it he showed how unions had been given 
too much power without proper safeguards 
to protect the rights of others. 

Another longtime friend of union labor 
is Maurice R. Franks. He has written a 
book called, What's Wrong With Our Labor 
Unions?” He lists the three roots of labor 
union monopolies as compulsory unionism, 
industry-wide bargaining, and dictated 
Strike action, “Weed these out of the labor 
movement and the labor trust will crumble 
like a house of cards,” he says. 
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We all know how labor monopolies have 
added to the costs of goods and services 
we buy. “Make work” practices add to the 
cost of your farm machinery, an there's 
precious little the managers of the plants 
can do about it. That’s just one example. 
The same is true for almost any other prod- 
uct or service you might mention. 

It’s also true that labor monopoly prac- 
tices are hurting the very workers they're 
alleged to protect. A race of do-it-your- 
self carpenters, electricians, and plumbers 
has been trained because union wages have 
been forced to such high levels. Higher 
wages for less work have forced other prod- 
ucts above the reach of many buyers. 
Minimum wage laws have put many less- 
productive workers out of jobs. They have 
hastened automation as well. 

A monopoly is a monopoly, no matter 
where it is found.. Abuse of monopoly power 
can't be justified because it’s “labor,” any 
more than it could be for industry or any 
other segment of our economy. 

No one wants to curb the rights of labor 
unions. But, these “rights” shouldn’t ex- 
tend to include selfish privilege and com- 
plete disregard for the welfare of others. 
This is the problem Congress must some- 
day face if we’re to maintain our economic 
system. They're not facing up to the real 
problems by assigning a few issues to im- 
partial arbitration.” 


SKILL IN MANAGING MONEY 


Everyone knows that it takes a lot more 
than sweat and hard work to succeed in 
farming. We're buying more and more of 
the inputs of agriculture in a semifinished 
form. We're combining power, chemicals, 
machines and a host of other things to pro- 
duce the $40 billion annual gross product 
of agriculture. 

The trick, of course, is to put together 
the combination of capital, labor, and other 
inputs which will yield you the best pos- 
sible income. And, it is true that capital 
is being used in increasing amounts to re- 
place labor on most farms. 

This new kind of farming is bringing with 
it growing needs for outside financing. It's 
estimated that during the first half of this 
century farmers obtained 78 percent of their 
capital through the generation of earnings 
and only 22 percent from credit sources. 
Today, it appears that earnings generate 
only about two-thirds of what is needed in 
the farming business, and about one-third 
of the capital comes from credit sources.” 
This was the way Charles R. Brynteson of 
the A. O. Smith Corp. explained it when 
he talked recently to a group of farm edi- 


tors 


And, he went on to explain that there 
is a direct correlation between the use of 
credit and gross income in farming. In 
other words, wise use of credit has become 
an important tool in farming. That's a far 
cry from the time when your chief aim 
was to get out of debt and to stay that way. 
Yes, all signs indicate that we'll continue 
to use more credit financing in the years 
ahead. No longer is it enough to have skill 
in managing land, livestock and labor. Now 
we must learn another important skill which 
is managing money. 
EARL W. McMunn. 


Some Funny Business on Spy Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
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ing editorial from the October 15, 1963, 
issue of the Peoria Journal Star: 
Sou Funny BUSINESS ON Spy TRADE 


A little squib of a news item the last few 
days disturbs us very much. It reveals that 
the heralded release of the U.S. bomber pilots 
by the Russians 2 years ago was, in fact, a 
trade. We gave them two of their spies back. 

The fact in itself doesn’t upset us. 

What makes us squeamish is the 2-year 
delay in letting the American people in on 
the facts. In this case, there can be no ques- 
tion of secrecy for the purpose of keeping 
information away from the Soviets. The 
deal was with the Soviets. 

Why in the world were we sharing a secret 
with the Russians and keeping it from the 
American people? 

Why in the world did we pretend that the 
Russians were being magnanimous and seek- 
ing better relations and admitting they 
didn't have the goods on those pilots? Why 
did we pretent they were just honestly send- 
ing them back? 

Nobody was misled by that maneuver, that 
we can see, but the American people. 

The release of the pilots was headline 
news and a seeming triumph for a Kennedy 
administration which badly needed a tri- 
umph in its relations with the Commu- 
nists at that time. 

The belated news that we gave away more 
than we got back, and that what really hap- 
pened was a humanitarian surrender 
whereby we sent them back a couple of 
captured spies in exchange for the two air- 
men they shot down and pirated over the 
sea. 

When the Government of the United 
States plays games with the people of the 
United States for its own purposes concern- 
ing facts very well known, indeed, to the 
Soviets, we have reason to be nervous. 

Any administration that would disguise 
the facts in that manner and under those 
conditions without any remote possibility of 
it being a security matter has to be suspect 
on its activities. If facts are juggled this 
badly as a matter of convenience or whim, 
are other facts being juggled in the same 
manner today? 

Democracy can hardly function intelli- 
gently if it no longer has confidence in the 
frankness and honesty of its own officials, 
and if the power of censorship and secrecy 
is not limited to security matters of value to 
our opponents. 

Heretofore, opponents as used in the 
sense of legitimate official secrecy has always 
referred to opponents of the United States 
of America in the cold war or potential hot 
wars—and has not applied to domestic, po- 
litical opponents. 

Apparently, the rules have changed. 

If so, a fundamental principle on which 
real democracy depends has been casually 
thrown onto the junk heap, and scarcely 
noticed in the bargain. 


Ozark Chapter, Association of the U.S. 
Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Association of the U.S. Army 
held its annual meeting here in Wash- 
ington. At that time, the Ozark chapter 
of the association received the outstand- 
ing chapter award for having the great- 
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est percentage increase in membership 
between July 1, 1962 and June 30, 1963. 
Present to accept the award were James 
S. Beckman and Tom Futral, officers of 
the Ozark chapter. We are proud of 
them and congratulate them on their 
achievements. When one considers that 
there are 121 chapters throughout the 
world, this is quite an honor for the 
Ozark chapter. 


Findley Wheat Poll Revealing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include an article 
appearing in the October 25, 1963, issue 
ia Chicago Tribune by Michael Pak- 
e P 


WHEAT DEAL Hir IN FINDLEY POLL—ILLINOIS 
Drsrrict Is OPPOSED TO GRAIN SALE 
(By Michael Pakenham) 

WASHINGTON, October 24—Reprėsentative 
PauL Frnpier, Republican, of Illinois, dis- 
closed and took to the White House today 
responses to a poll of his downstate 20th 
District, which indicated almost 2-to-1 op- 
position to sale of American wheat to Com- 
munist countries. 

The tabulation showed 3,291 opposed and 
1,767 in favor of President Kennedy’s agri- 
cultural trade program with Russia and the 
satellites. 

Findley said that responses to 20,000 ques- 
tionnairs sent last Thursday are now com- 
ing into his office at a rate of about 2,000 a 
day. The ratio yesterday, when half the 
responses arrived, was close to previous days. 

NOTES PERMIT FOR HUNGARY 

“I decided to make public today the fig- 
ures so far because the project is getting 
along fast,” FrNWDELAT said. He noted that an 
export license was granted yesterday for sale 
of almost $2 million worth of corn to Com- 
munist Hungary. 

He sald that he will make public addi- 
tional tallies soon, and will deliver the re- 
sponses to Kennedy’s office, as he promised 
on the questionnaire. 

A staff aid to Finp.er said the reception 
at the White House was “very, very fine.” 

HAVE LENGTHY TALKS 

“They showed genuine interest in the re- 
sults,” he said. FINDLEY and a member of 
the President's staff had a lengthy discus- 
sion, in which Frnv.ey was asked and prom- 
ised to make available further figures. 

FINDLEY, a member of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, said the figures “support my 
belief that the majority of American farm- 
ers, as the majority of other Americans, 
won't sell out a principle even for pure gold.” 
He had made a similar statement last week, 
before the poll began. 

The list of 20,000 persons to whom the 
queries were sent was picked at random from 
telephone books, without regard to partisan 
loyalties, The list, which FINDLEY has used 
for other surveys, is made up of persons who 
have responded before, but does not show 
the nature of their responses, FINDLEY sald. 


DISTRICT IS CONSERVATIVE 
They are from the Illinois counties of 
Brown, Calhoun, Cass, Greene, Han- 

cock, Jersey, McDonough, Macoupin, Morgan, 
Pike, Sangamon, Schuyler, and Scott, which 
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make up the 20th congressional district. 
The area contains 21,149 farms. 

Frnoiey described the district as gen- 
erally conservative, so far as the growth of 
Central Government and deficit spending.” 

In addition to the questionnaire responses, 
there were counted in the total about 250 
letters FINDLEY received from persons who 
read or heard of his interest in getting an 
expression of Midwest opinion, he said. The 
ratio of those ran about 3-to-1 against the 
Kennedy program, he said. 

CITES FREEMAN'S CLAIMS 


When he announced his intention of mak- 
ing the poll, FınpLEY noted that the Ken- 
nedy administration, through Agriculture 
Secretary Orville L. Freeman, claimed that 
Americans in wheat-growing areas favored 
the program by a ratio of about 90-to-1. 

He asserted that he believed the wheat- 
sale decision to be the first of a long series 
of commercial exchanges with the Soviet 
Union” which Kennedy will back, and he felt 
the need for the poll on that basis. 

In the press conference and on the ques- 
tionnaire itself, FINDLEY noted that 2 years 
ago the House of Representatives, in a “sense 
of Congress” resolution, went on record 
against such sales. 

He said that comments on the question- 
naires varied widely, but “many citizens ex- 
pressed resentment over the 60-cent-a- 
bushel subsidy involved. 

“I am sure this resentment has been mag- 
nified by yesterday’s reports that ocean ship- 
ping expense too may be subsidized,” FIND- 
LEY said. 


Ike Sends Salute to Ben Jensen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. BROMWELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my own remarks in 
the Recorp, I am pleased to include 
General Eisenhower's salute to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, BEN JENSEN, which 
was printed in Ben’s hometown news- 
paper, the Audubon Journal, Exira, Iowa, 
October 24, 1963. 

Along with Congressman JENSEN'S COl- 
leagues in Congress and many, Many 
Americans nationwide, I join Ike in his 
warm salute to Bren, who is sincerely 
and deeply grateful to his esteemed 
friend, the former President of the 
United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower: 

His salute to Brn follows: 

IKE SENDS SALUTE TO BEN JENSEN 

“It has been my good fortune to learn 
of the dinner to honor the silver anniversary 
of your first triumph at the congressional 
pora . Iam delighted to add my congratula- 

ons.” P 

So reads the opening paragraph of a “Dear 
Ben” letter from Dwight D. Eisenhower to 
Congressman JENSEN, who is to be honored 
November 8 with a dinner at Council Bluffs. 

The event is sponsored by JENSEN’s Iowa 
friends and residents of the Seventh Iowa 
Congressional District, which Jensen has 
served for 25 years. Tickets for the dinner 
are now available in every county in the 
district at $12.50. All funds above the ac- 
tual cost of the dinner will be given to 
Congressman JENSEN. 

“All of us who have served the public 
are aware that time and time again in the 
course of that service there are, inescapably, 
occasions of severe personal testing—occa- 
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sions when one must choose principle over 
expediency, when one’s personal fortunes 
must be subordinated to the national good,” 
the Eisenhower letter continues. 

“I have long noted your willingness al- 
ways to stand up and be counted—your un- 
wavering fidelity to fundamental Republi- 
canism—your readiness on any occasion 
vigorously to support the principles and 
beliefs which you hold to be right for 
America. 

“It is to these attributes of character that 
I attach the greatest significance in measur- 
ing the performance in public service of 
any man. Therefore, in this letter I will 
not recite your positions of responsibility 
and trust in the Congress, your leadership 
among your colleagues, your powerful influ- 
ence in the constant struggle for fiscal san- 
ity. I do not dwell upon these because they 
are the consequences of something of 
greater meaning—your character. 

“You are rightly saluted, Ben, for splendid 
service to our country. I am delighted to 
9 in the salute. 

“With warm d, Sincerely, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower.” hry á fi 

Clark Mollenhoff, Washington news ana- 
lyst, will be the principal speaker following 
the dinner. He is a native Iowan, who has 
been stationed at the seat of Federal Gov- 
ernment for several years. His speech will 
include background as well as current infor- 
mation concerning Washington problems. 


Black Hat, White Hat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am grateful for the permission granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
and include the “Editor’s Report” writ- 
ten by William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
editor in chief of the Hearst newspapers, 
dated October 20, concerning Tito’s visit 
here and its significance. 

I do not always agree with Mr. Hearst 
but he has expressed my sentiments 
completely in this article. I think it is 
a great mistake for our country to de- 
pend on any goodwill from Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia unless it is for the everlasting 
benefit of his communistic regime. I 
hope this editorial will be widely read 
because it makes sense and is factual. 

The editorial follows: 

Brack Hat, Wurre Hat 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

Those western films (TV or not TV) make 
it so simple to choose which side you are on 
by having all the “good guys” wear white 
hats and all the “bad guys” wear black hats. 

Having just returned from a trip 
the world, I am firmly of the opinion that 
what’s OK in the movies is definitely not 
OK in foreign affairs, An American for- 
eign policy based on good dictators in white 
hats and bad dictators in black hats is dan- 
gerously juvenile. 

Yet that—tfor the most part—is what we 
are doing in our relations with the rest of the 
world. 

What better example (or I suppose I 
should say worse) can you find than the red 
carpet we rolled out this week for Yugo- 
slavia's Tito, a Commie criminal who, in the 
classic manner of lawbreakers, even uses an 
alias in place of his name? 
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Remember, this is the same Tito who 
thanked us for arms we gave him in World 
War II by turning them against us at Joe 
Stalin's orders right after the war. In 1946 
he shot down three U.S. planes, killing five 
airmen in an unarmed transport. 

The big hand for bloody-handed Tito 
merely rubs in the irony of two other ac- 
tions the same day. 

One was approval by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee of a clause in this 
year's foreign aid bill, ruling out Alliance for 
Progress help for any government seizing 
Power through overthrow of a “legally 
flected constitutional” regime (unless the 
President rules it necessary for our national 
interest) . 

That was aimed at military juntas in Latin 
American nations and it was the thinking of 
an “ultra-liberal” group typified by Senator 
Warne Morse, Democrat, of Oregon. To 
them it doesn’t matter whether the military 
may be saving their nation from Red take- 
Over—as has happened in a few places. The 
juntas are “bad guys“ in black hats, al- 
though it would be hard to find a case of 
— flirting with the enemies of the United 

tes. 


The other incident had more of a bur- 
e touch. There were the photos of Mme. 
Ngo Dinh Nhu, the lethally beautiful Dragon 
Lady with the tongue of undiluted sulfuric 
acid, ringing doorbells in Washington, and 
Betting the back of the Capital’s hand. You 
See, by the immature yardstick that guides 
Our policy, the Dragon Lady is a bad girl in a 
black hat. 

Do I hear voices saying: “But witch or no 
Witch, the lady is our witch in the fight with 
communism? And the regime she symbol- 
izes is fighting to stem a Red tide in south- 
east Asia with U.S, help?” Tut-tut, say the 
Tationalizers of our foreign policy, that has 
Nothing to do with the case. All black hats 
Must go. Off with their heads. 

And so, in many parts of the world, as we 
follow that policy, we are also cutting off 
Our noses to spite our faces, since our noses 
happen sometimes to be attached to those 
undesirable heads. Just the way we were 
suckered into choosing a Communist named 
Castro over a non-Communist named Batista. 

Bad as Batista was, he never brought 
Soviet missiles into Cuba to aim blackmail 
at our American cities. But he was a black 
hat and our State Department helped ease 

out for a white hat who was wearing 
another deep red headpiece underneath. 
y the Dutch were never enemies 
We had to fear in the South Pacific, but 
friends. Yet U.S. policymakers helped ease 
the Netherlands out of their last foothold 
in their former East Indies empire. We ac- 
tively officiated in turning the area over to 
Indonesia’s Sukarno, a leftwing dictator and 
ve threat to the whole South Pa- 
. Sukarno has Soviet arms enough to 
Make him an important power but keeps his 
domestic economy going by U.S. dollar and 
food ald. 

Our Hearst Task Force looked in on this 
“white hat” Sukarno on our recent trip. He 
did the talking, and in—of all things—a 
black cap. 

It may be possible to make an excuse for 
an occasional but temporarily coddling of 

les like Sukarno or Nkrumah or Nasser 
or Ben Bella, etc., who openly laugh up their 
Sleeves at us while taking ald from both 
Sides, 

It is like patting a cute little furry animal 
&nd saying nice skunky—but doing that for 
very long can create a smelly situation. 

And it is even a worse error to buddy up 
With a full-fledged Commie like Tito. A 
Phony image of Tito as an independent or 
Maverick Communist has been based on 
Stalin's drumming him out of the regular 
ranks in 1948. On those dubious grounds, 
We have lavished on him every kind of ald 
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our wishful thinkers could find—from food 
to weapons. 

This is supposed to make a legit friend 
of democracy out of a dyed-in-the-blood 
Red, meriting love and kisses, In case you 
ever believed that, here’s an enlightening 
rundown on Tito in a memo to me from 
Hearst Headline Service’s chief correspond- 
end at the United Nations, Pierre J. Huss, 
who remembers Tito “when.” 

“Dear BILL: I can never forget the ‘trial 
of Draza Mihailovic,’ the real Yugoslavian 
hero of World War II, which I covered in 
Belgrade for several weeks in July 1946. I 
watched that genuine patriot, a bearded 
man standing In the dock and facing his 
fixed trial with the dignity of a soldier dying 
on the battlefield. > 

“The heartbreaking fact that it was a 
kangaroo court in the Moscow purge trial 
tradition was clear to the several American 
correspondents who had fiown from Paris 
where we were covering the Peace Confer- 
ence. By the way, Tito's Communist gov- 
ernment was still behind the Iron Curtain 
then and shooting at U.S. planes. Our plane 
landed with holes shot in it. 

“The courtroom farce was staged to paint 
Tito as the hero and Mihailovic as a traitor, 
although Michailovic’s only crime was de- 
fending his country while Tito was acting 
for Stalin. ~ 

“The colonel in charge of the court was a 
Communist of Russian back- 
ground. Believe it or not, Bill, the trial 
opened with a long reading of treason 
charges and the announcement that Mi- 
hailovic was guilty of virtually allying with 
Nazis and would have to die for his crimes. 

“The commissar barked commands at the 
prisoner, who, as I recall, tried several times 
to set the facts straight but mostly repeated 
words put in his mouth—apparently re- 
hearsed in prison before the trial. 

“Tito’s show trial naturally ended in Mi- 
hailovic’s execution, which the announce- 
ment said was by firing squad. Simple 
assasination wouldn't have served Tito’s 
propaganda purposes. 

“I think, Bill, a comparison of Mihailovic’s 
and Tito’s backgrounds will help explain 
why Tito is now the kingpin. 

"Mihailovic, 48, when Hitler overran Yugo- 
slavia in 1941, was a Serbian and a colonel 
commanding a regular royal motorized divi- 
son, He took his troops into the woods, 
where with other patriots they formed a guer- 
rilla force called the Chetniks, They were 
very effective against Nazi supplies and com- 
munications, and in January 1942, King 
Peter's government in exile made Mihailovic 
Minister of War. 

“Instead of cooperating, partisans in the 
Bosnian and Montenegrin hills, led by a 
known Moscow agent—Josip Broz, who used 
the alias of Tito—attacked the Chetniks. A 
“Radio Free Yugoslavia” broadcasting from 
Tiflis in Soviet Georgia smeared Mihallovic 
as a Nazi collaborator. 

“Stalin’s pressure on Roosevelt and 
Churchill caused the exile government to 
abandon Mihallovic in May, 1944. He fought 
on until the war ended, then hid in mountain 
caves until Tito’s headhunters nabbed him 
March 13, 1946. Then the trial. 

“Now look at Tito. Seventh son of poverty- 
stricken Croatian peasants, he was born in 
1892, an Austro-Hungarian subject. 
Wounded and captured in World War I by 
the Russians, he was converted into a full- 
fiedged Bolsheivk by 1917 and joined Trot- 
sky's Red Army. He married a Russian Com- 
munist girl in 1920 and took her back to 
Yugoslavia, under orders from Moscow to 
take over the local Communist Party. 

“Arrested as a subversive in 1928, he was 
jailed 5 years. Then he returned to Moscow 
as part of the Communist central organiza- 
tion, the Comintern (Balkan section). They 
sent him to Zagreb and in 1936 (divorced 
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from his Russian wife) he wound up in Paris 
recruiting suckers to fight against Franco. 

“As Secretary General of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party he visited Moscow in 1938 
and 1939. 

“To show how he toed the line for Stalin, 
he convoked his congress in 1940 to 
keep Yugoslavia out of the im war, 
never lifting a finger or voice when Stalin's 
ally Hitler invaded his country. 

“But when Hitler invaded Russia, Tito 
(naming himself Marshal Tito) sent his 
Partisans into action for Stalin. In 1944 he 
went to Moscow and conferred with Stalin 
and eluded capture by the Nazis, escaping to 
the British-held island of Vis. 

“There he was sent to Rome and direct 
talks with Allied commanders and Churchill. 
He clinched his unearned role as Yugoslav 
leader by another visit to Stalin in 1945. 

“So compare the backgrounds, Bill, and 
draw your conclusions. 

"Pere Huss.” 


Does Tito's hat look very white to you? 


No Equal Justice — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been impressed with editorial com- 
ments in the State, of Columbia, S. C., 
and the News & Courier, of Charleston, 
S. C., on pronouncements made on last 
Monday by the U.S. Supreme Court in 
three new rulings. The editorial from 
the State is entitled “Trifling With 
Hideous Crime” and makes special men- 
tion of the remarks by three Justices who 
questioned whether the imposition of the 
death penalty for rape should be con- 
stitutional. It was printed in the Octo- 
ber 23, 1963, issue of the State. The edi- 
torial in the News & Courier is entitled 
“No Equal Justice,” and was printed on 
October 23, 1963. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that these two edi- 
torials be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the State, Oct. 23, 1963] 
TRIFLING WITH HIDEOUS CRIME 

Three Justices of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
In a dissent which in effect asked their col- 
leagues to declare capital punishment for 
criminal assault unconstitutional, have 
again invited controversy and valid criticism 
of the court of last resort. 

The three Justices—Arthur J. Goldberg, 
William O. Douglas, and William J. Brennan, 
Jr.—wrote in a dissenting opinion that the 
Supreme Court should decide whether the 
Constitution permits “the imposition of the 
death penalty on a convicted rapist who has 
neither taken nor endangered human life.” 

Because there has been rather widespread 
debate over the desirability and efficacy of 
capital punishment for any and all crimes, 
the suggestion by the three Justices will have 
the effect of obscuring the fundamental issue 
involved. 

Obviously Justices Douglas, Brennan, and 
Goldberg had in mind the seventh amend- 
ment, which states, “Excessive bail shall not 
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be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted.” 

Now it becomes important to remember 
that the three Justices need only convince 
two others in order to declare that the death 
penalty for a rapist violates the Constitution. 

It seems indeed strange that 172 years af- 
ter ratification of the Constitution a new 
meaning should be legisiated into that 
amendment. Here we would have, should 
only two more Justices agree with the request 
of the three man minority, the spectacle of 
five Presidential appointees overturning a 
doctrine never seriously challenged by any 
Justices in the past and the duly enacted 
statutes of a great number of States. 

What monumental egotism it would re- 
quire for five, or even nine, Justices of the 
Supreme Court to overrule the combined 
Justices of other eras, plus the combined 
wisdom of all State legislatures which have 
in the past prescribed a maximum death 
penalty for criminal assault. 

What happens to the idea of majority 
rule—a concept which this same Supreme 
Court placed on such a pedestal in the re- 
apportionment cases? 

Note, too, the weasel words involved in the 
dissent; i.e., the phrase “or endangered hu- 
man life.” Can there be a criminal assault 
case in which human life does not stand in 
danger? 

This suggestion by the three-man minority 
that the death penalty be declared uncon- 
stitutional in criminal assault cases follows 
a pattern of making it progressively more 
difficult for society to punish those who com- 
mit crimes against it. In a recent interview, 
the chief of police in Washington, D.C., 
blamed Court decisions such as the Mallory 
case for the rapid rise of crime in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. The doctrine now urged by 
the three justices would reduce the punish- 
ment of a crime which has been become 
much more frequent even with capital 
punishment prescribed. 

The decision as to whether the death 
penalty should be imposed should be made 
by the people through their duly elected 
legislators. It should not be a legislative 
decision by the Supreme Court. 

Would it not be just as fitting for the 
Court to give more weight to the right of 
society to protect itself—to enjoy safely life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness—than 
to protecting the rights of criminals? 

If the Constitution is to be given an en- 
tirely new meaning every time a cases comes 
before the Supreme Court, then the docu- 
ment has become as worthless as a treaty 
with the Russians. We no longer would have 
a government of laws, but merely a govern- 
ment by five to nine Presidential appointees 
who have lifetime tenure. 

From the News and Courier, Charleston, 

S. C., Oct. 23. 1963] 
No EQUAL JUSTICE 


Two items from Tuesday's news report: 

Breach of peace convictions against 373 
Negroes who demonstrated in Orangeburg 3 
years ago were overturned without a hearing 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Vito Genovese, reputed leader of the na- 
tionwide crime syndicate Costa Nostra, won 
a Supreme Court hearing on the narcotics 
conviction that sent him to prison. 
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No simple remedy exists for this situation. 
We believe, however, that efforts must con- 
tinue to be made to establish the proposed 
Court of the Union, which would be com- 
posed of the chief justices of all the States 
and which would be a court of appeal from 
the U.S. Supreme Court. The present Su- 
preme Court is not representative of the judi- 
cial traditions of the Nation. Certainly, it 
pays scant attention to the letter of consti- 
tutional law. It is a small group of ideolo- 
gists who exercise no restraint in the use of 
vast judicial powers. 

Insofar as disturbances of the peace are 
concerned, communities must continue to 
arrest those who form riotous assemblies. 
The Court action in the Orangeburg case has 
not stripped the States of responsibility for 
law enforcement. If the States were stripped 
of that right, the result would be chaos 
throughout the Nation. The code of laws 
of a State offers many opportunities to law 
enforcement officers who must preserve the 
public peace. If one type of charge is ruled 
out by the Supreme Court, other sections of 
the code must be utilized to prevent com- 
munity disorders. 

As for the Genovese case, perhaps it will 
assist the American people in seeing the issue 
of the Supreme Court more clearly. It 
should help Americans understand who is 
favored by latitude in the Court's hearing 
processes. 

As things now stand, if a man is a street 
revolutionary, a Communist or a gangster, he 
can expect the Court to do its utmost to 
give him priviliges before the bar of justice. 

But if the party to a Court oase is a com- 
munity that upholds law and order or a State 
that expects affirmation of its rights under 
the Constitution, it can only expect an ad- 
verse ruling from the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Equal justice is no longer a fact in the Na- 
tion's highest Court. 


Restrain the Extremists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Adrian 
(Mich.) Daily Telegram of October 22, 
1963: 

RESTRAIN THE ExTREMISTS 

The administration’s chief problem in get- 
ting a workable civil rights bill through 
Congress no longer is the southern opposi- 
tion; it is the ultraliberal northern 
Democrats who are trying to go too far too 
fast. There probably is a majority in the 
House and Senate for greatly strengthened 
legislation, But the draft bill in the House 
committee worked out under thé zealous 
leadership of Chairman EMANUEL CELLER is a 
do-everything-at-once measure that goes far 
beyond President Kennedy's original pro- 


posals. 

It goes so far that Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy spoke out against it. He 
acknowledged that it could lead to the es- 
tablishment of a Federal police system. As 
drafted, it could enforce racial integration 
on all sorts of private undertakings—such as 
law or medical partnerships, apartment 
houses, private schools, insurance firms and 
the like. It would give the Federal Govern- 
ment power to decide voting qualffications in 
local elections. It would authorize the Fed- 
eral Government in certain instances to con- 
trol local police forces. 
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Such a bill could not possibly get through 
Congress. Yet there is need for Congress 
to strengthen civil rights and-apply some 
curbs to racial discrimination. Congress 
cannot confess it is powerless to deal with 
this explosive situation. Robert Kennedy 
who certainly is not soft on civil rights is 
asking for a measure far less extreme than 
the one proposed in the Celler committee. 

He is a practical politiclan. He knows that 
no civil rights bill cam be passed in the 
House without the support of moderate Re- 
publicans. This means that the range of 
civil rights must be negotiated between the 
liberal Democrats and the Republican mod- 
erates, both groups being civil rights sup- 
porters. The administration must stop try- 
ing to smear the Republicans with allega- 
tions of running out on civil rights and the 
Republicans must take some responsibility 
for getting an acceptable bill before Con- 
gress. In such a situation there will be 
credit to both parties. And in such a situa- 
tion the extremists on both sides of the civil 
rights issue have to be left behind. 


Address by President Kennedy at the Uni- 
versity of Maine on Relations With the 
Soviet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
the President of the United States: 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY AT THE UNI- 

VERSITY OF MAINE ON RELATIONS WITH THE 

Soviet 

Governor [John H.] Reed, Senator [Mar- 
garet Chase] Smith, Senator [Edmund S.] 
Muskie, Congressman [Stanley R.] Tupper. 
Congressman [Clifford G.] McIntire, ladies 
and gentlemen, I feel honored to join you at 
this distinguished university. 

In the year 1717, King George I of Eng- 
land donated a very valuable library to Cam- 
bridge University—and, at very nearly the 
same time, had occasion to dispatch a regi- 
ment to Oxford. The King, remarked one 
famous wit, had judiciously observed the 
condition of both universities—one was a 
learned body in need of loyalty and the other 
was a loyal body in need of learning. 

Today some observers may feel that very 
little has changed in two centuries. We 
are asking the Congress for funds to assist 
our college libraries, including those in 
Cambridge, Mass., and it was regrettably nec- 
essary On one occasion to send troops to 
Oxford, Miss. 

And more generally speaking, critics of our 
modern universities have often accused them 
of producing either too little loyalty or too 
little learning. But I cannot agree with 
either charge. I am convinced that our 
universities are an invaluable national as- 
set which must be observed, conserved and 
expanded. 

I am deeply honored by the degree which 
you award me today—and I think it is appro- 
priate to speak at this university, noted for 
both loyalty and learning, on the need for 
& more exact understanding of the true cor- 
relation of forces in the conduct of foreign 
affairs. 

RECALLS CLASH WITH SOVIET 


One year ago this coming week the United 
States and the world were gripped with the 
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Somber prospect of a military confrontation 
between two great nuclear powers. The 
American people have good reason to recall 
With pride their conduct throughout that 
harrowing week. For they neither dissolved 
in panic nor rushed headlong into reckless 
belligerence. 

Well aware of the risks of resistance, they 
Nevertheless refused to tolerate the Soviets’ 
attempt to place nuclear weapons in this 
hemisphere—but recognized at the same 
time that our preparations for the use of 
force necessarily required a simultaneous 
Search for fair and peaceful solutions. 

The extraordinary events of that week and 
the weeks that followed are now history—a 
history which is differently interpreted, dif- 
ferently recounted and differently labeled 
among various observers and nations. Some 
hail it as the West's greatest victory, others 
as a bitter defeat. 

Some mark it as a turning point in the 
cold war, others as proof of its permanence. 
Some attribute the Soviet withdrawal of mis- 
siles to our military actions alone, while some 
credit solely our use of negotiations. Some 
View the entire episode as an example of 
Communist duplicity, while some others 
abroad have accepted the assertion that it 
indicated the Soviets’ peaceful intentions. 

While only the passage of time and events 
can reveal in full the true perspective of 
last October’s drama, it is already clear that 
ho single, simple view of this kind can be 
Wholly accurate in this case. While both 
Caution and commonsense proscribe our 
boasting of it in the traditional terms of 
unconditional military victory, only the most 
zealous partisan can attempt to call it a 
defeat. 

While it's too late to say that nothing has 
Changed in Soviet-American relations, it is 
too early to assume that the change is per- 
Manent. There are new rays of hope on the 
horizon—but we still live in the shadows of 
War. 

CALM AND CAUTION 

Let us examine the events of 12 months 
&go, therefore, and the events of the past 
12 months, and the events in the next 12 
Months, in a context of calm and caution. 
It is clear there will be further disagree- 
ments between ourselves and the Soviets as 
Well as further agreements. There will be 
Setbacks in our Nation's endeavors on behalf 
of freedom as well as successes. 

For a pause in the cold war is not a lasting 
Peace, and a detente does not equal disarma- 
Ment. The United States must continue to 
Seek a relaxation of tensions, but we have 
Ro cause to relax our vigilance. 

A year ago it would have been easy to as- 
Sume that allout war was inevitable, that 
any agreement with the Soviets was impos- 
Sible and that an unlimited arms race was 
unavoidable. Today it is equally easy for 
Some to assume that the cold war is over, 
that all outstanding issues between the So- 
viets and ourselves can be quickly and satis- 
factorily settled and that we shall now have, 
in the words of the psalmist, an “abundance 
Of peace so long as the Moon endureth.” 

The fact of the matter is, of course, that 
Neither view is correct. We have, it is true, 
Made some progress on a long journey. We 
have achieved new opportunities, which we 
Cannot afford to waste. We have concluded 
with the Soviets a few limited, enforcible 
agreements or arrangements of mutual bene- 
fit to both sides and to the world. 

But a change in atmosphere and emphasis 
is not a reversal of purpose. Mr. Khrushchev 
himself has said that there can be no co- 
existence in the field of ideology. In addi- 
tion, there are still major areas of tension 
and conflict, from Berlin to Cuba to south- 
east Asia. The United States and the Soviet 
Union still have wholly different concepts of 
the world, its freedom, its future. We still 
have wholly different views on the so-called 
Wars of liberation and the use of subversion. 
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And so long as these basic differences con- 
tinue, they cannot and should not be con- 
cealed; they set limits to the possibilities of 
agreement; and they will give rise to further 
crises, large and small, in the months and 
years ahead, both in the areas of direct con- 
Tfrontation—Germany and the Caribbean— 
and in areas where events beyond our con- 
trol could involve us both—areas such as 
Africa and Asia and the Middle East. 

In times such as these, therefore, there is 
nothing inconsistent with signing an atmos- 
pheric nuclear test ban, on the one hand, and 
testing underground on the other; about 
being willing to sell to the Soviets our sur- 
plus wheat while refusing to sell strategic 
items; about probing their interest in a joint 
lunar landing while making a major effort to 
master this new environment; or about ex- 
ploring the possibility of disarmament while 
maintaining our stockpile of arms. 

For all of these moves, and all of these ele- 
ments of American policy and allied policy 
toward the Soviet Union, are directed at a 
single, comprehensive goal; namely, convinc- 
ing the Soviet leaders that it is dangerous 
for them to engage in direct or indirect ag- 
gression, futile for them to attempt to im- 
pose their will and their system on other 
unwilling peoples, and beneficial to them, as 
well as to the world, to join in the achieve- 
ment of a genuine and enforceable peace. 

While the road to that peace is long and 
hard, and full of traps and pitfalls, there is 
no reason not to take each step that we can 
safely take. It is in our national self-inter- 
est to ban nuclear testing in the atmosphere 
so that all of our citizens can breathe more 
easily. It is in our national self-interest to 
sell surplus wheat in storage to feed Rus- 
sions and Eastern Europeans who are willing 
to divert large portions of their limited for- 
eign exchange reserves away from the imple- 
ments of war. 

It is in our national self-interest to keep 
weapons of mass destruction out of outer 
space—to maintain an emergency commu- 
nications link with Moscow—and to substi- 
tute joint and peaceful exploration in the 
Antarctic and outer space for cold war exploi- 
tation. 

NO REASON TO REGRET 


No one of these small advances, nor all of 
them taken together, can be interpreted as 
meaning that the Soviets are abandoning 
their basic aims and ambitions. Nor should 
any future, less friendly Soviet action— 
whether it is a stoppage on the Autobahn, or 
a veto in the U.N., or a spy in our midst, or 
new trouble elsewhere—cause us to regret 
the steps we have taken. 

Even if those steps themselves should be 
undone—by the violation or renunciation of 
the test ban treaty, for example, or by a de- 
cision to decline American wheat—there 
would still be no reason to regret the fact 
that this Nation has made every responsible 
effort to improve relations, 

For without our making such an effort we 
could not maintain the leadership and re- 
spect of the free world. Without our mak- 
ing such an effort, we could not convince our 
adversaries that war was not in their 
interest. And without our making such an 
effort, we could never, in case of war, satisfy 
our own hearts and minds that we had done 
all that could be done to avoid the holocaust 
of endless death and destruction. 

Historians report that in 1914, with most 
of the world already plunged in war, Prince 
Bulow, the former German Chancelor, said 
to the then Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg: 
“How did it all happen?” and Bethmann- 
Hollweg replied: “Ah, if only one knew.” 

If this planet is ever ravaged by nuclear 
war—if 300 million Americans, Russians and 
Europeans are wiped out by a 60-minute 
nuclear e if the survivors of that 
devastation can then endure the fire, poison, 
chaos and catastrophe—I do not want one of 
those survivors to ask another “How did it 
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all happen?” and to receive the incredible 
reply: “Ah, if only one knew.“ 

Therefore, while maintaining our readi- 
ness for war, let us exhaust every avenue for 
peace. Let us always make clear our will- 
ingness to talk, if talk will help, and our 
readiness to fight, if fight we must. 

Let us resolve to be the masters, not the 
victims, of our history, controlling our own 
destiny without giving way to blind suspi- 
cions and emotions. Let us distinguish be- 
tween our hopes and our illusions, always 
hoping for steady progress toward less criti- 
cally dangerous relations with the Soviets but 
never under any illusions about 
Communist methods and Communist goals. 


DISTANCE YET TO BE COVERED 


Let us recognize both the gains we have 
made down the road to peace and the great 
distance yet to be covered. Let us not waste 
the present pause by either a needless re- 
newal of tensions or a needless relatxation of 
vigilance. And let us recognize that we have 
made these gains and achieved this pause by 
the firmness we displayed a year ago as well 
as our restraint—by our efforts of defense as 
well as our efforts for peace. 

In short, when we think of peace in this 
country, let us think of both our capacity 
to deter aggression and our goal of true dis- 
armament. Let us think of both the strength 
of our Western alliances and the areas of 
East-West cooperation. 

For the American eagle on the Presidential 
seal holds in his talons both the olive branch 
of peace and the arrows of military might. 
On the ceiling of the Presidential Office, 
constructed many years ago, that eagle is - 
facing the arrows of war on its left. But 
on the newer carpet on the floor, reflecting 
a change initiated by President Roosevelt and 
implemented by President Truman immedi- 
ately after the war, that eagle is now facing 
the olive branch of peace. 

And it is in that spirit—the spirit of both 
preparedness and peace—that this Nation 
today is stronger than ever before, strength- 
ened by both the increased power of our 
defenses and our increased efforts for peace, 
strengthened by both our resolve to resist 
coercion and our constant search for solu- 
tions. And it is In this spirit, I can assure 
you, the American Eagle still faces toward 
the olive branch of peace. 

And in the months and years ahead, we 
intend to build both kinds of strength— 
during times of detente as well as tension, 
during periods of conflict as well as coopera- 
tion—until the world we pass on to our chil- 
dren is truly safe for diversity and freedom 
and the rule of law covers all. 


The 45th Anniversary of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
October 28, marks the 45th anniversary 
of the birth of one of the great Repub- 
lics of the world, the Republic of Czech- 
oslovakia. 

I rise today to pay tribute to that be- 
leaguered nation and to its freedom-lov- 
ing people. 

The Republic of Czechoslovakia came 
into being some 45 years ago after 
World War I on October 28, 1918. Its 
first President, Thomas Garrigue Ma- 
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saryk, was the cornerstone in the foun- 
dation of the Czechoslovakian Republic. 
He had the firm support of President 
Woodrow Wilson and the American 
people who have always given a sympa- 
thetic ear and constructive support to 
the ideals of freedom in all portions of 
the world. 

Many years later in 1937 President 
Masaryk, then in his 87th year, said, 
“Czechoslovakia proudly accepts the 
ideals of Washington, Lincoln and Wil- 
son. Let others find a solution to their 
own problems, but let us not allow them 
to touch our most important treasures: 
freedom of soul, freedom of word, and 
freedom of race.” This simple but 
great man epitomizes the spirit and feel- 
ing of Czechoslovakians everywhere. 

A short time later Czechoslovakia fell 
under the heel of Nazi totalitarianism 
to be followed immediately by the over- 
whelming oppression of Red communism. 
Today the freedom-loving peoples of 
Czechoslovakia still live under this brutal 
oppression. 

I am certain, however, that within 
their hearts there still beats that same 
glow of freedom that has been their 
birthright and heritage of Czechoslo- 
vakians down through the ages. On 
this 45th anniversary I proudly salute 
the people of Czechoslovakia and the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia I am cer- 
tain that in the future course of history 
that once again the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia will regain its birthright and 
that the people of that country will take 
their place in the forefront of the great 
democratic nations of the world. 


Do We Need a Sputnik From the Sea? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, our very 
limited efforts and lack of knowledge in 
the field of oceanography has been of 
great concern to me for several years. 

While the national effort in this sci- 
ence of the seas has been fairly extensive 
during the past few years, the bulk of 
our oceanographic knowledge has come 
from the efforts of the ocean boundary 
States, a few private institutions and 
some special ocean-related industries. 
Maryland has met the scientific chal- 
lenge of the ocean since the founding of 
the State. But all of these efforts have 
barely scratched the surface of this most 
important field of inner space research. 

Recent legislation passed by the 
House, providing for a long range com- 
prehensive program in oceanography is 
a step in the right direction. We must 
realize the importance of increasing our 
knowledge of the oceans and providing 
trained personnel for the application of 
that knowledge, to our national security 
and future welfare. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks I wish to introduce into the 
Rxconn a speech made by my Maryland 
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colleague, Congressman CHARLES McC, 
Marutas, JR., on October 19 before the 
Maryland Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. I was particularly 
pleased to note that Mr. Marias urged 
the establishment of a National Ocean- 
ographic Laboratory in Chesapeake Bay. 
His reasons are valid and, it is my hope, 
that such an institution will be included 
in our national oceanographic program. 

I recommend that every Member of 
Congress read Mr. Marutas’ excellent 
treatise on the need for oceanographic 
research titled “Do We Need a Sputnik 
From the Sea?“ 

The speech follows: 

Do WE NEED A SPUTNIK FROM THE SEA? 


(Address by Congressman CHARLES McC. 
MarEITAS, JR., of Maryland, October 19, 1963, 
before the Maryland Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, Hotel Belvedere, 
Baltimore, Md.) 

One of the most menacing weapons at the 
command of Adolf Hitler at the outbreak of 
World War II was his fleet of U-boats. 

Today the Soviet Union has commissioned, 
manned, and is operating a fleet of sub- 
marines more than 10 times the size of the 
German submarine fleet in 1939. 

Our Intelligence indicates that the Rus- 
sians now have approximately 600 sub- 
marines of which we believe 400 to be capable 
of fleet operations, 

At this very moment a Russian trawler is 
lying off the Virginia Capes ostensibly fish- 
ing, but I venture to predict that every ship 
that leaves the Port of Baltimore—and all 
other Chesapeake Bay shipping—will be ob- 
served, logged, and reported Russian naval 
headquarters. 

Consideration of the maritime aspect of 
the relationship between Russia and Cuba 
makes it easier to understand what has gone 
on in that island. A look at a map will show 
you how valuable it is for Russian ships to 
be able to extend their range by refueling in 
Cuba rather than making a mid-Atlantic 
loop from and to Russian home ports. This 
may explain why Russia withdrew the mis- 
siles from Cuba. What she primarily wanted 
in Cuba was not a missile base but a naval 
and maritime base. 

Thus, we see that Communist Russia is 
achieving the dream of Peter the Great to 
make the Russian people into the dominant 
seafaring nation. Why they are doing this 
and how they are doing it become important 
questions to the American people. 

Early in October I took my two small sons, 
Charlie and Rob, to the beach for their first 
look at the ocean. We stood there on the 
shore of our island—for that, indeed, is 
what our land is—an island in the midst of 
a gigantic ocean domain. As we stood there 
on that Indian summer afternoon I came to 
realize the sparkling sea as man’s last fron- 
tier on earth—as 72 million square miles of 
unexplored and unexploited territory—as the 
giver of life as we know it on this planet and 
the key to our continued existence. 

As a nation we have had a continuous and 
intimate relationship with the sea. While 
this has undergone cycles of emphasis and 
deemphasis, our ability to use the sea has 
turned up a governing consideration in every 
time of troubles. The Revolutionary War, 
the War of 1812, two World Wars, Korea, all 
saw the outcomes balanced precariously upon 
the success of our operations at sea. A future 
confilct may once again find sea-based power 
employed to tip the scales. 

Important as our oceanic military posture 
has been, it Is only a part of our historical 
maritime dependence. The Yankee traders 
of a former age used clipper ships to en- 
vigorate the colonies’ economy. The slaves- 
rum-furs triangle of that day has developed 
more recently into a two-way exchange be- 
tween our industrial-agricultural economy 
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and the raw materials producers overseas. 
Viritually no technologically advanced na- 
tion is so self-sustained as to lack the need 
for imports of either raw materials or spec- 
ial manufactured goods, Once rich in natu- 
ral resources, we have—and it is a sad admis- 
sion—become a depleted nation and now 
depend entirely upon supply from abroad for 
many critical materials. 

We have only recently—and very slowly— 
begun to understand the full impact of the 
sea upon our future. With this has come 
the realization that we are almost com- 
pletely ignorant of what goes on in the en- 
tire area. Water covers roughly three-fourths 
of the surface of the earth, a feature well 
known to every observer of a globe—the area 
is immediately visible—the identity of the 
shoreline is well defined. But this is just a 
two-dimensional portrayal of the oceans. 
The third dimension—that of depth—is not 
apparent unless you examine a relief map 
closely. The sea averages about 13,000 feet in 
depth. The deepest point is roughly 35,800 
feet, a hole into which Mount Everest would 
all but disappear. Eighty percent is deeper 
than 9,000 feet. The oceans contain 1.5 bil- 
lion tons of water. If the surface of 
the earth were bulldozed smooth, sea water 
would cover it to a depth of 12,000 feet. 
Truly, the earth is the “water planet,” for 
no other planet retains its moisture in liquid 
form. And it is this part of our planet that 
is largely unknown, 

Man's activities on the planet have always 
included exploration. By restless curiosity 
alone—but more likely in search of the 
miracle of fabulous discovery—man has rath- 
er thoroughly unclothed the continents. To 
be sure, details are scanty about certain 
parts—whether in terms of topography, or 
more particularly subsurface mineral con- 
tent—but about the ocean floor, man knows 
next to nothing. The resources of the ocean 
thus remain untapped. 

The need for these resources, whether min- 
eral or biological, for human nourishment 
is often considered a problem for the next 
generation—so that the urgency for immedi- 
ate exploitation may superficially appear 
marginal. Studies are made of the economic 
payoff anticipated in ocean exploitation—but 
these are academic since little is known of 
what is there in the first place. We must 
first have charts of the oceans in terms of 
their physical descriptions of temperature, 
salinity, the presence of currents, eto— then 
descriptions of the ocean floors in terms of 
topography and mineral content. Finally, 
we need to know more about fishes. 

For a peaceful world, dedicated to man- 
kind's physical and spiritual welfare, the vast 
expanses of the oceans hold out hope for 
more resources and consequent enrichment 
of life. But the world is not at peace. We 
are engaged in a struggle with an ideological 
camp whose announced and demonstrated 
objective is world domination. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Soviets have appar- 
ently recognized the sea's potentials and 
have begun a vigorous program of oceanog- 
raphy and ocean development. Can we af- 
ford to await an Oceanic Sputnik to be jarred 
to our senses? 

Let us look a bit further at Communist 
interest. Here are a few significant facts: 

Since World War II the Soviet Union has 
constructed more combatant ships, with the 
exception of aircraft carriers, than any other 
nation in the world. 

Soviet and Chinese Communist merchant 
shipbuliding programs are as rapid as their 
plant facilities permit. 

Soviet seaborne trade has expanded to the 
point that they buy or lease foreign mer- 
chant ships—I saw tangible evidence of this 
when I participated in several surveillance 
flights over the Caribbean and Atlantic wa- 
ters during the Cuban blockade in the fall 
of 1962. I saw for myself the variety and 
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quality of Russian shipping which is sailing 
the high seas. : 

The Soviet oceanographic research pro- 
gram surpasses that of the free world. 

Soviet fishing fleets have gone in for fac- 
tory-ship complexes. The capabilities for 
other than routine fishing operations were 
verified by the boarding of a Soviet trawler 
in the vicinity of an Atlantic cable break. 

The Soviet submarine forces in the Atlantic 
have become more venturesome, as witnessed 
during the Cuban blockade. 

The Soviet submarine, the Severyanka, 18 
conducting oceanographic research. 

A Soviet nuclear-powered icebreaker is in 
operation. 

From these operations, we can—or should— 
derive a picture of their plans. They are 
aiming for world domination—and two- 
thirds of the world consists of ocean. 

“This is all very well,” you reply. “But 
let's go back to something you mentioned 
& Moment ago—the economic payoff. Even 
the Soviets live in an environment of supply 
and demand. What can be derived from the 
Oceans that can’t be had easier and cheaper 
from the land?” 

That's a good question. To be truthful, 
we don’t know the exact answer. So little 
is known—so much is there to be learned. 
That is the reason we need an extensive 
Program of oceanography—to build up our 
basic knowledge and understanding of the 
sea. But a few facts are at our disposal. 
Let's examine some of these. 

Minerals are known to exist in many 
Places. Sea water itself has some 60 
elements dissolved in various forms. One 
cubic mile of sea water contains about 140 
Million tons of salt, 6 million tons of mag- 
Nesium, 4 million tons of sulphur, and 2 
Million tons of potassium. Aluminum, 
iodine, manganese, copper, lead, and zinc are 
there—as well as the rarer elements such as 
cesium, uranium, yttrium, and scandium. 
About 5 pounds of gold are to be found in 
1 cubic mile of sea water. 

At present extraction processes are very 
uneconomic. The sea is jealously withhold- 
ing its riches. But in the not too distant 
future a serious problem is going to arise. 
We will be faced with the problem of extract- 
ing fresh water from the sea. When this 
happens we will have all of the solids to 
deal with. Suppose that a million people in 
the United States use an average of 1,000 
Ballons of distilled sea water annually—and 
this figure is not unreasonable in judging our 
future requirements. Approximately a cubic 
mile of sea water would be needed. Over 
150 million tons of solids will become avail- 
able. Of course, the vast quantities of salt 
and magnesium will be more than we need, 
but other elements will be welcome additions 
to our supply of raw materials. 

Minerais will probably be recovered in com- 
mercial quantities from beaches or the ocean 
bottom long before sea water extraction be- 
Comes feasible. Many new and old beaches 
Contain deposits of interest that have been 
Processed nicely by the and grind- 
ing action of the surf. Additional processing 
necessary is generally simple and inexpen- 
Sive—with an adequate water supply being 
a big help. Diamonds, gold, tin, and silica 
&re taken from marine beaches, while tita- 
nium, a metal of rising importance in the jet 
and space age, is being mined from older 
beaches pushed up out of the sea by the 
Subterranean forces which cause an emerging 
Coastline in some localities. 

Tin deposits are being mined in submerged 
beaches off Malaya, and the Japanese have 
long been working magnetite sands off their 
Coasts. Diamonds are being dredged from 
beach sands off the west coast of South 
Africa. Our own beaches are not being 
Similarly exploited. Possibly because the 
Minerals are not there, but more probably 
because adequate surveys have not been 
Made. At the very edge of the sea we begin 
to draw a blank. 
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The minerals in deeper waters away from 
beach areas have long been regarded as be- 
yond our grasp.. A small amount of rela- 
tively shallow has taken place—100 
or 200 feet in depth—but beyond that, the 
ocean floor has been the exclusive realm of 
Poseidon’s creatures. Our knowledge of 
these areas consists, in the main, of spotty 
soundings. You have probably heard it said 
that we have better topographic maps of the 
moon than of the bottom of the sea on 
earth. This is true. Only a very few places 
in the ocean have accurately plotted bottom 
topography. And even this is changing. The 
sea bottom is a restless thing, forever being 
washed by currents, sprinkled by sediments 
from above, and heaved by the equalizing 
forces in an unsettled earth's crust. 

A few mineral deposits of importance have 
been located and identified in deeper waters. 
The delicate physical, chemical and biological 
balance in the ocean has caused the forma- 
tion of large nodules—or chunks—of ma- 
terials which average about 30 percent man- 
ganese and contain significant percentages 
also of aluminum, copper and nickel. These 
seem to have been formed by a complicated 
process in which the electrically charged 
ions of these minerals collected on the 
smooth surface of a shark’s tooth or a whale’s 
ear bone. It took a lot of sharks to cover 
the bottom of the sea with manganese 
nodules, but our finny predecessor did not 
let us down. One survey has concluded that 
in the central and southeast Pacific alone 
there is an area larger than the continental 
United States literally covered with man- 
ganese. 

Red clay is a form of sediment that covers 
some 40 million square miles of ocean floor. 
That found in the Atlantic Ocean has 
an alumina content of about 25 percent. 
Because of this and other reasons it would 
probably be a more attractive source of cop- 
per and alumina than a land deposit of 
similar grade. Another large expanse of 
ocean bottom is covered with a type of 
sediment called globigerina ooze. It is very 
high in calcium carbonate and is very simi- 
lar to cement rocks which account for about 
95 percent of the cement rock market. Ex- 
tensive deposits are known to exist fairly 
close to shore. Concentrations of nickel 
and silver are found in fish debris which 
covers much of the ocean floor, but so little 
data exists at present that their economic 
significance is unknown. 

‘These have been but a few of the minerals 
that we know about almost by accident— 
through the adventurous explorations of a 
few inquisitive people. The information on 
manganese nodules in the Pacific, for in- 
stance, came from a survey conducted at the 
turn of the century. Today we have better 
instruments, tools and analytical devices— 
available is the technology that yearns to 
discover signs of life on Mars or plant man’s 
feet om the crunchy surface of the Moon. 
Our Nation—yes, mankind itself—should 
demand that we focus some of our tech- 
nical abilities on the frontier of the sea. 
The resources are there for the taking. No- 
where in the solar system is there a more 
promising source of enrichment. 

The sea is presently hiding enormous de- 
posits of oil. Man has followed oil bearing 
strata to the low water line of a beach only 
to turn back when depths have exceeded a 
hundred feet or so. Drilling from Texas 
Towers in the shallow waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico has been successful, and a few wells 
have been drilled from specially configured 
ships in deeper water. But the sea keeps 
pressing us back. Somehow, the air breath- 
ing animal that we are—is repulsed by en- 
vironmental conditions beneath the sea 
which are far less formidable to conquer 
than those in outer space. 

In space we have a vacuum—or a lack of 
pressure. Beneath the sea there is an ex- 
cess of pressure. In both cases, we have to 
take our atmosphere along with us. The 


problems of subsisting man in either outer 
space or the inner space beneath the sea are 
in many ways identical to the modern engi- 
neer. We have only decided to do one and 
not the other. The time has come when we 
should reexamine our ambitions and devote 
proper attention to the frontiers of our own 
planet. 

Our first need is a national policy. This 
should identify our goals—our objectives for 
the peaceful exploitation of the oceans. No- 
tice the word “peaceful.” It can be as- 
sumed that the Department of Defense is 
going to make full use of the oceans to en- 
hance our military posture. We need to 
identify what else it is that we should try to 
accomplish—through what means—under 
whose ce. What steps should be 
taken by which agencies? What are the 
needs for legislation and funding? What 
participation should be solicited from the 
industrial, financial, scientific, or other com- 
munities? A well-developed and inclusive 
policy should establish guidelines for all ele- 
ments of government. Every citizen should 
have it at his disposal also so that he might 
plan with confidence for the future. 

Development of this policy has already be- 
gun because of economic and intellectual 
interest at the citizen level. The State of 
Maryland is fortunate to have the Institute 
of Natural Resources of the University of 
Maryland at Solomons Island and the Chesa- 
peake Institute of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity—both leaders in this field. In addition, 
a number of Maryland industries such as 
Westinghouse and Textron are engaged in 
private oceanographic research and develop- 
ment. 

It is my firm belief that with the in- 


tion of inner space, the time is now at hand 
and I want to make a strong case—for the 
establishment of a National Oceanographic 
Lal in Chesapeake Bay. At the pres- 
ent time there is no oceanographic facility 
at a Federal level south of Wood’s Hole and, 
I believe, the Chesapeake Bay is an ideal 
location for such a laboratory. It offers a 
ready access to the open sea and, at the same 
time, provides a location which would be 
convenient for consultation with other Gov- 
ernment facilities and with the great uni- 
versities of the Eastern States. 

One of the greatest needs for the establish- 
ment of a national ocean policy stems from 
the general interplay of international rela- 
tions. The process of interaction of peoples 
upon the sea has been influenced primarily 
by the tremendous expanses and the relative- 
ly inexhaustible richness of living resources 
in the oceans. Cooperative enjoyment of 
the oceans has been, in general, the law of the 
sea. 
The contemporary scene, in contrast, has 
recently begun to be less cooperative—more 
studded with demands for exclusive au- 
thority of states over larger segments of the 
world’s oceans. By far the most controver- 
sial demands are those to extend the terri- 
torial sea beyond the previously narrow 
limits generally accepted in international 
law. Claims to exclusive authority over re- 
sources in the high seas include the exploita- 
tion of fisheries and certain natural re- 
sources—principally oil at this time—found 
in the Continental Shelves near many coasts. 
These will quite probably be extended in the 
future to create further conflicts and con- 
troversy in the open sea not contiguous to 
any particular state. The technology to ex- 
ploit these areas of the high seas is at hand, 
and it may be reasonably predicted that con- 
flicts of interest are in the offing when tech- 
nology has developed the necessary operating 
systems. 

The U.S. Government policy should take 
cognizance of impending—and inevitable— 
undersea developments. It should recognize 
that commercial interests will create new 
situations never before contemplated under 
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the framework of international law. Free 
world development will quite probably be 
paralleled by nationalized projects of the 
Socialist camp. Inherent in these is poten- 
tial conflict. We need not wait for a crisis 
to precipitate the formation of our national 
guidelines. 

Two easily identifiable areas of oceanic 
development are apparently needed. One of 
these is oceanography. We simply need to 
know more about the ocean—to compile and 
digest tons of data in order that our scien- 
tific understanding of this region will be 
more complete. Fortunately, there is a pro- 
gram in existence which is actively pursuing 
this knowledge. The 10-year oceanographic 
program, under the sponsorship of the Inter- 
agency Committee on Oceanography is 
supported by legislation and is progressing 
satisfactorily. All of the State and Federal 
Government agencies such as the Navy, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, the National Science 
Foundation, and others with particular in- 
terest are actively engaged as are members 
of the scientific community with particular 
contributory skills, We may expect our 
scientific understanding of the oceans to 
advance with great strides under the aegis 
of this 

83 of ocean exploitation has 
not been so lively. This is what might be 
called ocean engineering—the application of 
engineering technology for the development 
of underwater devices and systems. For 
some reason we have been content to watch 
the slowly expanding knowledge of the sea 
without daring to put it to work. 

The Wright brothers did not hold up their 
flights at Kitty Hawk because of inadequate 
meteorological information—they flew with 
what they knew. Several years later, the 
Naval Appropriations Act of 1916, approved 
March 3, 1915, authorized the setting up of 
the National Advisory Committee on Aero- 
nautics to “supervise and direct the scien- 
tific study of the problems of flight, with a 
view to their practical solution, and to dis- 
cuss their solution and their application to 
practical questions.” The establishment of 
laboratories to conduct research was au- 
thorized. 

From the NACA sprang the great wind 
tunnel experiments which laid the engi- 
neering foundation for our assault upon 
the atmosphere. The NACA cowling and 
many other engineering contributions too 
numerous to mention assured our leader- 
ship in filght. We need now to consider 
what needs to be done about our engineer- 
ing leadership in the oceans. The need for 
& similar program suggests itself when we 
contemplate the enormity of the task. 

One thing is certain—ocean engineering 
is now lagging oceanography. We are learn- 
ing more about the ocean, but doing less, 
The recent search for the ill-fated subma- 
rine Thresher is an outstanding example of 
how little we know about inner space. The 
Thresher went down in approximately 8,400 
feet of water—but had it gone down in only 
840 feet the results of the search would have 
been about the same, due to our lack of 
ocean engineering knowledge. 

We must somehow bring the great weight 
of our technical and engineering abilities to 
bear upon this problem if we are to main- 
tain our position—or if we do not want to 
risk falling behind in the development of 
this critical region. A national policy is 
needed for overall guidance—this is the job 
of the executive department. All of our 
Government agencies must accept the new 
challenge and make plans to get their feet 
wet where needed. Congress should recog- 
nize the need for ocean devel- 
opment and see to it that an adequate 
program is supported with appropriate leg- 
islation. 


Finally, the citizenry of this country must 
realize that the sea is a dominant influence 
in their future. A concerted effort will re- 
quire participation by industry, educational 
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institutions, foundations, associations and 
individual citizens. It is a program which 
must be approached with.the adventurous 
spirit of the pioneer which our forefathers 
so ably demonstrated. 

The challenge is great—the need is press- 
ing. Let us hope that we all have the cour- 
age to carry it through. 


Mission Accomplished 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to the following 
editorial entitled “Mission Accom- 
plished,” which appeared in the October 
13, 1963, edition of the Columbia (S.C.) 
State: 


MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 


Rural electrification has come a long way 
in South Carolina since the midthirties, 
but now it seems to be taking on all the 
attributes of immortality. 

In this State, as throughout the entire 
United States, the task of providing elec- 
trical service to rural areas is almost 98 per- 
cent complete. That original function of 
the Rural Electrification Administration has 
been met, yet the REA on both the national 
and the State levels continues to expand— 
as an expense to the taxpayer and as a 
threat to the privately owned, taxpaying 
utilities of the land. 

In the beginning, rural folk combined 
themselves into electric cooperatives in order 
to obtain electrical service which they could 
not get from the utility firms. As business 
enterprises obligated to make a return on the 
invested money of stockholders, the utilities 
could not venture into so costly an opera- 
tion as extending electrical services into the 
sparsely settled rural areas where power sales 
could not possibly equal service costs. 

It was at this stage of the game that the 
Federal Government began making tax 
money available to local rural electric co- 
operatives at low interest rates. These loans, 
plus outright appropriations for adminis- 
trative and other costs of REA operations, 
made it possible for electric service to be 
extended into areas which held no money- 
making potential for private utilities. 

Thus, the REA cooperatives filled a role 
and provided a function which at the time 
seemed yital to the electricification of rural 
America. But as is usually the case in 
organizations which draw their sustenance 
from the central Government, the Rural 
Electrification Administration and its satel- 
lite cooperatives grew into a self-serving and 
self{-perpetuating entity with strong political 
influence. 

Not content with having brought power to 
rural communities and having thus fulfilled 
its mission, the entire REA structure today 
is growing into a mammoth public power 
agency. Genuine farmers now account for 
only about half of the REA customers, and 
three out of every four new services provided 
by REA are for nonfarm users. 

REA co-ops are competing for the custom- 
ers of private utilities. They tenaciously 
cling to every service area, even though many 
areas have long since outgrown their original 
rural character. Incidentally, REA statutes 
still maintain the fiction that they are not 
concerned with urban areas or municipalities 
with more than 1,500 residents. 
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The REA developed into a public power 
empire, with a marked tendency to con- 
tinued empire-building. REA co-ops are 
favored with Federal loans at 2 percent 
interest at a time when the Government it- 
self is paying almost 4 percent to obtain 
money. In some areas, REA co-ops are ac- 
tually lending their 2-percent-money at 
higher rates and pocketing the difference. 

REA co-ops pay only piddling taxes, and in 
almost every sense are tax consumers in- 
stead of taxpayers. The co-ops are outside 
the jurisdiction of State regulatory bodies, 
and make their own rules and set their 
own rates as they go along. 

In recent years, with practically all farm- 
ers now receiving power, the REA co-ops have 
turned to the construction of transmission 
lines and generating facilities. Here in South 
Carolina, they already have erected a tre- 
mendous distribution system stemming from 
their power source at Santee-Cooper. Now, 
they have announced à $27,600,000 loan (at 
2 percent) for construction of a massive 
steam-generating plant at Conway. 

Such a plant is not Justified elther in eco- 
nomics or in free enterprise. It simply will 
afford the subsidized co-ops another means 
with which to compete with private indus- 
try, thus diminishing State, local, and Fed- 
eral taxation while adding to the number 
of customers enjoying subsidized rates. 

The three utilities which serve South Car- 
olina haye offered to buy all the REA co-ops 
in the State. The offer includes repayment 
of all outstanding loans, a reduction in rates 
to 80 percent of the REA customers, employ- 
ment of all REA personnel, plus payment of 
cea State, and Federal taxes at corporate 
rates. 

Today REA's professional spokesmen are 
traveling the State, bitterly attacking the 
offer and the utilities which made it. These 
REA men have a good thing going and it is 
understandable that they would seek to pre- 
serve their favored position. 

But the solid citizens who make up the 
backbone of the cooperatives’ membership 
should look hard and long at the offer. This 
is a rare chance to wind up a governmental 
function which has fulfilled its mission, to 
take a step away from socialism, and to 
strengthen the American free enterprise 
system. 

If the utilities’ offer is rejected, then the 
taxpaying public of South Carolina should 
look to the possibility of legislation which 
would realistically appraise the current 
status of rural electrification and REA co- 
ops in general. 

Sooner or later, the taxpayers will balk at 
continuing the preferential treatment given 
to agencies which refuse to face up to the 
fact that their day is over. 

That day of reckoning, and perhaps of 
rancor, can be avoided by having the co-ops 
phase themselves out of business—promptly 
aF profitably—while the utilities’ offer still 
5 8. 


Capt. David M. Cook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently Capt. David M. Cook, master 
of the stern wheeler Mississippi and later 
the motor vessel Mississippi, which suc- 
ceeded the old river boat, passed to his 
reward. - 

As a very young man he followeä 
the footsteps of his father and became 
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employed on the Mississippi River. He 
advanced quickly and at his death was 
recognized as an outstanding pilot on the 
lower Mississippi and its tributaries. A 
man of the highest character, person- 
ality, and intelligence, he counted his 
friends among the thousands. Many 
Members of Congress had occasion to 
ride the Mississippi down the river on 
Official inspection trips. He was infor- 
mative, painstakingly careful about his 
duties, and a pilot who never took any 
Chances in handling his steamer with 
its passengers. 

The Commercial Appeal, a responsible 
big daily newspaper in the Midsouth, 
has written an editorial about Captain 
Cook and in order that his friends in the 
Congress may have the opportunity to 
read and appreciate this splendid writ- 
ing, I am including it as a part of these 
humble remarks. It follows: 

Carr. Davin M. Cook 

The jaw was square and hard, the eyes 
sharp and piercing, and his orders were firm 
and positive. But when Capt. David M. Cook 
spoke his voice was low and throaty, and a 
smile always played on his lips. 

He was the last of his kind, a riverboat 
skipper who could have followed no other 
Career, because he was born to the purple, 
heir to two previous generations of rivermen. 
He had learned the secrets of the Mississippi 
and Its tributaries before other boys were out 
Of high school. In his mind was a detailed 
Catalog of every curve and bend, eddy and 
Tipple, snag and bar. And with a sixth sense 
he could sniff the constant and hazardous 
changes that lurk in a mighty stream. 

There will be no more masters on the 
Texas deck of a sternwheeler. Dave Cook, 
Master and pilot of the old Mississippi II, 
Was the last, and now he is gone, just as his 
beloved sternwheeler is gone, replaced by a 
motor vessel. 

Generals and Congressmen inspected the 
Valley, its ports, and U.S. engineer projects 
With Captain Dave at the helm. They knew 
him as a perfectionist in the wheelhouse 
and an old-school gentleman in periods of 
Telaxation. 

Many will mourn him, but none more than 
that big river that always returned his affec- 
tion. The eternal flow of water and silt, 
bearing other boats and other pilots up and 
down stream, is indeed a living memorial to 
Capt. David Cook. 


Mr. Park Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
us consent I insert in the REC- 
ORD an editorial from the Washington 
Star of October 22, 1963, paying tribute 
to the Honorable Conrad Wirth. 
As one of his admirers and as one who 
Teels about the National Park Service 
Same way he does, I view his retire- 
Ment with a feeling of great sadness and 
The very determined and firm 
attitude he has maintained on preserva- 
tion of our great natural treasures has 
perhaps the finest contribution 
to this cause in our country. I 
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insert at this point the editorial on Con- 
nit Wirth: 
MR. PARK SERVICE 

We have sometimes been critical, even 
strongly critical, of the stiff-necked attitude 
of the National Park Service. When it stands 
like Horatius at the bridge, blocking some 
project vital to the emerging new Washing- 
ton, patience runs low. 

On the other hand, if it had not been for 
the National Park Service, Washington might 
well have lost, or perhaps never have ac- 
quired, what amounts to one of the finest 
park systems in the world. 

Since 1951, Conrad L. Wirth has been “Mr. 
Park Service” to us. 

Connie Wirth’s retirement as Park Service 
Director was announced last Friday, 4 days 
after Assistant Secretary of the Interior Car- 
ver made a speech to park superintendents 
that was highly critical of the organization's 
attitudes and contained the implication that 
the Interior Department high command had 
lost patience with Mr. Wirth. 

Among other things Mr. Carver charged 
the Service wih resorting to a semireligious 
mystique to thwart Interior Department pol- 
icies. He said it fostered a public-be- 
damned attitude and was not cooperating 
with the Department's new Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation. 

Mr. Wirth denies that his retirement was 
hastened by his superiors. And Interior Sec- 
retary Udall, since Mr. Carver's speech, has 
taken pains to praise Mr. Wirth's record and 
to disavow to Mr. Wirth’s subordinates Mr. 
Carver's implied slap. It is now clear that 
George B. Hartzog, who is to succeed Mr. 
Wirth as Director, was one of five men rec- 
ommended for the post by Mr. Wirth. His 
selection does not presage an about-face 
in national park policy. 

We are glad that this is the case. For to 
sacrifice to expediency or popular demands 
of the moment the basic policy of conserving 
natural America for generations yet unborn 
could have tragic consequences, 

The men who fathered the park movement 
were zealots. They were missionaries. With- 
out these qualities the movement never 
would have got off the ground. The men who 
continue their work must have the same 
basic zeal. 

While we intend to continue to argue the 
merits of specific decisions on the use of 
park land, we do not believe that a soft policy 
concerning such use should be adopted. We 
congratulate Connie Wirth on 32 years of 
dedicated service to the Nation and especially 
to its Capital. If his successor does as well, 
we will all have been very ably served. 


Good Pay for Good Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


1 Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the need for pay legislation is 
well known. The gentleman from Utah, 
Congressman Upatt, has introduced 
H.R. 8716 and I have introduced H.R. 
8717, an identical bill now actively under 
study by the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. These bills provide 
for increases in compensation for Mem- 
bers of Congress, the Judiciary, execu- 
tive, and career personnel. 

I submit an article entitled “Good 
Pay for Good Government” which I per- 
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sonally urge you to read. This is an ex- 
cellent, succinct summary of the reasons 
supporting adequate compensation for 
the members of regulatory agencies af- 
fecting transportation. The conditions 
justifying salary increases for the offi- 
cials of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
Federal Maritime Commission obviously 
apply with equal force to all other Gov- 
ernment executives. 

“Good Pay for Good Government” has 
been written by the Transportation As- 
sociation of America, a highly responsi- 
ble national transportation policy or- 
ganization whose membership consists 
of representatives of transport users, in- 
vestors, and carriers of all modes—in- 
cluding air, freight forwarder, highway, 
oil pipeline, railroad, and water carriers. 
I am informed that many of the mem- 
bers of its 113-man board of directors 
have rendered prior Government service 
and appreciate the importance of re- 
cruiting and retaining men of high 
caliber and integrity in regulatory posi- 
tions. 

I hope you will endorse the principles 
outlined in this article and support the 
authorization of appropriate increases 
in compensation for the persons covered 
by the pending bills: 

Goop Pay ror GOOD GOVERNMENT: THE NEED 
To ADJUST AGENCY MEMBER SALARY SCALES 
THE NEED FOR HOLDING ON TO TOP-CALIBER 
TRANSPORT AGENCY MEMBERS 

Transportation Association of America is 
concerned about keeping the 21-member 
positions on the Ciyil Aeronautics Board, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission filled with men 
who have become knowledgeable about the 
complex problems of transportation. 

It is generally recognized that during the 
period since the end of World War II there 
has occurred a rapid increase in the problems 
and responsibilities assumed by the Federal 
Government. This trend, accompanied by 
the quickening pace of our national economy, 
has increased the demand for Federal officers 
with sufficient ability and experience to qual- 
ify for publio service. Such excellence “will 
neither be obtained quickly, nor will it be 
retained for adequate periods, until we com- 
pensate our top officers on a basis commensu- 
rate with the complex and difficult roles as- 
signed to them” (Randall Report to Presi- 
dent, June 1963). 

The extensive obligations and duties im- 
posed upon the CAB, ICC, and FMC members 
responsible for the economic regulation of 
common carrier transport is apparent from 
the fact that in 1962 these 3 agencies 
decided 9,120 formal proceedings. These 
members were also involved in a vast num- 
ber of policy problems affecting safety, leg- 
islation, litigation, research, enforcement, 
and economic regulations. 

It is exceedingly difficult to keep these 21 
positions filled with experienced and sea- 
soned men who will exercise enlightened and 
objective Judgment in all matters requiring 
decision. For example, such difficulty is high- 
lighted by the fact that 13 of the 22 CAB 
members who served prior to the present in- 
cumbents occupied such positions less than 
3 years, only half the 6-year term of office. 
Fewer than one-third of these members 
served to the end of their appointed terms. 
In brief, this abbreviated service is not 
good—it is not in the public interest. 

THE HISTORY OF AGENCY MEMBER SALARY 

5 STRUCTURE 

The Congress, in 1887, created the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission, the first regu- 
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latory agency of the Federal Government. 
The annual salary of the Commissioners was 
then fixed at $7,500 per year. 

During the next 30 years this salary period- 
ically increased, reaching a $12,000 level in 
1920. The ICC members’ salary was reduced 
to $10,000 per year in 1932 as an economy 
measure during the depression. It was again 
restored 12 years later to $12,000 per year, 
raised to $15,000 per year in 1949, and to the 
present level of $20,000 per annum in 1956. 
This salary level also prevails today for the 
CAB and FMC, with the Chairman of these 
agencies authorized to receive $20,500 per 
year. 
STATE, LOCAL GOVERNMENT, AND OTHER OF- 

FICIALS ARE BETTER PAID 


A 1963 Civil Service Commission study 
showed the following comparative salaries: 

Over 900 Governors, mayors and city man- 
agers, administrative and professional execu- 
tives, Judges and public corporation officers 
receive annual salaries exceeding $25,000 per 
year—to a high of $60,000 per annum. 

Five hundred and eleven principal ad- 
ministrative officers of colleges and universi- 
ties and 143 administrators in the Nation's 
public school system receive salaries of 
$20,000 or more per annum. 

The pay scales of major foundation and 
other nonprofit institution executives range 
from $20,000 to more than $50,000 per year. 

A study of 14 nonprofit contractors han- 
dling Federal research and development work 
revealed that 186 officers, technical directors, 
and other staff members receive salaries rang- 
ing from $23,000 to $45,000 per year. 
revealed that 186 officers, technical directors, 

One hundred and twenty officers of the 
United Nations receive compensation ranging 
from almost $19,000 to over $25,000 per year. 
AGENCY CAREER EMPLOYEES ARE ALMOST AS WELL 

PAID 

In 1963, six staff members of the ICC, 
CAB, and FMC are receiving at least $20,000 
per year, the same salary paid to the agency 
members. Seventeen staffers are in the 
$19,000-$20,000 range, 18 are in the $18,000- 
$19,000 range, and 23 are in the $17,000- 
$18,000 range. A total of 64 career employees 
in these three agencies alone who earn almost 
as much as the agency members themselves. 

In 1962 President Kennedy advocated the 
principle of comparability between pay for 
Government career employees and the aver- 
age pay for private enterprise work at the 
same levels, The adoption of such prin- 
ciple in the Federal Salary Reform Act of 
1962 without concurrent upward adjustment 
of executive pay, has further aggravated the 
inequitable salary scales for agency members 
vis-a-vis career employees. 

In fact, proposed legislation (H.R. 7552) 
provides that grades 15, 16, 17 and 18 career 
employees can all earn $20,000 per year, clus- 
tering them with agency members. 

RECENT CONGRESSIONAL AND WHITE HOUSE 

ACTION 

The President, in his February 1962 mes- 

sage to Congress relevant to salary reform, 

the inadequacy of existing salary 
levels for executive positions. Later the same 
year the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee urged the President “to recom- 
mend for consideration at the next session 
of Congress appropriate increases in Federal 
executive salaries at all levels. 

In 1963 the President has recommended 
salary increases for classified employees 
ranging from 2 to 26 percent increases. In 
the meantime, he established in January 1963 
a 12-man Advisory Panel on Federal Salary 
Systems to submit salary recommendations, 
including the appropriate levels for executive 
salaries. Chairman Clarence B. Randall of 
the Advisory Panel submitted its report on 
June 12, 1963, recommending substantial 
salary increases for Cabinet members, Su- 
preme Court Justices, Members of Congress, 
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and other high Government officials, includ- 
ing regulatory agency members. 

In recommending salary increases for such 
positions, the Panel concluded as follows: 
“We are convinced that our top salary struc- 
ture no longer provides positive encourage- 
ment to men and women of the highest 
ability, dedication, and conviction about the 
American way of life to accept Federal ap- 
pointments in either the executive branch 
or the judiciary, or to seek Federal elective 
office with assurance that the financial de- 
mands upon them can, in most instances, be 
met from their salaries.” 

This report was transmitted to the Con- 
gress where it is now under active study by 
the Senate and House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committees. 


ADVISORY PANEL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
AGENCY MEMBERS 


Annual salaries of $35,000 per year were 
recommended for agency members and $40,- 
000 per year for agency chairmen. 

Additional financial benefits were recom- 
mended, including (1) reimbursement of 
residential moving costs to and from the 
seat of government, (2) per diem allowances 
up to $50 per day, (3) reimbursement -for 
other legitimate expenses incurred in the 
line of official duty, and (4) separation pay 


at the termination of service up to a maxi- 


mum of 3 months’ pay. 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCES AND REACTIONS OF PRESENT 
AND PAST AGENCY MEMBERS 


TAA conducted a special survey of the 
present and past members of the transporta- 
tion regulatory agencies to obtain firsthand 
information about the need for higher com- 
pensation. The following comments sup- 
port corrective action: 

“Speaking only for myself, financial con- 
siderations were almost entirely decisive in 
my case in leaving the only two important 
Federal Government positions I ever held.” 

“Had I not already established over a pe- 
riod of many years free-and-easy access to 
credit with two of my home State banks, 
it would have been financially impossible 
to serve out my terms. * Like most 
others, I still have a son preparing for col- 
lege and I see no way on the current salary 
level to provide adequately for his higher 
education.” 

“I have no hesitancy in saying that many 
highly competent people known to me have 
been required to leave the Government sery- 
ice against their basic desires and entirely 
because of financial and economic consid- 
erations.” 

“I would have stayed in Federal service 
longer because of the challenge and the 
broad scope of responsibility, however, when 
you are losing cash at the rate of $6,000 
per annum due to inadequate expense al- 
lowance, inadequate protection for your 
family eſther in the form of pension or 
insurance benefits, and on top of that losing 
50 to 75 percent of your earning capability 
or comparable positions, 2 years is about all 
a person can afford to give of his time.” 


cause of financial considerations. They were 
usually just starting into the high earnings 
portion of their career, they had sizable 
family obligations, and they were concerned 
not only with the diminution of income 
while in Washington, but also their loss of 
position on the promotional ladder in busi- 
ness or their profession.” 


“In my own case, service was at quite 
a personal sacrifice. My income was cut 
substantially and my personal expenses sub- 
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stantially increased. For a man with four 
young children to pick up and move to 
Washington, find suitable living accom- 
modations, schools, and in general to fit 
into a new community is an expensive proc- 
ess, and of course, none of this expense is 
borne by the Government.” 


“Gave up income and practice netting 
$25,000, equal to about $35,000 in Washing- 
ton; $5,350 extra taxes to date. Just had 
to remortgage house for $4,000." 

COMMENTS BY INFORMED PERSONS CONCERNED 
WITH THE PROBLEM 


Clarence B. Randall, former chairman of 
the advisory panel, says: “A man may have 
the highest and most dedicated purposes in 
the world, but he is also a normal human 
being. He may have parents to support, a 
home to buy, children to send to college, and 
& future to provide for. He must not be 
asked to make the full sacrifice. 
outside must share his burden.” 

Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
has declared; “If we are to retain in Goy- 
ernment service the highly skilled and able 
civilian employees who contribute so much 
to the Nation's strength, it is clear that cer- 
tain revisions are needed in the statutory pay 
structures for these employees.” 

John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, says: “Our National 
Government today is facing the most com- 
plex problems that man has ever experi- 
enced. * * * Therefore, the Government 
must be staffed from bottom to top with 
high-quality personnel capable of contribut- 
ing to solutions of these problems in the 
national interest.” 

Elmer B. Staats, Deputy Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, says: “Executive pay levels 
must be raised. Higher executive salaries are 
needed in order that we may pay what is 
necessary at career levels and in order that 
the Government may command the caliber of 
men needed in the sub-Cabinet levels.” 

Anthony F. Arpaia, former Chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, says: 
“We do have big government and we prob- 
ably do have too much government, but I 
think what we, as citizens, should do is In- 
sure that however much government we have 
it be good. And if we drive good people out 
of public office we are not only going to have 
big government, we are going to have bad 
government. 

Robert Ramspeck, former Congressman 
and chairman, Civil Service Commission, and 
member of the advisory panel, says: “We need 
the best possible people who will serve on the 
regulatory agencies long enough to acquire 
the expert knowledge and judgment which 
such responsibilities require.” 

TAA SUPPORT OF INCREASED AGENCY MEMBER 

COMPENSATION 


In 1956, because of deep concern of both 
carriers and shippers over the inadequate 
salaries paid to CAB, FMC, and ICC members, 
TAA Joined other organizations in asking 
Congress to grant a significant increase. 
This was accomplished later that year, when 
Congress authorized a 33 percent boost from 
$15,000 to $20,000, plus an additional $500 
for each chairman. 

In January 1963, the TAA Board of Direc- 
tors unanimously endorsed a substantial in- 
crease in present pay for such members, to 
be effected through either salaries or other 
allowances. Why? To increase attraction 
for and help maintain competent personnel. 

TAA, in February 1963, urged the Randall 
Advisory Panel to recommend appropriate 
compensation increases for regulatory agency 
members concerned with transportation. 
TAA now strongly encourages Congress to 
enact this year legislation to such effect, and 
urges interested organizations to join in 
this appeal. 


We on the 
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HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 

1796, President George Washington: “The 
compensation of the various officers of the 
United States in various instances, and in 
none more than in respect to the most im- 
portant stations, appears to call for legisla- 
tive revision * * * It would be repugnant to 
the vital principles of our Government vir- 
tually to exclude from public trusts talents 
and virtue unless accompanied by wealth.” 

1963, the Randall Advisory Panel on Fed- 
eral Salary Systems: “We are convinced that 
all Americans want and expect the highest 
competence in the conduct of national af- 
fairs. We are also convinced that the over- 
whelming majority of them will support sub- 
stantial adjustment in executive, legislative, 
and judicial pay if they have assurance that 
more adequate compensation will provide a 
major incentive to our ablest men and wom- 
en to serve in elective and appointive offices 
in the Federal Government.” 


Plaque Given to Hon. Lawrence F. 
O’Brien by the Affiliated Young Demo- 
crats of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 

PLAQUE GIVEN ro Hon. LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN 

BY THE AFFILIATED YOUNG DEMOCRATS OF 

New YORK 


The Affiliated Young Democrats of New 
York State on Wednesday noon, October 23, 
presented their annual award and plaque to 
a great American, Hon. Lawrence F. O’Brien, 
Special assistant to the President, at the 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

Harold R. Moskovit, State president of the 
Affillated Young Democrats, presided at this 
meeting of more than 50 members of the 
Organization who were present to honor Mr. 
O'Brien. 

Mr. Moskovit praised the outstanding work 
that Mr. O'Brien is doing in a most impor- 
tant assignment, as liaison between the 
President and Congress. He is one of the 
hardest and conscientious workers of this 
administration. His zeal and resourceful- 
ness has been very helpful to our great 
President John F. Kennedy in his arduous 
daily work, and we are proud to honor him 
today. 

Congressman JOSEPH P. ADDABBO, of the 
Seventh Congressional District of New York, 
Queens County, a member of the Affiliated 
Young Democrats, presented this plaque to 
Mr. O'Brien. 

The plaque reads as follows: 

“AFFILIATED YOUNG DEMOCRATS, INC., OF NEW 

YORK STATE, MERITORIOUS CITATION TO HON. 

LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN 


“In appreciation for faithful, unswerving, 
untiring, and extraordinary service on behalf 
of all the people of our country. 

“Admired, venerated, and honored by our 
members for your outstanding assistance and 
guidance given to us and all young people for 
Many years by helping us to promote the 
highest ideals of our young men and women, 
the future leaders of our city, State, and 
Nation. 

“Given this 23d day of October 1963, at the 
White House, Washington, D.C, 

“HAROLD R. Moskovrr, 
State President.“ 
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Need Federal Law To Curb Riots, Care for 
Domestic Tranquillity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Virginia, WILLIAM M. Tuck, some 
weeks ago introduced a bill in the House 
“seeking to curb the epidemic of racial 
troubles which have plagued this coun- 
try.” The Clarion-Ledger, published in 
Jackson, Miss., carried an editorial in a 
recent edition approving the bill. 

Congressman Tuck is no wildeyed 
racist. He is one of the most highly re- 
spected Members of this House. He is a 
former Governor of the great Common- 
wealth of Virginia. He is a man of great 
ability and sound judgment. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the stature 
of the man who is the author of the 
bill and the character of the paper which 
produced the editorial, I submit the edi- 
torial for printing in the Recorp. I hope 
that Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
to which the bill was referred, will show 
the same degree of zeal for this bill as 
he exercises in behalf of the “civil 
wrongs” bill now being considered by 
that committee, / 

The editorial follows: 

NEED FEDERAL Law To CURB Riots, CARE ron 
DOMESTIC TRANQUILLITY 

Pending in Congress is a measure intro- 
duced by Representative WILLIAM M. TUCK, 
of Virginia, seeking to curb the epidemic 
of racial troubles which have plagued this 
country. His bill would bar any person 
irrespective of his race, creed, or color, from 
crossing a State line for the purpose of 
demonstrating in violation of law or other- 
wise fomenting lawlessness or inciting to riot. 

The Nation vitally needs legislation of 
this type. Although the President of the 
United States and his politically minded At- 
torney General brother may now be con- 
cerned over the current outbursts of law 
violation and disorder, they seemingly have 
displayed a remarkable blindness as to the 
essential causes of such riots and acts of 
lawlessness incited by imported trouble- 
makers, 

For Various reasons, these agitators and 
their organizations from afar have been 
stirring up people to fever pitch and are 
working incalculable mischief. This situ- 
ation has been evident in many places, In 
virtually every case, the disobedience of 
law has been shown to have been methodi- 
cally inculcated into what were ordinarily 
peaceful and law-abiding people. 

These mass uprisings and organized flout- 
ings of law must stop, if we are to avoid 
major tragedy on a national scale. The best 
way to stop them, as Representative Tuck 
has suggested, is to prohibit outsider agita- 
tors from invading States where they have no 
business except to stir up disorder, or from 
conspiring to do so. 

The measure introduced by Representative 
Tuck would have equal application to every- 
one. It would apply to the KKK, NAACP, 
CORE, and to the Communist Party and its 
hired agents. In short, it would apply to all 
troublemakers who travel in interstate com- 
merce for their sinister purposes. 

“My bill is clearly within the purview and 
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intent of the Constitution,” Representative 
Tuck said in introducing it,” and is some- 
thing that is needed to protect the great 
bulk of our population, the lawabiding pub- 
lic that bears the responsibility of our in- 
dustry, our Government, and our religion. 
There is nothing strange or novel about my 
bill when viewed against the background of 
existing law. Since 1910, when Congress 
adopted the Mann Act (18 United States 
Code 2421), this legislative body has enacted 
a substantial number of criminal laws to 
free interstate commerce of corruptive in- 
fluence and to aid the States in law enforce- 
ment.” 

The Mann Act was aimed at the suppres- 
sion of the white slave traffic. It prohibited 
the transportation of females across State 
lines for immoral purposes. Later, in 1919, 
Congress made it a Federal offense to trans- 
port stolen automobiles in interstate com- 
merce, and this was later expanded to cover 
other kinds of stolen goods. 

In 1934, Congress enacted the Fugitive 
Felon Act, prohibiting interstate travel to 
avoid prosecution for crime, Clearly, it is 
sensible to penalize interstate flight to avoid 
prosecution and it makes even better sense 
to prohibit interstate travel which is under- 
taken with the intent of violating the law. 
Such a Federal enactment could have the 
effect of deterring wrongdoing at its very 
source. 

Congress has seen the wisdom of this cp- 
proach. In 1961 it enacted a law prohibiting 
travel in interstate commerce with the in- 
tent to carry on or commit any crime of 
violence to further any of a number of speci- 
fled activities. 

The bill proposed by Representative Tock 
of Virginia, merely carries this approach to 
its logical conclusion by penalizing travel 
across State lines with the intent to provoke 
rioting or violate any State law. 

The distinguished Virginia Congressman 
properly concludes that the States without 
exception are capable and desirous of en- 
forcing the law on a local basis. 

This can be accomplished if the States are 
protecting from vicious outside influences 
which snub local laws and ignore community 
mores, resulting in the chaos so widely preva- 
lent in our country today. 


State and local officials are entitled to exer- 
eise their police powers freely, “to insure 
domestic tranquility” as guaranteed by the 
Constitution. Such power legally and his- 
torically rests with the States and their 
communities. 


Wheat for the Russians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, the Bos- 
ton Herald of October 11, commenting 
on the sale of wheat to the Russians, 
makes two pertinent points. 

There is no political issue in the wheat 
sale, the Herald points out, and adds 
that while it is a straight business deal 
benefiting both buyer and seller, the 
United States by and large does better 
than Russia. 

The editorial follows: 

WHEAT FOR THE RUSSIANS 

The Republican Party should abandon any 
idea of making the Russian wheat sale a 
political issue. There's no issue there. 
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The deal is highly advantageous to the 
United States. 

Wheat is now our principal agricultural 
surplus. The overage stood at slightly more 
than a billion bushels at the end of Septem- 
ber. of 150 million bushels to 
the Soviets will save the taxpayers $200 mil- 
lion in storage and handling costs in addi- 
tion to profiting dealers and producers. 

At the same time the United States is 
running an international payments deficit 
of several billion dollars a year. The hard 
money payment which the Russians will 
make for the wheat will reduce the deficit 
by some $250 million. 

It is claimed that because the wheat is 
being sold to the Reds at the world price, 
which is substantially below the U.S. price, 
we are somehow subsidizing the Russians. 
This is not true. The subsidy is paid to 
American farmers and would be paid 
whether the wheat was sold to the Russians 
or allowed to rot in storage. 

Nor in authorizing this sale are we doing 
the Russians any fayor for which we could 
exact political concessions in return. The 
Reds need grain because of bad harvests at 
home. But they are not desperate for it. If 
we refused to sell, they could fill their needs 
elsewhere and at the world price. 

This is a straight business deal in which 
both sides gain something, but in which the 
United States by and large does better than 
Russia. 

There may be a political issue in the ques- 
tion of extending U.S.-Russian trade gen- 
erally. This would involve modification of 
the Johnson Act, which prohibits loans to 
foreign governments in default to the United 
States, and possibly some changes in our 
export licensing regulations. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee is about to 
launch an investigation into this whole field. 

But the wheat sale, as the President said 
Wednesday, is a one-shot deal, It commits 
us to in the way of future trade 
policy. It is simply good business. And the 
GOP should be the last to criticize that. 


Says the Miami Herald, “The Cross-State 
Canal: Dig” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the October 12 edition of the 
Miami Herald ran the following editorial 
urging immediate construction of the 
cross-Florida barge canal and clearly 
demonstrates that all Florida is united 
behind this project. The editorial deals 
chiefly with economic benefits and it is 
well to point out that in the opinion of 
most backers of the canal, the project 
has also even greater justification for its 
defense values. 

The editorial reads: 

No BoonpoccteE Now—THeE Cnoss-Srarx 

Cana: Dic 

In the small hours of some legislative 
morning deep in the fall Congress probably 
will come across a $1 million supplementary 
appropriation recommended by President 
Kennedy and fancied by much of Florida. 

It Is the beginning allocation for the cross- 
Florida barge canal, a project long stranded 
by public inertia, private interests, boon- 

watchers and some legitimate doubts 


that it would be a good thing for Florida. 


Now that the project has moved com- 
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pletely away from its ship canal phase, 
which well might have damaged the water 
resources of south Florida, extensive in- 
vestigation of its benefits recommends it to 
the Herald for endorsement, 

We hope, in short, that the House Appro- 
priations Committee will pass the initial 
appropriation for a project which Congress 
has already authorized along to the House 
for action at some time before adjournment. 

The canal would run across the waist of 
Florida from Yankeetown to Palatka, thence 
along the St. Johns River to Jacksonville. 

Is it indeed a boondoggle? 

It was in the make-work period of the 
1930's. 

It is not so now, despite the scoffing of a 
picture magazine which enjoys huge mail 
subsidies provided by the taxpayer. 

Today it would be an important link in a 
national waterway system that would bring 
the east coast and the gulf coast 650 miles 
closer to each other. 

Within Florida, it would hasten the com- 
pletion of the Sanford-Indian River Canal, 
the extension of the Gulf Coast Intracoastal 
Waterway from the St. Marks River to 
Tampa, and the dredging of the East Coast 
Intracoastal Waterway from Fort Pierce to 
Miami to a depth of 12 feet. 

Completion of the Cross-Florida Canal 
would, we believe, make these improvements 
economically feasible. The whole State then 
would be served by a watery thoroughfare 
for barge traffic and pleasure craft. 

And at the modest depth intended, with 
dams and locks to guarantee it, the canal 
would in fact serve an important flood con- 
trol and water conservation role. 

What about the economic feasibility of a 
project which may cost $145 million before 
it is completed? 

The U.S. Corps of Engineers and the pri- 
vate research firm of Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
have returned favorable reports on its econ- 
omic feasibility, 

Industry as far south as Miami would 
benefit by cheap bulk rates for shipping. 

While the 150-foot wide, 12-foot-deep canal 
with its system of dams and locks would 
flood swampland areas of the Oklawaha River 
valley, there is reason to believe that in time 
the valley must be flooded anyway for water 
conservation. 

Cross-State has an eminent list of sponsors 
and an impressive pedigree. 

It is supported by the Governor and the 
legislature. It has the active backing of the 
board of conservation, and a canal authority 
has been formed to promote it. 

The Florida Waterways Association has en- 
dorsed it. After a searching study, the Na- 
tural Resources and Waterways Committee 
of the Florida Council of 100 gave its ap- 


val. 

Outside Florida the project has the back- 
ing of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, the Mississippi Valley Association and 
the Intracoastal Canal Association of Louisi- 
ana and Texas. 

Since Florida's future swings on the excel- 
lence of its transportation facilities, doubt 
ought to be resolved in favor of any project 
which would tend to bind the State together 
ae join it in turn with the rest of the Na- 

on. 

The time for talk has passed. Gentlemen, 
let us dig. 


Soviet Wheat Sale Details Grow Murky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, over 
the weekend we received information 
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that the Soviet Union will continue to 
sell wheat to Finland and other nations, 
despite natural doubts concerning the 
intensity of its crop failure and its ulti- 
mate purpose in purchasing commodities 
from Canada, the United States, and 
other Western World sources. 


The massive nationwide propaganda 
blitz carried on by administration public 
relations wizards has been of such in- 
tensity during recent months that the 
sale of wheat to the Soviet Union has 
been pawned off on the public, while in 
reality, it is a tragic betrayal of American 
interests. 


The Soviet wheat sale comes under 
the most effective scrutiny by Colum- 
nist Eliot Janeway in this morning’s 
Chicago Tribune, and I insert this article 
into the Recorp at this point, since it 
effectively calls attention to the question- 
able and conflicting circumstances of 
this entire transaction. 


Sovier WHEAT SALE DETAILS Grow MURKY 
(By Eliot Janeway) 


New Tonk. October 27—American achieve- 
ments in the field of foreign affairs have an 
odd way of beginning as solid and defined, 
and then growing mistier and mistier. Now 
our sale of grain to the Soviets seems to be 
turning from an accompilshed fact to a more 
tentative accommodation, almost as if it 
dealt with “technicians” who were to be 
shipped out of Cuba, not wheat to be shipped 
out of Great Lakes and gulf ports. President 
Kennedy, indeed, has already thought it wise 
to drop a hint, in his speech at the Uni- 
versity of Maine, about the possibility of 
Russia spurning our offer to sell grain. 

It's well to remember too that if and as 
US. grain eventually begins to move to Rus- 
sia, any deals made will be subject to various 
provisos. It’s not clear what all of them will 
be. For example, the Presidential declara- 
tion left the key question of credit very 
murky. Sales were to be for cash, but they 
were also to be on normal commercial terms; 
and the latter phrase means 18 months’ 
credit. No one has yet explained where the 
credit is coming from. 

PROBLEM IN SHIPPING 


Another Presidential proviso applies to 
shipping. Mr, Kennedy has laid it down that 
half of any wheat sold to the Soviets in the 
grain trade will have to trayel in American- 
flag ships. But, as exporters know well, 
there's a practical difficulty over shipping as 
well as over credit, American-flag ships, are 
high-cost carriers, certainly higher cost than 
Soviet-flag ships, whose crews are paid in 
rubles or zlotys. Besides, much Soviet ship- 
ping was acquired for no cash cost, but 
by bartering oil with Greek shipowners and 
with Scandinavian, Italian, German, and 
Japanese shipbuilders. 

On the face of it, this Kennedy formula to 
protect U.S. shipping and U.S. maritime jobs 
in popular. (So, for that matter, is the 
decision to let private business handle any 
deals made.) The conflict arises from the 
fact that private business, 6f whatever na- 
tionality, prefers not to ship in American 
bottoms because they cost more than foreign- 
flag shipping. 

There's only one basis on which we could 
hope to stick Russia for the high cost of 
American freight—if Russia were too desper- 
ate to bargain. But the Finanical Post of To- 
ronto has already confirmed the apprehen- 
sion expressed in this column on September 
30 that Russia was buying more in Canada 
than she really needs: first, to corner the 
market there and freeze China out; and 
second, in order to resell Canadian grain to 
Cuba, to the European satellites, and to our 
own friends and allies in free Europe. 
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SATELLITES PULL BACK 


Obviously, this isn't a desperate move, it's 
a smart one, And part and parcel of the 
smart move Russia has made in Canada is 
the right she has reserved to move her pur- 
chases in ships of her own choice. She can 
charter all that that she wants in the world 
market well under the cost of American-flag 
freighters. Now the satellites, who've really 
been bidding for our grain, are pulling back 
because American-flag shipping costs too 
much. 

In the world as it exists today, a great 
power without a competitive merchant ma- 
rine—or without a policy for getting one—is 
economically disarmed. For whatever other 
Values or volume may stagnate or decline, 
traffic on the high seas is going to increase. 

Partiy, this will be due to the sharper 
competitive thrust of European and Japa- 
nese industry, which must export to prosper 
and, indeed, to live. But partly it is due to 
the expansive drive of the Soviet economy to 
Penetrate the markets of the world and in- 
fluence the economies of our allies and 
friends. One of the ways the Soviets have 
made themselves competitive internationally 
has been by building up their merchant ma- 
rine, 


There’s nothing any private person or 
group can do to make American shipping 
competitive with the fleets which sail under 
the flags of more beneyolently realistic gov- 
ernments. It can only be done by Govern- 
ment. 

Of this point, John F. Kennedy could do 
Worse than look back on the most success- 
Tul single tour of duty in the governmental 
Career of his father, Joseph P. Kennedy. In 
the fateful period of transition between the 
New Deal and crisis years, Joe Kennedy rec- 
ognized the need for a Government shipping 
Operation and he became Roosevelt’s mari- 
time administrator. Today, we need a ship- 
Ping policy and a tough minded adminis- 
trator just as much as we did in 1937. 


Area Redevelopment Program in 
Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


or TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. BASS. Mr. Speaker, the area re- 
development program has been of sig- 
nificant value throughout the country. 

my own State of Tennessee, and par- 
ticularly in my congressional district, it 
has proved to be a great economic boon. 

‘ee major projects, for the cities of 
Springfield, Centerville, and Waynes- 
ro, were the subjects of articles in re- 
Cent editions of the Nashville Tennes- 
Sean. In my opinion, these articles 
Clearly illustrate the importance of ARA 
Projects, and I would like to commend 
them to the attention of my colleagues. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, 

therefore, these articles follow: 
[From the Nashville Tennessean, Sept. 22, 

. 1963] 
Way PAVED ror 440 Joss 
(By Nat Caldwell) 

Sprincrie.p.—The Kennedy administration 
Area Redevelopment Administration pro- 
Sram has paved the way for $5.5 million in 
Rew public and private facilities here, 440 
sair, ee and $1.5 million in added retail 
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Mayor Travis Price, whose estimates of 
gain were supported by similar estimates 
from the local chamber of commerce, 
both the ARA program and the accelerated 
public works program. 

But at the same time he blasted “delays 
and nit-picking” by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, which, under Federal regula- 
tions, must pass finally on most ARA finan- 
cial transactions. 

SBA's legal division has delayed for weeks, 
according to the mayor, an ARA purchase 
of 65 percent of the bonds for construction 
of a new dog food factory. 

On balance, however, the area redevelop- 
ment program and its allied accelerated pub- 
lic works effort have accomplished hand- 
somely their job-creating purpose for eligible 
midstate towns and counties. 

From Springfield to Camden, from Center- 
ville to Waynesboro, the dollar and cents 
and jobs achievements reported by local pub- 
lic officials is impressive. 

Sprinfield’s basic water system expansion 
financed by a $208,000 accelerated public 
works grant and a $208,000 APW loan kicked 
off the present wave of expansion. 

Mayor Price said that the new water stor- 
age tower rising high in the air over Spring- 
field’s new industrial subdivision was the 
“final convincer“ for two industrial pros- 
pects, now building new plants here. 

Until the water system enlargement came 
through, Springfield had to talk around pres- 
sure limitations, which impaired fire protec- 
tion. 

With it, the new industrial subdivision 
soon will have three factories instead of one. 

Mayor Price listed expansions underway 
or recently completed that hinged on the 
water system expansion or the general eco- 
nomic improvement that accompanied it: 

Goddard & Goddard, new building to per- 
mit expansion of existing factory, $500,000; 
Nutone Corp. plant, $1 million; Tennessee 
Wells Corp., the dogfood maker, $1 million; 
new post office, $250,000; new residences, $1 
million; Springfield Baptist Church, $300,000; 
new junior high school, $800,000, ~ 

With the half a million water system ex- 
pansion, the total of new construction under- 
way or recently completed rises to $5.5 
million. 

Arch Bratton, Tennessee ARA field repre- 
sentative, who “worked up” both the water 
works grant and loan and the ARA pur- 
chase of 65 percent of the bonds for con- 
structing the doogfood plant, said: 

“This general expansion is what is meant 
by calling the ARA and its affiliated APW 
program a seed money investment designed 
to encourage additional private and local 
government effort.” 

Mayor Price said: We're moving in high 
gear now. Springfield and Robertson Coun- 
ties now have raised their sights toward a 
new dam at Rossview on the Red River. We 
are going to start work on that quickly.” 

He pointed out that the Wells company’s 
new dogfood plant will use as much locally 
produced corn and wheat as it can find to 
supply the chief raw material for its prod- 
uct. 

“This means that the agricultural 
wealth of the county will be raised,” he said. 

“In my dealings with the ARA, I have 
found a refreshing unbureaucratic approach 


to the problems of timing and the problems 


of need,” he declared. 

“But once we got past the ARA participa- 
tion, we ran into the same old bureaucratic 
dallying and redtape in SBA. This should 
be eliminated.” 

In Washington, the national administra- 
tion recently started a shakeup of SBA 
personnel and procedures to give greater 
effectiveness to its ARA and accelerated 
public works programs. 

Charles Ralph, Springflield Chamber of 
Commerce executive secretary, estimated that 
65 new service industry jobs will be created 
for each 100 new industrial jobs. This as- 
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sures an eventual new job total of 440 from 
the present wave of new industry and ex- 


pansions. 


[From the Nashville Tennessean, Oct. 5, 
1963] 


Busy Warne Orr ARA List: Fast Expansion 
OF Joss ENDS Am ELIGIBILITY 


(By Nat Caldwell) 


WAYNESBORO, TENN.— Wayne County, the 
first Tennessee county to work itself off the 
Area Redevelopment Administration's eligible 
list, expects to be officially notified of its 
progress within a few days. 

Mayor Joe Sevier, of Waynesboro, and 
County Judge James Martin both have re- 
ceived word from the State employment se- 
curity department that job totals are rising 
so rapidly that Wayne's status may be 
changed. 

Smith County went off the eligible list a 
few weeks alo. But start of construction on 
a new $40 million Federal dam and a major 
interstate highway project in the county 
were responsible for the employment boost 
that removed Smith County from the eligible 
list. 

ARA, after it officially accepts State notice 
of rising job trends, allows the successfully 
redeveloping county 6 months to apply for 
additional ARA and accelerated public works 
projects. 

Mayor Sevier and Judge Turner estimated 
that the increase in county employment, 
which started less than a year ago, will add 
at least $2 million to Wayne County indus- 
trial payrolls by the end of 1964. 

New industrial job totals will reach 500 
to 800 by that time. : 

An ARA grant of $40,000 helped to trigger 
the successful efforts to locate a new rain- 
wear plant at Waynesboro and to obtain a 
major expansion of an existing Genesco shoe 
plant. 

The ARA grant is paying for construction 
of additions to the Waynesboro water supply 
and a new pressure tank. 

Another ARA research and study grant of 
$14,000 is expected to recommend a plan for 
development of Natural Bridge, a private 
park, and scenic attraction in the county, 

“It's a good feeling to know that your lo- 
cal economy, after being stalled for years, at 
last is rapidly rising,” Mayor Sevier declared. 

“But it is painful to consider that your 
town soon may be ineligible for the type of 
assistance from ARA and related Federal 
agencies that have meant so much,” he 
added. 
dge Martin suggested that some addi- 
tional applications for ARA and accelerated 
public works projects will be made before the 
6-month cutoff date. 

Arch Bratton, Tennessee ARA field repre- 
sentative, told Mayor Sevier and Judge Mar- 
tin that these Federal redevelopment pro- 


grams were intended to help cities and 


counties get started upward. 

“But when there's a local head of steam 
built up, it’s time to help out in another less 
fortunate area,” he said. 

* . * . . 

Hundreds of new factory jobs have been 
created at Waynesboro and the county's two 
smaller towns, Collinwood and Clifton, 

The State already has spent $2 million and 
soon will spend another million widening 
and improving U.S. Highway 64 on both 
sides of Waynesboro and within the city 
limits. 

“I think that the Wayne County advance- 
ment is what every one of the 48 counties 
presently eligible for redevelopment assist- 
ance should aim at,” Bratton said. 

He reported that ARA has in process in 
Tennessee eight industry projects with an 
overall cost of $11 million and prospects for 


creating 1,656 new jobs. 


Also in process are three ARA public fa- 
cility loans and grants totaling $776,000 
which will aid in the creation of 600 new jobs. 
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Waynesboro's new water pressure system, 
which includes a 200,000-gallon tank on top 
of the same high hill where the new $800,- 
000 county hospital is located, is one of these 
public facility loans and grants. 

Four additional ARA loans for Tennessee 
industrial projects have been approved and 
there are 11 more approved loans and grants 
for public facilities. 

One new plant has just been completed 
in Waynesboro’s * * * and a second plant 
soon will be finished. 

On the hill just above the industrial park, 
the new $600,000 Wayne County Hospital has 
Just opened. 

Between the industrial park and the town 
square a new four-lane bridge is being com- 
pleted across Green River. 

At Collinwood, 12 miles away, where Judge 
Martin for many years was mayor, a new gar- 
ment plant that opened 2 months ago has the 
town booming. 

Thirty new homes costing $260,000 have 
been built in Collinwood in the past 6 
months. Three times that number have 
been built in Waynesboro in the past 2 


years. 

The State of Tennessee, according to Mayor 
Sevier, helped kick off the countywide de- 
velopment program with its rebuilding pro- 
gram for Highway 64. It will not be finished 
for another year. 

But the main impetus was supplied by 
local civic leaders at Waynesboro, Collinwood, 
and Clifton. 

The countywide support for new industry 
Is illustrated by the lopsided 1,001 to 116 
vote for a $110,000 county bond issue for 
expansion of a Clifton garment factory. The 
referendum was held September 23. 

Waynesboro’s two new plants are Hygrade 
Manufacturing Co., makers of rainwear and 
all-weather garments, and Genesco, Inc., 
makers of shoes. * * * Eventually, it will add 
300 workers to the present Genesco work 
force. 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, Oct. 2, 
963] 

CENTERVILLE Gers INDUSTRY; HICKMAN 
Country ReBsUILDS To Meer FIELD COMPETITION 
(By Nat Caldwell) 

CENTERVILLE, Tenn.—A late-comer in the 
competition for industry practically needs to 
build a new community and that’s what 
Centerville and Hickman County have done. 

Public officials and local civic leaders said 
yesterday the town and the county are gain- 
ing from the improvements that helped to 
attract the industry as well as from the two 
new plants that opened recently. 

A new. $800,000 county hospital is under 
construction, a new airport, a new country 
club and golf course, and several residential 
subdivisions have been built. 

The city of Centerville has extended its 
city limits five miles northward to incorpor- 
ate substantial new territory including a 
new 240-acre industrial subdivision. - 

County Judge Ira Rich, who joined Cen- 
terville Mayor Emory Gill in inventorying 
the improvments, said: 

“It may sound strange, but very few of 
these improvements were even seriously 
thought of as long as 2 years ago.” 

Hickman County since then has built two 
large new consolidated elementary schools, 
one in Centerville, and 18 new bridges with 
an estimated overall cost of $1.5 million. 

The Area Redevelopment Administration 
got in the act early. At a critical point, it 
authorized a $40,000 loan and an $80,000 
grant to the city for extending its water 
system, Much of this water expansion al- 
ready is underway in the new four-square 
mile annexed area north of town. 

The natural gas system also is being en- 
larged, streets improved, and new access 
roads have been built to the industrial sub- 
division and the new hospital. 
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yor Emery Gill emphasized that the 


oe: 8 Commission has been reacti- 


vated and that a new zoning ordinance is 
on its way through the City Council. 

J. & H. Manufacturing Co., garment manu- 
facturers alread is employing 175 workers 
and eventually may go to 750. Rivers Man- 
ufacturing Co., plastic sign maker, is em- 
ploying 70 workers now and probably will 
top the 100 mark by Christmas. 

W. B. Kittrell, president of the Hickman 
County Industrial Development Corp., said 
officials of both companies were “impressed 
by the fact that we got busy rebuilding our 
community almost from the ground up.” 

“After trying half a dozen times but never 
really coming close to getting a new plant 
over a period of 17 years, we needed to ac- 
complish a lot of little things before we 
had a chance to do anything big.“ Kittrell 
said. 

“The Jaycees sodded the courthouse lawn 
in grass about 3 years ago and that sort of 
started things moving,” he added. 

Publicity given Hickman County's low 
grade iron ore and cobalt ore 2 years ago 
started Kittrell and other civic leaders 
searching for new job opportunities in min- 
erals. Eighty years ago Hickman County was 
one of the South’s great producers of iron 
for industry. 

As a result the county's newest ARA ap- 
plication seeks a loan for establishment of a 
sand and silicia extraction plant. A new 
company, called Hickman Industries, hopes 
soon to be producing the silica in sufficient 
quantities to supply needs of Middle Tennes- 
see's chemical Industry. 

County Judge Rich is seeking a special 
study by State and Federal geologists to 
bring up-to-date all older studies of Hick- 
man County minerals from iron ore to 
phosphate. à 

His goal; to interest private industry in 
restoring or expanding minerals production 
in several fields. 

R. T. Rivers and William Askins, operators 
of the new plastic sign industry, both are na- 
tives of the county. 

“We had a plant already at Tullahoma and 
we established the plant here, because it 
looked as if the people really wanted to go,” 
Askins said. “They are proving that we were 
correct.” 

Mayor Gill said that “even before we have 
any serious new industrial prospects, we are 
preparing to grade and drain an additional 
site in the industrial subdivision.” 

Judge Rich pointed out that the same 
type of planning is proceeding at the new 
county hospital. “The site has been graded 
and utilities installed so that we can ex- 
pedite construction of a county nursing 
home and a county health center building 
when funds are available,” Judge Rich said. 

“They need to be built adjoining the new 
hospital and that’s where they will be built,” 
he added. 


Editorial in Iron Age Questions Kennedy 
Policies in Dealing With Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many Americans are confused as to just 
what kind of policy the Kennedy admin- 
istration is following in foreign affairs, 
especially in dealing with communism, 
the world's basic sickness. 


October 28 


For a long time many of us believed 
that we had no policy, but as time passes 
and we watch the strange zigzags fol- 
lowed by the President and the State 
Department we begin to wonder. Per- 
haps there is a policy, a very definite 
policy which, in the end, will result in 
full acceptance of the goal of the Soviet 
Union, peaceful coexistence. Of course, 
the weakness in accepting this whole 
theory is that peaceful coexistence is 
really only a subgoal, so to speak, of the 
Communists, their final goal is complete 
victory and world domination and peace- 
ful coexistence is merely a means of at- 
taining the full realization of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

Americans, thank heaven, are not 
asleep. In spite of the doubletalk from 
the White House, the management of the 
news, and the continued barrage of 
propaganda by administration special- 
ists, most Americans have not swallowed 
the line that the Communists have 
changed their spots. The ideas ex- 
pressed in the following editorial, “Soft 
on Communism?—Well, Now What Do 
You Think?” from the Iron Age of Octo- 
ber 24, 1963, expresses what a lot of us 
are thinking. : 

When will Congress demand the Presi- 
dent tell us and the American people his 
real program? 

Sort on COMMUNISM?—WELL, Now WHAT Do 
You THINK? 

The administration may not be soft on 
communism—but it sure looks as if it were. 
If you do not think so, look around a bit— 
then recall what things were like a few years 
ago. 

All this is in the name of peace. But so 
were past confidences in the Russians—all 
of which were smashed to smithereens. 

While the ink is still wet on the ban-the- 
bomb entente, the Russians had their little 
party—holding American and British mil- 
itary units up on the way to Berlin. And 
what did Washington say “on the highest 
authority"? 

They said—first that is—that it was all a 
mistake. Surely Mr, Khrushchey must not 
know what was cooking. Then later, by 
golly, it did look like a planned sortie to put 
the Americans and the British in their places. 

That was quite hard for our striped-pants 
guys to belleve after all the Russian malarky 
about peace, coexistence, friendship, and 
coe tried-and-true doublecrosser sweet 

But what turns one's stomach is to see the 
President of the United States greeting the 
arch doublecrosser Tito. Not only is this 
guy a Communist of the first water, but he 
is playing the Russians and the Americans 
for fish. And if he isn't doing that, then he 
is in a secret deal with Khrushchev to take 
us for everything we have. 

To see this fellow—picked by Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Stalin over free Yugoslavs— 
traveling in the United States as an “unoffi- 
cial guest” ought to gag anyone who remem- 
bers what he did to freedom-loving Yugo- 
Blavsg. 

Things look mighty strange in Washington 
these days. We interfere with a junta in 
the Dominican Republic, we insult the Ca- 
nadians, we put up with a dictator in South 
Vietnam, we row with De Gaulle, and we let 
politicians and idiots overrule some dedicat- 
ed State Department career people. 

And while we are being sanctimonious 


around in cotton bunting. We try our best 
to keep from hurting Mr. Khrushehev's feel- 
ings lest he be mad at us. 


that is about what 
Anyone who can’t see that is hopeless. 


Proclamation of the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 


& proclamation of the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia on the occasion of the 
45th anniversary of the Czechoslovak 

Republic which for the last 15 years has 

been under Communist domination. 

I join the Council of Free Czechoslo- 
Vakia in the hope that freedom will re- 
turn not just to Czechoslovakia but that 
self-determination will be achieved by 
all the captive peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain. Certainly free men everywhere 
should dedicate themselves to this des- 
perately important cause, for in freedom 
for all lies security for all and without 
the one the other cannot exist. 

The proclamation follows: 

THE PROCLAMATION OF THE COUNCIL OF FREE 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
45TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK 
REPUBLIC 


October 28, 1963, will mark thə 45th anni- 
versary of the birth of the Czechoslovak Re- 
Public. On that day in 1918, the Czechs and 
Slovaks once again took into their own 
hands the destiny of their country, as they 
had done as far back in history as the ninth 
century. On this anniversary, the Council 
Of Free Czechoslovakia will commemorate 
both the good and the bad fortunes of the 
Czechoslovak people. We remember the 
Period of less than 20 years of the First Re- 
Public upon which T. G. Masaryk left the 
imprint of his greatness. We recall this 
Period with sadness, for we strongly believed 
during these years that world developments 
Would give us more time for a more profound 
Consolidation of the state. We remember 
With horror the days of the Munich crisis, a 
Quarter of a century ago, when we were 
Sacrificed as a result of a great international 
Crisis in which the world found itself, and 
then the postwar period during which the 
democracies again, after winning the war 
and crushing a rightist dictator, were un- 
able to stop a leftist one. The Council of 
Free Czechoslovakia further remembers the 
Uneven struggle of Czechoslovak democrats 
against Stalinists who, during the period of 
1945-48, found allies in our ranks and whose 
treachery and subversion we were unable 
to avert in time. Finally, we commemorate 
the February 1948 coup which initiated the 
current epoch of suffering for the Czecho- 
Slovak people. 

The consequences of the Communist coup 
and the subsequent rule by a foreign ideol- 
Ogy, directed from a foreign country and not 
Compatible with the tradition of our nation, 
dan be Illustrated as follows: 
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The Communists were able to accomplish 
all they strove for by means of exploiting 
class hatred, simultaneously, however, they 
failed in everything requiring love of peo- 
ple and love of the nation. They succeeded 
in whipping up production by forcing thou- 
sands of people, and mainly women, into 
the production line, but they falled to pro- 
vide them with a better living standard, 
chiefly because the fruits of their work were 
shipped into the Soviet Union and elsewhere 
in the world to support Soviet imperialist 

oals. 

z The Communists destroyed all the work- 
ers’ rights, and so destroyed the workers’ 
love for work. This could best be seen in 
large-scale absenteeism and in the produc- 
tion of inferior goods. 

The Communists succeeded in taking 
away the land from the peasants, but they 
failed—in spite of the technological advan- 
tage of large pieces of land—to provide the 
population with enough food. 

The Communists succeeded in bringing 
the class struggle into the classrooms, re- 
ducing the caliber of teachers and the level 
of student education—poisoned by the in- 
doctrination of obsolete Communist ideol- 
ogy—but they were unable to prevent the 
boiling of hatred—especially in the universi- 
ties—brought about by this system, against 
communism teachers and even among 
the most privileged class of Communist stu- 
dents. The Communists succeeded, under 
the banner of class struggle, in rewriting the 
history of our Nation and also the history of 
our literature and art, trying to eliminate 
all the humanitarian ideals so dear to us 
for centuries, In this they succeeded so well 
that even the most trusted Communist 
writers and artists finally started to rebel. 
These failures are, of course, generally known 
and it may be fruitless to elaborate further. 

It is quite clear that the Iron Curtain, as 
it stands at the present time around the 
Czechoslovak Republic in the form of barbed 
wire and minefields, amply testifies to what 
the Communists themselves feel about their 
popularity among the Czechoslovak people. 

Despite these tragic manifestations, we do 
not commemorate this anniversary in nega- 
tive or nostalgic despair, Even President 
Novotny Just recently was forced to admit 
the economic and moral bankruptcy of the 
class system of justice, and tried in vain, 
to shift the responsibility to others. 

The ideology of communism has finally 
played itself out even among the intellec- 
tuals, educated in Communist schools; this 
anachronism is the target of everyday humor, 
The rock upon which the Nejedlys, Stolls, 
and Drdas—now dead either physically or 
certainly morally—tried to build their reli- 
gion of class dictatorship, is crumbling. 
And this is happening at a time when the 
Communist power monolith is split into two 
hostile factions, the Soviet and the Chinese, 
and when a food shortage forces both Soviet 
Rusisa and the Czechoslovak Republic to 
solicit aid among the capitalistic countries. 

All this points to new possibilities in the 
future and we must be ready for these new 
developments. We are calling all people of 

will to be alert to these potential pos- 
sibilities, be they at home or in other coun- 
tries. Now is the time to forget old quarrels; 
a time when we must shake hands, raise our 
heads in the hope that Communist rule will 
not last forever. We have to show that we 
have gained from the suffering, and that we 
have learned from our own mistakes. We 
have to conduct ourselves with greater 
statesmanship and less selfishness. Let us 
learn to rely less on our friends and more 
on ourselves. Let us not state repeatedly 
that we are a small nation. A nation, in the 
words of poet Otakar Brezina, is a fraternity 
of the dead, the living and the yet unborn. 
We therefore belong to the fraternity of 
people reaching far into the past, to the ar- 
rival of the Christian teachers, Cyril and 
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Methodius, and extending into the future be- 
yond the range of today’s perspective. 

An ancient Chinese proverb, quoted re- 
cently by President Kennedy, states that, “A 
journey of a thousand miles must begin with 
a single step.” Let us, then, step forward 
with the knowledge that the sweet fruit of 
freedom is to be harvested only by people 
who are firm in their roots and in their 
awareness of their identity and goals. 

COUNCIL OF FREE CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 

Wasurncton, D.C., October 1963. 


Gertrude Robinson Smith, Founder of 
Tanglewood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
death in New York City of Gertrude 
Robinson Smith was a great blow to 
everyone who had been fortunate to 
know something of her remarkable life 
end dedication to music. Her name will 
forever live in the hearts of all those 
seriously concerned with the develop- 
ment of arts in the United States. Her 
life was a living tribute to excellence and 
the greatest testament to her life is the 
famous Tanglewood. The story of her 
long and happy life was admirably sum- 
marized in a recent New York Times 
obituary. I am happy to include this 
article from the Times of Wednesday, 
October 23. It says a great deal about a 
very great and gracious lady. 

The article follows: 

Miss GERTRUDE ROBINSON SMITH, FOUNDER 
or TaNGLEwoop, Drap—Music PATRON Bg- 
GAN SERIES ON A FARM In BEREKSHMRMES— 
Amro Woritp War I RELEF 
Miss Gertrude Robinson Smith, music pa- 

tron and founder of the Berkshire, Mass. 

music festival, a forerunner of 

died Tuesday at New York Hospital. She had 

suffered a stroke a month ago. Her age was 

82. She lived at 1 Sutton Piece South. 
Miss Robinson Smith, a summer resident 

of Stockbridge, Mass., founded the Berkshire 

Symphonic Festival, Inc., in 1934. The Bos- 

ton Symphony Orchestra started participat- 

ing in 1936. 

“I am sure you will agree with me that 
there are few things artistically more en- 
chanting than listening to a beautiful sym- 
phony orchestra on a summer evening out- 
doors under the stars.” 

With these words, Miss Robinson Smith 
invited her neighbors in the Berkshires to 
consider the possibility of a local music 
festival and took the first giant step toward 
establishing the summer event that has 
achieved international renown 

The dream of a festival was first envisioned 
by Henry Hadley, conductor and composer. 
He spoke of it to Miss Robinson Smith, a 
woman of determination and much experi- 
ence in getting things done. The 64 men 
and women, living within 40 miles of Stock- 
bridge, eventually formed the Berkshire Sym- 
phony Festival, Inc., and elected Miss Rob- 
inson Smith president, a post that she held 
until the group dissolved in 1955. 

FIVE THOUSAND AT CONCERTS 

Miss Robinson Smith and her coworkers 
did not allow the festival to become bogged 
down in committee. Only 2 months later, 
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on August 23, 1934, the festival had its pre- 
miere performance on Dan Hanna's farm, 
just west of Mahkeenac Lake, with 65 mem- 
bers of the New York Philharmonic playing 
under the direction of Mr. Hadley. The 
first festival of 3 concerts drew a total 
of 5000 people and a small deficit of $413.30. 

Miss Robinson Smith played a key role in 
inducing Dr. Serge Koussevitzky to bring 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra to the Berk- 
shires in 1936, After negotiations had been 
going on for some time, Miss Robinson Smith 
secured a 15-minute appointment to con- 
vince the conductor that he should come to 
the little-known festival in western Massa- 
chusetts, They spoke for nearly 2 hours and 
success was practically assured. 

Dr. Koussevitzky was happy about his re- 
ception but wanted a shed or a hail to en- 
hance the acoustics of his performance and 
protect his orchestra from the elements. A 
search for a permanent location started and, 
shortly after, ended when Mrs. Gorham 
Brooks, and her aunt, Miss Mary Aspinwall 
Tappan, offered their Tanglewood estate at 
nearby Lenox. = 

The first concert there, in a tent, August 
12, 1937, ended in a downpour that seeped 
through onto audience and players. Miss 
Robinson Smith made her way to the stage 
and told the audience that the storm had 
demonstrated the need for a shed. “We 
must raise the $100,000 to build it,” she said. 
She spurred the campaign and raised $80,- 
000, enough to build a shed in time for the 
1938 season. 

Since Tanglewood had become the prop- 
erty of the Boston Symphony, Miss Robin- 
son Smith's group owned only the shed and 
this was turned over to the orchestra in 
1945. The festival tion then be- 
came inactive and dissolved in 1955, turn- 
ing over what money it had to the Berk- 
shire Music Center school and to the Berk- 
shire Community Music School in Pittsfield 
for scholarships. 

Miss Robinson Smith was always a par- 
ticular favorite at Tanglewood and on her 
80th birthday in 1961, a concert was held 
in her honor. 

Charles Robinson Smith, her father, was 
a corporation lawyer; her mother was a 
patron of the arts. The family lived in 
New York and Paris. Miss Robinson Smith, 
who was born in New York City, spent much 
of each year in Prance until a few years ago. 

She was raised in the old tradition that 
the strongest virtue of the well to do was 
civicmindedness. She became president of 
the Vacation Savings Stamp Fund nearly a 
half century ago. This organization, dedi- 
cated to g vacation op ties 
for working girls in Manhattan, later be- 
came the American Women's Association, 
which she served as president until 1928. 

In a real estate deal that the press of the 


$8 million to build a clubhouse for busi- 
nesswomen there. It is now the Henry Hud- 
son Hotel. f 

WORKED WITH EDITH WHARTON 


During World War I, Miss Robinson 
Smith worked with Edith. Wharton in war 
relief and helped raise $70,000 for surgical 
motor units sent from the United States to 
France. 

She then organized the Ice Flotilla Com- 
mittee, which gathered $100,000 for des- 
perately needed icemaking machines at the 
front. Never one to rely on hearsay, she 
flew in rickety planes over the front and 
visited it on the ground as well, She was 
awarded the French Legion of Honor. Her 
love of French culture persisted throughout 
her life. She organized the French Theater 
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at the Barbizon Plaza, a project that lasted 
until, the outbreak of World War II. 
Early in 1963 she was appointed to the 
advisory committee of the National Culture 
Center in Washington. 
She leaves a sister, Mrs. Lyman Beecher 
Stowe, the former Hilda Robinson Smith. 


Massachusetts Police Association Calls 
for Retention of the Death Penalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day evening, October 22, 1963, I attended 
the 1963 convention of the Massachusetts 
Police Association at the Schine Inn, 
Chicopee, Mass. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include a newspaper report on the 
convention that appeared in the Spring- 
field Union, Springfield, Mass., Wednes- 
day, October 23, 1963. 

The news article is as follows: 

Polen SESSION Vores To Krerp DEATH 

PENALTY—STATE ASSOCIATION ACTS UNANI- 

MOUSLY AT CONVENTION 


The Massachusetts Police Association at its 
annual conyention Tuesday at the Schine 
Inn, Chicopee, unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for retention of the death 
penalty. 

DOES NOT AGREE - 

Later U.S. Representative James A. BURKE, 
of Milton, principal speaker at the conven- 
tion banquet, said that he does not agree 
with the wholesale imposition of the death 
penalty in murder cases, but it must be 
retained on the books as a deterrent to the 
hardened criminal who has nothing to lose 
by using a gun. 

Burke noted that two Massachusetts 
policemen have been killed recently in gun 
battles with criminals and last week two 
desperados escaped from a jail near Boston. 
In all cases these men had nothing to lose 
and could have shot either a policeman or 
citizen. - 

One wonders what runs through the mind 
of a criminal at times like that when he 
probably faces life in prison anyway, he 
said. 

QUOTES FIGURES 

Quoting figures compiled by the Federal 
Government, Representative Burke said that 
in 1961 alone, more than 9,620 policemen in 
the Nation were injured as the result of 
serious assaults and that 48 others were 
killed. This represented a rise of 150 percent 
compared to 10 years ago. 

It seems the only time that policemen 
are respected is when they lay down their 
lives, but then they are quickly forgotten, 
he said. These men who have risked their 
lives are someone to be respected. 

There is a need for a whole reappraisal of 
the police system and what they are set up 
for. The public should have a better under- 
standing of the police problems. 

Actually, the local police are the frontline 
of defense for the Nation’s security and most 
of the Federal law enforcement agencies de- 
pend almost entirely on them for informa- 
tion and could not operate without them, 
the Congressman said. 

OPPOSES CRITICS 
He decried the tendency on the part of 
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do-gooders to break down the respect for 
local police by attacking enforcement of 
the law. 

Representative Burke said that he was not 
calling for use of the death penalty in all 
cases, since each case must be judged on its 
merits and the recommendations of law en- 
forcement and court officials, but that its 
retention is necessary as a deterrent against 
the hardened criminal. 

The association Tuesday also strongly 
condemned the use of civilian trial boards 
to pass judgment on alleged infractions com- 
mitted by policemen along the lines of racial 
issues, brutality and other civil rights. 

Capt. Daniel J. Holland, of the Springfield 
Police Department, convention chairman, 
said that such a board was recently used in 
York, Pa., but resulted in a complete 
demoralization of police personnel and a 
high rise in the crime rate of the commu- 
nity. 

RATE DROPS 


When the trial board was abolished, the 
crime rate was greatly reduced, he said, 

Also Tuesday Sgt. Bernard S. Fleming. of 
Brookline, was nominated unopposed for 
president of the association, succeeding 
Chief Joseph C. Wright, of Brockton. Others 
nominated unopposed were: Sgt. Frederick 
T. Lane, of Malden, secretary, and Captain 
Holland., treasurer. Election will be today. 

More than 100 police officials from western 
Massachusetts attended the opening session 
Tuesday. The convention ends tonight. 


I also include my remarks made at the 
banquet on Brockton’s Chief of Police 
Joseph Wright. 

My remarks are as follows: 

I am very happy to be here tonight. I am 
happy to be here because of the position of 
responsibility in your organization held by 
your president, Police Chief Joe Wright, of 
Brockton. Through many years I have come 
to know, respect, and admire Chief Wright, 
both as a man and as a high police official. 
In his private life he has shown himself to 
be a person of exceptional character, gen- 
uine good will and friendly loyalty. In his 
professional field he has progressively ad- 
vanced to the highest position within the 
law enforcement unit of his community. He 
has done so by applying a determined dili- 
gence and perservering will to the acquire- 
ment of constantly new learning and knowl- | 
edge in his profession. These are the basic 
qualities necessary for attaining superior 
competence on any job and they are the 
fundamental marks of an individual devoted 
to duty. For these qualities he has our uni- 
versal admiration. Throughout his profes- 
sional progress Chief Wright has retained the 
good nature, the sympathetic understanding 
the friendly disposition, the cooperative per- 
sonality and the quiet humility which have 
always characterized his personality. For 
these qualities he has our united respect. 

The combination of these attributes pro- 
duces the capacity and the impact of leader- 
ship in an individual. The recognition of 
his possession of leadership, spirit and drive 
is essentially why Joe Wright is the head of 
the police force in the city of Brockton and 
why he was honored by your organization. 

The city of Brockton is fortunate indeed, 
to have this man in such an exacting posi- 
tion. Chief Wright, it is a privilege for me 
to be here and to extend to you my sincere 
congratulations for a job well done. In do- 
ing so I know I echo the sentiments of your 
fellow citizens in the city of Brockton, with 
the further common wish that the good Lord 
will grant you many more years of lasting 
good health to continue your good work on 
behalf of your community, your State, and 
your fellow man. 


1963 
Explanation of Rollcall Votes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. On 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963, I was on 
official business in New York City as con- 
gressional adviser to U.S. mission, on 
United Nations Committee for Peace- 
ful Uses of Outer Space. I would have 
voted “yea” on final passage of S. 1576 
(rollcall No. 144) to provide assistance in 
combating mental retardation through 
grants for construction of research cen- 
ters and grants for facilities for the 
mentally retarded and assistance in im- 
proving mental health through grants 
for construction and initial staffing of 
community mental health centers and 
for other purposes. 

On Monday, October 14, 1963, District 
of Columbia Day, there had been no no- 
tice that there was controversial legis- 
lation scheduled. Consequently, I sched- 
uled consultations with constituents in 
my Pittsburgh district office in order to 
save these constituents the time and 
expense of trips to Washington, D.C. On 
final passage of H.R. 5871 (rollcall No. 
172) to provide for the retirement of Dis- 
trict of Columbia court judges after 10 
years of service, under the same formula 
for computation of annuity as under the 
present law, I would have voted “nay.” 
Such pension, or pay increases, should 
all be considered under legislation for 
U.S. Government employees, studied for 
Overall policy by the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. I disap- 
Prove and oppose this procedure, 

On Monday, October 21, 1963, I re- 
turned from my district, Pittsburgh, to 
Washington, D.C., and attended the 
House session. At the close of the ses- 
sion, I was advised there would be no 
legislative business of a substantial or 
controversial nature on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 22, 1963. I therefore flew back to 
Pittsburgh on Monday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 21, at the close of the session, and 
on October 22 arranged for personal ap- 
Pointments for constituents at my Pitts- 
burgh congressional office, and returned 
for the session, Wednesday, October 23, 
1963. I make these trips to Pittsburgh 
at my own expense in order to give more 
efficient and personal service to constitu- 
ents of my district and make myself 
available for individual personal consul- 
tation with constituents on urgent or 
complicated personal matters that could 
Only be handled otherwise by corre- 
Spondence on a delayed basis. 

On October 22, 1963, I would have 
Voted “yea” on final passage of H.R. 
8821 (rollcall No. 178) to revise the pro- 
visions of law relating to the methods 
by which amounts made available to the 
States pursuant to the Temporary Un- 
employment Compensation Act of 1958 
and title XII of the Social Security Act 
are to be restored to the U.S. Treasury. 
This bill was passed by a remarkable 
Majority of 350 to 1, so obviously no 
controversy was expected. 
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Famine in Ukraine: A Warning for the 
West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent's recent announcement that export 
licenses would be issued to American 
grain companies in order that U.S. wheat 
could be sold to the Soviet Union and 
other European Communist countries 
has generated a healthy review of the 
Communist record. The current strenu- 
ous effort on the part of Russia and 
Yugoslavia to depict themselves as 
friendly peace-loving nations has met 
with remarkable acceptance in the 
United States. In view of our past ex- 
perience with communism, this Ameri- 
can reaction to a professed attitude of 
friendship on the part of nations who 
have been our greatest enemies is, with- 
out doubt, the most positive evidence 
possible of the basic peaceful intent of 
the United States. Our reaction has 
been agreeing to the test ban treaty, re- 
moving the restriction on Presidential 
authority to trade with Communist 
countries, and the pursuit of further dis- 
armament agreements with the Soviet 
Union. There is no question about the 
sincere desire of the people of the United 
States to remove the threat of war from 
the world. Communist nations could 
have demonstrated their good faith by 
positive action, such as removing troops 
from Cuba, or taking down the Berlin 
wall. There has been no such positive 
demonstration of good intentions. 

Some nationality groups in the United 
States have a vivid recollection of past 
treatment received at the hands of the 
Communists. The Americans of Ukrain- 
ian descent are one of these nationality 
groups who experienced firsthand the 
inhuman treatment that can be deliber- 
ately imposed upon a proud people by a 
Communist government in their effort 
to suppress opposition. 

Dr. Anthony Zukowsky, of Steele, N. 
Dak., is president of the North Dakota 
Branch of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Inc. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a more dedicated American 
citizen than Dr. Zukowsky, and he typi- 
fies the fine quality and loyalty of the 
many Americans of Ukrainian descent 
who live in North Dakota. They are a 
proud people and I take pride in the fact 
that they are my constituents. 

The present shortage of wheat in Rus- 
sia calls to mind for the Ukrainians a 
man-made famine that occurred in the 
home country 30 years ago. Dr. Zukow- 
sky calls to mind the fact that the same 
philosophy of government which cre- 
ated the famine of 1932 and 1933 in the 
Ukraine prevails today in Soviet Russia. 

To call attention of the Members of 
the House of Representatives to the reac- 
tion of the people of Ukrainian descent 
to the proposition of selling wheat to 
Russia, I include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, under unanimous consent, a let- 
ter from Dr. Zukowski, together with an 
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editorial from the Bismarck Tribune of 
October 12, 1963, and a leaflet prepared 
by the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
North Dakota, entitled “Famine in 
Ukraine: A Warning for the West.” 
The letter, editorial, and leaflet follow: 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, INC., STATE BRANCH 
or NORTH Dakota. 
Bismarck, N. Dak., October 18, 1963. 
Hon. Don L. SHORT, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SHORT: May I thank 
you in behalf of our committee for the fine 
remarks on the House floor pointing up the 
need for a Special Committee of Captive 
Nations. May I also take the liberty of writ- 
ing you that all over the United States, as 
well as in North Dakota, special manifesta- 
tions were held by Americans of Ukrainian 
descent, to mark the tragic 30th anniver- 
sary of famine in the Ukraine, artificially 
created by Red rulers in 1932-33. 

Thirty years ago the Russian-Communist 
instituted what history has recorded as the 
most inhuman act ever perpetrated on any 
nation, the famine which was deliberately 
started and maintained in an allout effort 
to break the spirit of Ukrainians to agree on 
collectivation of their farms. 

In 1933 through the streets of Kiev, Khar- 
kov, Odessa and many other cities, the mis- 
erable wrecks of humanity dragged them- 
selves on swollen feet, begging for crusts of 
bread, or searching for scraps in garbage, 
that was frozen and filthy. Each morning 
wagons rolled along the streets, picking up 
the emaciated remains along the streets. 
The year 1933 brought death from famine to 
7 or 8 million Ukrainian people. 

The Russians attempted to destroy the 
Ukrainian nation as they did to Volga-Ger- 
mans, Krymian-Tartars and others after 
World War II, and there has been perhaps no 
disaster of comparable magnitude that re- 
ceived so little international attention. 
German-Nazis were tried for their crimes 
but until now Russians were not brought 
before international court for their crimes 
in Ukraine, Hungary, and elsewhere. 

Thirty years ago a politically man-made 
famine blighted Ukraine, today shortages of 
wheat highlight colonial Russian perform- 
ance. It is truly unbelievable, that histor- 
ically Ukraine alone was regarded as The 
granary of Europe,” but under Soviet-Rus- 
sian colonialism it has not been able, along 
with other new areas, to feed the population. 
This is not the drouth, this is after over 30 
years of experimentation of the Communist 
system of collective farming and its com- 
plete failure, which has cost millions of 
Ukrainians their lives. 

Speaking of our blood-brothers in slavery, 
I respectfully request on behalf of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
Inc., State Branch of North Dakota, and over 
20,000 Americans, of Ukrainian descent liv- 
ing in our State, that you present to the 
U.S. Congress, this dreadful situation in 
Ukraine, and condemn the Red rulers of 
Moscow for their antihuman terror and to 
give hope to those people behind the Iron 
Curtain, who have kept glowing the flicker- 
ing flame of freedom in Ukraine, in Hun- 
gary, in Poland, in East Germany, in the 
Baltic and Balkan states. 

Enclosed please find a leaflet entitled 
“Famine in Ukraine—A Warning to the 
West” and an editorial taken from the Octo- 
ber 12, 1963, issue of the Bismarck Tribune, 
“Hunger Again 30 Years After,” and an arti- 
cle “Thirtieth Infamous Anniversary” 
printed October 6, 1963, in the Register, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

We thank you in advance for your fine 
cooperation. I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, UCCA, 
State Branch of North Dakota. 
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{From the Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune, Oct. 
12, 1963] 
HUNGER AGAIN 30 Years AFTER 

Food sh in Russia come on the 
bitterly appropriate anniversary of an his- 
toric famine. It was 30 years ago that the 
great hunger of 1929-33 brought death to 
millions in the Ukraine. 

Famine then was a weapon of Soviet ter- 
rorism. The Ukraine's 60 million acres of 
land produced wheat for some 20 million 
tons of bread. It provided, between 1909 
and 1913, 20 percent of Europe's grain sup- 
ply. 

But Ukrainians resisted the collectivizing 
of their country, and Moscow Communists 
resorted to drastic measures. They confis- 
cated 500,000 farms, drove 2.5 million peo- 
ple from their homes, deported a million 
peasants to slave labor camps and set out 
to reduce the Ukraine by starvation. 

An edict of August 2, 1932, forbade peas- 
ants, under penalty of death, to take any of 
the food they produced. They were forbid- 
den to leave villages in search of food out- 
side the Ukraine. All food products of the 
Ukraine were designated for export. While 
Communist militia stood guard over grain 
elevators full to overflowing, familles died 
of starvation in streets and cannibalism re- 
portedly became widespread. Ukrainians say 
between 6 and 7 million of their people died. 

The anniversary is called to mind by Dr. 
Anthony Zukowsky of Steele, president of 
the Committee of 


Thirty years ago, famine in a food-rich 
land was calculated and artificial and a 
weapon of subjugation, Moscow is not ex- 
actly free with Information as to what has 
produced this year’s food shortages, but that 
they exist is known to be a fact. For some 
millions of persons who lived through the 
famine of the early 1930's, this will be a 
painful anniversary. 

FAMINE IN UKRAINE—A WARNING FOR THE 
WEsT 

The Kremlin today dominates one-third 
of the world and threatens the entire free 
world with subjugation and tyranny. The 
picture of conditions in the subjugated ter- 
ritories and enslaved nations shows only 
terror, slavery, mass genocide, persecution 
and misery. 

This leafiet is being issued upon the 30th 
anniversary of one of the most horrible 
crimes committed by the Kremlin upon its 
victims—an artificial famine calculated and 
carried out to break the will of the Ukrain- 
ians in their resistance and opposition to the 
regime. 

Ukraine, with a population of 45 million 
has the richest farming land in Europe. 
Sixty million acres of land produce wheat for 
20 million tons of bread. From 1909 to 
1913 Ukraine provide 20 percent of Europe's 
grain supply. It was known as the granary 
or breadbasket of Europe. 

In 1920 the Russian Communists overran 
Ukraine and made it their colony. They 
utilized the resources of Ukraine to develop 
their power and plans for sowing the seeds 
of chaos and revolution in the world. They 
introduced a system of slave labor in order 
to obtain products and goods cheaply and in 
this way to undermine the world economy. 

In 1929, taking advantage of the economic 
crisis in the world, they began a 5-year 
drive against the peasants, forcing them into 
the collective farms. The Kremlin used the 
most diabolical methods on its resisting yic- 
tims. In Ukraine, where the inhabitants by 
mature and tradition are most radically op- 
posed to collectivization and state regimen- 
tation the effects were unbelievably horrible. 
From 1929-32 the Moscow Communists con- 
fiscated 500,000 farms; drove 2,500,000 peo- 
ple with their children and aged out of their 
homes; deported 1 million peasants with 
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their children, wives, aged and ailing to slave 
labor camps into the tundras and Siberia 
to die of exhaustion and hunger. 

With resistance still strong, Moscow re- 
sorted to extreme measures and calculated 
a plan of starvation. All food products in 
Ukraine were designated for export. By of- 
ficial edict of August 2, 1932, the peasants 
were forbidden under penalty of death to 
take any of the food they produced, They 
were forbidden to leave their villages in 
search of food beyond the borders of Ukraine, 
while throughout the other territories of 
the Soviet Union food was plentiful. En- 
tire families died in the streets of the vil- 
lages in the terrible tortures of starvation. 
Cannibalism was widespread. The grain 
elevators were overflowing, but they were 
vigilantly guarded by the armed Communist 
militia to prevent the people from reaching 
the life-giving grain—all of which was re- 
moved from Ukraine. The International 
Red Cross offered aid and relief to the vic- 
tims of Moscow but the Soviet Government 
vehemently denied the very existence of 
famine and the need for aid. As a result 
of this famine between 6 and 7 million 
Ukrainians died, 

Such methods are used by the Kremlin to 
Russify and subjugate the captive nations in 
the U.S.S.R. Even these methods, however, 
are not completely successful. The love of 
freedom is so strong and so firmly en- 
trenched in the hearts and minds of the 
Ukrainians that they continue to this day 
to resist actively and passively, the tyranny 
in their land. They will continue to resist 
until their final goal of a free and independ- 
ent nation is achieved, And these gallant 
people deserve the support and encourage- 
ment of every American who believes in the 
principles of democracy and human rights. 

The suffering and misery of the Ukrain- 
lans throughout their long enslavement in 
the Soviet Union should serve the free world 
as a warning. We should not permit our- 
selves to be blinded to the real aims of the 
Kremlin by the current Russian peace offers. 
For the Kremlin offers the world not peace, 
but misery and enslavement. 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, INC., STATE BRANCH OF 
Nortn DAKOTA. 


Hudson Dispatch Receives First Prize for 
General Excellence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, the role 
of newspapers is a role of power. It has 
long been recognized that newspapers— 
a prime source of general information to 
the public—are the chief molders of pub- 
lic opinion, a powerful influence in the 
lives of men. It is also for this reason 
that newspapers, even more now than 
ever before, owe its readers the ever- 
present responsibility of fair, factual, 
and unbiased reportage. New Jersey's 
Hudson Dispatch is one such newspaper 
which has dedicated itself toward achiev- 
ing these ideals. Recently it was awarded 
first prize for general excellence among 
newspapers in the circulation classifica- 
tion by the New Jersey Press Association. 
In way of tribute, I would like to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recor the Hud- 
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son Dispatch’s own editorial comment on 
this achievement. This editorial, I be- 
lieve, reaffirms the principles of good 
newspaper writing everywhere: 

WE'RE Provup To BE AMONG New Jersey's Best 


As announced in our news columns on 
Saturday, Hudson Dispatch has been signally 
honored by the New Jersey Press Association 
in being chosen the winner of the highest 
award in its circulation classification—first 
prize for general excellence. The achieve- 
ment was the culmination of years of striv- 
ing to give the loyal readers of this news- 
paper the best all-round product that it is 
possible to publish. Camden Courier-Post 
and Red Bank Register were similarly 
honored in their classifications. 

Gaining the top 1963 award in the best 
newspaper contest in the judging which 
preceded the 42d annual NJPA Newspaper 
Institute was accomplished through an all- 
out team effort, with especial emphasis on 
this paper's format, its news coverage and 
presentation, its readability and thorough- 
ness, its appeal to those of all age groups 
and interests and its special attention to 
the promotion of every project that re- 
dounds to the benefit of the community it is 
privileged to serve. 

(The newspaper that best serves the com- 
munity and the Nation best serves its own 
interests. That is the philosophy that has 
directed the operations of the Hudson Dis- 
patch during the years of its continued, 
progressive growth. Special attention has 
been paid to the importance of community 
service by the present editors and staff, who, 
to a man and woman, are very much aware 
that theirs is both a responsibility and a 
privilege.) 

Hudson Dispatch in the years since it 
adopted the “new look” which has won it 
numerous honors—the current general ex- 
cellence accolade climaxing our efforts to 
publish the most appealing newspaper pos- 
sible—has devoted more time and energy 
than ever before to indepth news coverage 
in order to give its readers in objective style 
all sides of any given situation. This pro- 
gram was the result of recognition of the 
responsibility of this publication to the com: 
munity and in the belief that our readers 
are entitled to all the facts presented fairly 
and completely. 

Ever mindful that we are a. home news- 
paper, we have conscientiously refrained from 
sensationalism, satisfying ourselves in pre- 
senting the day’s events in conservative, 
wholesome fashion. Hudson Dispatch is 
jealous of its reputation as a home news- 
paper, realizing its editions are read by every 
member of the family from grandma and 
grandpa down to the impressionable teen- 
agers. - 

The contents of every edition of the Hud- 
son Dispatch are never thrown together 
willy-nilly simply to fill up the news, ad- 
vertising, and feature columns. Every line 
of news and advertising can be depended 
upon as to authenticity. Much credit is due 
to our composing room for this paper's fine 
typography. Our columnists, our news, 
sports, and social reporters devote their time 
and abilities to presenting our readers with 
always the latest in happenings that concern 
the Hudson Dispatch family, than which 
there is none more loyal anywhere. Our 
features have been carefully selected so they 
provide something for everyone in the family. 

We trust that we may be pardoned if we 
say we feel that Hudson Dispatch matches 
and in some instances surpasses—the prod- 
uct of its contemporaries in the metropolitan 
area and in the State. We are mighty proud 
of our church, sports, social, and fashion 
pages; and of our political and feature col- 
umns. In addition to the principal award, 
our church editor received third place award 
in the single subject column division for 
“Steeple Talk.“ 
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Acceptance by the general public of the 
Hudson Dispatch is reflected in its eyer- 
growing circulation and in the general ex- 
cellence award given to us by New Jersey 
Press Association. This newspaper has been 
cited many times in the past but this latest 
tribute is the more meanginful because the 
distinction was accorded by those in our own 
profession and industry who are in the best 
Position to judge. Because our colleagues 
have so honored us, we shall strive with even 
greater dedication and pride to maintain the 
high standards of excellence our readers wish 
and deserve. 


Opinion by Judge Samuel! A. Weiss in the 
Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny 
County, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the pending quality stabilization bill, 
HR. 3669, a recent opinion by Judge 
Samuel A. Weiss in the Court of Common 
Pleas of Allegheny County, Pa., is of 
Special interest. In this case, Olin Math- 
jeson Chemical Corp. against White 
Cross Stores Nos, 6, 7, 8, 9, 14, 18, and 19, 
the judge in granting an injunction noted 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court’s “posi- 
tive inclination to reappraise the under- 
lying economic and legal principles sup- 
porting fair trade” and hoped that the 
defendants would accept this invitation 
to file an appeal. 

Because of the logic and clarity of 
Judge Weiss’ opinion I am recommending 
it to every Member of the Congress. For 
the purpose of ready availability I am to- 
day inserting into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the first half of this opinion, the 
second half of which will follow tomor- 
row: 

OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP,, PLAINTIFF, 
v. Wurre Cross STORES, Inc., Nos. 6, 7, 8, 
9, 14, 18, 19, DEFENDANTS 

(In the Court of Common Pleas of Alle- 
gheny County, Pa.; No, 3464; July term, 
1963C; in equity) 

CHANCELLOR'S ADJUDICATION 

Weiss, J.: 

The plaintiff seeks an injunction in this 
bill in equity to compel the defendants to 
Cease and desist from further alleged viola- 
tions of the act of June 5, 1935, Public Law 
266, as amended, commonly known as the 
Pennsylvania Fair Trade Act. The plaintiffs 
are well known and reputable drug manufac- 
turers who produce and market a wide varie- 
ty of pharmaceuticals, vitamin products, and 
Telated commodities under the trademark 
“Squibb.” 

The products of the plaintiff are fair 
traded” in that the plaintiff has entered into 
an agreement with a distributor wherein cer- 
tain minimum prices are established. To sell 
below the minimum is a violation of the 
agreement, not only by the signatories there- 
to, but by any distributor who has notice 
Of its provisions. 

The defendants are retailers of the plain- 
tif's products. It is undisputed that the 
White Cross Stores, after haying knowledge 
Of the plaintiff's fair trade agreement, sold 
their merchandise substantially below the 
Prescribed minimum price. There is no 
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question—as the testimony of Mr. Chatfield 
disclosed—the goods of the plaintiff are in 
free and open competition with the goods of 
other manufacturers. Plaintiff's case in 
chief clearly established that it is doing 
business in a highly competitive fleld. All 
of the requirements which the law places 
upon a plaintiff in a fair trade case have thus 
been met (Gulf Oil v. Mays, 401 Pa, 413 
(1960) ). 

From the admissions in the pleadings and 
the testimony adduced in this proceeding, 
your chancellor makes the following: 

FINDINGS OF FACT 

First. Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
plaintiff (hereinafter called plaintiff), is a 
corporation duly organized and existing 
under the laws of the State of Virginia, 
maintaining an office for the conduct of 
business at 460 Park Avenue, New York, N-Y., 
and authorized and empowered to carry on 
business in Pennsylvania, and its business 
consists, among other things, of the distribu- 
tion and sale in both interstate and intra- 
state commerce in Pennsylvania, of drugs, 
pharmaceuticals, vitamin products, medici- 
nal products, toilet products and other 
commodities under plaintiff's trademark 
“SQUIBB” and various other trademarks, 
brands and names associated with plaintiff. 

2. The defendants above named are Penn- 
sylvania corporations, each maintalinng its 
principal place of business at 1408 Law and 
Finance Building, Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
County, Pa., and/or jointly and severally 
maintaining places of business at 613 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 307 Forbes Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 339 Fifth Avenue, Mekees- 
port, Pa.; 7219 McKnight Road, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4135A Brownsville Road, Pittsburgh 27, 
Pa.: 816 Braddock Avenue, Braddock, Pa.; 
and 330 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., which 
business consists, among other things, of 
selling at retail at the aforementioned ad- 
dresses products bearing plaintiff's name, 
brands, and trademarks, 

3. All of the defendants are owned by 
substantially the same persons and all of the 
defendants are therefore under substantially 
the same management, control, and direc- 
tion, and each defendant, in legal effect, op- 
erates, joint and/or severally with all of the 
other defendants each of the aforesaid places 
of business. 

4. Plaintiff’s products, Including products 
which are sold under its trademark and 
trade name “Squibb,” and various other 
trademarks, brands, and names associated 
with plaintiff, are all sold in substantial 
quantities to wholesale and retail dealers 
throughout the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, and are in turn resold by retail dealers 
to the public. 

5. Said trademark and trade name is the 
exclusive property of the plaintiff, being 
registered in the U.S. Patent Office, and is 
now outstanding, validly subsisting, un- 
revoked, and uncanceled, and plaintiff is the 
owner thereof. 

6. The products of the plaintiff bearing 
the Squibb trademark and Squibb trade 
names are in free, fair, and open competi- 
tion with commodities of the same general 
class produced by others. 

7. The plaintiff has entered into written 
agreements (substantially in the form at- 
tached to the complaint and marked “Ex- 
hibit A”) with numerous retail dealers 
throughout Pennsylvania to whom it sells 
its products whereby such dealers have 
agreed that the resale of the plaintiff's prod- 
ucts shall be in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Pennsylvania Fair Trade Act, 
and shall not be below the stipulated mini- 
mum retail price as set forth in. price lists 
published by plaintif from time to time; 
and the said retail dealers have agreed not 
to advertise, offer for sale, or sell in Penn- 
sylvania products of plaintiff at prices less 
than the minimum retail selling prices at 
that time stipulated therefor by plaintiff. 
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8. The defendants are not signatories or 
parties to any of the resale price mainte- 
nance agreements of the plaintiff. 

9. The defendants received due notice of 
the fact that the plaintiff had entered into 
said resale price maintenance agreements 
with various retailers in this Commonwealth, 
and the defendants were at all times mate- 
rial herein, fully aware of, and had knowl- 
edge of the contents of said agreements, in- 
cluding minimum price schedule of the 
plaintiff's products. 

10. After having such knowledge, the de- 
fendants have continued to advertise, offer 
for sale, and sell the Squibb products of the 
plaintiff at less than the prescribed mini- 
mum prices set forth in the plaintiff's re- 
sale price maintenance agreements. 

ARGUMENT 

On this state of the record, this court has 
no alternative but to issue the injunction 
as prayed for; however, the defendants have 
seen fit to raise the most basic and funda- 
mental defense that can be asserted against 
a statutory cause of action—they contend 
with much force that the act is contrary 
to the constitution of Pennsylvania and is 
therefore a nullity, Specifically, it ls urged 
that fair trade violates article 1, section 1 
of the constitution in that it results in a 
deprivation of property without due process 
of law.” In addition, defendants strongly 
contend that the law constitutes an unlaw- 
ful delegation of legislative power which is 
without constitutional sanction. 

The remainder of this opinion will be 
addressed to these paramount questions. 

A proper assessment of the defendants’ 
position requires that we delve into the 
legal history of fair trade. Often the his- 
torical circumstances surrounding the birth 
and development of legal doctrines provide 
us with the clear and broad perspective so 
necessary to achieve a just and proper reso- 
lution of constitutional issues. 


The logical starting point is 1911. In that 
year, resale price maintenance contracts 
were held to be inoperative by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. It was decided that because 
they tended to eliminate competition at 
certain levels of distribution, such contracts 
were antithetical to the basic policy of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act (Dr. Miles Medical 
Co. v. Parke and Sons, 220 U.S, 873 (1911)). 
After 1911 the courts continued to recognize 
the right of a manufacturer to refuse to sell 
his products to one who would not main- 
tain satisfactory resale prices (United States 
v. Ci and Company, 250 U.S. 300 
(1919)). But where a manufacturer em- 
ployed a system of placing serlal numbers on 
merchandise, salesmen to 
price cutters and urging dealers to do the 
same, keeping lists of undesirable price cut- 
ters, cutting of supplies to the undesirables— 
all designed to make its suggested price ef- 
fective—the practice was held to constitute 
an unfair method of competition (F.T.C. v. 
Beechnut Company, 257 U.S. 441 (1922)). 

These early efforts to secure a favorable 
legal climate for fair trade were spearheaded 
by the American Fair Trade League, an 
organization of manufacturers of branded 
goods formed in 1913. Their primary focus 
of attention was in the area of Federal legis- 
lation. In 20 of existence the league 
was able to introduce a bill each year, but 
Congress failed to act. 

PRESSURE LOBBY SUCCESS 

In the 1930's leadership of the fair trade 
movement was assumed by a new and ag- 
gressive group—the National Association of 
Retail Druggists (NARD). The NARD in 
conjunction with other retail and wholesale 
groups switched the plan of attack from Con- 
gress to the various State legislatures. They 
were far more successful than their predeces- 
sors. Highly organized lobbying, together 


Footnote at end of speech. 
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with a monumental job of public relations 
and propaganda soon paid off in perhaps the 
most astounding legislative success in this 
century. Beginning with the State of Cali- 
fornia in 1931, within 10 years, 45 States had 
passed a fair trade law, all of them being 
essentially similar to the Pennsylvania act, 
Only Missouri, Texas, and Vermont failed to 
succumb ot the blandishments of the “fair 
traders.” 4 

Success in the courts was soon achieved. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
placed its imprimatur on fair trade in the 
now famous case of Old Dearborn Distribu- 
tors v. Seagrams Distillers, 299 US. 183, 
(1936). There the Court limited its approval 
to intrastate transactions, because the Sher- 
man Act still banned resale price mainte- 
mance contracts in interstate commerce. It 
was to overcome this obstacle, that In 1937 
the proponents of fair trade succeeded in 
having Congress pass the Miller-Tydings 
amendment to the Sherman Act (15 U.S.C.A. 
Sec. 1). 

Until 1951, it was generally assumed that 
their had been fully achieved and 
the prohibitions of the antitrust law had 
been circumvented. However, in that year 
the impetus which had been provided by 
Old Dearborn took a diametrically opposite 
turn. Schwegmann Bros v. Calvert Distillers, 
341 U.S. 384, (1951) construed Miller-Tydings 
as exempting fair trade contracts in inter- 
state commerce only between the parties 
thereto: as to nonsigners the Sherman Act 
still blocked their validity. This result was 
achieved by a very strict construction of the 
act. It was generally thought at the time 
that the Schwegmann decision sounded the 
death knell of fair trade because an enforce- 
able nonsigner clause is a “sine qua non” of 
effective resale price maintenance. 

One year later Congress repaired the dam- 
age and passed the McGuire Act which 
specifically provided that the nonsigner 
clause shall not be deemed in conflict with 
Federal antitrust laws (15 U.S. CA. sec. 45 
(a) (3)). 

TWENTY-ONE STATES "REPUDIATE FAIR TRADE 

During this period of legislative triumph, 
our State courts began to scrutinize the con- 
stitutional merits of resale price mainte- 
nance. The result is well known—from 1949 
to date 21 of our States have repudiated 
fair trade and held the act to be in violation 
of their State constitutions. (See vol. 2 
Trade Reg. Rep., par. 6041 for a detailed 
breakdown.) 

The legal history of fair trade, as briefly 
reviewed above gives rise to two striking 
facts: 

1. The driving impetus behind resale price 
maintenance has been provided by retail 
organizations, not the manufacturers, and 
not the consumer. 

2. The disparity between the dazzling 
success of resale price maintenance in the 
legislatures and its fallure to achieve ap- 
proval in the State courts. 

That retail organizations (particularly in 
the drug field) have been the chief advocates 
and proponents of resale price maintenance 
is a well documented fact. The Federal 
Trade Commission has made an exhaustive 
study of this area and reports that— 

“Since 1920, the development of new types 
of distributors has been rapid and the lead- 
ership in the resale price maintenance 
movement has been transferred from the 
manufacturers, of whom a small proportion, 
producing trademarked commodities, ac- 
tively promoted resale price maintenance to 
distributors seeking protection in a main- 
tained resale price” (Federal Trade Com- 
mission, “Report on Resale Price Mainte- 
mance” (1945), p. 26). 

The late dean of Yale University Law 
School, Harry Shulman, made the same ob- 
servation: 

“It is common knowledge that the pres- 
sure for the passage of these (fair trade) 
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acts, insofar as it was publicly disclosed, 
came not from manufacturers of other trade- 
mark owners but from distributors—first 
and foremost the retail druggist associations 
and other retail and wholesale distributors” 
(“The Fair Trade Acts and the Law of Re- 
strictive Agreements Affecting Chattels,” 49 
Yale Law Jour. 607, 616). (See also Herman, 
Geo. Wash. Law Review, supra, p. 625 et seq.) 

Although the significance of this strong 
retailer interest will be later discussed at 
greater length, for the moment let it be 
sufficient to note that if the “primary aim 
of the law is to protect the property— 
namely, the goodwill—of the producer” 
(Old Dearborn Distributors, supra, p. 193) 
then surely this is the first time in history 
one segment of the economy (the retailer) 
has expended large sums of money and effort 
to procure legislation favorable not to it- 
self—but for the benefit of the manufac- 
turer. Such nobility of impulse is rare 
indeed. 

Turning our attention to the phenomenal 
legislative successes achieved by the fair 
traders, your chancellor is frankly appalled 
at the ease with which fair trade bills were 
passed into law. The ingenious method of 
the NARD has been described in a De- 
partment of Justice memorandum written 
by Corwin Edwards which was reprinted in 
hearings on H.R. 4365 before the Antitrust 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, 82d Congress, 2d session 436 
(1952). In this memorandum Mr. Edwards 
points out that (partial attempt was made 
during my term in Congress, 1945): 

“The so-called fair trade laws * * were 
drafted and urged by lobbyists for organized 
retall druggists, and were enacted with prac- 
tically no support from any other source. 
Druggists were under captains, 
district by district, to bring pressure to bear 
upon legislators. Care was taken, however, 
to describe their bill as one generally sup- 
ported by the entire retail trade of the State. 
The bill was given the ambiguous and appeal- 
ing name of fair trade law. A systematic 
effort was made to prevent public hearings 
and to secure enactment of the bill with- 
out public debate. This effort was success- 
ful. There was a public hearing on the bill 
is only 3 States out of the first. 32 in 
which it passed and in one of those the 
hearing followed the passage. Indeed, there 
Was 50 little consideration of any kind, that, 
although, the original draft of the bill con- 
tained a stenographic error which made utter 
nonsense out of one of the most important 
provisions, this error appeared without 
change in the statutes of 11 States before it 
was caught and corrected. Another steno- 
graphic error not quite so serious was in- 
cluded in the laws of 17 States.” 

In the light of this, it should come as no 
surprise that the model Fair Trade Act which 
was adopted verbatim in 21 States was pre- 
pared and drafted by the NARD (FTC “Re- 
port on Resale Price Maintenance.” P. 
XXVIII (1945)). The efforts of the NARD 
in the field of fair trade did not escape the 
discerning eye of ex-President Truman. In 
his book “The Governmental Process,” he 
classifies the NARD campaign of the 1930's as 
& notable instance of the use of the tech- 
nique of restricting the size of the interested 
Public by means of avoidance of publicity 
and by censorship of the communications 
medium (Truman, “The Governmental Pro- 
cess,” 360 (1951)). 

FAIR TRADE BORN IN DEPRESSION 


No small influence in propelling the fair 
trade movement is the fact that it was 
spawned in the depths of the depression. 
All of us who were of mature age in that 
era recall that in many areas of the country, 
people had lost faith in the workings of our 
free enterprise, competitive economy. This 
climate, of course, proved fertile ground for 
a movement under the banner “Pair Trade“ 
with the obvious implication that those who 
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opposed them were unfair traders. A free 
pricing program was loosely characterized as 
being synonymous with “predatory price cut- 
ting.“ “cut-throat competition,” and loss- 
leader selling,” terms which easily lend 
themselves to emotionalism rather than log- 
ical analysis. 

Thus resale price maintenance, a doctrine 
hitherto fundamentally repugnant to our 
law and economic principles was born and 
flourished. 

DUE PROCESS 


Defendants main attack is rested upon 
article 1, section 1 of our Constitution—the 
due process clause. It is pointed out in de- 
defendants’ splendidly documented brief that 
most of the decisions invalidating fair trade 
have been based upon the due process clause 
or the essentialy identical reason—the arbi- 
trary abuse of the police power (Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Company v. White River Dis- 
tridutors, 224 Ark. 558 (1955); Rogers-Kent, 
Inc. v. General Electric Company, 231 S.C. 
636 (1959) ). 

The cases abound with definitions’ of the 
nature and amplitude of that power: 

“It has frequently been stated by Federal 
and State courts alike that a law which 
Purports to be an exercise of the police 
power must not by arbitrary, unreasonable, 
or patently beyond the necessities of the 
case, and the means which it employs must 
have a real and substantial relation to the 
object sought to be attained * * *. The leg- 
islature may not, under the guise of pro- 
tecting the public interests arbtrarily in- 
terfere with private business, or impose un- 
usual and unnecessary restrictions upon 
lawful occupation” (Commonwealth v. Zas- 
loff 338 Pa. 457, 13 A 2d 67, 69 (1940) ). 

Of significance to the instant proceedings 
is the principle announced in Common- 
wealth v. Sun Ray Drug Company, 383 Pa. 1, 
116, A 2d, 833, 841 (1955). 

“The police power may be exercised only in 
the public interest and may not be used a 
device to restrain competition. The 
stifling of competition through an exercise 
of the State’s police power is never justifiable 
except that it be done, and actually be in 
the public interest. 

With these general legal doctrines in mind. 
let us focus our attention on the act Itself. 
The characteristic most apparent is that it 
is a price-fixing statute. A manufacturer 
merely has to find one amenable distributor 
(never a problem) and the price of the prod- 
uct is irrevocably set even as to all nonsign- 
ers with notice. There are no public hear- 
ings on the economic wisdom of the price. 
nor is there any appeal to any official body 
from this edict. A capricious and arbitrary 
judgment of the manufacturer thus operates 
to deprive the owner of the goods of an 
inherent and fundamental property right— 
the right to set its price (Gambone v. Com- 
monwealth, 375 Pa. 547, 101 A. 2d 634 (1954); 
Tyson and Brother United Theater Ticket 
Offices v. Banton, 273 U.S, 418 (1926) ). 


For a comprehensive discussion of Fair 
Trade History, see E. S. Herman, Fair Trade: 
Origins, Purposes, and Competitive Effects;” 
27 Geo, Wash. Law Rev. 621 et seq. 


Defense Activity and Depressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr, HANNA. Mr. Speaker, it is ob- 
vious from expressions by Senators and 
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Representatives recently observed, that 
Members in both Houses have become 
singularly impressed with the attractive 
idea that, if the Defense Department and 
NASA would place more of their con- 
tracts in depressed areas, the Govern- 
ment could cut the cost of support now 
being given these areas through unem- 
ployment benefits and assistance pro- 
grams. Not unlike many sweeping 
oversimplified generalizations this pro- 
posal is dazzling with an outward shell 
of sound judgment and good sense. 
Equally true of many such generaliza- 
tions the more penetrating analysis 
raises imposing questions of the wisdom 
of any such course of action. 

A primary basic question immediately 
raised is one of overriding fiscal impor- 
tance. How much should and can the 
U.S. Government invest in broadening 
and proliferating its industrial defense 
and space performance base. That it 
takes a terrific capital investment to 
produce the plant, machinery, and man- 
power capability in a given place even 
under the most favorable circumstances 
is attested to dramatically by the facili- 
ties and capabilities already bought and 
paid for in areas which now do a sub- 
stantial part of this work. 

Are the gentlemen, who so vigorously 
plead for a remaking of depressed areas 
as defense activity sites, seriously repre- 
senting their readiness to commit the 
Government tax resources to the tremen- 
dous burden of duplicating facilities, 
circumstances, and environment found 
to be so necessary in the areas already 
performing these functions. Has a criti- 
cal evaluation of the time lag in our de- 
fense and space posture that accommo- 
dation to such preparation and phasing 
in of such new facility really been re- 
liably developed? We submit that con- 
sideration of the budget aspect suggested 
in the first question be answered in light 
of the present expressions vigorously and 
widely espoused to the effect that in the 
face of the proposed tax reduction that 
Government expenditures should be 
stringently controlled. We further sub- 
mit that the difficulties suggested by 
critical evaluation as indicated in the 
second question are of sobering 
proportions. 

The recently released NASA report on 
the Mercury project had a small section 
reviewing some of the failures and some 
of the criticisms of performance in exist- 
ing plant facilities. This part of the 
rather lengthy and detailed report was 
overemphasized in news treatment but 
it does point to a vital fact in both de- 
fense and space production. There must 
be constantly maintained a very high 
degree of quality, reliability and stand- 
ard of overall performance. This does 
not come without effort and special tal- 
ent. There has evolved a whole new 
echelon in the industry of what is called 
QRS, quality reliability and standards. 
New skills have been developed in lim- 
ited quantity and new measurement tools 
have been devised at rather high costs. 
Proliferation of industrial effort all over 
the Nation will require that these new 
talents and tools be available at costs of 
money and time or the weapons of war 
and the vehicles of space will be less 
than desirable and failures and short- 
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comings will be far more critical than 
they have thus far been. 

Mr. Speaker, we seriously urge that the 
full implications in terms of time, cost, 
and quality be carefully and critically 
weighed by all Members before the pre- 
liminary persuasion of suggestions that 
defense and space spending be used to 
solve the problems of pockets of unem- 
ployment or of industrial depression. It 
is well that we give sympathetic consid- 
eration to the genuine concern of our 
colleagues who represent districts that 
have such problems. It is also perhaps 
understandable that they find some po- 
litical advantage in the suggestions they 
have made. However, in cooler, calmer, 
moments even these Representatives 
would not have us embark upon a course 
surely to be abhorrently costly and per- 
haps destructively harmful in terms of 
the timing and quality we are striving for 
in our weapons system and our space 
effort. 


General Electric’s Nuclear Powerplants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in this day and age of rapid 
technological development, it is difficult 
to keep pace with the new strides being 
taken by the great industries of our 
Nation. 

One such industrial activity—namely, 
the atomic power equipment department 
of General Electric, which has an experi- 
mental powerplant called Vallecitos near 
Pleasanton, Calif—has been in the fore- 
front of the development of atomic 
powerplants. 

Even though I no longer represent 
Pleasanton, Calif., due to reapportion- 
ment, I nevertheless try to keep informed 
about achievements at this laboratory. 

Therefore, it is with pride in these de- 
velopments that I insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a copy of a release from 
General Electric indicating the number 
of kilowatt-hours being produced by the 
various powerplants throughout the 
country which were initially pioneered at 
Pleasanton, Calif.: 

GENERAL ELECTRIC NUCLEAR POWERPLANTS 
GENERATE Over 3 BULLION KILOWATT- 
Hours 
San Jose, CaLir.—Nuclear power is some- 

times referred to as the wave of the future 

for electrical generation. The fact is that it 
mukes a pretty big splash right now. 

Early in September five nuclear plants 
powered by General Electric bolling water 
reactors steamed past a generation mark of 
more than 3 billion kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity. 

This is enough to supply the electrical re- 
quirements of a population of about 750,000 
people for 1 full year, based on the average 
American yearly home consumption of 4,000 
kilowatt-hours. 

In fact, it would satisfy the electrical 
needs of the entire city of San Francisco for 
about 12 months with a few million kilowatt- 
hours left over for the steadily gro 


wing pop- 
ulation elsewhere in the Golden State. 
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The five General Electric-powered reactors 
now operating on utility systems can gen- 
erate 330,000 kilowatts of electricity—enough 
to meet the daily electrical requirements of 
more than 500,000 homes. 

Top power producer among the five is the 
Dresden nuclear power station near Chicago, 
a 220,000-kilowatt plant owned and operated 
by Commonwealth Edison Co. 

Next comes the Kahl nuclear power sta- 
tion in West Germany, a 15,000-Ellowatt 
piant operated by RWE-Bayernwerk. Pacific 
Gas & Electric's Humboldt Bay nuclear unit 
in northern California and Consumers Pow- 
er Co.'s Big Rock Point plant in Michigan 
are both rated at 50,000 kilowatts, though 
both are designed for future increased power 
output, > 

The Valecitos atomic powerplant near 
Pleasanton, Calif, serves primarily as Gen- 
eral Electric's test bed for nuclear fuel de- 
velopment, but also produces 5,000 kilowatts 
for the Pacific Gas & Electric system in 
northern California. 

Two other power stations featuring Gen- 
eral Electric boiling water reactors have sus- 
tained their initial chain reaction and should 
produce power for the first time later this 
year. Awaiting startup is the 12,500-kilo- 
watt power demonstration reactor in Japan, 
and the 150,000-kilowatt Garigliano nuclear 
power station in Italy. 

Plants on order or under construction, for 
which General Electric boiling water reactors 
have been specified, include a 250,000-kilo- 
watt station in West Gemany; a 400,000- 
Kilowatt plant in India; a 50,000-kilowatt 
plant in the Netherlands, and Pacific Gas & 
Electric's 325,000-kilowatt plant at Bodega 
Bay. 

By 1968, when the last of these plauts is 
scheduled to go on the line, will have 
generated more than 16 billion kilowatt- 
hours of electricity on utility systems. 


Amherst College in Massachusetts Confers 
Honorary Doctor of Laws Degree on 
President John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Saturday, October 26, Amherst College, 
until recently in my congressional dis- 
trict, held a special convocation to honor 
the President of the United States, John 
F. Kennedy. President Kennedy de- 
livered the convocation address and par- 
ticipated in the ground break ceremonies 
for the $3.5 million memorial library to 
the late Robert Frost, one of America’s 
great and illustrious poets and a former 
member of the Amherst College faculty. 

Honorary degrees of doctors of laws 
were conferred by Amherst College Presi- 
dent Calvin H. Plimpton upon President 
Kennedy and Archibald MacLeish, poet, 
statesman, and former Librarian of Con- 
gress, in the presence of John J. McCloy, 
chairman of the Amherst College board 
of trustees. Under unanimous consent, 
I include the news story from the Spring- 
field Sunday Republican of October 27, 
the honorary degree citations, and the 
text of President Kennedy’s address with 
VVT 

CORD: 
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From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
Oct. 27. 1963 


KENNEDY IN PLEA AT AMHERST ron AID ON 
PROBLEMS—PRESIDENT AWARDED HONORARY 
DEGREE, HELPS BREAK GROUND FOR FRO! 
MEMORIAL i 


AmHERST.—President John F. Kennedy on 
Saturday called upon all educated men and 
women of the United States to join in the 
solution of staggering problems facing a 
country that has lived 150 years in isolation 
and suddenly finds itself in the position of 
leader of the free world. 


DUAL PURPOSE 


Speaking at a convocation called by Am- 
herst College for the dual purpose of honor- 
ing the President of the United States and 
breaking ground for the new $3.5 million 
memorial library to Robert Frost, one of 
America’s great poets and onetime Amherst 
faculty member, the President cited these 
problems as: 

1. To find 10 million jobs in the next 2½ 
years; 

2. To govern our relations with more than 
100 countries so that the balance of power 
remains on the side of freedom; 

3. To make it possible for Americans of all 
races and creeds to live together in har- 
mony; and 

4. To make it possible for a world to exist 
in diversity and freedom. 

While the President was undisputed head- 
line speaker of the day, it was left to Archi- 
bald MacLeish, former Librarian of Congress, 
Assistant Secretary of State, lawyer, and a 
poet in his own right, to set the tone for the 
day. 

PRESIDENT FOUND TIME 

Noting that the Nation might well forget, 
in the passage of time, what memorable 
things happened here today, MacLeish stated, 
however, that the people of this community 
will remember for many, many years that a 
young and gallant President of the United 
States, with the weight of history heavy upon 
his shoulders, somehow found time to come 
to our small corner of the world to talk of 
books, and men, and learning.” 

Even before MacLeish spoke his prophetic 
words, it was quite evident that the approxi- 
mately 3,000 Amherst alumni and towns- 
people were quite excited over the prospects 
of seeing the President. They began stream- 
ing in from the fog-shrouded hills as early 
as 9 a.m. in a constant procession, forming 
long lines, waiting at the doors of the Pratt 

um where the event was to be held, 
or gathering in tight little groups to chat, 
while youngsters and dogs cavorted on the 
wide, leaf-covered lawns. 

Just before President Kennedy entered the 
building a note of excitement filled the air. 
Even sophisticated Amherst alumni and their 
wives Jumped up on chairs for a better look 
at him. When he finally appeared and the 
Amherst band struck up, Hall to the Chief” 
the crowd, whether they all were Republi- 
cans, Democrats or independents, roared its 
greeting in an ovation that lasted until Ken- 
nedy walked down the long center aisle, 
mounted the platform and finally sat down. 


LONG LINES 


Later in the day the crowd streamed in 
other long lines over the steep, grassy hills 
to the scene of the ground-breaking exer- 
cises, again loudly applauded when the 
President arrived in his long, white con- 
vertible on which were mounted the Ameri- 
can and Presidential flags. When the cere- 
mony was ended, a long line of State troopers 
and a couple of companies of Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, personnel, had difficulty in 
keeping the crowd from bursting through the 
drift fences set up for the event. 

They streamed back over the hill to the 
baseball field and waited another half hour 
in the boiling sun to see him take over in a 
Marine helicopter. 
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Even as the whirlybird rose in a great 
cloud of dust, the crowd waved its farewell. 

The Associated Press after reported that 
the President arrived safely at his summer 
home at Atoka, Va. at 3:37 p.m. 


FOG DELAYS ARRIVAL 


Dense fog over the entire eastern seaboard 
delayed the Presidential arrival for an hour 
anda half. Shortly after 9:30 the fog envel- 
oping the Amherst area seemed to lift, but it 
returned again shortly. For a time college 
officials felt that the President might be 
obliged to come from Westover by motorcade, 
but the fog finally cleared sufficiently for a 
takeoff, The President and his official party 
arrived in three Marine Corps ‘copters, 
landing on a baseball fleld ringed with blue- 
clad State troopers and ROTC Cadets. A 
Westover AFB crash truck and an ambulance 
stood by. 

The ‘copters came down with such a rush 
that they caused clouds of dust to rise from 
the dry playing field, forcing the waiting 
crowds back. 

The academic procession which opened the 
formal convocation in the huge gym, was led 
by a silk-hatted, gold-vested bow-tled mar- 
shal carrying an ancient pike from which flew 
colored streamers. The group of visiting 
dignitaries, clad in their black academic 
gowns, accentuated by the red, purple, blue 
and white scarves of their respective degrees, 
were finally seated on the stage. 

PA SYSTEM GOES HAYWIRE 


Things were not destined to proceed 
smoothly, however. The public address sys- 
tem went haywire at the outset, causing 
speakers’ voices to fluctuate madly from 
mere whispers to loud, raucous squawks 
which led MacLeish at one point to quip 
“I shall disclose * * * or rather, either the 
machine, or I, will disclose to you * * +" 

President Kennedy, in a strong tribute, 
characterized Frost as one of the granite 
figures of the world. He was supremely two 
things, the President said, an artist and an 
American. 

The President said that a nation reveals 
itself not only by the men it produces but 
also by the men it honors, the men it re- 
members. 

“In America,” he continued, “our heroes 
have customarily run to men of large ac- 
complishments. But today this college and 
country honors a man whose contribution 
was not to our size but to our spirit, 
not to our political beliefs but to our 
insight, not to our self-esteem but to our 
self-comprehension. In honoring Robert 
Frost, we therefore can pay honor to the 
deepest sources of our national strength.” 

Frost, the President continued, brought an 
unsparing instinct for reality to bear on the 
platitudes and the pieties of society. His 
sense of the human tragedy fortified him 
against self-deception and easy consolation. 

“GAVE HIS AGE STRENGTH 


“Because he knew the midnight as well as 
the high noon,” President Kennedy said, 
“because he understood the ordeal as well 
as the triumph of the human spirit, he gave 
his age strength with which to overcome 
despair. At bottom he held a deep faith 
in the spirit of man.” 

Expressing full confidence in the future, 
President Kennedy said he foresaw an Ameri- 
ca which “will match its military strength 
with our morale strength, its wealth with 
our wisdom, its power with our purpose, I 
look forward to an America which will not 
be afraid of grace and beauty, which will 
protect the beauty of our natural environ- 
ment, which will preserve the great old 
American houses and squares and parks and 
which will build handsome and balanced 
cities for our future. And I look forward to 
an America which commands respect 
throughout the world not only for its 
strength but for its civilization as well.” 


October 28 


MacLeish, who preceded the President, 
saw in the person of Robert Frost an undy- 
ing greatness, 

TALKS OF HONOR 


Speaking with a fluency one mn ght expect 
of the Librarian of Congress and a nation- 
ally recognized poet, MacLeish said, “There 
was something in Frost's fame that resists 
the fame as burning maple logs—rock maple, 
anyway—resists the flame. What it is, I 
think we know. At least there is an evening 
not many years ago, or many blocks from 
here, an evening others in this room will 
remember * * * which might tell us. It 
was his 80th birthday. Frost had been to 
New York for every possible honor, including 
some not possible, that had been paid him 
and on returning here to Amherst and his 
friends he fell to talking of what honor 
really was, or would be; to leave behind him, 
as he put it, a ‘few poems it would be hard 
to get rid of.’ 

“Poems are not monuments—shapes of 
stone. Poems are speaking voices. And a 
poem that is hard to get rid of is a voice 
that is hard to get rid of. And a voice that 
is hard to get rid of is a man. 

“What Frost wanted to know for himself, 
in the midst of all that praise, was what 
Keats had wanted for himself: To be among 
the English poets at his death—the poets of 
the English tongue. Reputation * * * above 
all, a literary reputation, is a poor thing. It 
rises and falls. It wasn’t reputation that he 
was thinking about that wintery evening. It 
was something else * * * to be among the 
English poets is to be * * * to go on being. 
And he has.” 

After both President Kennedy and Mac- 
Leish concluded their talks, honorary degrees 
of bachelor of law, were conferred on them 
both by President Calvin H. Plimpton. The 
citations for these honors appear elsewhere 
in this edition. 

Following the conclusion of the ceremony, 
the official party left the stage and proceeded 
to the site of the new library about an eighth 
ofa mile away. It will be built on a hillside 
on the site of the Walker Memorial Library 
only recently razed. The $3.5 million build- 
ing bearing Frost’s name will house Am- 
herst’s 550,000 volumes. 

It was quite evident from the outset that 
the law enforcement agencies were not going 
to take any chances with the President's life. 
About 150 husky State troopers lined the 
baseball fleld where the Presidential heli- 
copter was to land, then moved up to the 
Pratt gym grounds nearby to guard all the 
approaches. Troopers even were posted on 
the rooftops of adjacent buildings. All were 
under the command of Col. Carl Larson, chief 
of the uniformed State police force. A large 
corps of secret service men, wearing only 
a small lapel button as identification, re- 
mained close to the President from the start 
to the finish of the day's program. 

The only pickets—if they could be called 
that—were of a peaceful sort. About 50 un- 
dergraduates carrying banners proclaiming, 
“Mr. President, We Support Your Civil Rights 
Program“ and “Civil Rights Law in 1963” 
stood patiently in the cold, damp fog for 3 
hours until Kennedy arrived and waved his 
fleeting greeting. 

It was a typical October Saturday morning 
in a small New England college town that 
greeted the President. There were some mink 
stoles in evidence, but mostly everyone wore 
sporty tweeds, red dresses or jackets, 
and as they chatted with animation in small 
friendly groups, or waved excited greetings 
to classmates they haven't seen since last 
alumni day, they presented a scene that 
could be found in Amherst on almost any 
Saturday in October. 

The small fry enjoyed the excitement 
immensely. One tyke ran all over the place 
on a hobby horse. Others played touch foot- 
ball. A brown beagle walked around with a 
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Mickey Mouse balloon tied to its tall. There 
were lean, elderly old men who looked as 
though they once taught at Amherst, or 
younger, brisker collegiate types. Girls from 
nearby colleges added color and grace. 
Despite the long, cold wait, the crowd re- 
mained in good spirits. In the gymnasium 
the crowd chatted, again In small groups, 
until asked to clear the aisles and stop smok- 
ing shortly before the ceremonies began. 
The Amherst band frequently cheered things 
up with the rousing “Lord Jeffrey Amherst.” 


CLOSED TV CIRCUIT 


Several hundred more persons, unable to 
get into the gymnasium, were able to see and 
hear proceedings through a special closed 
circuit television setup in an adjacent bulld- 


In the press headquarters early reports 
were discouraging. The fog that made some 
roads in the area almost impassable, re- 
fused to lift and reports from Washington 
indicated that the President's plane would 
be a half hour late; then an hour; finally 
an hour and a half. The plane carrying the 
White House correspondents was delayed 
even longer. 

All news wire services were represented by 
full complements of reporters and photog- 
raphers. 

Some of the town youths decided early to 
capitalize on the Presidential visit by offer- 
ing parking on front and side lawns of adja- 
cent properties for $1. 

{From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
Oct. 27, 1963] 


OFFICIAL CITATIONS 


These are the official texts of the citations 
accompanying the honorary degrees of doc- 
tor of laws conferred upon President John 
F. Kennedy and Archibald MacLeish, poet, 
statesman, and former librarian of Congress 
by Amherst College Saturday: 

“John Fitzgerald Kennedy: A citation for 
the President of the United States reads 
more like a prayer to the heavens, for all 
hopes for the sanity of national and inter- 
national understanding depend upon you. 
But while pledging our support, we can ap- 
plaud your skill, admire your courage, and 
be grateful for your leadership. By virtue of 
the authority vested in me by the board of 
trustees of Amherst College, I confer upon 
you the degree of doctor of laws. 

“Archibald MacLeish: Son of Yale, Harvard 
lawyer, American soldier and statesman, in- 
ternational poet and author, Through your 
efforts and through yourself you have re- 
vealed that incandescence which is the hu- 
man spirit. Your interest has been deeper 
than morphology for you have seen into the 
mechanisms of the mystery in a way to give 
hope to the myopic and comfort to the blind. 
For going from man to men, from the par- 
ticular to the universal in a way to enlarge 
understanding, we salute you. By virtue of 
the authority vested in me by the board of 
trustees of Amherst College, I confer upon 
you the degree of doctor of laws.” 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT UPON RECEIVING 
HONORARY DEGREE or DOCTOR or Laws, AM- 
HERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASS. 

Mr. McCloy, President Plimpton, Mr. Mac- 
Leish, distinguished guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen; I am, very honored to be here 
with you on this occasion which means 80 
much to this college and also means s0 much 
to art and the progress of the United States. 
This college is part of the United States. It 
belongs to it. So did Mr. Frost, in a large 
sense. And, therefore, I was privileged to 
accept the invitation somewhat rendered to 
me in the same way that Franklin Roosevelt 
rendered his invitation to Mr. MacLelsh, the 
invitation which I received from Mr. McCloy. 
The powers of the Presidency are often de- 
scribed. Its limitations should occasionally 
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be remembered. And, therefore, when the 
Chairman of our Disarmament Advisory 
Committee, who has labored so long and 
hard, Governor Stevenson's assistant during 
the very difficult days at the United Nations, 
during the Cuban crisis, a public servant of 
so many years asks or invites the President 
of the United States, there is only one re- 
sponse. So Iam glad to be here. 

Amherst has had so many soldiers of the 
king since its first one, and some of them are 
here today: Mr. McCloy, who has long been 
a public servant; Jim Reed, who is the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; Presi- 
dent Cole, who is now our Ambassador to 
Chile; Mr. Ramey, who is a Commissioner of 
the Atomic Energy Commission; Dick Reuter, 
who is head of the Food for Peace. These 
and scores of others down through the years 
have recognized the obligations of the ad- 
vantages which the graduation from a col- 
lege such as this places upon them to serve 
not only their private interest but the pub- 
dic interest as well. 

Many years ago, Woodrow Wilson said: 
“What good is a political party unless it 18 
serving a great national purpose. And what 
good is a private college or university unless 
it is serving a great national purpose?” The 
library being constructed today, this college, 
itself, of course was not done merely to give 
this school’s graduates an advantage, an eco- 
nomic advantage, in the life struggle. It 
does do that. But in return for that, in re- 
turn for the great opportunity which society 
gives the graduates of this and related 
schools, it seems to me incumbent upon this 
and other schools’ graduates to recognize 
their responsibility to the public interest. 

Privilege is here, and with privilege goes 
responsibility. And I think, as your presi- 
dent said, that it must be a source of satis- 
faction to you that this school’s graduates 
have recognized it. I hope that the students 
who are here now will also recognize it in 
the future. Although Amherst has been in 
the forefront of extending aid to needy and 
talented students, private colleges, taken as 
a whole, draw 50 percent of their students 
from the wealthiest 10 percent of our Nation. 
And even State universities and other public 
institutions derive 25 percent of their’ stu- 
dents from this group. In March 1962, per- 
sons of 18 years or older who had not com- 
pleted high school made up 46 percent of the 
total labor force, and such persons comprised 
64 percent of those who were unemployed. 
And in 1956, the lowest fifth of the familles 
in the United States had 4% percent of the 
total personal income, the highest fifth 4514 
percent. There is inherited wealth in this 
country and also inherited poverty. And un- 
less the graduates of this college and other 
colleges like it who are given a running start 
in life—unless they are willing to put back 
into our society those talents, the broad sym- 
pathy, the understanding, the compassion— 
unless they are willing to put those qualities 
back into service of the Great Republic, then 
obviously the presuppositions upon which 
our democracy are based are bound to be 
fallable. 

The problems which this country now face 
are staggering, both at home and abroad. 
We need the service in the great sense of 
every educated man or woman to find 10 
million jobs in the next 2½ years, to govern 
our relations, a country which lived in iso- 
lation for 150 years, and is now suddenly the 
leader of the free world, to govern our rela- 
tions with over 100 countries, to govern those 
relations with success so that the balance of 


“power remains strong on the side of free- 


dom, to make it possible for Americans of 
all different races and creeds to livé together 


-in harmony, to make it possible for a world 


to exist in diversity and freedom. All this 
requires the best of all of us. 

Therefore, I am proud to come to this col- 
lege whose graduates have recognized this 
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obligation and to say to those who are now 
here that the need is endless, and I am con- 
fident that you will respond. 

Robert Frost said: Two roads diverged in 
a wood, and I, I took the one less traveled 
by, and that has made all the difference.” 

I hope that road will not be the less 
traveled by, and I hope your commitment to 
the great Republic interest in the years to 
come will be worthy of your long inheritance 
since your beginning. : 

This day devoted to the memory of Robe 
Frost offers an opportunity for reflection 
which is prized by politicians as well as by 
others, and even by poets, for Robert Frost 
was one of the granite figures of our time in 
America, He was supremely two things: an 
artist and an American. A nation reveals 
itself not only by the men it produces but 
also by the men it honors, the men it re- 
members. In America, our heroes have cus- 
tomarily run to men of large accomplish- 
ments. But today this college and country 
honors a man whose contribution was not 
to our size but to our spirit, not to our po- 
litical beliefs but to our insight, not to our 
self-esteem, but to our self-comprehension, 
In honoring Robert Frost, we therefore can 
pay honor to the deepest sources of our na- 
tional strength. That strength takes many 
forms, and the most obvious forms are not 
always the most significant. The men who 
create power make an indispensable contri- 
bution to the Nation's greatness, but the 
men who question power make a contribu- 
tion just as indispensable, especially when 
that questioning is disinterested, for they 
determine whether we use power or power 
uses us. Our national strength matters, but 
the spirit which informs_and controls our 
strength matters just as much. This was 
the especial significance of Robert Frost. He 
brought an ng instinct for reality 
to bear on the platitudes and pieties of so- 
ciety. His sense of the human tragedy forti- 
fied him against self-deception and easy 
consolation. I have been, he wrote, one 
acquainted with the night. And because he 
knew the midnight as well as the high noon, 
because he understood the ordeal as well as 
the triumph of the human spirit, he gave 
his age strength with which to overcome 
dispairs. At bottom, he held a deep faith 
in the spirit of man, and it is hardly an 
accident that Robert Frost coupled poetry 
and power, for he saw poetry as the means 
of saving power from itself. When power 
leads man toward arrogance, poetry reminds 
him of his limitations. When power nar- 
rows the areas of man concerned, poetry 
reminds him of the richness and diversity 
of his existence. When power corrupts, 
poetry cleanses, For art establishes the 
basic human truths which must serve as the 
touchstone of our judgment. The artist, 
however faithful to his personal vision of 
reality, becomes the last champion of the 
individual mind and sensibility against an 
intrusive society and an officious state. The 
great artist is thus a solitary figure. “He 
has," as Frost said, “a lover's quarrel with 
the world.” In pursuing his perceptions of 
reality, he must often sail against the cur- 
rents of his time. This is not a popular role. 
If Robert Frost was much honored during 
his lifetime, it was because a good many 
preferred to ignore his darker truths. Yet 
in retrospect, we see how the artists fidelity 
has strengthened the fiber of our national 
life. 

If sometimes our great artists have been 
the most critical of our society, it is because 
their sensitivity and their concern for justice 
which must motivate any true artist, makes 
him aware that our Nation falls short of its 
highest potential. I see little of more im- 
portance to the future of our country and 
our civilization than full recognition of the 
place of the artist. If art is to flourish the 
roots of our culture, society must set the 
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artist free to follow his vision wherever it 
takes him. We must never forget that art 
is not a form of propaganda; it is a form of 
truth. And as Mr. MacLeish once remarked, 
of poets there is nothing worse for our trade 
than to be in style. In free society art is 
not a weapon and it does not belong to the 
sphere of polemics and ideology. Artists are 
not engineers of the soul. It may be dif- 
ferent elsewhere. But democratic society— 
in it, the highest duty of the writer, the com- 
poser, the artist is to remain true to himself 
and to let the chips falls where they may. In 
serving his vision of the truth, the artist 
best serves his nation. And the nation which 
disdains the mission of art invites the fate 
of Robert Frost’s hired man, the fate of hav- 
ing nothing to look backward to with pride 
and nothing to look forward to with hope. 

I look forward to a great future for Amer- 
ica, a future in which our country will match 
its military strength with our moral strength, 
its wealth with our wisdom, its power with 
our purpose. I look forward to an America 
which will not be afraid of grace and beauty, 
which will protect the beauty of our natural 
environment, which will preserve the great 
old American houses and squares and parks 
of our national past, and which will build 
handsome and balanced cities for our future. 
I look forward to an America which will 
reward achievement in the arts as we reward 
achievement in business or statecraft. I 
look forward to an America which will stead- 
ily raise the standards of artistic accomp- 
lishment and which will steadily enlarge 
cultural opportunities for all of our citizens. 
And I look forward to an America which 
commands respect throughout the world not 
only for its strength but for its civilization 
as well. And I look forward to a world 
which will be safe not only for democracy 
and diveristy but also for personal distinc- 
tion, Robert Frost was often skeptical about 
projects for human improvement, yet I do 
not think he would disdain this hope. As 
he wrote during the uncertain days of the 
Second War, take human nature altogether 
since time began, and it must be a little more 
in favor of man, say a fraction of 1 percent 
at the very least, our hold on the planet 
wouldn't have so increased. 

Because of Mr. Frost's life and work, be- 
cause of the life and work of this college, 
our hold on this planet has increased, 


Profits and Prejudice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said against the extension of 
Public Law 78, the Mexican farm labor 
importation program, which is due to be 
considered once again by the House this 
week. 

The following editorial appeared in the 
New York Post of October 23, and should 
be added to the long list of individuals, 
organizations, and religious groups op- 
posed to any further extension of this 
program. 

I believe it speaks for itself, and for 
many of us: 

PROFITS AND PREJUDICE 

We are indebted to the National Advisory 
Committee on Farm Labor for a revealing 
sidelight on the South’s attitude toward 
Government moves to outlaw discrimination 
in public accommodations. 
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Southern Senators have been arguing that 

such moves would be an outrageous, uncon- 
stitutional impairment of property rights, 
in fact, little short of “police state social- 
ism.” Proposed restrictions on the business- 
man's right to serve whom he pleases, Geor- 
gia’s Senator RUSSELL has said, represent “the 
most unconstitutional 66 words conceived by 
man.” 
It turns out, however, that the same 
southern legislators who challenge the Fed- 
eral Government's right to protect Negroes 
in their use of public accommodations con- 
cede that right when the issue is protecting 
cheap Mexican contract labor. Under Pub- 
lic Law 78 Congress authorized the Federal 
Government to negotiate a migrant labor 
agreement with the Mexican Government, 
including an article prohibiting discrimina- 
tory acts against Mexicans in the communi- 
ties (mostly southern) in which they would 
be working. 

Apparently southern statesmen are pre- 
pared to overlook the right of a businessman 
to serve whom he pleases if that is the only 
way to recruit low-wage Mexican labor for 
seasonal farm work. 

Despite the nondiscriminatory provisions 
of Public Law 78, it is a bad law and its ex- 
tension should be defeated. It survived in 
the Senate by one vote. A 2-year extension 
was defeated in the House and now the agri- 
cultural lobbyists are prepared to settle for 
1 year. 

We hope the House stands firm. We agree 
with the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference that the foreign contract labor pro- 
gram should be killed once and for all“ be- 
cause it exploits Mexican poverty in a way 
that depresses wages and increases jobless- 
ness among “the poorest of America’s poor, 
the migrant families.” 

But let the record show where the south- 
ern legislators stood when they had to choose 
between profit and prejudice. 


Secretary Manning Replies to IIl-Informed 
Criticism by Publisher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, harsh 
criticism of the State Department’s re- 
cent foreign policy briefing conference 
for newspaper editors and broadcasters 
is contained in a recent article by John 
S. Knight. The article, entitled “State 
Department Briefings Are a Flop: Off- 
the-Record Conferences Devised to De- 
ceive People,” appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of October 16 as page 
A6487. 

Mr. Knight assails the State Depart- 
ment briefings in particular and “off 
the record,” by which he presumably 
means “background,” briefings in gen- 
eral, 

In fact, the State Department’s for- 
eign policy briefings have made a very 
useful contribution to popular under- 
standing of American foreign policy. 
Their value has been reflected in a con- 
sistently favorable response from par- 
ticipants. 

The problem of unattributed news 
stories and the “background” briefings 
from which they come has interested me 
greatly. Sometimes this means of com- 
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munication between newsmen and of- 
ficials is a valid way of informing the 
people of governmental news. At other 
times it is subject to serious abuse. 
Thoughtful, careful consideration of this 
problem is urgently needed. 

At my request, the staff of the Gov- 
ernment Information Subcommittee has 
recently prepared a report on current 
practices in giving and using nonattrib- 
utable news. I am sending this report 
to publishers’ and editors“ groups and to 
journalism schools to obtain their judg- 
ment about canors of ethics that might 
be established so that officials, newsmen, 
and the public may employ the “back- 
ground information” device without so 
many of the disadvantages. A publisher 
such as Mr. Knight might be expected to 
make a significant contribution to a 
sober consideration of the problem. His 
article falls considerably short of this. 

Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs Robert J. Manning wrote a 
letter of rebuttal to the Knight news- 
papers on October 16. A news story 
based on Secretary Manning’s letter, 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News of October 19, follows: 

U.S, Am REJECTS Criticism BY KNIGHT— 
LETTER DEFENDS Press BRIEFING 


(By Peter Lisagor) 

WASHINGTON. — A high State Department 
official has fired a rebuttal to Publisher John 
S. Knight's attack upon a recent background 
briefing conference on US. foreign policy 
for newspaper editors and broadcasters, 

Robert J. Manning, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs, called the Knight 
account of the conference unfair, inaccurate, 
and abusive of “decent Americans who serve 
their country in the foreign policy field.” 

The Knight column appeared in the Chi- 
cago Daily News and newspapers of the 
Knight chain last Saturday, October 12. 
(Knight is on vacation this week. His col- 
lumn will be resumed upon his return.) 

Referring to the annual background con- 
ference held by the State Department on 
October 7-8, Knight said he declined an 
invitation to the sessions because the speak- 
ers are “Government functionaries who have 
nothing to say, and hide behind a cloak of 
anonymity. 

Even worse is the fact that these face- 
less men are either not informed as to Gov- 
ernment policies, or deliberately mislead the 
more naive members of our profession.” 

Knight described a remark about Mme. 
Ngo Dinh Nhu's visit to the United States, 
which Manning charged was jerked out of 
context and seriously misquoted, as “insuf- 
ferable nonsense.” The publisher demanded 
to know why the press submits “meekly to 
absurd and unenforcible rulings” against 
identifying the briefing officers. 

Knight added: “Why didn't one single 
editor or broadcaster break the rules and 
tell the story?” 

Manning, in his letter of reply, said that 
presumably Knight had asked this question 
of four of his own Knight newspaper cor- 
respondents who registered to attend the 
conference. 

The State Department official vigorously 
denied Knight’s allegation that the state- 
ment about Mme. Nhu was an official at- 
tempt to impose upon the American press “a 
responsibility to ald and abet its (the U.S. 
Government's) schemes to put pressure upon 
the leaders of South Vietnam.” 

Manning defended the official for remind- 
ing those editors and reporters present that 
their agencies and organizations had invited 
Mme, Nhu to some 29 major engagements 
and that the lady from Saigon was closely 
associated with the “repressive steps“ taken 
against American newsmen in Vietnam. 
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He quoted the official further: “Now, that 
is going to make our voice in Vietnam sound 
like nonsense, when we say that the Ameri- 
can people are deeply disturbed, upset and 
appalled by the beating up of newsmen.” 

Manning then asked, “Does Mr. Knight 


really think these remarks are not fair 
comment?” 
The State Department official accused 


Knight of “the amateurish error of equating 
off-the-record discussions with background 
discussions.” 

He pointed out that “off-the-record” meant 
nothing could be printed, while “back- 
ground meant what was said could be 
printed without attribution. The back- 
ground conference is a long-standing prac- 
tice here. 

Manning was especially irritated by 
Knight's reference to “these faceless men“ 
in the State Department and the suggestion 
that they arrange such conferences “to de- 
ceive or misinform the people.” 

The Department official, who worked for 
news magazines and newspapers before com- 
ing to his present post in April 1962, said of 
this type of charge: 

“I do not understand why decent Ameri- 
cans who serve their country in the foreign 
policy field should have to accept this kind 
of abuse. 

“I do not understand why a legitimate 
effort to bring Washington legitimate news- 
papermen with a legitimate interest in seeing 
and hearing from top Government officials 
should be maligned as some treacherous plot 
to subvert the Republic. 

“Fortunately the many letters of praise 
from newsmen who did bother to attend 
would seem to suggest that most of them did 
not see it that way.” 

Manning said that while others in Goy- 
ernment— many cool heads,” he called 
them—had learned to ignore such attacks, 
he has been here “too briefly to acquire that 
stoicism” and a newspa too long to 
“believe that the public deserves or wants 
the kind of journalism represented in the 
“Notebook” (Knight’s column) of last week- 
end to go unanswered.” 


Mr. Speaker, the full text of Secretary 
Manning’s letter to the Charlotte Ob- 
server, Charlotte News, Chicago Daily 
News, Detroit Free Press, and the Miami 
Herald follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, October 16, 1963. 

John S. Knight's “Notebook” of last week- 
end is astonishing for its bitterness, its 
opinions-in-absentia and its inaccuracies. 
It is unfortunate that Mr. Knight did not 
attend the State Department briefing con- 
ference he so thunderously, and unfairly, 
condemns. 

A few particulars: 

1. He repeats the old false charge that 
the US. Government deliberately lied to 
newsmen at a similar briefing conference 
in October of 1962. 

On October 15, 1962, a U.S. official told 
a similar background conference that the 
United States did not know of the existence 
of offensive Soviet missiles in Cuba. That 
night, U.S. intelligence processed films that 
provided the first solid evidence of the ex- 
istence of Soviet offensive missile bases and 
missiles. The briefing conference continued 
for a second day on October 16 and the sub- 
ject of Cuba did not come up. The Govern- 
ment could have revealed on that day the 
dramatic new turn in events, at the expense 
of alerting Russia to our discovery before 
we had planned our counteraction. To 
have done so would have risked disaster. I 
have heard no responsible American sug- 
gest that in this critical moment the Gov- 
ernment should have done other than it did. 

Mr. Knight must by now know the facts 
about this one; they have been discussed re- 
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peatedly and at length. If he chooses to 
misrepresent them, it is perhaps his priv- 
ilege and, alas, his decision. 

2. He jerks out of context a remark made 
at the latest conference by a high State 

nt official concerning Madame Nhu 
of Vietnam, and he also seriously 
that same official to suggest that he was try- 
ing to charge the American press with “a 
responsibility to aid and abet (U.S. Govern- 
ment) schemes to put pressures upon the 
leaders of South Vietnam“. The official 
neither said nor implied any such thing. 

What the official (not myself) did was to 
remind his audience of editors and reporters 
that their agencies and organizations were 
in effect serving as the prime hosts for the 
visit to this country of a Vietmamese person- 
age who was closely connected with the re- 
pressive steps that have been mounted 
against American newsmen in Vietnam. He 
referred to the strongly expressed desire of 
the American press for effective U.S. protec- 
tion of American newsmen in Vietnam, and 
said: 

“The press, both in its competitive media 
aspects and its organized associations, is giv- 
ing Madame Nhu the most triumphal recep- 
tion that any foreigner in this country has 
received in many years—29 major engage- 
ments. Now, that is going to make our voice 
in Vietnam sound like nonsense, when we 
say that the American people are deeply dis- 
turbed, upset, and appalled by the beating 
up of newsmen.” 

Does Mr. Knight really think these remarks 
are not fair comment? 

3. He makes the amateurish error of equat- 
ing Off-the-record discussions with back- 
ground discussions, though newsmen have 
maintained and practiced for years a sharp 
distinction between the two. “Off-the- 
record” means you can't print it. Back- 
ground” means you can print it but cannot 
attribute by name to the official who said 
it. A newspaper editor's surprise at this 
practice is difficult to understand. 

4. He asks, “Why didn’t one single editor 
or broadcaster break the rules and tell the 
story?” Presumably he has by now asked 
the same question of four of his own Knight 
newspaper correspondents, who registered to 
attend the conference. And presumably 
they, by now, have told him that (a) this 
is a practice of long-standing, desired at 
least as much by newsmen as by government 
officials; (b) they were able to write in full 
whatever the story seemed to them to be 
and (c) nobody at the conference had to 
attend, believe, print or otherwise dispose 
of a single word or phrase he heard at the 
2-day conference. 

5. He suggests that no “self-respecting 
newsman” would or should agree to such no- 
attribution rules. Where has Mr. Knight 
been? Most interviews conducted oy news- 
men in Washington and other national capi- 
tals are “background” interviews in which 
the newsmen do not name their sources. 
Courts and police usually cannot persuade 
newsmen to divulge their sources, though 
the courts sometimes try; but newsmen in- 
sist on the right to protect their sources, as 
they should. 

As for the use of the “background” rules 
at this particular State Department meeting, 
the reason is dramatically simple: at a pre- 
vious State Department conference, at which 
a mixture of on-the-record and background 
information was provided, the newsmen and 
broadcasters in attendance were asked to 
stipulate the rules under which they pre- 
ferred the next meeting to be held. The 
vote, which determined the rules used at the 
recent conference in question, was four to 
one in favor of “background.” They could 
have chosen full on-the-record talks or no 
conference at all. They preferred “back- 
ground” because they felt it produced more 
and sharper guidance on current government 
thinking. 
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The Notebook of last weekend is vulner- 
able in many other respects but space, like 
patience, runs out. The more than 500 edi- 
tors, writers and broadcasters who attended 
the Department of State briefing, and whose 
integrity and acumen Mr. Knight so bitterly 
attacks, can, I am sure, speak for themselves 
if they choose. 

A few final words, however, on behalf of 
the Department of State and “the faceless 
men” who devise to “deceive or misinform 
the people.” I do not understand why de- 
cent Americans who serve their country in 
the foreign policy field should have to accept 
this kind of abuse. I do not understand 
why a legitimate effort to bring to Washing- 
ton legitimate newspapermen with a legiti- 
mate interest in seeing and hearing from 
top government officials should be ma- 
ligned as some treacherous plot to subvert 
the Republic. Fortunately, the many letters 
of praise from newsmen who did bother to 
attend would seem to suggesct what most of 
them did not see it that way. 

There are many cool heads in Washington, 
men who have learned to let this sort of 
thing fade away unanswered and whose final 
satisfaction will come from the way they 
have been served. I have been in Govern- 
ment too briefly to acquire that stoicism, 
however, and in newspapering too long to 
believe that the public deserves or wants 
the kind of journalism represented in the 
Notebook of last weekend to go unanswered. 

This, incidentally, is not off-the-record, 
not background, and not otherwise faceless 
or anonymous. 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT MANNING, 


Cubans To Replace Braceros? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
scurrying to propose suggestions for the 
replacement of braceros, the opponents 
are unable to propose a reasonable or 
practical alternative. If the bracero 
program is terminated, many rural agri- 
cultural areas will be subjected to un- 
believable chaos. 

There is insufficient domestic labor 
with the proper skills-and desire at the 
right place at the right time to handle 
the harvests. 

One suggestion is for Cubans to re- 
place braceros, as outlined in the follow- 
ing article from the Oakland Tribune: 


California faces a massive increase in wel- 
fare costs if the bracero farm labor program 
is abandoned. 

In sounding this warning Wednesday, 
Manuel R. Castro urged fellow members of 
the Alameda County Welfare Commission to 
give serious attention to prospective farm 
labor law legislation. 

The bracero program, under which Mexi- 
can nationals enter California under special 
work permits to harvest crops, is due to ex- 
pire December 31. 

Castro said he has heard reports that there 
are groups who want to bring in 200,000 or 
300,000 Cubans from Florida and Miami to 
harvest our crops for 3 months a year if the 
bracero program ends on schedule, 

NINE MONTHS 


“What are they going to do the other 9 
months? * * * They're going to be on relief,” 
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Castro said. “If they kill the bracero pro- 
gram, you are going to face double welfare 
costs.” 

Castro, secretary-treasurer of Teamsters 
Local 768 in Hayward, said his national union 
is the only labor group he knows that fa- 
vored an extension of the bracero program 
which he described as the lesser of two evils. 

He said since he did not expect farm labor 
wages to become competitive with the pay in 
California industry, the harvest workers 
probably would be imported from other 
States and could pose a serious problem for 
California. 


This is not a practical or fair answer. 
Importation of Cubans would not help 
agriculture. The displaced Cubans are 
not experienced farmworkers. They 
would be soon disappointed and disillu- 
sioned if they were sent to the farms for 
2 or 3 months. 

Use of Cubans would not help the do- 
mestic farm laborer. In fact, the Cuban 
worker would take jobs from the year- 
round domestic worker when harvests 
were finished. The year-round farm 
worker needs protection, too. He should 
not be forgotten. 


The Legacy of Columbus and the 
American Heritage of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, October 12, I was privileged to 
participate at a Columbus Day celebra- 
tion at the White House. After greet- 
ing the large audience there assembled, 
President Kennedy discussed the tre- 
mendous importance of the discovery of 
America by Columbus. Commenting up- 
on the traits of character required to 
accomplish such a feat, the President 
said: 

The first voyages are the hard ones and 
they require perseverance and character, 

The President added that the lesson 

that was taught by Columbus is a good 
lesson for all of us today as we attempt 
new things. 
Not only did President Kennedy refer 
to the contribution of Columbus, but he 
very eloquently referred to the contribu- 
tion of Americans who are proud to share 
with Columbus a common heritage. I 
was privileged to have been asked by the 
President to say a few words on behalf 
of the House of Representatives. 

One of the distinguished public of- 
ficials who was present at the White 
House celebration was the Honorable Ed- 
ward D. Re, the Chairman of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission. That 
very evening Dr. Re spoke at a Columbus 
Day banquet in Syracuse, N.Y., spon- 
sored by the Syracuse lodges of the Order 
Sons of Italy. In his talk, Dr. Re noted 
that the historic discovery of the New 
World by Columbus was the very begin- 
ning of the events which made possible 
our American heritage of freedom. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, Dr. Re also 
was the principal speaker in Utica the 
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following day at the Columbus celebra- 
tion held in that city. Dr. Re, the first 
American of Italian origin to have been 
appointed Chairman of an independent 
Commission, only recently was reap- 
pointed by the President for an addi- 
tional 3-year term as Chairman of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 

Dr. Re's speech entitled “The Legacy 
of Columbus and the American Heritage 
of Freedom, provides inspiration for all 
Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Dr. Re’s ad- 
dress as a timely message for all Ameri- 
cans and, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include it in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

THE Lecacy oF COLUMBUS AND THE 
AMERICAN HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, my 
fellow Americans, on this festive occasion as 
patriotic Americans we have assembled to 
commemorate and celebrate one of the great- 
est events of human history—the discovery 
of America. History, it may be truly said, 
is really biography since history is largely 
cast in the image and deeds of great men. 
Therefore, more specifically, we have joined 
together to pay tribute to the memory of a 
man whose faith and ideals made possible 
the discovery of the New World. That man, 
of course, is Christopher Columbus, the 
mariner, who, in the words of Morison, one 
of his biographers, did more to chart the 
course of history than any other individual 
since Emperor Augustus.” 

It would be simple indeed to recount the 
story of Columbus. It is unquestionably a 
romantic story—one that captures the imag- 
ination of all—both young and old: the 
trials and tribulations of this great naviga- 
tor, whose indomitable spirit, strength of 
conviction, and perseverance achieved the 
greatest discovery of all times, are extremely 
fascinating and even inspirational. 

That story, particularly in its broad out- 
lines, is well known to most Americans. 
What is perhaps less known and not appre- 
ciated is that Columbus’ achievement was 
much more than a feat of navigation in sail- 
ing westward over uncharted seas. The pre- 
eminence of Columbus does not stem from 
his discovery alone but in hastening others 
along the same path by promise and exam- 
ple. Columbus was not just another ex- 
plorer, but a man with a passion—a dreamer 
with an enthusiasm which swelled and car- 
ried the first generation of explorers to the 
New World. 

To Americans, therefore, Columbus has a 
special significance for, in a sense, all Ameri- 
cans trace their origins to explorers—all im- 
migrants to this great land. Americans are 
indebted to this first immigrant to our 
shores for the great influence that migra- 
tion has exerted upon our Natlon—an influ- 
ence which has brought about a new concept 
in modern civilization and made possible the 
America of today. 

Every schoolchild has heard of the story 
of the Santa Maria, the Pinta, and the Nina, 
and is familiar with the fact that, together 
with 86 men, Columbus sailed in search of a 
westward sea route to the Indies. We all 
know, too, that the course of world history 
was dramatically changed on October 12, 
1492, when he first cast his eyes upon the 
American continent. Dressed in the uniform 
of an admiral of the Spanish Fleet, Colum- 
bus went ashore and in the name of his 
sponsors, Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 
named the land San Salvador. 

History also records that before the Span- 
ish monarchs agreed to finance his voyage, 
many of his appeals were in vain. One of 
those appeals made to his native city of 
Genoa may be of particular interest. A 
committee was chosen of the finest aca- 
demic minds of Genoa and its neighbors to 
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examine and make recommendations con- 
cerning the proposed voyage. 

Although the committee that was selected 
applauded the plan, it rejected Columbus’ 
plea for financial support. The committee 
report cautioned that certain pre 
steps had to be taken before plunging into 
the unexplored horizons. The depths and 
temperatures of the oceans, the tides, the 
weather, propulsion systems, the prevention 
of scurvy and other diseases that afflict the 
human body and spirit had to be studied, 
and presented problems that had to be re- 
solved before such a voyage could be under- 
taken, Even the religious and political as- 
pects of the project were discussed by repre- 
sentatives of church and state who also were 
on the committee. 

A letter written by a member of the Genoa 
committee indicates that a member ot that 
committee was in full sympathy with Colum- 
bus and thought that the project should 
have been supported, This member was re- 
ferred to as “a rather rash and impetuous 
young mechanical engineer, lately of Flor- 
ence who, though highly recommended, 
showed his immaturity and poor judgment 
by advocating the voyage itself be initiated 
immediately.” The letter went on to say 
that this Florentine was “quite eccentric 
* * * talks of flying machines and fancies 
himself an artist.” The man that has just 
been described was Leonardo da Vinci. 

A superb mariner, Columbus was not one 
to be easily discouraged. Having learned the 
art of seamanship at an early age, Columbus 
conceived a great idea—that it would be pos- 
sible to sail due west to the Orient and es- 
tablish a western trade route to Asia, Even 
he, however, could not have imagined that 
what he made possible was not merely trade 
and commerce, but a community where 
people of all races, creeds, and national origin 
would be able to bring not only the products 
of their labors, but their culture and civil- 
ization, and in the process, build a land 
where they might live in peace, harmony, 
and prosperity. 

It is no wonder then that Columbus has 
been called by Morison “the sign and symbol 
of a new age of hope and glory“. It is no 
wonder that his discovery is said to have 
marked “the end of the Middle Ages and 
the beginning of one of man's most enlight- 
ening eras.” The achievement is of such 
magnitude that it can truly be said that all 
Americans are the beneficiaries of his faith 
and perseverance. “I thank God.“ said Co- 
lumbus, “that He selected me to be the one 
to discover a new world where the oppressed 
and persecuted people of Europe can find 
new hope and faith for a better life.” 

A great deal has been written about that 
momentous voyage. However, I do not be- 
leve that this is the reason why we have as- 
sembled here. Rather, I am of the firm con- 
viction that we are assembled to commemo- 
rate that historic discovery, and to appre- 
ciate, in our own modest way, the far-reach- 
ing implications of that great event. All of 
us, therefore, are aware of the fact that al- 
though we celebrate the tremendous 
achievement of Columbus, we are really 
commemorating, in view of its special signif- 
icance to us today, the first and perhaps the 
greatest chapter of American history. 

No American, however, must be misled by 
the fact that such a celebration is sponsored 
by any particular organization. Whether 
that celebration is sponsored by Amicricans 
of Italian heritage, or by Americans of 
Spanish heritage, or of any other national 
origin, the celebration retains its distinc- 
tively American character. And for this 
reason all Americans should be grateful to 
the sponsoring organization for its leader- 
ship and initiative in making the necessary 
arrangements that have assured the success 
of this important and highly significant oc- 
casion. For there can be no denial that the 
fruits of the efforts of Columbus have been 
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harvested by all Americans, of all races, color 
or creeds, 

The discovery of the New World is the 
very beginning of the long course of human 
events that made possible the establishment 
of the American heritage of freedom. And 
it is to give thanks to God for this heritage 
of freedom that we assemble here on this 
impressive occasion. We give thanks be- 
cause It is a heritage shared in and made 
possible by people of all races and origins. 
And we give thanks because it is a heritage 
that stands for equality of treatment and 
opportunity in a land dedicated to God and 
the dignity and equality of all men. And 
it is this heritage of freedom that we should 
offer to the world as the true symbol of our 
American democracy. 

But is is not enough simply to be content 
With the achievements of our forefathers. 
That heritage implies a responsibility and 
@ sacred trust. It is the solemn duty of each 
generation of Americans not only to guard 
and maintain these liberties, but to transmit 
them to future generations in all their force 
and vigor. 

Let no American be discouraged by tem- 
porary discord or seeming disunity. After 
each such adversity and trial America has 
emerged stronger and more firmly com- 
mitted to its ideals of justice, equality and 
freedom, Indeed some ideals may not be 
fully realized in this generation. But with 
these ideals constantly before us we will 
never lose sight of our true goals. 

From the days of the early explorers 
America has always been a land of opportu- 
nity. It is still a land of opportunity. It 
is up to each of us to share the available 
opportunities with all our fellow Americans, 
Let us do this willingly and graciously. And 
let us do this with a sense of gratitude for 
the blessings and opportunities that this 
land has made available to us and our fore- 
fathers since the founding of our country— 
made possible by the discovery of Columbus, 
the mariner. 


The 45th Anniversary of the Czechoslovak 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, today 
Marks the 45th anniversary of the birth 
of the Czechoslovak Republic. As we 
look toward the future, it is appropriate 
to recall the liberal tradition which 
Czechoslovakia set as a new democracy 
and to which we hope she may soon again 
return. 

Deprived of independence by the 

Years War, the Czech people were 
able, after 300 years of foreign domina- 
tion, to establish the Republic of Czecho- 
Slovakia in 1918. Under the leadership 
of Thomas Masaryk as President, and of 
Eduard Benes as Foreign Minister, this 
new Republic built, in the uncertain in- 
terwar years, a liberal and progressive 
democracy. 

On the domestic scene, Czechoslovakia 
acted decisively in numerous areas. An 
extensive land reform law, with compen- 
sation for expropriated property, was en- 
acted and implemented. Special steps 
were taken to protect the rights of mi- 
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nority groups. A system of social insur- 
ance was established, to be copied by 
others in Europe. Unions were encour- 
aged. 
In foreign affairs, Czechoslovakia was 
the only nation which in 1931 protested 
Japanese aggression against China on 
behalf of the idea of collective security. 
Eduard Benes, Czechoslovakia’s Foreign 
Minister and later President, was known 
as “a pillar of the League and the fore- 
most spokesman of the small nations.” 
We are all aware of the sad history of 
Czechoslovakia from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
trip to Munich through the war years to 
its domination by the U.S. S. R. I join to- 
day with my colleagues to express our 
fervent hope that one day Czechoslovakia 
will again have a free government which 
will not only reflect the aspirations of 
her people, but which will also reestab- 
lish Czechoslovakia’s historic role of lead- 
ership in the councils of free nations. 


Remarks by John A. Gronouski, Post- 
master General, at a Dinner Com- 
memorating the Centennial of Free 
City Delivery, Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., October 26, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, this year 
our country celebrates the 100th anni- 
versary of free city delivery. On Satur- 
day, October 26, 1963, a dinner was held 
in Washington, D.C., commemorating 
the centennial of free city delivery, and 
we were privileged to hear an address by 
the Postmaster General, the Honorable 
John A. Gronouski. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include Postmaster 
General Gronouski's remarks which fol- 
low: 

One of the first things I heard about the 
postal service was that letter carriers always 
know what is happening long before anyone 
else does. The scheduling of this dinner is 
a case in point. The date was set months 
before I even knew I was going to be the 
Postmaster General. But the letter carriers 
must have known. Why else would they 
have set this great celebration on my birth- 
day? 

It is a pleasure to be here to help honor 
Bill Doherty and to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of free city delivery, Free city 
delivery is even older than Iam. And it is 
a lot older than Bill Doherty, even though 
his name has been synonymous with letter 
carriers In Washington for about as long as 
anyone can remember. But Bill is still 
young and exuberant, 

Bill Doherty is one of the great labor 
leaders of this era. In his 30 years as a 
national officer of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, he played a central role 
in building unions of Government employees 
into the influential and responsible organi- 
zations they are today. 

Bill Doherty was one of the best ambas- 
sadors the postal service and Federal em- 
ployee organizations ever had. The country 
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was fortunate in getting him to put his am- 
bassadorial talents to work for the Nation. 
He is the first labor leader to become an am- 
bassador in the Nation’s history. From all 
the reports I get he is doing a brilliant job. 

Back in 1961, when he was still president 
of the NALC, Bill Doherty said the follow- 
ing about the personnel policies of the new 
postal administration: “The labor-manage- 
ment climate is practically ideal. For the 
first time in our recorded history, our opin- 
ions are sought and seriously considered be- 
fore important policy decisions affecting us 
are made.“ 

I am delighted that organizations of Fed- 
eral employees have flourished under the 
Kennedy administration and that the Post 
Office Department has taken the lead in the 
area of enlightened labor relations. I want 
to reiterate what I have already said several 
times since becoming Postmaster General. 
I intend to carry forward the program of con- 
sultative management. My door will always 
be open to union leaders who have problems 
which they wish to discuss with me. s 

Bill Doherty managed to achieve great 
things without the advantage of a college 
education. The WilHam C. Doherty Scholar- 
ship Fund, which will enable talented sons 
and daughters of letter carriers to go to- col- 
lege, is a wonderful way to honor him. The 
fund is another indication of the marvelous 
job organized labor is doing to open educa- 
tional opportunities for its members’ chil- 
dren. AFL-CIO unions award more than 
1,000 scholarships annually, at a cost of 
more than $1 million each year. 

I feel very deeply that every child who 
has the talent and ability to make use of 
a college education should get one. We talk 
a great deal about equality of educational 
opportunity in this country, but we do shock- 
ingly little about it. Huge differences con- 
tinue to exist in the kind and quality of 
education available to our children. 

Eight percent of our young people still fail 
to complete the eighth grade. One-third 
never finish high school. Almost half of 
those who do graduate from high school don't 
go on to college. Among them are many 
bright and ambitious youngsters. These 
young people want to continue their edu- 
cation, but they simply cannot afford it. 

Half of the students in private colleges and 
universities come from families who rank 
in the top 10 percent of the Nation in terms 
of income. In public institutions 25 per- 
cent come from families ranking in the top 
10 percent in terms of income. 

This should not really surprise us. It 
costs about $1,750 to send a boy or girl to 
college for a year. Median family income 
last year was less than $6,000. In other 
words, it takes almost one-third of an aver- 
age family’s entire income to finance a year’s 
college education for a single child. What 
is a family with nine children—like Bill Do- 
herty'’s—supposed to do? To me, this is a 
terrible and depressing situation. 

The postwar baby crop is now advancing 
to college age. College enrollment is ex- 
pected to double in the present decade, 
reaching 7 million by 1970. To meet the 
minimum needs of this enrollment, we 
should be spending $2.3 billion a year for the 
expansion of college facilities. So far we are 
spending only $1.3 billion. 

Progressive mechanization and the in- 
creasing complexity of American society de- 
mand that we sharply upgrade the educa- 
tional level of our entire population. There 
are great gaps in the country’s need for 
trained personnel—teachers and engineers, 
doctors and nurses—but there is less and less 
demand for people with no significant 
training. 

When are we going to take action to meet 
this need? When are we finally going to see 
to it that gifted youngsters are not prevented 
by weight of economic circumstance from 
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getting the education they require to fill 
openings in technical and professional fields? 

President Kennedy’s omnibus education 
bill calls for substantial Federal aid to in- 
crease educational opportunities at every 
level, Included are provisions for both loans 
and grants for construction to colleges and 
universities, and for assistance to students 
pursuing graduate study. I urge you to get 
behind this program and give it all the sup- 
port you can. 

I want now to present our City Delivery 
commemorative stamp. The whimsical 
drawing of a 19th century letter carrier 
walking in the rain accompanied by a 
small boy and a dog was done by Norman 
Rockwell. We all take free mail delivery to 
our homes so much for granted now that 
it seems a little hard to believe that it began 
only a hundred years ago, Up until 1863, 
when free delivery was inaugurated in 
49 cities, mail in large communities was 
delivered by private carriers who charged the 
recipient 2 cents per letter. Where the 
“penny post.“ as it was called, was not in use, 
mall had to be picked up at the local post 
office. Picking up one’s mail could be an 
onerous chore. Lines of people often 
stretched out for long distances from de- 
livery windows. 

Montgomery Blair, Abraham Lincoln's 
Postmaster General, who instituted free de- 
livery, believed that good service and the 
convenience of the public should in all in- 
stances be the primary consideration of the 
Post Office Department, a bellef we still sub- 
scribe to. In 1887, Congress required the 
Department to extend free delivery to every 
city with a population of over 50,000, and 
permitted its extension to smaller commu- 
nities having a population of 10,000, or gross 
post office revenues of $10,000. The Depart- 
ment now employs about 170,000 city letter 
carriers. 8 

The city delivery stamp is the first com- 
memorative to employ a phosphorescent 
“tagging” technique. The stamps are coated 
with a luminescent material that glows green 
under the special lamps of a new electronic 
mail sorting machine. Airmail stamps 
coated with luminescent material will glow 
red. The new equipment detects stamps, 
automatically cancels them, and sorts all the 
envelopes so that they face the same way. 
It can handle up to 30,000 envelopes per 
hour. The new gear is an improvement over 
our older facer-canceler machines which 
operate on a photoelectric principle. It is a 
part of our overall program of developing 
and installing the most modern available 
techniques in the handling of mall. 

I hope that this stamp, which went on sale 
in Washington today, will remind Americans 

here of the fine spirit and dedication 
of the men who deliver the mail. 


Sing You Sinners 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, with 
all of the witch hunting that is going 
on, I think it is only appropriate that the 
liberal establishment have a battle song 
to use as it tramps over hill and dale in 
search of those elusive extremists. Actu- 
ally, the song is a parody written by the 
California Young Republicans and I in- 
clude it at this point in the RECORD: 
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BATTLE HYMN or CALIFORNIA YOUNG 
REPUBLICANS 

Mine ears have heard the horrors of the mili- 
tant extreme; 

I've been told about their tennis shoes and 
eyes that madly gleam; 

They are armed and more fanatical than you 
would ever dream. 

I'll track down every one. 

CHORUS 

Glory be, there goes another. Glory be, there 
goes another. 

Glory be, there goes another. I'll track down 
every one. 


Extremists are the people to the right of 
Chester Bowles, 

For they don't believe in giving in to social- 
ism's goals, 

They don't even favor foreign aid to Yugo- 
slavs or Poles. 

I'll track down every one. 

(Repeat chorus) 


I've found them underneath my bed, I've 
seen them near and far; 

I have spotted them at caucuses and seen 
them in the bar; 

They control the T. AF. and they control the 


C. XR. 
I'll track down every one. 
(Repeat chorus) 
They are hiding in my closet, they are always 
in my way; 
They are lurking in the hallways—I saw 
54 today; 
They are spying on our meetings til my hair 
is turning gray. 
I'll track down every one. 
(Repeat chorus) 


Iam not afraid of Commies, for their num- 
bers are so small, 

But extremists come in millions, and each 
one is 10 feet tall; 

Yes, extremists total millions, and are pa- 
triotic, all. 

I'll track down every one. 

(Repeat chorus) 


Exposing them in public was a brilliant 
thing to do; 

Now the People's World adores me, and the 
Nation loves me, too; 

But extremists have to get their praise from 
National Review. 

I'll track down every one. 

(Repeat chorus) 


Mrs. Douglas Oldest “Newsboy” in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, during 
National Newspaper Week, the Associ- 
ated Press conducted a survey to find the 
oldest active newspaper carrier in the 
United States. To the surprise of no- 
one, the oldest person delivering news- 
papers in the country turned out to be 
Mrs. Mary Douglas, of Brunswick, Md., 
aged 86, 

Not only does this great-grandmother 
walk 12 miles every day, no matter what 
the weather, to deliver the Blade-Times 
to 76 Brunswick citizens, but she has 
been an active worker for the Salvation 
Army for 70 years. ; 


October 28 


Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Recorp a story 
from the Brunswick Blade-Times of 
October 24, describing the work of this 
amazing and outstanding citizen. 

The item on Mrs. Douglas is as follows: 


Mrs. DOUGLAS OLDEST “Newssoy”’ IN- UNITED 
STATES 


Brunswick's own Mrs. Mary Douglas, who 
can be seen every week trudging up and down 
the local hills with the Blade-Times in a little 
black bag, has been acclaimed by the Asso- 
ciated Press as the oldest active newspaper 
carrier in the United States. 

Last week as a feature of National News- 
Paper Week, the Associated Press made a 
survey to find the oldest carrier who turned 
out to be Mrs. Douglas. 

A story concerning her activities was re- 
leased to every AP newspaper throughout the 
country. 

The story the AP featured follows: 

“The oldest active newspaper carrier whom 
the Associated Press tracked down in a Na- 
tional Newspaper Week survey walks 12 miles 
every week to cover her route for the weekly 
publication at Brunswick. 

“Mrs. Mary Douglas is also believed to be 
the only American with a 70-year record of 
active service with the Salvation Army. She 
is 86 years old. 

“Her only rival in the AP feature story on 
the oldest carriers in the Nation is Robert W. 
Dixon, Worcester, Mass., who is 82. 

“Mrs. Douglas, a great-grandmother, de- 
livers 76 copies of the weekly Brunswick 
Blade-Times over a route of steep hills every 
Thursday. She walks about 12 miles, begin- 
ning at 9 a.m. and handing the last copy to 
a customer about 4 p.m. 

“Why does she do it? She says she began 
delivering the paper 11 years ago because she 
liked to meet people. She describes herself 
as ‘the grandmother of Brunswick.“ 

“Not only is much of her paper route up- 
hill, but most of the homes are built at the 
top or bottom of steep flights of stone steps. 
James L. Bryan, publisher of the weekly, 
says Mrs. Douglas has the most difficult route 
in town. His other five routes are handled 
by teenage boys. 

“Bad weather seldom bothers Mrs. Douglas 
who will wear a raincoat and rain hat—but 
refuses to be hampered by an umbrella. She 
carries the papers in a plastic-handled shop- 
ping bag that dangles to her ankles when 
she starts out. 

Mrs. Douglas describes the weekly tour of 
friends and neighbors as a lot of fun. 

“A Salvation Army worker for 70 years, she 
leaves the paper route every year between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas to go to Fred- 
erick, Md., where she operates a Salvation 
Army booth on a street corner. In her ab- 
sence, the Blade-Times is mailed to her sub- 
scribers and Mrs, Douglas makes collections 
when she returns for the first delivery after 
Christmas.“ 


Address by Brig. Gen. C. M. Duke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, Brig. 
Gen. C. M. Duke, Engineer Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, spoke to the 
District of Columbia Metropolitan Area 
Shaping Users Conference on October 


1963 


General Duke outlined some of the 
problems existing in the Washington area 
with reference to highway construction. 
I found his speech to be most interesting 
and informative, and under unanimous 
consent, I include it in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 


SPEECH TO THE HIGHWAY USERS CONFERENCE 

BY Bric. Gen. C. M. DUKE, OCTOBER 28, 1963 

The membership list of your organization, 
the Highway Users Conference, is certainly 
& cross section of the many service and sales 
organizations in the metropolitan area. The 
role and importance of your members to the 
growth and development of the National 
Capital region are quite evident. 

I'm inclined to think that too many citi- 
zens are unaware of, or may be inclined to 
‘overlook, the nature and tremendous scale 
of the service functions required to sustain 
Ute in a metropolis the size of ours. The 
Same can be said of the sanitary and water 
services rendered by the District of Colum- 
bia's Department of Sanitary Engineering. 
After all, the only effort required of the 
recipient of such services is the simpie twist 
of the handle on the water faucet or the 
flush tank. He doesn't really have to con- 
cern himself with the people and actions re- 
quired to operate that service. 

It is only when something breaks down 
that these functions become a matter of 
Public concern. As business men you recog- 
nize the importance of insuring that the es- 
sential service chain continues unbroken. 
It is for these reasons that I can fully ap- 
preciate your concern with the adequacy of 
the region's highway network. It is obvious 
that the greatest bulk of your service to the 
National Capital region depends mainly on 
the sustained performance of the rubber- 
tired vehicles on paved right-of-ways. 

I have even heard it said that your associa- 
tion is part of the so-called highway lobby. 
In fact, the name of your organization in 
itself would seem to suggest that the future 
of highway construction is rather dear to 
your hearts. 

It is regrettable, of course, that some peo- 
ple improperly chose to consider the current 
transportation issue as a battle between 
highways and rail transit. It is essential 
at the moment that all the forces of reason 
and logic be heard if we are to have a bal- 
anced transportation system to serve fully 
all of the needs of our region. 

And the needs of our area do indicate a 
balanced system. This gives me an oppor- 
tunity to compliment Congressman WHI- 
TENER and those responsible for the recent 
development of the so-called bob-tailed 
subway system which will be so heipful in 
this area. 

I certainly wouldn't for the world suggest 
that you change your name. Along this 
line, one of my friends told me that, in 
Korea, during the early days of the Korean 
War, a sign was placed over the doorway of 
a Chinese hand laundry announcing that 
the establishment was now dedicated to the 
patriotic duty of furnishing feminine charm 
to enhance the morale of battle weary mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. The ever watch- 
ful eye of the provost marshal soon put an 
end to that activity. In due time, a new 
sign appeared saying, “No longer house of 
ill repute—now honorable laundry.” But 
the provost marshal still watched the place. 

I must believe that the Highway Users 
Conference is interested in all of the aspects 
and problems of our community. After all, 
the state of health and welfare of our cit- 


izenry is a definite measure of your success. 


and prosperity in the business world. The 
annual voluntary trucking company support 
of the Goodwill Industries Collection Drive” 
is but one of the commendable community 
efforts in which your member organizations 
Participate. I'm convinced, too, that your 
association has sympathy for, and appre- 
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ciates, the community implications of the 
social, economic, and aesthetic factors asso- 
ciated with highway development and, ad- 
ditionally, rail transit development. I’m 
not sure, however, that the general public 
fully appreciates your concern and your con- 
tribution in these areas. 

In fact, it could well be that you could do 
a better job in communicating to the citi- 
zenry your sincere concern with such factors. 
You now serve the community in a physical 
sense and you have the means of contact 
with customers and consumers to let them 
know that you are sympathetic to the issues 
which are of such great importance to them. 
There always is greater objectivity and un- 
derstanding on the part of an informed 
citizenry. Although you are admittedly mo- 
tivated in large measure by a commercial 
motive, we must realize that even the in- 
dividual citizen is not devoid of financial 
motives. An individual's life savings are fre- 
quently invested in his home and anything 
that would tend to devalue that home does 
indeed threaten his future security. 

I know that you are all interested in the 
deliberations of the Policy Advisory Commit- 
tee which is reexamining the need for three 
controversial highway projects, the Three 
Sisters Bridge, the north leg of the inner 
loop, and the Potomac River Freeway. As 
you know, the membership of this Commit- 
tee includes quite an impressive list of pub- 
lic officials—at least to a newcomer like my- 
self—the Chairman of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission, the Chairman of the National 
Capital P. Commission, the Director 
of the National Park Service, the Adminis- 
trator of the National Capital Transportation 
Agency, the Assistant Administrator of 
Transportation for the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and observers from the 
Bureau of the Budget. All sessions of this 
Committee are executive and the principals 
are free to unburden themselves without the 
worry of how their remarks would look in 
the next day's papers. At the moment, I 
don’t plan to make any keyhole observations 
or conjectures as to the outcome of the de- 
liberations. I can say this, however—all 
participants of the Committee have become 
much more conscious and appreciative of the 
many factors that must be considered in an 
evaluation such as this. Everything will de- 
pend on the judgment to be applied in con- 
sideration of the main factors of social- 
economic, aesthetics, cost, and traffic 
ments. It is not easy to place evaluative 
scales on family displacement or on the dif- 
ferent schools of esthetic appreciation. In 
the final analysis, we must answer the ques- 
tion as to what is in the best interest of the 
community at large. 

You understand, of course, that the Com- 
mittee is advisory to the Board of Commis- 
sioners, which has the ultimate responsi- 
bility of reporting to the President on the 
highway reexamination. 

I am hopeful that we are enterinig a new 
era of improved joint cooperative planning 
in highway and transit development. Such 
development, in the best interest of the 
community, cannot be competitive—it must 
be complementary. The Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1962 forecasts improved compre- 
hensive transportation planning because it 
states that no Federal aid funds will be 
granted to any metropolitan area, after July 
1, 1965, which lacks a comprehensive area- 
wide transportation process. We do not 
have a continuing comprehensive planning 
process now and we must proceed to organize 
promptly to preclude loss of Federal aid 
funds in 1965. In this matter which is 
definitely of regional significance, I trust 
that the Metropolitan Council of Govern- 
ments and the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council will work cooperatively to 
the same end. 

I must also note the objective veln con- 
tained in the October Architectural Forum 
special report on “Transportation and the 
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City.” Quoting from that article, “There 
are still too many hardheaded transporta- 
tion planners and engineers * and too 
many softheaded urban planners and archi- 
tects who steadfastly refuse to face the facts 
of city development.” 

Actually, the Forum’s special report pro- 
ceeds to suggest rather optimistically that 
the transportation planners, the urban plan- 
ners, and the architects are beginning to 
work together with mutual respect and that 
they will cease currently wasteful philosoph- 
ical debates that are not conducive to the 
unity of effort required by the public 
interests. 

At this point, I am sure that some of you 
are wondering what additional steps you 
might take to contribute to a better public 
understanding of the issues, It seems to me 
that the formation of a special Highway 
Users Committee to study ways of improving 
the public's image of freeways would be most 
useful, Their deliberation should include 
evaluation of the beneficial effects on the 
community that can be attained by skillful 
freeway design and the use of air rights. 
Complementary dynamic rehousing pro- 
grams, both public and private, small-scale 
urban renewal projects, and other positive 
constructive measures would certainly help 
to erase the grim and ugly freeway image to 
which I suspect most residential dwellers 
hold. Finally, how do you get these facts 
to the public and in what manner? 

I guess I should close in a less serious vein. 


So, Don't forget to cheek the air in your 
tires.” 


National Gallery of Art Calendar of 
Events for November 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude the following “Calendar of Events” 
for the month of November at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art: 

Gallery hours: Weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sundays 2 pm. to 10 p.m. Admission is 
free to the Gallery and to all programs 
scheduled. 

Permanent collection: Paintings and 
sculpture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. 
Kress, Widener, and Chester Dale Collections, 
with gifts from other donors, are located on 
the main floor. The Widener Collection of 
decorative arts is on the ground floor. 

Continuing exhibition: Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Venetian Drawings from the Correr Mu- 
seum. Central Gallery. Through Novem- 
ber 24. 

Recent publication: Eighteenth Century 
Venetian Drawings from the Correr Mu- 
seum. Exhibition catalog; 144 pages 7 
by 10 inches, with introduction and cata- 
log notes by Prof. Terisio Pignatti, 100 illus- 
trations. $1.50 postpaid. 

New reproductions: Postcard and 11- by 
14-inch color reproduction. John James 
Audubon, “Columbia Jay” (from “The Birds 
of America,” plate 96). 5 cents and 25 cents 
each, cards.—Folders 
(with envelopes) reproducing paintings, 
sculpture, prints, and drawings from the Gal- 
lery Collection. Five cents, 10 cents, and 15 
cents each, postpaid. Free illustrated cata- 
log available. 

Concert: The concert on November 17 will 
be in commemoration of the Centennial of 
President Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. 
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LecTour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, running 
continuously, cover most of the periods of 
art represented by the collections. A visitor 
may rent a small receiving set for 25 cents 
to use in hearing these LecTour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the Public Monday 
through Saturday, 11 am. to 4 pm. Sun- 
days, 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 28 THROUGH SUNDAY, 

NOVEMBER 3 

Painting of the week t: Gauguin. Fatata 
te Mitt“ (Chester Dale collection) gallery 84, 
Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sun- 
day, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: “Eighteenth-Century 
Italian Painting,” rotunda, Tuesday through 
Saturday 1; Sunday 2:30, 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection,” 
routnda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 
3; Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “English Pottery and 
Porcelain.” Guest speaker: John P. Cushion, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, lecture 
hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Rita Bouboulidi, pianist, 
East Garden Court, 8. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
NOVEMBER 10 

Painting of the week *: Copley, “The Cop- 
ley Family” (National Gallery of Art Pur- 
chase Fund, Andrew W. Mellon gift) gallery 
68, Tuesday through Saturday 12 and 2. 

Tour of the week: Exhibition of Eighteen- 
century Venetian drawings. Central Gal- 
lery, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sunday, 
2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection, 
rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: Italian bronze statuettes: 
“Renaissance and Antiquity.” Guest speaker: 
Yvonne Fackenbroch, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Gordon Epperson, cellist, 
Anne Koscielny, pianist, East Garden Court, 


All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by station WGMS-Au (570) and 
FM (103.5). 

Inquiries concerning the gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, 737-4215, extension 272. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 11 THROUGH SUNDAY, 

NOVEMBER 17 


Painting of the week: Sodoma. “St. George 
and the Dragon” (Samuel H. Kress collec- 
tion) gallery 24, Tuesday through Saturday, 
12 and 2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: “Venus in Art,” ro- 
tunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection:“ 
rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Monday, 1; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Art of Late Medieval 
Tapestry.” Guest speaker, Beatrice Farwell, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; 
lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, conductor, assisted by 
Church of the Reformation Cantata Choir 
and Soloists, East Garden Court, 8. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 16 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
NOVEMBER 24 

Painting of the week: "Pisanello, Profile 
Portrait of a Lady“ (Mellon collection), gal- 
lery 23, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 
2, Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: “Flowers in Art,” ro- 
tunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:30, 


An 11 by 14 inch reproduction with text 


for sale, 15 cents postpaid. (Special price 
this week only, Regular 25 cents.) 
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Tour: “Introduction to the Collection,” 
rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Style in Art.” 
speaker: Lincoln Rothschild, author. 
ture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Jule Zabawa, baritone: 
Peggy Zabawa, soprano; Stephen Prussing, 
pianist. East Garden court, 8. 


Guest 
Lec- 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
October 26, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas, Oct. 26, 1963) 


THE 88TH CONGRESS 


This Congress has been in session 145 days 
since it convened on January 9. Its work 
could have been completed weeks ago. It 
could adjourn now, but it won't, Major leg- 
islation pending: 

1. Seven appropriation bills. 

2. Civil rights bill. 

3. Tax bill, 

The only legisiation which Congress must 
approve before adjournment is the appro- 
priation bills. Proper procedure would de- 
mand approval of appropriation bills by the 
end of each fiscal year, June 30. Congress 
brings upon itself justifiable criticism when 
it allows its primary function to be shunted 
aside while weeks are spent on controversial 
and political measures. 

There are 12 regular appropriation bills 
which make available the money necessary to 
run the departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

1. Treasury, Post Office, and executive 
Offices. 

2. Interior and related agencies. 

3. Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare. 

4. Legislative branch. 

5. Defense Department. 

6. District of Columbia. 

7. State, Justice, and Commerce, 

8. Agriculture, 

9. Independent offices. 

10. Military construction. 

11. Public works, 

12. Foreign aid. 

The House has passed nine of these so far 
with military construction, public works, 
and foreign aid still to go. The Senate has 
given its approval to only six. It must still 
hold hearings on some of the remaining bills. 
This means Congress will be in session well 
into December, and perhaps after the first 
of the year. 

The two bills responsible for the long ses- 
sion with its tremendous cost to the tax- 
payers are both sponsored by President Ken- 
nedy: (1) The civil rights bill, and (2) the 
tax bill. It appears now that neither will 
be passed in this session. As they are both 
identified with political expediency the fight 
will be even more bitter next year, an election 
year. 

In the cloakrooms and other gathering 
places in Washington two other reasons are 
often given for keeping Congress in session. 
First, it keeps the national press corps here 
where the administration holds the center 
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of the stage. If Congress adjourns, press 
coverage is dissipated among the 50 States 
and 435 congressional districts taking the 
spotlights away from the President. Second, 
it is said many Members of Congress don't 
want to face their constituents knowing 
that the majority of the people are opposed 
to the Kennedy tax proposal, many of the 
Kennedy spending programs, the Kennedy 
policy of “accommodation"’ of the Commu- 
nists, and that the people are disturbed and 
critical over the Kennedy failures in do- 
mestic problems as well as meeting the 
Communist challenge especially in Cuba. 
NOMINATIONS FOR SERVICE ACADEMIES 


More than 100 young men from Dallas 
County applied this year for appointment to 
the service academies. Of this group I can 
appoint one principal for West Point, one 
for Annapolis. Six are nominated for the 
Air Force with the Academy officiais making 
the final selection of the principal. My pro- 
cedure in making selections is designed to 
assure all applicants an absolutely fair op- 
portunity. All the boys compete in an ex- 
amination conducted by the Civil Service 
Commission. The appointments are made 
strictly on the grades received on that ex- 
amination without regard to personal friend- 
ship, politics, social standing, or any other 
criteria. If my opponent's son received the 
highest grade, he would get the appointment. 
These boys make it on their own without 
influence or special favor. It is a tribute 
to the boys and to the Dallas schools that we 
have so many competent applicants and that 
Dallas appointees make such fine records in 
all the academies. 

Nominations for entrance in July 1964, 
West Point: Principal, James Dale Knox, Jr.; 
first alternate, Robert Walter Spiro; second, 
Dan Morey Parker, Jr.; third, Glen Raymond 
Zauber. 

Annapolis: Principal, Carl Amos Gaines; 
first alternate, John Tom Kriese; second, 
James Bryan Robinson; third, John Martinez 
Greathouse; fourth, Donald Kenneth Bailey; 
fifth, Donald Ralph Stewart. 

Air Force: James Elbert Houston, David 
Russell, Wade L. Bennett, III, John S. 
Heggie, III, Robert Morton Gillaspie, William 
Patterson Evans. 

Merchant Marine Academy; 10 nominees 
will compete on a statewide basis for ap- 
pointment, Terry Morgan, Scott M. Ander- 
son, Robert E. Howell, Bill J. Shipp, Jr., 
Lewis F. Boyd, Jefferson A. Stewart, Charles 
J. Webster, Herbert F. William, Jr, James K. 
Thomas, Billy Griffin. 

October 22, the first anniversary of the 
Cuban crisis marked by the failure of Presi- 
dent Kennedy to back his words with deeds 
with the result, the consolidation of Soviet 
power in Cuba. 

October 23, the seventh anniversary of the 
Hungarian revolution. The administration 
picked this day to approve the sale of several 
millions of bushels of corn to Hungary. 


Edward R. Murrow Addresses Federal 
Bar Association Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 
Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 26, 1963, the distinguished Director 


of the U.S. Information Agency, Hon. 
Edward R. Murrow, addressed the clos- 
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ing luncheon meeting of the Federal Bar 

Association convention, which was held 

this year in the city of Philadelphia. 
Because of the informative and signifi- 

cant nature of Mr. Murrow's address, it 

Will be, I believe, of interest to Members 

= Congress, and I am including the text 
low: 


Excerrrs From Appress BY HON, EDWARD R. 
Murrow 


You are lawyers. I, today, am a propa- 
gandist. And therein lies a happy common- 
ality. Words are the stock in trade of us 
both. We both deal with human aspira- 
tions, and with that point at which human 
aspirations are in conflict. We each seek a 
Meeting of the minds. You speak judicious- 
ly for justice; we speak fervently for free- 
dom. But both of us are advocates in a 
cause for a position. To a degree, we both 
submit our brief to a jury of our peers, and 
the decisions they reach are necessarily judg- 
ments by which we both must abide. 

I feel then that I am not talking to total 
strangers when I mention something of what 
the United States Information Agency is 
about. 

Our agency operates in a difficult, not too 
well-defined area. Our function is to ex- 
Plain the policies and practices of this Goy- 
ernment and this people overseas. We em- 
brace a multitude of disciplines and profes- 
sions. We employ all the media of com- 
munication known to modern man—radio, 
television, movies, press, book publishing, ex- 
hibits, and the arts. We are involved in an 
entire range of problems—a press run in Bei- 
rut, an exhibition in Turin, a stage perform- 
ance in Munich, and radio relays in Colombo. 
From a news telecast in Bogotá to a sound- 
tracked filmstrip in Paris, to a book type- 
set in Manila, upon all the myriad of details 
we initiate, we create, we facilitate. 

Even more important, we must deal amidst 
the intangibles—the difficult, delicate human 
art of persuasion. For, by word of mouth, 
by cultivated personal contact abroad, we 
seek to persuade others of the rightness of 
our view, and that our actiong and our goals 
are in harmony with theirs. 


We deal not only in communications but 
also in policy. We articulate and distribute, 
not advertising for cigarettes and soapsuds, 
but clarifications of Government policy and 
deeds. And we speak in many languages to 
Many peoples of vastly differing cultures and 
Styles, of vastly differing levels of compre- 
hension. We must deal also with the very 
considerable preconditioning foreigners have 
had to the image and the ideas of America. 
We must deal with the realities of their fears, 
their concerns, their stereotypes (however 
unjustified, their existence is real), of the 
Product we promote—the actions and the 
hopes of the United States. 


s . * * . 


Lawyers and USIA have other contact as 
well. The Conference on World Peace 
Through Law in Athens this summer past, 
Was the subject of attention and coverage 
in all our worldwide media. Several par- 
ticipants there, Chief Justice Warren, Judge 
Thurgood Marshall, and Civil Rights Com- 
mission Staff Director Berl Bernhard, fol- 
lowed this with a tour of several countries 
in Africa. Reports from our posts abroad 
were impressive in terms of the impact on 
Africans with whom they spoke. 

Marshall capsuled it nicely in responding 
to a question as to why he had come to 
Africa. He said they were there on a sort 
. of educational-cultural exchange for the 
United States, that this country “* * + 
had sent Louis Armstrong to toot, Harry 
Belafonte to sing, and us lawyers to talk.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am neither a tooter nor 
a singer. Neither am Ia lawyer. And, as I 
am aware that a much talking bureaucrat is 
like an ill-tuned instrument, I fear I may 
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yet give you occasion to reflect on the pro- 
priety of your invitation to me, 
. > . > . 

Race relations, I am told, took up the 
conversations of these gentlemen to the 
near exclusion of almost everything else. 
Mr. Bernhard mentions, for example, that 
in Ethiopia Chief Justice Warren’s sessions 
with judges and lawyers, his press confer- 
ences and public appearances, must have 
concerned themselves 90 percent of the time, 
with America’s racial problem. 

It may surprise you to learn that foreign 
peoples are so concerned with our domestic 
difficulty. It is no surprise to those of us 
who work with foreign affairs. There is no 
other single subject, month in and month 
out, that so consistently occupies the cares 
and curiosities of other peoples about the 
United States. Putting John Glenn into 
orbit puts his name in every headline in the 
world. But James Meredith may be as well 
known around the world, while America’s 
space sensations rise and fall in world at- 
tention, America’s race relations seem to re- 
main in the undiminished spotlight. 

It is not mere bold assertion to state that 
in the field of civil rights and racial rela- 
tions, our Agency, speaking in behalf of the 
people of this country, has its greatest dif- 
ficulty. Events here plague us over there. 
When the Hon. G. L. Mehta, the for- 
mer Ambassador of India to the United 
States, was refused service in a Texas res- 
taurant due to his color, it is no answer to 
say to Indians, that unfortunately, the Am- 
bassador was mistaken for a Negro. 

An official foreign diplomatic visitor was 
greeted at the Washington on his 
first trip to the United States. He gave his 
welcome to his host with eyes fixed firmly on 
the ground, When asked why he persisted in 
staring at a spot in front of his feet, the 
diplomat answered, “I am afraid I shall see 
a white woman. When a man of color looks 
at a white woman in America mobs of white 
people may tear him to pieces.” 

Or take the African cabinet minister who, 
with a full day of appointments in Washing- 
ton, canceled everything to go to Mississippi 
for the funeral of the slain civil rights leader, 
Medgar Evers. To him that was the most im- 
portant place in this country, on that day. 

Or the African student who deliberately 
provoked having service refused him in a 
restaurant due to his color, so that he could 
have a feeling of camaraderie and under- 
stand what it is like to be an American 
Negro. 

These, of course, relate to foreigners in our 
country. The responsibility of my agency is 
the obverse of this; lands where we Ameri- 
cans are foreigners, and other peoples are 
the hosts. 

At a time not of our choosing, we have 
been cast as custodian of man’s right to self- 
determine his freedom. It is not a role we 
have sought. Having shouldered it, we do 
not now shirk it. 

Its import is, that in country after country, 
we have a responsibility of awesome sobriety. 
With responsibility comes renown. Privacy 
has become a privilege of the past. Ours is 
now the fishbowl world, where we become the 
focus of many men’s attention and curiosity. 

How they see us conduct ourselves, may 
well deeply influence how they choose to con- 
duct themselves, in relation to us and our 
Communist adversary, 

My Agency’s responsibility is to translate 
the policies and practices of this Government 
into terms meaningful to the foreigner. But 
how does one pursue this task when, as 
occurred with one of our Foreign Service offi- 
cers, an explanation to an African official was 
interrupted by the cutting query: “Why are 
you trying to kill my people in Mississippi?" 

What does one do when the foreign min- 
ister of a country opens a meeting with a 
USIA officer by commenting that he came 
to America believing in our ideals and her- 
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itage of a free land, but lost that belief, on 
confronting the reality of racial discrimina- 
tion here. He has returned to his country, 
in his own words, bitterly disillusioned with 
the United States. How well does one then 
continue the business of diplomacy or pol- 
itics, with that foreign minister? 

Or take the example of an English lan- 
guage teacher in a leftist African country 
where students week after week carpingly 
criticize America's racial dilemma. After 
some 9 months the students finally ac- 
knowledged the fact of progress as reported 
by the USIA teacher and commended the 
United States for it, The next morning 
headlines carried the name of James Mere- 
dith, and two men killed in the rioting in 
Mississippi. That very day the students 
quietly condemned the teacher: “You lied. 
We no longer have confidence in you or the 
United States.” 

All these examples occurred in Africa. 
But reactions to race difficulties are not a 
problem only in Africa. They plague us in 
Europe, they assault us in Latin America, 
they bedevil us in the Far East, they in 
short, mock every virtue that we tell others 
the United States stands for. Wherever 
men have ears to hear and eyes to see and 
read, they learn that USIA words sometimes 
fall short of U.S. deeds. 

Put yourself in the following hypothetical 
circumstances. You are an American citi- 
zen serving with USIA abroad. It is Mon- 
day morning, September 16, a date recent 
enough for us to recall the headlines. These 
are some of the hypothetical things that 
might have happened to USIA around the 
world: 

In Tokyo, a USIA cultural affairs_ officer 
is speaking at the opening day of a Japanese 
university. He talks of the dynamics of 
U.S, democracy and stresses that the United 
States, like Japan, is addressing itself to the 
solution of mutual problems. The students 
pour from auditorium to street where news- 
boys run toward them crying the morning 
lead: “Birmingham Church Bombing Kills 
Four Negro Children in America,” 

In Rio de Janeiro, a USIA press officer is 
conferring with a features editor of the 
Sunday paper. He has brought the Brazilian 
editor a picture layout on the improved 
status of minorities in the United States. 
The editor is interrupted by a copy boy bring- 
ing in tear sheets from the wire services with 
this bulletin lead on top: “Birmingham 
Church Bombing Kills Four Negro Children 
in America.” 

In Rangoon, a USIA exhibit is set up for 
the Burmese Bar Association. Its subject; 
Man's Vast Future.” It has the subtheme, 
“We Inherit the Past; We Earn the Future.” 
Burmese lawyers are walking through ob- 
serving this pictorial evidence of the brother- 
hood of man and the common aspirations and 
motivations of our two countries. A Marxist- 
oriented lawyer enters with a pleased expres- 
sion and holds up a local newspaper head- 
line, “Birmingham Church Bombing Kills 
Four Negro Children in America.” 

In Istanbul, a USIA radio program placed 
on local Turkish stations is carrying a panel 
discussion by three teachers and professors 
just returned from an exchange visit on 
which USIA sent them to the United States. 
They are talking about America’s racial prog- 
ress and democracy in action, when suddenly 
the program is interrupted by an announcer 
with a news bulletin: “Birmingham Church 
Bombing Kills Four Negro Children in 
America.” 

In Lagos, a USIA library, used by hundreds 
of Nigerian college students, daily has a near 
full house with students at every table using 
American books, source material, and periodi- 
cals. At a far table one student with a 
transistor radio quiets his comrades and 
turns up the volume for the whole room to 
hear the same bulletin on “Four Negro Chil- 
dren Killed in American Church Bombing.” 


* * . . * 
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These hypothetical incidents could in fact 
have happened to any of our USIA officers 
in scores of capitals around the world. 

Several morals flow from them. U.S. 
racial violence is top news the world round. 
The good name and repute of this country 
is being blackened and defamed. To all of 
us, this is distressingly, inescapably true. 

I should not, however, leave you with the 
impression that racial disturbances are de- 
plorable because they make USIA’s job 
abroad difficult. Difficulties, after all, are 
what we are sent abroad to engage, and in 
the total sum of how this Nation fares, the 
good or ill fortune of my agency is of but 
small consequence. 

But I believe that these are testing times, 
and that we are being now measured against 
the yardstick of the very ideals we ourselves 
created. It is true that a curious world 
waits to see if a nation so constituted as we, 
can constitutionally solve the commitment 
of our constitution to equal rights for all our 
citizenry. But the reason we attempt racial 
progress, is not the opinion of peoples over- 
seas. It is at base, the conscience of our- 
selves here at home, the conscience of both 
the deniers and the denied. We do this be- 
cause we demand it of ourselves. We do it 
because it is right. And this is a nation 
where right has honor. 

To the world USIA makes commentary 
upon where our racial concerns may lead us. 
Our difficulty is heightened in explaining 
such matters overseas by three things. 
There is a genuine misunderstanding of an 
extremely complex domestic problem, with 
its roots deep in the U.S. past and in the U.S. 
present, of economic, social, and political 
realities, Second, commercial news media 
of both this and other countries, tend to un- 
balance circumstances by emphasizing sen- 
sational developments. This is the principle 
that violence makes headlines, while non- 
violence makes dull reading. Third, delib- 
erate distortion by our enemies exploits an 
impression of pervasive injustice and intol- 
erance in the United States from a 
nation which claims to champion equality 
and opportunity. 

We ‘are newsmen. As such we report 
events of racial discrimination and violence 
as they occur, for our audiences abroad have 
an understandably keen interest in such 
matters. But at the same time, we attempt 
to place such occurrences in the context of 
this Nation as a living democracy. 

We know that this issue and its prob- 
lems will be with us for a long time to 
come. Controversy and disorder will be 
its backwash. We shall not be able to 
undo wholly such unfavorable impressions 
of the United States as this will create. 

So our corrective task becomes one of 
showing that controversy and disorder are 
inevitable byproducts of our national con- 
cern over equal rights for all. We do every- 
thing possible to offset the effect of distor- 
tions and misrepresentations. We seek to 
dispel ignorance. We aim to supplement 
oversimplification. We try to remedy incom- 
plete information. Our goal is to obtain 
sympathetic understanding of interested na- 
tions, for what we seek to do. 

Thus, we follow complete candor in recog- 
nizing the dimensions and complexity of 
the problem. 

We detail the full and active administra- 
tion support of all measures required to solve 
the problem. 

We indicate that the very struggles now 
compelling worldwide attention to the prob- 
lem are themselves signs of progress. Dem- 
Ocracy in action is never quiet. 

We relate constructive movements to solu- 
tions at whatever level they occur, national, 
regional, State, or local. We bear in mind 
that nationwide, more schools, hospitals, 
theaters, restaurants, labor unions, and 
housing developments are integrated than 
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are not. Each new instance of integration 
adds to an already favorable balance. 
. 


We underline the positive response of 
major elements of this nation, church 
groups, trade unions, business leaders, wom- 
en’s organizations, professional association, 
students, and the response of all to the Presi- 
dent's call for cooperation. 


Do not misunderstand the intent of our 
agency. We are under the injunction to 
report the rough with the smooth, to relate 
unfavorable or controversial developments 
of resistance to the President and his pro- 
gram. But our purposes are to keep the 
broader national purposes in view, and to 
report our progress, however attenuated, to 
the national goals we have set for ourselves. 
And we shall do this even when other 
sources of information, however motivated 
they may be in their reporting, tend to ob- 
scure these goals. 

* > . ` * * 


The civil rights struggle will indeed be a 
trying time for our democracy. Our people 
in a real sense will be on trial. And our 
concern will be, not only with the ends we 
finally obtain, but as well how we reach 
those ends. The verdict is not the only 
truth in our national jurisprudence. De- 
mocracy is as well concerned with the style 
of the trial. 

There will be other spectators as well, in 
this courtroom of international history. 
Two-thirds of this planet is nonwhite; they 
would be less than human, if they were not 
absorbed in the disposition we make of our 
own nonwhite difficulties. 

They will regard us not only in their role 
as nonwhite onlookers, but also as bearers 
of the legacy of proverty. Sensing their own 
newborn need for a better life, they will 
sense also the lack of presence of a social 
conscience, in this, the world’s richest 
Nation, with wealth enough to do whatever 
its dream commands, If we choose not to 
make honorable disposition of the Negro 
complainant in our court of history, they will 
know, that is was not because we were 
unable. It will be that we choose to do less 
than honor, in the face of Injustice. 

I am not so naive as to believe that 
morality alone will be the palliative for our 
international ills. Defense is difficult with- 
out strength to accompany morality. But 
neither can the Judgments we now seek from 
other nations be commanded by force alone, 

Man has not yet devised the command, to 
hold the head and heart, of him who dreams 
and dares, 

Respect and confidence, like love from a 
woman, and loyalty from an ally, must be 
earned. The American people stand now as 
a Nation closely observed. The jury of peers 
has not yet been summoned to decision. But 
when that day arrives, let no man here 
begrudge the evidence, that he himself put 
into the scales of justice. 

The 20th century can be the century 
of liberty and justice. “We inherit the past. 
But we earn the future.” Let us consider 
our concerns of today, with due respect to 
what we hope that future will bring. 


United Nations Day 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, 18 


years have passed since October 24, 1945, 
when the United Nations was founded. 
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The ensuing years have been some of 
the most tumultuous in the history of 
mankind. The winds of change have 
blown across whole continents. Colonial 
empires have been broken up. Dozens 
of new nations have been created. Peo- 
ples everywhere have been swept along on 
a tide of rising expectations. 

There have been grave ruptures in the 
fabric of world harmony. The cold war 
between the Communist bloc and the 
Western Powers has dominated our age. 
Scientific discoveries harnessing the 
power of the atom have made even minor 
conflicts important. 

Through all these times of headlong 
change, of hostility between nations, of 
danger from nuclear destruction, the 
United Nations has survived. Thursday 
as we celebrated the 18th anniversary ^f 
the United Mations founding, we also, in 
effect, observed its coming of age. 

That was the theme I developed in re- 
marks to the United Nations Day dinner 
sponsored by the mayor’s committee of 
Alexandria, Va., for the United Nations, 
held last Thursday. In the address, 
which follows, the past of the United Na- 
tions was reviewed, its present status was 
assessed and its future was scanned: 
THe Untrep NATIONS: PAST, PRESENT, AND 

FUTURE 
(A speech by Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKTI, of 

Wisconsin, city of Alexandria, Va., United 

rea Day Dinner, Thursday, October 24, 

It is indeed a privilege and an honor for 
me to have the opportunity to speak to you 
this evening at this annual United Nations 
Day observance. 

As one who has long been interested in the 
United Nations, I am particularly gratified 
when I learn of civic groups such as yours, 
dedicated to the purpose of better inter- 
national relations and understanding. 

The city of Alexandria, in creating this 
mayor’s committee for the celebration of 
United Nations Day, has demonstrated an 
enlightenment unique among American 
cities. Truly, you may be proud of this com- 
munity. 

Each of you also is to be commended for 
your attendance here tonight, because it 
demonstrates your individual interest in in- 
ternational affairs, a subject of utmost im- 
portance in this atomic age. 

As we are gathered here for this annual 
observance, the United Nations is 18 years 
old. To be 18 in this country is to come of 
age. At 18 an individual reaches—in most 
cases—tfull legal age. 

Perhaps, then, we are not taking too many 
liberties if we say that tonight we are cele- 
brating the coming of age of the United 
Nations. And while aware that the passage 
of time does not always bring maturity, we 
can assume that the United Nations is no 
longer an adolescent. 

At such points in the life of an individual— 
or of an organization—it is fitting to review 
the past, evaluate the present, and scan the 
future for signs and portents. This I intend 
to do—briefly—tonight. 

THE PAST OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

The United Nations was born at the con- 
clusion of the most terrible and destructive 
War the world had ever known. It was the 
child of the five so-called great powers which 
had—at terrible cost—defeated fascism. 

When the U.N. was organized many be- 
leved that it would insure that World War 
I was truly the “war to end all wars.” How 
naive that hope was. 

For it was based on a mechanism of col- 
lective security that took for granted that 
the wartime allies would remain peacetime 
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As we know, the ink scarcely was dry on 
the Charter signatures when the Soviet 
Union began the aggressive acts that pro- 
pelled the world into the era of cold war. 

The cold war jammed the mutual security 
mechanism firmly. Not only was war far 
from being abolished, it became a terrifying 
and real possibility. 

But in spite of this the United Nations 
survived. Unlike the League of Nations, it 
was able to overcome structural deficiencies 
and early, serious problems. 

Why? Because—it seems to me—the great 
powers did not abandon the U.N. For all 
the animosity that has grown up between 
the Soviet Union and the Western nations, 
neither side has quit the United Nations. 

Both blocs have flung hot and angry words 
at each other in the Security Council, in 
the General Assembly, and in the various 
technical and social councils. But both 
have kept talking. 

All have realized that to stop talking is 
to risk fighting—with all the inherent dan- 
gers of a nuclear holocaust. 

You may remember that shortly before 
the Korean conflict broke out, the Soviet 
Union, with much fanfare walked out of 
the United Nations. When the Russian dele- 
gation returned, there was a United Nations 
army fighting Communist m in Ko- 
rea and the U.N. Charter had been amended 
to give the overwhelmingly pro-Western 
General Assembly more actual power. 

The Soviets’ action was a major tactical 
error. They have never repeated it. 

Subsequently, the great powers have never 
ceased to actively participate in the activities 
of the United Nations. With this continu- 
ing participation the United Nations has 
gained greater importance with each passing 
year. 

The inability of the Organization to cope 
with the Communist subjugation of the peo- 
ples of eastern and central Europe, and of 
Asia, has tended to obscure its concrete 
achievements, The list of these is an impos- 
ing one: 

The United Nations has been successful in 
preventing or stopping war in Kashmir, Laos, 
the Middle East, Yemen, and New Guinea, 

It has resisted aggression in Korea and has 
Put down civil war in the Congo. 

It has expressed and stirred the conscience 
of mankind by condemning Communist ag- 
gression and atrocities in Korea, Hungary, 
Tibet, and other places. 

Today, for example; a U.N. team is in Viet- 
nam to investigate charges of Buddhist per- 
secutlon. 

The United Nations has endeavored to en- 
large the area of the rule of law in interna- 
tional affairs, thereby working for the estab- 
lishment of a just and lasting peace. 

It has assisted millions of peoples to 
achieve smooth transition from dependency 
to independent nationhood. 

On this last point, I think it should be 
noted that between the end of World War II 
and 1961, more than 20 new nations with a 
Population in excess of 700 million came into 
existence. Although their transition to in- 
dependence was not entirely without blood- 
Shed, the record on this score finds no par- 
allel in the annals of man. 

The role which the United Nations has 
Played and continues to play in this process 
has, indeed, been most constructive. 

But beyond giving a helping hand to the 
nations which have emerged from the swift 
breakup of the old colonial empires, the 
United Nations offers these newly independ- 
ent nations a voice in the affairs of the world. 

Further, the United Nations—through 
agencies like the Special Fund, UNESCO, the 
World Health Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the Children’s 
Fund—has provided the underdeveloped 
countries of the world with technical, eco- 
nomic and other assistance. It has sought to 
help these nations resolye their economic 
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and social problems, and fashion a better fu- 
ture for their peoples, 

Those, briefiy, are the accomplish- 
ments of the United Nations. But what of 
the present? 


THE PRESENT UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations of today bears only 
superficial resemblance to the organization 
created in 1945. 

First, it is more than twice as large. 

In 1962, Rwanda, Burundi, Jamaica, Trini- 
dad, and Tobago, Algeria, and Uganda were 
admitted to membership. On May 14 of 
this year Kuwait joined the U.N., bringing 
its total membership to 111, 

Thus, the often-expressed goal of uni- 
versal representation in the Organization is 
coming closer and closer to realization. 

Second, the structural mechanisms that 
underlie the United Nations Organization 
have been adapted to meet the realities of 
our times, The Security Council—doomed 
to paralysis by the cold war and Russia's 
constant use of the veto power—is being 
more and more bypassed in favor of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The Assembly, originally conceived as lit- 
tie more than a debating society, has become 
the principal organ of the United Nations. 
With a majority vote prevailing on most 
questions and no veto, it has been able to 
act effectively in many situations. 

Of growing importance too has been the 
Secretariat. This international civil service 
now numbers about 5,000. As it has grown 
in size, so has the stature of its chief execu- 
tive, the Secretary General. 

Both Trygvie Lie and Dag Hammarskjold 
succeeded in expanding and strengthening 
the executive powers of the Secretary Gen- 
eral during their years in that position. U 
Thant has carried on the thrust of their 
activities. Today, there can be no doubt 
that the Secretary General plays an extreme- 
ly important part in building the power 
and prestige of the United Nations. 

A recent example of this was the request 
by Indonesia and the Philippines that Mr. 
Thant determine whether elections in Sar- 
awak and Borneo had indeed indicated the 
desire of those former British colonies to 
join the new Federation of Malaysia. 

The survey conducted by the Secretariat, 
under U Thant's direction, proved to the 
world—although not to Mr. Sukarno—that 
the principle of self-determination was in- 
deed realized in the forming of Malaysia. 

A third change at the United Nations has 
been the kinds of matters discussed. With 
the heightened influence of the African na- 
tions in the General Assembly, cold war con- 
flicts, to some extent, have been shunted 
aside. In their place have come issues of 
self-determination and equality of peoples 
and races. Portugal and South Africa have 
been called to accounting before the bar of 
world opinion. 

As a member of the US. delegation in 
1959 to the 14th General Assembly and from 
subsequent observations, I have noted a 
4th significant change regarding the United 
Nations. 

It is not a structural change, but rather a 
change in the attitudes of people everywhere 
about the U.N. and what it can and cannot 
accomplish. 

There is a great deal more realism about 
the United Nations today than at any time 
in the past. Extravagant hopes that the 
U.N. would lead the world effortlessly to a 
lasting peace have vanished. 

The disillusionment that replaced those 
hopes—a disillusionment that dismissed the 
U.N. as worthless—has also largely melted 
away. 

In the place of extravagant hopes and 
black despair, there is today realistic knowl- 
edge of the kinds of activities the United 
Nations can, with success, undertake. 

The new emerging nations are discovering 
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that the world problems which seemed so 
simple of solution when they stood outside 
the international arena are, indeed, difficult 
and complex. 

We in the United States are learning that 
while the vote in the General Assembly may 
sometimes go against us, our country, in 
general, enjoys the respect and support of 
the majority of the world’s nations. 

Even the Soviet Union and the Commu- 
nist bloc may be learning that table thump- 
ing, troika touting, and obstructionism are 
not the way to win friends and influence 
delegates. 

This new realism about the United Nations 
is a heartening trend. It indicates that the 
eorganization—and attitudes toward it—are 
reaching maturity after 18 years, 

THE FUTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


But what of the future? 

It is always risky to don the turban of a 
visionary, sit down to a crystal ball and pre- 
tend to have knowledge of things to come. 
But one need not be a seer to discern certain 
forces within the United Nations which will 
shape its future. 

For example, we can expect a mounting 
campaign by the African nations to increase 
their representation in the major organs of 
the United Nations. 

In 1945 when the United Nations Charter 
was signed there were three African nations 
represented. Today there are 32. With the 
growth of the African bloc has come pres- 
sure to reflect the increasing importance of 
Africa in the Economic and Social Council 
and the Security Council. Last May the 
Addis Ababa conference of African leaders 
unanimously insisted that Africa—as a geo- 
graphical region—should have equitable rep- 
resentation in the United Nations. Further 
support for this position has come from 
other, rion-African member nations. 

In order to increase the size of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the Security 
Council, the United Nations Charter must be 
revised. 

The Soviet Union, however, has perennially 
refused to consider amending the Charter 
until its erstwhile ally, Communist China, is 
seated in the place of Nationalist China. 

It remains to be seen what position the 
Soviet Union will take in the light of the 
mounting campaign by the African nations— 
whose good will it hopes to win—as against 
its commitment to Communist China— 
mhor 88 1 aos to have lost. 

re yw agonizing reappraisals 
in the Kremlin over this issue. We may te 
able to take some comfort from the discom- 
fort of the Soviets. 

The Sino-Soviet split will make itself in- 
creasingly felt in the future activities of the 
United Nations. 

There was an indication of this on Mon- 
day of this week. The General Assembly, 
by a slightly larger margin than last year, 
voted to keep Communist China out of the 
United Nations for the 14th time, by a vote 
of 57-41 with 12 abstentions. 

No longer was it the Soviet Union which 
put forth the resolution championing the 
cause of Red China. Instead, it was tiny 
Albania. Although the Soviet Union voted 
to seat Communist China, it refrained from 
praising that country’s regime. There was, 
in addition, a similar general lack of en- 
thuslasm for the cause among the bloc na- 
tions of Eastern Europe, 

There is reason to believe that Russia may 
be around to the view of the United 
States that the Peiping regime should be 
considered an outlaw on the world scene. 

Under these conditions, it is unlikely that 
Communist China will be seated in the U.N. 
in the foreseeable future. We can expect 
continuing success of our efforts to keep 
them out, 

As we happily contemplate the Russians 
beset by new and difficult problems, let us 
net forget that our own role in the United 
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Nations will continue to be far from an easy 
one. 

The United States can look for continued 
difficulties between our NATO allies who 
have colonies in Africa—such as Portugal 
and Great Britain—and the newly inde- 
pendent, militantly-nationalistic African 
states. 

There may be increasing trouble as well 
from France as that nation, under the lead- 
ership of President de Gaulle, embarks on 
a campaign to increase its world influence at 
our expense. 

France may; for example, use the United 
Nations as a forum to attack or harass our 
current policies in Vietnam. 

Suffice to say that our able Ambassador, 
Mr. Stevenson, and his staff will be called 
upon to exercise their highest diplomatic 
abilities. At the same time, they must offer 
the same dynamic leadership which has 
characterized United States participation in 
the United Nations Organization through 
the past 18 years. 

SUMMATION 


In closing, I should like to point out that 
as a US. Co an I am constantly re- 
ceiving letters which demand that the 
United States get out of the United Nations, 
and vice versa. These came from John 
Birchers and other extremists in California, 
Texas, and Arizona; fortunately, few come 
from my own district. 

The persons who write these cards and 
letters consider themselves anti-Commu- 
nists. Yet I can think of few actions which 
the United States could take that would 
please the Communists more than having 
our country abandon the United Nations, 

Without the United States, the Reds could 
make the U.N. a vehicle for their own propa- 
ganda. They could single us out as abdicat- 
ing our responsibilities to the rest of the 
world; and they could blacken us as war- 
mongers and imperialists without rebuttal. 

It is certain that for the United States to 
leave the United Nations would be suicidal. 
It ill behooves these self-proclaimed pa- 
triots to espouse a cause which would be 
destructive to our Nation and its goals. 

Rather, the United States must continue 
to work within the United Nations to build 
a community of nations, diverse, tolerant and 
genuinely independent, but bound together 
by a common humanity and by a common 
interest in peace and progress. 

If the United Nations, with our help, suc- 
ceeds in coming close to that goal, then we 
have truly fashioned a milestone in the his- 
tory of mankind. If we fail—there may be 
no one left to write the histories of our 
failure. 

Let us than, this evening, rededicate our- 
selves to the cause of international justice 
and understanding as expressed in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations Organization. 

Our past efforts have aided the United Na- 
tions to come of age; now let us work so 
that nations united may come to peace. 


Ohio Electric Co. and Rural Electric Coop- 
peratives Join in New Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to announce that the Ohio Power Co, and 
the rural electric cooperatives of Ohio 
are joining in a new generating project 
that will provide hundreds of additional 
jobs in our coal industry as well as the 
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inexpensive electric power needed for 
continued development and expansion of 
Ohio industry. 

The Ohio Power Co., and Buckeye 
Power, Inc., the latter a subsidiary of 
Ohio’s rural electric cooperatives, will 
build a jointly owned, major electric 
powerplant. 

The steam-electric station will have an 
initial generating capacity of 1,230,000 
kilowatts and an ultimate capacity of 2 
million kilowatts. Even initially, the 
plant would be the largest in Ohio and 
require an investment estimated at $125 
million. 

The new station will be named the 
Cardinal plant after the State bird of 
Ohio. It will be built on the Ohio River 
adjacent to Ohio Power's existing Tidd 
plant, at Brilliant, south of Steubenville. 

Construction is expected to start im- 
mediately, with ground breaking to take 
place next Monday, and initial operation 
is scheduled for mid-1966. The plant 
will be operated entirely independently 
by a new corporation to be formed and 
jointly owned by the Buckeye group and 
Ohio Power. 

The announcement was made jointly 
by Owen T. Manning, president of Buck- 
eye Power, of Columbus, and Donald C. 
Cook, president of American Electric 
Power Co. and of Ohio Power, of Canton, 
in a press conference here attended by 
Governor James A. Rhodes. Ohio Power 
is one of six operating electric utilities 
in the seven-State American Electric 
Power System. 

The announcement by Manning and 
Cook said: 

Because it encompasses new concepts in the 
electric utility industry, not only in its engi- 
neering and design but in the fact that here, 
for the first time, a major electric generat- 
ing facility will be jointly owned by an in- 
vestor-owned utility and member-owned 
electric cooperatives and financed entirely 
by funds obtained from the private money 
market. Also, plans call for the plant to be 
tied in to the transmission systems of six of 
the State's principal utilities, which will 
transmit, under contract, the cooperatives’ 
portion of its power generation to the co-ops’ 
transmission systems, substations, and load 
centers. 


These utilities, in addition to Ohio 
Power, are: the Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec- 
tric Co., the Dayton Power & Light Co., 
the Toledo Edison Co., and the Marietta 
Electric Co. ` 

Virtually all òf the bulk power supply 
needs of Ohio’s co-ops today are pur- 
chased from the State’s investor-owned 
utilities. This supply would be taken 
over by Buckeye Power sometime after 
completion of Buckeye’s new plant fa- 
cilities. ) 

Howard Cummins, Buckeye general 
manager, emphasized that the co-op's 
investment in the Cardinal plant, 
through Buckeye power, is being financed 
by private sources, since their equity and 
net worth are now sufficient to attract 
private capital. The 30 co-ops in Buck- 
eye Power serve about 135,000 electric 
customers in 74 of Ohio’s 88 counties, ac- 
cording to Cummins. 

Announcement of Ohio Power’s pro- 
posal to the co-ops for their joint owner- 
shop and operation of a major plant was 
made in late 1962 and has been under 
study since then. 
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According to A. N. Prentice, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Ohio Pow- 
er, the new Cardinal plant will burn an 
estimated 3 million tons of coal or more 
per year in its initial two units. Virtu- 
ally all of it will come from mines in 
eastern Ohio and the Wheeling Panhan- 
dle area of West Virginia, Prentice said, 
adding that this fact alone would pro- 
vide a tremendous economic impact” on 
the two-State area. 

This supply of coal, Prentice estimated, 
would require the employment of ap- 
proximately 500 miners, in addition to 
scores of other workers in the transpor- 
tation and allied fields. He added that 
3 million tons of coal were the equiva- 
lent of a 40,000-car railroad train 
extending 300 miles—or the distance be- 
tween the Cardinal plant and Indian- 
apolis. 

The studies, planning, design, and ne- 
gotiations for the new plant have been 
actively underway for close to 2 years, 
under the direction of Philip Sporn, re- 
tired president of American Electric 
Power and Ohio Power and now chair- 
man of the AEP System Development 
Committee. 

In discussing the new plant, Sporn 
described it as representing an entirely 
new stage of development in the history 
of power generation technology. It will 
be ultramodern in concept and design 
and will initially house two 615,000 kilo- 
watt turbine-generator units, which in 
themselves will further advance the fron- 
tiers of the generating art. Each unit 
will be of tandem design, with all sec- 
tions of its turbine—the high-, inter- 
mediate-, and low-pressure elements— 
as well as the generator, all revolving on 
the same single shaft 200 feet long. 
They will be the largest single-shaft 
turbine-generator units in the world. 
The electrical generators themselves will 
also be the world’s largest and will be 
water cooled. 

The units will operate under steam 
conditions of 3,500 pounds per square 
inch pressure and a temperature of 
1,000° F., with double reheat tempera- 
tures of 1,025° and 1,050°. 

When in operation, Cardinal is ex- 
pected to achieve a new low in steam- 
electric production costs, brought about 
by a combination of the units’ antici- 
pated generating efficiency and the en- 
tire plant’s projected capital investment 
cost of about $100 per kilowatt of capac- 
ity. At 1,230,000 kilowatts, Cardinal will 
be Ohio’s largest power station—with a 
capacity about 15 percent greater than 
that of the present largest plant, the 
Ohio Valley Electric Corp.’s huge Kyger 
Creek Plant at Cheshire, also on the 
Ohio River. 

The new plant will be complete in 
itself but will be located only several 
hundred feet south of Ohio Power’s 220,- 
000-kilowatt Tidd plant. The location, 
on the west bank of the Ohio, until 
recently was the site of the AEP system's 
500,000-volt Tidd transmission test proj- 
ect, where high-voltage research was 
carried out during the period 1947-52 
to pave the way for many of the Nation's 
major transmission lines of today. 

The plant will be interconnected with, 
and backed up by, Ohio Power’s six other 
major steamplants, as well as those of 
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its affiliated utilities throughout the 
AEP System. 

The co-ops were organized in the late 
1930's for the specific job of building 
power lines to Ohio’s unserved rural 
areas, where only 18.8 percent of the 
State’s farms had such service. The 
first pole set anywhere in the Nation 
by an electric co-op was in Ohio—near 
Piqua—on November 14, 1935. 

During the intervening years, the co- 
ops and the investor-owned utilities have 
made electric service available to all 
Ohio farms, of which 99 percent are now 
served. Member co-ops of the Buckeye 
organization have built over 30,000 miles 
of lines that deliver power to approxi- 
mately 135,000 customers over roughly 
65 percent of the State’s land area. 
Much of this expansion has been with 
the aid of 100-percent loans from the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 


A list of the Ohio rural electric co- 
operatives follows: 

Pioneer Rural Electric Co-op., Inc., Piqua, 
Ohio. 

Delaware Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Inter-County Rural Electric Co-op., Inc., 
Hillsboro, Ohio. 

Marion Rural Electric Co-op., Inc., Marion, 
Ohio. 

Holmes-Wayne Electric Co-op., Inc., Mil- 
lersburg, Ohio. 

Belmont Electric Co-op., Inc., St. Clairs- 
ville, Ohio. 

Midwest Electric, Inc., St. Marys, Ohio. 

Paulding-Putnam Electric Co-op., Inc., 
Paulding, Ohio. 

Licking Rural Electrification, Inc., Utica, 
Ohio. 

Darke Rural Electric Co-op, Inc., Green- 
ville, Ohio. 

Union Rural Electric Co-op., Inc., Marys- 
ville, Ohio. 

Tuscarawas-Coshocton Elec., Co-op., Inc., 
Coshocton, Ohio. = 

Lorain-Medina Rural Electric Co-op., Inc., 
Wellington, Ohio. 
oe eh ek ad Electric Co-op., Inc., Mt. Gilead, 

hio. 
3 Central Electric Co- op., Inc., Attica, 

hio. 

South Central Rural Electric Co-op., Inc., 
Lancaster, Ohio. 

Tricounty Rural Elec. Co-op., Inc., Na- 
poleon, Ohio. 

Logan County Co-op Power & Light Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

Butler Rural Electric Co-op., Inc., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 
Spa Western Electric Co-op., Inc., Bryan, 

0. 

Firelands Electric Co- op., Inc., New Lon- 
don, Ohio, 
e Electric Co-op., Inc., Carrollton, 

hio, 

United Rural Electric Co-op., Inc., Kenton, 
Ohio. 

Guernsey-Muskingum Electric Co-op,, Inc., 
New Concord, Ohio. 

Hancock-Wood Electrice Co-op., Inc., North 
Baltimore, Ohio. 

Buckeye Rural Electric Co-op., Inc., Galli- 
polis, Ohio. 
N Electric Co-op., Inc., Marietta, 

0. 

Adams Rural Electric Co- op., Inc., West 
Union, Ohio. 

Lake Erie Electric Co-op., Inc., Kelleys 
Island, Ohio. 5 

Southeastern Michigan Rural Electric Co- 
Op., Inc., Adrian, Mich. 


Ohio's first electric co-op (Pioneer) 
was also the first in the Nation. It was 
organized in 1935, with construction 
started on November 14 of that year. 
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Ohio’s last co-op, Lake Erie, was or- 
ganized in 1949. 

Co-op lines have been financed to date 
by 100 percent loans from the Rural 
Electrification Administration. The 
total borrowed to date is $72,372.571. 
Payments on the principal amount to 
$30,454,299—approximately $3 million of 
which has been paid ahead of schedule— 
and the debt outstanding to REA 
amounts to $41,918,272. 

Starting with “zero” figures in 1935, 
Ohio’s co-ops today have: 30,000 miles 
of power lines in operation; 134,967 con- 
sumers receiving service; annual sales 
totaling 942,168,639 kilowatt-hours, and 
an average of 6,981 kilowatt-hours sold 
per consumer. 

Ohio Rural Electric Cooperatives, Inc., 
with headquarters at 4302 Indianola 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, was founded in 
1941. It is similar to a trade association 
functioning to solve mutual problems in 
power supply, safety, employees’ insur- 
ance, legislation, scholarship program, 
supply of construction materials, ware- 
housing, membership education, power- 
use education, legal problems, public 
relations. 

Its officers are: President—Foster 
Scott, Chandlersville, Ohio; first vice 
president—Frank Clay, LaRue, Ohio; 
2d vice president—Lloyd Leatherberry, 
Carrollton, Ohio; secretary-treasurer— 
Howard Mosier, Haviland, Ohio; execu- 
tive manager—Howard Cummins, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and counsel—John W. 
King, Columbus, Ohio. : 

Buckeye Power, Inc., with headquar- 
ters at 4302 Indianola Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio, was organized in 1959, and is 
owned by all Ohio electric cooperatives 
for the purpose of generation and trans- 
mission of electric power to member 
co-ops. 

Its officers are: President—Owen 
Manning, Coshocton, Ohio; vice presi- 
dent—Charles Wyckoff, Piketon, Ohio; 
secretary-treasurer—Powers Luse, North 
Baltimore, Ohio; executive manager— 
Howard Cummins, Columbus, Ohio, and 
counsel—John W. King, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Buckeye group’s engineering con- 
sultants are Southern Engineers, of At- 
lanta, Ga., and Loeb & Eames, of New 
York City. 

Ohio Power Co. is one of six major 
operating companies comprising the 
American Electric Power System. 

In its 15,400-square-mile service area, 
Ohio Power provides electric power for 
485,000 customers. This area embraces 
parts of 53 counties in a broad belt across 
north-central Ohio and a wide area in 
the central, southeastern, and southern 
sections of the State. Population of the 
area is approximately 1,750,000. 

To serve its customers, Ohio Power 
maintains a staff of approximately 3,700 
employees. General offices are in Can- 
ton, with division offices located in Steu- 
benville, Canton, Coshocton, Zanesville, 
Newark, Portsmouth, Tiffin, Findlay, and 
Lima. Offices and service facilities are 
maintained in 31 other cities and towns. 

Ohio Power operates six steam-electric 
generating stations on the Ohio and 
Muskingum Rivers. Their combined 
power-producing capability is 2,900,000 
kilowatts, These plants, plus 10 other 
major plants and several smaller ones, 
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give the AEP System a generating capa- 
bility of 7 million kilowatts—largest of 
any investor-owned electric system in 
the Nation. In addition to this capacity, 
Ohio Power has available for its cus- 
tomers backup generation from 19 other 
utilities with which the AEP system has 
interconnections. 

The company operates more than 4,000 
miles of transmission lines ranging from 
23,000 to 345,000 volts, the latter being 
the highest in general use in the Nation. 
To carry electricity from transmission 
substations to the customers, Ohio Power 
operates more than 17,000 miles of dis- 
tribution lines. 

Ohio Power's history dates back to 
1883 when the earliest predecessor com- 
panies came into being. Throughout its 
80 years of existence, the company has 
pioneered many technological advances 
which have become standards for the 
industry. 

Ohio Power is the Nation’s 10th largest 
investor-owned electric utility company 
from the standpoint of sales of elec- 
tricity, approximately 14% -billion kilo- 
watt-hours having been sold in 1962. 
While Ohio Power sells more electricity 
than any other Ohio electric company, it 
ranks third in revenues received from 
electric sales and third in the number of 
customers served. 

To provide its customers with electric 
service, Ohio Power has a net capital in- 
vestment of nearly $700 million. This 
amounts to about $1,450 for each cus- 
tomer served and $200,000 per employee. 
During the past decade, Ohio Power has 
invested an average of $42 million per 
year for the expansion and moderniza- 
tion of its facilities. 

Ohio Power’s six major powerplants, 
their locations and capabilities follow: 

Muskingum River Plant, Beverly, Olio, 
888,000 kilowatts; Philo Plant, near 
Zanesville, 497,000 kilowatts; Tidd Plant, 
Brilliant, Ohio, 220,000 kilowatts; Philip 
Sporn Plant, Graham Station, W. Va., 
owned jointly with Appalachian Power 
Co., 1,100,000 kilowatts—Ohio Power's 
portion, 816,000 kilowatts—Kammer 
Plant, Captina, W. Va., owned jointly 
with Ormet Corp., 675,000 kilowatts— 
Ohio Power’s portion, 305,000 kilowatts— 
and Windsor Plant, Power, W. Va., 
owned jointly with West Penn Power 
Co., 300,000 kilowatts—Ohio Power's por- 
tion, 150,000 kilowatts. 


Two Years of the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the No- 
vember issue of the Catholic Digest con- 
tains a most interesting and concise ar- 
ticle on the Peace Corps, written by Sar- 
gent Shriver, the energetic Director of 
the Peace Corps, and condensed by spe- 
cial permission from the July issue of 
Foreign Affairs. The article is entitled 
“Two Years of the Peace Corps,” and I 
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include it in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
by previous permission: 
Two YEARS OF THE PEACE CORPS 


(By Sargent Shriver) 

On November 2, 1960, John F. Kennedy 
proposed a “peace corps” in a campaign 
speech. Thirty thousand Americans wrote 
immediately to support the idea; thousands 
volunteered to join. 

In the early days of the Peace Corps, let- 
ters came from all over the country in “paper 
tornadoes.” Our first two-room office re- 
ceived a constant stream of interested per- 
sons: Newspaper reporters, jobseekers, aca- 
demic figures, and citizens offering advice. 
Everywhere were cameras, coils of TV cable, 
and commentators with questions. 

We knew the Peace Corps would have only 
one chance. As with the parachute jumper, 
the chute had to open the first time. We 
knew, too, that suspicious eyes were peering 
over our shoulders. 

Our ambitious name was only one reason 
for early doubts about the Peace Corps. 
Many were afraid that it might be a “second 
children’s crusade.” I was astonished that 
a nation as young as ours had become so sus- 
picious of its youth. Thomas Jefferson draft- 
ed the Declaration of Independence at age 
33. More than half of the world’s popula- 
tion is under 26, the age of the average 
Peace Corps volunteer. Sixteen nations in 
Africa have heads of state under 45; five 
have leaders in their thirties. 

Youthful enthusiasm had to be combined 
with hardheaded realism. The formula we 
worked out by experience has “the sweet 
smell of success” today, but the future was 
far less clear 2 years ago. 

Would enough qualified Americans be will- 
ing to serve? Even if they started, would 
they be able to continue on the job despite 
frustration, dysentery, boredom? 

More than 50,000 Americans have wanted 
to join, In the first 3 months of 1963, more 
Americans applied for the Peace Corps than 
were drafted for military service. And this 
even though Peace Corps volunteers are sub- 
ject to military service on their return. 

Selection is rigorous. We invite only one 
in six applicants to enter training, and 
about five out of six trainees are finally 
selected. We set no upper age limit. Our 
oldest volunteer is 76, and we have more 
grandparents than teenagers. 

In our talent search we went to govern- 
ment, colleges, business, the bar, the medi- 
cal profession, and every other walk of life 
where leadership was available, We re- 
cruited as many Negroes and people from 
other minority groups as we could for every 
kind of job. We knew that Negroes would 
not ordinarily apply for high-level policy 
jobs, so we sought them out. Today 7.4 per- 
cent of our higher positions are filled by 
Negroes, as compared to 0.8 percent for other 
Government agencies in similar grades; 24 
percent of our other positions are filled by 
Negroes, campared to 5.5 percent for Govern- 
ment agencies in general. 

One of our hardest problems is to provide 
adequate language training. Most of us 
thought that the exotic languages such as 
Thai, Urdu, Bengali, and Twi would be a 
problem, but that Spanish and French 
speakers could be easily recruited. The op- 
posite has been true. The first volunteers 
who arrived in Thailand in January 1962 
made a great impression by speaking the 
language. Their Thai was not fluent, but 
their modest achievement was tremendously 
appreciated. Since then, many volunteers 
there have become truly fluent. 

On the other hand, volunteers going to 
Latin America and to French Africa have 
been criticized for their mediocre language 
fluency. Expectations are high in these 
countries, and halting Spanish or French is 
not enough. 
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We still need more volunteers, especially 
those who combine high idealism and spe- 
cial skills. Our plans are to expand from 
5,000 volunteers (March 1963), to 10,000 vol- 
unteers (March 1964) and to 13,000 (Sep- 
tember 1964) . 

The person with the best background for 
the Peace Corps is likely to be the liberal- 
arts student in college, the person with “hu- 
man relations” interests. The developing 
countries need a great many Americans with 
this background, but they also want engi- 
neers, agronomists, lathe operators, and geol- 
ogists. We cannot simply turn down re- 
quests for skills which we have trouble 
finding. We now have 61 engineers, 30 geol- 
ogists, and 236 nurses. That's good, when 
you consider how easily such people can get 
high-paying jobs here at home. But re- 
quests still far outnumber the supply 

Half a dozen industrial nations have estab- 
lished their own equivalent of the Peace 
Corps. These programs grew out of an In- 
ternational Conference on Human Skills held 
in Puerto Rico in October, 1962. The 43 
countries represented at the meeting voted 
unanimously to establish an International 
Peace Corps Secretariat to help foster the 
idea. 

As we grow, we face difficult choices, 
Should we concentrate in the future on those 
countries where we now have programs and 
resist expanding to new areas? We are al- 
ready committed to programs in 47 nations. 

When is a particular program completed? 
In Nigeria the answer is relatively easy. 
That country’s educational development 
plan will need 815 foreign teachers in 1965, 
640 in 1966, and 215 in 1968, but none in 
1970. By then, enough Nigerians will have 
been trained to manage their own class- 
rooms. The Peace Corps can see the day 
when its teaching work in Nigeria will be 
done. 

The answer is not so simple in Colombia. 
There, volunteers are working on community 
development in 92 rural towns. The Colom- 
bian Government has trebled its own con- 
tribution to the program. Scores of com- 
munities have learned how to transform 
their own future. 

When volunteer John Arango set up the 
first town meeting in Cutaru almost 2 years 
ago, not one person showed up. But now, 
20 months later, almost every citizen attends, 
The townsmen have changed an old jail into 
a health clinic, drained swamps, rebuilt 
rotted wharves on the river, cleared stumps 
out of the channel to make it navigable, and 
they are now building the first 18 of 72 do- 
it-yourself houses designed by the volunteer. 

John Arango’s Colombian coworker is 


- equally responsible for the results in Cutaru. 


Host countries have in every case made vol- 
untary contributions to the Peace 
programs. In Africa alone, they have pro- 
vided $2.5 million for the program. Three 
countries in Latin America plan to establish 
their own Peace Corps. 

Life for the volunteer is not always hard. 
Our objective is not discomfort for discom- 
fort's sake, but rather a willingness to share 
the life of another people, to accept sacri- 
fice when necessary, and to show that ma- 
terial privilege has not become absolutely 
necessary to the American's life. The hap- 
plest volunteers are usually those with the 
most difficult living conditions. 

Volunteers are helping to organize farmers’ 
cooperatives in Chile, Ecuador, and Pakistan; 
credit unions and savings-and-loan associa- 
tions in Latin America; demonstration farms 
in the Near East. A group of volunteers in 
the Punjab have begun a poultry industry, 
using ground termite mounds for protein 
feed. These are grass roots projects. Some 
day we will look back and wonder why it 
took so long to discover that people—human 
hands and human enthusiasms—are an es- 
Pcie part of being good neighbors to those 
abroad. 
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The Peace Corps is also having a good 
effect on our own people. The president of 
the State University of Iowa says, Our fac- 
ulty are having to think through old prob- 
lems of education freshly and to tackle new 
ones (in training volunteers for Indonesia). 
They are learning how to teach languages in 
the new method, how to teach new languages, 
how to teach area studies better, to adapt 
old and to test new methods.“ 

Ghana and Argentina have considered 
sending volunteer teachers to American high 
schools or colleges. Ghana would provide 
experts in African history and Argentina 
teachers of Spanish. Other countries may do 
the same. 

Our own Peace Corps volunteers will be 
coming home more mature, with a new out- 
look toward life and work. I have won- 
dered whether our contemporary society, 
with its emphasis on the organizational man 
and the easy life, can continue to produce 
the self-reliance, initiative, and independ- 
ence than are part of our heritage. We have 
been in danger of losing ourselves among the 
motorized toothbrushes, tranquilizers, and 
TV commercials. 

We still have our vision, but our society 
has been drifting away from the world’s 
majority: the young and raw, the colored, 
the hungry, the oppressed. The Peace Corps 
is helping to put us again where we belong. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS ° 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
5 should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
g ea (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 


Florida’s Growth Pattern Raises a 
Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the growth 
and progress of the State of Florida con- 
tinues to be an exciting story. An edi- 
torial published by the Florida Times- 
Union in Jacksonville shows that Florida 
has now moved to ninth place in popula- 
tion among the States and that our total 
Population is now close to 6 million. 
Florida is indeed a favored area. 

The editorial follows: 

STATE'S GROWTH PATTERN RAISES A 
CHALLENGE 

Florida's obvious population boom has now 
been confirmed in specific figures in an in- 
terim report of the U.S. Census Bureau fixing 
the State's between the 1960 count 
and July 1, 1963, at 701,000, 

Florida's increase, which moved it from 
10th to 9th in rank among all the States, 
Was part of a total growth of more than 3.2 
Million in the 17-State area classified by the 
Bureau as the “South.” Every State in the 
Tegion shared in the increase except West 
Virginia, which recorded a net loss of 83,000. 

Only Texas bettered Florida’s numerical 
increase, with a net gain of 744,000, to move 
trom sixth to fourth in rank among all States. 

In numbers alone, Florida’s population 
frowth represents a tremendous impact on 
every phase of life in the Sunshine State, 
but that impact is significantly heightened 
When the total growth is considered In terms 
Of continuing trends in population distribu- 


That trend, a nationwide phenomenon 
With results readily visible in Florida, is the 
Steady gravitation of population to the large 
Urban centers, often at the expense of rural 
and less populated areas. 

The development of huge urban complexes 
has given new impetus to study of the 
Science of demography, and has added a new 
Wword—megalopolis,” or “great city“ to the 
language in recent 

vast and interlocking population cen- 

ters which extend beyond old fixed geograph- 

and political boundaries and give rise to 

Problems unknown until comparatively re- 
Cent years. 

The movement of city dwellers to the 
Suburbs, made possible by easy commuting, 
and the migration of industry and large 
business firms to Open areas providing more 
desirable environment, have resulted in large 
Metropolitan centers touching and melding 

to a continuous urban development. Such 
Areas now exist in varying degrees along 
Florida’s east, west, and gulf coasts and 
in the belt extending across the center of the 
State. Duval County alone affords a striking 
example in its beach communities which 
form one continuous population center. 

i This pattern of growth raises a clear chal- 
enge to long-range planning for the best, 
most efficient and most economical methods 


It is applied to 
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for cooperative solution to the problem of 
providing essential public services in these 
vast complexes which override official bound- 
aries. 


Space Program Evaluation Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an excellent 
editorial entitled “Needed: Space Pro- 
gram Evaluation,” published in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of October 22, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEEDED: SPACE PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Senator FULBRIGHT'S attack on the space 
program can be answered only by a search- 
ing reappraisal which will give the American 
people thoroughly convincing answers to the 
questions he raises. Mr. FULBRIGHT. is not 
sure a race to the moon is on, and if it is he 
doubts whether it is worth winning. He 
advanced this thesis in a Senate speech: 

“The benefits of space exploration may in- 
deed be considerable, but they are remote 
and incalculable. The need for schools and 
jobs is immediate and pressing. The space 
program, we are told, is important for our 
security and especially our prestige, This is 
perhaps true, but the education of our peo- 
ple and the growth of our economy are far 
more important because these are the foun- 
dations of national power.” 

While we find Senator FULERIGHT'S argu- 
ments impressive, we differ with him on sev- 
eral points. In the first place, we do not 
think a major policy decision such as aban- 
doning the moon shot should be decided by a 
hasty congressional cutback in appropria- 
tions. The effort to put a man on the moon 
has been settled Government policy for 2 
years and until it is altered Congress ought 
to pay the bill. 

We are in full agreement with the Senator 
that more money for education and for de- 
veloping employment opportunities should be 
high on the list of national priorities. But 
we are convinced that the United States is 
able to sustain adequate social welfare pro- 
grams as well as the costs of space explora- 
tion. To say that space funds must be cut 
so that the Nation can do its duty by educa- 
tion and full employment is to accept false 
alternatives. 

As of now, our Government has officially 
stated that there is a race for the moon, and 
that we mean to win it. President Kennedy 
has also suggested that the United States and 
Russia cooperate in lunar exploration, which 
makes more sense than an international race. 
But in the absence of agreement the United 
States must either continue the race (even 
though there are reports the Russians are 
easing up) or publicly proclaim a policy re- 
versal and the reasons therefor. 

The effects of the space race encompass 


more than the expenditure of money, as Mr. 
FULBRIGHT points out. The drain of scien- 
tists from the civilian economy and from 
the universities is one of the consequences 
that needs to be appraised. 

But it must not be forgotten that the ex- 
ploration of space is the great scientific 
challenge of the age. A case can be made 
for an intensive national space in- 
cluding a manned lunar expedition, solely 
on the basis of the search for knowledge. 
Surely expenditures made in the pursuit of 
knowledge are commendable, and in space 
exploration only the Government can make 
them. A society’s willingness and capacity 
to undertake this task is one test, though 
not the only one, of that society's vitality. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT asks this question: 

“If, at the end of this decade, the Russians 
should have reached the moon, and we 
should not, but H we, instead, have suc- 
ceeded in building the best system of public 
education in the world, in the renovation of 
our cities and transport, in the virtual elimi- 
nation of slums and crime, in the alleviation 
of poverty and disease, whose prestige would 
be higher, who would then be ahead in the 
worldwide struggle for the minds and allegi- 
ance of men?” 

That is certainly worth thinking about 
but so is another question which the Senator 
does not explore: If the Russians reach the 
moon and we do not, and if we also fail to 
build the best system of public education, 
etc—then what? 

The missing element in discussions of this 
nature is a suitable body of information on 
which debate can rest. Reputable scientists, 
for example, are on both sides of the question 
of whether landing instruments on the moon 
would produce as much information as land- 
ing men. It is time for a thorough and au- 
thoritative examination of the moon project 
in the light of the arguments advanced by 
Senator FuLsricnt and world conditions as 
they are today. 

President Kennedy, it seems to us, ought 
to establish a high-level commission to make 
Tecommendations on space policy. If we 
should drastically slacken the pace of our 
efforts to put a man on the moon, we should 
do it on the basis of the soundest advice, 
scientific and otherwise. Until that is avail- 
able, Congress should vote NASA sufficient 
funds to carry out present policy. | 


Cruise of the Onassis Yacht 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, last week Ralph de Toledano, 
a syndicated columnist, wrote a column 
on the cruise taken by the First Lady 
and Under Secretary of Commerce and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., as guests 
on the yacht of Aristotle Onassis, the 
controversial Greek shipping figure who 
does extensive business with the U.S. 
Government. 
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That column was to have appeared on 
Friday, October 25, but on Thursday all 
editors carrying the column received a 
telegram from King Features Syndicate, 
which is party to a pending Justice De- 
partment suit, ordering the column 
killed 


Rolph Fairchild, executive editor of 
the Ontario-Upland (Calif.), Daily Re- 
port, telephoned me and said the column 
was ordered killed without explanation— 
the first time in his many years of news- 
paper experience that a news column re- 
ceived this treatment without reason be- 
ing given. 

The first sentence of De Toledano’s 
column read: 

At the White House, the big hope is that 
this story will just disappear. 


Mr. Fairchild did not run the column 
in accordance with the request from King 
Features, but his newspaper did carry 
the following editorial on the day the 
column should have appeared: 

CRUISE OF THE ONASSIS YACHT , 
A strange aftermath has appeared in the 


shipping magnate. 
Toledano undertook to write a column giving 
the background of this episode. Yesterday 
the feature syndicate distributing De Tole- 
dano’s column ordered it destroyed. No 
explanation was given. 

Readers who questioned the good taste of 
the First Lady and an Under Secretary of 


inner circle of the White House and the ad- 
ministration he really is. There was a fas- 
cinating story behind all this, of course. 
Since the public is entitled to know tha 
story whether it embarrassed the Kennedy 
administration or not, the Daily Report 
called Representative OLIVER P. BOLTON, Ohio 
Republican, from whom De Toledano got 
most of his information in the first place. 
After a thorough check of the basic facts 
Box.ton’s public affairs 


Aristotle S, Onassis was sued by the U.S. 

t of Justice in New York in 1954 

for $20 million and return of 16 surplus U.S. 

ships which the Federal Government 

charged he obtained by misrepresenting his 

purchasing ship firms as controlled by U.S. 

citizens. This action was taken under U.S. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., dur- 

ing the second year of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

Ultimately, according to Congressman 
BoLron’s staff report, Onassis paid a penalty 
of more than $7 million as a result of Gov- 
ernment civil action in court. Even this was 
a lot of money. Naturally, any Greek ship- 
ping magnate would hope to avoid similar 
difficulties in the future. It seems self-evi- 
dent Onassis has undertaken to curry favor 
in the right places in the Kennedy admin- 
istration with that in mind. That is what 
makes this cruise story so hot today. Yet 
the facts developed by Representative 
Bot rom do not end there. 

In 1961 the Kennedy administration put 
through its maritime plan, whereby the 
Federal Maritime Board was abolished and 
a new Federal Maritime Commission was 
created to take over the old board's reg- 
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ulatory powers. Its nonregulatory powers 
were transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce’s Maritime Administration, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., is now a top figure in the 
Department of Commerce. 

And plain fact is that after having ac- 
cepted handsome hospitality aboard this 
yacht belonging to the Greek shipping king 
for this Mediterranean cruise, both Under 
Secretary Roosevelt and the John F. Kennedy 
family are under substantial obligation to 
Aristotle Onassis, the Greek shipping king. 

All this makes the vicuna coat that Ber- 
nard Goldfine gave Presidential Assistant 
Sherman Adams look incidental by com- 
parison. Yet there have been no shrill cries 
of possible special influence at the White 
House, or loud questions about possible con- 
flict of interest at the Department of Com- 
merce around Washington. Aside from Con- 
gressman BoLTON’s comments, the silence has 
been almost oppressive. Why? 

Onassis has made money—a lot of money— 
from his dealings with U.S. taxpayers. For 
example, explained the Congressman, Onassis 
controls Victory Carriers, Inc., a Delaware 
corporation. Although Onassis is not a U.S. 
citizen, this corporation ownership seemed 
to qualify him for an 87144-percent Federal 
guarantee on construction costs for merchant 
ships that were listed as part of the US. 
merchant fleet. Yet the plain fact is that 
actual ownership and control of these ships 
built by Victory Carriers lies abroad. To 
say these ships are American-owned is, as 
Congressman BoLTON put it, pure “legal fic- 
tion.” 

One ship built for Onassis under this 
guarantee underwritten by U.S. taxpayers 
was the Mount Vernon Victory. “Under Pub- 
lic Law 1017,” observed Congressman BOLTON, 
“the owners were to have been required to 
have a working capital requirement of $1,- 
435,100 by no later than January 28, 1963, 
or be declared in default of the mortgage. 
This requirement was not met.” Instead, 
the Kennedy administration gave the Onas- 
sis firm until next December 31—almost a 
full year—to meet this obligation. 

In all, the Onassis shipping empire has 
acquired four new tankers through this 
handy arrangement set up by U.S. taxpayers. 
“All this in spite of the fact that the Com- 
merce Department assured the Congress in 
1957 that there would be no financial assist- 
ance by the Maritime Administration to Vic- 
tory Carriers, Inc., in the form of Govern- 
ment mortgage guarantees,” Representative 
Botton pointed out. 

It is mighty hard for a workingman who 
Pays these taxes that have been of such 
assistance to this Greek multimillionaire to 
swallow the proposition that there is no con- 
nection between such episodes and yachting 
on the Mediterranean by the President’s wife 
and an Under Secretary of Commerce and 
his wife. Certainly the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica are entitled to know this whole story, 
and Representative BOLTON deserves great 
credit for having called this matter to the 
attention of the Congress. All the taxpay- 
ers need now is a congressional committee 
with the courage and sense of ethics Con- 
gressman Bouton has displayed to open up 
this whole fantastic situation. 


The ARA in West Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, 
October 26, the people of Hinton, W. Va., 


October 29 


whom I have the honor of representing, 
gathered together in a neighborly meet- 
ing. The people of Hinton wanted to ex- 
press their appreciation for the stimula- 
tion and uplift which the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration has provided for 
the spirits and hearts as well as the eco- 
nomic future of Hinton. 

The meeting of the people of Hinton 
was covered by a fine reporter of the New 
York Times and I should like to place in 
the Recor results of Mr. Homer Bigart's 
findings on the scene in West Virginia in 
his article of Tuesday, October 29, 1963: 
Depression-Hrr Town Is BUOYANT—PROMISE 

or U.S. Am FOR TOURISM ELATes HINTON, 

W. Va, 

(By Homer Bigart) 

Hinton, W. Va., October 24.—This railroad 

town, depressingly poor even by West Vir- 
ginia standards, has talked itself into a 
strange state of euphoria. 
One- third of the population lives on Gov- 
érnment handouts. There is not a produc- 
tive industry in the whole of Summers 
County and no immediate hope of getting 
one. 

The county population, now about 15,000, 
declined 18 percent in the last decade and 
is still going down. The average per capita 
income is only $1,363, compared with the 
West Virginia average of $1,686 and the na- 
tional average of $2,238. 

Yet tonight the new National Guard Arm- 
ory rang with the glad speeches. The Hin- 


State Officials. About 260 persons who had 
paid $10 a plate heard assurances that the 
local economy, seeded with Federal money, 
would presently fructify. 

The cause of the optimism was an an- 
nouncement last summer that the Area Re- 
development Administration was investing 
nearly $10 million to develop tourist facili- 
ties in nearby Bluestone State Park. 


MORALE HAS INCREASED 


been worse are dismissed as “crepe hangers.” 

“The morale of the people has had an over- 
night transformation,” said John E. Faulcon- 
er, publisher of the Hinton Daily News. 

“People have been lifted from the depths 
of despair to the pinnacle of optimism,” he 
declared. “The word in Hinton is go.” 

He traced Hinton’s despair to the sharp 
decline in employment at the shops of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. The town has 
lost over 800 railway jobs in the last 10 years. 
Most jobs vanished as diesel power replaced 
steam engines. 

The diesels required much less mainte- 
nance and overhaul than the huge, multiple- 
drive steam locomotives that formerly 
dragged coal trains up the long grades of the 
Allegheny Mountains. Today the railway 
shops employ less than 50 men. 

With no other jobs available in Summers 
County, unemployed railroad workers mi- 
grated to industrial centers, Hinton’s popu- 
lation shrank from 7,000 to 5,000. 

DISCOURAGED AND DEPRESSED 

“At first people were rather complacent, 
they didn't realize what had happened,” said 
Hume K. Nowlan, manager of the chamber of 
commerce. “Then they became confused, 
discouraged, and depressed.” 

Frederick W. Sawyers, a lawyer, recalled, 
“We tried to attract industry, but it seemed 
everything fell on its face.” 

We had 12 nibbles,” Mr. Nowlan said. 

“We raised $50,000 for a company that 
made component parts for the Navy Air 

Mr. Faulconer interposed. They 
got to a peak employment of 60 people and 
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went broke. We lost everything we invested 
in it. 

“Then Hinton got a plant that made 
window sashes and shutters, but some little 
town in Indiana coaxed it away.” 

“Finally,” Mr. Nowland said, “it dawned on 
us that the crux of our difficulty was lack 


hasn't an inch of Federal primary highway. 

“We had one other possibility. Lacking 
all else, we have water.” 

Hinton is perched on a shelf above the 
confiuence of the New and Greenbrier Rivers. 
The rivers are remarkably clean, flowing 
down from mountains that are forested and 
thinly settled. 

TRIED TO ATTRACT INDUSTRY 


Pursuing industries that thirst for clean, 
cool water, the town tried to obtain a pulp- 
and-paper mill. But the industry was only 
operating at 70 percent capacity and had no 
desire to expand. 

Hinton’s outlook became increasingly 
hopeless until the Area Redevelopment As- 
sociation was born in 1961. The agency rep- 
resented was the Kennedy administration's 
first attempt to deal with the problems of 
chronically depressed areas. 

In 2 years, however, the agency has made 
hardly a dent in the vast and complex prob- 
lems arising from nt unemployment. 
Its main difficulty is lack of funds. 

Congress appropriated $380 million for 
this year, an amount considered woefully 
inadequate if spread among the 1,047 areas 
that qualify as depressed. These areas con- 
tain about 36 million Americans, 

West Virginia has received a good share of 
the funds. Seventy projects, representing a 
Federal investment of $35,876,000, have been 
approved. The projects are expected to pro- 
vide 6,973 jobs. 

Cynics say that President Kennedy owes a 
great political debt to West Virginia. His 
victory in the State Democratic primary in 
1960 was crucial to his campaign for the 
presidential nomination. He also carried the 
State in the election. 


FIPTY-ONE COUNTIES BLIGHTED 


But the State does qualify as perhaps the 
most depressed in the Union. Only 4 
counties out of 55 have escaped the blight 
of idleness and poverty. 

Here in Summers County, citizens got busy 
as soon as the Area Redevelopment Associa- 
tion was established. Before a depressed 
area could qualify for aid, the agency re- 
quired the submission of an overall eco- 
nomie development program by a local re- 
development organization composed of rep- 
resentative citizens. The Summers County 
plan was one of the first to be submitted. 

“Our Congresswoman, ELIZABETH KEE, as- 
sembled a Federal task force to come down 
and look over the county,” Mr. Nowlan said. 
“The task force told us: ‘You don’t have 
much of an industrial prospect but you do 
have a tremendous potential for recreational 
development.“ 


THINKING TOO SMALL 


Mr. Sawyers recalled: 

“We tried to get a road down the New 
River Gorge from here to Prince, linking 
Bluestone State Park and Grandview State 
Park. The task force came in and said we 
Were thinking too small. So we established 
the New River Gorge Development Corp. Our 
goal is to develop the gorge as a national 
attraction that will outdraw the Grand Can- 
von.“ 

The agency finally approved the invest- 
ment of $9,816,000 to build a 150-room lodge, 
a swimming pool, an 18-hole golf course, ten- 
nis courts, a dude ranch, a cable-car line, a 
cultural center and other facilities in the 
Pipestem area adjoining Bluestone State 
Park, on Bluestone Dam Lake, 3 miles south 
of Hinton. 
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The appropriation consists of a loan of 
$7,225,000 and a grant of $2,591,000 to the 
West Virginia State Department of Natural 
Resources, which is to develop the tourist 
project and lease it to private operators. 

ANSTED SITE AIDED 


The agency also approved a loan of 
$1,760,000 to enable the State to develop 
tourist facilities at Hawks Nest State Park 
near Ansted, a decaying coal mining town in 
Payette County, that looks considerably 
more woebegone than Hilton. 

As for Hinton, the town was overjoyed by 
the Federal windfall. Chamber of commerce 
members predicted that no fewer than 375 
direct jobs would result from the Bluestone 
development. 

The local chamber seemed totally uncon- 
cerned by the bitter attacks levelled against 
the agency by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. The national chamber has assailed 
the Area Redevelopment Administration as 
a potential instrument of a controlled econ- 
omy and is opposing a pending bill to raise 
its authorization to $849 million. 

U.S. CHAMBER ASSAILED 


“We don’t want to have a damn thing to 
do with the National Chamber of Com- 
merce,” Mr. Faulconer said. They ought to 
go out and rub elbows with the people.” 

Mr. Faulconer hailed the agency’s invest- 
ment as “the spark that ignited the town.” 

“Overnight we had a big upsurge of op- 
timism,” he declared. Thinking turned 
from negative to positive in a minute.” 

“Im getting letters from retired people 
who who want to come back and live here,” 
he continued. There are 25 to 26 homes 
going up in the county.” 

A more restrained view was provided by 
Robert S. Neely, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank. 

He warned that Hinton's primary source 
of employment was still the C. & O. Railway 
shops and that further layoffs were expected 
there. He confirmed merchants’ reports that 
October retail sales were the slowest in years, 
for which he held responsible not the un- 
seasonably warm weather but the fear of 
additional job losses. 

OVERALL PROGRAM URGED 

“I'm not opposed to relief programs or the 
ARA,” Mr. Neely said. “But what is needed 
is a comprehensive program, not just a little 
dribble of aid here and there. I'd rather 
see public money spent at three or four 
times the present rate, provided people were 
put to work on needed projects.” 

Mr. Neely predicted that the depopulation 
of Summers County would continue at an 
accelerated rate. He questioned the moral 
and economic right of the Government to 
“entice people to remain in areas where there 
is little or no chance of economic survival.” 

However, an official of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration pointed out that the 
day was gone when Americans could pack 
up and move from d areas in full 
confidence of finding work elsewhere. Dis- 
placed mountaineers are simply swelling the 
ranks of urban unemployed, he sald—they 
would be better off back home shooting 
squirrels, 

Down in Fayette County, the mayor of 
Ansted, William Skaggs, was not impressed 
when informed by Sheriff Pearley L. Elmore 
that the development of Hawk's Nest Park 
might produce 70 jobs. 

“We can't feed our people on optimism,” 
he said. 

Mayor Skaggs said much of Ansted was 
“going to pot” because riffraff was moving 
into vacant houses. 

“I ran a family out that didn’t even have 
a bed,” he declared. The face of our popu- 
lation is changing completely.” 

Things got so bad, he continued, that 15 
women had offered to work for 50 cents an 
hour in the school lunchroom. 
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He cited another evidence of decay: The 
Lions Club, which had supplied eyeglasses 
for impoverished children, was defunct, 

At Fayetteville, the county seat, Ortie O. 
Crookshanks, the welfare director, reported 
that 16,000 of the county's 61,000 persons 
were on the Federal food dole. More than 
9,000 are receiving welfare payments, he said. 

The county lost more than a fourth of its 
population between 1950 and 1960 and the 
emigration is continuing. 

Mr. Crookshanks said that not over a dozen 
persons now lived in a 20-mile stretch of the 
New River Gorge between Payette and Thur- 
mond—a stretch that once held six mining 
camps and several thousand persons. 


The Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
from the Sunday supplement of the Bos- 
ton Herald of October 6. The Fairbanks 
House described in the article is the 
Nation’s oldest wood-frame home and 
has not been significantly altered since 
it was built in 1636. It is the ancestral 
home of Charles Warren Fairbanks, who 
served as Vice President under Theodore 
Roosevelt. The Fairbanks family still 
owns it and has now opened it as a mu- 
seum. Mrs. Forrest Freeman, a 10th 
generation direct descendant, is the 
curator and guide. 

I think this article illustrates two sig- 
nificant points. First, we in Massachu- 
setts have, as it states, a bumper crop 
of registered national landmarks, and I 
am sure that we have many other build- 
ings and sites which in any other State 
would be recognized as such, but have 
been outranked in Massachusetts. Nat- 
urally, we are very proud of these many 
sites. We can also be proud of the fact 
that the Fairbanks family has under- 
taken the preservation and care of its 
family home itself, rather than appealing 
to the Government for assistance. This 
is Yankee independence at its best. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FAIRBANKS HOUSE A COMMUNITY OF 
CONTENTMENT 
(By Gloria Gould) 

Massachusetts has a bumper crop of 
registered national landmarks, and one of 
the most spectacular is the country’s oldest 
wood-frame house and the oldest gambrel 
roof house. 

It stands conspicuously unrestored but 
well preserved at the corner of East Street 
and Eastern Avenue in Dedham, on a knoll 
which once was bordered by the Charles 
River. 

In 1636 Jonathan Fayerbanke and his 
family canoed down the Charles to what 
was then the community of Contentment 
where his land grant consisted of 12 good 
acres, for the growing of his flax, and 4 of 
swamp. There he and his sons John and 
George built a six-room house. Ships’ car- 
penters helped, no doubt, for the kitchen 
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walls show rare lapstreak paneling and there 
are ships’ beams in the ceiling: 

A valuation of 28 pounds was placed on 
the house in 1638 which placed it in the 
average-home category of the time, (Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony homes ranged in value 
from 2 to 45 pounds). Twelve years later, 
when son John married, a wing was added, 
and in another 6 years the last extension 
was made on the house for a total of 11 rooms 
and 8 stairways. 

Little has been changed in tne house since 
then and none but members of the Fair- 
banks family have lived in the structure. 
Eight generations of the Fairbanks family 
have lived in the home continuously until 
1903 when Fairbanks Family in America, 
Inc., was created as a means by which the 
home could be maintained within the family 
and historical memorabilia returned to tho 
homestead. 

A family reunion Is annually at the home- 
stead and this year’s drew 200 members 
from 15 States and Canada. 

The Fairbanks House is open to the public 
daily except Monday from 9 to 12 a.m. and 
from 1 to5 p.m. The charge is 50 cents for 
adults and 25 cents for children and includes 
a I-hour guided tour. Mrs. Forrest E. 

a 10th generation descendant of 
Jonathan Fayerbanke, is the curator and 
guide, 

Of special note is a private tour of the 
homestead tomorrow for the benefit of the 
Winchester auxiliary of the MSPCA. It will 
include a homemade brunch to be served 
in the old kitchen and a boutique of hand- 
made articles: Tour and brunch time is 
from 10.30 a.m, to 2 p.m. and tickets at $1.50 
may be purchased through the Winchester 
and Boston offices of the MSPCA. Tour 
chairman is Mrs. Gordon Sidebotham of 
‘Winchester. 


Archibald MacLeish on Robert Frost 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day last I had the great opportunity to 
attend the groundbreaking ceremonies 
for the Robert Frost Library at Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass. It was a most 
impressive tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Frost, and the appearance of President 
Kennedy and other distinguished citi- 
zens made ita memorable occasion. But 
Frost’s fame, as Archibald MacLeish so 
poignantly suggested, “can’t be added to 
because it is full already.” And it was 
Mr. MacLeish who placed the entire day 
in proper perspective. This distin- 
guished Pulitzer-prize winning poet, 
playright, and essayist, who served his 
country notably during World War I. 
and a former Librarian of Congress, 
made one of the finest speeches I have 
ever heard. With Frost's poems, it will 
remain as solid as those immortal elms 
that still remain in the Connecticut Val- 

Reputations—as well as elm trees— 
may crumble but there will always re- 
main universal things—poems, if you 
Will—that will “go on being.” As Mr. 
MacLeish said, “Frost wanted to go on 
being. And he has.” 
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It is a great pleasure for me to include 
the full text of Mr. MacLeish’s address 
made last Saturday at Amherst College. 
With two earlier articles about Mr. Frost 
written by Mark Van Doren that I also 
included in the Recorp, this speech will 
add immeasurably to the literature on 
Robert Frost. It is a supreme tribute 20 
a writer by one who has been for “half 
a Biblical lifetime” one of the finest crea- 
tive writers in America. The fact that 
MacLeish has lived amid the “old, soft, 
lovely hills” of the beautiful district 
which I am fortunate to represent is an- 
other meaningful compliment to the part 
2 8 the world where Frost wrote many of 


poems. 

It is my fervent hope that the Mac- 
Leish address, called appropriately 
enough, “Frost and Stone” will be widely 
read in all of the libraries of the United 
States where this CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
will circulate, and in all places where men 
of good will gather to speak of the poetry 
of Robert Frost. 

The address, in full, follows: 

FROST AND STONE 


(Remarks by Archibald MacLeish at the dedi- 
cation of the Frost Library at Amherst, 
Mass.) 

My presence here today is proof—if any is 
needed in a college as civilized as Amherst— 
that you can't learn by experience. By which 
I mean that this is not the first time I have 
assisted a President of the United States to 
start a library. And that I remember the 
other. It was some 20-odd years ago at 
Hyde Park in the State of New York where 
a building had been constructed to house the 
papers of Franklin Delano Roosevelt—which 
was all very well except for two facts: that 
I was librarian of Congress at the time, hav- 
ing just been appointed to that office by Mr. 
Roosevelt, and that the Library of Congress, 
down at least to the date of my appointment, 
had itself been the usual repository for Presi- 
dential papers. 

Mr. Roosevelt's invitation to me to speak 
at Hyde Park—if Invitation“ is the word I 
want—was, I dare say, kindly meant: there 
was to be nothing personal about the affront. 
But it is one thing for an invitation to be 
kindly meant and another thing altogether 
to accept it in kind—particularly- when it 
involves a speech by the director of the li- 
brary to which invaluable papers ought to 
have gone, celebrating the opening of the 
library to which they are going. I made, 
Iam told, a memorable impression. Indeed, 
my friend and classmate, Acheson, on whose 
unfailing candor I have always been able to 
rely whether I wanted to or not, assured me 
on my return to Washington that no public 
servant in the history of the Republic had 
ever appeared to better advantage with his 
pants firmly caught in the crack of the door. 

There are differences, of course, between 
that day and this. I don’t work for Mr. 
Kennedy—or if I do, it is from the private 
heart not from public office. And as for the 
Library of Congress, it has long since grown 
accustomed to the alienation of hoped-for 
papers, some having been alienated as far 
west as Independence, Mo. But whatever 
else is altered, the fact remains that a li- 
brary, or the idea of a library, is here again 
in process of inauguration by a President of 
the United States and that I seem again to be 
part of the proceedings. If precedents still 
mean anything in this revolving world the 
probability must be very great Indeed that 
no good will come of it. 

No good; that is, to me. Amherst can be 
more hopeful, and so, too, can this October 
valley and the old, soft, lovely hills off to the 
west of it where I have lived for half a bib- 
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lical lifetime. The people of this country- 
side may forget in ordinary human course 
what anyone says on this occasion, but they 
will remember for many, many years that a 
young and gallant President of the United 
States, with the weight of history heavy 
upon his shoulders, somehow found time to 
come to our small corner of the world to talk 
of books and men and learning. 

I say “small corner” not in modesty but 
in Yankee modesty, which is a different 
thing. We may not be as conspicuous at 
this end of the Commonwealth, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as some you must have heard of at the 
other, but we bear up. We remind ourselves 
that it was a citizen of this very town of 
Amherst who was described by a famous 
daughter as “too intrinsic for renown,” and 
we like to think that even now, a century 
after Edward Dickinson’s death, there are 
still men in these valley villages and up along 
the Deerfield, Bardwell's Ferry way and in 
the hills behind, who deserve the tribute of 
Emily's unfractured crystal of pure poetry, 
pure praise. But whether we are right or 
not, whether we and our neighbors are too 
intrinsic for renown or merely too remote for 
notoriety, we know and honor when we see 
one, and your presence here we take to be 
just that—an honor to this college and these 
counties and ourselves. 

Not to mention Robert Frost, for Frost, of 
course, is another matter, as he always was. 
There is an old Gaelic tale of the West High- 
lands called The Brown Bear of the Green 
Glen” which has a whisky bottle in it so 
definitely full that not a drop can be added, 
and so fabulously copious that nothing is 
lost, no matter how you drink it. Frost's 
fame is like that bottle: it can't be added to, 
because it is full already, and it won't draw 
down however it is drunk. We may name a 
library for him. We may go further than 
that; we may give his name to the first gen- 
eral library ever to be called for a poet in 
America, which is what this library will be. 
We may pass even that superlative of honor; 
we may designate as his the first general li- 
brary but one in the entire world to bear a 
poet's name—the one being the A. S. Push- 
kin State Public Library in farthest Kazakh- 
ston in the USS.R. We may do what we 
please. Nothing whatever will have hap- 
pened to the bottle; it will merely continue 
to be full. 

This, I suggest, is a phenomenon which 
might well concern us on this particular oc- 
casion—the secret of that bottle. Is it the 
mere bulk and body of the fame which keeps 
it so miraculously brimming? The fact that 
no poet in English, with the single exception 
of Yeats himself, had as much fame in his 
lifetime as Frost had at the end of his? Is 
it the quantity of the reputation, the num- 
ber of people who knew Frost's name or rec- 
ognized him on the streets or crowded into 
those wonderful talkings which some called 
readings and lined up afterward for auto- 
graphs they rarely got? 

I doubt it and so do you. We know a 
little in our time and country about fame 
in bulk and its effect on lasting fame. At 
least we know what happens when a whole 
new industry is established, dedicated to 
nothing but the manufacture, in larger and 
larger quantities and in shorter and shorter 
periods of time, of crude, bulk reputation: 
we have seen its fruits. (Try not to see 
them.) If great actresses are in short sup- 
ply as they invariably are, two or three to 
a century being about all the natural proc- 
esses can produce, the industry will assem- 
ble you a dozen assorted greatest actresses 
in a single season, inflate them with ad- 
jectives and launch them like blimps to 
float about for a year or 3 or maybe 5 or 
longer. But then what happens to them? 
Or to the greatest novels, the greatest plays, 
detergents, sedatives, cigarettes, laxatives 
which circle with them? 
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Or even to the greatest men? And even 
when they are great. For the industry 
processes everyone, true as well as false. Let 
the actual thing itself appear—Keats’ sel- 
dom—appearing Socrates in fact and in the 
flesh—and the assembly line will multi- 
graph him and pass him current by every 
mechanical means until nothing is left of 
the single, human fact of the man himself 
but his bybble reputation in as many million 
mouths as the new technology can activate. 
It takes an Einstein to survive it. And even 
Einstein had reason to be grateful for the 
isolation of his vast achievement out among 
the galaxies of space and mind where the 
copywriters couldn't follow. 

Yet Frost too survived, and with no such 
adventitious aid. Everything about him— 
the seeming simplicity of his poems, the silver 
beauty of his head, his age, his Yankee 
tongue, his love of talk, his ease upon a 
lecture platform—everything combined to 
put him within easy reach! * which still 
could not quite reach him. No one in my 
time upon this planet was so pursued by 
fame as Frost—so publicized in the specific 
sense and meaning of that word. But even 
now, months after his death, the public 
image, as the industry would call it, has 
already begun to change like the elms in 
autumn, leaving enormous branches black 
and clean against the sky. 

Frost too, it seems, but in a different way, 
an opposite way, is too intrinsic for renown— 
too intrinsic for renown to touch. Some- 
thing in the fame resists the fame as burn- 
ing maple logs—rock maple anyway—resist 
the blaze. And what it is, I think we know. 
At least there is an evening, not many years 
ago or many blocks from here—an evening 
others in this room remember—which might 
tell us. It was his 80th birthday. Frost 
had been in New York where every possible 
honor, including some not possible, had been 
paid him, and, returning here to Amherst 
and his friends, he fell to talking of what 
honor really was, or would be: to leave be- 
hind him, as he put it, a few poems it would 
be hard to get rid of." 

It sounds like a modest wish but Frost 
knew, as his friends knew, that it wasn’t. 
Poems are not monuments—shapes of stone 
to stand and stand. Poems are speaking 
voices. And a poem that 
of is a voice that is 
And a voice that is 
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no one yet has heard the verdict of posterity 
because posterity has neyer come. Frost will 
be praised and then neglected and then 
praised again like all the others. It wasn’t 
reputation he was thinking of that wintry 
evening; it was something else. To be among 
the English poets is to be—to go on being. 
Frost wanted to go on being. And he has. 

It is this fact—this actual and not at all 
imaginary or pretended fact—I wish to speak 
of for a moment: The persistence of this 
man, It has a certain relevance to what 
we do here. On the surface of these pro- 
ceedings Frost's part in them is purely pas- 
sive: Nothing is asked of him but to receive 
the honor we now pay him and to relinquish 
a great name he does not own, having be- 
queathed it to the future—three syllables to 
be carved above a doorway * * * Frost and 
Stone to age together. In fact, however, if 
one includes among his facts the fact I speak 
of, these roles are quite reversed: Like the 
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citizens of Colonus at the death of Oedi- 
pus in Sophocoles’ great play the passive 
partisours. He gives: We take. 

Not that Frost was Oedipus precisely— 
except, perhaps, in his constant readiness to 
talk back to sphinxes. But there is some- 
thing in the ending of that myth that gives 
this myth of ours its meaning. You remem- 
ber how it goes—the wretched, unhappy, 
humbled, hurt old king, badgered and abused 
by fate, gulled by every trick the gods can 
play him, tangled in patricide and incest and 
in every guilt, snarled in 4 web of faithful 
falsehoods and affectionate deceptions and 
kind lies, exiled by his own proscription, 
blinded by his own hands, who, dying, has 
so great a gift to give that Thebes and Athens 
quarrel over which shall have him. You re- 
member what the gift is, too. “I am here,” 
says Oedipus to Theseus, King of Athens, “to 
give you something, my own beaten self, no 
feast for the eyes.” And why is such a gift 
worth having? Because Oedipus is about 
to die. But why should death give value to 
a gift like that? Because of the place where 
death will meet him: 


“I shall disclose to you, O son of Aegeus, 
What is appointed for your city and for 
you— 
Something that time will never wear away. 
Presently now without a hand to guide me 
I shall lead you to the place where I must 
die.” 


And what is that place? The Furies’ wood 
which no man dares to enter: The frighten- 
ing grove sacred to those implacable pur- 
suers, ministers of guilt, who have hounded 
him across the world. 


“These things are mysteries, not to be ex- 
lained 


P 
But you will understand when you have 
come there.“ 


The gift that Oedipus has to give is a 
great gift because that beaten suffering self, 
no feast for the eyes, faces the dark pursuers 
at the end. 

Frost, I said, was not Oedipus, and so he 
wasn't. But he too has that gift to give. 
And I can imagine some late student reading 
his poems in the library that bears his name 
and feeling, like Theseus, that the beaten 
and triumphant self has somehow, and mys- 
teriously, been given him—a self not unlike 
the old Theban king's. 

Quarrelsome? Certainly—and not with 
men alone but gods. Tangled in misery? 
More than most men. But d No. 
Defeated by the certainty of death? Never 
defeated. Frightened of the dreadful wood? 
Not frightened either. A rebellious, brave, 
magnificent, far-wandering, unbowed old 
man who made his finest music out of man- 
hood and met the Furies on their own dark 
ground. 

We do not live, I know, in Athens. We 
live now in an insignificant, remote, small 
suburb of the universe. Reality, if one can 
speak still of reality, is out beyond us in 
the light-years somewhere or farther inward 
than our can see in the always re- 
divisible divisibilities of matter that is only 
matter to eyes as dim and dull as ours. 
Homer's heroic world where men could face 
their destinies and die becomes to us, with 
our more comprehensive information, the 
absurd world of Sartre where men can only 
die. And yet, though all our facts are 
changed, nothing has been changed in fact; 
we still live lives. And lives still lead to 
death. And those who live a life that leads 
to death still need the gift that Oedipus gave 
Athens, the gift of self, of beaten self, of 
wandering, defeated, exiled self that can 
survive, endure, turn upon the dark pur- 
suers, face its unintelligible destiny with 
blinded eyes and make a meaning of it, self, 
above all else, without self-pity. 
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Gertrude Robinson Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I inserted into the Recorp the obituary 
of Miss Gertrude Robinson Smith of New 
York and Stockbridge, Mass., which had 
appeared in the New York Times. This 
obituary accurately summarized her long 
and distinguished life. Recently, I read 
an editorial printed in the Berkshire 
Eagle, Pittsfield, Mass., which paid fur- 
ther tribute to this great woman, whose 
pleasures in life came from sharing with 
others all good things which have con- 
tributed to the artistic culture of this 
Nation. I would therefore like my col- 
leagues to share with me this deserving 
praise of her lifelong work, spelled out 
so well in this editorial written in the 
shadow of Tanglewood, which will always 
stand as a living monument to her many 
contributions in the world of art. The 
editorial appeared on October 24, 1963. 

Miss ROBINSON SMITH, FESTIVAL FOUNDER 

Tanglewood today is such a Berkshire in- 
stitution that it requires an effort of imag- 
ination to conceive of the county without 
it. Yet 30 years ago we had no summer 
music festival, and it took even more vision 
to conjure one up. 

That vision was possessed by Miss Gert- 
rude Robinson Smith. It was her capacity 
to recognize the potential in a “dream” 
broached to her by Dr. Henry Hadley one 
day in 1934 that made Tanglewood as we 
know it a reality. 

It was Miss Robinson Smith who gathered 
64 men and women to her house to hear 
Dr. Hadley present his idea for outdoor sym- 
phony concerts in the Berkshires. It was 
Miss Robinson Smith who, as president of 
the Berkshire Symphonic Festival, Inc., led 
the organization through its two early sea- 
sons at the Hanna farm in Interlaken. It 
was Miss Robinson Smith who negotiated 
with Dr. Serge Koussevitzky for the first 
ap of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra at the 1936 festival at Holmwood. And 
it was Miss Robinson Smith who spear- 
headed the 1937 campaign for the “pavilion” 
or shed at the festival's new home on the 
200-acre Tappan estate overlooking Stock- 
bridge Bowl. 

After that triumph, the Berkshire festival's 
future was secure. Miss Robinson Smtih, 
who had served continuously as its president 
from 1934, retired from active organizational 
work 20 years later when the festival cor- 
poration was dissolved and the Music Shed 
turned over to the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. From that time till her death Tues- 
day in New York, she stayed in the back- 
ground. 

Yet in these later years Miss Robinson 
Smith remained a Tanglewood presence, a 
personification of the imagination and lead- 
ership that established the festival. From 
time to time her advice was sought on 
Tanglewood problems. Occasionally she 
spoke out on such matters as proper dress 
for evening concerts (she frowned on shorts 
for women and tieless shirts for men). 

But her crowning work had been done 
years before; and in a sense the great Shed 
and the magnificent concerts played in it 
every July and August constitute her monu- 
ment. 
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House Joint Resolution 174, a Resolu- 
tion To Provide for the Issuance of 
a Champion of Liberty Stamp Honor- 
ing Taras Shevchenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr, DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 86th 
Congress passed the Shevchenko resolu- 
tion that provides for the erection of a 
statue in our Nation’s Capital in honor 
of Taras Shevchenko, the poet laureate 
of Ukraine and Europe’s freedom fighter. 
This is Public Law 86-749. In accordance 
with its provisions, the statue will be 
erected on the Shevchenko site at P and 
23d Streets NW., and the historic unveil- 
ing is scheduled for May 30, 1964. 

The 88th Congress has a wonderful op- 
portunity to follow up on the construc- 
tive action taken by the 86th Congress 
in reflecting its support for the issuance 
of a Champion of Liberty stamp in honor 
of this East European figure of freedom 
and independence. It is again an oppor- 
tunity for us to concretely show to the 
45 million captive Ukrainian nation and, 
indeed, to all the captive non-Russian 
nations in Eastern Europe that the 
United States shall never lose sight of 
their captive status and the undying 
aspirations for freedom and national 
independence. Today, more than ever, 
Khrushchev needs this kind of reminder, 
and no more representative body of the 
people can do this than we of the 88th 
Congress. 

I am greatly encouraged by the pop- 
ular support expressed in behalf of the 
resolution (HJ. Res. 174) which 
I have introduced, providing for the 
issuance of a Champion of Liberty stamp 
in honor of Taras Shevchenko on the 
occasion of the 150th anniversary, of his 
birth. The occasion is 1964—signifi- 
cantly also the year of the unveiling of 
his statue in Washington. To indicate 
this measure of support for House Joint 
Resolution 174, I insert the following 
communications in the RECORD: 

Burrato, N.Y. 
September 23, 1963. 


Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: May I urge your strong support of 
House Journal 174 special resolution calling 
for issuance of a Taras Shevchenko Cham- 
pion of Liberty postage stamp. 

I would like you to bring this to the at- 
tention of President Kennedy. 

Thank you, 

EARLE C. SPANN, 
UKRAINIAN EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
OF NORTH AMERICA, 

East Detroit, Mich., October 4, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Member of U.S. Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN DULSKI: Our organiza- 
tion is writing to you in support of your 
farsighted resolution—House Joint Resolu- 
tion 174—calling for the issuance of a spe- 
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cial Taras Sheychenko Champion of Liberty 
postage stamp by the U.S. Government in 
honor of the great Ukrainian poet and free- 
dom fighter on the 150th anniversary of his 
birth. 

We fully appreciate your foresight and 
wisdom in proposing such a postage stamp 
in the Champion of Liberty series, which is 
being issued by the U.S. Government each 
year 


The US. Government would contribute 
greatly toward the cause of freedom not only 
in Ukraine but elsewhere in the world by 
recognizing the great significance of Taras 
Shevchenko not only for the Ukrainians, but 
for the other nations now oppressed by Com- 
munist slavery and tyranny, in issuing a 
US. commemorative postage stamp in honor 
of this great freedom fighter of Europe on 
the 150th anniversary of his birth. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rev. WLADIMIR Bonowsxr. 
Executive Secretary. 
Hol TRINITY CATHEDRAL 
OF THE UKRAINIAN AUTOCEPHALIC 
ORTHODOX CHURCH IN EXILE, 
Brooklyn, N. F., October 3, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Congressman, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: With all my heart and sincerity 
I am sw your resolution—House 
Joint Resolution 174—<calling for the issuance 
of a Shevchenko Champion of Liberty post- 
age stamp to be issued on the occasion of his 
150th birthday anniversary in the spring of 
1964. 

Our greatest Ukrainian poet Taras Shey- 
chenko spent 10 years in Siberia, Just because 
he loved his country, Ukraine, and he wanted 
to see her free and independent from the 
Russian empire. 

The Soviets are trying to make his poetry 
as suitable for its Communist objectives. 
But they will never succeed. Because Shev- 
chenko remains forever an implacable enemy 
of tyranny and a symbol of human freedom, 
equality and justice. 

I remain respectfully and thankfully yours. 

Rev. JOHN TKACZUK, 
Assistant Rector. 
UKRAINIAN NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Jersey City, NJ. 
Hon, THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Member of U.S. Congress, 
New House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN DvuLSKI: Voicing the 
concerted approval of the 700-odd members 
of our Svoboda Society registered at their 
regular meeting in New York City, I, the 
undersigned, heartily endorse your support 
of the resolution House Joint Resolution 174, 
which would call for the inclusion of a spe- 
cial Taras Shevchenko postage stamp in 
the Champion of Liberty series by the US. 
Government, thus honoring the great Ukrain- 
ian poet and freedom fighter on the 150th 
anniversary of his birth. 

It is fitting that such a postage stamp 
be included in this series to be issued by our 
Government, and we fully appreciate your 
wisdom to acknowledge this and to champion 
this proposal. . 

For the million and one-half Americans 
of Ukrainian descent and for the 45 million 
Ukrainians still in bondage in Communist 
Russia, Taras Shevchenko is today the in- 
spiring symbol of freedom and humanity, 
for it was as far back as in 1857, more than 
100 years ago, that he advocated a “Ukrain- 
ian George Washington,” believing that our 
Ukrainian forefathers then under the des- 
potic rule of czarist Russia, would achieve 
their freedom and Independence under such 
leaders as George Washington, father of our 
country. 
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Despite the Soviet Government's attempts 
to twist for thelr own propaganda purposes 
the poetry of the beloved bard revered by 
all Ukrainians, Taras Shevchenko remains 
to this day a symbol of freedom and inde- 
pendence and a beacon of national aspira- 
tion not only to these Ukrainians, but to all 
freedom-loving peoples of the world, 

Therefore, in issuing a U.S. commemora- 
tive stamp in honor of Taras Shevchenko, a 
great freedom fighter of Europe on the 150th 
anniversary of his birth, the United States 
would contribute greatly toward the cause 
of freedom the world over. 

Yours respectfully, 
Dr. JAROSLAW PADOCH, 
President, Svoboda Branch No. 194, 
Ukrainian National Association, New 
York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
September 26, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS DULSEI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
HONORABLE Sm: In behalf of our member- 


Ukrainian Catholics in America, express our 
profound appreciation for your interest and 
sponsorship of House Joint Resolution 174, 
which provides for the issuance of a Cham- 
pion of Liberty postage stamp in honor of 
Taras Shevchenko, on the occasion of the 
150th anniversary of his birth, the poet 
laureate of Ukraine, who was a great free- 
dom fighter. 

Since the unveiling of the Shevchenko 
statute is expected to be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C. on May 30, 1964, we sincerely hope 
. the stamp could be issued at that 


This would be a great contribution by the 
present administration, to show not only the 
45 million Ukrainians behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, but all other peoples of Eastern Eu- 
rope, that great understanding and recog- 
nition that is given to freedom fighter heroes 
of other nations. 

In deep appreciation and with warmest 
re . 
Sincerely, 

DMYTRO CHROMEYKO, 
Branch President. 
BARANETSEY, 
Branch Secretary. 
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UKRAINIAN LEAGUE OF NICETOWN, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 25, 1963. 

Hon. THADDEUS DULSKI, e 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: In behalf of our member- 
ship of the Ukrainian League of Nicetown, 
express our profound appreciation for your 
interest and sponsorship of House Joint 
Resolution 174, which provides for the issu- 
ance of the Champion of Liberty 
stamp in honor of Taras Shevchenko, on the 
occasion of the 150th anniversary of his 
birth, the poet laureate of Ukraine, who 
was a great freedom fighter. 

Since the unveiling of the Scheychenko 
statue is expected to be held in Washington, 
D.C. on May 30, 1964, we sincerely hope that 
the stamp could be issued at that time. 

This would be a great contribution by the 
present edministration, to show not only the 
45 million Ukrainians behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, but all other peoples of Eastern Europe, 
that great understanding and recognition 
that is given to freedom fighter heroes of 
other nations. 

In deep appreciation and with warmest 
regards, 

Sincerely, 
ASYL POSPOLYTA, 
President. 
ROMAN BEDNARSKY, 
Recording Secretary. 
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THE PROVIDENCE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UKRAINIAN CATHOLICS IN AMERICA, 
Philadelphia, Pa. September 20, 1963. 

Hon. THADDEUS DULSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SIR: In behalf of our member- 
ship of over 16,000, we express our profound 
appreciation for your interest and sponsor- 
ship of House Joint Resolution 174 which 
Provides for the issuance of a Champion of 
Liberty postage stamp in honor of Taras 
Shevchenko, on the occasion of the 150th 
anniversary of his birth, the poet laureate 
of Ukraine, who was a great freedom fighter. 

Since the unveiling of the Shevchenko 
statue is expected to be held in Washington, 
D.C. on May 30, 1964, we sincerely hope that 
the stamp could be issued at that time. 

This would be a great contribution by the 
present administration, to show not only 
the 45 million Ukrainians behind the Iron 
Curtain, but all other peoples of Eastern 
Europe, the great understanding and recog- 
nition that is given to freedom fighter heros 
of other nations. 

In deep appreciation and with warmest 
regards, 


Sincerely, 
Msgr. STEPHEN CHEHANSKY, 
President. 
STEPHANIE WOCHOK, 
Treasurer. 


STEPHAN SPRYNSKY, 
Recording Secretary. 
TEOFIL KULCHYCKY, 
Fin. Secretary. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. , October 16, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN DuLsKI: Group of 
American professional people Ukrainian 
descent Milwaukee wishes to thank you for 
introducing House Joint Resolution 174 call- 
ing for issuance of a stamp in honor of the 
150th birthday anniversary of Taras Shev- 
chenko in series “Champion of Liberty." 

We wholeheartedly ask you to do all in 
your power to promote passage of resolution. 

Respectfully yours, 

Very Rev. Damian Olzhyn, Orthodox 
parish; Rev. Ivan Oleksiuk, Catholic 
parish; Prof. Roman Smal-Stocki; Dr. 
Theodor Trusevych; Dr. Alex Cybriw- 
sky; Dr. Bohdan Davydovych; Prof. 
Emil Logush; Mag Wasyl Szymoniak; 
Col. (ret.) Kost Mansenko; Gen. (ret.) 
Joseph Mandzenko; Dr. Roman Billak; 
and Dr. Stefan Gulay. 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE or AMERICA, 
Flint, Mich., September 28, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS DULSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DuLskKI: In behalf of the Ukrain- 
lan Congress Committee of America, branch 
in Flint, Mich,, we warmly express our pro- 
foundest gratitude for your strong sponsor- 
Ship of House Joint Resolution 174 calling 
for the issuance of a special Taras Shev- 
chenko, Champion of Liberty, postage stamp 
in honor of the great Ukrainian poet and 
freedom fighter on the 150th anniversary of 
his birth. You have our complete support 
and backing in this extremely important 
Cultural project. 

With 1964 as the occasion of the 150th an- 
ulversary of Shevchenko’s birth, we enthu- 
Slastically look forward to the issuance of 
the Champion of Liberty stamp in his honor 
at the time of the statue's unveiling. Con- 
gress in its wisdom saw fit to provide for the 
erection of a statue honoring this great ad- 
Jersary of traditional Russian imperialism. 
We sincerely hope the present administration 
will similarly honor his historic contribu- 
tions to national and human freedom in 
Eastern Europe by arranging for the stamp 
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issue on May 30, 1964, the unveiling date. 
This would, by itself, be an enormous con- 
tributions to peace and understanding be- 
tween our country and the 45 million people 
of the Ukrainian nation, not to mention 
millions of others in Eastern Europe. 

In deep appreciation and with warmest 
regards. 

Sincerely, 
MYCHAJLO LYCHOLAT, 
Branch President. 
STEFAN STEFANIW, 
Branch Secretary. 
RAHWAY, N.J., 
October 2, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS DULSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: We would like to express our 
firm support for your House Joint Resolu- 
tion 174—calling for the issuance of a US. 
postage stamp honoring Taras Shevchenko. 

In our opinion this great Ukrainian patriot 
and Europe’s freedom fighter justly deserves 
to be so honored on the 150th anniversary of 
his birth in 1964. 

The issuance of such a stamp in Champion 
of Liberty series will be deeply appreciated 
by all freedom-loving people and especially 
by the Ukrainians and the Americans of 
Ukrainian origin. 

We thank you sincerely for introducing 
this resolution in the U.S. Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
ULANA AND ANATOLE Wowk. 


Adult Education in the Los Angeles 
City Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
everyone is aware of the tremendous em- 
phasis being placed on the necessity to 
retrain groups of men and women for 
new job opportunities created by auto- 
mation. In addition, automation has de- 
leted many employment openings for the 
untrained individuals. Education and 
labor departments in some States have 
established special divisions to equip the 
unemployed with the special education 
and special skills demanded by new jobs 
in the electronics and other automated 
industries. In the midst of this nation- 
wide scramble to provide new techniques 
and new facilities for training individ- 
uals to meet the challenge in today’s em- 
ployment market, I am proud to submit 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp this article concerning the celebra- 
tion of the diamond anniversary of adult 
education in the Los Angeles city schools. 
This program has accomplished much 
over the years in making it possible for 
people to earn their own ways, by learn- 
ing new and currently needed trades. 
The following tribute was given in recog- 
nition of the 75th anniversary of adult 
education in Los Angeles. 

THE DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY YEAR OF ADULT 
EDUCATION IN THE LOS ANGELES rry 
SCHOOLS 
Widespread realization that education, 

once confined to children, has become the 

common objective of the future without 
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regard to age, is evidenced by the enroll- 
ment of 180,000 residents of the city of Los 
Angeles in 27 public schools, 

Acknowledgment. of the substantial 
achievement of the adult education program 
in promoting better citizenship and in equip- 
ping the individual for a more satisfying 
share of success, is emphasized by the ob- 
servance of the diamond jubilee anniversary 
marking 75 years of adult education in the 
city of Los Angeles. 

Once the fiction was accepted that when 
a certain age was reached, capacity for fur- 
ther learning was lost. Evidence to the con- 
trary disproves this. Adult education pro- 
grams recognize no barriers of age. There 
is abundant evidence that depth of individ- 
ual experience and the balanced perspective 
which comes with maturity are solid factors 
in speeding the educational process. 

In reaching after a better life, people have 
consciously striven for more effective meth- 
ods to improve skills and to extend mental 
powers, Review, refresher courses, and re- 
training are the order of the day in an age 
of automation. 

The rugged school of experience, from 
which there are no dropouts and no grad- 
uations, has taught us to regard education 
as the continuous development of the human 
being from infancy through adulthood. 

In August 1962 a coordinating planning 
committee met to plan activites for the an- 
niversary year. The board of education was 
represented by Mrs. Mary Tinglof, president; 
the central office by Mr. J. Richard Smith, 
assistant superintendent of adult education, 
and Dr. G. Alden Jackson, administrative 
assistant; the adult principal’s association 
by Mr. Roy L. Stone, president; Mr. James 
Derksen, public relations chairman; and Mr. 
Willard H. Mann, anniversary chairman; the 
adult counselor's association by Mr. Maurice 
McGehee, president; Adult Education Asso- 
ciation by Mr. William Johnston, president; 
Mrs. Dorothy Barron, anniversary chairman; 
Mr. Wilfred Dellquest, writer. 

The adult students and community agen- 
cles have contributed greatly to the many 
jubilee activities during the year. Many 
persons attended the special exhibits in art 
and homemaking classes, and “open house” 
during Public Schools Week. Recently, as 
another example, eight area fashion shows, 
under the superivsion of Mrs. 
Baughman, supervisor of homemaking and 
fine arts, have been a great success. Adult 
education supervisors have planed and as- 
sisted in apropriate anniversary activities in 
their subject area classes in the 27 adult 
schools. Local radio stations, news media, 
and education journals has assisted in ex- 
plaining the adult education diamond an- 
niversary. Proclamations were issued on the 
anniversary date, December 5, 1962, by Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown, Maj. Samuel Yorty, and 
Superintendent of Schools Jack P. Crowther. 
The Adult Education Association of Los An- 
geles held a jubilee banquet at the Riviera 
County Club to celebrate the anniversary 
date in December 1962. 

In the ever changing adult education cur- 
riculum, 550 subjects in 2,000 classes, the 
academic subjects have increased greatly, 
with the high school diploma as the goal of 
more than 2,400 graduated this year. The 
June commencement exercises are an impor- 
tant event in the lives of many adults each 
year. With this thought in mind the Los 
Angeles Adult School Principal’s Association 
has planned and sponsored this combined 
graduation at the Shrine Auditorium as the 
final even in the 75th anniversary year. 

With the rapid growth of our city and 
State, the increasing proportion of adults 
in our society, and the expansion of the 
knowledge of the world about us, adult ed- 
ucation has a challenging role in the future 
of the school system. The benefits of this 
needed and constructive work are shared by 
all. Over 1 million Californians who vol- 
untarily attend adult schools annually testify 
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to an overwhelming belief that learning must 
be kept up-to-date and human minds mod- 
ernized to better cope with the exacting 
demands of a constantly world. 
This has been the primary objective of the 
adult education program in Los Angeles. 
On the 75th anniversary, tribute must be 
paid to Its outstanding success. 


Task Forces Study Five Areas 
Florida’s Junior College Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith for reprinting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an article entitled “Five 
Years of Progress in Florida,” written by 
James L. Wattenbarger, which appeared 
in the October issue of the Junior College 
Journal. This is indeed an interesting 
story on the progress and growth that 
Florida’s junior colleges have made: 
Task Forces Srupy FIVE AREAS or FLoama's 

Jontor COLLEGE GROWTH 
(By James L. Wattenbarger) 

In the fall of 1962, over half of the Florida 
freshmen who enrolled in higher education 
were enrolled in Florida's public junior col- 
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the 1962 figures, however, represent the 
highest level to date. There were 29 junior 
colleges operating in 17 junior college areas 
located within commuting distance of 63 per- 
cent of the State's 
Because of the great increase in 
college attendance and because of the im- 
these institutions hold in relation- 
ship to the total program of higher education 
in the State, the State junior college advisory 
board felt that one of its first activities 
should be to conduct an evaluative study to 
determine the progress which has been made 
over the 5 years since the 1957 legislature 
approved the expansion of the junior college 
program. 


The board specifically set up three pur- 
poses for the evaluative study: (1) to deter- 
mine the progress that has been made in 
Florida's Junior college development; (2) to 
study the long-range educational planning 
as it may relate to the business and indus- 
trial development of Florida; (3) to develop 
specific plans regarding all phases of com- 
munity funior college programs so that the 
quality and the effectiveness of the educa- 
tional services of these institutions might be 
improved. The final report of the study is 
now available. 

The board appointed 5 task forces which 
were made up of 33 members of junior col- 
lege faculties. The study was also supervised 
by a coordinating committee whose member- 
ship was composed of representatives from 
the legislature, from junior college faculties, 
from junior college advisory boards, and from 
the board of control. 

The time of the study extended over 18 
months, at the end of which the board re- 
viewed the recommendations of the task 
forces and the recommendations of the co- 
ordinating committee. From these its own 
recommendations were developed. These are 
outlined in the final report. 

The study was divided into five areas: aims 
and students, faculty, year around 
operation, and legal structure. Here is a 
summary of the reports: 
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AIMS AND PURPOSES 

The basic functions of Florida's junior 
colleges as defined in the law and as inter- 
preted by the task force of Junior college 
faculty mémbers, seemed to be accepted and 
understood by a selected sample of citizens 
of the communities served by these institu- 
tions. The sample of the opinions rated the 
described functions in the following order of 
importance: 

1. The college university parallel program 

2. A comprehensive program of guidance 

3. Technical, business, and semiprofes- 
sional programs C 

4. Adult noncredit courses, seminars, and 
institutes 

5.A program of student activities 

6. Occupationally oriented programs of a 
vocational nature. 

It was interesting to note that the order 
in which these items were placed varied 
from college to college. As a matter of fact, 
some colleges placed technical, business, and 
semiprofessional programs at the top of the 
list, while other colleges placed importance 
upon these items In a different order. This 
fact emphasized one of the findings which 
the State Junior College Advisory Board 
listed in its report: all communities do not 
expect the same service from their com- 
munity junior colleges. There is a degree 
of diversity between the communities and 
their expectations of thelr own local insti- 
tutions. This diversity is reflected in the 
attitudes of the selected citizens in the com- 
munities as well as in the various p 
that are available in the Junior colleges. 

In 1957, the Community College Council 
pointed out to the legislature that there 
were barriers which prevented young people 
from continuing beyond high school. These 
were described as geographic, economic, and 
motivational. The Community College 
Council suggested that community junior 
colleges would contribute toward overcoming 
these barriers. There is specific evidence 
that the junior colleges have done much to 
eliminate these barriers, and that junior 
colleges are extending opportunities to many 
citizens who otherwise would not have had 
an opportunity. 

In a questionnaire directed to students, 
48 percent of the junior college students re- 
ported that they attended a particular junior 
college because of its proximity to their 
homes; 27 percent reported that the cost was 
a major factor influencing their decision to 
enroll in a particular junior college. Over 
70 percent of these young people indicated 
that they had achieved the highest educa- 
tional level in their immediate family. 

STUDENTS 


Florida’s community junior colleges have 
a varied student body. For example, the age 
of junior college students in Florida varies 
from 16 to 78. Men outnumber women stu- 
dents 3 to 2; the usual collegiate ratio 
in this regard is 3 to 1, indicating that 
Florida's junior colleges are being of par- 
ticular service to young women who wish to 
continue beyond high school. 

Some interesting facts about Florida Junior 
college students’ financial level were indi- 
cated by whether they work. Fifty-eight per- 
cent of Florida junior college students work 
while attending the Junior colleges. Approx- 
imately 10 percent report that they have full- 
time jobs while attending junior college full 
time. 

Another interesting point is that 73 per- 
cent of the junior college students in Florida 
plan to stay in Florida after they complete 
their education. This is a reversal of a past 
trend when students moved away from the 
State after they completed their higher edu- 
cation at an out-of-State institution. 

The board noted that while Florida's com- 
munity junior colleges served students who 
represent a wide range of abilities, approxi- 
mately one-half of the college credit students 
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in the State are readily admissable to the 
State universities under the present board of 
control admission policies. Over 50 percent 
of the junior college students scored 300 or 
above. In actuality, less than 10 percent of 
the students scored in the lowest quintile, 
emphasizing the fact that junior colleges 
probably are doing even less for this group 
than they are for the top group. 
FACULTY 


The faculty task force found out many 
interesting facts about Florida’s junior col- 
lege faculties. For example, over 12 percent 
of these individuals hold doctor's degrees, 
and an additional 77 percent hold master’s 
degrees, leaving only 11 percent who do not 
hold master’s or doctor's degrees. These few 
are teaching in vocationally oriented pro- 
grams which do not require an advanced 
academic degree. Almost half of Florida's 
junior college faculty members have pre- 
vious experience teaching in a 4-year col- 
lege, and almost 70 percent have taught at 
some other level of education previous to 
their teaching in the junior college. 

These factors, a relatively high level of 
academic preparation and a diversity of ex- 
perience, have contributed to quality teach- 
ing. The board found that the morale of 
junior college faculties Is high. Ninety per- 
cent reported that they were satisfied with 
Junior college teaching as a career; only 8 
percent reported that the morale of the col- 
lege was below average. 

The median salary for Florida’s junior col- 
lege faculty members for 1960-61 was only 
$5,800 for 10 months. This is $1,400 less 
than the national median for junior college 
faculty members for 9 months. Florida 
Junior colleges are, in fact, going backward 
in this regard, since in 1957 there was an 
$800 differential between the National and 
State medians. The provision for a more 
nearly adequate salary is a major difficulty 
in continuing to employ the quality of fac- 
ulty which is needed in the junior college 
program. 

It was also interesting to note that over 
40 percent of the faculty members reported 
that they were in favor of the principle of 
merit pay for teachers. However, three- 
fourths of the group indicated a strong op- 
position to the criteria currently in use. 

During the 5-year period, 1957-61, Florida's 
junior colleges increased in number from 5 
to 25; in enrollment from 5,000 to 30,000; 
and in size of faculty from 240 to more than 
1,100. This rate of growth was unmatched 
elsewhere in the United States. In the fall 
of 1962, a continued increase was reported 
when 29 junior colleges enrolled 38,000 stu- 
dents. 

The board also noted that there was a 
great need for year-around operation in the 
junior colleges, especially in relationship to 
the articulation with the universities. One 
of the strong recommendations from the 
study was for year-around operation of the 
junior colleges. 

LEGAL STRUCTURE 


The legal structure task force pointed up 
the need for continued State coordination. 
This becomes a more time-consuming re- 
sponsibility with 29 institutions than for 
the 5 which were in existence in 1957. 
With this in mind, the junor college ad- 
visory board has recommended that the au- 
thority which had been granted to it by the 
1961 legislature be described more clearly 
by specifying that the State junior college 
board (dropping the word advtsory“] has 
this statewide coordinative responsibility 
acting under the control and guidance of 
the State Board of Education. The board 
specifies that the Division of Community 
Junior Colleges in the State Department of 
Education should make up the board's staff 
and that the entire staff of the State De- 
partment of Education should continue to 
provide help to the board as needed. 
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Upon careful analysis of the local con- 
trol status and function, the board 
that no better, no more economical, no more 
efficient organization could be devised for 
Florida. Florida's Junior college growth and 
development has resulted largely because of 
the extensive help and support from the local 
Public school systems. The board, therefore, 
recommended that no change be made in ref- 
erence to local control, 

As a result of the examination of the exist- 
ing problems in administrative procedures, 
however, a joint committee of presidents and 
Superintendents has developed policy state- 
ments designed to improve local procedures, 

The study has been an extensive one; it 
has provided a great deal of information re- 
garding Florida's community junior colleges. 
New questions for continued investigation 
‚have appeared; more information about stu- 
dents who do not transfer is needed; more 
information about getting new programs 
started; more information about faculty im- 
provement. Five Years of Progress takes 
its place as part of the continuing program 
for improving educational opportunity in 
Florida. 


Dr. Teller, Authentic Hero 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the Cincinnati En- 
quirer sets forth reasons why this coun- 
try should be very, very grateful for the 
intelligence and courage of one of its 
most distinguished citizens. 

The article follows: 

Dr. TELLER, AUTHENTIC HERO 


It is one of the ironies of the Treaty 
of Moscow debate that the treaty’s advocates, 
in their determination to demolish any ves- 
tige of opposition, have all but succeeded in 
making Dr. Edward Teller a national villain. 

He is portrayed as a relentless foe of inter- 
National communism (as if there were a 
. He is pictured as conscienceless and 
irresponsible. 

Perhaps the anti-Teller effort reached its 
peak the other day when Walter Lippmann, 
in his syndicated column, spoke of Dr. Teller 
as “pseudo patriot,” as though the Hungar- 
jan-born Dr. Teller’s passion for freedom 
Were a phony front for a zeal to convert the 
Globe into a radioactive cinder. 

The truth of the matter is that Dr. Teller 
is no villain. He is, in fact, one of America’s 
Telatively few genuine heroes. The American 
People—and the entire free world, for that 
Matter—owe more to him than to almost 
anyone else now living. 

In the days immediately following World 
War II. Dr. Teller was one of the relatively 
few men in the West untouched by the 
mirage of a brave, new, harmonious world. 
While others were suggesting that our atomic 
Weapons be dumped into the sea, Dr. Teller 
Was emphasizing the urgency of pressing for- 
Ward to develop the hydrogen bomb. 

Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, whom today’s 
Teller critics have converted into something 
of a national monument, was among those 
who were preaching that for the United 
States to begin the quest for the hydrogen 
bomb would be to commit a monstrous crime 
against humanity. 

It is one of the most fortunate facts of 
history that the voice President Truman 
ps was Dr. Teller's, not Dr, Oppenheim- 

8. 
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Dr. Teller has spoken up on many other 
occasion with just as much foresight. In 
1957, for example, he was warning that Amer- 
ica had already waited too long on its missile 
program. A year later he was telling us that 
we were falling perilously behind in the 
training of scientists. 

In 1960, he warned us against continuing 
the moratorium on nuclear tests. “We had 
hoped that by stopping nuclear tests,” he 
wrote, “we could bring about a thaw in the 
cold war. Yet a few short weeks after our 
test moratorium started in November of 1958, 
Nikita Khrushchey fired his first propaganda 
salvo into the battle for West Berlin. Today, 
after nearly 2 years without testing, this 
particular battle is still being fought. The 
bitterness and peril of the cold war are, in 
fact, greater than ever.” 

Dr. Teller found no fault with the idea of 
a test moratorium—"“If I could be reasonably 
sure that the Russians would not carry out 
very extensive systematic tests.” A year after 
he spoke, the moratorium suddenly came to 
an end, and the Soviet Union began just 
such tests. 

And now, in our passion to hear good news 
rather than bad, we are close to imperiling 
the reputation of an authentic American 
hero for the incredible reason that he has 
been right too often. 


Big Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Marengo Republican News, edited and 
published by Hugh F. Dowell in Marengo, 
McHenry County, III., contained a sig- 
nificant and pungent editorial in the 
issue of Thursday, October 24, 1963, with 
reference to the pending tax reform and 
tax reduction bill. 

This editorial poses the dangers as 
well as the advantages flowing from the 
proposed tax cut. I call this editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues and 
to the attention of the countless thou- 
sands who daily review the proceedings 
of Congress: 

Bia QUESTION 

A tax reduction bill has passed the House. 
It will meet tougher going in the Senate. 
But the chances are that an overall Federal 
tax cut in the $10 billion-plus area is in 
sight. 

Welcome as that may be, some extremely 
important questions are yet to be answered. 

One is whether major tax reduction which 
is not accompanied by any reduction in 
Government spending will lead to more in- 
lation. Many a recognized economist thinks 
it will—then the decline in the dollar's val- 
ue here and abroad will more than offset any 
benefits. 

Another is whether the spiraling costs of 
State and local government will eat up any 
dollar gains from Federal cuts, aside from 
the inflation problem. These costs, propor- 
tionately, have been rising faster than Fed- 
eral costs in late years. If one tax collector 
takes from you what another tax collector 
leaves, you aren't gaining. 

The interest of the citizen lies in how 
many dollars he has left after taxes, and 
in what those dollars will buy in the way 
of goods and services. That is the big un- 
answered question. ~ 
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Star Farmer of America From Weathers- 
field Springs, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, New 
York State, the Empire State, is famed 
for many outstanding achievements and 
attributes, and not the least of these is 
farming. ‘The strength and caliber of 
New York State agriculture was demon- 
strated anew recently at the national 
convention of the Future Farmers of 
America in Kansas City, Mo. On that 
occasion the FFA’s highest honor, the 
designation as the Star Farmer of Amer- 
ica, was awarded to a 21-year-old farmer 
from my home district of New York 
State. 

I am referring to Robert A. Cummins 
of Weathersfield Springs in Wyoming 
County, N.Y. 

We are all proud of the honors earned 
by this young man. He attended the 
Warsaw Central School, where he prof- 
ited greatly from the vocational agricul- 
ture instruction there, and he has dem- 
onstrated exceptional initiative, compe- 
tence, and leadership in the field of 
agriculture. 

The Wyoming County Combination of 
Newspapers recently described Mr. Cum- 
mins’ record of achievement and under 
unanimous consent, I include this news- 
paper article with my remarks: 

Wrominc County YOUTH Is Star AMERICAN 
FARMER—WEATHERSFIELD SPRINGS RESIDENT 
NAMED TO THIS UNIQUE HONOR aT KANSAS 
Crry, Mo., Over THOUSANDS OF OTHER 
ENTRIES 
Warsaw and Wyoming County share a 

unique pride this year in the accomplish- 


at the National FFA Convention in Kansas 
City, Mo. This “one of a kind“ award carries 
with it a check for $1,000 but more than this 
it serves as inspiration to young future 
farmers on the future that may lie ahead for 


dustry, it meant the future of agriculture in 
this country is in safe hands. 

Robert to all of them, is the personal sym- 
bol of success—gained through his efforts, his 
knowledge from both the school Vocational 
Agriculture Department and good usage of 
Extension materials, his leadership qualities 
exemplified in his efforts to help others in 
the Farm Bureau, the Grange, the Warsaw 
Central School Agricultural Advisory Board, 
and the Dairy Herd Improvement Coopera- 
tive. His ambition to be a farmer had grown 
since he started helping Clifford Elwell, a 
neighbor with his farm when Bob was still a 
young boy. This ambition and desire pushed 
him onward until today he is a full partner 


ture and with Mr. Elwell’s cooperation this 
farm changed from potato and dairy farm, 
to an up-to-date dairy farm, complete with 
modern practices of feeding, recordkeeping, 
sanitation, electrification and soil conserva- 
tion. 

But this is not all the Bob Cummins 
story—the Star Farmer of America must be 
a good farmer, he must show leadership but 
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he also must have the extra quality that in- 
spires others onward to finer achievements. 
We in Warsaw, can thoroughly agree with 
the judges that Bob possesses these qualities, 
too. He has never failed on any occasion to 
pass on to others credit in awards he has 
received. Without the physical opportunity 
afforded him by Mr. Elwell and his constant 
interest in Bob as a person, Bob's ambition 
might have failed. The constant encourage- 
ment of his Vocational Agriculture Instruc- 
tor, George W. Keller of the Warsaw Central 
School faculty, plus the information he was 
able to learn and make use of from his 
classes, aided him in his farming vocation. 
In addition the help of his family, when 
another pair of hands was needed, afforded 
him more incentive. 

The gold medallion signifying Star Farmer 
of America pinned to the FFA jacket of this 
young man from Warsaw is to each of us in 
Wyoming County an honor that we can 
justly be proud of—a first for a New York 
State Future Farmer—we, have the toast of 
all America, the 1963 Star Farmer of America, 
Robert Alton Cummins. 


The 18th Anniversary of United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “U.N. at 18,” published in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of October 
25, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE UN. at 18 

By the time the League of Nations was 18 
years old it had, through failure to protect 
Ethiopia from aggression, signed its own 
death warrant as an effective world instru- 
ment for peace. 

The United Nations was 18 years old on 
Thursday. It is a vital, flourishing, develop- 
ing society of peoples. It has survived a 
divisive and bitter cold war between its two 
most powerful members; has steadily 
strengthened its capacity to keep the peace 
despite a paralyzing veto; and, at 18, stands 
on the threshold of great and growing service 
to mankind. 

When one looks back on the turbulent 
infant years of the U.N., one marvels that it 
survived at all. Hardly had the ink dried on 
the charter when the great-power split be- 
tween East and West effectively nullified 
the powers of the Security Council to enforce 
the peace. 

Nevertheless, the U.N. managed to muster 
impressive world support for resistance to 
aggression in Korea. To fill the vacuum left 
by the incapacity of the Security Council, the 
General Assembly and the Secretariat grew 
in influence, if not in power—thanks to 
which the U.N. was able to play a positive 
role in checking aggression against Egypt 
and enforcing a peaceful transition from 
colonialism in The Congo. 

So the U.N. at 18 is very much alive. It 
has provided the framework for a continu- 
ing effort toward disarmament during the 
most dangerous arms race the world has 
seen. It has exerted constant pressure for 
the peaceful resolution of disputes and pro- 
vided the means of settling some of them. 
It has contributed to the economic develop- 
ment of backward lands, advanced the solu- 
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tion of social problems, and raised an un- 
faltering voice for human rights. For an 18- 
year-old, the record is a creditable one in- 
deed. 

The United Nations has shortcomings, but 
as Ambassador Stevenson has said, they are 
mainly the shortcomings of the disunited 
nations which belong to it. The challenge 
for the future is to develop the U.N. as an 
entity with a life and will of its own. Still 
a society of sovereign states, it must gradu- 
ally fashion, with the consent of its members, 
a U.N. sovereignty that will command from 
all the world the measure of loyalty needed 
to keep the peace and promote the general 
welfare. 

The strident voice of nationalism will be 
raised against this, but an irrestible logic 
of history works n its behalf. Just as men 
endowed with sovereignty the nations which 
could do for them what city-states and prin- 
cipalities and confederations could not do, 
so they will and must, sooner or later, grant 


United Nations at 18 is far from qualifying 

for that status. But every year that it en- 
dures, every crisis that it surmounts, 
strengthens its capacity to take over the 
world’s tasks as nationalism demonstrates 
its incapacity to discharge them. 


Hon. Carl T. Durham, of North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure for me to include in the Ro- 
orp a feature article which appeared in 
a daily paper in my congressional dis- 
trict, in Burlington, N.C., the Daily 
Times-News, concerning a former distin- 
guished Member of this House and my 
predecessor of 22 years, the Honorable 
Carl T. Durham. 

This article deals with Congressman 
Durham's activities in retirement. 
Knowing of the high regard and affec- 
tion in which he was held in the House 
of Representatives, by Members on both 
sides of the aisle, I felt that his many 
friends and admirers would welcome 
news of him and his retirement activi- 
ties, which include a sustained and in- 
formed interest in Government and mat- 
ters of import on the national and inter- 
national scene. 


The feature story, dated October 14, 
1963, was written by the editor of the 
Daily Times-News, a long-time friend 
and admirer of Mr. Durham and a close 
friend and constituent of mine, Mr. 
Howard White. I believe Mr. White’s 
article captures the personality and 
characteristic flavor of his subject in a 
fashion that will be particularly appeal- 
ing. and interesting to his former col- 
leagues here. 

The article follows: 

Cart T. DURHAM IN RETIREMENT—MUCH OF 
THE Past STILL IN PROMINENCE 
(By Howard White) 

CHAPEL Hun. — The setting is different, but 
there is a striking similarity here with a for- 
mer Office in the New Office Building of the 
House of Representatives in Washington. 

Until 3 years ago, Carl T. Durham held 
one of the prized offices in the New House 
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Office Building. As chairman of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee in Congress, he 
was given his choice of location. 

It was a spacious office, and it had to be 
to accommodate the many files, pictures, per- 
sonal possessions and mementoes which he 
had collected during more than 22 years in 
Congress as the Sixth District Representative. 

Today, there is some difference here. The 
pictures, and many of his antiques, are on 
the walls and tables in a home back of his 
own home. 

“This is where the children stay when they 
come home,” he points out, but it is evi- 
dent, too, that he spends much of his time 
there. He has his woodworking shop filled 
with tools. There is lumber which came 
from an old home or an old piece of furni- 
ture, and he’s refinishing it to build into a 
cabinet or table. 

In various rooms of the house are many 
antique furniture pieces, some of them show- 
ing that they have been untouched with 
moden tools and finishing liquids, and others 
that have been refinished. He knows the 
history of each piece, and tells it with a 
gentle reverence when it has a close family 
connection. 

Pictures on the walls are of Presidents, 
Cabinet members, generals, admirals, key 
Members of the U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, Governors, Ambassadors, 
scientists, and others high in Government 
through the years. Almost all of them carry 
& personal message on them, revealing respect 
for the Congressman from North Carolina 
who moved among them for so long. 

In his own home, where he and Mrs. Dur- 
ham share a close association with the Chapel 
Hill community, there are other antiques 
from the Washington office, as well as novelty 
household items collected from trips in prac- 
tically all sections of the world. The old 
Chinese table that graced the lobby of his 
office—a table estimated to be 500 years old 
and which he bought in Washington several 
years ago—is in the living room. His walk- 
ing cane case is at the door; the canes unique 
in design and reflecting a hobby in their col- 
lection covering many years. 

In the main home, too, are some precious 
oil paintings, pipes that show another hobby, 
and other items which could keep a conversa- 
tion going for hours as he responds, if called 
upon, in telling of their background, what 
attracted him to them, and how he found 
them. 

Antiques—hobbies in collecting canes, 
pipes, novelties—woodworking to make some- 
thing worthwhile from a rare piece of 
lumber. 

This is the setting today. 

Mr. Durham shows that he is finding much 
happiness in retirement, away from the cen- 
tral point in the Nation’s Government and 
its many responsibilities. 

But the reading area of the main home 
shows that he hasn't left his connections 
with Government completely. It contains 
technical publications, reports on Govern- 
ment, background information on legisla- 
tion, and originals or carbon copies of letters 
from key congressional leaders. 

These join to show that he really hasn't 
left Government and that he still is main- 
taining close ties in an unofficial way. There 
are those in Government who want it that 
way, and he doesn’t object. 

Mr. Durham said 4 years ago that he 
wouldn't be a candidate for reelection. He 
had been in Congress for 22 years, and he 
wanted “to go home and be with my grand- 
children.” 

At first he found an intense interest in 
resting by spending much time at his near- 
by farm. He was “away” from things. 

This gradually has changed, however, to 
the point that he spends litle time there 
now. He is giving more time to traveling to 
various sections of the State to antique 
shows, attending meetings in which he is 
interested, and in delivering a speech oc- 
casionally, 
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There are numerous people who were close 
to him during his congressional years, too, 
who visit him here. His opinions on politics, 
and on what is good and bad for the State 
and Nation, still are sought, and he shows 
that he hasn't let current events and their 
evaluation escape his interests. He has a 
ready answer for almost any question involy- 
ing Government, its present and future, and 
he draws on the past in giving comparisons 
or in providing background that may have 
influenced his views. 

He doesn't return to Washington often, for 
he made up his mind upon retirement to 
stay away as much as possible from the 
active scene. 

He was there during the early days of the 
nuclear test ban hearings. His opinions were 
sought—and he favored the treaty—but he 
didn't testify for public appraisal. 

He also has been retained by the American 
Pharmaceutical Association as a consultant 
on needed legislation or proposed legislation 
involving the drug industry. This will con- 
sume little time, he explains, since most of 
his duties will be in discussion groups and 
in making speeches before pharmaceutical 
associations. 

Mr, Durham was a pharmacist here before 
he was tapped for Congress, and he has not 
lost his interests in the profession. 

It was his interest in science, as a part of 
his education, that placed him in a strong 
position of leadership when the atomic age 
blossomed for the Nation and basic orga- 
nizations were established in Congress. Asa 
member of the original Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee in Congress, he was then made 
vice chairman and later chairman. He also 
served as vice chairman of the House Armed 
Forces Committee. 

When he decided on his retirement from 
Congress, he was urged to accept a civilian 
Position with the atomic energy program, 
but he declined. He wanted to return home. 

On the sidelines today, though in prom- 
inence through correspondence and other 
contacts that seek his opinions, Mr. Durham 
does not regret his decision to leave Congress. 

He is enjoying his children and grand- 
children as they come home from their own 
homes at nearby and distant points. He 
enjoys a more relaxed life with his friends 
and neighbors here, as well as in the Sixth 
District and other sections of the State. He 

enjoys his hobbies and other interests. 

. His health is good, except for some occa- 
sional conflict with an asthmatic condition 
he has had for many years, and his appear- 
ance shows that Chapel Hill and a less occu- 
Pied life agree with him. 

But the influences of yesteryear are not 
blotted from his life. 

The respect in which he was held in Wash- 
ington still is marked prominently in the 
tributes to him by inscriptions on pictures, 
Plaques, and the many other personal pos- 
Sessions he has with him here. 

And he, too, can still call off names and 
cite the family or some other 
Point of interest or experience of Alamance 
County residents today as easily as he could 
through the years in Congress. His district, 
then, was his family, and he hasn't broken 
his ties, though today he is not the 
Slightest bit interested in votes. 


My Fight for Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said in recent months regarding the 
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necessity of passing an effective civil 
rights bill. This urgency has been recog- 
nized as essential for America’s proof to 
the world that she believes in de- 
mocracy. 

The question of civil rights is no longer 
the problem of Negro people—it is the 
problem of all the people of the United 
States of America. Many fear that the 
United States may be finished as a great 
power in the eyes of the world unless she 
solves this problem and solves it now. 

However, on November 7, 1944, when 
I was elected to the 79th Congress of the 
United States of America, I pledged my- 
self to dedicate my efforts to the task of 
making democracy work. From the very 
beginning of my term, I introduced bills 
relating to underprivileged and minority 
groups and utilized every opportunity 
provided me to remind my colleagues of 
the importance of this issue. Now as we 
come to the time when Americans gen- 
erally turn their hearts and minds to 
this all-important challenge of America, 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
review my record in this matter as evi- 
denced by bills introduced and remarks 
made in the House of Representatives. 

The material follows: 

My FIGHT ron CIVIL RIGHTS 
79TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 
Armed Forces 


H.R. 2708 (Mr. POWELL): A bill to prohibit 
race segregation in the Armed Forces of the 
United States after the termination of hos- 
tilities in the present war and the beginning 
of the demobilization. 

District of Columbia 


House Joint Resolution 84 (Mr. POWELL) : 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
empowering Congress to grant representa- 
tion in the Congress and among the electors 
of President and Vice President to the people 
of the District of Columbia. 


Fair employment practices k 

What we are interested in is a permanent 
FEPC—a permanent act of this Congress 
which will forever, in wartime and peace- 
time, rule out discrimination in public and 
private employment. 

It is the cheapest and lowest form of poli- 
tics to play upon any subject as delicate as 
is the subject of race in connection with 
legislation which is distinctly of a nonracial 
character. This bill should stand upon its 
own merits. It should be passed on its own 
merits or rejected on its own merits. 

“I am opposed to this bill because it fun- 
damentally negates the entire American tra- 
dition of the freedom of contract. I will 
never subscribe to the philosophy that the 
end justified the means. We are out to win 
this war, but not just another victory. We 
want to win a permanent, people's demo- 
cratic victory. We cannot gain a moral vic- 
tory with immoral means. This bill is im- 
moral. * * * Its passage would mean that 
in the ‘land of the free and the home of 
the brave’ we have reverted to slavery, not 
just of the blacks but of the entire American 
working class” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Jan. 
31, 1945, pp. 652-653) . 

Lynching and violence against the individual 

H.R, 1747 (Mr. Pow): A bill for the 
better assurance of the protection of persons 
within the several States from mob violence 
and lynching. 

Poll tax and voting rights 


H.R. 2183 (Mr. POWELL): A bill making 
unlawful the requirement for the payment 
of a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting in 
a primary or other election for national of- 
ficers. 
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“This Nation will never achieve full stature 
until the whole South is free. The South 
can never start the upward march to politi- 
cal freedom until the chains of poll taxes are 
broken. * * * Two dollars is a lot of money 
to 6 million sharecroppers in the Southern 
States who average less than 6 cents per 
day. Two dollars is a lot of money to men 
who at the end of a year's work are told 
that they still owe the planter money” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, June 12, 1945, p. 5983). 
= Racial discrimination 

HR. 1743 (Mr. PowELL): A bill to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry. 

Labor (antilabor legislation) 

“Naturally, no American citizen wants un- 
rest and dissension; nevertheless, this is 
America and among the things our men 
fought for were not only that a world might 
be made safe for democracy but also Amer- 
ica. Democracy gives to a man the right 
not only to say what he wants to, when 
he wants, but also the right to stand together 
with his fellow citizens and demand the 
things he should have. Any attempt to take 
any of these things away from American 
workers is winning the war for Hitler.” 


“Generally speaking, this legislation denies 
the basic right of labor to strike. It will 
force American workers to work. It will pre- 
vent them from getting together their forces 
to strike if necessary. 

“Put this bill in operation and American 
workers * * * would be chained to the 
wheels of economic salvery“ (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record Dec. 11, 1945, p. 11836), 

79TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 
District of Columbia 

H.R. 5990 (Mr. POWELL): An amendment 
to the District of Columbia Appropriation 
Act for 1947. 

“Provided, That no part of any appropria- 
tion contained in this act shall be used for 
any agency, office, or department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which segregates the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia is employ- 
ment, facilities afforded, services performed, 
accommodations furnished, instructions, or 
aid granted on account of the race, color, 
creed, or place of national origin of the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia.” 

Public accommodations 

H.R. 7220 (Mr. POWELL): A bill to assure 
to all persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States full and equal privileges with 
respect to public conveyances and places of 
public accommodations, resort, entertain- 
ment, amusement, assemblage, and institu- 
tions. 

School lunch programs 


An amendment to the School Lunch Act of 
1946 to provide that no funds made avail- 
able * * * shall be paid or disbursed to any 
State of school if, in carrying out its func- 
tions under this title, it makes any dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, color, 
or national origin of children or between 
types of schools, or with respect to a State 
which maintains separate schools for minor- 
ity and for majority races, it discriminates 
between such schools on this account. 

“We should see that this bill guarantees 
that the health of America's poorest citi- 
zens, the people of the minorities, be pro- 
tected. I am sure the author of the bill in- 
tended this; I am sure all of us who are 
in favor of the bill want it. It does not 
in any way alter the existing educational 
pattern of some States; it does not mean 
equal education, which is another subject to 
go into some other time. I know we do not 
in some States spend equal amounts of 
money for education, but I am sure that no 
one can be found to say that we would not 
want to spend equal amounts of money for 
food. We are spending vast sums through 
UNRRA for Europe, and we should. We can- 
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not do any less for our own American citi- 
zens, 

“I am merely offering this amendment in 
the hope that we will be humane enough to 
see that minority races have the same op- 
portunity in the free-lunch program as do 
those of the majority race. 

i “This is a program for the children of the 

United States; and the children who need 
it whatever race, color, or creed should have 
equally the rights and benefits of it“ (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 20, 1946, p. 1494). 


Segregation in interstate transportation 


H.R. 1925. (Mr. POWELL): “The Supreme 
Court of the United States has just handed 
down a decision which marks the most 
important step toward winning the peace 
since the conclusion of the war. The deci- 
sion abolishes separation of races on in- 
terstate transportation. It strikes at the 
heart of the un-Christian, undemocratic 
hypocrisy of some Americans. It is 
ridiculous that Negro veterans who have 
fought all over the earth for democracy, re- 
turning to the United States must ride in 
inferior, separate Jim Crow cars which pris- 
oners of war from Germany are allowed first- 
class accommodations on all trains. It is a 
travesty that we can fight two wars to make 
a world safe for democracy in one generation 
and do nothing whatsoever about our own 
democracy here. When I say here, I mean 
here in the Halls of Congress. We have not 
passed a single win-the-peace law since the 
conclusion of the war. We have sat by and 
allowed the Supreme Court to do what we are 
paid to do.” 

80TH CONGRESS, 15T SESSION 
District of Columbia 


House Resolution 30 (Mr. POWELL): Pro- 
an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States empowering Congress to 
grant representation in the Congress among 
the electors of President and Vice President 
to the people of the District of Columbia. 
H.R. 805 (Mr. PoweLt): To assure to all 
persons within the District of Columbia full 
and equal privileges of places of public ac- 
commodation, resort, entertainment, and 
amusement. 
Armed Forces 
H.R. 279 (Mr. POWELL): A bill to prohibit 
race segregation in the Armed Forces of the 
United States after the termination of hos- 
tilities in the present war and beginning of 
demobilization. 
Equal employment 
H.R. 3105 (Mr. Powriz.): A bill to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, religion, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry. Also, H.R. 806. 
Interstate transportation 
H.R. 280 (Mr. PowELL): A bill to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act so as to pro- 
hibit the segregation of passengers on ac- 
count of race or color. 
Lynching and mob violence 
H.R. 278 (Mr. POWELL): A bill for the bet- 
ter assurance of the protection of persons 
within the several States from mob violence 
and lynching, and for other purposes. 
Segregation in Government cafeterias 
House Resolution 143 (Mr. Powerit): Di- 
recting the Committee on Education and 
Labor to conduct an investigation with re- 
spect to (1) the exclusion of Negroes as 
patrons of the public portions of the restau- 
rants and cafeterias in the US. Government 
buildings in the District of Columbia, and 
(2) the exclusion of Negro employees as 
patrons of the restaurants and cafeterias in 
the U.S. Government buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
80TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 
District of Columbia 
HR. 6227 (Mr. PowELL): To provide for 
home rule and reorganization in the District 
ot Columbia. 
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H.R. 4951 (Mr. Powe..): To assure to all 

within the District of Columbia full 

and equal privileges of places of public edu- 

cation, accommodation, resort, entertain- 

ment, and amusement, and for other pur- 
poses. 

HR. 627 (Mr. Power.): An amendment to 
this bill offered by Mr. PowE£LL to provide a 
new section in the District of Columbia Char- 
ter Act entitled Functions Relating to Civil 


Rights,” 
Armed Forces 


H.R. 4952 (Mr. Pow): To prohibit race 
segregation in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

Poll tax 


H.R. 5261 (Mr. Pow): Making unlawful 


Civil rights 

In a general statement about failure of the 
80th Congress to act: 

“Now we have come to the period of the 
Great Crisis. Two billion, who can either be 
our enemies or our friends, look askance at 
the kind of democracy we practice in Amer- 
ica and are saying ‘If that’s what you want 
to force on us, no thanks.’ Sure, we have the 
bomb but it cannot kill two billion 
. Or maybe some of our leaders would 


Truman doctrine, Mason and Dixon’s line, 
the North, the South, black and white, and 
let the American plan have a chance. Let us 
practice at home what we preach abroad.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 24, 1948, p. 
A1871.) 
Armed Forces segregation and Negro 
patriotism 

HR. 4952 (Mr. PowELL) : To prohibit racial 
segregation in the Armed Forces of the Unit- 
ed States. 

“I make no excuse, when I present this 
amendment, for the patriotism of my people, 
the Negro people. Back in the beginning of 
this Republic, the first blood that was shed 
that America might be free was shed on 
March 5, 1773, on Boston Common by a black 
man, Crispus Attucks. From the days of 
then until the days of now Negro people 
have been the most loyal minority in this 
democracy. The Negro people will stand 
ready at all times to defend this Nation, but 
they are saying, We want some of the democ- 
racy here now at home that you are trying 
to sell abroad to other people that you ask 
us to go ahead and fight for, We have proven 
our loyalty. We are asking for democracy 
now! (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 15, 
1948, p. 4543). 

81ST CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 
Federally financed housing 


Statement in support of a civil rights 
amendment to the Housing Act of 1949: 

“Let me speak to you very frankly as a 
Negro and let me tell you great northern 
liberals that regardless of what Uncle Tom 
Negroes may inform you, the Negro people 
would rather continue living in the slums 
fighting for their God-given civil rights than 
to have public housing and be Jim Crowed, 
segregated and discriminated against. 

“How long will you continue to say every 
time a civil rights amendment is brought 
up, ‘It will kill the bill?” How can you be 
so consistently dishonest by promising peo- 
ple civil rights at campaign time and then 
repeatedly defeating civil rights on this 
floor?” (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Aug. 24, 
1949, p. 12186). 

Armed Forces 

H.R. 23 (Mr. Pow.) : To prohibit race 
segregation in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

District of Columbia 
House Joint Resoluiton 43 (Mr. POWELL) : 
an amendment to the Constitu- 

tion of the United States empowering Con- 
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gress to grant representation in the Con- 
gress and among the electors of President 
and Vice President to the people within the 
District of Columbia. 

HR. 24 (Mr. PowELL): To assure to all 
persons within the District of Columbia full 
and equal privileges of places of public edu- 
cation, accommodation, resort, entertain- 
ment, and amusement, 


Fair employment 
H.R. 21 (Mr. Pow): To prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, 
religion, color, national origin, or ancestry. 
H.R. 4453 (Mr. POWELL): Same purpose. 
Interstate transportation 


HR. 22 (Mr. PowELL): To amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act so as to prohibit the 
segregation of passengers on account of race 
or color. 

Lynching and mob violence 


H.R. 115 (Mr. PowELL): For the better 
asssurance of the protection of citizens of 
the United States and other persons within 
the several States from mob violence and 
lynching. 

Poll tax 


H.R. 117 (Mr. Powerit): Making unlawful 
the requirement for the payment of a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting in a primary 
or other election for national officers, 


Labor relations 


Statement about pending congressional ac- 
tion on a Labor Relations Act: 

“The Taft-Hartley law was the No. 1 elec- 
tion issue, There were 106 Members of the 
House who were here in the 80th Congress 
who are not here now. They voted for the 
Taft-Hartley law. If there is not an indica- 
tion of the thinking of the American people, 
I do not know what is. A majority of the 
American people sent most of us to this Con- 
gress to repudiate and wipe out the Taft- 
Hartley law and to give them back the kind 
of a law which functioned in America under 
the name of the Wagner Act. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. Where are the 
106 former Members who are not here now? 
They voted for the Taft-Hartley law and the 
electorate purged them on November 2.” 
„„ Record, Apr. 27, 1949, p. 


818 CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 
Armed Forces 


Statement in support of an antidiscrimi- 
nation amendment to the Selective Service 
Act of 1948: 


“Six years ago when I first came to this 
body I was the first to introduce legislation 
to abolish discrimination and segregation in 
the Armed Forces. At that time discrimina- 
tion and segregation were rampant and rife 
in all branches of our military service. I 
have consistently kept up the fight. When 
this particular bill came before us in 1948 
I led the movement that kept the House in 
session over 1 week. During the past 6 years 
we have seen considerable progress and to- 
day in our armed services, in the Coast 
Guard—which, of course, is really not a part 
of the Armed Forces but in time of war is a 
part of the Nayy—and in the Navy, and to a 
certain extent in the Air Corps, there is but 
little discrimination and little segregation. 
In our Army, however, the President of our 
Nation and the committee which he ap- 
pointed, * * * have come up against some 
stubborn opposition. The time has come 
now for the Congress to act. 

“We are here to do that which education 
has not done, We are here to implement 
education. We are here to speed up the 
timetable of progress. * * * I believe the 
time has arrived for us to implement the 
educational processes which have been going 
along so well, because there is nothing fur- 
ther which can be done in the field of educa- 
tion. The President has spoken. The Fahy 
Committee report has been written and now 
it is up to the Congress to act. 


1963 


“When we had the battle of the Belgian 
Bulge, Negro men who had been restricted to 
certain menial capacities were called up out 
of transportation and out of porter’s work 
and given guns, Black and white stood to- 
gether and fought for democracy. When vic- 
tory came the Negroes were left in Europe and 
the whites paraded on Fifth Avenue. Is that 
democracy? Now, in peacetime, I ask that we 
here will do that which at least we owe to 
the citizens of this Nation, to our conscience 
and to the world, given men the right to 
serve side by side with their fellow citizens 
in all branches of our services” (CoNnGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, May 24, 1950, p. 7678). 

Fair employment practices 


Statement in opposition to an amendment 
to remove the penalty provision of the pro- 
posed FEPC legislation introduced by Mr. 
Power. (H.R. 4453). 

“If this amendment succeeds, then we will 
have nothing but a statement of policy. 

“Those who are against any kind of FEPC 
will support the * * * amendment, then it 
is obvious that it is nothing but a subterfuge 
to kill FEPC. I can assure you that the peo- 
ple of this Nation who are in favor of FEPC 
are not in favor of the * * * substitute 
about which they know nothing. They are 
in favor of H.R. 4453 which has been before 
them for 6 years, since the 79th Congress” 
(ConcressionaL Recorn, Feb. 22, 1950, p. 
2221). 

Housing—discrimination in housing 


Statement in support of a civil rights 
amendment to the Housing Act of 1950: 

“It is time we took the bit in our teeth 
and took a positive stand on this Issue. 
When this amendment to bar discrimination 
in housing came up before, it was defeated 
by the sponsors of housing on the ground 
that it would defeat final passage and that 
such amendments must be ruled out and 
brought only as civil rights bills. Since then 
we have voted on a civil rights bill. We 
know what happened, the FEPC bill was com- 
Pletely emasculated. We can no longer com- 
Promise. Now we must take a stand even if 
we run the risk of defeating final passage. 
There can be no compromise with wrong” 
(ConcressionaL Record, Mar. 22, 1950, p. 
3877). 

District of Columbia 

Statement in support of an antidiscrimina- 
tion amendment to the District of Columbia 
Appropriations Act: 

“This is an amendment that I have offered 
for 6 years. The amendment which, if 
adopted will clean up our Capital. 

This amendment has been defeated each 
year, but I am happy to say the record shows 
increasing number of yeas in support of 

“When we consider the Capital of our 
Nation, and more than that, the Capital of 
World democracy, we should submerge these 
local and sectional differences and try to 
legislate in Washington, D. O., a capital whose 
atmosphere would be in keeping with the 
Sentiments expressed yesterday on ‘I Am an 
American Day, a capital in keeping with the 
Principles of government that we are try- 
ing to sell to the peoples of the world 
through the Marshall plan, a capital that 
Would not be a world disgrace. All the 
money that we voted for today when we 
adopted the conference report on the Mar- 
Shall plan was simply money poured down 
the drain, unless we prove to the peoples of 
the world that here in Washington, D.C., we 
are willing to practice what we preach. It is 
bad enough to practice native fascism sec- 
tionally but inexcusable to practice it right 
here in the Capital. The Marshall plan is 
nothing but lipservice to democracy unless 
We back it up with the practice of real de- 
Mocracy, 

“Democracy that is dual—one way for 
dark and one way for white—is worse than 
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no democracy at all, for it is a farce” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD May 23, 1950, p. 7543). 


82D CONGRESS, IST SESSION 
Armed Forces 


“During the 6 years that I have been in 
the House I have always offered an anti- 
segregation amendment to every bill that 
has come before us pertaining to the Armed 
Forces. I rise today to state that I will not 
do this during the period now—the period 
when we are at war. The thing that is im- 
portant to us now is victory, victory at all 
costs, except the cost of losing our civil 
liberties, 

“During the 6 years that I have fought for 
the abolition of segregation in the Armed 
Forces, step by step we have seen great im- 
provement; and I am happy to state today 
that men of my racial group are serving with 
great distinction and courage in the Korean 
conflict. Before the Korean conflict Paul 
Robeson said that Negro people would not 
take up arms against Soviet Russia. The 
very next morning I stood in the well of this 
House and said the Paul Robeson not stating 
the truth concerning the peoples of my 
group, that when the call to arms came, we 
would answer the same as anyone else, as 
they always have done. Time has proven 
that I was correct, * * * Segregation is van- 
ishing in the Armed Forces. 

“Before June 25, the Korean conflict, my 
aim was the abolition of segregation in the 
Armed Forces, and my record for 6 years sub- 
stantiates that, but now we are at war and 
we must win. We must not give aid and 
comfort to our enemies, and on the other 
hand we must not lose any vestige of democ- 
racy that we have already won. In fact, we 
must go forward. 

“Personally, during this session of Con- 
gress, I intend to press for all civil rights 
bills and intend to fight, by the way of 
amendments, for increased democracy on the 
home front. I intend to support during this 
war every single piece of legislation aimed 
at victory for our way of life. For the dura- 
tion only, I will not offer any antisegrega- 
tion bills as amendments to bills pertaining 
to the Military Establishment as long as 
progress continues and there are no viola- 
tions of the order abolishing segregation. 

“However, if there are any flagrant abuses, 
if there are any cases where segregation and 
discrimination do come to the forefront, then 
I will fight the slightest injustice, and if this 
injustice continues as a pattern, then I will 
be forced to come back to this floor and again 
raise the issue” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Jan. 
14, 1951, p. 649). 

83D CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 
Armed Forces 


H.R. 562 (Mr. Pow.) : To prohibit race 
segregation in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, 9 years ago when I came 
to this House I introduced an amendment 
to abolish segregation in the Armed Forces 
and each time this bill or any bill concerning 
the Defense Department came up I did like- 
wise. When the Korean conflict began I 
made a speech saying I would not introduce 
such an amendment during this conflict. I 
have introduced each year my bill which 
this year is H.R. 562, to prohibit race segre- 
gation in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

“One-half of the Negroes now serving in 
the US. Navy are serving as mess- 
men, nothing more than manservants to 
the admiral clique. It is in absolute defi- 
ance of the President's orders. I am bring- 
ing this particularly to the attention of 
President Eisenhower. Intelligent, ambi- 
tious Negroes are boycotting the U.S. Navy 
because they are not interest in making the 
world safe for democracy by shining shoes, 
nor are they interested in fighting commu- 
nism with frying pans. The last vestige of 
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aristrocracy in America is the gold braid of 
the U.S. Navy. Generals of the Army no 
longer have manservants. This is a mod- 
ernized, 20th-century form of slavery. 

“In the second place, integration is not 
proceeding in the Pentagon, among the ci- 
vilian personnel. * * * 

“One last criticism: The military does not 
provide any Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
for Negroes in three States of the Union— 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Arkansas. Yet 
from these States scores of thousands of 
Negroes are drafted, but none of them with 
any chance of being commissioned as offi- 
cers. The result is that there is a shortage 
today or qualified Negroes for commissioned 
Army assignments. The military must, 
therefore, provide immediately ROTC train- 
ing in these three States. 

“Finally, I want to point out that we have 
Segregation on the run. A new bill is com- 
ing out of my committee—the Committee on 
Education and Labor—next week, which will 
give the President of the United States com- 
plete power to integrate schools on Army 
posts. This bill will give this power by vir- 
tue of leaving the problem up to the base 
commander of each Army hase.”—(Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, July 2, 1953, p. 7971). 


Civil rights 


HR. 2295 (Mr. POWELL): To provide 
means of further securing and protecting 
the civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 


District of Columbia 


House Joint Resolution 71 (Mr. POWELL) : 
Proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States em Con- 
gress to grant representation in the Con- 
gress and among the electors of President 
and Vice President to the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 169 (Mr. POwELL): To assure to all 
persons within the District of Columbia full 
and equal privileges of places of public edu- 
cation, accommodation, resort, entertain- 
ment, and amusement, and for other pur- 

8. 
H.R. 170 (Mr. Pow rr): To prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry. 

“Mr. Speaker, I am placing on the clerk's 
desk today discharge petitions for two of my 
bills, H.R. 169 and H.R. 170. 

“The great gap between our professions 
and our practices must be closed. This is the 
one great contributing factor to the increas- 
ing lack of respect by the American ci 
for the U.S. Congress, and of world citizenry 
for the U.S. leadership. 

“As we plunge deeper into the second 
half of the 20th century, we find that not a 
single civil-rights bill has passed the U.S. 
Congress under the leadership of the 
Republican or of the Democratic Party, ex- 
cept the provision which I was successful in 
inserting in the Federal school-lunch pro- 

. The hour has arrived to remedy this 
situation for the good of our country as a 
whole. 

“Our Nation is the least liked nation in 
the world today, in Anglo-Saxon Europe and 
amongst the 2 billion peoples of the colored 
races of the rest of the world. We are least 
liked—despite the billions that we have 
squandered under various aspects of the 
Marshall plan—for many reasons, but the 
major reason that I have found, as a result 
of many months of travel throughout the 
world, is that the world knows we are 
to get them to follow a kind of democracy 
that we are not practicing at home. * * * 

“No single thing will assure the peoples 
of the earth that we are resuming the great- 
ness that once was ours, in terms of the 
spirit and in terms of ethical values, than 
to let them know that Washington, D.C., 
is one place in America where any human 
being can have the right to live as a free 
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citizen—let them know that America is a 
place where each and every citizen, regard- 
less of his color, creed, national origin or 
ancestry, can have the right to exercise the 
talents God has given him and the training 
that he has accomplished. 

“We cannot continue to endure as a na- 
tion with loud professions and little deeds. 
We cannot continue as a first-class power 
as long as we have second-class citizens. 
Our foreign policy is valueless unless our 
domestic policy undergirds it. 

“The great crusade of right against wrong 
demands that we do even that which in- 
dividually we do not agree with, but which 
corporately we are certain is for the best 
of our land, and our world” ( NAL 
Recorp, June 23, 1953, pp. 7114-7115). 

LYNCHING AND MOB VIOLENCE 


HR. 561 (Mr. PowELL): For the better as- 
surance of the protection of citizens of the 
United States and other persons within the 
several States from mob violence and lynch- 
ing, and for other purposes. 

POLL TAX 


HR. 560 (Mr. PowELL): Making unlawful 
the requirement for the payment of a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting in a primary 
or other election for national officers. 

INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION 

HR, 563 (Mr. Powers.) : To amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act (U.S. O., title 49, sec. 
$(1)), so as to prohibit the segregation of 
passengers on account of race or color. 
SCHOOL ASSISTANCE UNDER THE IMPACTED AREAS 
PROGRAMS PUBLIC LAW 815 AND PUBLIC LAW 874 


“I am against subsidizing with Federal 
funds, any form of segregation. I want to 
point out that under Public Law 874 the 
sons and daughters of Negro men serving in 
our Armed Forces are not allowed to go to 
schools which Federal funds built; that only 
the sons and daughters of white soldiers and 
white officers are allowed to go. 

“Under Public Law 874, there has been a 
tremendous waste of the taxpayers’ money 
to support separate schools on the basis of 


race. 

“I have a number of complaints in my of- 
fice from families of servicemen who are 
forced to send their children to separate 
schools outside the military posts. 
They are serving their country in the armed 
services, and, as a penalty for such service, 
they are forced to send their children, who 
have never previously been exposed to segre- 
gation, to schools for colored in the com- 
munities surrounding the posts. At all of 
these forts, there are perfectly good schools 
on the posts, but they are for the white 
children only. * * > 

“It is bad enough when segregation in 
schools comes about because of local boards 
of education, but it is infinitely worse when 
it is by action of the Congress of 
the United States. * * * 

“The fundamental question facing Mem- 
bers of this body is simply this: Shall we 
continue to use tax money collected from 
the entire country to support a wasteful 
system of segregation in schools such as 
those located in Arlington County and near- 
by Maryland? 


“I believe that we should do everything 


possible to help out the local communities 
of this country so that the services provided 
for U.S. citizens will be uniformly high in 
all parts of the country, but I strongly op- 
pose spending New York, Illinois, or New 
Jersey tax money to support segregated 
Maryland, and South 
Carolina, or anywhere else. 

“I am against squandering Federal mil- 
lions to maintain prejudice and to subsidize 
segregation” (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Feb. 
18, 1953, p. 1212). 

National Housing Act 

Statement in support of nonrestriction by 

race, creed, color, or national origin. 
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“Communism wins only when democracy 
fails, and communism can win by default 
regardless of whether we are a great colossus 
with one foot in Oak Ridge and the other in 
Fort Knox. The idea is fallacious that 
communism can be destroyed by gold and 
by atomic bombs; it can only be destroyed 
by the greater idea of democracy. Democ- 
racy is the finest idea man has ever dreamed 
of, and it is being defeated by the worst idea 
man ever concocted. Democracy is being 
defeated by communism globally today be- 
cause of our failure to put it into practice. 

Piecemeal legislation,’ you call it. All 
legislation is piecemeal. ‘Education,’ you 
say, will solve the problem. How long? The 
world tempo has been so increased that there 
is no longer time for education to solve our 
problems. We do not know what holocaust 
will be visited upon us within the next 30 


is a distinct law. Education cannot make 
lag; it is up to us, the elected Mem- 
House of Representatives of the 
tes of America, by legislation at 


trying to sell a kind of d to the 
rest of the world that we are refusing to prac- 
tice here. 


“Let us have a bipartisan foreign policy 
backed up by a bipartisan democracy policy. 
You cannot have a successful bipartisan for- 


83D CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 
Interstate transportation 

H.R. 7324 (Mr. PowELL): Providing relief 
against certain forms of discrimination in 
interstate transportation. 

White House Conference on Education 

Statement on the value of the proposed 
conference and acknowledging the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954 outlawing segregation 
in public school education. 

“This bill is long overdue. After many 
trips to various portions of the earth on com- 
mittee business, I have come back to the 
Committee on Education and Labor and re- 
peatedly asked that we have some type of 
modus operandi to arrive at a Federal con- 
cept of education, an American concept of 
education and the proper relationships be- 
tween State educational bodies and our Fed- 
eral Government. 

“We have floundered through these years 
without any clearly defined American phi- 
losophy of education. That is why we have 
the conflicts, the tensions, and the irritations 
that constantly crop up in our land. 

“This White House Conference may easily 
be the first step toward bringing about a 
harmonious working together of the 48 
States, retaining their individual philoso- 
phies of education, but working together on 
a Federal basis. This is the most serious 
problem facing our Nation, It demands our 
best. This bill has become much more im- 
portant over the weekend because of the 
decision of our Supreme Court. Despite the 
fact that there are many Members of this 
body whom I personally respect, you cannot 
call the decision of the Supreme Court un- 
constitutional. 


“We have it. It is a fact. We must go on 
from here now and see what can be done 
to make this great shining hour of democ- 
racy a more brilliant, a more luminous hour 
for all our people. We should not here in 
this body, especially, take this shining hour 
of democracy and allow it to be tarnished 
by the oratory of a few who are still living 
in the 19th century * * *, 


“So let us go on from here today to greater 
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heights. Let this great body, of which I am 
proud to be a Member, lift up the arms of 
our Government, whether it be the judicial, 
the executive, or the legislative arm“ (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, May 19, 1954, p. 6859). 
BATH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 
Employment 

H.R. 690 (Mr. PowELL): To prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry. 

Interstate transportation 

HR. 691 (Mr. PowELL): Providing relief 
against certain forms of discrimination in 
interstate transportation. 

Antisegregation Day 

H.R. 3016 (Mr. Pow): Making May 17 
in each year a legal holiday to be known as 
Antisegregation Day. 

Civil rights 

H.R. 389 (Mr. PowELL): To provide means 
of further securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

“Mr. Speaker, the U.S. Congress is a 19th 
century body in a 20th century world. In 
the field of civil rights we are still conducting 
ourselves along the pattern of yesterday's 
world, Tremendous changes are taking place 
in our country eradicating the concept of sec- 
ond-class citizenship. Yet the U.S. Con- 
gress has done absolutely nothing in this 
sphere. We are behind the times. We are a 
legislative anachronism. In an age of atomic 
energy, Our dynamic is no more powerful 
than a watermill. 

“For 10 years, my colleagues and I have 
introduced civil rights amendment after 
amendment, civil rights bill after bill, plead- 
ing, praying that you good ladies and gentle- 
men would give to this body the glory of 
dynamic leadership that it should have. But 
you fatled and history has recorded it. 

“I am proud to be a Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States. I am proud to be 
a Member of the legislative branch of the 
U.S. Government and I know you are 
too, But I beseech you to transform this 
emotion of pride into the deed of leadership. 
This is an hour for boldness. This is an hour 
when a world waits breathlessly, expectantly, 
almost hungrily, for this Congress, the 84th 
Congress, through legislation to give some 
semblance of democracy in action. Our 
President and our Supreme Court cannot be 
all this by themselves and, furthermore, we 
should not expect it. We are derelict in our 
duty if we continue to plow looking back- 
ward. No man ts fit for this new world, for 
this new kingdom of God on earth, who 
plows looking forward. 

“I would like to serve notice that some of 
us intend after a reasonable time of waiting 
for our committees and our committee chair- 
men to act to use every parliamentary device 
we can to bring before this Congress civil 
rights bills of worth and value.” (CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, February 2, 1955, p. 1084- 
1085). 

District of Columbia 

House Joint Resolution 22 (Mr. POWELL) : 
Proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
empowering Congress to provide by legisla- 
tion for representation in the Congress of, 
and for granting the right to vote for Presi- 
dential and Vice Presidential electors to, the 
people of the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 3457 (Mr. Powe): To eliminate cer- 
tain practices involving racial or religious 
discrimination in the District of Columbia. 

Poli tar 

H.R. 1600 (Mr. PowELL): Making unlawful 
the requirement for the payment of a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting in a primary or 
other election for national officers. 
Scholarship assistance to capable students 

H.R. 2179 (Mr. Powe): To increase the 
supply of scientific and technical manpower 
in the United States by providing a system 
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of scholarships for college and graduate level 
study of scientific subjects, to be admini- 
stered by the Commissioner of Education. 

H.R. 6176 (Mr. Pow): To increase the 
supply of scientific and technical manpower 
in the United States by providing a system 
of scholarships for college and graduate level 
study of scientific subjects to be adminis- 
tered by the Commissioner of Education. 

84TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 
Federal assistance for school construction 

HR. 7535 (Mr. Pow): An amendment 
that school facilities of the States are open 
to all children without regard to race, in 
conformity with the requirements of the 
U.S. Supreme Court decisions: except that 
if a State plan does not so provide, it 
shall not prevent payment of funds au- 
thorized under this act to such State for 
use in counties or other political subdivi- 
sions within the States that are operating 
their schools in conformity with the said 
Supreme Court decisions.” 

“The May 17, 1954, decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court declared that segregation in 
public education was unconstitutional. This 
was followed by the May 31 order that all 
Provisions of Federal, State, or local law 
requiring or permitting segregation in public 
education must yield to the principle an- 
nounced in the 1954 decision. In spite of 
this clear pronouncement by the Court, the 
Federal agencies still refuse to withhold 
funds which certain defiant States are using 
to extend segregation in the public schools 
ses. 


“In other words, the Supreme Court drew 
up a great guidepost with a sign pointing 
“This way to democracy through integration.’ 
Failure of the Congress to include my 
amendment will place this body in the posi- 
tion of ignoring the clear requirements of 
the U.S. Constitution * * * 

“One of the most ridiculous arguments 
Made by many of my colleagues is that my 
amendments will hurt the Negro people. 
When I ask how do they know, they tell me, 
Well, we know the Negro.’ This is as stupid 
as for me to stand up before an audience 
Of Irishmen on St. Patrick’s Day and tell 
them that I know the Irish, or to tell a 
group of Italians of the Order of Columbus 
that I know Italians. These men who say 
they know the Negro do not even know the 
white man. During the very week that the 
State of Virginia by a vote of 2 to 1 thrust 
education back into the Dark Ages and voted 
to scrap public education, the school board 
of Arlington, Va., voted that they would 
integrate. 

“Negro people have waited many, many 
Years for this hour of democracy to come 
and they are willing to wait a few more years 
rather than see a bill passed which will ap- 
Propriate Federal funds to build a dual sys- 
tem of Jim Crow schools in defiance of the 
law" (CONGRESSIONAL Reconp, Jan. 24, 1956, 
P. 1191, 119293). 

“We have before us a series of amend- 
Ments that by ho stretch of the imagina- 
tion can be called extremism, or punitive, 

amendments that are aimed at helping 
the States and school districts to integrate. 

“I am sure that we all agree that when- 
ever there is a constitutional Executive order, 
Judicial decision, or legislative action, im- 
mediately it is encumbent upon all the other 
branches of the Government to yield to 
Whatever that decision, order, or law may be. 
We implemented the Supreme Court decision 
Lor 57 years in Plessy against Ferguson, which 
Was the doctrine of separate but equal. We 
in this House and in the other body passed 
amendments to the draft bill, the Hill-Burton 
Act, the Federal school lunch program, im- 
Plementing the Supreme Court decisions. 
Now we come to a new decision, a decision 
Of integration, and this is the first test 
Whether we are going to abide by the Sup- 
reme Court decision as a legislative body. 
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“Any vote against the Powell amendment 
is a vote in favor of segregation. * * * 

“Now, I would just like to close with this 
one thought. In the last line of Elizabeth 
Browning's “Sonnets From the Portuguese,“ 
there is this magnificent thought: God's 
realities always exceed man’s fondest dreams“. 
We have before us the American dream, It 
is a dream of one nation, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all, and I believe that 
you should vote according to that American 
dream“ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 3, 1956. 


p. 11757). 
Civil rights 


“Today marks the first anniversary of the 
African-Asian Conference held in Bandung, 
Indonesia. I was privileged to be present. 
I rise today to commemorate that occasion 
by addressing myself to the problem of how 
we can win the uncommitted nations, 

“The Asian-African Conference was a great 
parliament of the world’s religions. The 
concept of brotherhood was stressed repeat- 
edly. One speaker said: ‘If our religion, 
whatever it may be, does not allow us to get 
along with our brothers, regardless of what 
his religion may be, then our religion can- 
not be of much value.“ 

“We are a privileged people, privileged to 
live at one of the great crossroads that every 
now and then the force of history thrusts 
upon an unwilling world. Which way we 
should take depends entirely upon the in- 
dividual choices made by American people 
up and down the main streets of our vil- 
lages and hamlets and in our towns and 
cities. Capitol Hill cannot do it for us. The 
Supreme Court cannot be our personal wit- 
ness. Individual, , moral witness 
must be made. The faith of our forefathers 
is not enough but the ferment of our fore- 
fathers is a deadly necessity.” (CoNncres- 
SIONAL RECORD, April 18, 1956, p. 6594, 6595). 

“The world is moving with a startling 
rapidity that transcends not only the visual 
but even the imaginative. With our Yankee 
courage, our Madison Avenue know-how, our 
Christian heritage and the bulwark of the 
Bill of Rights, in back of us, using our 25 
million colored citizens as a spearhead, we 
can launch a drive for peace and for full 
equality now in the Far East. Only through 
such a bold maneuver can we win. History 
will pass us by if we do not” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Apr. 19, 1956, p. 6598) . 

85TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 
Civil rights 

H.R. 887 (Mr. POWELL): To provide means 
of further securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

“Strip the opposition to this bill of all 
hypocrisy, dishonesty, and subterfuges and 
only one reason stands out why anyone is 
opposed to this bill and that is because a 
minority in this country has made up its 
mind that under no circumstances is it going 
to allow colored citizens the right to vote 
even in a Federal election. Clothing their 
arguments in sheep’s garments of high- 
sounding phrases, nevertheless, the heart of 
their approach is one of hypocrisy and dis- 
honesty. The tragedy is that so many Mem- 
bers of this body, from both sides of the aisle 
and from areas outside of the southern sec- 
tion, are susceptible to the arguments being 
presented” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 14, 
1957, pp. 9192-9193) . 

School construction 

H.R. 1213 (Mr. POWELL) : To authorize Fed- 
eral assistance to the States and local com- 
munities in financing an expanded program 
of school construction so as to eliminate the 
national shortage of classrooms. 

Scholarship assistance to capable students 

H.R. 5030 (Mr. PowELL): To increase the 
supply of scientific and technical manpower 
in the United States by providing a system 


-of scholarships for college and graduate level 
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study of scientific subjects, to be adminis- 
tered by the Commissioner of Education. 


Supreme Court decision on publie school 
segregation 

Statement in observance of the third anni- 
versary of the decision. 

“On this third anniversary we are aware, 
of course, that the Supreme Court’s words 
have yet to bear tangible fruit in some parts 
of our Nation. We are aware of bitterness 
and violence and of unconcealed defiance of 
the supreme law of the land. We cannot, 
and must not, ignore these manifestations of 
resistance, for the denial of his rights to even 
one of our citizens must be of concern to all. 
But neither, Mr. Speaker, should we be 
plunged into despair. Whatever the road- 
blocks, there can be no question in which 
direction we are moving. We are moving 
ahead. 

“May 17, 1954, was truly a landmark in the 
history of human freedom. Let us salute this 
anniversary with pride and with renewed 
determination that its promise will surely 
be realized in our own land and throughout 
the world,” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 16, 
1957, p. 7117). 

85TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 
Nutional Defense Education Act 


Antidiscrimination amendments to title 
proposals considered under the act: title IZ 
for scholarships, title ITI on loans to stu- 
dents and title VI on fellowships for gradu- 
ate education, 

“I feel that the philosophy underlying this 
excellent piece of legislation is that we are 
out to aid the individual. The school con- 
struction bill we had under consideration 
before was to aid the States. Therefore I 
have designed amendments to apply at the 
precise moment that an individual comes 
forward to seek a scholarship, to ask for a 
loan, or to look for a graduate fellowship. At 
that moment the individual comes forward, 
then there shall not be any discrimination 
based upon race or color. That would in- 
clude about 25 million of our American 
citizens, | Mexican-Americans, Japanese- 
Americans, American Indians, Puerto Ricans, 
and Negroes, 

“There would not be any discrimination 
based upon religion, which would include 
mainly our Roman Catholic brethren and 
Jewish brethren. 

“There would not be any discrimination 
based upon national origin, which would in- 
clude those born abroad. Two of the out- 
standing contributors to our nuclear physics 
program today are in this category. One is 
of Italian birth and the other of German 
birth. 

“Lastly, there would be no discrimination 
based upon sex,“ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
August 8, 1958, p. 16723). 

Blind individuals 


H.R. 9702 (Mr. Powe): To protect the 
right of the blind to self-expression through 
organizations of the blind. 

Civil Rights 

H.R. 12536 (Mr. PowELL): To secure, pro- 
tect, and strengthen the civil rights ac- 
cruing to individuals under the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. 

H.R. 10296 (Mr. PowELL): To amend part 
III of the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

Fair employment 

H.R. 9704 (Mr. POWELL): To prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry. 

Housing 

H.R. 12538 (Mr. PowELL): To provide that 
Federal funds shall not be used for loans, 
grants, or other financial assistance to pro- 
vide housing with respect to which there 18 
any discrimination against occupancy on 
account of race, religion, color, ancestry, or 
national origin. 
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Interstate transportation 
H.R. 12535 (Mr. POWELL) : 
against certain forms of discrimination in 
interstate transportation and facilities fur- 
nished or connected therewith, 
Lynching and mod violence 
HR. 9701 (Mr. PowELL): For the better 
assurance of the protection of citizens of 
the United States and other persons within 
the several States from mob violence and 
lynching, and for other purposes, 


Poli taz 


HR. 9707 (Mr. Power): Making unlawful 
the requirement for the payment of a poll 
tax as a prerequtsite to voting in a primary 
or other election for national officers. 

National Guard 


H.R. 9705 (Mr. Power): To eliminate dis- 
crimination and segregation in the National 
Guard and Air National Guard, and to pro- 
hibit the use of the National Guard and the 
Air National Guard to ald or abet the viola- 
tion of Federal law. 

86TH CONGRESS, IST SESSION 
Economic and social development in less 
developed countries 

H.R. 6693 (Mr. PowELL): To promote the 
foreign policy of the United States and help 
to build essential world conditions of peace 
by the more effective use of U.S. agricultural 
commodities for the relief of human hunger, 
and for promoting economic and social de- 
velopment in less developed countries 
through the United Nations or its appro- 
priate agencies. 


Armed Forces 

H.R. 5277. 

“This continuous peacetime draft is a new 
thing in our country and one that requires 
a hard look at the conditions which sur- 
round our Armed Forces. 

“The armed personnel in the 13 Southern 
States amounted to more than 43 percent of 
the total. Yet we know that areas outside 
those 13 States subject Negroes to discrimi- 
nation. Also we know that colored people 
other than Negroes are discriminated against 
in some parts of this country. So I would 
estimate conservatively that 50 percent of 
of our Government in 


“I say that the Federal Government has 
no right to subject citizens to such discrimi- 
nation. 2 ee 

“I hold it to be an essential duty of this 
Government to prevent discrimination 
against members of the Armed Forces. Of 
course, this House knows that I do not favor 
discrimination anywhere, but at the very 
least we should our soldiers and 
sailors against it. 

“The ignoble practice of segregation has 
no legitimate place in a democracy. If it 
still persists in some area of this country, at 
least those who have been raised in the freer 
areas should not be subjected to it by the 
Federal Government. 

“One-half of our armed personnel is now 
being unfairly punished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment because of the conditions of segre- 
gation which they must endure as a part of 
their military service. 

“This is unfair, unpatriotic, and unwise. 
I call upon my colleagues from all parts of 
the country to support H.R. 5277 so that we 
may put an end to such an abuse of our 
young citizens. 

“If they are trained in a free environment 
they will know better the importance of de- 
fending freedom“ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Mar. 24, 1959, p. 5111-2). 

The blind 

HR. 1878 (Mr. Powrt.): To protect the 
Tight of the blind to self-expression through 
organizations of the blind. 
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Civil rights 

H.R. 619 (Mr. PowELL): To secure, protect, 
and strengthen the civil rights accruing to 
individuals under the Constitution and lawa 
of the United States. 

H.R. 618 (Mr. POWELL). 

“The Committee on Education and Labor 
yesterday tentatively approved a bill-of- 
rights amendment to the new labor-manage- 
ment bill. It is unconscionable to think that 
any bill of rights can exist without there 
being included a guarantee of civil rights. 
There are 2,500,000 white workers In an un- 
democratic ghetto from which are excluded 
all Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Jews, and, in some 
instances, Catholics. Anyone who votes for 
a labor-management bill that includes a bill 
of rights without any rights of admission 
guaranteed for all Americans is flirting with 
the label of hypocrisy. Therefore, I am 
offering such an amendment to remedy this 
anti-American situation.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, July 7, 1959, p. 13594). 

Equal protection of the laws 

HR. 913 (Mr. Power): To effectuate and 
enforce the constitutional right to the equal 
protection of the laws, and for other pur- 


H.R. 617 (Mr. PoweLL); To assure to all 
persons within the jurisdiction of the United 
States full and equal privileges with respect 
to public conveyances and places of public 
accommodation, resort, entertainment, 
amusement, assemblage, and institutions. 

National Guard 


HR. 910 (Mr. Powe.t): To eliminate dis- 
crimination and segregation in the National 
Guard and Air National Guard, and to pro- 
hibit the use of the National Guard and the 
Alr National Guard to aid or abet the viola- 
tion of Federal law 


Fair employment 
H.R. 908 (Mr. Powerit): To prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry. 
Voter Registration Commission 
HR. 7957 (Mr. POWELL) 


tration Commission to provide, in certain in- 
stances, for the registration of citizens of 
the United States for the purpose of voting 
in Federal and State elections, and fox other 
purposes. 


H.R. 1053. 

“Today the Civil Rights Commission 
started hearings in New York City, and the 
good people of Virginia have started dese- 
gregation. This, therefore, should be a day 
for sober refiection. Are we not witnessing 
increasing heroic honesty in the South and 
increasing cowardly hypocrisy in the North? 

“May I say that the Powell type of amend- 
ment is just as applicable to the denial of 
Federal funds in New York City because of 
segregation there as it is in any other area 
in defiance of the Supreme Court. Also, I 
concur with the president of Notre Dame, 
Father Hesburgh, a member of the Civil 
Rights Commission, that in the North some 
areas practice discrimination in housing 
more than many areas in the South. Leg- 
islation to remedy this has been introduced 
by me and the number of the bill is HR. 
1053. It will prohibit discrimination prior 
to construction and during the lifetime of 
publicly financed housing by putting guar- 
antees in the application for FHA insured 
mortgages” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1959, p. 1592). 

Lynching and mob violence 

H.R. 914 (Mr. PowELL): For the better as- 
surance of the protection of citizens of the 
United States and other persons within the 
several States from mob violence and lynch- 
ing, and for other purposes. 


Housing 
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Poll tar 

H.R. 912 (Mr. POWELL): Making unlawful 
the requirement for the payment of a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting in a primary 
or other election for national officers, 

Public schools and desegregation 

HR. 7058: (Mr. PowELL): Authorizing ap- 
propriations for the operation of public 
schools in the several States which would 
otherwise be closed by State action intended 
to prevent compliance with certain orders 
of courts of the United States. 

School construction 

H.R. 909 (Mr. Powe.) : To authorize Fed- 
era] assistance to the States and local com- 
munities in financing an expanded program 
of school construction so as to eliminate the 
national shortage of classrooms. 

66TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 
School construction 
Amendment providing an antidiscrimina- 


tion clause in the proposed school construc- 


tion bill H.R. 10128: 

The school facilities constructed with the 
assistance of payment received under this 
act shall be avallable to students without 
regard to race, creed, color, national origin, 
or religion, in accordance with the Supreme 
Court.” 

“There are those who say this amendment 
will kill the bill. 

Who is going to vote against the bill if the 
Powell amendment is in there? Those who 
are opposed to Federal aid to education will. 
If they are in the majority we are going to 
defeat the bill anyway. Many sountherners 
have told me they do not want the bill in 
any form. 

“In the next place there are those who say 
my amendment is hurting the educational 
future of little Negro children. I would like 
to say that on every visit I have made to 
the South, and I have made many in recent 
months, every group I have talked to, every 
group of students, for instance, I talked to, 

has unanimously without dissent been in 
favor of this amendment. Every single 
church organization, including the National 
Baptist Churches, the Council of Bishops 
and the African Methodist Church are in 
fayor of this amendment. The delegations 
to the NAACP national convention coming 
from the Southern States voted unanimously 
last year without any dissent in favor of this 
amendment. 

“Therefore * * * the only recourse we 
have to impose these conditions or to guar- 
antee that the Supreme Court decision is 
followed is by adopting this amendment. A 
vote against this amendment Is a vote against 
the Supreme Court. A vote against this 
amendment is a vote agalnst civil rights. 

“I ask in conclusion that we adopt this 
amendment and get on to the business of 
having education in compliance with the law 
of the land which is 6 years old already” 
(ConcresstonaL Recorp, May 26, 1960, p. 


11296). 
Fair employment 

H.R. 13023 (Mr. Power.) : To prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry. 

STTH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 
African Freedom Day 

House Resolution 63 (Mr. POWELL): Ex 
presses the sense of the House of Represent- 
atives with respect to the struggle of the Af- 
rican peoples for independence and nation- 
hood, and recognizing April 15, 1959, as “Af- 
rican Freedom Day.” 

Ambassadors and Foreign Ministers 

H.R. 6726 (Mr. PowELL): Make it a crime 
punishable by a fine of $10,000 or imprison- 
ment for 2 years, or both to discriminate 
against Ambassadors, public ministers and 
their servants. 
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Apprenticeship program 

TLR. 8219 (Mr. PowerL): Withdraws Fed- 
eral support and approval from apprentice- 
ship programs which deny individuals an 
equal opportunity to participate on account 
of race, color, or creed. 

Civil rights 

H.R. 1231 (Mr. PowELL): Authorizes the 
Attorney General to institute proceedings 
for preventive relief, including an applica- 
tion for an injunction, (1) upon the written 
complaint or information on oath of any 
person threatened with loss of the right to 
equal protection of the laws by reason of 
Tace, color, creed, or national origin, who is 
unable to proceed in his own behalf, against 
any person or persons acting or conspiring 
to deprive him of the right to equal protec- 
tion, and (2) upon the written request of 
State authorities, against two or more per- 
sons conspiring to hinder such State au- 
thorities from securing to any person equal 
Protection of the laws. 

Gives the district courts Jurisdiction over 
such proceeding, regardless of the non-ex- 
haustion of other remedies, and makes the 
United States liable for costs the same as a 
private person. Provides that existing rights 
or remedies are not impaired [amending 71 
Stat. 637}, 

HR. 540 (Mr. POwELL): Omnibus Human 
Rights Act—Makes the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion permanent. Directs the Attorney Gen- 

' eral to increase the personnel of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation or Justice Depart- 
ment used to investigate civil rights cases. 

Establishes a congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights to make a continuing 
Study of such matters. 

Imposes a fine and/or imprisonment for 
any person to interfere with the exercise or 
enjoyment of another’s civil rights. In- 
creases the penalty to a maximum $10,000 
and 20 years' imprisonment if death or 
nea is the result of such wrongful con- 

uct. 

Enumerates rights, privileges (including 
right to vote), and due process protected, 
Penalizes an attempt to entice another into 
Slavery or an attempt to sell another into 
involuntary servitude. 

Prohibits discrimination in interstate 
transportation and punishes violators 
hereof. 

Federal Equality of Opportunity Employ- 
ment Act—Declares the right to employment 
Without discrimination because of race, re- 
ligion, color, national origin, or ancestry to 
be a civil right. Declares it to be an unlaw- 
ful employment practice for either an em- 
Ployer, or a labor organization to discrimi- 
Nate against an individual because of race, 
religion, color, national origin, or ancestry. 

Establishes a seven-member Equality of 

ty in Employment Commission, to 
investigate, hold hearings, and issue orders 
for the prevention of unlawful employment 
Practices. Provides that the Commission 
Shall have the power to petition any U.S. 
Court of appeals or district court for 
the enforcement of any order and grants the 
court jurisdiction to proceed in a determina- 
ton of the case. 

Federal Antilynching Act—Declares the 
Tight to be free from lynching to be a right 
Of all citizens. Imposes a fine and/or im- 
Prisonment on any person who is a member 
ot a lynch mob or who instigates or com- 
Mits a lynching where death, maiming, or 
Other serious physical or mental injury or 
Gamage to property results and on govern- 
mental officers of employees who neglect 
their duty in knowingly falling to prevent 
or punish lynching. Authorizes civil actions 
for injury or death as a result of a lynching. 

Federal Anti-Poll-Tax Act: Makes it un- 
lawful for any person to levy, collect, or 
Tequire the payment of a poll tax or other- 
Wise Interfere with any person's right to vote 
in any national election. 
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Death penalty 

House Joint Resolution 64 (Mr. Powe Lu): 
Constitutional amendment—Proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish the death penalty 
under the laws of the United States, any 
State, or any other place subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Education ‘ 

H.R. 264 (Mr. Poweit): Authorizes funds 
for the operation of schools closed as a result 
of State action to prevent local compliance 
with desegregation court orders. 

Employment 

HR. 262 (Mr. POWELL): Federal Equality 
of Opportunity in Employment Act—Makes 
it an unlawful employment practice (1) for 
an employer to discriminate in employment 
because of race, color, religion, national 
origin, or ancestry, or to obtain assistance in 
hiring from sources discriminating for such 
reasons; (2) for an employment agency to 
fail or refuse to properly classify or refer for 
employment because of race, color, religion, 
national origin, or ancestry, or to force an 
employer to discriminate against an indi- 
vidual. 


Establishes a seven-member Equality of 
Opportunity in Employment Commission, 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate (1) to prevent any 
unlawful employment practice; (2) to in- 
vestigate charges of unlawful employment 
practices and eliminate same, and (3) to 
restrain unlawful employment practices and 
take affirmative action to redress persons 
aggrieved thereby. Prohibits Commission 
members filing charges from participating in 
the hearing or trial. Provides procedure for 
judicial review and court enforcement of 
Commission orders. 

Empowers the President to effectuate the 
purposes of this act with regard to Govern- 
ment employment. 

Equal protection of the laws 


HR. 547 (Mr. PowrLL) : Civil Rights Act— 
Title I. Declares it to be the intention of 
Congress that no one should be deprived the 
right to the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed by the Constitution because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 

Title II: Authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to assist 
States and local governments in eliminating 
segregation in public schools. Requires the 
Secretary to make reports to Congress on the 

made. 4 

Provides that the Secretary shall employ 
specialists to assist in plans for eliminating 
segregation in public education. Permits 
reimbursement to local officials and repre- 
sentatives carrying out authorized functions 
of the Secretary for travel expenses and sub- 
sistence. 

Authorizes $2,500,000 per year for 5 years 
for carrying out the purposes of title II. 

Title III: Authorizes grants to State and 
local governments to assist in meeting the 
cost of additional educational measures 
undertaken in an effort to eliminate segrega- 
tion in public schools. \ 

Title IV: Provides that the Secretary shali 
prepare tentative plans for the elimination of 
segregation in public education and forward 
such plans to the State Governor or appro- 
priate official for concurrence. 

Provides that where State and local offi- 
cials do not agree to the plans submitted 
hearings are to be held after which the Sec- 
retary shall prepare and issue an approved 
plan for the elimination of segregation. 

Title V: Authorizes the Attorney General 
to institute for or in the name of the United 
States proceeding for preventive relief against 
State officials to enforce compliance with the 
approved plans for integration. 

Titie VI: Authorizes the Attorney General 
to institute for or in the name of the United 
States proceeding for relief against any in- 
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dividual who deprives or threatens to deprive 
persons of the right to equal protection of 
the laws by reason of race, color, religion, or 
national origin. 

Title VII: Provides that the district courts 
shall have jurisdiction of proceedings in- 
stituted hereunder. Provides that nothing 
in this act shall be construed to impair ex- 
isting legal rights or remedies already avall- 
able. 

Fair labor standards 

H.R. 6887 (Mr. PòwELL): Extends protec- 
tion of Fair Labor Standards Act to em- 
ployees of large hotels, motels, restaurants 
and laundries with gross sales of $1 million 
annually, 

Great white fleet 

House Congressional Resolution 66 (Mr, 
PoWELL) : Expresses the sense of Congress on 
the use of a Great White Fleet in support 
of American foreign policy. 

Housing 

H.R. 544 (Mr. Powerit): Fair Housing 
Practices Act—provides that Federal funds 
shall not be used for financial assistance to 
provide housing with respect to which there 
is any discrimination on account of race, 
religion, color, ancestry, or national origin. 

Immigration 


H.R. 543 (Mr. PowELL): Grants natives of 
British Guiana, British Honduras, the Brit- 
ish Virgin Islands, and the West Indies Fed- 
eration unlimited access to the immigration 
quota for Great Britain. 

H.R. 549 (Mr. PowELL): Provides that in- 
dividuals born in British Guiana, British 
Honduras, the British Virgin Islands, or the 
West Indies Federation shall be nonquota 
immigrants under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act [amending U.S.C. 8:1101 
(a) (27) (c) ]. 

Impacted areas assistance and National De- 
fense Education Act 

H. R. 9000 (Mr. POWELL): Extends the pro- 
gram of aid for schools in areas affected by 
Federal activities for 2 years. Extends the 
National Defense Education Act for 2 years. 

“In summary, this package carries a total 
for education in the United States for the 
next 2 years of approximately $902,992,000. 

“I am extremely sorry that the Powell 
amendment banning funds to schools in de- 
fiance of the Supreme Court decision is not 
a part of the impacted areas portion of this 
legislation. Federal money is being spent 
for totally Federal projects in areas that have 
become because of Federal work, 
most of them due to defense installations. 
It is shocking and totally inexcusable to 
have the children segregated in these 
schools. At the proper time next year, I 
shall press for action. I also believe that 
this entire phase should be carefully reex- 
amined by my committee during the forth- 
coming year, because it is in danger of be- 
coming an education pork barrel rather than 
really reaching the children who need this 
assistance; namely, school construction, 
Maintenance, and teachers’ salaries. 

“I regret, too, that the forgiveness clause, 
as written, is a part of the National Defense 
Education Act because I, for one, would like 
to see this forgiveness clause completely 

, 80 that all people who obtain loans 
under this act and who teach for 5 years in 
public or private school shall be forgiven 
their loan, This would encourage more 
teachers to go into private and public teach- 
ing. The way it is now constituted, it waives 
50 percent of the loan for those who go into 
public school teaching only. 

Also, I believe that the disclaimer affidavit 
should be abolished; and here, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hrestanp] offered in 
committee an amendment which will take 
care of this problem without forcing our 
educators to be placed in an untenable 
position. 
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“I promise that during the coming year 
proper study and consideration will be given 
to both of these important portions of 
NDEA” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 6, 1961, 
pp. 17095-96). 

Interstate transportation 

HR. 1229 (Mr. PoWEI I): Provides that all 
persons shall be entitled to equal privileges 
of any public conveyance operated by a com- 
mon carrier engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce, without discrimination or segre- 
gation based on race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. Subjects any person who 
denies or attempts to deny to any person 
such privileges to a fine of $1,000 for each 
offense. Permits action for damages or other 
relief in a U.S. district court without regard 
to the sum or value of the matter in contro- 
versy. 

Juvenile delinquency 

“I am positive there is no one in the United 
States today who would dispute that juve- 
nile delinquency is perhaps the most tragic 
evidence of social disorder we can imagine. 
It is evidence that we have not given our 
children the stable, sensible, and meaningful 
society we like to think we have. For the 
past 15 years we have been following a pace 
of change accelerated every day by the ad- 
vance of science and technology. We have 
found little room in our busy lives for cush- 
ioning the impact of change on our young. 
We have abandoned them to hopelessness, 
cynicism, and desperation, and each year we 
reap larger and larger harvests of mental ni- 
ness, delinquency, and crime. 

„It is time, indeed, we stopped applying a 
bandage here and there according to what 
part of the body politic breaks out next. It 
is time, instead, to take the medicine of de- 
termination that is all we really need to 
improve the mental and moral health of our 
children. 

“Juvenile delinquency, of course, has its 
Tamifications in inadequate housing, inade- 
quate job opportunities, lack of education, 
and discrimination in many areas. So does 
any social evil impinge one upon the other. 
The bill before you takes no wishful Jook at 
what better housing in a better neighbor- 


hood could do, or what an adequate educa- 


tional system might accomplish. The bill 
has framed a proposal within the reference 
of where we are today, not where we might 
be—if * * * I suggest that when we go fur- 
ther into this matter, we do so with our 
hearts; that not only our minds be attuned 
to this end and that we view it with not 
only the assent of our minds but the con- 
sent of our hearts.” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond, Aug. 30, 1961, pp. 16459-60). 
Lynching and mob violence 

H.R. 546 (Mr. Pow): Federal Anti- 
Lynching Act. —Defines lynching as the £s- 
semblage of two or more persons which shall, 
without authority of law, (1) commit vio- 
lence upon the person of any citizen because 
of race, creed, color, national origin, ances- 
try, language, or religion, or (2) exercise by 
physical violence any power of correction 
over any person in the custody of a peace 
officer or charged with any criminal offense 
for the purpose of preventing the trial or 
punishment not authorized by law. Sets the 
maximum penalty for lynching at $10,000 
fine and/or 20 years imprisonment. A State 
or local officer falling through neglect to pre- 
vent a lynching or to apprehend or prose- 
cute any member of a lynching mob, shall 
be punished by a $5,000 fine and/or 5 years 
imprisonment. Any governmental subdivi- 
sion failing through neglect to prevent a 
lynching or an abduction followed elsewhere 
by a lynching shall be liable for $2,000 to 
$10,000 in damages recoverable in a civil 
action. The interstate transportation of per- 
sons with a view to lynching is made subject 
to the penalties provided in the Lindbergh 
kidnapping law (death or life imprisonment) . 
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Manpower resources 

HR. 7396 (Mr. Power): Provides for a 
program of occupational training and re- 
training of the Nation’s labor force. Directs 
the Department of Labor to make studies and 
then develop training and skill development, 
programs utilizing the resources of indus- 
try, labor, educational institutions and State 
and local agencies. Grants weekly retrain- 
ing allowances equal to unemployment com- 
pensation and relocation allowances to per- 
sons offered jobs in other areas. Provides 
for on- and off-the-job training and voca- 
tional training for the unemployed. 

National Guard 


H.R, 263 (Mr. PowWxIL) : Prohibits a State 
National Guard from receiving Federal bene- 
fits if the State practices discrimination ana 
segregation based on race, creed, or color in 
determining assignments or duties of mem- 
bers. 

Prohibits units or members of the National 
Guard from being used to aid or abet the 
violation of any Federal law [amending 
U.S.C. 32: 108}. 

Narcotics 

H.R. 9153 (Mr. PowELL): Authorizes the 
Surgeon General to make grants-in-aid to 
States and political subdivisions thereof in 
order to assist in solving their narcotic drug 
problems. Provides special grants for post- 
hospital addict care programs. Directs the 
Surgeon General to prescribe general stand- 
ards for a program of posthospital care, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation for narcotic addicts. 

Poll tar 

H.R. 1230 (Mr. PowELL): Federal anti- 
poll tax. Makes it unlawful for any State, 
municipality, or other governmental sub- 
division to require payment of a poll tax as 
a prerequisite for voting at a Federal elec- 
tion. 

Public conveyance 


H.R, 541 (Mr. PowELL) : Provides both civil 
and criminal penalties for any person who 
discriminated against another person be- 
cause of his race, color, creed, or national 
origin with respect to accommodation in, 
any public conveyance or place of public 
accommodation. 

Servicemen 

H.R. 548 (Mr. PowELL): Makes it a crime 
punishable by a fine of $1,000 and/or 1-year 
imprisonment to discriminate against mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces because of race, 
color, or creed [adding U.S.C, 18: 245]. 

Student aid 


H.R. 4930 (Mr. PowELL): Provides for low- 
interest loans for medical and dental stu- 
dents under the National Defense Education 
Act. Requires such loans to be evidenced 
by a rate and to bear interest of 3 percent 
beginning 1 year after the borrower ceases 
to pursue a full-time course. 

Provides for grants to medical and dental 
schools of $1,000 per year for each student 
at the school receiving a loan hereunder. 

H.R. 6762 (Mr. Pow): Authorizes the 
Commissioner of Education to award 3,000 
undergraduate scholarships in American in- 
stitutions of higher education to certain 
students from Africa, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica. Directs the Commissioner to allocate 
such scholarships on the basis of the higher 
educational needs of each nation in the 
aforementioned areas. 

“This simple and direct legislative pro- 
posal can do much to meet some of the 
greatest challenges and opportunities for 
American educational leadership that we 
have yet faced in our time. This scholarship 
program for African, Asian, and Latin Amer- 
ican students can provide a new beginning— 
and its effect can become truly massive—in 
the development of wise leaders and educated 
citizens among all peoples. 

“We must provide now the educational 
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sustenance that Is demanded in the name 
of humanity and of our common cause. The 
‘revolution of rising expectations’ ts going 
on all around us, and we can help make it 
a constructive transformation for good or 
we can ignore it—and someone else will help 
in their own way and for their own ends. 
What is needed now is education—that ‘criti- 
cal mass’ of education that will permit the 
peoples of the less-developed areas of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America to provide their 
own self-renewing leadership and education 
for the future. * * * 

“In meeting the challenge of education for 
the young people and adults of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, I am convinced that very 
helpful insights are to be had from the ex- 
perience of our own areas of Hawall and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, as well as 
from the evolving West Indies Federation. 
These can enhance our scholarship program 
for the less-developed and newly emerging 
nations, on the one hand, as living demon- 
strations of bootstrap economic development 
and, on the other, of intercultural communi- 
cation and understanding and of the devel- 
opment of responsible governmental leader- 
ship. 

“Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would close with 
the observation that this Nation which 
values its freedom so highly that it can give 
away well over $23 billion in foreign military 
aid grants in the last decade alone, can surely 
find it possible to support this modest edu- 
cational program that, at a cost of about 
$100 millon a year, may be even more for 
freedom and progress everywhere. And let 
us all remember that independence is not an 
end in itself, but only a beginning. The 
revolution of freedom is always unfinished 
business” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 2, 
1961, p. 6577-6578). 

Territories of the United States 


Guam—H.R, 5716 (Mr. POWELL): Provides 
for the election by the people of the terri- 
tories of Guam and the Virgin Islands of a 
Deputy to the House of Representatives. 

Virgin Islands—H.R. 545 (Mr. POWELL): 
Provides that the people of the Virgin Islands 
be represented by a Delegate in the House of 
Representatives. 

Virgin Islands—H.R. 5716. 


Welfare and pension plans 

H.R. 7234 (Mr. PowELL): Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act Amend- 
Ments—Amends the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act with respect to the 
method of enforcement. Makes bribery, em- 
bezzlement or false statements concerning 
employee benefit plans a Federal crime. 

BITH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 
Equal pay for women 

H.R. 11677 (Mr. POWELL): To prohibit dis- 
crimination on account of sex in the pay- 
ment of wages by certain employers engaged 
in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce and to provide for the restitu- 
tion of wages lost by employees by reason 
of any such discrimination. 

Manpower resources and capable students 

H.R. 8399 (Mr. PowELL): Relating to the 
occupational training, development, and use 
of the manpower resources of the Nation, 
and for other purposes. 

“In setting H.R. 8399 No. 1 on his priority 
Ust for domestic legislation, the President 
pointed out that this country cannot ‘coun- 
tenance the suffering, frustration, and in- 
Justice of unemployment, or let the vast 
potential of the world's leading economy run 
to waste in idle manpower, silent machinery, 
and empty plants,’ * * + 

“Despite recent indications of some re- 
covery from the recession and a decrease 
in the unemployment rate, there still re- 
mains large numbers of workers who have 
exhausted, even extended, unemployment 
insurance benefits—those whose skills have 
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become obsolete; the unskilled, especially 
those without high school education; older 
workers; minority groups; and the 
youth. * * * 

“The fact that we are in the midst of 
the cold war only Increases the need for the 
Programs this bill will provide. The present 
struggle requires the maximum use of all 
our manpower, with no waste of the skills 
and ability to produce that are now avail- 
able in the ranks of our long-term unem- 
ployed, and which can be fully exploited and 
utilized when these unemployed are trained 
for the skills needed today and tomorrow“ 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, February 27, 1962, 
Pp. 2734-2735). 

Negro history 

House Joint Resolution 635 (Mr. POWELL) : 
To authorize the President to proclaim a 
week in 1963 as National Negro History Week. 

Public health service facilities 


H.R, 10217 (Mr. PowELL): Repeals the 
Provisions of the Hill-Burton Act which per- 
mits Federal assistance for hospitals which 
discriminate against persons on the basis of 
race, creed or color [repealing U.S.C. 42:291 


(t) J. 
Student aid 

HR. 9743 (Mr. Powrtz.): Authorizes the 
appropriation of $130 million for fiscal 1963 
and $145 million for fiscal 1964 for making 
student loans under the National Defense 
Education Act. Repeals the limitation rela- 
tive to the maximum amount of Federal cap- 
ital contribution to any institution. In- 
creases the number and amount of loans to 
medical and dental students and lengthens 
the period of repayment for such loans. Pro- 
Vides loans for interns. 

Territories of the United States 


Puerto Rico—House Joint Resolution 626 
(Mr. Power.): Constitutional amendment 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States granting representation 
in the electoral college to the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

Virgin Islands—H-R. 11709 (Mr. POWELL) : 
Amends the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands concerning the election of senators 
to the Legislature of the Virgin Islands. 

Welfare and pension pians 

HR. 8723. “This Congress must assure the 
millions of men and women who are the 
beneficiaries of these plans, and their fam- 
ilies, that their money is well handled and 
their promised benefits properly safeguarded” 
5 Recorp, Feb. 6, 1962, p. 
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The Moon Race: Go or Not, the Cost 
Will Be About the Same 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit an article 
entitled. The Moon Race“ by Howard 
Simons which appeared in the October 
29 issue of the Washington Post. 

This is a thought-provoking article 
which explains that any cut in the lunar 
program or even a slowdown will not 
Save us money in the long run. In fact, 
stretching out the program will actually 
Taise the cost of Project Apollo. 
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The article follows: 

THE Moon Race: Go on Nor, THE Cost WILL 
BE ABOUT THE SAME 
(By Howard Simons) 

Whatever official Washington finally de- 
cides about the moon race—to go or not to 
go, or to slow down—the cost will be roughly 
the same. 

It has been estimated that the U.S. moon 
program will cost $20 billion. 

But even before Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev took his nation out of the race 
temporarily, at least—American space — d 
officials were telling Congress this wasn't 
really so. The point that National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration officials 
were making was that the manned lunar 
landing, itself, will cost between 81 billion 
and $3 billion. 

The rest of the $20 billion is earmarked for 
big rocket boosters, launching pads, techni- 
cal and scientific know-how, unmanned ex- 
ploration, and tracking stations. And, these 
will be needed whether Americans travel to 
the moon’s surface or not. E 

Doubt has been expressed in some quar- 
ters that NASA will be able to get Americans 
to the moon in this decade and for $20 bil- 
lion, 

Informed sources yesterday said that in 
recent weeks NASA officials have reappraised 
the moon program in the light of rising costs 
and schedule slippages. Their conclusion: 
the moon effort will not cost more than $20 
billion and the 1970 target date still looks 


good. 

To meet both the fiscal and the calendar 
goals, however, will require some program 
changes. These are now being made. 
Though the informed sources would not 
comment on the nature of the program ad- 
justments, they did say the changes will be 
announced soon, 

Unless the United States wants to abandon 
space exploration altogether or leave space 
superiority to the Russians, there seems little 
value in abandoning the manned lunar 
landing. 

This is the view of many space experts who 
hold that the manned lunar landing, in spite 
of all the attention focused upon it, has 
been merely a symbol. 

But because of this symbol, the United 
States is now racing to build bigger boosters 
than the Russians have thus far demon- 
strated. Unless this development continues, 
the Russians will continue to dominate 
space, 

Moreover, in the view of these experts, al- 
though the pace of the U.S. space program 
has been set by real political needs, the ulti- 
mate objectives have always been there. 
Thus, there are military and scientific and 
practical applications of space near tne earth. 
And beyond the moon there are the planets. 

In effect, what these experts maintain is 
that with or without Soviet sputniks, Ameri- 
cans would have wanted to explore the 
heavens. The only question is whether to do 
it in a hurry. 

Slowing down NASA's effort to get men to 
the moon within this decade brings as much 
horror to many space experts as does the sug- 
gestion of abandoning this goal outright. 
This is so because they say that it will cost 
the American taxpayer more to slow down 
than to keep on a steady pace. 

NASA officials estimate that a slowdown 
in the sense of chopping a few hundred mil- 
lion from their budget request this year 
would raise the total cost of Project Apollo 
$2 billion to $3 billion. Not everyone agrees 
with the NASA officials. 

But few persons argue with the notion that 
a slowdown or stretchout would cost the 
moon program some of its best scientific and 
technical talent, who would quit to seek 
other jobs. 
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Commission on International Rules of 
Judicial Procedure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to offer for printing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the report of the Cali- 
fornia State Bar’s Committee on Inter- 
national Rules of Judicial Process which 
appeared in the July-August 1963 edition 
of the Journal of the State Bar of Cali- - 
fornia. 

It is a matter of pride to me that the 
California bar recognizes the importance 
to the States of the work being done by 
the Commission and Advisory Committee 
on International Rules of Judicial Pro- 
cedure, established by the act of Septem- 
ber 2, 1958. 

The Congress now has before it a bill, 
H.R. 7051, introduced by Chairman CEL= 
LER, of the Judiciary Committee, on June 
10, 1963, which embodies the amend- 
ments in our Federal statutes recom- 
mended by the Commission in its Fourth 
Annual Report, House Document No. 88, 
88th Congress, ist session. 

A draft Uniform Interstate and Inter- 
national Procedure Act was presented to 
the National Conference of Commission- 
ers on Uniform State Laws and has been 
adopted by the Conference. 

That part of the Commission’s work 
which will be of most value to the indi- 
vidual businessman engaging in the 
international trade which is so vital to 
our economy, or to the individual citizen 
who must prove a foreign document, lies 
ahead. 

Identical bills, S. 2131, introduced on 
September 10, 1963, by Senator Harr of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, H.R. 
8650, introduced on September 30, 1963, 
by Chairman CELLER of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, and H.R. 8832, intro- 
duced on October 15, 1963, by a member 
of that committee, the gentleman from 
New York Mr. Joun V. Lrypsay, would 
extend the life of this valuable Commis- 
sion for another 5 years beyond its pres- 
ent expiration date of December 31, 1963. 

The article follows: 

INTERNATIONAL RULES OF JUDICIAL PROCESS 
To the Board of Governors: ; 

The committee has continued this year 
its study of the problems of judicial assist- 
ance and cooperation between the United 
States and other countries. A meeting was 
held during the State bar convention in Los 
Angeles. The subjects of discussion were 
the proposed amendments to the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure 4(1) and 28(b) and 
the proposed Uniform Interstate and Inter- 
national Procedure Act, It was the feeling 
of the committee that the changes in the 
Federal rules were highly desirable, The 
committee's attention was, however, directed 
to a controversy that existed concerning the 
provisions of 4(i) in relation to making sery- 
ice in a foreign country by mail. Material 
on this matter has been obtained and placed 
before the committee for study. 

As to the Uniform Interstate and Inter- 
national Procedure Act, the members of the 
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committee felt that the act would not make 
sufficiently important changes in the law 
of California to justify a recommendation 
that the State bar anae ie vere of its 
1 lative program at t . coming 
this conclusion, the committee had before 
it an analysis of California's statutory en- 
actments in the field of international judi- 
cial assistance prepared at the UCLA School 
of Law. The committee did determine, how- 
ever, that section 1.03 of the act relating 
to personal jurisdiction based upon conduct 
was especially worthy of further study and 
that it would be desirable to have the act 
as a whole examined in detail in relation to 
current California law. The committee is 
endeavoring to have such an examination 
carried out. 

It was determined at the first meeting of 
the committee in Monterey that its most 
important function was to offer advice on 
California problems to the Commission on 
International Rules of Judicial Procedure 
which has been established by the U.S. Con- 
gress. The Commission has continued to 
keep the committee informed as to its ac- 
tivities. The first phase of the Commission's 
activities has been completed and reported 
in a document that is in the hands of the 
committee. The Commission’s work, con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Columbia 
University Law School, has resulted in the 
recommendations for improvements in Fed- 
eral and State statutes governing practice 
in international litigation which were dis- 
cussed by the committee at its Los Angeles 
meeting. The recommendations for im- 
provements in the Federal statutes have been 
submitted to the President of the United 
States in form for presentation to Congress. 
The Commission has received an appropria- 
tion for interim support from the Congress 
and will have a bill before Congress to ex- 
tend the life of the Commission for 5 years 
to carry out the second phase of its work 
which will involve a study of the practices 
of other countries in the field of interna- 
tional judicial assistance and an attempt to 
bring about appropriate reforms through re- 
visions of statutes and court rules or by in- 
ternational agreement as may be appro- 
priate in each instance. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Alexander D. Calhoun, Jr.; Joseph 
Choate; Lawrence F. Ebb; Alan W. 
Ford; Emile Karson; Leigh M. Miller; 
Richard M. Nixon; Charles E. Ricker- 
shauser, Jr.; Richard C. Maxwell, 
Chairman. 

May 31, 1963. 


South Carolina Income Growth Second 
High in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr, McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the REC- 
ORD a statement which proves that South 
Carolina is on the march. You will note 
that South Carolina ranks second in the 
United States in per capita income for 
its employees over a 33-year period. 

The economy in South Carolina is 
being rounded out slowly but certainly by 
the fine industries that have moved to 
our State to use up the unemployed labor 
where farming has been drastically re- 
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duced on account of the acreage reduc- 

tion programs, 

I think the enclosed article proves that 
even though a number of obstacles have 
been placed in the paths of the southern 
people in the past years we are coming 
to the front without very much assist- 
ance from the Federal Government. 

The article follows: 

SOUTH CAROLINA INCOME GROWTH SECOND 
HIGH IN UNITED STATES: 472.2-PERCENT IN- 
CREASE 
South Carolina's phenomenal per capita 

income growth since 1929 has ranked her 

second among all States in the Nation. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce reports 
that South Carolina’s personal income in- 
creased 472.2 percent during the 33-year 
period, second only to North Dakota's rise of 
506.1 percent. 

The comparative study was released by 
the Department of Commerce’s Office of 
Business Economics. 

The growth rate in each of 16 Southern 
States easily topped the national average of 
236.5 percent. 

In South Carolina’s case, the 1962 per 
capita income was over seven times larger 
than the 1929 total. 


Golden Anniversary of the United 


Lithuanian Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert into the 
Record extraneous material concerning 
the golden anniversary of the United 
Lithuanian Society on Sunday, October 
20, 1963. In conjunction with this cele- 
bration Zigman Poskus Square was dedi- 
cated in memory of Zigman Poskus who 
was killed in action in World War II. 
Taking part in the celebration were the 
Golden Rays sponsored by post 89, Amer- 
ican Legion, clergy and town of Stough- 
ton officials. I am attaching an exhibit 
consisting of a statement made at the 
ceremony and an article which appeared 
in the Stoughton Chronicle of Octo- 
ber 24: 

From the Stoughton (Mass.) Chronicle, 

Oct. 24, 1963] 
UNITED LITHUANIAN SOCIETIES Nore GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 

At a very impressive dedication ceremony 

last Sunday afternoon the United Lithuanian 


in France during World War II. After the 
ceremony they proceeded to the societies 
hall where the festivities got underway with 
@ concert by Stoughton’s own Golden Rays 
sponsored by post 89, American Legion, who 
are fast becoming a very snappy outfit. Later 
in the day the Montello men's chorus enter- 
tained and then the Lithuanian dancers in 
their native costume performed their folk 
dances with great talent and zest. A deli- 
cious roast beef dinner was then catered by 
Java Joe Caterers from Stoughton. Mr. La- 
dislau Jodaitis addressed the group on the 
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need for the Lithuanian library which the 
United Lithuanian Societies has maintained 
for over 50 years. Augmenting data given 
by him in the golden anniversary booklet, 
Mr. Jodaitis claimed that by coupling the 
study of Lithuanian with studies of other 
languages, it is possible to demonstrate the 
common origin of the world’s languages. 
English and Finnish are of great importance 
in this study. According to Mr. Jodaitis, re- 
production of the pre-Biblical process used 
in coining the basic words used in present- 
day languages is possible. This process could 
provide the means to coin a common tongue 
not only for the world but for the universe. 
Shown in the dedication picture on the left 
are left to right, Chairman of the Board of 
Selectmen Francis T. Crimmins, Rev. Mi- 
chael Vembre, Mrs, Nellie Poskus, sister of 
the honored veteran, and Master of Cere- 
monies Paul Lapenas, Jr. In the picture 
above the Golden Rays entertain the throng 
at the Societies hall. (Photos omitted.) 
OUR LIBRARY 
(By Ladislaus T. Jodaitis) 

The United Lithuanian Clubs of Stough- 
ton, originally known as Stoughtono Su- 
vienytos Lietuviskos Draugystes was orga- 
nized October 1913 with the purpose of pro- 
viding a Lithuanian national home. A pri- 
mary function of this home was to provide 
facilities for a Lithuanian public library. 
The intent of the library was not new. It 
was to continue the centuries of struggle to 
perpetuate and improve Lithuanian arts, 
literature, and particularly the Lithuanian 
language. 


But why perpetuate this Lithuanian lan- 
guage? To the student of language, the 
answer is simple, because he knows that an 
ancient race with an unchanged ancient lan- 
guage has its history and culture entrapped 
in the words of its language. To the found- 
ers of this organization, the reason may 
simply have been tradition handed down 
through centuries from those who knew its 
specific values. 

For some years I have been studying lan- 
guages as a whole. I started with Lithua- 
nian, English, and Finnish and branched out 
to include languages from many parts of the 
world. These studies show that the Lith- 
uanian language was formed by men of 
broad cultural backgrounds. Because of 
this, analysis of this language must be done 
by scholars having a similar broad cultural 
background. Unfortunately the origin of 
facets of the background entrapped in the 
Lithuanian language are claimed by various 
national, racial, religious, mystic and other 
groups. To perpetuate these claims it has 
been necessary to prevent the Lithuanian 
from analyzing his language and demon- 
strating his rightful claim. This was done 
by subjugating him and depriving him of 
access to unbiased broad knowledge. In 
Europe this was accomplished by the joint 
effort of groups who seemingly were enemies. 
In these United States unbiased broad learn- 
ing and free discussion was a tradition with 
few restrictions until recent years, but pub- 
lic opinion continues to be molded to further 
preclude full freedom in these areas. 

My studies have resulted in a number of 
discoveries which I hope to demonstrate in 
writing as time permits. Foremost of these 
will be the demonstration that the funda- 
mental elements of many languages of the 
world are sounds of nature, each with an ap- 
propriate meaning. Words are coined using 
these sounds and their respective meanings 
to express various conditions and occurrences 
of nature. The coining process will show a 
common origin for many from 
most parts of the world and will give a better 
understanding of what is referred to by the 
“Laws of Nature and of Nature's God” in 
the Declaration of Independence. It will 
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also show the method of coining many Eng- 
lish words including those with peculiar 
Spellings, such as height, eight, through, 
thorough” etc. 

My greatest ambition, which I believe to 
be possible, but which will require much 
work, is to publish a book which can be 
read the world over by people having no 
common tongue. The book will start with 
a blank page. This will be followed by a 
Page or two showing two or three picto- 
graphs each depicting a sound, the sound's 
appropriate meaning, and the similarity of 
each pictograph to a letter in modern alpha- 
bets. These sounds, singly or in combina- 
tion would be used to coin words each ex- 
pressing a simple natural condition. These 
words in turn would be used to explain more 
difficult letters and conditions. The process 
would be continued so as to develop much 
of the Latin and Greek alphabets and many 
words found in many modern languages. 
In assimilating this book an intelligent il- 
literate, even from outer space, could learn 
how to talk, read and write sufficient words 
to carry on an intelligent exchange of ideas. 
The resulting language could be used as a 
common language for the universe. 

In my studies to date, T have made much 
Use of Lithuanian language books particu- 
larly those printed before 1900. While most 
of us are not interested in studying. our 
language, we should continue to maintain 
and increase the club library for use by 
students of languages. All sorts of books 
are useful, religious and secular. 

THE LITHUANIAN LANGUAGE 
(By Ladislaus T. Jodaitis) 

The origin and identity of the Lithuanians 
is a matter of conjecture. Liguistic analyses 
of surviving geographical place names indi- 
cate that in the territory reaching from the 
Black to the Baltic Seas, Lithuanian was 
Spoken from pre-Christian times. History 
records many migrations into and out of this 
Lithuanian homeland, each migration tak- 
ing with it one of its many names and a seg- 
ment of its customs and culture. In rela- 
tively recent times powerful nations, such as 
Russia and Prussia, chose to be known by 
One of its area names and claimed its previ- 
ous history. Accordingly, Lithuanian his- 
tory, prior to 1800, must be pieced together 
from histories of its predatory neighbors, 
Particularly Poland, Russia, Prussia, Sweden, 
and Austria and also from religious records. 
Shorn often willingly of his historical 
and cultural background, the Lithuanian, 
through strife and turmoil, clung tenaciously 
to his only meaningful and most precious 
Possession—his native tongue, now known as 
Lithuanian—the oldest living language in 
the world. 

Catholic publications record that in the 
year 1413, the Lithuanians were deprived of 
civil rights unless they adopted Roman Ca- 
tholicism and Polish. This pressure to- 
Ward polinization continued for five cen- 
turies through actions of zealous converts 
and the church with reinforcement by the 
Russians. Universities of Vilnius and Cra- 
cow concentrated on Polish and Latin, Lith- 
anians were led to believe that they were 
an inferior race and that their language was 
fitting only for a pagan people. By 1864, the 
Russian Government prohibited publication 
and distribution of Lithuanian books, ex- 
cept for censored religious books. This ban 
continued until 1904. Lithuanian books 
continued to be published outside Russia 
and smuggled in. By 1880, emigrants to the 
United States making use of thelr new free- 
dom, enthusiastically published newspapers, 
books, and dictionaries in their tongue in 
Spite of Old World pressures which continued 
to plague them and to disrupt their activi- 

es. 


What qualities does Lithuanian possess to 
command preservation through the ages 
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against all odds? Clues may be found in 
literature. Socrates (470-399 B.C.) in dis- 
cussing the origin of languages and the 
theory that there is a natural connection be- 
tween sound.and meaning, recognizes that 
the Greeks borrowed from the Barbarians 
and speculates that the original form of 
words may have been lost in the lapse of 
ages. Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), who 
spoke Lithuanian fluently stated that Lithu- 
anian possesses the key which opens all the 
enigmas not only of philology but also of 
history. Rey. Benjamin W. Dwight in “Bib- 
liotheca Sacra” (1858) likens Lithuanian to 
an universal interpreter, seeming to have the 
gift of tongues, ringing down loud and clear 
from ancient times but that Lithuanian was 
said to be then undergoing serious changes. 

My own analyses show the following. Lith- 
uanian is an original scientifically coined 
language, It may well be the key language of 
the ancient world. It is a master creation 
of mental giants. Because it is relatively 
unchanged, it can be reduced to its basic ele- 
ments. Its fundamental elements are the 
sounds of nature with respective consonant 
meanings. Starting with these sounds, words 
are coined to describe various phases of 
natural phenomena, particularly that of 
regeneration. Further developments tie en- 
cyclopedic omniscience to this base. These 
systems coln words of all types, concrete and 
abstract. Words coined using these or sim- 
ilar systems are found in languages of prim- 
itive to highly developed cultures all over 
the world. (English contains many basic 
word groups thus indicating that it is funda- 
mentally native; not borrowed.) Gods, 
characters, accounts of activities and reli- 
gious rituals in many ancient and modern 
religions are symbolic expressions of the lan- 
guage base. Expressions of the base are 
found in Egyptian hieroglyphs, old Chinese 
characters, and the Bible thus indicating 
that Lithuanian predates the aforesaid. Be- 
cause of the composition of his tongue, the 
ancient Lithuanian began his formal educa- 
tion with his first word and his language was 
his reference encyclopedia. By its nature, 
the language lends itself to the use of fan- 
tastic symbolism. We must pay tribute to 
the truly Lithuanian clergy who concealed 
clues to the path back, often in seemingly 
simple religious writings, done so cleverly as 
to defy detection by both church and czarist 
censors. 

Tronically, centuries of oppression are not 
as effective as two generations of freedom. 
We are giving up our most precious heritage. 
For the first and most probably the last time, 
we have freedom, learning and our language. 
If we further possess, earnest desire and un- 
biased reasoning minds, we have the ingredi- 
ents to fully discover the mysteries of our 
tongue. We have been given the torch, still 
bearing the light from pre-historic times. 
Can we let this light expire? 


We Cannot Afford To Forget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


Ea OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received in my office a proclamation 
from the Council of Free Czechoslovakia, 
calling attention to the 45th anniversary 
yesterday of the birth of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. 

The proclamation outlines the sorry 
history of a brave, freedom-loving people 
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who worked hard to gain a republican 
form of government, only to see it 
trampled first by the Nazis and since by 
the Communists. The proclamation 
points out that the take-over by the 
Communists was made possible through 
the exploitation of class hatred, by de- 
Stroying everything “requiring love of 
People and love of nation.” 

The utter bankruptcy of such a sys- 
tem is totally apparent, for Czecho- 
slovakia is today a country controlled by 
barbed wire and mine fields. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of many disturb- 
ing recent events, I feel compelled to say 
we must not forget the lesson of Czecho- 
slovakia, nor the millions of peoples 
locked behind the Iron Curtain. 

I want to join with freedom-loving 
Czechs in recognizing this day in their 
history, and in expressing my hope that 
freedom may one day come again to their 
great land. 


New Approach to Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ov 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alliance for Progress will have new allies 
for progress next year. 

Citizens in Cali, Colombia, and Oak- 
land County, Mich., are putting the final 
touches on plans for a unique experiment 
in oversea assistance which could mean 
more efficient help to those in need at less 
cost to the American taxpayer. 

The idea behind this new concept in 
aid is essentially a simple one. It is that 
economic, political, and social growth 
often takes place in spite of—rather than 
because of—central governments. 

It is a means by which people can help 
themselves, at home and in their own 
communities, rather than depending on 
handouts from Federal governments in 
faraway capitals. 

It is a vehicle by which communities 
here in the United States can give of 
their talents and their experience to as- 
sist an area which badly needs such help. 

For more than 2 years, I have been at- 
tempting to convince the Agency for In- 
ternational Development of the need for 
this new dimension in foreign aid. 

With the assistance of Mr. David Bell, 
Administrator for the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, and Mr. Teodoro 
Moscoso, Coordinator for the Alliance for 
Progress, we now have the go-ahead for 
a pilot program to try out this new con- 
cept. 

Mr. Moscoso has assigned an able and 
conscientious man from the Alliance, 
Mr. James Boren, to assist in its develop- 
ment and explore its future possibilities. 

Mr. Boren, former deputy mission di- 
rector for the Alliance in Peru, believes 
in the wisdom of this approach at the 
local level and, in fact, has successfully 
used this approach in Latin America. 

Why was this new approach proposed 
to AID and the Alliance? 
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As a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, I have been well 
aware of the need for an effective and 
efficient foreign aid program. I realize 
that such a program is a vital part of the 
security of the United States. 

But I have also been well aware of the 
shortcomings of many of our programs 
in the past. 

It has been by observation that too 
many of our foreign aid projects and 
programs have been based too high. 

We have funneled our funds into the 
capital cities of the countries we are at- 
tempting to help, and somehow these 
funds have failed to reach those who are 
most in need of our assistance. 

We have had instances where our aid 
funds actually retarded, rather than im- 
proved, social and economic conditions. 
These aid funds have sometimes helped 
to keep the existing regime in power, of 
maintaining the status quo, when the last 
thing we need for progress is to have 
things remain as they are. 

In many other instances, paper bar- 
riers and bureaucratic regulations have 
slowed the process of providing assist- 
ance almost to a standstill. By the time 
our funds and our know-how have been 
brought to bear on a crucial problem, 
it has grown to a point where it is out 
of control and our aid is of little or no 
value. 

What must be realized is that not only 
are we short on the dollars to bring about 
necessary reforms, but we are short of 
time as well. 

It is my belief that this new approach 
offers a means of bridging these ob- 
stacles to progress, of getting our as- 
sistance down to those who need help 
the most, Further, this approach calls 
for maximum participation by the peo- 
ple themselves and an awareness of what 
is being done for them to a degree which 
has not been possible in-the past. 

It can create a climate of hope, of 
confidence in the future, which is a nec- 
essary first step toward resolution of 
economic and social problems of the 
magnitude we face in Latin America and 
many other areas of the world which 
have not yet begun to realize their full 
potential in providing a better life. 

It took 2 years to reach this point 
and a recognition on the part of the 
Agency for International Development 
that the local-government-to-local-gov- 
ernment approach might offer some 
solutions to these pressing problems. 

After a year of attempting to try to 
convince AID that it should take a look 
at this approach on its own, I finally 
proposed that. Oakland County, Mich., 
give it a try. 

Further, I proposed that Oakland 
County join forces with the Cauca Val- 
ley, Colombia, and its principal city, Cali, 
in this pilot study. 

Oakland County is typical of a great 
many areas in the United States. Lo- 
cated just outside the city of Detroit, it 
has undergone a population explosion 
which has transformed the area from a 
predominantly rural region to an urban 
area, Population has doubled, and dou- 
bled again in the past few decades, It 
is expected that Oakland County will 
continue this process of growth for years 
to come. 
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The Cauca Valley is just beginning to 
feel the strains and stresses of a rapid 
increase in population. Its growth rate 
is one of the highest in the world, and 
it is expected to continue to grow at 
this rate for the foreseeable future. 

Cali and the Cauca Valley realize that 
they do not have the administrative 
machinery, the plans, the programs nec- 
essary to cope with this growth, to pro- 
vide the jobs for this infiux of thousands 
of new residents, to build a sound com- 
munity which will be able to cope with 
the problems it foresees in the future. 

Five experts from Oakland County 
visited Cali last spring. They were not 
paid a cent for their services. Four of 
the group received only travel pay and 
subsistence, while the fifth member of 
the team paid his own way completely 
because he believed so much in this ap- 
proach. 

What this group from Oakland County 
found in the Cauca Valley surprised 
them. 

They found the valley unbelievably 
rich in natural and human resources, 
yet the majority of the people desper- 
ately poor. 

They found topsoil in the Cauca, Valley 
ranging in depth from 10 to 30 feet, yet 
the people were hungry. 

They found the climate so delightful 
that the valley has been called the “land 
of eternal spring.” 

Yet the majority of residents had no 
suitable place to live, no running water, 
no sanitary facilities, little or no fire and 
police protection and almost no oppor- 
tunity for an adequate education. 

They found the Universidad del Valle 
an excellent academic institution with a 
bright future. But they also found that 
of 100 children of school age, only 75 
would ever attend, only 27 of the original 
100 would still be in school by the end of 
the third grade, only 2.7 would graduate 
from high school and a pitiful 1.6 would 
go on to college. 

They found a bright, alert labor force, 
willing and eager to learn. But they 
found that the average wage for a work- 
ing man with a family of three or four 
children was only $1.50 a day in a land 
where the cost of living is not cheap. 

They found a bright and eager busi- 
ness community, realizing the problems 
they faced, not only in their business but 
in their community as well. But they 
found that the business community, while 
it was anxious to help, had little idea of 
how to solve these problems at the local 
level. Instead, they would apply to their 
Central Government for funds or pro- 
grams and the long journey through red- 
tape would begin, a journey which too 
often proved to be fruitless. 

They found that property values are 
high and are rising rapidly in Cali. They 
found that a small part of the citizenry 
had wealth. But they also found that 
only 50 percent of the local property 
taxes were collected each year. 

Of this amount, 95 percent went to 
pay municipal salaries, leaving little or 
nothing for funds to solve their own 
problems at home. 

In its report following the inspection 
trip, the team from Oakland County 
wrote: 
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We found in the Cauca Valley in general 
and in Cali in particular an area of great 
potential in terms of its natural resources, 
its climate, and its people. We found people 
with a willingness to work, with a strong 
commitment to improve their standard of 
living, and particularly we found a great de- 
sire for a good education for the young 
people. We found a rapidly expanding in- 
dustrial development and a generally attrac- 
tive atmosphere for industrial growth if 
monetary and political stability can be 
achieved. 

The potential is matched only by the 
problems— 


The report continued. 

In general, it must be said that the stand- 
ard of living for the vast majority of people is 
deplorably low, that the level of income is 
inadequate to meet the minimum needs of 
the population, that housing and public 
health pose serious problems in the develop- 
ment of the area, that municipal adminis- 
tration is antiquated, and that education 
has been tragically neglected. Further we 
found a general lack of confidence in the 
political process and the governmental enter- 
prise, a great propensity to discount the 
integrity and effectiveness of government, 
and, in fact, the talents and achievements 
of the people themselves. 

It was the conclusion of this committee 
that not only could Oakland County and its 
experience and resources be helpful, but that 
it is imperative that these resources be em- 
ployed as fully as possible at the earliest 
feasible date. 


The U.S. Ambassador to Colombia, the 
Honorable Fulton Freeman, and AID 
Mission Director Charles Fossum were 
impressed with the diligence and the 
business-like approach of the Oakland 
County team. They suggested that a 
group of Colombians from the Cauca 
Valley come to Oakland County as 
quickly as possible to see for themselves 
the steps which the Michigan commu- 
nity had taken to solve its own problems. 

The distinguished group from Co- 
lombia, led by Governor Balcazar of the 
Department of the Valle del Cauca, were 
impressed and amazed with what they 
saw in Oakland County. 

They saw that local units of gov- 
ernment can be more than simply ad- 
ministrative units to carry out national 
programs. They noted that these local 
units of government in our country plan 
their own futures, provide their own fa- 
cilities and find solutions to their own 
problems without waiting for the Fed- 
eral Government in many instances. 

They approved of the active participa- 
tion of citizens in their local units of 
government, of the cooperation between 
local units of government largely pio- 
neered in Oakland County and the De- 
troit metropolitan region. 

They determined to establish groups 
to implement their plans back in Co- 
lombia, similar to the Detroit Metro- 
politan Area Regional Planning Commis- 
sion and the supervisors inter-county 
committee. 

They want to establish the same kind 
of coordinated attack on their problems, 
in many cases similar to those which 
Oakland County has solved or is well on 
the way to solving. 

On the last day of their visit to Oak- 
land County, the group from Colombia 
sat down with their county counterparts 
and a proposed program was drafted. 
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It calls for Oakland County to estab- 
lish a liaison office in the Cauca Valley, 
manned by an expert in public adminis- 
tration. Cauca Valley will send an in- 
dustrial promotion specialist to Oakland 
County to inform American business of 
the advantages of investment and estab- 
lishing new plants in the Cali area. 

Scholarships will be exchanged be- 
tween the Universidad del Valle and 
Oakland University, and plans are un- 
derway for an exchange of professors as 
well, 

As experts in the various fields of eco- 
nomics, finance, engineering, planning, 
and public administration are needed, 
they will be supplied to the Cauca Valley. 
Most of these experts will be volunteers 
serving without pay, or sent by local gov- 
ernments or private industry. 

Total cost of this program? Less than 
$50,000 a year. Oakland County and the 
Cauca Valley will pick up more than 
two-thirds of the total cost without Fed- 
eral contributions. The remaining one- 
third or less will come from the Agency 
for International Development, mostly 
for transportation costs to and from Cali. 

I want to pay special tribute to the 
Oakland County team who have given 
80 generously of their time and money 
in this program, Chairman Delos Ham- 
lin of the Oakland County Board of 
Supervisors had a distinguished group 
under his direction. They were Chan- 
cellor D. B. Varner of Oakland Univer- 
sity; Mr. George Catlin, head of area 
development for the Detroit Edison Co.; 
Mr. George Skrubb, director of the Oak- 
land County Planning Commission, and 
Mr. Mark Jaroszewicz, an associate in 
the architectural firm of Tarapata- 
MacMahon. 

The Colombian group, under the guid- 
ance of Gov. Gustavo Balcazar, included 
Mr. Herman Borrero, manager of the 
Cali public utilities organization; Mr. 
Jorge Herrera, Cali civic action com- 
mittee; Mr. Pedro Caicedo, director of 
Planning for Cali, and President Cesar 
Tulio Delgado of the Cali city council. 
All who met this group were impressed 
by their sincerity and the determination 
to find an answer to their pressing 
problems. 

Dr. Delgado, who was former presi- 
dent of the Organization of American 
States, termed this new experiment a 
Major step toward correcting a previ- 
ously poor relationship between the 
United States and Colombia. He said 
that the people of Latin America have 
felt a certain bitterness that the people 
of the United States show less concern 
for the problems of their Latin American 
heighbors than they do for those of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

A major task of the experiment will be 
to see if better understanding can be 
created between Oakland County and 
the Cauca Valley. 

I think it will, and that this approach 
could well lead to more such cooperative 
efforts between municipalities in the 
United States and their counterparts in 
Latin America. 

Mr. Boren of the Alliance has told 
me he already has been contacted by 
communities in five States about the 
Oakland County approach and that more 
are coming in daily. 
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The National Association of County 
Officials and the American Municipal 
League are cooperating in this effort and 
are watching its results closely. 

I am more than pleased with the co- 
operation I have received from Mr. Bell, 
Mr. Moscoso, Mr. Freeman, and Mr. 
Fossum and their able staffs in giving 
this program a try. 

Reducing the problems in Latin 
America to a point where they can be 
understood and attacked at the local 
level will be a major breakthrough in 
development and I feel certain that it 
will lead to success. 

In addition to the social and economic 
consequences of this approach, I think its 
effect in promoting political stability will 
be even greater. 

This could well provide a training 
ground for future leaders in Latin 
America, leaders firmly grounded in de- 
mocracy at the local level, close to the 
people. 

It could create a greater confidence on 
the part of the people of Latin America 
in their own abilities to solve their own 
problems, at home and without massive 
amounts of assistance either from their 
own central governments or from Wash- 
ington. 

In my opinion, this program is an in- 
tegral part of the Alliance for Progress. 
In fact, I think its direction and scope 
fit it uniquely into the Alliance to a 
greater degree than most realize at the 
moment. 

The alliance between the Cauca Valley 
in Colombia and Oakland County in the 
United States is a forerunner of future 
alliances which will have great signifi- 
cance to the Americas in years to come. 

It puts people into our plans for over- 
sea assistance and helps them work to- 
gether toward common goals of freedom 
and greater opportunity. 


The Gallup Poll on Wheat Sale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the report of the Gallup poll on October 
24. It shows that the American public, 
by a 2-to-1 margin, supports the recent 
decision of the President to sell wheat to 
the Soviet Union. I am glad to see this 
evidence of support for the President. 
It indicates an understanding by the 
large majority of our citizens of the 
issues involved and the propriety of the 
decision. : 

The report follows: 

Tre GALLUP Porz: U.S, PUBLIC IN Favor OF 
More Rep TRADE 


(By George Gallup) 

Princeton, N.J., October 24—Gallup Poll 
returns just in from across the Nation show 
the public, by a ratio of 2-to-1, to be in sup- 
port of the recent decision to sell wheat to 
Russia. 

Today's survey sought to determine just 
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how much sentiment there is for the next 
step of doing more business with the Soviets. 
Here is the question asked and the results: 
“Should the United States and Russia 
work out a business arrangement to buy and 
sell more goods to each other?” 


Percent 
Rimi eS E a a NE ee 55 
/ A S Ea 33 
TTT 12 


To see how the public stands on the sale 
of wheat to Russia, the following question 
was asked: 

“Russia wants to buy wheat from the 
United States. Do you approve or disap- 
prove of our selling surplus wheat to Rus- 


Here are the findings: Percent 
yt es rae E ee ee 60 
s a E E R A A A E E 31 
ne ed a tise S baci seed 9 


While Republicans are only slightly on the 
side of increasing trade between the two 
countries, Democrats and independents are 
overwhelmingly in favor of such an arrange- 
ment, as the following table shows: 


[In percent] 
Should | Should Don't 
not know 
Republicans 46 , 
Democrats ____ = 58 20 13 
Indopendents 59 31 10 


rr —. ——ꝛ— L ee ss 


Here are the views by part: afmliation on 
the sale of wheat: 4 


z Un percent} 
Approve | Disap- Don't 
prove know 
Republicans 5¹ 42 7 
Deinocrats — 64 26 10 
Independents 65 27 * 


The issue of trade with Russia has not al- 
Ways been a partisan matter. In each of 
seven surveys conducted during the last 
decade in which this same question was 
asked, Republicans and Democrats have seen 
eye to eye on the issue. 

The chief basis for o tion to the - 
sition is a distrust 3 and ix cio 
that we would only be helping a sworn 
enemy. 


Prime Minister Macmillan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing articles: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Oct. 11, 
1963} 


PRIME MINISTER MACMILLAN RESPECTED 

If British Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan could have chosen the moment to an- 
nounce his intention to resign because of 
illness he could hardly have picked a better 
time in recent months for the sake of his 
reputation. 

Macmillan is still basking in the glow of 
the nuclear test ban for which Conservative 
Party and the British public generally give 
him substantial credit. 
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He has weathered the Profumo scandal and 
though the Denning report raised questions 
about whether his government was suffi- 
ciently alert, Macmillan was vindicated of 
any impropriety. 

When he leaves office, Macmillan will have 
been Prime Minister longer consecutively 
than any other man in this century. In 
January he would have passed his seventh 
anniversary. 

Perhaps Macmillan’s most distinguishing 
characteristic in office has been his “un- 
flappability”—his refusal to panic or even 
get excited over the political misfortunes 
that befell his government. 

More than once, as in the recent Profumo 
affair, this quality enabled the Prime Minis- 
ter to maintain his hold when others were 
predicting disaster for him. 

When he became Prime Minister early in 
1957 following the Suez fiasco, Conservative 
Party fortunes seemed bankrupt. Yet under 
his guidance they recovered sufficiently for 
the Tories to win a third successive general 
election in 1959. 

The choice of Macmillan was a long. shot. 
Most speculation had been that the leader- 
ship would go to R. A. Butler, the Acting 
Prime Minister when the ailing Anthony 
Eden resigned. 

But on the advice of ministers and elder 
statesmen, particularly Lord Salisbury, 
Queen Elizabeth chose the man who had 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Eden. 

Macmillan's warnings to the Cabinet that 
he could not hold the value of the pound an- 
other day are generally regarded as having 
forced the government’s decision to wind up 
the Suez operation. 

In his early years in office Macmillan had 
a serles of successes and came to be regarded 
as a leader with a golden touch, British 
economic recovery blotted out grievances 
over Suez, and the Conservative Party won 
the 1959 election with an increased majori 
under the slogan “Peace and ty.“ 

But in more recent years Macmillan's gold- 

en touch had seemed to tarnish. His 1959 
trip to Moscow, which he was eager to use 
as the basis for an East-West detente, went 
very sour. Then came the U-2 incident 
which helped dash hopes for the 1960 sum- 
mit meeting. 
Macmillan appeared to lose some of his 
enthusiasm for summitry, and his alds fre- 
quently pointed out that he believed in sum- 
mits only after proper preparation. Never- 
theless he was still regarded elsewhere as an 
inveterate summiter. 

Another massive disappointment was 
French President Charles de Gaulle’s veto 
of the British application for membership in 
the European Economic Community in 
January of this year. 

In his last 2 years in office Macmillan had 
hoped to become the man who took Britain 
into Europe. This followed his recognition 
that his government had missed the boat in 
failing to take a broader part in the forma- 
tive talks for the Common Market. 

Macmillan’s last few months in office were 
marred by a series of security breaches, in- 
cluding the Vassall case a year ago. 

Among the proudest episodes of Macmil- 
lan’s tenure was his “Winds of Change” 
speech during a visit to South Africa. This 
was interpreted as condemnation of apar- 
theid and recognition that fairer representa- 
tion would have to be granted Africans 
throughout the continent. 

Known for his courtly, Edwardian manner, 

was a master of mood in House of 
Commons debates. Although he is not a bell- 
ringing orator, he can be devasting in his 
sarcasm. He has a droll wit and sometimes 
discloses his classical scholarship. 

Macmillan's skill as a political operator is 
respected by the opposition and his own 
party alike. But he is essentially a tactician 
rather than a strategist. No one had a better 
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feel, however, of just what the public or 
Parliament were likely to tolerate. 

Macmillan also could be ruthless on oc- 
casion. In July 1962, he dismissed half a 
dozen ministers in what became known as 
Macmillan's massacre.” 

The grandson of a poor Scottish crofter, 
Macmillan himself was born to wealth as 
an heir to the great publishing house bearing 
his name. His marriage to the daughter of 
the Duke of Devonshire, Lady Dorothy Mac- 
millan, connected him with the aristocracy. 

In his early years in Parliament, Macmillan 
was regarded as a Tory liberal. And when he 
rose to cabinet status as wartime Minister 
of Algiers and later briefly as Foreign Secre- 
tary before his accession to number 10 Down- 
ing Street, he continued his interest in pro- 
gressive ideas. 

He prided himself on his close association 
with President Kennedy, and has been a 
frequent evangelist of the Anglo-American 
alliance. 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 11, 1963] 
MACMILLAN TALLY: Ups anp Downs 

Prime Minister Macmillan's illness, coming 
at a moment of crisis in his political for- 
tunes, has brought him a degree of compas- 
sion and sympathy he has not had for a 
long time. 

No Tory, however fond of Mr. Macmillan, 
would pretend any longer that all was well 
with the picture that conservatism has pre- 
sented since Mr. Macmillan took over from 
Anthony Eden in 1957. 

There have been many solid accomplish- 
ments, but these are overlooked by Mr. Mac- 
millan’s opponents, and are scarcely remem- 
bered by those of his supporters who have 
been bemused by scandal and political 
smokescreens, or by their own ambitions, 

Events turned against Mr. Macmillan. And 
somehow the spirit that swept the Conserv- 
ative Party to victory in the 1959 general 
election seemed to have gone wrong. 


THE GOOD DAYS OF 1959 


In 1959 he was the “You-never-had-it-so- 
good” Prime Minister. In those days the 
public did not take the phrase to mean Just 
the boom of easy money. It reflected the end 
of wearisome shortages and controls that had 
been the lot of the Labor Government after 
the war. 

Even the Prime Minister's bored expres- 
sion, which has dampened so many enthusi- 
asms lately, was an asset in those days. 

He was gocd, old, imperturbable Mac, all 
the way from his droopy eyclids to his shuf- 
fling galt. He seemed to enjoy the cartoon 
image of the faintly rakish Edwardian. The 
identification with his country seemed close 
enough then. f 

But as Mr. Macmillan began to move Brit- 
ain toward association with the rest of Eu- 
rope, and to cut the old ties of empire, he 
started to take on an anachronistic air. His 
entourage of peers and squires, even his own 
repertoire of languid gestures, seemed out of 
place. 

The first to lose their illusions about Mr. 

an were the men of the far right. 
They had supported him in 1957 and in the 
election in 1959 on the understanding that 
he was a man of the right who had zealously 
supported the British intervention in the 
Suez Canal dispute and had therefore estab- 
lished himself as a supporter of the imperial 
cause. 

AFRICAN POLICY CRITICIZED 


His policy of moving toward independence 
for British possessions in Africa brought ac- 
cusations from Tories on the right that he 
had embarked on a shameless policy of sur- 
render. Those on the left were inclined to 
criticize, too, when phases of the policy 
seemed unduly slow or ill conceived. 

The Prime Minister’s absorbing interest 
Was always in international affairs, possibly 
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at the expense of close and constant con- 
trol of home affairs. 

It was his task, after assuming office, to go 
to see President Kennedy in Bermuda to re- 
store the Western alliance and to reestablish 
American confidence in a partnership that 
had been deeply disturbed by the Suez ad- 
venture. 

But in the first year after the election in 
1959, two international events hurt him 
badly. 

The first was the disastrous heads-of-state 
meeting in Paris in May 1960, when Premier 
Khrushchev, in one violent outburst, wrecked 
all Mr. Macmillan's hopes of bringing about 
some sort of East-West detente. That hap- 
pened when the Soviet leader castigated 
President Dwight D. Elsenhower about the 
U-2 spy plane incident. 

THE SECOND EVENT 


The second event was the election of Presl- 
dent Kennedy in 1960. Twenty-five years 
younger than Mr. Macmillan and exuding 
vigor, Mr. Kennedy made it plain that he had 
no need of a middleman in his relations 
with Premier Khrushchev. 

Even worse for Mr, Macmillan personally, 
the press began to emphasize the discrepancy 
between the American President’s youth and 
energy and the quaint, Old World manner of 
Mr. Macmillan. 

Early in 1961 Mr. Macmillan tried to ad- 
just to the situation by working on a close, 
unclelike relationship with Mr. Kennedy. It 
was not always easy. Ticir first meeting, at 
Mr. Kennedy's suggestion, was in March 
when they shared a canteen lunch at the 
naval base in Key West, in Florida. 

In July a new phase of British policy 
emerged with the twin efforts to get Britain 
into the Common Market and to 
hold down wage and price increases. The 
Government hoped to build up exports and 
stop a serious run on the pound. 

In July 1962, the policy of economic 
stringency was ended with the dismissal of 
Selwyn Lloyd as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
along with him went a third of the Cabinet 
and even more of the rest of the adminis- 
tration. 

Last January the Brussels negotiations for 
British membership in the Common Market 
ended when President de Gaulle vetoed that 
idea. By this time Mr. Macmillan’s grip 
on public opinion was very loose. 

DRASTIC ELECTION RECORD 

Over a period of 2 years his government 
had established the most disastrous by- 
election record in British politics. Accord- 
ing to the public-opinion polls, Conservative 
support in the country was at its lowest ebb 
since opinion polling started 25 years before. 

Once the Brussels negotiations broke down 
it became obvious that the party leadership 
was in question. But the Prime Ministers 
final asset was that, as long as he chose to 
stay in office, he controlled the political 
future of his colleagues, 

When, for example, Viscount Hailsham be- 
came a potential source of disaffection he 
Was sent off to Moscow to do the preliminary 
negotiating on a nuclear test ban treaty. 

That this tready was finally brought off 
remains a great credit to Mr. Macmillan and 
his untiring efforts to achieve it, President 
Kennedy sent him a message Tuesday £s- 
suring him that history would record his 
role in bringing the treaty about, 

Other notable accomplishments that were 
largely Mr. Macmillan’s doing included the 
unpopular but necessary plan to reform 
Britain's antiquated railway system. 

New investments were made in housing 
and education. The Government helped the 
lagging shipbuilding industry. The stand- 
ard of living was raised to its highest in the 
last half century. 

Exports reached a high level. Personal 
Savings were 20 times as high as in 1950. 
Unemployment was virtually ended. 
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Venerable Leonardo Murialdo To Be 
Beatified by Pope Paul VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after World War II. Mr. Louis S. Libut- 
ti, a constituent of mine, was one of those 
responsible for bringing to New Mexico 
Priests of the order of the Pious Society 
of St. Joseph of Murialdo. The society 
has performed noteworthy service by es- 
tablishing a boys village, high school, and 
seminary in Albuquerque. On Novem- 
ber 3, 1963, Pope Paul VI will perform 
the rights of beatification for Vener- 
able Leonardo Murialdo, founder of the 
order. Mr. Libutti has been selected by 
the order as an American representative 
to be present at the beatifization cere- 
monies—a further recognition of the 
Part he played in bringing this chari- 
table group to the United States. 

The following statement relates the 
history of Leonardo Murialdo and the 
order he founded: 

His holiness, Pope Paul VI, has set aside 
the day of November 3, 1963, for the beatifica- 
tion of Venerable Leonardo Murialdo. 

Leonardo Murialdo was born October 26, 
1828, in the city of Torino, Italy. He was a 
very pious youth and from early days he 
telt the call to the holy priesthood. He was 
& contemporary and friend of St. John Bosco. 
He attended the University of Torino and 
received his ordination as priest at the age 
of 23 years in 1851. He labored long and 
arduously for the youth of Italy, which at 
that time were in need of guidance, work, 
and spiritual fortification. Thusly, he 
founded the Pious Society of St. Joseph of 
Murialdo on the 19th of March 1873, during 
& time when the education of youth was of 
least importance in a world concerned with 
Political upheaval. Correction houses were 
full of little delinquents; and in Torino, on 
the shores of the Po River, could be seen 
flocks of rambling, homeless boys. Father 
Murialdo, guided by his deep love of youth, 
especially the very poor, modeled his reli- 
Bious society after the holy family of Naz- 
areth. (His institute was named “The Pious 
Society of St. Joseph,” and dedicated en- 
tirely, under the patronage of St. Joseph, 
to the education of youth no matter what 
the creed or nationality or rank, the poor 
Preferred.) To attain this end, the society 
of Murialdo, accepts boarding schools, work- 
shops of arts and crafts, boys’ clubs, agri- 
Cultural training schools, houses for priestly 
formation, parishes with youth centers an- 
nexed, as well as foreign missions. 

The Pious Society of St. Joseph of Murial- 
do is established in Europe and in almost 
all countries of South’ America. Lourdes 
Boys’ Village, High School and Seminary, and 
San José parish, in Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
are the only institutions the society has in 
the United States. 

The fathers came to the United States 
after World War II. During the war an 
American GI, Brooklyn born, was prompted 
to promise the superior general of the order 
that he would try to bring this wonderful 
Group of youth savers to the United States. 

soldier had been deeply impressed with 
the simplicity and yet forceful work done 
by the “Giuseppini,” as they were fondly 
known during his service in Italy. The late 
Archbishop Edwin V. Byrne sponsored the 
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society’s entrance to the United States. 
From a small acorn a mighty oak of reli- 
gion, and training and guidance and love 
has grown. Presently, under the powerful 
patronage of St. Joseph and inspiration of 
their beloved founder, Leonardo Murialdo, 
the society has grown and prospered. Leon- 
nardo Murialdo passed to his eternal re- 
ward on the 30th of March 1900. Today, 
there are over 1,000 priests of his order all 
over the world, attaching themselves to the 
problem of youth and training young people 
in the rich spirituality of the good life.” 
The cause of Murialdo’s saintliness and 
pious works are legion. His holiness of late 
lamented memory, Pope John XXIII, was the 
first to recognize his holy qualities and de- 
clared him to be “venerable,” a first step to 
sainthood. And now, after proven miracles, 
his holiness, Pope Paul VI, will perform the 
rites of beatification on November 3, 1963. 


Let’s Work Together on Patent and 
Proprietary Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
many Members are aware of the appar- 
ent conflict that exists between the pro- 
tection of the public interest in the 
development of new inventions with 
money provided by Government con- 
tracts, and the necessity of stimulating 
continued initiative in the fields of in- 
ventions and advancement of the status 
of the arts by private capital. A very 
delicate balance exists between the two. 

This Member of Congress realizes the 
very legitimate position of the Govern- 
ment, but we must be very careful not 
to discourage the initiative provided by 
possible profits. This initiative is vitally 
necessary if we are to insure that ade- 
quate resources are allocated to research 
and development by firms operating un- 
der Government contract. This is most 
especially true in the defense, elec- 
tronics, and related industries. 

Because this is a subject of great cur- 
rent interest among Members of Con- 
gress, and others, I am going to include, 
at the conclusion of my remarks, the text 
of a very excellent speech by Mr. José 
Rosan, president of Rosan, Inc., of New- 
port Beach, Calif., which he delivered 
before the Electronics Industries Asso- 
ciation. 

Ler’s Work TOGETHER ON PATENT AND 
PROPRIETARY PROBLEMS 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, a situation 
exists which is causing ail of us a great deal 
of concern. The situation pertains to patent 
laws, patent infringements, patent protec- 
tion, and Government procurement. Com- 
panies right at this moment are suing one 
another—other companies are suing the 
Government and those who have already sued 
found the experience very expensive. 

Everyone wants a corrective measure that 
will alleviate the situation immediately. 
Many associations have taken up the banner 
and gone into the study and preparation 
necessary for the enactment of new laws and 
new amendments. I believe that we are not 
yet ready for any new laws and amendments 
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and before going any further we should re- 
view all of our present problems. 

In a survey we made, and are still making, 
we found that there are so many new prob- 
lems involved on the patent and procurement 
subject that it would be impossible to cover 
them all with just a few new laws or amend- 
ing some of the old ones. It is my opinion 
that we should unite in a concentrated effort 
to learn in detail what is going on—to retain 
the services of qualified attorneys and con- 
sultants that will advise and guide us, then 
and only then, have them prepare new laws 
and amendments to present to the proper 
authorities in Washington for their consid- 
eration and enactment. 

Simultaneously we must go into an edu- 
cation program to make the people and the 
Government agencies aware of the impor- 
tance of research and development in our 
daily lives and of the patent laws that will 
protect the inventor. Without this protec- 
tion the inventive or free enterprise system, 
which has been so successful for so many 
years, would be Jost, and we all would suf- 
fer, including our national defense program. 
We are so used to all of the devices that 
surround us in our dally life, that little or 
no credit has been given to those persons 
who gave many years of their lives to bring 
new and useful things to us. These people 
should be rewarded for their efforts and the 
best way to do this is through adequate 
patent protection. Believe me, gentlemen, 
a good educational program for everyone 
should be the most important part of our 
collective efforts. Another program which 
is badly needed is one for the better under- 
standing among the manufacturers so that 
once again business can be done in a course 
of fair dealing, to be able to reveal our ideas 
without fear and in general heip one another 
on patent protection, Government procure- 
ment practices and other important prob- 
lems. 

I honestly believe that a great deal of our 
grief comes from the manner and speed 
that we are forced to do business these days. 
Existing laws or laws that were enacted long 
ago cannot cope with our present situation. 

As a point of illustration, I would like 
to describe one of the many problems that 
we encounter in our work. We are in the 
business of the design and manufacture of 
specialized fastenings and cater to about 
3,500 firms. To protect our patent struc- 
ture, we have a patent attorney that works 
with our engineering department; reviews 
all new devices developed by us and files 
applications for patents on all those that 
have merit. In our daily work we are called 
upon to design new fastenings for customers, 
and in due course the fastenings are de- 
veloped, tested, and approved—all work at 
our own expense, then a prototype is sent 
to the customer and we wait for results. 
Now here is where the trouble begins. If 
the customer deals fairly, he will come back 
to us for additional parts. If he doesn't 
want to deal fairly, he will take our proto- 
type and in many cases make drawings with 
the name of his firm and send it out for 
bids. There again two things may happen. 
The customer may give us the chance to bid 
with the others, however, our chances of get- 
ting the order are very slim, because of our 
development costs, our bid would naturally 
be higher. The second condition is that we 
may not even get the chance to bid on our 
own parts and someone else will make and 
supply our devices and benefit from our work 
and engineering know-how. 

In the meantime, our patent application 
is in the Patent Office patiently waiting for 
action. It may take as long as 4 years before 
the patent is issued and by that time the 
other manufacturer has long ago reaped 
the benefit of our work, and frankly there 
is nothing we can do about it. Much worse 
is the probability that by that time the 
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fastening has been replaced by some new 
device and ours Is obsolete. 

How can all this be overcome? Simply by 
making the validity and protection of all 
patents retroactive to the filing date of the 
application with the Patent Office. I fur- 
ther that all manufacturers be in- 
formed of all applications to the Patent Of- 
fice and their descriptions, listing them in 
a weekly, or monthly publication which will 
be distributed to all manufacturers. In this 
manner inventors and manufacturers will be 
put on notice. Should a company desire to 
go into the manufacture of one or more of 
said listed devices, he can enter into an 
agreement with the applicant of the patent 
and therefore the inventor will obtain a re- 
ward for his efforts. If the manufacturer 
does not wish to enter into an agreement 
and continues to manufacture a listed ap- 
plication, then he should be requested to 
post a bond so that when the patent is is- 
sued and the manufacturer of the device may 
have gone out of business, the patent holder 
will be fully protected. 

There are so many more problems just 
as important as the above. Let us unite, 
therefore, with the purpose of finding the 
solutions to many of our problems—fighting 
between ourselves, or “fighting the hand that 
feeds us,” Uncle Sam, is not profitable and 
time wasting. United, pooling our knowl- 
edge and ability, working in peace and in a 
course of fair dealing, we can help ourselves 
and help our country continue to be the 
greatest in the world. Thank you. 


Opinion by Judge Samuel A. Weiss in 
the Court of Common Pleas of Alle- 
gheny County, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker yester- 
day I inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the first half of the opinion of 
Judge Samuel A. Weiss in the Court of 
Common Pleas of Alleghany County, Pa., 
in the case of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. against White Cross Stores Nos. 
6, 7, 8, 9, 14, 18, and 19, and today I am 
inserting the remainder of this opinion, 
The timeliness of this opinion is evident 
with the quality stabilization bill, H.R. 
3669, now in the Rules Committee. 
Judge Weiss sketches the background of 
fair trade and cuts through the morass 
of claims by fair trade proponents to’ 
show its adverse effect on the public 
interest: 

JUDICIARY on LEGISLATURE 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
was surely correct in referring to our free 
price policy as the “central nervous system” 
of the economy. United States v. Socony 
Vacuum, 310, U.S. 150, 226 n. 59 (1940). 
When a statute makes a direct assault upon 
that central nervous system, it is clear that 
a court would be derelict in its duty, if it 
did not subject the act in question to the 
closest examination in order to determine 
whether: 

1, The act is designed to serve, promote, 
and protect a paramount and legitimate in- 
terest of the public at large. 

2. The act in its actual and 
effect does in fact accomplish that purpose. 
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The greater the invasion of property 
rights, the more rigorously should the fore- 
going tests be applied. To strike down a 
statute if it fails to meet these requirements 
is not to quarrel with the wisdom of the 
legislature, it is rather to deny that the 
legislature had the constitutional power to 
pass the act in the first place—a time hon- 
ored and sacred duty of the judiciary. 

The exponents of resale price maintenance 
offer three separate bases as its raison d'etre: 

1. The goodwill of the manufacturer, as 
it inheres in the trademark is protected from 
depreciation in value resultant from a lower- 
ing of the price at the wholesale and retail 
levels, 

2. The competing wholesalers and/or re- 
tailers are protected from “predatory” and 
“cutthroat” competition. 

3. The consumer is benefited because with 
the elimination of loss-leader selling he will 
not be lured into a store and ultimately pay 
a higher price for off-brand goods. 

All of these are worthwhile interests. If 
the fair trade laws would in fact serve them 
in a real and substantial manner, I believe 
that a due process objection could not be 
sustained. 

The will theory is the oldest one, and 
it still has the widest currency in the opin- 
ions upholding fair trade, Hudson Distrib- 
utors v. Upjohn, 190 N.E. 2d 460 (Sup. Ct., 
Ohio—1963). It achieved full blown status 
with Old Dearborn Distributors v. Seagrams, 
supra. The very core of the opinion is found 
at page 193; 

“The pr aim of the law is to pro- 
tect the property—namely, the good will— 
of the producer, which he still owns. The 
price restriction is adopted as appropriate 
means to that perfectly legitimate end, and 
not as an end in itself.” 

It appears crystal clear that the court 
validated fair trade simply and solely be- 
cause it was sufficiently convinced that a very 
questionable means—price fixing—was being 
used to subserve a legitimate end—the pro- 
tection of the manufacturer’s good will. At 
least, in this instance, the court was ap- 
parently sanctioning the doctrine that the 
end justifies the means. By clear implica- 
tion, however, if the actual purpose and 
ultimate effect of the law was price fixing 
and the attendant reduction in competition, 
it would have been stricken as being un- 
constitutional. The court at page 196 noted 
that the body of fact and opinion (in 1936) 
was in conflict as to whether or not the real 
purpose was to protect good will or to stifle 
competition: 

“The legislation here in question proceeds 
upon the former and not the latter view; 
and the legislative determination in that re- 
spect, in the circumstances here disclosed, is 
conclusive so far as this court is concerned. 
Where the question of what the facts estab- 
lish is a fairly debatable one, we accept and 
carry into effect the opinion of the 
legislature.” 

As your chancellor indicated earlier, in 
1963, a court should indeed be reluctant to 
accept a legislative factual determination 
made in the early 1930's in connection with 
the Fair Trade Act, primarily because the 
record shows that very few, if any, legisla- 
tures bothered to make an inquiry into the 
facts, and secondarily, because their judg- 
ment was inevitably colored by the bleak 
economic circumstances prevailing, In the 
growing and prosperous economy of the 
sixties, are we to be shackled by economic 
concepts arising out of an earlier unhappier 
day? 

Furthermore, if good will is the purpose 
to be served, why have the manufacturers, 
who presumably would be the most immedi- 
ate beneficiaries, not led the fight to pass 
fair trade laws? Not only have they avoided 
the battle, they have, for the most part 
dragged their feet in trying to resist the im- 
position of fair trade arrangements. As 
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proof, your chancellor cites the host of anti- 
trust actions brought against wholesaler and 
dealer organizations resulting from attempts 
to coerce manufacturers to enter fair trade 
agreements or raise mar ‘ 

See also 64 Yale Law Journal, page 967, 
et seq. 

Fortune magazine (January 1949, p. 70- 
71) provides us with an illuminating in- 
sight into the coercion that has been used 
to tame recalcitrant manufacturers. In 
1935 Pepsodent renounced its fair trade 
program, California pharmacists stored it 
in basements and dumped in it ashcans. 
The product soon vanished in drugstores 
around the country. Signs appeared “We do 
not carry Pepsodent." Thereupon Pepso- 
dent caved in. It signed up again for fair 
trade and even contributed $25,000 toward 
a national Fair Trade Act war chest. 
Photographs of the check subsequently ap- 
peared in Pepsodent ads to put the Nation's 
druggists on notice that the company was 
back in the fold for good. Since then the 
druggists have used the boycott, or the 
threat of it, with impressive effect. Phillips 
(milk of magnesia), Barbasol, and National 
Distillers all balked at first, but soon saw 
the light and signed up. 

This then is the irony to end all ironies. 
A law is passed purporting to aid and benefit 
the manufacturers—a law which it hasn't 
asked for, it hasn't desired, and which for 
the most part it has actively resisted. Such 
is the paradox of fair trade. 

Other equally valid reasons exist for re- 
jecting the goodwill theory. One wonders 
why the overwhelming concentration of 
fair-traded items is to be found In the drug 
and health and beauty aid field. Why is 
fair trade virtually nonexistent in food, 
clothing, hardware, cigarettes, heavy ap- 
Pllances, automobiles, furniture, gasoline, 
farm equipment, and other major consumer 
goods industries. Indeed, the American Fair 
Trade Council has estimated that only 5 

t of the retail trade in the United 
States is in fair trade sales, 
Jour. 754, 765.) 


GOODWILL—IS IT? 


Are we to believe that these non-fair-trad- 
ing manufacturers are unconcerned with 
their goodwill? Are they to see it 
demolished by free pricing on the retail level, 
when they could preserve it by merely enter- 
ing into one agreement with a cooperative 
distributor? Perhaps only drug manufac- 
turers are endowed with the business acu- 
men necessary to appreciate that price main- 
tenance enhances their goodwill. The an- 
swer is obvious to your chancellor—the good- 
will theory is pure, unadulterated non- 
sense, which the proponents of fair trade 
have foisted upon the courts and public 
in order to clothe their selfish motives with 
an aura of respectability. The reason the 
drug manufacturers fair trade their products 
is because it is In this field that the strong- 
est dealer organizations (particularly 
NARD) favoring price maintenance have de- 
veloped. Pepsodent to its dismay would no 
doubt verify this. 

There are also sound economic reasons, 
inherent in the workings of the marketplace 
which belie the argument that a manufac- 
turer’s good will is diminished by price re- 
duction. Discerning economists have ob- 
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See e.g. United States v. Frankfort Dis- 
tillers, 324, U.S. 293 (1945); U.S. v. National 
Wholesale Druggists Association, 61 F. Supp. 
590 (D. N. J. 1945); U.S. v. National Association 
of Retail Druggists, 1947 trade case, par. 
61026 (D.N.J. 1947); U.S. v. New York State 
Pharmaceutical Assn., 1947 trade case, par. 
61031 (S.D.N.¥. 1947); U.S. Memphis Retail 
Appliance Dealers Ass’n. 1957 trade case, par. 
68704 (W.D. Tenn. 1957); United States v. 
Retail Liquor Dealers Ass’n. 1957 trade case, 
par. 68751 (E.D. Tenn. 1957). 
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served that it is only with high-priced status 
Symbol goods that a price reduction has an 
adverse effect on good will, Such mer- 
chandise is bought to satisfy the consumer's 
yearning for conspicuous consumption. A 
reduction in price would in fact reduce the 
demand which in and of itself keeps the 
price high* To illustrate, if a dealer were 
foolish enough to sell a Cadillac or a Lin- 
coln for $3,000 besides selling at a loss, he 
would tend to diminish the invaluable “rich 
man image” these products evoke in the 
Public mind. In the long run this prac- 
tice would result in a diminution of demand. 

The items which are fair traded by the 
Plaintiff do not by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation fit within this category. Vitamins, 
totlet articles, drugs, and medicinal products, 
are mass produced for all consumers. The 
lower the price, the greater the appeal—as 
attested by the successful merchandising 
Practices of the defendants and other dis- 
count houses. 

CUTTHROAT COMPETITION—WHAT? 


The second justification for fair trade— 
that it prevents predatory price cutting and 
cutthroat competition—has been frequently 
Offered. Bristol Meyers Company v. Lit Bros. 
Inc., 336 Pa. 81, GA 2d 843 (1939). The rea- 
son has merit in the sense that by stifling 
competition entirely, we surely eliminate its 
injurious forms. In the same manner, there 
Would be no lung cancer if all lungs were 
Temoved. In both instances, the resultant 
effect upon the body and upon business in 
generali is the same—suffocation. 

It is important to bear in mind that the 
fair trade price is normally set high enough 
to allow the least efficient, highest cost deal- 
er to make a profit. It is readily under- 
Standable that a streamlined discount store, 
With low overhead, can sell below the fair 
trade price and still make a fair profit. Con- 
Sider the case of Mr. John Schwegmann, ac- 
Cording to a Federal district judge in Louisi- 
ana: “The evidence is uncontradicted that 
the defendants made a fair profit in all 
sales of plaintiff's products below the fair 
trade price. The evidence is also uncontra- 
dicted that the defendants sell the products 
of most, if not all plaintiff's competitors be- 
low the fair trade price. The defendants 
are simply efficient retailers who pass on the 
fruits of that efficiency to the buying pub- 
Uc in the form of lower prices, Enforce- 
ment of the Fair Trade Act would protect 
Other retailers from this type of competi- 
tion.“ EH Lilly v. Swhkengmann Bros., 109 
F. Supp. 269, 270 (ED. La. 1953). 

This description in the opinion of your 
chancellor would be equally appropriate in 
describing the business methods of the de- 
fendants Although high cost inefficient re- 
tallers may scathingly denounce all price 
cutting as “predatory” and “cutthroat,” 
what they are really angry at is price com- 
Petition per se. 

In Commonwealth v. Zasloff, 338 Pa. 457, 13 
A 2d. 67, 70 (1940), the court struck down a 
Statute which proscribed healthy competi- 
tion in its zeal to eliminate its sinister 
aspects: “Price cutting, in itself, is not an 
evil, on the contrary, the more intense the 
competition, the greater the likely advantage 
to the purchasing public. Indeed, there is 
no reason why a merchant should not make 
an absolute gift of merchandise to his cus- 
tomers, if he desires to be benevolent or 
thereby to advertise his business. There are 
many other conceivable and wholly proper 
reasons which might induce him to make 
sales without profit, as, for example, a ne- 
Cessity of paying importunate creditors. It 
is only when the object of price cutting is 

to destroy a competitor by suffering 


*Seligman & Love, Price Cutting & Price 
Maintenance, 185-186 (1937); 69 Yale Law 
Journal, 168, 180. 
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a temporary loss in order to gain an ulti- 
mate monopoly or to defraud the public by 
seducing them into the purchase of other 
goods at an exorbitant price—that the sell- 
ing of goods at less than cost may constitute 
an economic or social evil. The Pennsyl- 
vania Act, therefore, is arbitrary, and the 
means which its employs are grossly out of 
proportion to the object which its seeks to 
attain.” 

Predatory competition can be eliminated 
by legislation much narrower in scope. The 
Pennsylvania Unfair Sales Act, 73 P.S. 211, 
would already seem to accomplish the de- 
sired end. Using the police power as a meat 
ax, when only a scalpel is needed, is an abuse 
of power which should not be tolerated. 

The most patently specious argument of- 
fered in support of fair trade is that it is 
beneficial to the consumer. This argument 
has validity only in the sense that fair trade 
prohibits loss-leader selling, which can be 
used to dupe the unwary. However, since 
this form of selling is clearly “predatory” in 
that the leader is sold at a loss (Bristol 
Myers v. Lit, supra, p. 846) it would seem 
that the Pennsylvania Unfair Sales Act, cited 
above, affords adequate protection against 
this practice. 

DISCOUNT STORES BENEFIT PUBLIC 


For the small benefit of eliminating the 
loss-leader, a heavy toll is exacted. It is 
self-evident that where fair trade is effec- 
tive, the consumer must of necessity pay a 
higher price. As mentioned above, the fair 
trade price is pegged at a level which guar- 
antees the most inefficient, high-cost re- 
tailer a profit. “The streamlined discount 
store, by eliminating the frills of credit, 
high rent, individual customer service, and 
delivery service is able to effect savings which 
can be passed on to the consumer,” 44 NI. 
Bar Journal, p. 754 et seq. One need not be 
an economist to realize that the fair trade 
wall nullifies this benefit by forcing the low- 
cost and high-cost retailer to sell at the same 
price.” The corollary is equally obvicus— 
a low-income consumer is literally forced to 
pay for the frills which his afluent neigh- 
bors receive when they deal at a high-over- 
head store. 

This adverse price structure has been 
studied In those fair trade areas which bor- 
der on free pricing zones such as Washing- 
ton, D.C. (free), and Maryland (fair trade). 
A study of 117 branded drug items showed 
that 35 cost one-third less in Washington 
than in Maryland, 38 about 25 cents less, and 
29 about one-seventh less. A comparison of 
free trading Missouri with fair trade Illinois 
shows the same 8 “The St. Louls Star 
Times calculated that 54 fair trade drug 
items cost an average of 16.2 percent more 
on the east bank of the Mississippi than on 
the St. Louls side,” Fortune magazine (Jan- 
uary 1949, p. 70). 

In light of this we sre not surprised to 
learn that “consumer organizations and 
labor organizations speaking as consumers, 
generally join with department store, mail 
order, and other opposing dealer groups in 
opposing resale price maintenance,” FTC 
report on resale price maintenance, pp. 5-6 
(1945). 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION URGE REPEAL OF 
FAIR TRADE LAW 


In the opinion of your chancellor, fair 
trade pricing has no effect on the manu- 
facturer’s goodwill. It does far beyond the 
necessities of the case in harmful 
competition; and it succeeds in extracting a 
higher price from the consumer. What then 
is the actual purpose and ultimate economic 
effect of resale price maintenance? Simply 
stated—"“‘it is to fix prices,” so as to elimi- 
nate price competition on the wholesale and 
retail level of distribution. This is the con- 
clusion reached by the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission—the two 
bodies charged with protecting our free en- 
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terprise economy. Both have advocated re- 
peal of the fair trade laws,” 44 Ilinois Bar 
Journal, p. 754; 45 Illinois Law Review, p. 391. 

Those who are best qualified to know— 
the economist— are in virtually unanimous 
agreement” that the “primary purpose and 
effect of fair trade is to reduce price com- 
petition,” 65 Yale Law Journal, p. 24; 16 
University of Pittsburgh Law Review, p. 59. 

In Skaggs Drug v. General Electric Com- 
pany, 315 P. 2d 967, 63 N. M., 215 (1957), the 
court held fair trade to be unconstitutional, 
and rendered what your chancellor believes 
to be the most well reasoned and able opin- 
ion in this area of the law. See particularly 
the following at p. 974: 

“In substance, therefore what is the real 
purpose of the Fair Trade Act? No matter 
what high sounding terms are used such as 
tree and open competition,’ ‘unfair competi- 
tion,’ and ‘protection of goodwill,’ it is a 
matter of common knowledge that it is a 
price fixing statute, designed primarily to 
destroy competition at the retail level. The 
high sounding phrases used with respect to 
the trademark owners are simply excuses and 
not a reason for the law.” 

A statute whose sole purpose and function 
is to relieve one relatively small (but influ- 
ential) group from the price competition 
offered by its competitors is a clearcut abuse 
of the police power and should be nullified. 
Gam done v. Commonwealth, 375 Pa. 547, 101 
A. 2d, 634 (1954); Tyson and Brother United 
Theater Ticket Offices v. Banton, 273 US. 
418 (1926). 

DELEGATING LAWMAKING POWER 

A further brief comment is called for in 
answer to defendant's contention that the 
act in its effect results in an unconstitutional 
delegation of the police power. It is urged 
that by giving the parties to a fair trade 
agreement, the power to bind all nonsigners, 
in reality the manufacturer Is exercising law- 
making powers. The argument has been ac- 
cepted by several States in ruling the act un- 
constitutional, Bulova Wateh Company v. 
Robinson, 252 Iowa 740 (1961); Quality Oil 
v. Dupont, 182 Kan. 488 (1959). 

TO HOLD NONSIGNERS IS TO VIOLATE CONTRACT 
CONCEPT 


This court concurs. In Your Chancellor's 


striction by accepting the goods. Old Dear- 
born Distributors, supra, pages 193-194, Gen- 
eral Electric v. Klein, 121, NN. S., 2d 37, 50- 
51 is a fine example of the fuzzy thinking we 
encounter so often in this area: 

“As pointed out in Old Dearborn * * è 
the statute does not attempt to fix prices, nor 
does it delegate such power to private per- 
sons. It permits designated private persons 
to contract with respect thereto but con- 
tains no element of compulsion and leaves 
the parties free to enter into such contracts 
or not as they see fit.” 

To consider a nonsigner as a contractual 
party is to torture the meaning of “contract” 
into a totally allen concept.“ Because “the 
law should look at truth and reality through 
whatever disguise it may assume.” Your 


It should be noted that in Schwegmann 
v. Calvert Corporation, 341 U.S. 384, 390 
(1951), the court rejected Old Dearborn's 
“consent in advance” and realistically cate- 
gorized nonsigners as “recalcitrants * * * 
dragged by the heels and compelled to sub- 
mit to price fixing.” Pennsylvania, equally 
aware of the realities, has held that the act 
sounds in tort not assumpsit. Gillette Com- 
yore tN Master, 408 Pa. 292, 182 A. 2d 734 
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Chancellor must agree with the defendants 

that an unlawful delegation of legislative 

power has taken place. 

PENNSYLVANIA SUPREME COURT'S RECENT CRIT- 
CISM OF FAIR TRADE LAW 


In view of this blatant disregard of con- 
stitutional safeguards, together with a very 
shabby legislative history, (See Corwin's 
Memorandum, supra,) we are not surprised 
that 21 of our State courts have invalidated 
the law. It is a familiar and salutary rule 
that on matters of economic policy the 
courts should, with rare exception defer to 
legislative wisdom, Maz Factor v. Kunsman, 
55 p., 2d 177 (Sup. Ct. Cal., 1936). Your 
chancellor submits that this “illegitimate 
child of the depression” is such an excep- 
tion, if for no other reason than the his- 
torical fact that the various legislatures 
(Pennsylvania included) passed the law 
with only the most perfunctory inquiry into 
its economic wisdom—as attested by the 
paucity of public hearings, committee de- 
bates, etc. Mr. Justice Cohen declared in 
the case of Morris Shuman t/a Shuman 
Pharmacy et al. y. Bernies Drug Concessions 
t/a Bernie’s Cut Rate on January 21, 1963, 
409 Pa. 539: 

“Because of the inherently pernicious na- 
ture of price-fixing agreements, they have 
been declared invalid both at common law 
and illegal per se under the Federal anti- 
trust laws. Gulf Oil v. Mays, 401 Pa. 413 
(1960) Schwegmann Brothers v. Calvert Dis- 
tillers Corp., 341 US. 384 (1950); as Mr. 
Chief Justice Warren stated in the United 
States v. McKesson and Robbins, Inc. 351 
US. 305-309-10 (1956). 

“It has been held too often to require 
elaboration now that price fixing is con- 
trary to the policy of competition under- 
lying the Sherman Act and that its illegal- 
ity does not depend on a showing of its un- 
reasonableness, since it is conclusively pre- 
sumed to be unreasonable. It makes no 
difference whether the motives of the par- 
ticipants are good or evil; whether the price 
fixing is accomplished by express contract 
or by some more subtle ee . oe 

ts mar con ; whether 
Bas wee at interstate commeres aet- 
ed is large or small; or whether the effect 
of the agreement is to raise or decrease 
prices.” 

This is fundamental, and your chancellor 
makes it a part of this adjudication. Vir- 
tually every Justice of our Supreme Court 
has at one time or another been critical in 
their opinions of the economic soundness of 
fair trade laws in general. Up to 1960, the 
highest appellate courts of 21 States have 
held nonsigner clauses repugnant to their 
State constitutions. As Mr. Justice Cohen 
said: “Changing patterns of merchandising 
and distribution require a reappraisal of the 
underlying premises of fair trade legisla- 
tion.” 

Likewise in the case of Mead Johnson & 
Co. v. Breggar (189 A. 2d, 866, at p. 869 
(1963)), Mr. Justice Musmanno in a mag- 
nificent opinion, said: “Price fixing is, at its 
best, a drastic curtailment of competitive 
free enterprise, one of the main pillars of 
the support of the entire American economic 
structures, At its worse, it becomes a strait- 
jacket on initiative in business resulting in 
monopoly manacling progress so as to serve 
a possible conspiratorial status quo. The 
very idea that a commercial entity may hold 


in one fettering price-fixing grasp all busi- - 


nessmen engaged in vending a certain prod- 
uct, Just as a herdsman holds lassoed cattle 
on the plains, offends against the most ele- 
mentary concept of a free and independent 
society." 

Your chancellor firmly believes and states 
in language crystal clear: “Prices set under 
the so-called fair trade laws are, in actuality, 
a price-fixing scheme and always are in con- 
flict with the Federal antitrust laws.” 

Fair trade laws deny consumers the bene- 
fits ef price competition, The fair trade 
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laws to your chancellor are a misnomer and 
recognized so by our courts. 

Having said all of this, your chancellor 
finds himself in the same unhappy posture as 
District Judge Watkins (Parke Davis v. 
G. EM., Inc., 1962 trade case, par. 70196— 
D. O.-Md.), although being in full accord 
with the defendant's position, I must with 
great reluctance decide in favor of the plain- 
tiff. I am so constrained because our Su- 
preme Court has held the Pennsylvania act 
to be constitutional. Burche Co. v. Gen- 
eral Electric Company (382 Pa, 370, 116 A. 2d 
361 (1955)). Although the act was not 
critically examined in that case, as to this 
date, it is the law, and we are bound by it. 
However, we cannot fail to note that recently 
our highest Court has shown a positive in- 
clination to reappraise the underlying eco- 
nomic and legal principles supporting fair 
trade, Shuman v. Bernie’s Drug Concessions, 
Inc. (409 Pa. 539, 187 A 2d 660 (1963); 
Meade Johnson v. Breggar (189 A. 2d 866 
(1963) ). 

I would certainly hope that the defendants 
accept the invitation by filing an appeal. 
Perhaps, when that reappraisal is made this 
lengthy opinion will be affirmed, and the 
decision rendered herein will be reversed. 

In the opinion of your chancellor fair 
trade laws were born out of a depression— 
and the high pressure lobbies were driving 
a spear at the jugular vein of trade and 
sound economic practices. We cannot see 
the wisdom of a State permitting price fixing 
as economically and logically sound—for to 
attempt the same policies in interstate com- 
merce finds one in the legal clutches of the 
Federal law for violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. 

Following the findings of fact and the 
arguments set forth in this adjudication, 
your chancellor comes to the following con- 
clusions of law: 

1. The act of June 5, 1935, Public Law 266, 
as amended, 73 P.S. 7, 8, is not contrary to 
and in violation of article 1, section 1, of 
the constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

2. Said act does not constitute an unlaw- 
ful delegation of legislative power, and is 
in all other respects declared to be consti- 
tutional. 

3. The plaintiff, as a manufacturer of 
trademarked goods, which are in fair and 
open competition with commodities of the 
same general class produced by others, and 
which are the subject of a valid and sub- 
sisting resale price maintenance agreement, 
is entitled to the benefits conferred under 
said act. : 

4. The defendants’ conduct, consisting of 
knowingly advertising, offering for sale, and 
selling the plaintiff's goods, at less than the 
specified prices, constitutes unfair competi- 
tion within the meaning of section 2, as 
amended, of said act, 

5. Accordingly, the plaintiff is entitled to 
an injunction, wherein the defendants are 
and shall be enjoined from committing any 
further violations of plaintiff's resale price 
maintenance agreement, to the end that all 
squibb products henceforth sold by the de- 
fendants shall be at a price not less than 
the minimum prices set forth in said agree- 
ment. 


Southern Governors Adopt Textile 
Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr, DORN. Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished and able Governor of South 
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Carolina, the Honorable Donald Russell, 
forwarded to us a copy of resolution VI 
on textiles adopted by the Southern Gov- 
nors’ Conference, August 21, 1963. 
Icommend this timely resolution to the 
attention of the President, his Cabinet, 
and to each Member of the Congress: 
RESOLUTION VI—TEXTILES 


Whereas the Committee on the Effect of 
Foreign Imports on the Domestic Economy 
has reported to this meeting of the Southern 
Governors’ Conference that the economies of 
the southern States and employment 
throughout the Nation is heavily dependent 
upon the health of the textile industry; and 

Whereas the President has recognized the 
existing need for aid to the textile industry 
by the announcement on May 2, 1961, of a 
seven-point program of assistance; and 

Whereas included in this seven-point pro- 
gram was his recognition of the textile in- 
dustry's importance to national security in 
that the President, as his seventh point, 
stated: “An application by the textile indus- 
try for action under existing statues such as 
the escape clause or the national security 
provision of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act will be carefully considered on its 
merits”; and 

Whereas an application under the national 
security provision of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act was filed with the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization (now the 
Office of Emergency Planning) on May 15, 
1961, on behalf of the combined fiber, textile, 
and apparel industries, asking for an investi- 
gation to determine whether textile products 
are being imported into the United States 
in such quantities and under such circum- 
stances as to threaten to impair the national 
security; and 

Whereas under the provisions of section 232 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 no de- 
crease in or elimination of any duty or other 
import restriction of the United States can 
be taken if the President determines that 
such reduction or elimination would threaten 
to impair the national security; and 

Whereas the President in order to make 
his determination needs the findings and 
recommendation of the Office of Emergency 
Planning with respect to said pending ap- 
plication; and 

Whereas in recognition of the importance 
of said application and a recommendation 
thereunder, the President said, in a letter to 
the Honorable Cart Vinson on February 26, 
1962, “Finally, there is now pending before 
the Office of Emergency Planning an appli- 
cation by the textile industry for relief under 
the national security provision of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act. Consideration 
of the case upon its merits is being expedited 
and I am requesting the Office of Emergency 
Planning to make a recommendation to me 
without any unnecessary delay“; and where- 
as the United States is now preparing to 
negotiate the reduction of barriers to inter- 
national trade under the authority of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962; and 

Whereas our chief negotiator, the negoti- 
ating teams, and the Tariff Commission, in 
the preparation of the bargaining lists and 
in any later negotiations, would be ma- 
terlally aided and strengthened by a decision 
of the Office of Emergency Planning as to 
the vital importance of the textile industry 
to the national security; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Meeting of the Southern Governors’ Con- 
jerence in White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
August 19, 1963, That the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, including the 
Office of the Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations, be advised that the Southern 
Governors’ Conference urges them not to 
prepare bargaining lists and not to com- 
mence bargaining under the authority 
granted by the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
with respect to any segment of the textile 
industry before a decision has been rendered 
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by the Office of Emergency Planning on the 
application filed by that industry; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to each Member of the Congress, and 
to Christian A. Herter, the President's Spe- 
cial Representative for Trade Negotiations. 


Business Citizenship in Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Dr. Shane MacCarthy, prominent 
citizen of the Washington community 
and formerly Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Physical Fitness, was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Med- 
al Award by the Cosmopolitan Club of 
Washington. 

The address Dr. MacCarthy made in 
connection with the acceptance of this 
award on October 22, 1963, was indeed 
thought provoking. Therefore, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith a copy of his remarks entitled 
“Business Citizenship in Perspective”: 

BUSINESS CITIZENSHIP IN PERSPECTIVE 
(Remarks of Dr. Shane MacCarthy on his 
acceptance of the Distinguished Service 

Medal Award of the Cosmopolitan Club, 

October 22, 1963) 

There are times when silence is more elo- 
quent than words. This is such an occa- 
sion, When gratitude is given to Cosmopoli- 
tan in the name of all who worked with me 
on various civic projects and heartfelt thanks 
€xpressed for the honor conferred this day 
on my family and me, no more need be said. 
However, such a response would run the risk 
of generating misinterpretation as to some of 
my feelings at this moment about our Capi- 
tal and its future. 

I've been in Washington well nigh 40 years. 
To this home of mine I came in my early 
teens to later marry a girl who is a second 
generation Washingtonian and we are blessed 
With five native Washingtonian sons. Thus, 
my roots here are very deep. My hopes for 
the morrow are optimistic because my faith 
in people is solid. However, “hopes” are 
fragile if they remain mere words and “faith” 
that puts reliance on others to do good works 
is a deluding attribute. In Washington at 

moment are many who share these hopes 
and this faith. But, multiplying such con- 
Cepte achieves no tangible benefits for our 
Capital unless we as private citizens set 
aside the idle habit of talk and involve our- 
Selves with all the resources at our command 
in a master action plan for Washington. 

The focus of the world is now on Washing- 
ton. This might seem like an enviable posi- 
tion for any one community. And to a 
degree it is—if those of us who live here 
realize our personal obligations and our 
Opportunities, The emphasis of attention at 
this time however, has questionable merit. 
Being the site of the Government of the most 
important country in the world makes 
“Washington” a name known to every hamlet 
in every clime. Simultaneously, our city of 
renown and beauty has been attracting 
attention as a center of crime and irresponsi- 
bility. And we must ever remember that the 
honor of being a national capital does not 
Shield and overcome the bad image ema- 
nating from this same spot. In fact, the 
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facilities of communication are only too 


practices, and 
end-all of our city on the Potomac is badness 
in every guise. 

Washington D.C, is at a perilous juncture 
today. While it is the center of National 
Government, it appears unable to govern it- 
self. This does not mean that the Federal 
Government should take direct administra- 
tion of affairs. Neither is the comment to 
be interpreted as a criticism of the commis- 
sion system or a plea for what is called 
“home rule.“ When I observe taat aera 
ington “appears unable to govern I'm 
referring to my disappointment that the 
people who live in the metropolitan area of 
our National Capital are too often mute when 
they should speak and too often indifferent 
when they should be involved in responsible 
action. 

Our great Capital City has its social, eco- 
nomic, educational, culture and political 
problems. It’s a shocking set of circum- 
stances which makes a parent fear for the 
safety of children who may be molested by 
irresponsible scoundrels. Business is a 
direct loser when a husband will not allow 
his wife and daughters to shop after sun- 
down. The continual influx of people— 
frequently children alone—into Washington 
is compounding its housing, health, educa- 
tional and many other problems. 

While these conditions do not justify call- 
ing Washington—all Washington—a city of 
slums, or a crime-ridden Capitol, the com- 
posite envisionment offers a salutary 
warning that a continuity of what is bad 
will bring what will be worse and harder 
to cope with in the days ahead. When there 
are ever-widening cracks in the moral cement 
of a soclety's foundation, the structure can 
topple into a confused jumble of debris. 

The ostrich approach of sweeping prob- 
lems under rugs is sidestepping our con- 
scientious responsibility. Can we afford 
mediocrity in our living, health, and educa- 
tional standards In the District of Columbia? 
Yes we can, to our own detriment and ulti- 
mate disaster. Thus, when we soft-pedal the 
facts lest knowledge of them would create 
embarrassment, we are allowing the image to 
control our decision. We are choosing our 
words and molding our thoughts merely to 
please the recipient. This is the substitu- 
tion of shadow for substance and stich a 
process will solve nothing. At this moment 
in W. too much of this brand of 
cowardly conduct is the custom. Asking for 
more money, more facilities, more police, 
more judges, more doctors, more jobs, more 
recréational activities, more of everything 
is giving quantity priority over quality. This 
is the easy answer of expediency. With ex- 
panding population more public facilities 
of all kinds are, indeed, necessary but the 
quantity answer of more police does not, 
for example, solve juvenile delinquency. It 
merely means there will be more patrolmen 
on the beat to keep up with the delinquent 
Joneses. 

And what is achieved by the availability 
of jobs if openings in the manual arts and 
service trades are rejected by those who 
know not the dignity of honest labor, or 
worse, the applicants have no vocational 
training to fill the needs? Additional medi- 
cally proficient men and women might well 
explain the dangers of sex promiscuity but 
the inculcation of moral character demands 
more time, attention, and prayer. If the 
community conscience is so numbed that 
punishment for crime deliberately committed 
is to be too often replaced by excuse, then 
adding more judges is of little avail. 

Thus, the time has come for more 
thorough, courageous, dynamic, and effective 
solutions to the difficulties besetting the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

Look at our public educational system in 
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Washington. Today, it is far from being the 
model for the Nation. 

Recently, I recommended to the ess 
that Superintendent Hansen be given the 
authority and the money to have a survey 
conducted by an outside, impartial, objective, 
professional organization, of which there are 
many in the United States, to examine and 
assess in depth the current educational prac- 
tices and needs in our Washington public | 
schools and to report publicly on its findings. 

Administering 170 public schools is a big 
and complicated business. The recommen- 
dation to the Congress was in keeping with 
the proven precedent of all business estab- 
lishments which periodically invite outside 
administrative management agencies to an- 
alyze their policies and procedures with a 
view toward eliminating what is weak and 
unprofitable, improving what is already good, 
and installing what is required for best re- 
sults. Such a survey should be done in depth 
to bring forth the facts—from a citywide 
battery of IQ, aptitude, and achievement 
tests on the actual status of every boy and 
every girl in our public school system. It 18 
only when the human product is known that 
the educational method most appropriate for 
its fullest growth and development can be 
designed. This recommendation will remain 
on dead center unless the voice of the people 
is articulate in its demand. 

Into an already overburdened and over- 
crowded school system is now dumped the 
complex dropout problem—with demoraliz- 
ing results. Holding these unfortunate boys 
and girls in the classrooms is achieving only 
one end—keeping them off the streets. Such 
individuals are, indeed, a menace on the 
streets, with nothing to do and boredom 
ever beckoning badness. But it is most un- 
fair to the teacher, to the class, and to the 
dropout himself, who in practically all cases 
needs special training, to entice him back 
merely to make the public image that the 
dropout problem is under control. 

Making the classroom a youth hostel for 
dropouts is an indication of how we have un- 
loaded community problems on the schools 
and neutarlized their educational effective- 
ness. Safe living environment is not a police 
problem; sanitary living is not a public 
health problem; the dropout and the delin- 
quent are not school problems; apprentice 
training is not a labor problem. All of these 
and more are community problems. Coun- 
cils, commissions, and committees too 
numerous to name have done much research 
in these areas but now is the time for broad- 
scale community action. Shall this be by 
Government or by the private sector of our 
capital? Here's the opportunity for the 
power of the people to assert itself. In our 
midst are hundreds of business and profes- 
sional organizations of all kinds promoting 
the sale of ideas, services or products, Re- 
gardless of their field of endeavor, now is the 
time for them to realize that in the hierarchy 
of values none can ignore their responsibility 
to help their capital. If the social and civic 
fabric of our fair city continues to ravel then 
this will be no place for advancing their busi- 
ness endeavors. 

The mistaken notion abounds that busi- 
ness and professional groups are concerned 
only with the area of private interest, leaving 
the prevalent impression that only govern- 
ment cares for the public interest. This 
false icon must be shattered, and here in our 
National Capital private business has both 
the obligation and the opportunity to do so, 
An injurious view of the free enterprise effort 
comes into existence by default because too 
often private business wears blinkers and 
ignores its full responsibilities. This is why 
exploitation, gain, and profit at any cost are 
equated with competitive business and gov- 
ernment gets credit for objectivity, imparti- 
ality, honesty, and working for the poor and 
the downtrodden. Being in government 
gives a person no halo of integrity and no 
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more ability than a private businessman to 
determine what is in the public interest. It 
is with this breadth of vision, therefore, that 
the private business sector of our National 
Capital, represented by more than 500 busi- 
ness and professional associations, possessing 
unbounded talent and specialists in numer- 
ous fields, must recognize that far beyond 
their own limited business objectives extends 
their community responsibility to fulfill the 
public purpose for which we all exist. With 
a combined conviction they must come from 
the sidelines and initiate a leadership for 
continued action so that the exemplar for 
all other cities to emulate will be our own 
Washington. 


Shipping and Its Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other very interesting and informative 
article on the problems in the maritime 
industry has been written by Mrs. Helen 
Delich Bentley. maritime editor of the 
Baltimore Sun, and was printed in the 
Sun yesterday. Because of the impor- 
tance of this subject to our economy, I 
am inserting it in the Appendix of the 
Record for the perusal of the Members: 
SHIPPING AND ITS PROBLEMS—STUDIES INSTEAD 

k OF STRIKES 

(By Helen Delich Bentley) 


Because there are no precedents, the peo- 
ple conducting the two major labor studies 
now underway in the maritime industry are 
taking considerable time to complete the 
necessary basic factfinding and analysis, ac- 
cording to the two experts heading up the 
performing teams. One study concentrates 
on the problems of the seagoing unions, the 
other on longshore and dockers’ needs. 

Prof. James J. Healy, of Harvard Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, and who has served on numerous 
factfinding boards including the current rail- 
road work rules board, is concentrating the 
offshore seamen’s study in New York and 
San Francisco, headquarters of the seamen’s 
unions and steamship lines. The one excep- 
tion has been a 10-day tour in Hawall to 
study the labor problems relative to that 
on so dependent upon water transporta- 

on. 


The prime aim of the seamen's study is to 
analyze the patchwork of union contracts 
that has grown up over the years creating the 
greatest competitive whipsawing in any in- 
dustry. The whipsawing has arisen out of 
the fact there are at least nine leading mari- 
time unions—contending against each 
other—and four major shipping organiza- 
tions handling labor relations. Another ad- 
verse factor has been the erratic expiration 
dates of the various contracts. A common 
termination date has been described before 
Congress as one of the major needs to stabi- 
lize the labor picture aboard the ships. 

The whipsawing among the seamen’s 
unions works in this way. When the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific begins negotiating for a 
contract on September 15, its representa- 
tives say they want 1.2 percent more for their 
vacation fund because the National Maritime 
Union on the east coast received that on 
June 15. The Pacific Maritime Association— 
some of whose members also operate on the 
east coast and were part of the group grant- 
ing the NMU increase—reply. “But we gave 
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you 1.2 percent extra in pensions 3 years ago 
and the NMU was just coming up to that 1.2 
percent.” The union answer is, that doesn't 
count now because the 1.2 percent we want 
now is in vacation fund and that is where 
we want it.” 

When the NMU enters negotiations the 
next time, it makes similar whipsawing de- 
mands because the SUP succeeded in obtain- 
ing a new percentage here and there. 

The International Organization of Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots and the National Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association likewise 
whipsaw back and forth from east coast to 
west coast, and against one another on both 
coasts. In fact, the running battle between 
deck officers and engineering officers for high- 
er recognition is one of the problems that 
has tied up the N.S. Savannah for so long. 
The Savannah is a perfect example of the 
sad effect of whipsawing in this industry. 

As a result of this reciprocal bickering for 
the past 15 years, the mediators of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service 
often have found themselves without any 
background information on where this 6 
percent or that 3.2 percent originated, or ac- 
tually who has a higher overall package in 
what particular category. 

A centralized collection of such informa- 
tion was felt to be vital to the future suc- 
cess of bargaining in the shipping industry— 
if the American merchant marine was to 
escape being scuttled amid labor disputes 
and contracts. A steering committee was 
set up by the Departments of Labor and 
Commerce to work on this pressing matter. 
Herbert Schmertz, then general counsel of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Sery- 
ice and now special assistant to the direc- 
tor, is the executive director. Members are 
Vincent Macaluso, of Commerce, and Joseph 
Goldberg, of Labor. Professor Healy was se- 
lected to make the actual study by the Mari- 
time Administration, because of his wide 
background in the maritime labor field and 
his reputation as a labor arbitrator. 

He hopes to have a tentative report to- 
gether by the end of the year. The final 
study is to list all of the provisions in all 
contracts, as well as how they were attained, 
and appraisals of some of the principal prob- 
lems of labor. 

It might be well if his study included a 
suggested solution as to how the industry 
might be rescued from the pattern which has 
been described as strangling it to death. 

Assembling the material for him are Pro- 
fessor Aaron Warner and Dr. Alfred Eichner 
of Columbia University, in New York; and 
Professors Ulman, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Hugh Folk, formerly of the same 
school and now with Washington University 
of St. Louis. 

The longshore manpower utilization study 
moves to Baltimore this morning. David 
Stowe, labor arbitrator who served at the 
White House as an advisor to President 
Truman, said he is concentrating on the 10 
largest ports on the East and Gulf coasts 
because they have 88 percent of the employed 
longshoremen and 68 percent of the gross 
tonnage. 

As soon as the Stowe study team begins 
in Baltimore, black pins will be inserted in 
the gold circle now showing alongside Balti- 
more on the map in Stowe's office on the first 
floor of the Department of Labor building. 
On that map, small red circles denote all 
ports; large red ones, the ports to be studied; 
gold, ports in which there has been initial 
contact, and black pins in the gold mean the 
teams are there. No port has been com- 
pletely finished yet, although most of the leg 
work is out of the way in New York. 

Mr. Stowe said that if there is a specific 
problem in any of the smaller ports—such as 
loading barreled oll in Brownsville, Tex., or 
rice in Gulfport, La—a team will go there to 
analyze that problem. 


October 29 


‘Team studies began in New Orleans and 
Mobile last week; and will begin in Houston 
and Galveston next week. Teams will also 
move into Boston next week; dates have not 
yet been set for Philadelphia, Hampton 
Roads, Savannah, and Tampa. Mr. Stowe 
has divided his study into three parts; Man- 
power utilization, labor force characteristics, 
and job security. Manpower utilization will 
encompass both factual data and discussions, 
opinions, suggestions, whys and wherefores. 

The examination of labor force character- 
istics will be primarily a statistical analysis 
of pension funds, jolnt payrolls, the degree 
of labor force attrition through retirements 
and otherwise, the number of casual workers, 
amounts of earnings, types of equipments, 
types of plers, and kinds of ships. 

Under job security, the methods of hiring 
and seniority rights will be considered along 
with severance pay, job protection, and pen- 
sion plan arrangements, 

Although the report will not be an elab- 
orate one, Mr. Stowe is hopeful that the data 
Presented will lead to a settlement next year 
rather than another billion-dollar tieup of 
the east and gulf coasts. He pointed out 
that there is not enough time, staff or pro- 
ficiency to designate that so many men 
should be used on such and such a com- 
modity; therefore, the report and analysis 
will be rather general, taking into account 
the economic situation of the industry at 
the time and the future trends toward auto- 
mation and operation. 

“We are after guidelines rather than 
recommendations,” he stated. “We want to 
offer assistance in how Productivity can be 
developed.” 

Another problem facing him is that the 
issues differ as between ports and that many 
ports have problems on which they have not 
been able to negotiate for years because of 
the recently enforced pattern of settling 
Major issues on a coastwide basis and drop- 
Ping the local ones. Mr. Stowe has found 
thus far that the local matters still play a 
major role in the individual ports and could 
present a major problem in the overall set- 
tlement picture next year. 

He said a local problem in Baltimore is 
that of bulk sugar unloading at the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refinery. Although such work 
has been going on here for at least 3 years, 
the picture is still rather muddled as far 
as the terms of operation are concerned and 
an active controversy exists. If pickets con- 
tinue to march at the refinery during the 
study period in Baltimore, the Stowe teams 
will not try to enter or to analyze that par- 
ticular difficulty. The study rules are that 
the teams will not work where a labor dis- 
pute is active and this will apply, even 
though in the instance of the Baltimore 
refinery, the picketing arises not out of a 
local problem, but because of an unsettled 
contract in New York. 

The piers and the areas to be studied in 
Baltimore will be determined this week after 
Mr. Stowe has conferred with both the 
Steamship Trade Association of Baltimore 
ae the International Longshoremen's Asso- 
ciation. 


Ohio State Employment Service Scandal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, a shocking 
scandal has developed in the Ohio State 


5 Service offices in Cleveland, 
0. 


1963 


Investigations started by the new di- 
rector of the OSES, Mr. Willard Dudley, 
reveal that it was the policy of employees 
of that office to falsify the number of 
persons placed in new jobs. 

Mr. Dudley is to be congratulated for 
his diligence in pursuing this investiga- 
tion, and the Cleveland Plain Dealer is 
to be commended for making the facts 
known. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the first two articles in the Plain 
Dealer series: 

FARING or JOB RECORDS Barep—OSES CLERKS 
HERE ADMIT FALSIFICATION 


(By Sanford Watzman) 


CoLtumsus.—Falsifying of public records 
to justify jobs on the State payroll has been 
uncovered in the Cleveland area office of the 
Ohio State Employment Service (OSES). 

Interviewers at the OSES clerical and pro- 
fessional division in the Gilman Building 
Talsified documents to show they had found 
jobs in private industry for men and women 
who needed work. In many cases the fact 
Was they did not find such jobs. 

The Plain Dealer bares these irregularities 
in a series of articles beginning with two 
today. The stories are based in part on affi- 
davits from interviewers admitting falsifica- 
tion. Excerpts appear in an accompanying 
article. 

Sampling by State agents indicated that 

interviewers in the clerical and professional 
division improperly took credit for about one 
out of every three job replacements reported 
last May. - This sampling check involved 427 
cases, 
Affidavits and reports of the investigation 
Were made available to this reporter by Wil- 
lard P. Dudley, administrator of the bureau 
of unemployment compensation (BUC), 
which includes OSES. 

The interviewers said they were acting 
under orders. There was fear that the econ- 
Omy-minded administration of Gov. James 
A. Rhodes might OSES staff mem- 
bers unless they could show they were earn- 
ing their keep. 

The interviewers were led to believe they 
had to achieye quotas in job placements, 
Actually, there are no quotas. Also false 
was a notion that the size of the OSES staff 
depended on the number of job placements. 

Ward A. Riley, OSES chief in Cleveland 
until his position was abolished for other 
Teasons, denied emphatically in a Plain 
Dealer interview that he had anything to do 
With the falsifying. He is blamed for it by 
& few of his former subordinates, 

A key affidavit was made by Edward S. 
Faith, 50, of 20580 Eastwood Avenue, Fair- 
View Park. Faith was a unit supervisor and 
has been working for OSES since 1947. 

He said he was ordered (not by Riley) to 
give instructions on falsifying to inter- 
viewers in his unit. 

These eight persons asserted in their af- 
fidavits that they participated in the falsi- 
fications: 

Miss Elsie M. Shomer, 52, of 1385 Manor 
Park Avenue, Lakewood. She also was a 
unit supervisor, She joined OSES in 1948, 
resigned, then returned in 1960. 

Fred Howard Thompson, 54, of 491 Karen 
Avenue, Berea. He was laid off September 
13 but not because of the falsifying. He 
started at OSES in 1961. 

William P. Maloney, 35, of 9157 Milford 
Drive, Northfield. He resigned July 15 after 
2 years at OSES. 

Samuel Solomon, 54, of 2014 Aiken Avenue 
SW. He started in 1961 and resigned 2 weeks 
ago. 

Miss Mildred Kleinsmith, 42. of 17800 
Euclid Avenue. She joined OSES last year. 

Mrs. Gwendolyn Moore, 29, of 2291 East 
103d Street. She has been at OSES 4 years. 

Mrs. Eleanor Linneberger, 63, of 17300 
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Eulid Avenue, 
1951. 

Mrs. Mary A. Jasko, 64, of 9502 Dickens 
Avenue SE.. Her service dates from 1946. 

Many who gave the affidavits assisted 
materially in the investigation. Faith, Miss 
Kleinsmith, and Mrs. Moore volunteered 
statements, 

As unit supervisors, Faith and Miss Sho- 
mer worked for Mrs. Arline Wolf, who was 
a section supervisor (sales section). Mrs. 
Wolf, 59, of 23446 Emmons Road, Columbia 
Station, has been a State employee 34 years. 

She ordered the falsifications, according to 
Faith and Miss Shomer. Mrs. Wolf denied 
this in an interview. 

But she did tell this reporter and State 
investigators she was not surprised there 
had been falsifying. She blamed Riley for 
this. 

Mrs, Wolf was responsible to Prentice 
Woodhouse, 56, of 5760 W. 224th Street, 
Parkview, who was manager of the clerical 
and professional division, and to Lewis M. 
Page, 64, of 2378 Euclid Heights Boulevard, 
Cleveland Heights, who was Woodhouse’s 
placement supervisor. 

Both are 25-year veterans of the employ- 
ment service, Woodhouse earning $630 a 
month and Page $550 They said they were 
not aware of the falsifying. 

They have been reassigned by BUC Admin- 
istrator Dudley and demoted one grade in 
the civil service. But their salaries were not 
affected. For reasons that will be examined 
in later articles, these were the only discipli- 
nary actions taken by Dudley. 

Four other in the clerical and 
professional division related in affidavits or 
statements that they either knew of the fal- 
sifications or suspected them. They did not 
participate. 

The four are Leslie L. Sutton, 62, of 17449 
Woodford Avenue, Lakewood; Paul E. Mona- 
ghan, 45, of 13468 Clifton Boulevard, Lake- 
wood; Elmer J. Menning, 64, of 4708 Clark 
Avenue SW., and Miss Celia Tachauer, 54, 
of Park Lane Villa. 

Two unit supervisors who said they were 
not involved in the faslifying were Miss Mary 
L. Svetlik, 40, of 47 Pearl Road, Brunswick, 
and Mrs. Betty J. Malin, 55, of Rocky River 
Drive SW. > 

Frank B. Laurich, 53, of 14012 Lake Shore 
Boulevard NE., and Mrs. Jewell R. Howison, 
35, of 1530 Coventry Road, East Cleveland, 
both interviewers, declined to make affidavits 
when they were asked to explain irregulari- 
ties that had been found. Legally, they had 
a right to decline. 

“We would like to emphasize that at no 
time was any pressure brought to bear upon 
any individual to make a statement or affi- 
davit,” said A. E. McCully, who headed the 
investigation, 


She joined the agency in 


STATEMENTS ON OSES FALSIFYING 


CoLtuMsus.—Here are excerpts from afi- 
davits of Cleveland area employees of the 
Ohio State Employment Service (OSES): 

Edward S. Faith, supervisor of outside 
salesmen unit: He said falsification of docu- 
ments was “going on in previous months, but 
in May (1963) it represented at least half of 
the (Job) placements reported.” 

He said Mrs. Arline M. Wolf, his section 
supervisor, “would either hand me the card 
and ask me to have the interviewers record a 
placement, or go direct to one of the inter- 
viewers with the same instructions. 

“Mrs. Wolf instructed me to have the in- 
terviewers look on current orders * * * to 
see if we could pick up some hires by chang- 
ing the annotation ‘N.H.’ to ‘Hired.’ 

“Mr. Solomon, Paul Monaghan, and I have 
discussed the practice of falsification of 
placements and whether we should report 
the practice to someone higher in the organ- 
ization. 

“Pear of reprisal from Mrs. Wolf and fear 
of losing our jobs kept us from doing so.” 
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Miss Elsie M. Shomer, supervisor of the 
inside salesmen unit: “During May 1963, as 
a result of extreme pressure from manage- 
ment, there was false placement activity in 
Unit 37. 

“Some of the placements recorded in Unit 
37 were falsified. I participated in this ac- 
tivity by directing persons in my unit to 
follow instructions given me by my section 
supervisor, Mrs. Arline Wolf. 

“In my opinion Mrs. Wolf was only follow- 
ing instructions from the former district 
manager. Mr. Ward A. Riley. 

“On one occasion I overheard Mr. Riley 
tell Mrs. Wolf that he expected her to get 
placements and that quotas must be met. 
Reference was made to the fact that the 
basic unit staff might be reduced if the 
quotas were not attained. 

“This statement was made at a May staff 
meeting. 

“I do not subscribe to any method or prac- 
tice that forces persons to resort to question- 
able procedures or to conform to instructions 
that are known to be unethical. 

“I did, however, feel obliged to adhere to 
the instructions I received from my super- 
visor,” 

Fred Howard Thompson: “During May 
1963, under instructions from my unit super- 
visor, Mr. Edward Faith, or my section 
supervisor, Mrs, Arline Wolf, I participated 
in the falsification of placement activity. 

“I would like to make clear that I do not 
subscribe to this type of activity, and that I 
participated only to satisfy the instructions 
of my unit supervisor or section supervisor. 

“I was told that we did not go to manage- 
ment above our immediate supervisor with 
problems without authorization. In view of 
this regulation, I could not find a way of 
reporting this falsification of placement 


William P. Maloney: “I know that some 
placements were falsified. I was directed by 
Mr. Faith, my immediate supervisor, to par- 
ticipate in this activity. Mr. Faith in- 
structed me to list hires any way I could get 
them. 

“May 1963, was the only month T par- 
ticipated in this activity.” 

Samuel Solomon: “During May and to 
lesser degree before some of the placements 
reported were falsified. On the instruction 
of Mr. Edward Faith, unit supervisor, I par- 
ticipated in this activity to a limited degree. 

“I did not report this activity to other of- 
ficials in the agency for fear of reprisal.” 

Miss Mildred Kleinsmith: “I know that 
placements have been falsified in Unit 37 for 
several months, but more volume of such ac- 
tivity occurred during May 1963. 

“All irregular reporting of placements on 
my part was a result of direct instruction 
from Miss Shomer or Mrs. Wolf. 

“I felt this type of reporting placements 
was wrong, but fear of reprisal kept me from 
reporting this activity before. Bureau 
training instructions have emphasized the 
protocol of going through supervisory chan- 
nels.” 

Mrs. Gwendolyn Moore: “Some of the 
placements recorded in Unit 37 for the 
month of May 1963, were falsified. I was in- 
structed to participate in this activity by 
Elsie Shomer, my supervisor. 

“I felt this type of reporting of placements 
was wrong, but inasmuch as my supervisor 
instructed me to do so, I felt obliged to fol- 
low instructions.” 

Mrs. Eleanor Linneberger: “During May 
1963, I was aware of, and participated in the 
activity of falsifying hires. 

“I followed instructions of my unit super- 
visor. Elsie Shomer, in participating in this 
activity and expressed myself as being very 
much opposed to such tactics. 

“In fact I asked the question of my unit 
supervisor as to how she could justify this 
practice if questioned about it. I was told 
not to worry, that nothing would come of it. 
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“I only participated because I was specif- 
ically directed to do so. Fear of reprisal pre- 
vented my discussing this matter until given 
this opportunity to do so.” 

Mrs. Mary A. Jasko: The reason I engaged 
in this activity is because of the constant 
pressure to build up or increase placements. 

“I decided to engage in this form of activity 
after overhearing other persons in the office 
discuss methods they have been using in 
obtaining hires and thereby eliminating the 
pressure. 

“It is not pleasant to have to work under 
the extreme pressure that causes one to 
resort to methods such as outlined here.” 

Leslie L. Sutton: “I was aware of the falsi- 
fication of placements in unit 36 during 
May 1963 * * * 

“I refused to participate in this activity.“ 

Paul E. Monaghan: “I am aware of the 
falsification of placements during May 1963, 
in Unit 36. 

“Mr. Edward Faith (supervisor of unit 36 
during May) discussed methods being used 
in the unit to report more placements than 
was actually made, and further advised that 
this activity was directed by Mrs. Arlene 
Wolf. 

“I did not participate in this fraudulent 
activity.“ 

Elmer J. Menning: From May 1. 1963, to 
June 10, 1963, I was absent from duty due 
to illness.” 

“In view of my illness and absence from 
duty I was, of course, not asked or instructed 
to participate in this activity of falsifying 
placements. 

“There may have been a couple of occa- 
sions prior to May 1963, where I was told 
to take a hire that I did not know to be le- 
gitimate. This instruction was given by Mr. 
Edward Faith, my unit supervisor, and/or 
Mrs. Arlene Wolf, section supervisor and I 
assumed the instructions to be in order. 

“I accept instruction from supervision and 
try to conform. I wish to make clear that 
this type of false placement activity goes 
against my grain.” 

Miss Celia Tachauer declined to make an 
affidavit, as was her right. But investiga- 
tors reported after an interview with her: 

“She stated she was suspicious of the 
quantity of orders at various times, She 
claimed to have been aware of possible activ- 
ity in this area over the years at various 
times. 

“She feels it (the investigation) should 
have started at the top management level. 
She further stated that pressure exerted on 
unit supervisors was extreme and unjust to 
create placement records.” 

Excerpts from other affidavits: 

Miss Mary L. Svetlik, supervisor of typist 
unit: “Approximately 80 percent of my time 
is devoted to production work (interviewing, 
selection and referrals, etc.) 

“I had no reason to suspect that any of 
my interviewers were falsifying placements. 
I am amazed with procedures used by some 
of my staff.” 

Mrs. Betty J. Malin, supervisor of secretar- 
lal unit: “I have not advocated falsification 
of placements, even though we do not make 
our quota.” 

In the case of Frank B. Laurich, who did 
not make an affidavit, investigators reported 
they checked supposed job placements of 
five applicants. In each case the employer 
told the State agents he did not hire the 
person, 

“The referral action and verification of 
hire reflected on these records all bear the 
initiais of Mr. Laurich,” the investigative re- 
port says. “In our interview with him he 
states that the hires recorded are bona fide 
Placements and should in no way be con- 
strued as falsification.” 

In the case of Miss Jewel R. Howison, who 
also declined to make an affidavit, investiga- 
tors discussed with here “two orders that 
appear to be falsified.” 
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One person who had applied for a job and 
was recorded as hired told investigators she 
had not been hired. Another person who had 
found a job said he did so without assistance 
from OSES, despite records to the contrary. 

The investigators wrote: “Miss Howison 
was asked to explain these discrepancies. 
(She said) she would only give a written 
statement refuting any statement given in 
writing by the above mentioned applicants. 
In our opinion (her) attitude was very poor.” 

Names of job applicants—and also of em- 
ployers who place orders for workers—are 
confidential data in OSES files, 


John W. Higginson: A Good Friend 
Leaves the Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Saturday, November 2, 1963, is going to 
be a sad day for many of us here on 
the Hill, particularly those of us who 
call the Old House Office Building 
“home,” for it will be the last day of 
service of our beloved friend, John Wil- 
liam Higginson. Mr. Higginson has been 
a member of the Capitol Police Force 
since 1951, and for 8 years, with only one 
brief recent interruption, he has hailed 
Congressmen and staff members alike— 
all by name—as we have come to work 
each morning via the First and Inde- 
pendence entrance of the Cannon Build- 
ing. In fact, the mornings are going to 
be a little more difficult to face from now 
on, knowing we are going to be deprived 
of John's warm, hearty greeting at the 
beginning of each day. 

Indeed, John Higginson is so much a 
part of the Hill life that some may not 
be aware of his distinguished service in 
other fields and other localities. 

A native of Fall River, Mass., Mr. Hig- 
ginson was for 29 years a member of the 
Fall River police force. For the last 
great portion of those years he was chief 
of the liquor and vice squad. Following 
his retirement in 1951, he came to Wash- 
ington to be near his two children and 
his grandchildren and to go to work for 
the Capitol Police Force. 

One of John Higginson’s abiding in- 
terests is the young people of America. 
He once served as president of the Fall 
River Council of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, and was a director of that organi- 
zation for more than 15 years, His in- 
terest in our boys and girls is also mani- 
fested in the fact that, in connection 
with his membership in the Scottish 
Rite Masonic Order, he served as adviser 
to the DeMolays, an organization spon- 
sored by the Masons for boys. 

And of course I should mention that 
John served his country with dedication 
during the First World War. He en- 
listed in the Navy at the age of 18 and 
served until the end of hostilities as a 
chief shipfitter. His active interest in 
the veterans’ cause continues and he is 
a member of the American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
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Though a lifelong Baptist, Mr. 
Higginson's marriage to the former 
Gladys Walker, of Brunswick, Maine, 
took place in the Episcopal Church of 
the Ascension in Fall River, Mass. Mr. 
and Mrs. Higginson celebrated their 40th 
wedding anniversary just last month. 
They now attend the Capitol Heights 
Baptist Church here in Washington. 

Out of all of John Higginson's activities 
and interests, there is one which is ob- 
viously the most intense and most 
abiding, and that is his devotion to his 
family. Mr. and Mrs, Higginson are 
proud parents of a son and daughter 
and perhaps prouder grandparents of two 
grandsons and two granddaughters. 
Their son, John W. Higginson, Jr., and 
his wife have one daughter, Cynthia 
Louise, who is 16. The senior Higgin- 
sons’ daughter, Gladys, and her hus- 
band—Mr. and Mrs. Donald Bulmar— 
are the parents of Donald, Jr., age 14; 
Steven, 12; and Robyn Lee, 1. Since 
their children and their families are now 
residing in the Washington area, Mr. and 
Mrs. Higginson plan to stay in the Na- 
tion’s Capital after John’s retirement. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we can at least be 
thankful for that latter fact, and hope 
that John will come around to see us 
once in a while. 

Meantime, I know that John Higgin- 
son’s countless friends here on the Hill, 
both in and out of Congress, join with 
me in extending our warm gratitude for 
his dedicated service and for his friend- 
ship, and in wishing him many years of 
happiness to come, 


Gronouski Cracks Political Whip 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, of more 
than passing interest is Mr. Joe Young’s 
recent column in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star in which he reports a speech by 
the new Postmaster General, John Gro- 
nouski, calling on postal workers 
throughout the Nation to get into poli- 
tics on an all-out basis. 

According to Mr. Young, the Post- 
master General told the National Alli- 
ance of Postal Workers that postal work- 
ers should insist a tax cut bill be en- 
acted without any requirement that it 
be accompanied by limitations in spend- 
ing, and they should also take an active 
part in the enactment of civil rights 
legislation. 

Apparently Postmaster General Gro- 
nouski would toss out the Hatch Act by 
personal edict. 

The article in the Star follows: 
GRONOUSKI’S PotrricaL Acrryrrr ADVICE STIRS 
POSTAL UNIONS 
(By Joseph Young) 

Postmaster General John Gronouski wants 
the powerful postal employee unions to “take 
an active interest” in national political is- 
sues. 
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Mr. Gronouski said that it is equally im- 
portant for postal employee unions to take 
active part in national political and eco- 
nomic issues as it is for them to look after 
the welfare of their members and in foster- 
ing the efficiency of the postal service. 

Specifically, Mr. Gronouski, who came 
here from Wisconsin with a reputation as a 
skilled politician, urges the unions to take 
an active part in the current legislative 
battles on civil rights and Federal tax cuts. 

Mr. Gronouski called for support for the 
Kennedy administration’s civil rights bill 
and its bill to reduce Federal income taxes. 
He said the tax cut bill should be enacted 
without any requirement that it be accom- 
panied by drastic limitations in spending, 
as advocated by opponents of the bill in its 
present form. 

The Postmaster General declared that pos- 
tal employees are directly involved, as citi- 
zens in the legislative battles now going on 
over tax cuts and civil rights, since failure 
to enact them would be a blow to this coun- 
try’s economic and social progress. 

Mr. Gronouski’s statement made in a 
Speech before the National Alliance of Postal 
Employees, has caused a considerable stir 
among postal employee union leaders. Pos- 
tal unions are strongly organized, represent- 
ing an estimated 95 percent of the 570,000 
postal workers. . 

While some of the unions have contributed 
to political campaigns of their key friends 
in Congress, they have shied away from tak- 
ing direct action on political and legislative 
issues before Congress which do not directly 
affect the benefits and working conditions 
of postal and Government employees. 

Mr. Gronouski feels that outside of the 
right to strike, which is forbidden to postal 
and Government employee unions, “the role 
of a union of Government employees is ident- 
ical to any other union” and consequently 
they can join other unions in fighting for 
general political and economic legislation 
not directly linked to their own particular 
benefits and service. 

Some employee leaders are a little uneasy 
as to what todo. They are aware that some 
opponents of President Kennedy's Executive 
order, which gave postal and Government 
employee unions official bargaining rights 
and the dues checkoff system, assert that 
the vast army of postal and Federal em- 
ployees are being banded by the adminis- 
tration into one huge political organiza- 
tion. 

Employee leaders deny this. But they 
want to avoid anything that would give 
further rise to this type of criticism and 
cause any disruption or curtailment of the 
President's labor-management program. 


The Sergeant’s Cadillac 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to attach an editorial from the Tampa 
Tribune entitled The Sergeant’s Cadil- 
lac.” This editorial compliments my very 
able and distinguished colleague, Int 
Hatey, whose congressional district ad- 
joins mine, for his support of a proposal 
to establish a watchdog committee over 
the Central Intelligence Agency. A great 
deal of interest has been evidenced in the 
Congress recently of legislation to over- 
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see the CIA, partly due to developments 
in South Vietnam, and I know that the 
following editorial will be read with a 
great deal of interest: 

Tue Sercrant’s CADILLAC 


Florida Congressman James A. HALEY has 
pulled out of a very dusty pigeonhole a pro- 
posal to establish a watchdog committee over 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

It was a good idea when it was first offered 
to Congress several years ago. It’s even bet- 
ter now. 

Congressman Harey’s action was inspired 
by recent events in South Vietnam. There 
it has been reported that the CIA was fin- 
ancing special Vietnamese military units— 
apart from those with which American mili- 
tary advisers are working—and apparently 
pursuing a policy entirely independent of the 
State Department. 

“The CIA was established some years ago 
as a factfinding agency—an espionage agen- 
cy, if you will—but somehow has 
behind its cover of secrecy to convert itself 
into a policymaking organization so power- 
ful it can thumb its nose at the President 
himself,” said HALEY. 

This analysis overstates the case but not 
much. 

After a review and shakeup of CIA follow- 
ing the Bay of Pigs fiasco which it managed, 
the Kennedy administration gave the im- 
pression that thenceforth the agency would 
stick to collecting intelligence and leave the 
planning and execution of foreign policy to 
others, But the reports from Vietnam show 
the contrary. 

This is reason enough to revive the pro- 
posal for a joint congressional committee, 
like that which keeps check on the Atomic 
Energy Commission, to look over the furtive 
shoulder of the CIA. 

There is an additional reason, which Con- 
gressman Hater didn’t mention. 

That is the recent disclosure that some 
of the CIA's top-secret reports from its over- 
seas agents were slipped to the Russians 
for a period of at least 2 years by an Army 
sergeant working at the National Security 
Agency at Fort Meade, Md, 

The National Security Agency is under the 
Defense Department, not the CIA, but it 
receives CIA reports. If information pub- 
lished by the Washington Star is correct, the 
protection of these reports was incredibly 
lax. 


Sgt. Jack Edward Dunlap, who committed 
suicide July 23 after learning he was under 
investigation, was listed as a clerk-messen- 
ger. Yet he had such easy access to top- 
secret reports that he was able to take bun- 
dles of them home at night. On a sergeant’s 
pay he bought Cadillacs and a boat, kept 
girl friends, and disported himself in a way 
that would have aroused the curiosity of any 
self-respecting security agent. But it was 
only after he applied for transfer to a civil- 
ian job, a procedure requiring a new security 
investigation, that the Defense Department 
became aware that the sergeant not only was 
living beyond his means but had an earlier 
record of petty thievery and immoral con- 
duct. According to the Star's report, he was 
paid $60,000 or more by the Russians for 
regularly funneling to them the CIA reports. 
Presumably he was doing this d the pe- 
riod of the Cuban missile crisis last October, 
when such information would have been es- 
pecially valuable to Moscow. 

The CIA bears no direct responsibility for 
Dunlap’s long undetected treason. But cer- 
tainly the Nation's top intelligence agency 
ought to know whether its supersecret re- 
ports are -being properly guarded by the 
agencies receiving them. It is foolish to 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars and 
risk the lives of loyal men in collecting vital 
information only to have it so carelessly han- 
died that a petty clerk can peddle it to the 
enemy at will. 


It is poor policy to permit any Government 
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agency to operate in total secrecy, beyond the 
critical scrutiny of outside eyes. The mere 
knowledge that the watchdog is there pro- 
motes efficiency and discourages arrogance, 

The habitual argument raised against such 
a congressional committee is that it would 
jeopardize the keeping of the CIA's precious 
secrets. After the Dunlap case, this argu- 
ment is no more honest than the sergeant's 
Cadillac, 


Kennedy to Meany to Hall to Banks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, recently one 
of our better known U.S. Senators made 
some critical remarks about the attitude 
of recipients of our largess in the form 
of Foreign Aid. 

All of us have been seriously question- 
ing the amount of good will we gain with 
our open account checkbook to the tune 
of over $100 billion. 

There may be some excuses for some 
nations to find fault with our actions, but 
not Canada. If ever a Foreign Nation 
has been treated like a long lost relative, 
Canada has been by the United States. 
The Canadians seem to forget the billions 
of dollars of our Government spending in 
Canada in this generation—$15.5 billion. 
They seem to forget the real concern 
this Nation has always had for Canadian 
security, prosperity, and well-being. 

Iam not such a devotee of our Foreign 
policy as to accept all its actions without 
criticism but I do resent the insinuation 
that this Nation is run by dictatorial tac- 
tics by a combination of self-seeking per- 
sonal, political and family connections. 

We have our faults but it comes in poor 
grace for our neighbors to the north to 
be so indiscreet as to kick open the pri- 
vate door of our political boudoir without 
at least finding out if we are prepared 
for visitors. 

It is time all Nations learn to respect 
each others prerogatives without insult- 
ingly criticizing the heads of friendly 
nations. 

In my humble opinion, the President of 
the United States nor any other Kennedy 
ordered the round of events depicted in 
the attached editorial from the Toronto 
Financial Post, October 19, 1963. 

I believe Secretary Wirtz, a man of 
proven merit and ability, has sufficient 
chores here in the United States keeping 
our labor-management affairs on an even 
keel without getting into the act as 
described in the attached editorial. 

I cannot believe any Canadian honest- 
ly believes that President Meany’s job 
depends upon his prestige or influence in 
Canada. Like all American labor leaders 
Mr. Meany is interested in the welfare 
of the foreign worker, including Cana- 
dians, His interest is even more impor- 
tant and urgent today with the dangers 
involved in free trade among nations 
as sponsored and endorsed by this same 
newspaper over the years. 

If American labor is doomed to a life 
of relief check living because of cut- 
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throat competition from overseas or over 
the border—then Mr. Meany does have 
a legitimate and professional duty to 
perform in any case where foreign labor 
can conceivably put U.S. workers out of 
employment. 

I do not think George Meany will lose 
his job for trying to raise labor standards 
in competitive countries although in this 
instance, I believe this editorialist went 
way overboard in his ramblings about 
alliances, unholy or otherwise, between 
the Kennedys, the Meanys, the Halls, 
and the Banks. I am rather sure the 
four have never met and if they did they 
would have matters to discuss other than 
the elections of the head of our Govern- 
ment and our labor unions. 

In closing, I might paraphrase the last 
paragraph in the attached editorial by 
stating that Americans who have not 
taken the oath of allegiance to Canada or 
any other foreign country, had better 
protect their own markets and trade 
channels against the low paid worker in 
the low economy countries or take the 
full consequences of lowered worker pay 
and a depressed economy.” 

If the Canadians object to being called 
foreigners, just read this editorial and 
see who is most anxious to divorce your 
interest from ours and to make it clearly 
understood that we Americans are for- 
eigners to the Canadians. : 

The rather unusual foreign editorial 
follows: 

KENNEDY ro Meany ro HALL ro BANKS 

President Kennedy wants to be reelected 
next year but Canadians don't like being a 
punching bag in his political warmup. 

The American Government is busily en- 
gaged in trying to run the affairs of dozens 
of countries around the world. It wears the 
robes and halo of sanctity. It is on the side 
of progress or democracy or freedom or some- 
thing that sounds good. 

Certainly no responsible member of the 
Western alliance will envy the most power- 
ful nation on earth its responsibilities or 
deny its generosity or seriously criticize what 
the Americans stand for in the cold war. 

But more and more the habit of pushing 
other people around is growing on the 
Kennedys and their clansmen in Washing- 
ton. 

This is frequently and amply demon- 
strated within the United States indeed, 
terrifying American citizens into behavior 
pleasing to the Kennedys is currently the 
political sport of the President’s brother, 
the Attorney General. 

Quite a few people and corporations who 
do not please the Kennedys are now finding 
that their current and past income tax re- 
turns are being reviewed. 

And who is there who won't be intimi- 
dated by that even if their income reports 
are all clean as a whistle? This Attorney 
General discipline is so intimidating, in fact, 
that U.S. news media don’t write about it. 

Now, with their bullying strategy per- 

fected at home, the Kennedys and their 
cohorts are using it to get what they want 
abroad. 
Take the latest example of outrageous 
interference—the American pressure against 
the Canadian Government over the labor 
union war on the Great Lakes. 

Belatedly, the Canadian Government 
Stepped into this mess and the trustee 
scheme ig about to be implemented. 

But the of the White House and 

of Labor and the whole 
weighty machinery of the U.S. Government 
being gassed up to tell the Canadian Gov- 
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ernment what it can and cannot do about 
a Canadian problem 18, to say the least, un- 
pleasant, 

ALLIANCE, YES; HOLY, NO 

Here is the cast of characters and here 
is the play. 

Kennedy needs the labor union vote in 
his presidential contest next year. That 
means he needs the unqualified support of 
George Meany, the powerful head of the 
AFL-CIO. 


Meany is shaky in his lucrative job. Quite 
a few big union leaders are gunning for him, 
notably Walter Reuther of the Auto Workers. 

To protect his hide, Meany needs all the 
friends he can keep and so he will do any- 
thing to please Paul Hall, the very powerful 
international boss of the Seafarers Union. 

Paul Hall, in turn, very much needs the 
support of Hal Banks—and the money Banks 
gets out of his Canadian union members. 

So when the U.S. Secretary of Labor sol- 
emnly makes an official pilgrimage to Ottawa 
(nobody can recall that happening before) 
and when he makes public declarations tell- 
ing the Canadian Government what to do, 
he is merely doing a chore for Kennedy who 
wants to do a favor for George Meany, who 
needs Hall, who needs the notorious Hal 
Banks. $ 

From Mr. Kennedy's point of view, Canada 
is quite unimportant. It would, in most 
respects, be a lot simpler for the White 
House and the U.S. Government if we didn’t 
exist at all as a separate country. 

It is tragic that a man of such great en- 
downments as Kennedy should, with increas- 
ing frequency, be revealed as having a seri- 
ous defect of character. His intellect and 
conscience too often fail him in assessment 
of the appropriate and seemly exercise of 
power. 

The proverb, “The end justifies the means” 
with the Kennedy clan too often becomes 
“The end justifies any means.” 

Hal Banks and John F. Kennedy will un- 
derstand each other completely. As “suc- 
cessful” men, they have a good reason to 
admire each other. 

Both Banks and Kennedy are good at 
kicking people around. Canadians who have 
not taken the oath of allegiance to the 
White House and to the U.S. Congress have 
very good cause for extreme distaste, 
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No. 23—Ohio: The Gamblers’ Paradise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to tell the Members of this 
House, more particularly the congres- 
sional delegation from the State of Ohio, 
about gambling in that State. 

Legal gambling in Ohio, as represented 
by the parimutuel turnover, came to over 
$138 million last year. The State Treas- 
ury benefited to the tune of over $10 mil- 
lion in revenue. But, far more signifi- 
cant were the vast amounts of money il- 
legally gambled—much of which nour- 
ishes the manifold operations of the 
crime syndicates. 

Ohio’s portion of the national off-track 
betting estimates presented to the Mc- 
Clellan committee came to more than 
$2% billion in 1962. On the basis of 
other estimates, total illegal gambling in 
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the Buckeye State may have approached 
$5 billion last year. 

In Ohio, as elsewhere, gambling’s il- 
legal status is a major bulwark of gang- 
land prosperity. The crime syndicates 
thrive on gambling revenues. The 10- 
percent cut of the gross turnover which 
can reach $500 million, goes to line the 
pockets of the syndicate operators. This 
money is subsidizing every known form of 
crime and so long as gambling remains 
unchained and uncontrolled, it will con- 
tinue to do so. This vast illegal gam- 
bling operation has made the people of 
Ohio the unwitting partners of the mob, 
which keeps the syndicates flush with 


Ohio, Mr. Speaker, will be a feeding 
trough for the underworld until such 
time as the human gambling tendency 
is recognized and controlled rather than 
chastised and outlawed. Throughout 
the world, government regulation of 
gambling by means of national lotteries 
has weakened crime with a hard blow to 
the wallet. Why cannot we in the 
United States demonstrate like wisdom? 


Free Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
Speech given by Dr. George Roberts of 
the Vanadium Alloys, Latrobe, Pa., in 
my congressional district, deserves more 
than passing attention. 

I believe every Member of Congress 
knows my stand on so-called free trade 
legislation. I believe in free, but equi- 
table trade agreements. I am unalter- 
ably opposed to the type of trade deals 
this Nation has made in which we trade 
US. jobs for the will-’of-the-wisp of for- 
eign good will. 

I believe every nation, like every 
family, must live within its means and 
that help should be given only when 
these means are not attainable through 
no fault of the family or the nation. 

I am happy to present this speech for 
the Recorp and recommend the parts 
dealing with imports and so-called trade 
to those Members of Congress who voted 
for the philosophy that any American 
industry that cannot compete with 
Japan, Hong Kong, EEC, or any other 
foreign producer would have to go out 
of business. 

I would hate to see the rest of our 
local industries go down the free trade 
drain; we have lost too much already. 

Whether you agree with Mr. Roberts 
or not, you should at least read what he 
has tosay. His address follows: 

Words, CLICHES, AND IMAGES: A TRAVELER 
SPEAKS 


John Steinbeck in his delightful, though 
contradictory, book, “Travels With Charley” 
reports wistfully on the lack of an English 
equivalent to the Spanish word “vacillar.” 
It does not mean to vacillate, If one is 
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"vacilando," the present participle, he is go- 
ing somewhere but doesn’t greatly care 
whether or not he gets there, although he 
has direction. Thus, a journey, no matter 
how random in appearance, or how without 
an apparent day-to-day plan, has a design 
and, as Steinbeck says, “Everything in the 
world must have design or the human mind 
rejects it, and, in addition, it must have a 
Purpose or the human conscience shies away 
from it.” 

Now, what can we make of this? As a 
businessman, trained in science and en- 
gineering, I should like to take Steinbeck 
for my text and “vacillar” with you through 
the next 20 minutes. For our direction, we 
shall explore man’s progress economically, 
for our purpose we shall have enlightenment 
if not truth, for our route we will have none. 
I ask you to skip with me through the 
world, almost as I have done in the past 
12 months, to skip through the writings of 
our contemporaries and learn something of 
the forces that have design and purpose to- 
day. 

I have just returned from France and 
Italy. These words were written there. It 
was my fourth trip in 12 months to the 
Eur Economic Community which, 
added to two trips to a Latin American coun- 
try, qualifies me to have at least a penchant 
for traveling and a curiosity about peoples. 
As a matter of fact, I love it, having learned 
very little while sitting behind my desk at 
home in the normal course of dally events. 
I do not speak any foreign languages as well 
as I should—or should like to—but by a pro- 
gram of schooling known as the “Roberts’ 
Do-It-Yourself Berlitz System“ have man- 
aged to be able to read newspapers in four 
languages. I find this fascinating, for one 
can learn more of the true feelings in a 
land, not ours, by so reading than he can 
by having it interpreted for him through 
American journals, The least accurate 
newspapers in the world are ours when it 
comes to reporting foreign news and trends, 
and I hope no one in Europe fully relies 
upon our Paris editions of the New York 
Times or Herald Tribune for they would be 
astounded if they knew or could recognize 
the bias involved in the words. 

An ordinary European newspaper reports 
very little news of the United States of 
America except as it is affected by the inter- 
ferences and threats inherent in a sabre 
rattling Gllpatric forcing atomic submarines 
on an Italy with an election only weeks 
away—or a Herter forcing a low tariff prin- 
ciple on a series of governments who have 
just banded together to form the world's 
most powerful protectionist society and want 
none of it—or a Kennedy forcing a US.- 
conceived, high-cost defense system on 
Britain when she thought and planned for 
something different and when her politics 
were shaken by the prospects of an imminent 
election at any rate. These and Mr. Khru- 
shehev's antics are ably r with bias 
as the paper may dictate—but by and large 
a European front page is like ours. Highway 
deaths, murders, jury divorce actions, sports 
(not a word on the world series, though) 
and domestic politics. 

Now, I have mentioned domestic politics 
and bias. They are inseparable and trans- 
parent in the world’s journalism. In our 
land, most newspaper owners have dropped 
an out and out partisan approach not only 
to the news but to their editorial policy. 
Reporters, however, are single humans, like 
you and me, and have a built in color which 
is freely expressed. If suppressed, we hear 
of it, but it generally is not, and we have 
witnessed the spectacle of a Pegler and a 
Lawrence appearing on the same pages as a 
Childs or a McGill. Not so overseas, for in 
these lands, where creeping socialism has 
crept much further than here, where bureau- 
cracy and powerful monolithic political ma- 
chines have been perfected, newspapers tend 
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to be proud to express a consistent position 
and to hire only writers who will, Those 
who won't will find another paper to employ 
them in most countries, but may find limited 
circulation if the machine is an experienced 
one. 

Yet, despite our so-called freedom of the 
press and its pretense of an analytical view 
of the news, do we as individuals take ad- 
vantage of the existence of differing preju- 
dices and views or do we tend to read only a 
fixed view, to take only a fixed position, for 
instance. I was shocked last year to find 
no pro-Gaullist views at home. The present 
administration has so dominated our edito- 
rial pages and thoughts with their manu- 
factured views that here one would think 
DeGaulle an ogre, a maniac, a threat to the 
United States when, in fact, his position is 
strong, he wins popular elections on specific 
issues which we never have an opportunity 
to vote for in this country, and he may well 
turn out to be the best thing to have hap- 
pened to us for a long time. Gradually, a 
few voices to this effect were raised in our 
press—yet even last week one of our national 
columnists said that DeGaulle had hurt us 
badly by keeping us and England out of the 
Common Market. 

Now, let’s set this matter straight. De 
Gaulle did not keep England out of the 
Common Market permanently, he only post- 
poned serious discussions of this possibility 
until It was a more feasible suggestion. Like- 
wise, he did not keep us out of the Common 
Market. No one had invited us into the 
club and we hadn't had a serious thought 
of joining. The Common Market is a new 
experiment between six industrial and agri- 
cultural and highly developed countries in 
Western Europe to lower internal trade re- 
strictions and to raise uniformly high re- 
strictions against outside products. We 
praised its beginning and encouraged its 
implementation. Our tax moneys, yours and 
mine, paid for a part of Its success, its state 
of industrial development and its ability to 
Improve the internal standards of material 
living of its people. It can exist because its 
participants, in fact, have a common or sim- 
ilar or alike heritage, custom, degree of de- 
velopment, wage scale and, in fact, a large 
total market. Within the market, political 
unity is talked about as a possible future 
development and some experimental ma- 
chinery is being set up to unify certain po- 
litical functions—but it is a long way from 
fruition and is unimportant to today’s real- 
ist who must live in, compete in, and make 
the market work economically. We would 
be led to believe that It is working perfectly 
yet there are many unsolved questions— 
most dealing with agriculture and most deal- 
ing with French or German agricultural in- 
terests. De Gaulle did not want England 
to join because agricultural problems were 
not solvable internally at this time, let alone 
with the added burden of England's and the 
Commonwealth's intrusion at this time. He 
was blessed for his action by a greater per- 
centage of Europeans than Kennedy’s per- 
centage of support in this famous 48 per- 
cent victory, and, in fact, was probably sec- 
retly admired by most Britons including 
many Conservatives who had their political 
necks bared farther than Miss Keeler’s anat- 
omy on this issue. 

Now Europe is wary as they weld their 
society, their Common Market, with astound- 
ing energies applied through a system of 
strong private incentives triggered by our 
foreign aid to a devastated Europe. This 
foreign aid continues, as you know, even 
today with the majority of our total aid 
still going to Europe and to wealthy Eng- 
land despite the propaganda from Washing- 
ton about Alliances for Progress and ald to 
African nations. They build with their grow- 
ing low priced exports to the U.S.A. and they 
fear we will want to continue our exports to 
them. They use every restriction in the 
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book beyond tariffs which are already more 
than twice ours to block our imports. The 
European Economic Community is a protec- 
tionist society which will not tolerate im- 
ports of things it can grow or make itself 
and it plans to grow and make just about 
everything. This is the core of the row 
about chickens—about grain—and now that 
our collegiate experimenters in planned 
American unemployment have a blank check 
in the form of the Kennedy Trade Expan- 
sion Act we will be trying to fight a rear guard 
action to slow the rate of decline that is 
inevitable in our agricultural exports by mas- 
sive concessions in our own already low 
tariffs on our industrial products, 


Is your industry on the list for this give- 
away? Is your job to be threatened? Is 
your labor union member going to be un- 
employed? Sixty thousand people in steel 
now are because of imports. I predict it 
will double in the next 3 years unless some- 
thing is done. Labor and management and 
their third partner, the saver who deferred 
his personal spending pleasures and invested 
his savings in the business (the stockhold- 
er), have an interest here that is a real com- 
mon market. When they get over their set 
positions taken by abstract economists or 
politicians on both sides, they will know 
that their interest is together on this point. 
There are those who feel that even our Gov- 
ernment has obligation to its own people. 
It used our money for the Marshall plan, 
for AID, and it should now get into partner- 
ship with industry (and industry should 
welcome this partnership) to help fight 
dumping and imports that create unem- 
ployment. 

One of the world's most successful and 
peaceful constitutional democracies is Mex- 
ico. No free-trade principles dominate this 
country. They have decided to protect their 
own industry, to provide jobs and make many 
products by restrictions and tariffs. And 
more power to them for protecting their own. 
There will be an election there next year and 
the winner will be a new President of the 
PRI Party to succeed 6-year termer Mateos 
who cannot succeed himself. It may sur- 
prise you to know that here is a real one- 
party system (there are one or two other 
splinter groups who get snowed under in 
the press and by the voters) that we live 
next to, that nominates its next President 
by a political convention which is really a 
sham for a selection by committee or caucus. 
Not much different than in Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, Cuba, or Vietnam except they haven’t 
in recent years had to shoot the opposition 
and none have thought of burning them- 
selves in, to us, un-Christian suicide to get 
the attention of starry-eyed idealists in our 
papers and State Department. 

We do not insist on a greater freedom of 
choice for Mexico or Russia or Ben Bella’s 
Algeria—why. for heaven’s sake do the 
American businessmen, investors, workers, 
and labor leaders allow us to so insist in 
Vietnam, in the Dominican Republic, in 
tens of other places where our idealistic, neo- 
socialist intrigue is working its little plots, 
to come to the fore only as tomorrow’s head- 
lines. As in Cuba, it seems if a dictator of 
the Right is involved we are against him. 
No Batista—but Tito—why? No Right— 
Center in the Dominican Republic but 
Bosch—why? Joseph Alsop recently wrote 
this about Vietnam: “One of the more 
idiotic cliches of our time is that once the 
Communists fix their grip on a nation that 
grip can never be broken. Hungary proved 
the contrary—for Hungarian communism 
was restored, after all, not by Hungarians 
but by Soviet troops. Yet the cliche con- 
tinues to be parroted. The power of idiotic 
cliches has helped mightily to bring the 
Diem government to this passe. The central 
cliche is that, if a country like South Viet- 
nam receives American aid, then its govern- 
ment ought to be remodeled in the image, 
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let us say, of the government of the State of 
Michigan. But this idealistic American de- 
mand for Asian democracy is doomed to be 
unfulfilled. The persistent application of 
our standards to Asian leaders, the insistent 
demand that Asian leaders perform in a 
manner more ideally American than many an 
American State governor, is not merely silly 
in itself, its underlying self-righteousness is 
deeply pernicious. Its pressure warps and 
cripples Asian leaders who might otherwise 
perform quite respectably, as in the case of 
President Diem. About an Asian govern- 
ment, only three questions need to be asked. 
Does it work? Does it serve American in- 
terests? And, is it not better, with all its 
faults, -than the probable alternative— 
which in present-day Asia is quite often a 
Communist government like that in North 
Vietnam. Look at the facts. Mouth no 
more cliches. Down with twaddle-think. 
These should be the new slogans. 

Remember what we did in China when 
George Marshall went there to form a coali- 
tion government. Remember what we did in 
Cuba to get rid of a one-party rule. What 
do we cover up by pretending that we make 
judgments instead of guesses? Now, if 
you think this is just George Roberts talking, 
let me quote from the press of the recent 
months. The propaganda made of words, 
cliches, and images rolls on. 

The Washington Post on September 27, 
1963, printed a UPI tch from Calcutta, 
India, saying President Kennedy had found 
a way to thwart the wishes of Congress on 
building the Bokaro steel mill. It said, “U.S. 
Ambassador Chester Bowles (remember him 
and the original price fixing by the Govern- 
ment), speaking at a press conference, said 
this could be done by releasing U.S. funds 
for smaller Indian projects that could other- 
wise be financed by India, which would let 
them use such funds to build the Bokaro 
plant.” 

Or consider from the same paper this oft- 
heard lament of an underdeveloped country. 
It speaks of Algeria’s problem with its 2 
million Berbers who were the original in- 
habitants and yet are dominated by the 
Arabs and who, after 12 centuries, still re- 
sent it. Doesn't sound like too much inte- 
gration there. There writer says, “Their re- 
sentment increasingly has spelled trouble for 
the Ben Bella regime, already harried by a 
precarious economy and an inadequate ad- 
ministrative class.” 

Never any mention that their harassment 
and troubles are in any way related to the 
lack of a sound system of economic expan- 
sion—a system of private incentives which in 
America and elsewhere when used has proved 
superior to any other in providing the great- 
est goods for the greatest number. Always 
blame a shortage of Government planners. 
We hear this in many lands and you will 
hear it more. There are some people in 
Washington who should know better than 
say without planned national research con- 
centrated on the civilian economy in America 
we are domed. More planning. 

Then there is the character assassination 
by liberal writers on the proper signal. Do 
it to France, to Portugal's leaders, to the 
leadership of the anti-Communist revolution 
in the Dominican Republic. Hear what Bar- 
nard L. Collier has to say in the September 
30 issue of the New York Herald Tribune: 
“The coup leaders are ambitious men whose 
violent anticommunism is genuine enough, 
but whose scruples about pinning a Commu- 
nist label on any critic of their regime are 
feared to be lacking.” It makes me sick. 
Where is the liberal writer who will worry 
in print about the scruples of Castro pinning 
an anti-Communist label on any critic of 
his regime. Castro shoots first and pins 
labels later, I could name many more dis- 
turbing examples—but let us consider just 
two more— - 

First, U.S. rice exporters are apprehensive 
of the European Common Market rice 
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policy which guarantees Italian rice growers 
a selling price 10 percent higher and 
the French 35 percent higher than the US. 
price. Such guarantees would mean high 
duties for U.S. rice. Duties are calculated 
to insure preference for the community 
growers. High guarantees would stimulate 
production in the Common Market. The 
system of import licenses that will be in- 
troduced with the common duty policy holds 
uncertainties for oversea producers. In the 
ease of grains, it has often happened that 
licenses are promised and later withdrawn. 
What do we do? If they stimulate produc- 
tion by high duties and license, why don't 
we? 


Second, the National Planning Associa- 
tion said the United States must continue 
to press vigorously for greater access to the 
European Common Market for American 
farm products. The organization recognizes 
that domestic political pressures in the Com- 
mon Market countries are in back of trade 
restrictions. We must be prepared,” the 
Committee said, “to accept compensating 
trading offers in other commodities—to off- 
set trade restrictions in the grain-livestock 
sector imposed because of domestic political 
pressure within the Common Market,“ a 
cliche that, like those on Vietnam deserves 
to be forgotten. Domestic political pres- 
sures are people. They will not go away 
because the National Planning Association 
of the United States wants them to, nor, 
perhaps, should they. And note the will- 
ingness of NPA to create unemployment in 
industrial neighborhoods to further aid our 
farm economy. Western Pennsylvania— 
take note. 


Let us vacillate—let us mentally wander 
but with a design, even though the end 
point of this design may change with time. 
If, as we go, it must, let it. Let us not 
just vacillate. Let’s not just drift along. 
Let us be aware of changing conditions and 
recognize and resist cliches of old whether 
parroted by conservatives or liberals. Busi- 
ness must learn that Democrats are not all 
bad—that Republicans not all good. Labor 
must learn the reverse. Business must also 
learn what labor has known and made it its 
business to know—that just because we want 
it to—big government—any government—is 
not going to go away. We can't turn our 
backs and will it. We can’t talk to our- 
selves and will it. We must turn about and 
be as realistic on this subject as we normally 
are about dollars in business. Government 
and others will be mouthing their words, 
repeating their cliches, creating their im- 
ages as long as we permit them without vig- 
orous constructive complaint. 

I would urge that we all recognize the 
power of words. That we analyze and study 
the artillery of cliches and images that are 
thrown upon our minds today by writers, 
politicians, labor leaders, soldiers, business- 
men and, yes, even invited speakers. I 
would ask only that they be given objective 
perusal. Sound progress will come from a 
sound analysis of, adaptation of and change 
of at of yore” to today’s environ- 
ment. 


Georgetown University 175th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 
Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, under the 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I am pleased to insert an edi- 
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torial from the Washington Post of 
October 20, 1963, which appeared as part 
of the continuing tribute being paid to 
Georgtown University on the occasion 
of its 175th anniversary. 

Aside from my many contacts with 
Georgetown graduates in the great pro- 
fessions, I have more than a sentimental 
attachment to this great institution. 
One of its most loyal and devoted sons 
was my late brother, George Gerard 
Carey, who departed this life as the re- 
sult of an untimely accident in his 30th 
year. Due to the benevolence of his 
estate, a deserving student in the 
Georgetown University School of Medi- 
cine, will enjoy the benefits of a scholar- 
ship aid from the accruals of a fund in 
his memory. 

Especially mindful of this proud day 
in Georgetown’s history I bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues, in addition to 
the Washington Post editorial, two other 
articles which have appeared in connec- 
tion with this historical occasion: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 20, 1963] 
GEORGETOWN’S ANNIVERSARY 

In the rich and varied program of events 
which Georgetown University has planned for 
the observance of its 175th anniversary year, 
today's convocation at which Chief Justice 
Earl Warren will be the principal speaker, 
has special significance and distinction. Uni- 
versities are conservators and transmitters of 
the past; but they are also active partici- 
pants in the present, contributing knowledge 
and understanding to the solution of con- 
temporary problems. 

The contemporaneousness of this vener- 
able and great institution of learning and 
the broad spectrum of its interests are 
marked by the roster of those upon whom it 
will confer honorary degrees today. In addi- 
tion to the Chief Justice of the United States, 
recipients will be Congressman J. E. Fogarty, 
a noted supporter of medical research; Dr. 
James M. Nabrit, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity and one of the principal advocates in 
the desegregation cases decided by the Su- 
preme Court nearly a decade ago; Dean 
Erwin Griswold, of the Harvard Law School, 
an exemplar of the lawyer's commitment to 
public service; Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, 
former President of Colombia, who has 
rendered conspicuous public service to the 
whole of the Western Hemisphere; and 
James Cleo Thompson, a graduate of George- 
town Law School and an eminent Methodist 
layman and lawyer. 

Americans in general, Washingtonians In 
particular, owe great gratitude to George- 
town University, an ormament of the Na- 
tion's Capital and a potent influence upon 
the Nation’s affairs. Its varied schools have 
contributed much to the understanding of 
today’s perplexities. We congratulate the 
institution and wish it continued usefulness 
into a long future. 

From Georgtown University Alumni 
magazine, September 1963] 
THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY 

(By Rev. George H. Dunne, 8.J., director, 

175th anniversay program) 


Georgetown University, entering its 175th 
year, is now engaged in the third special 
celebration of its founding. In 1889, the 

of the university’s centennial, word 
went out in classical Latin announcing to 
the academic world the completion of 
Georgetown's first century. Three days of 
celebration—February 20, 21, and 22—were 
climaxed by the presentation in Gaston 
Hall, of centennial medals to Cardinal Gib- 
bons and President Cleveland. In 1939, the 
sesquicentennial year, the celebration ex- 
tended for a week—May 28 to June 3—under 
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a theme which celebrated the “double ses- 
quicentennial anniversary” of Georgetown 
and the “adoption of a Federal Constitution 
which still endures as fundamental law from 
generation unto generation.” 

As both the university and the Constitu- 
tion mark their 175th year, Georgetown once 
again commemorates its past and looks for- 
ward to an expanding future. Under the 
theme “Wisdom and Discovery for a Dynamic 
World,” the anniversary observance will at- 
tempt to bring into focus for the learned 
world the Georgetown image; to inspire the 
rededication of the faculty in teaching, re- 
search, and publication; to engage our stu- 
dents in special academic and professional 
programs and events; and to involve the 
alumni and friends of Georgetown every- 
where in the excitement of the key ideas and 
challenges of our times. 

The anniversary program has a carefully 
worked out slogan—in which wisdom stands 
for the resources of the classroom and our 
library collections; and discovery for re- 
search in the laboratory and the scholar’s 
study, both being directed toward the prac- 
tical necessities of professional life in to- 
day's complex world. The program has a 
special symbol as well, one which, without in 
any sense being a substitution for our 
revered university seal, takes the elements 
from that seal and rearranges them to em- 
phasize and embody the words of the theme, 
Thus the stylized eagle is shown holding a 
book with a cross, symoblizing wisdom, in one 
claw; and in the other, symbolizing dis- 
covery, the world surrounded by the atomic 
spiral. In the background, the 13 stars of 
the university seal are arranged in an orbital 
path, to symoblize our dynamic world. The 
official anniversary colors are black, red, and 
gold, the colors of the coat of arms of the 
Carroll family, of which Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton and Archbishop John Carroll, our 
founder, were such distinguished members. 

Our anniversary theme slogan, our symbol, 
and the Carroll colors will be the distinguish- 
ing marks of the programs and booklets to 
be issued by Anniversary House. They will 
be featured on the binding and dust jackets 
of the volumes of the Wisdom and Discovery 
series, to be published by P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. These publications will carry the 
Georgetown anniversay story far beyond the 
boundaries of the campus, as will the pic- 
torial history of Georgetown for which Father 
Joseph Durkin, 8.J., is preparing the text and 
the special supplement to the Washington 
Sunday Star, to be issued next spring. 

The anniversary celebration will begin on 
September 26, 1963, with a Mass of the Holy 
Spirit, at which the sermon will be preached 
by Father Donaghy, former president and 
rector of Holy Cross College in Worcester, 
Mass. This will be followed on the night 
of September 28, 1963, by a dinner for all 
full-time professors of the university and 
their wives (or husbands). Father Gerard 
Campbell, S.J.. newly appointed executive 
vice president of the university, will, on this 
occasion, be presented to the faculty and 
will speak on the theme of the anniversary 
year. The other principal address of the 
evening, on the role of a private university 
in a free society, will be delivered by Miss 
Rosemary Park, the president of Barnard 
College, New York City. 

On October 12, the New York chapter of 
the Georgetown Alumni Association will play 
host to the John Carroll awards dinner at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in New York City. 
The Vice President of the United States, the 
Honorable Lynpon Jounson (x-law, 1938), 
has graciously agreed to be the speaker on 
this occasion. The Reverend Robert I. Gan- 
non, S.J. (A.B., 1913, Litt. D., 1937), former 
president of Fordham University and author 
of “The Cardinal Spellman Story,” will be 
toastmaster. 

During the anniversary year which extends 
from September 26, 1963, to December 3, 1964, 
there will be five major convocations. The 
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first of these is scheduled for October 28, 
1963, and will commemorate the 100th an- 
niversary of the Georgetown class of 1863, 
of which the later Chief Justice Edward D. 
White was a member. The principal address 
will be delivered by Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren. It is hoped that as many as possible 
of some 35 Georgetown alumni who now sit 
upon a State or Federal bench throughout 
the country will be present and share the 
platform with the Chief Justice. 

On March 19, 1964, Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, former president of the University 
of Chicago and now president of the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
will be the principal speaker at our found- 
er's day convocation. Besides Dr. Hutchins, 
a number of other figures well known to the 
educational world will receive honorary de- 
grees. 

The third convocation on June 10, 1964, 
besides being the regular commencement 
convocation, will commemorate the 20th 
anniversary of the invasion of Normandy, 
beginning the final chapter of the libera- 
tion of Europe. It will also honor all George- 
town men and women who have served 
their country in all its wars. We hope to 
have present ct this convocation as many 
as possible of the surviving leaders of the 
American Army, Navy, and Air Force in 
World War II and to confer upon several of 
them honorary degrees. During the sum- 
mer, there will be another convocation, on 
a perhaps modest scale, the weather condi- 
tions in a Washington summer not being 
conducive to elaborate ceremonies. 

The most important convocation of the 
year will be that of December 3, 1964, which 
will bring to a close the anniversary year cele- 
bration. December 3 is the anniversary of 
the death of Archbishop John Carroll, the 
founder of Georgetown University, and we 
are hopeful that the principal address will be 
delivered by the President of the United 
States. 

We intend to inyite all living holders of 
honorary degrees from Georgetown University 
to honor this convocation with their pres- 
ence, This would include all three living 
ex-Presidents of the United States, and 
would make a notable gathering. 

In addition to these convocations, the year 
will be made memorable by a series of special 
events. Walter Lippmann will deliver the 
Gaston lecture at a date still to be set. A 
series of lectures. entitled “The Robert 
Plunkett Series” and dealing generally with 
the humanities will include such personages 
as Christopher Hollis, C. P. Snow, Paul Hor- 
gan, Father William Lynch, SJ., Father 
Anthony Bischoff, S.J., Father Martin D’- 
Arcy, S.J., and possibly Sir Herbert Reed, 
Flannery O’Connor and others. 

There will be a series of 10 science lectures 
spaced through the year, which will bring 
to the campus such men as Dr. McVittie of 
the University of Dlinois, Dr. Dobzhansky of 
the Rockefeller Institute, Dr. Morse of MIT, 
and other scholars of similar stature. Our 
law school has also organized a series of lec- 
tures on subjects of interest to the legal 
profession. Lecturers will include outstand- 
ing professors of law in various universities 
of the country and, hopefully, the igen 
General, Robert Kennedy. 

The law school is sending a team of three 
faculty members to give lectures and have 
discussions with law school alumni groups 
throughout the country during the anni- 

versary year. Also, the president of George- 

town University, Father Bunn, will visit 
alumni groups during the year. In addi- 
tion to this, professors of the university will 
be sent throughout the country to speak 
to alumni groups. 

The great interest of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, reflecting both its own traditional ties 
and the interest of the country as a whole 
in Latin America, will be manifested in two 
serles of lectures dealing with problems of 
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inter-American relations. Among those who 
have already graciously consented to partici- 
pate are the highly regarded former president 
of Colombia, Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, D. 
Felipe Herrera, President of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank, Dr. Antonio Gomez 
Robledo of the Secretariat of Foreign Affairs 
in the Mexican Government, and others, 

Etienne Gilson will come to the university 
in April 1964 to deliver four lectures in phil- 
osophy. This will be one of the highlights of 
the year. Another highlight will be the visit 
of the noted economist and lecturer, Lady 
Jackson, better known as Barbara Ward. In 
the fall of 1964, the medical center proposes 
to bring to Georgetown Nobel Prize winners 
to deliver nine lectures over a perlod of 3 
days. 

Efforts are being made also to organize a 
series of lectures by recognized authorities 
in the field on the general subject of the 
Jesuits and fine art. In collaboration with 
the Institute of Contemporary Arts, the uni- 
versity will also present a certain number of 
events in the field of the performing arts. 
Among these will be a concert by a noted 
Japanese artist who plays rather rare Jap- 
anese musical instruments. There will be a 
dance group from northern India, a perform- 
ance by a noted pioneer in the field of elec- 
tronic music, and other events of the same 
caliber. One of the highlights of the year 
will be a concert at Constitution Hall in April, 
featuring the National Symphony Orchestra 
and the Georgetown University Glee Club at 
which an original composition composed for 
the anniversary by the well-known composer 
ee WOL DA eee fon Ene DEM 

e. 

Among the important events of the an- 
niversary celebration period will be a certain 
number of conferences and symposia. On 
December 6 and 7, for example, the anniver- 
sary program will cosponsor, with the Ed- 
mund Burke Society of America, a symposium 
on “Edmund Burke in the 20th Century.” 
In January there will be a conference which 
will attempt to come to grips with the 
problems of poverty in an affluent society. 
Among the participants at this conference 
will be Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz, 
George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, the 
noted New Yorker essayist Dwight Macdonald, 
and leading industrialists. The school of 
Foreign Service is sponsoring a series of three 
conferences involving students, employers, 
and educators. These conferences will at- 
tempt to explore the changing character of 
our country’s world involvement, public and 
private, over the past decade and the implica- 
tions of these changes for personnel require- 
ments now and in the future. 

In May, our Center for Strategic Studies 
will present a major conference dealing with 
problems of the Atlantic Community in 
which scholars from Europe and America 
will participate. It is expected that among 
those participating will be Jean Monnet. 

The summer school, in 1964, will present 
an impressive program including lectures by 
Father Lonergan, of the Gregorian University 
in Rome, a special institute on scriptural 
studies, a writers’ conference, a conference 
on social ethics, a symposium on interna- 
tional relations, a symposium by clinical psy- 
chologists. One of the major events of the 
summer will be a colloquium on West African 
nations which will be attended by scholars 
from Africa and Europe and which will be 
followed by a 4 weeks’ institute on African 
studies. Another event next summer will be 
a meeting of the Pax Romana. This will be 
the first time in 25 years that this interna- 
tional students organization will have held 
its conference in the United States. In the 
fall of 1964, we are planning a conference in 
which we expect to have the participation of 
scientists, military strategists and theolo- 
glans to discuss the awesome problems related 
to thermonuclear power. Immediately pre- 
ceding the final convocation of December 3, 
1964, we hope to bring together a group of 
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outstanding Jesuit theologians and philoso- 
phers to discuss the great question of human 
freedom. Among those who have already 
agreed to participate are Father Calvez, 8J. 
of the Action Populaire in Paris, Father 
Paul Henry, another noted French intellec- 
tual, Father John Courtney Murray, Father 
Robert Johann, Father William Lynch, and 
Father Karl Rahner. We hope also that 
Father Henri de Lubac will be able to par- 
ticipate in this conference, This conference 
will be followed immediately by the Decem- 
ber 3 convocation, which will bring the year 
to a climactic conclusion. 

Admission to most of the anniversary 
events—the exceptions are concerts and other 
fine arts programs—will be without charge, 
and by invitation and tickets. All George- 
town alumni, in the Washington area and 
elsewhere, are most warmly welcomed to these 
events. Out-of-town alumni who may find 
themselves in Washington on business dur- 
ing the anniversary celebration period should 
write or call Alumni House or Anniv 
House (which is just next door) for tickets 
for themselves and for their guests. The 
anniversary program will be bringing a series 
of memorable events to the Hilltop, and we 
look forward to sharing these events with 
all the sons and daughters of Georgetown. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Catholic 
Standard, Sept. 27, 1963] 
Porn PAUL SALUTES GEORGETOWN On Irs 175TH 
ANNIVERSARY—TELSTAR MESSAGE OPENS 
YEAR-LONG CELEBRATION 


Pope Paul in a live telecast via Telstar 
yesterday opened the year-long celebration 
of the 175th anniversary of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, the oldest Catholic college in the 
United States. 

The pope, who imparted his blessing to the 
faculty, alumni and students of Georgetown 
and to all U.S. Catholics, noted that the uni- 
versity was founded in 1789, the same year 
that the U.S. Constitution was ratified. 

“So it is that the church, ever interested 
in inculcating in the youth of a nation the 
religious and civil principles upon which so- 
ciety and national life are based, has been 
present in the noble work of education right 
from the beginning of your Republic,” Pope 
Paul said. 

POPE'S BIRTHDAY 

Yesterday was the Pope's 66th birthday. 
He remarked that the day also is the feast 
of the North American martyrs, the Jesuit 
missionaries who lost their lives in the Amer- 
ican missions in the 17th century. 

The telecast was picked up from the Tel- 
etar communications satellite by the NBC 
network’s “Today” show and by other pro- 


grams. 

Congratulating both the university and 
the Nation on the double anniversary—of 
Georgetown and the U.S. Constitution—the 
Pope noted that many Georgetown graduates 
hold posts of responsibility and leadership 
in society. 

MAIN CONTRIBUTION 

He emphasized that the university's 
“greatest contribution” has been in instilling 
sound moral principles in its students and 
preparing them for healthy family life. 

Theme for the anniversary observances, 
which will conclude on December 3, 1964, is 
“Wisdom and Discovery for a Dynamic 
World.” The anniversary colors of black, 
red, and gold have been taken from the coat 
of arms of the Carroll family in tribute to 
Archbishop John Carroll, founder of the 
university. 

Mass of the Holy Spirit was celebrated on 
the campus yesterday to open the celebra- 
tion. 

DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 

A program, international in scope, of con- 
ferences, symposiums, and lectures has been 
planned for the university. Among the in- 
vited guests are Vice President Lyndon B. 
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Johnson, Chief Justice Earl Warren, Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse, novelists Flannery O’Con- 
nor, Laurens Van der Post, and Christopher 
Hollis, Economist Barbara Ward, Educator 
Robert M. Hutchins, Philosopher Etienne 
Gilson, and Deputy Attorney General Nicho- 
las deB. Katsenbach. 

Vice President Jonnson will address uni- 
versity alumni at a banquet in New York on 
October 12. Chief Justice Warren will speak 
at an October 28 convocation at which hon- 
orary doctor of laws degrees will be bestowed 
on Harvard Law Dean Erwin N. Griswald 
and Howard University President Dr. James 
M. Nabrit. 


Public Cry for Medicare—Fact or Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressmen and Senators this year have 
included in 36 polls a question asking 
their constituents’ opinion of a social 
security hospital-medical plan for the 
elderly—the administration’s proposal. 
These legislators are from both parties 
and represent all shades of political 
opinion and both rural and urban 
districts. 

Thirty-one of these polls appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record and five in 
other publications. 

In 34 of these polls, a majority of 
voters opposed the administration’s plan. 
In only two did a majority support it. 
Some of the opposition ran as high as 
90 percent of those answering the ques- 
tionnaires. 

These results bear out a point I have 
long maintained—that when the Ameri- 
can people are fully informed on the 
facts of bad legislation, they will stand 
against it. Administration propagand- 
ists have tried to sell this program by 
holding it up as almost a “something for 
nothing, pie in the sky” plan that will 
give all older people hospital and medical 
care for only 25 cents a week. They 
counted on the voters to swallow this 
thesis and start a nationwide, grassroots 
movement for the bill that Congress 
could not resist. 

The so-called “Puritan Ethic” that 
shocked the administration regarding 
the tax cut bill is again evident in the 
Nation’s stand on the medicare legis- 
lation. This country is in no mood for 
Federal giveaways accompanied by Fed- 
eral takeaways of individual freedom, 
particularly when the people now know 
that they are the ones who do the real 
giving. More and more of our consti- 
tuents realize this bill will be expensive 
and will lead to an inferior system of 
health care. 

The Gallup poll figures have shown a 
steady decline in support of the measure 
until now a majority oppose it, according 
to Dr. Gallup’s soundings. 

Under permission previously granted, 
at this point I place in the Recorp the 
pertinent medical care questions from 
polls taken this year by my colleagues in 
this and the other body: 


October 29 


1963 CONGRESSIONAL POLLS RE KING-ANDER- 
SON—APPEARING IN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


France P. Bouton, Republican, of Ohio, 
March 18, page 41474: Do you favor or 
oppose medical care: a compulsory health- 
care plan financed through the social se- 
curity system. Favor, 37 percent; oppose, 50 
percent; no opinion, 13 percent. (Opposes 
King-Anderson.) 

Morris K. UpaLL, Democrat, of Arizona, 
February 28, page A1055: Medicare: Presi- 
dent Kennedy has asked for a medicare bill 
which would pay a part of hospital bills for 
persons over 65. No doctor bills would be 
covered. The plan would be financed by a 81 
per month increase in employees’ social se- 
curity deductions and a similar increase in 
contributions of employers, In general, 
would you favor or oppose a plan of this 
kind? Favor, 54 percent; oppose, 40 percent; 
no opinion, 6 percent. (Favors King-Ander- 
son.) 

E. Y. Berry, Republican, of South Dakota, 
March 21, page A1605: Do you prefer the 
present voluntary medical care program for 
the aged over a compulsory plan, financed 
by increased social security taxes? Yes, 76 
percent; no, 20 percent; undecided, 4 per- 
cent. (Opposes King-Anderson.) 

PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr., Republican, of 
New Jersey, March 28, page 41742: Do you 
favor increasing your social security taxes to 
finance hospital and nursing home costs for 
those over 65? Yes, 35 percent; no, 58 per- 
cent; no opinion, 7 percent. (Opposes King- 
Anderson.) 

WIILIAN S. Martian, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia, March 28, page A1749: Do you favor 
a plan managed by the Government and fi- 
nanced by greater social security taxes? Yes, 
38 percent; no, 51 percent; no opinion, 11 
percent. (Opposes King-Anderson.) 

HAROIDο R. Courier, Republican, of Mlinois, 
April 10, page A2208: Medical care for aged 
under the social security program? Yes, 35 
percent; no, 56 percent; undecided, 9 percent. 
(Opposes King-Anderson.) 

James HARvEY, Republican, of Michigan, 
April 11, page A2247: Do you favor placing 
medicare for the aged under social security 
and raising social security taxes in a sum- 
cient amount to cover cost? Yes, 24 percent; 
no, 73.2 percent; no answer, 2 percent. (Op- 
poses King-Anderson.) 

CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, Republican, of 
Michigan, April 25, page A2514: With regard 
to medical care for the elderly, do you favor: 
Increasing social security taxes to finance 
hospital and nursing costs for those over 65 
(King-Anderson approach), 22 percent; a 
tax credit or Federal financing for private 
insurance for medical and hospital care for 
those over 65 (Bow bill), 24 percent; no 
Federal participation in this feld, 32 percent: 
other, 8 percent; no answer, 14 percent. 
(Opposes King-Anderson.) 

ROBERT T. McLoskey, Republican, of Mi- 
nois, May 7, page A2803: Medicare managed 
by Government and financed by greater so- 
cial security taxes? Yes, 11.5 percent; no, 
80 percent; undecided, 8.5 percent. (Opposes 
King-Anderson.) 

THOR C. TOLLEFSON, Republican, of Wash- 
ington, May 9, page A2928: Do you favor 
medical care for people over 65 by increasing 
the social security taxes upon employees and 
employers? Yes, 34 percent; no, 40 percent; 
no opinion, 4 percent. (Opposes King- 
Anderson.) 

W. R. Hutt, Democrat, of Missouri, May 15, 
page A3061: Medicare: Do you favor bill to 
provide part payment of hospital costs for 
persons over 65, but no doctors’ bill, through 
increase in social security? Yes, 32 percent; 
no, 65 percent; no opinion, 3 percent. (Op- 
poses King-Anderson.) 

K. W. Stinson, Republican, of Washing- 
ton, May 20, page 8470: Would you favor 
compulsory medical care for the aged under 
social security with the cost paid for by in- 
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creased taxes on employees and employers? 
Yes, 32.8 percent; no, 60.9 percent; undecided, 
6.3 percent. (Opposes King-Anderson.) 

E. C. Garuincs, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
May 20, page A3155: Do you favor or oppose 
compulsory medical care for aged citizens 
tied to social security? Yes, 11 percent; no, 
85 percent; no opinion, 5 percent. (Opposes 
King-Anderson.) 

Jonn S. Monacan, Democrat, of Connecti- 
cut, May 27, page A3330: Do you favor a pro- 
gram of medical care for the aged under 
social security exclusively? Yes, 28 percent; 
no, 49 percent; undecided, 23 percent. (Op- 
poses King-Anderson.) 

Dave Martin, Republican, of. Nebraska, 
May 29, page A3443: Do you favor the King- 
Anderson medicare bill which provides for a 
compulsory health program for the aged 
under social security? Tes, 8.4 percent; no, 
85.4 percent; not sure, 6.2 percent. (Op- 
poses King- Anderson.) 

J. Anr Run Youncrer (Republican of Cali- 
fornia), June 3, 43528: Do you favor increase 
in social security tax to provide hospitaliza- 
tion for all? Tes, 21.3 percent; no, 69.8 per- 
cent: undecided, 8.9 percent. (Opposes medi- 
care. 

Dewan RumsreLD (Republican of Illinois), 
June 6, page A3675; Should the Federal Gov- 
ernment provide some type of medical ex- 
pense aid to persons over 65? If “yes,” should 
it be accomplished by enacting King-Ander- 
son bill (financed by increased social secu- 
rity taxes on employers and employees, given 
regardless of need)? Tes, 14.4 percent; no, 
53.4 percent; no opinion, 32.2 percent. (Op- 

es King-Anderson.) 

eer M, Petty (Republican of Wash- 
ington), June 25, page A4052: The medicare 
program is before Congress again. Support- 
ers argue that retired need help to 
meet high medical costs, and that the pro- 
gram would use the reliable social security 
system. Opponents argue. that the needy 
aged already have some help, and that the 
social security deduction is too high now. 
How do you feel about the medicare pro- 
gram? No opinion, 0.6 percent; very much 
in favor, 26.7 percent; somewhat in favor, 
11.5 percent; neutral, 3.4 percent; somewhat 
opposed, 10.3 percent; very much opposed, 
45.8 percent; total in favor, 38.2 percent; 
total opposed, 56.1 percent, (Opposes King- 
Anderson.) 

Bruce ALGER (Republican of Texas), July 
11, page A4354: Do you favor medical care 
for the aged by increasing social security 
taxes to finance such care? Yes, 5 percent; 
no, 93 percent; no opinion, 2 percent. (Op- 
poses King-Anderson.) 

M. G. Snyper (Republican of Kentucky), 
July 23, page A4620: Should a Federal old- 
age medical care be instituted with 
social security taxes? Yes, 31 percent; no, 
62.3 percent; no opinion, 6.7 percent. (Op- 
poses King-Anderson.) 

THappeus J, DutsKr (Democrat of New 
York), July 30, page A4828: Do you favor a 
Medicare plan which provides for a compul- 
sory health program for the aged under 
social security? Yes, 78.2 percent; no, 19.8 
percent; no opinion, 2 percent. (Favors 
King-Anderson.) 

Jack WesTLanp (Republican of Washing- 
ton), August 1, page A4909: Do you favor a 
voluntary medical care program for our 
senior citizens over a compulsory program? 
Yes, 79 percent; no, 21 percent, (Opposes 
King-Anderson.) 


cent; no opinion, 5 percent, (Opposes King- 
Anderson.) 
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O. C. FEN, Democrat, of Texas, August 
20, page A5332: Do you favor increasing your 
social security taxes to finance hospital and 
nursing home care for those over 65? Yes, 
17:5 percent; no, 74 percent; no opinion, 
8.5 percent. (Opposes King-Anderson.) 

Ep FOREMAN, Republican, of Texas, August 
27, page A5490: Do you favor the adminis- 
tration’s Federal aid for medicare proposal? 
Yes, 12.3 percent; no, 87.7 percent. (Op- 
poses King-Anderson.) 

Rosert McCrory, Republican, of Hlinois,. 
August 28, page A5511: Do you favor hospital 
and nursing home care for people over 65, 
financed by increased social security taxes 
and increased Federal income taxes for those 
not under social security? Yes, 28.2 percent; 
no, 71.8 percent. (Opposes King-Anderson.) 

Outver P. Bouton, Republican, of Ohio, 
August 30, page A5545: Medical care (choose 
one): a. Compulsory health care for those 
over 65 financed through social security 
system? Favor, 36.5 percent; oppose, 49.5 
percent. (Opposes King-Anderson.) 

CHARLES B. Horven, Republican, of Iowa, 
September 9, page A5659: Do you favor plac- 
ing medicare for the aged under social se- 
curity and increasing social security taxes to 
cover the cost? Yes, 21 percent; no, 77 per- 
cent; no opinion, 2 percent. (Opposes King- 
Anderson.) 

Paul. G. Rocers, Democrat, of Florida, Sep- 
tember 12, page 16032: Do you favor an in- 
creased social security tax to provide medical 
care for the aged? Yes, 38.7 percent; no 57.8 
percent; blank, 3.6 percent. (Opposes King- 
Anderson.) 

Sm.vio O. Contre (Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts), September 24, page A5992: Do 
you favor medical care for the aged: feder- 
ally administered plan financed by employer 
and employee social security payments? 
Yes, 34.7 percent; no, 58.2 percent; unde- 
cided, 7.1 percent. (Opposes King-Ander- 
son.) 

Bast. L. Wurrener (Democrat, of North 
Carolina), October 10, page A6360: Do you 
favor increasing your social security taxes 
to finance hospital and nursing home care 
for those over 65 as proposed in the King- 
Anderson bill? Yes, 16.2 percent; no, 80.3 
percent; no opinion, 3.5 percent. ‘(Opposes 
King-Anderson.) 

APPEARING IN PUBLICATIONS OTHER THAN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

A. S. HERLONG, Jr. (Democrat, of Florida): 
A questionnaire was mailed to all house- 
holders in his district in May of 1963. In 
answer to a question—should there be a 
compulsory medical care program for the 
aged within the social security system— 
7,952 voted for and 17,310 voted 
with 612 having no opinion and 314 f. 
to answer the question of the total of 26,188 
returning the questionnaire. 

Joun M. SLack. Jr. (Democrat, of West 
Virginia): 50,000 questionnaires were mailed 
to a selected list of this Congressman's con- 
stituents in July of 1963. Four thousands 
returned the questionnaire with their 
choices marked. Those favoring medicare 
under the Social Security Act represented 
42 percent, while 58 percent were opposed. 

CHARLES E. BENNETT (Democrat, of Fior- 
ida): Do you favor an social 
security tax to provide medical care for the 
aged? Tes, 39.9 percent; no, 60.1 percent. 

Grorce F. Sennen (Democrat, of Ari- 
zona)—(See Arizona Republic October 3, 
1963): Do you favor King-Anderson—730; 
Do you favor Kerr-Mills—611; Do you favor 
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Business Citizenship in Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
Dr. Shane McCarthy received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal Award of the 
Cosmopolitan Club. This award came 
in recognition of Dr. McCarthy’s out- 
standing service to the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Formerly Executive Director of the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness 
from 1956 to 1961, Dr. McCarthy took on 
the difficult task of investigating the un- 
fortunate incidents at District of Colum- 
bia Stadium on Thanksgiving Day last 
year. As usual his efforts were marked 
with thoroughness, understanding, and 
competence. 

Upon receipt of the award on October 
22, Dr. McCarthy spoke briefly but per- 
suasively on the question of “Business 
Citizenship in Perspective.” His discus- 
sion of current problems in the District 
of Columbia is of interest to us all and 
under unanimous consent, I include his 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

BUSINESS CITIZENSHIP IN PERSPECTIVE 
(By Dr. Shane MacCarthy) 

There are times when silence is more elo- 
quent than words. This is such an occasion. 
When gratitude is given to Cosmopolitan in 
the name of all who worked with me on 
various civic projects and heartfelt thanks 
expressed for the honor conferred this day 
on my family and me, no more need be said. 
However, such a response would run the risk 
of generating misinterpretation as to some 
of my feelings at this moment about our 
Capital and its future. 

I've been in Washington well nigh 40 years. 
To this home of mine I came in my early 
teens to later marry a girl who is a second 
generation Washingtonian and we are blessed 
with five native Washingtonian sons. Thus, 
my roots here are very deep. My hopes for 
the morrow are optimistic because my faith 
in people Is solid. However, hopes are fragile 
if they remain mere words and faith that 
puts reliance on others to do good works is 
a deluding attribute. In Washington at this 
moment are many who share these hopes and 
this faith. But, multiplying such concepts 
achieves no tangible benefits for our Capital 
unless we as private citizens set aside the idle 
habit of talk and involve ourselves with all 
the resources at our command in a master 
action plan for Washington, 

The focus of the world is now on Washing- 
ton, This might seem like an enviable posi- 
tion for any one community, And to a de- 
gree it is—if those of us who live here 
realize our personal obligations and our op- 
portunities. The emphasis of attention at 
this time however has questionable merit. 
Being the site of the Government of the most 
important country in the world makes 
Washington a name known to every hamlet 
in every clime. Simultaneously, our city of 
renown and beauty has been attracting at- 
tention as a center of crime and irrespons!- 
bility. And we must ever remember that the 
honor of being a national capital does not 
shield and overcome the bad image emanat- 
ing from this same spot. In fact, the facili- 
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tles of communication are only too prone to 
carry the news of wrongdoing, which then 
becomes associated with all our customs, 
practices, and policies as if the be-all and 
end-all of our city on the Potomac is badness 
in every guise. 

Washington, D.C. is at a perilous juncture 
today. While it is the center of National 
Government, it appears umable to govern 
itself. This does not mean that the Federal 
Government should take direct administra- 
tion of affairs. Neither is the comment to be 
interpreted as a criticism of the Commission 
system or a plea for what is called “home 
rule.“ When I observe that Washington 
“appears unable to govern itself,“ I'm re- 
ferring to my disappointment that the people 
who live in the metropolitan area of our 
National Capital are too often mute when 
they should speak and too often Indifferent 
when they should be Involved in responsible 
action. 

Our great Capital City has its social, eco- 
nomic, educational, culture, and political 
problems. It's a shocking set of circum- 
stances which makes a parent fear for the 
safety of children who may be molested by 
irresponsible scoundrels, Business is a direct 
loser when a husband will not allow his 
wife and daughters to shop after sundown. 
The continual influx of people—frequently 
children alone—into Washington is com- 
pounding its housing, health, educational, 
and many other problems. 

While these conditions do’not justify call- 
ing Washington—all Washington—a city of 
slums, or a crime-ridden capital, the com- 
posite environment offers a salutary warn- 
ing that a continuity of what is bad will 
bring what will be worse and harder to cope 
with in the days ahead. When there are ever- 
widening cracks in the moral cement of a 
society’s foundation, the structure can top- 
ple into a confused jumble of debris. 

The ostrich approach of sweeping prob- 
lems under rugs is sidestepping our conscien- 
tious responsibilities. Can we afford me- 
diocrity in our living, health, and educa- 
tional standards in the District of Colum- 
bia? Yes we can, to our own detriment and 
ultimate disaster. Thus, when we soft pedal 
the facts lest knowledge of them would cre- 
ate embarrassment, we are allowing the im- 
age to control our decision. We are choosing 
our words and molding our thoughts merely 
to please the recipient. This is the substi- 
tution of shadow for substance and such a 
process will solve nothing. At this moment 
in Washington too much of this brand of 
cowardly conduct is the custom. Asking for 
more money, more facilities, more police, 
more judges, more doctors, more jobs, more 
Tecreational activities, more of everything 18 
giving quantity priority over quality. This 18 
the easy answer of expediency. With ex- 
panding population more public facilities of 
all kinds are, indeed, necessary but the quan- 
tity answer of more police does not, for ex- 
ample, solve juvenile delinquency. It merely 
means there will be more patrolmen on the 
beat to keep up with the delinquent Joneses. 

And, what is achieved by the availability 
of jobs if openings in the manual arts and 
service trades are rejected by those who 
know not the dignity of honest labor, or 
worse, the applicants have no vocational 
training to fill the needs? Additional medi- 
cally proficient men and women might well 
explain the dangers of sex promiscuity but 
the inculcation of moral character demands 
more time, attention, and prayer. If the 
community conscience is so numbed that 
punishment for crime deliberately com- 
mitted is to be too often replaced by excuse, 
then adding more judges is of little avail. 

Thus, the time has come for more thor- 
ough, courageous, dynamic and effective so- 
lutions to the difficulties besetting the Na- 
tion's Capital. 
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Look at our public educational system in 
Washington. Today, it is far from being the 
model for the Nation. 

Recently, I recommended to the Congress 
that Superintendent Hansen be given the 
authority and the money to have a survey 
conducted by an outside, impartial, objec- 
tive, professional organization of which there 
are many in the United States, to examine 
and assess in depth the current educational 
practices and needs in our Washington pub- 
llc schools and to report publicly on its 
findings. 

Administering 170 public schools is a big 
and complicated business. The recommen- 
dation to the Congress was in keeping with 
the proven precedent of all business estab- 
Mshments which periodically invite outside 
administrative management agencies to 
analyze their policies and procedures with a 
view toward eliminating what is weak and 
unprofitable, improving what is already good, 
and installing what is required for best re- 
sults. Such a survey should be done in 
depth to bring forth the facts—from a city- 
wide battery of IQ, aptitude, and achieve- 
ment tests on the actual status of every boy 
and every girl in our public school system. 
It is only when the human product is known 
that the educational method most appro- 
priate for its fullest growth and development 
ean be designed, This recommendation will 
remain on dead center unless the voice of 
the people is articulate in its demand. 

Into an already overburdened and over- 
crowded school system is now dumped the 
complex dropout problem—with demoraliz- 
ing results. Holding these unfortunate boys 
and girls in the classrooms is achieving only 
one end—keeping them off the streets. Such 
individuals are, indeed, a menace on the 
streets, with nothing to do and boredom ever 
beckoning badness. But it is most unfair to 
the teacher, to the class, and to the dropout 
himself, who in practically all cases needs 
special training, to entice him back merely to 
make the public image that the dropout 
problem is under control, 

Making the classroom a youth hostel for 
dropouts is an indication of how we have 
unloaded community problems on the schools 
and neutralized their educational effective- 
ness. Safe living environment is not a police 
problem; sanitary living is not a public 
health problem; the dropout and the delin- 
quent are not school problems; apprentice 
training is not a labor problem. All of these 
and more are community problems. Coun- 
cils, commissions, and committees too nu- 
merous to name have done much research 
In these areas but now is the time for broad- 
scale community action. Shall this be by 
Government or by the private sector of our 
capital? Here’s the opportunity for the pow- 
er of the people to assert itself. In our midst 
are hundreds of business and professional 
organizations of all kinds promoting the sale 
of ideas, services, or products. Regardless of 
their field of endeavor, now is the time for 
them to realize that in the hierarchy of 
values none can ignore their responsibility to 
help their capital. If the social and civic 
fabric of our fair city continues to ravel 
then this will be no place for advancing their 
business endeavors. 

The mistaken notion abounds that busi- 
hess and professional groups are concerned 
only with the area of private interest, leav- 
ing the prevalent impression that only Gov- 
ernment cares for the public interest. This 
false icon must be shattered, and here in our 
National Capital private business has both 
the obligation and the opportunity to do so. 
An injurious view of the free enterprise ef- 
fort comes into existence by default because 
too often private business wears blinkers and 
ignores its full responsibilities. This is why 
exploitation, gain, and profit at any cost 
are equated with competitive business and 
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government gets credit for objectivity, im- 
partiality, honesty, and working for the poor 
and the downtrodden. Being in Government 
gives a person no halo of integrity and no 
more ability than a private businessman to 
determine what is in the public interest. It 
is with this breadth of vision, therefore, that 
the private business sector of our National 
Capital, represented by more than 500 busi- 
ness and professional associations, possessing 
unbounded talent and specialists in numer- 
ous fields, must recognize that far beyond 
their own limited business objectives extends 
their community responsibility to fulfill the 
the public purpose for which we all exist. 
With a combined conviction they must come 
from the sidelines and initiate a leadership 
for continued action so that the exemplar for 
all other cities to emulate will be our own 
Washington. 


Our Pal Tito 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
was considerable public attention given 
to the visit to this country of Yugoslav 
President Tito. An editorial which ap- 
peared in the Friday, October 18 issue of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat was typi- 
cal of the nationwide comment. I insert 
this editorial into the Recorp at this 
point, and urge that the Members of 
Congress, with even hope that officials of 
the executive branch, take cognizance of 
views such as those expressed, and hope 
that the foreign policy errors of the im- 
mediate past might not be repeated: 

Our Pat Trro 


The red carpet treatment accorded Tito, of 
Yugoslavia, yesterday brings the White House 
reception list to a new low. It is disgraceful 
that the President of the United States feels 
he must entertain—and, symbolically, em- 
brace—a man who has never been on our 
side, never can be, and never will be. 

Any views of Tito as a repentant sinner 
could not be further from the truth. 

Tito fought with the Communists in 
Russia in 1917 through 1921, back in the 
‘days of Lenin, Stalin, and Trotsky. He 
helped to organize the party in Yugoslavia 
after that, and fought with the Communist 
brigade in Spain during that country’s un- 
happy civil war. 

In 1937, he became Secretary—generally 
the most important post—in the Yugoslav 
Communist party. During World War II. he 
led the Communist adherents, the partisans, 
in Yugoslavia. 

Then, in 1944, in grateful recognition, he 
was installed in power by the Communists, 
with the acquiescence of the Allied govern- 
ments, who shamefully turned their backs on 
the closest thing to a true democrat in Yugo- 
slavia—Mihallovic. 

Since that time, Yugoslavia has been given 
$866,072,000 by the United States. Today, it 
is the most prosperous of the Communist 
nations—thanks entirely to our ald. This 
sum, of course, comes directly out of the 
pockets of American taxpayers, both individ- 
uals and corporations. 

As Mr. Kennedy embraced Tito yesterday, 
we wonder if he was struck with the irony 
that only 2 weeks ago this same man, Tito, 
was similarly embraced, including kissing 
(ugh), by Khrushchev. 
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Tito has made a career—perhaps the most 
successful in modern times—of playing off 
both sides against each other. He will get 
away with it as long as we let him. 

To give some idea as to where Tito's senti- 
ments lie, he has never opposed the Soviets 
on a single major issue of policy. He uttered 
not a word of protest against the savage 
butchery in Hungary in 1956, nor against 
their first breaking the 1958 nuclear test 
moratorium—although, in his wisdom, he did 
greatly criticize us for following suit several 
years later. 

The money we have given to Tito now goes 
directly to Khrushchey and to other anti- 
American nations throughout the world— 
not as our gift, but as his. 

Most of all, he has flatly stated that, in 
the event of war or differences between the 
United States and Russia, he would be for 
Russia first, last and always, regardless of any 
merits which might be involved. 

Under these circumstances, giving Tito 
almost a billion dollars in aid makes exactly 
the same sense as paying heavy premiums 
for a fire insurance policy which has 
stamped all over the face of it the fact that 
it is inoperative in case of fire. 

Contemplating American policy toward 
Tito over the past 15 years—where we have 
absolutely nothing to gain and an immense 
treasure and self-respect to lose—one might 
well echo Mark Antony’s mournful com- 
ment: “O Judgment, thou art fled to brutish 
beasts, and men have lost their reason.” 


Representative Edna F. Kelly, of New 
York, Successfully Opposes Effort in 
United Nations Committee To Open 
League of Nations Treaties to Ac- 
cession by Red China and Other Non- 
U.N. States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague from New York, Congress- 
woman Epna F. KELLY, long recognized 
as one of the outstanding experts in the 
Congress in the field of foreign policy and 
international affairs, has further distin- 
guished herself and brought honor upon 
this House by her success in presenting 
the U.S. position in a highly controversial 
issue in the United Nations’ Sixth, or 
Legal Committee. 

Mrs. Ketty—one of the few Members 
of the House of Representatives ever 
accorded such responsibility—was chosen 
by President Kennedy to serve this fall 
on the U.S. delegation to the 18th United 
Nations General Assembly. As a rank- 
ing member of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and as chairman of its 
Subcommittee on Europe, Mrs. KELLY 
brought to this assignment a fine grasp 
of the complexities of international af- 
fairs and an ability we have all seen 
demonstrated many, many times, in cut- 
ting through the window-dressing lan- 
guage to get to the key points of an issue, 

She has now proved that this ability 
to push aside the nonessential elements 
to get to the heart of a controversy can 
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be put to very good use in behalf of her 
country in the deliberations of the 
United Nations as well as in the Con- 
gress, 

The Sixth, or Legal Committee of the 
U.N., on which Mrs. Ketty has been 
representing the United States, handles 
questions relating to international law, 
treaties, conventions, and other interna- 
tional agreements. In addition, she has 
been handling before other committees 
of the U.N. General Assembly items 
dealing with atomic radiation, outer 
space, and enlargement of U.N. bodies, 
among others. 

AMENDMENT VOTED DOWN 42 TO 38 


The issue on which Mrs, KELLY suc- 
cessfully led a fight to uphold the U.S. 
position, over strong opposition from the 
Communist bloc and others, arose in 
connection with the proposed opening 
for participation by new nations of some 
of the old League of Nations treaties still 
in effect and serving a useful purpose, 
such as the one on counterfeiting. An 
amendment was offered to permit acces- 
sion by any state. This, as Mrs. KELLY 
ably pointed out in a speech in the Com- 
mittee on October 18, would have in- 
cluded not only those new countries 
which are members of the United Na- 
tions, but Red China and East Germany 
or other non-U. N. states. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
of the House, I am submitting the text 
of the remarks made by Congresswoman 
KELLY on this highly controversial issue. 
But first, I want to add that Mrs. KELLY'S 
fight on behalf of our country to prevent 
Red China and East Germany to come 
into treaty relationships with the United 
States and other free nations through 
this subterfuge resulted in victory. The 
vote on the proposal was 42 to 38, in our 
favor with 10 abstentions. And yester- 
day, a new formula was adopted under 
which no non-U.N. state could accede to 
any League of Nations treaty without 
the approval of the General Assembly. 
All of us, I am sure, are proud of the 
manner in which Mrs. KELLY repre- 
sented our Nation in this important 
matter, and thus I am sure there will be 
widespread interest here in reading the 
text of her U.N. address, as follows: 
STATEMENT By EDNA F. KELLY, U.S. REPRESENT- 

ATIVE IN THE LEGAL (SIXTH) COMMITTEE OF 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, ON THE QUESTION 

oF EXTENDED PARTICIPATION IN GENERAL 

MULTILATERAL TREATIES CONCLUDED UNDER 

THE AUSPICES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 

OCTOBER 18, 1963 

Mr. Chairman, as chapter 3 of the re- 
port of the International Law Commission 
indicates, an examination of the substance 
and utility of open-ended multilateral trea- 
ties concluded under the auspices of the 
League of Nations is needed. Such an exam- 
ination should determine which treaties are 
still in force and hold interest for states and 
what action may be necessary to adapt them 
to contemporary conditions. Draft Resolu- 
tion L. 532 wisely calls for such a study but 
does not, in the meantime, delay opening for 
extended participation the multilateral 
treaties involved. Certain of the treaties, 
especially the Convention and Optional 
Protocol for the Suppression of Counter- 
feiting Currency, may be of immediate inter- 
est to states and should be opened for acces- 
sion. As indicated by Interpol and as proved 
by recent accession by the United Kingdom, 
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the treaties concerning counterfeiting remain 
useful and contemporary. 

Perhaps there are other multilateral trea- 
ties concluded under the auspices of the 
League which are not, however, of interest 
to states or which are useful only if adapted 
to modern circumstances. The procedures 
set forth in the nine-power draft resolution 
is a simple and expeditious method of deter- 
mining the usefulness and adaptability of 
such treaties. If they are no longer useful, 
no further action is necessary. If, on the 
other hand, certain of the treaties are cur- 
rently outdated but are adaptable to con- 
temporary circumstances by substantive 
amendments the protocol of amendment 
procedure suggest itself. In accordance with 
Resolution 24(I), the General Assembly, be- 
tween 1946 and 1953, approved seven pro- 
tocols which made necessary amendments of 
substance and replaced old participation 
clauses with clauses opening them to acces- 
sion by new nations. 

A substantive examination of the treaties 
should not, however, delay extended partici- 
pation if certain States wish to accede imme- 
diately. The treaties should be opened to 
accession now. As the International Law 
Commission points out in its report, the 
original parties to such treaties intended 
them to be open for accession. The pro- 
cedure for extended participation proposed 
in the nine-power draft resolution provides 
a simplified and efficient method of achiev- 
ing the object of extending participation in 
useful treaties. 

Such a procedure is not, in the view of 
the US. delegation, open to objection. The 
parties, by voting for the resolution, may 
consent to opening such treaties for extended 
participation. As stated before, the parti- 
cipation clauses of the treaties indicate an 
intention to make them open ended. What 
is Involved is a simple adaptation of the 
participation clauses to the fact that the 
League of Nations has been succeeded by 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Chairman, let me turn now to the two 
amendments L. 533 and L. 534. The United 
States regrets that a highly controversial 
political issue has been injected into the 
consideration of extended participation in 
multilateral treaties. 

The amendment proposed by Ghana and 
others, contained in document L. 533, would 
request the Secretary General to invite “any 
state” not otherwise eligible to become a 
party to these treaties to accede thereto by 
depositing an instrument of accession with 
the Secretary General. On the other hand, 
the amendment tabled by Australia, Greece, 
and Guatemala, in document L. 534, would 
request the Secretary General to invite “each 
state member of the United Nations or of a 
specialized agency” to accede to the con- 
ventions. The United States strongly sup- 
ports this latter amendment and hopes that 
the members of this Committee will vote in 
favor of it, 


The Under Secretary, Mr. Stavropoulos, 
has previously explained to the Committee 
the extremely difficult position in which the 
adoption of an “all states” formula would 
place the Secretary General. As Mr. Stavro- 
poulos has pointed out, unless the 
General is given precise directions by the 
Assembly, he would be put in the untenable 
situation of having to decide which entities 
that are not United Nations members should 
be invited to become parties to these trea- 
ties. Let me illustrate his difficulty by an 
example which is less embarrassing to those 
in this room than others I could cite. Sup- 
pose we had adopted this resolution a year 
ago. Would the Secretary General have been 
obliged to communicate it to Katanga? I 
could multiply examples. But what I have 
said demonstrates that the amendment of 
Ghana would impose upon the Secretary 
General the making of a political decision of 
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a highly controversial and acutely embar- 
rassing nature. The Secretary General quite 
rightly wishes to avoid this political func- 
tion. If the supporters of the amendment 
proposed in document L. 533 really would 
like to spend some weeks which 
entities, not members of the United Nations 
or its specialized agencies, are states, then 
they should say so. Otherwise, they should 
withdraw their amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this highly charged politi- 
cal issue cannot be decided by the Secretary 
General. It cannot be decided by the Sixth 
Committee. The Sixth Committee has no 
competence to determine, or business in at- 
tempting to determine that, for example, 
the so-called Peoples’ Republic of Korea is 
a state, This is no more a question for the 
Legal Committee than for the Secretary 


General. 

Every year, since the beginning of the 
United Nations, there have been proposals 
that all states should be invited to adhere 
to United Nations treaties or to participate 
in United Nations conferences. No such 
proposal has ever been accepted. The Gen- 
eral Assembly has uniformly followed the 
principle that United Nations treaties and 
United Nations conferences are open to par- 
ticipation only by members of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 

We should follow that principle in the 
case now before us. The purpose of the nine- 
power draft resolution contained in docu- 
ment L. 532 is to welcome participation in 
League of Nations treaties by the great num- 
ber of new states which have achieved their 
independence since the demise of the League. 
Those new states are virtually all members 
of the United Nations. They are partici- 
pating here in the work of the General As- 
sembly and in the work of our Committee. 
The amendment of Australia, Greece, and 
Guatemala will make possible their partici- 
pation in these treaties if they desire to par- 
ticipate. 

On the other hand, we doubt that the 
draft resolution, if amended as Ghana and 
others propose, would be acceptable to many 
of the members of the League who are rep- 
resented here—and whose assent to this reso- 
lution is necessary, as stated in operative 

2 of the resolution. We believe 
that most of these former members of the 
League would not be willing to accept this 
resolution if it implied that, whether they 
like it or not, they would be required to enter 
into treaty relations with entities which they 
do not recognize as states. Adoption of the 
all states formula would thus destroy the 
chance of implementing the underlying reso- 
lution. Indeed, adoption of the all states 
formula would effectively negate the possi- 
bility of participation by any of the newer 
states members of this organiaztion, and 
our consideration of this agenda item would 
have been fruitless. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, we urge 
the members of this Committee to vote 

amendment L. 533 and to vote in 
favor of amendment L. 534. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


A Shortsighted Tariff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a column 


by Henry Hazlitt in the latest issue of 
Newsweek makes a substantial contribu- 
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tion to the current discussion of the ad- 
ministration’s proposed interest equali- 
zation tax. - 

Mr. Hazlitt enumerates seven major 
reservations against the proposal, as pre- 
sented by Amyas Ames and Andrew N. 
Overby on behalf of the Investment 
Bankers Association before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, August 21. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Hazlitt’s column in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

A SHORTSIGHTED TARIFF 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The mere proposal by the President on 
July 18 of a retroactive tax on American pur- 
chases of foreign securities has already done 
great harm. It has brought about paralysis 
in such investment, created world uncer- 
tainty, and undermined confidence in the 
dollar. If the administration does not with- 
draw the proposal, Congress should reject it 
promptly. 

The proposal has now received impressive 
criticism from many quarters, but the most 
thorough analysis I have seen was in the 
congressional testimony on August 21 on be- 
half of the Investment Bankers Association 
of America by Amyas Ames, its president, and 
by Andrew N. Overby, chairman of its foreign 
investment committee and former Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and deputy manag- 
ing director of the International Monetary 
Fund. Let me summarize the chief points: 

1. The proposed tax will adversely affect 
the U.S. balance of payments in the long run 
and will not significantly Improve it in the 
short run. 

Private foreign investment is an asset- 
creating expenditure. Current net capital 
outflows are offset by income from previous 
investments. From 1958 through 1962, in- 
come from all private foreign investment 
amounted to $15.4 billion compared with an 
gagregate net outflow for new investment of 
$16.6 billion. Moreover, in 1962 alone income 
amounted to $3.8 billion as compared with a 
net outflow of $3.3 billion, 

Trade follows credit. With the dollars 
they obtain from U.S. purchases of their 
securities, foreigners buy our goods and 
services. Often the connection is direct, 
The Japanese Telephone Co. (KDD) raised 
$25 million through sale of securities in this 
country to lay a 3,000-mile submarine tele- 
phone cable from Tokyo to Hawali. All of 
the money raised is being spent in America 
making jobs for American workmen. Apart 
from such examples of direct connection, our 
foreign investments provide foreigners with 
the necessary dollars to purchase our ex- 
ports. If other things remain unchanged, 
our exports will tend to be reduced by the 
same amount as we reduce our foreign in- 
vestments. 

2. The proposed law is not addressed to 
the fundamental causes of the balance-of- 
payments deficit. The great “leakage” 
comes from foreign aid and other Govern- 
ment programs totaling $4 billion in 1962 and 
overseas military expenditures reaching some 
$3 billion. There is little hope of correct- 
ing our balance-of-payments deficit unless 
we reduce these expenditures substantially, 
improve our cost position in relation to our 
competitors abroad, and increase the at- 
tractiveness of foreign investment in the 
United States. 

3. The proposed tax would be more ac- 
curately described not as a tax at all but 
rather as a new protective tariff to limit the 
importation of foreign securities. So viewed, 
the so-called tax represents a retreat from 
our longstanding policy of freedom for capi- 
tal movements. 

4. The U.S. capital market, and foreign 
economies dependent upon it, may be seri- 
ously damaged. The United States is now 
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the only free capital market in which the 
amount and terms on which an issuer can 
sell its securities are limited only by the 
marketplace. This is a precious national 
asset. It should not be dissipated without 
convincing reasons of national interest. 

5. The proposed tax may create fears of 
further restrictions. We must not impair 
the value of the dollar as the key currency 
of the world. Diminished confidence in the 
dollar can only have an adverse impact on 
our balance of payments. 

6. The proposed tax is discriminatory. It 
selects only one aspect of private expendi- 
ture abroad—private portfolio investment— 
for restriction through a special tariff while 
leaving unaffected private expenditures 
abroad for tourism, direct foreign Invest- 
ment, and commercial bank loans. 

7. The proposed tax is administratively 
complex. 

I have only one serious reservation to this 
admirable analysis. I wish it had recognized 
more clearly that the basic cause of our so- 
called balance-of-payments problem is our 
domestic inflation, reflected through our 
huge past and prospective budget deficits 
and our cheap-money policies. We are driv- 
ing dollars and investment abroad as much 
by holding down long-term interest rates as 
by holding down short-term interest rates, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 60 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 8 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
— Recorp should be processed through this 

ice, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY = 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
— pao (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


Address by Senator Goldwater Before 
Pennsylvania Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent. to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the text of 
an address delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona [Mr, GOLDWATER] 
before the Republican “Keystone Kick- 
off Dinner” at Hershey, Pa., on October 
10, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text or A SPEECH BY SENATOR BARRY GOLD- 
WATER, REPUBLICAN, OF ARIZONA, BEFORE THE 
REPUBLICAN “KEYSTONE KICKOFF DINNER" 
OcTOBER 10, 1963, AT THE HERSHEY SPORTS 
ARENA, HERSHEY, PA. 

If ever there has been a symbol of Republi- 
can unity, Republican hopes, and Republican 
victory, this meeting is it. Good men, sound 
programs, Republican principles. and Repub- 
lican dedication—all are represented here 
Just as they will be, successfully and re- 
soundingly, in 1964. 

This is a Keystone meeting and it has a 
keystone message. The crusade for good 
government begins in our States, in our 
Statehouses, in our home governments, and 
in our citizens’ homes. Likewise, the Repub- 
lican Party is based firmly on principles that 
form the foundation of geod government, 
clean and responsible government, from the 
town to the White House. 

Our eyes are not fixed hypnotically on the 
glitter of power. Our eyes are focused on 
the power of principles and on government 
at every level which serves the people, but 
does not coerce them, which represents the 
people, but does not regiment them. 

No State better shows the challenge and 
forecasts the victory than Pennsylvania, In 
the administration of Governor Scranton and 
Ray Shafer, we see the challenge to each of 
the States; to root out the corruption that 
breeds in Democrat machine control, to 
wisely restore the responsibilities of the 
States and end the wasteful, warping cen- 
tralization of power in W. m. Gover- 
nor Scranton wisely has said that the re- 
evaluation of State and Federal msibili- 
ties is a top priority need in this Nation. It 
is a need which never will be met under 
Democrat control. It is a need to which 
Republican principles are pledged. 

In Senator Hven Scorr you have one of the 
great champions of another fight against ex- 
ecutive encroachment and excess. Unlike 
his senatorial colleague from this State, he 
does not believe that Congress is the greatest 
stumbling block to democracy. He does not 
hold that the legislative branch must be- 
come a mere rubber stamp for the whims of 
any President. He holds, as I do, as you do, 
as Republican principles do, that the legis- 
lative branch is the key to an open society, 
that it is the people’s forum, and not the 
Executive's plaything. 
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Your State chairman, Craig Truax, stands 
in the same mainstream of American politi- 
cal necessity and need. He knows, as I know 
and you know, that the political challenge 
to Republicans Is to restore government to 
the people, to make government at all levels 
once again dependent upon the people, not 
turn the people into dependents of the gov- 
ernment. 

The pendulum of power in this country 
has swung far past the point where honest 
men once worried about an imbalance in 
the Federal system which was stacked against 
the National or Central Government. The 
concern today must be about a pendulum of 
power that has swung toward disruption of 
every balance in our Federal system, that to- 
day threatens to sweep away the system it- 
self, substituting monolithic government in 
the name of efficiency and progress. 

But what sort of efficiency? The sort of 
efficiency that says the planners in Washing- 
ton can spend your money more wisely than 
you can. What sort of progress? The prog- 
ress that stumbles backward toward depres- 
sion-born make-work programs rather than 
striding forward to real jobs based upon real 
industrial and business expansion. 

All it really means is efficiency in electing 
liberal Democrats and progress in perpetuat- 
ing Democrat baronies in the bureaus of 
Washington and the boss citadels of ma- 
chine-ruled cities. It is not the country that 
counts in that equation. What counts are 
New Frontiersmen and their cronies. 

Perhaps the overly tolerant will say that 
all politicians have played this game. There 


_are differences today, that make the situation 


far more grave. First of all, the liberal Dem- 
Ocrat alliance for power today means that 
no Democrat candidate for office at the na- 
tional level can be nominated or elected 
without the support of big city political 
bosses and their corruption-ridden machines. 

This puts the hammerlock of boss rule 
squarely on the necks of every American, re- 
gardless of where they live. It puts the boss- 
ism of the cities into power in the seat of 
power itself, Washington, D.C. 

There is an international implication as 
well. A party and an administration so be- 
holden to the bosses must be prepared also 
to play precinct politics with the hopes of 
the whole world. 

What confidence can any American have 
today that when an international issue is 
decided at Hyannis Port it will not be de- 
cided on the basis of clan politics? Your 
own Senator Scorr has seen the peril of this 
political game that the Kennedy adminis- 
tration can play with the same gusto it plays 
touch football. He has warned that even 
the Cuban situation may provide the admin- 
istration with a grandstand play for the 1964 
elections. And the administration’s reluc- 
tance to come to grips with it now, to even 
enforce the rigid controls that followed the 
missile crisis, must make millions of Ameri- 
cans wonder what is uppermost in the ad- 
ministration’s planning—the national inter- 
est or the Kennedy interest? 


Even the hopes of peace cannot be sepa- 


rated from the administration’s hopes for. 


power. How can any American be confident 
that the next concession or the one after 
eos is statesmanship or just plain politick- 

g 

Three years ago, this Nation and the great 
alliances it had forged stood firm and com- 
mitted against Communist aggression. 
American power, dedicated to a world of 


open societies, had blunted the thrust of 
world communism around the world. 

But today, American power, newly rededi- 
cated—not to open societies but simply to 
making the world safe for diversity—is frus- 
trated in our own hemisphere, torn by fail- 
ures in southeast Asia, shamed by the wall 
in Berlin, and helpless as the greatest alli- 
ance for peace ever concelved. NATO, drifts 
aimlessly on a sea of indecision, its helm 
loosened by a lack of consultation, communi- 
cation, and p 

Republicans built bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy for this Nation. They believed and still 
believe that partisan politics should stop at 
the ocean's edge. But where is that biparti- 
sanship today? It has not been scrapped 
by Republicans. It has been scrapped by an 
administration that believes in bipartisan- 
ship only after the fact. 

Where is the administration principles that 
can build such bipartisanship, that can re- 
store strength and purpose to free world 
alliances? It is lost hopelessly in adminis- 
tration expediency. But such principles can 
be built by Republicans, and on Republican 
principles. Those principles are not secreted 
away in private diplomatic correspondence, 
they have been published and 
for all to know. Republican principles in 
foreign policy rest upon a Belief that the 
world cannot permanently endure part slave 
and part free, that establishment of a world 
in which men can live in freedom, security, 
and national independence is the essential 
condition for real peace. 

Republican principles proclaim that an ac- 
tive strategy aimed at destroying the walls 
of communism does not increase the risk of 
war—but, indeed, offers the best preventive 
of war. 

Last year, the Republican declaration of 
principle and policy put it this way: “By 
its effect on freedom, American foreign pol- 
icy must be Judged—and not by its effect on 
popularity polls or on the attitudes of neu- 
tral leaders.” New Frontier Democrats, now, 
don’t even try to match that with words, 
much less deeds. The vitality of American 
leadership in the cold war has waned to the 
vanishing point, The cold war seems to have 
ended as quietly and quickly as the 60-mile 
hike. Ended in the eyes of Washington, that 
is—hardly in the eyes of Moscow. 

But how could it be otherwise? Is a party 
dominated by the concerns of machine pol- 
ities ever likely to inspire men to great mis- 
sions in great causes? Can it mobilize the 
hopes of the world when it must worry most 
about mobilizing votes? 

We Republicans are concerned by the fate 
of the captive nations abroad. All Americans 
should be concerned by the capture of the_ 
Democrat Party by the political bosses here 
at home. 

You, in Pennsylvania, have particular rea- 
son to be concerned. Many of your citizens 
live in political captive nations, captive to 
such machines as the Green machine. The 
great victory that you won here last ycar 
reflected the realization by your citizens of 
the need to smash that captivity. But one 
Slection eaunot: do tie:30b. One man cannot 
do the job. 

The mess that you inherited cannot be 
cleaned up completely until the cynical alli- 

ance between machine political bosses and 
the 1 Kennedy machine in Washington is itself 
brought to an end. The Green machine is 
not an isolated political dictatorship, self- 
sustaining and self-protected. It is sustained 
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by its connection with the national admin- 
istration, with its patronage, with its po- 
litical power, with its money power. It is 
protected by the same connections. 

The best way to whip the Green machine, 
to return local government to the people 
is to return the National Government to the 
people. The same is true of the situations 
in western Pennsylvania, in Allegheny and 
Westmoreland Counties. Sever the links of 
political corruption that bind Washington 
to the bosses, and decent men and women 
everywhere will have a chance, their best 
chance to clean up the messes in their cities, 
towns, and counties. 

And always remember this: the job can 
only be done through the Republican Party. 
No matter how decent the Democrat who is 
elected in an attempt at local reform, the 
power of the machines, hooked into the 
socket of power In Washington, will send 
his hopes up in a puff of smoke. Democrats 
who want to do something find that they 
can’t—not through the Democrat Party. It 
will take Republicans to do the job, and 
all who are interested in seeing the job done 
must vote for them. 

It takes, to sum it up, Republican prin- 
ciples to do the job—principles that start 
with dedication to local government and local 
responsibility, principles that are not shack- 
led to narrow interests but are pledged to 
national interests, principles that aim toward 
the revitalization of local government rather 
than aiming at its destruction. 

This is a basic theory of government that 
is involved. On the liberal Democrat side 
there is the principle of centralized power 
and subordinated people. On the Repub- 
lican side there is the principle of limited 
power and responsible people. 

Republicans sometimes are criticized for 
regional concentration when rising new 


is growing, wherever people are making new 


formed of people in every class, of every 
race, in every region who are tired of the 
tired old cliches of the Democrats, tired of 
the planned deficits, the planned depend- 
ency, the formless goals and the goading of 
power, 

No, it is not Republicans who are grasp- 


ulation and boss domination. 

What is the liberal Democrat wasteland 
like? What is its weedy and seedy reality, 
the reality behind all of the glowing talk of 
the New Frontier? 

It’s the Democratic city committee in 
Philadelphia refusing to turn over its finan- 
cial records to a special grand jury investi- 

gating city hall scandals, It’s falsified 
requisitions to cover shortages in city funds. 
It's zoning applications mysteriously 
penes It’s Judges clamping legalistic lids 

of Democrat scandals. It’s at- 
— re to force State employees to contrib- 


ute percentages of their wages to the. 


Democrat Party. It's the forced resignation 
of investigators assigned to probe the mess. 

It has its moments of high irony as well. 
Listen, for instance, to Democrat Judge 
Joseph Gold, as quoted in a leading news- 
paper, criticizing a member of his own party, 
Joe Clark, for suggesting that some Demo- 
crats are tied in with racketeers. How did 
the good judge defend his party? Let me 
quote him: “For 6 months prior to election 
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day, Joe Clark, by his own confession, si- 
lently accepted the support of racketeers 
outside of Philadelphia. After his election, 
he denounced these sinister elements with- 
out whose aid he might not have been re- 
elected.“ 

What a typical defense. And also how 
typical in that it pits Democrat against 
Democrat in the jungle that grows just a 
few figurative steps behind the manicured 
lawn of the White House. 

But look deeper into the Democrat waste- 
land: crime in the cities, rampaging while 
showcase displays of this or that hoodlum 
are expected to divert our eyes from the fes- 
tering corruption. 

Look at western Pennsylvania where a 
handful of conscientious policemen tried to 
break up a gambling complex. How did the 
liberal Democrat officials respond? Two of 
the policemen were assigned to cleaning out 
stables. Another was sent to pound a beat. 
Another was sent to supervise parking at a 
skating rink. Again, what a typically Demo- 
crat reaction. 

And still the wasteland grows and flour- 
ishes thanks to its connection with Wash- 

. Still, the contradictions between the 
big talk of the big boss and the petty, cor- 
rupt reality of his little-boss supporters. In 
Washington, we hear a lot of talk about 
helping young people. But how does this 
inspirational leadership work in the boss- 
controlled cities? Bill Devlin can tell you 
how. Describing the situation in Philadel- 
phia recently, he said that “public servants 
are setting an example to our children of 
corruption instead of leadership. To chil- 
dren, these people have created an image and 
destroyed their morals.” 

Why haven't the Kennedys sent a Peace 
Corps in to clean up that sort of backward- 
ness? The answer is obvious. They ean’t. 
They have seen the conservative mood of 
America wash away their support across the 
Nation, they see the waves of discontent 
lapping even at their fortress cities. They 
must and they will draw ever closer to the 
political bosses, and the bosses to them. It 
means their political survival and, as in any 
Jungle, that is the highest law they know. 

Principles are mere slogans in such a jun- 
gle. National interests are mere trading 
stamp bonuses when self-interest comes first. 

Given a choice between the country and 
the clan, has the national Democrat leader- 
ship ever chosen the country? will they? 
Can they? 

When it comes to choices, their choice is 
clear: government of the Kennedys, by the 
Kennedys, and for the Kennedys. 

And for anyone who would make a differ- 
erent choice, the course is clear: return the 
government to the people. And the way is 
clear: the election of Republicans in the 
towns, the cities, the States, the Congress, 
and the White House in 1964. 

Republicans were able, once, to inspire 
the world with the concept of open skies— 
ua concept which must be revived before the 
world is forever walled off into separate ac- 
Sei rerio for the free and for the cap- 

ve. 

I say Republicans have another challenge 
right at home. To inspire all decent men 
and women, regardless of their party, with 
a concept of open cities; American cities 


open to growth and prosperity and change, 
open to the energies of citizens who want to 
save their homes and build their future, 
open to safe streets, sound schools, and 
honest accounting. 

It is not open skies that mark the Demo- 
crat New Frontier around the world. It is 
closed deals. 

It is not open cities that mark the national 
administration at home; it is closed wheeling 
and dealing. 

It is the historic task of the Republican 
Party in the years ahead to inspire integ- 
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rity at home and rebuild the leadership now 
being lost around the world. 

We can do this because we are a truly na- 
tional party, undivided by the borders of 
political baronies. We can do this because 
we are a party united in principle, not 
shackled to the conformity of one man's 
dogma. 

We can do this because Republican inter- 
ests are American interests, because our 
faith is in freedom, and our freedom is in 
the people—in the sacred rights of the 
individual, 


A Liberal Goes Off His Rocker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to present, by 
way of my Washington Report, an exact 
account of the very unfortunate and em- 
barrassing incident created by the man 
from San Antonio [Mr. GONZALEZ] yes- 
terday in his unwarranted and disgrace- 
ful physical attack upon me. 

The report follows: 

A LIBERAL Gors Orr His Rocker (On, an IR- 
RESPONSIBLE AND VULGAR HOTHEAD GETS 
FIGHTING Map WHEN His ULTRALIBERAL 
Vortna Recorp Is EXPOSED) 

It was 12:25 p.m., Tuesday, October 29, 
1963, during a quorum call on the floor of 
the U.S. House of Representatives. I was 
sitting in the second row visiting with two 
of my colleagues, Mr. Ben REEL, of South 
Dakota, and Mr. DEL CLawson, of California, 
when suddenly Mr. Henry GONZALEZ, of San 
Antonio, Tex., rushed up to me and ex- 
claimed, “I understand you called me a 
Communist.” 

I replied, “No, Henry, I did not call you 
a Communist. I did say, however, that I be- 
lieve your ultraliberal, leftwing voting rec- 
ord does a disservice to the U.S. Constitution 
and helps to bolster the Socialist-Communist 
cause.” 

Before I could finish my statement, GON- 
AL interrupted, “Well, Im gonna beat the 
mandaa out of you, in fact, I may just pistol- 
whip you the way we do down in San An- 


“OK,” I said, “Get after it.” 

GonzALez, motioning toward the door into 
the Speaker's lobby, said, “Step out that door 
and I will.” 

I got up, walked to the door, and as I 
stepped off the House floor into the lobby, 
GonzaLeEz swung [at me] with his right 
fist. He missed my head and hit my right 
shoulder. He was furious, cursing loudly 
and acting like a vulgar, berserk madman. 

I said, “Henry, you are unduly upset, I 
do believe you have lost your mind. In fact, 
I cannot imagine a supposedly intelligent 
adult exhibiting this type of conduct in the 
Halls of Congress—I am ashamed for you.“ 

With this, I turned and walked back onto 
the House floor. GonzaLez was still stand- 
ing in the lobby with his fists doubled, shout- 
ing vulgar, uncomplimentary charges and 
insults. 


Admittedly, it was difficult, indeed, for me 
to restrain myself and maintain dignity 
while subjected to this obscene and intem- 
perate attack by Mr. Gonzalez. However, I 
sincerely believe that most of my west Texas 
friends would have expected me to maintain 
my composure and uphold the dignity of my 
office rather than resorting to the savage and 
indecent action exhibited by the man from 
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San Antonio. I hope and trust that upon 
reflection of this unfortunate incident, Mr. 
GonzaLez will exhibit the intelligence not 
to attempt such an irresponsible tirade again. 

The hundreds of telephone calls and tele- 
grams from across the country compliment- 
ing me on the handling of this situation have 
been a source of encouragement and re- 
assurance in the intelligence and concern of 
Americans everywhere—Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike. It was particularly reas- 
suring to have my colleagues commend me in 
the House of Representatives for my restraint 
and actions during this incident. 


Mr. Speaker, further I include a sam- 
ple of the hundreds of kind telegrams I 
have received commending my restraint 
and actions during this incident: 

San ANTONIO, TEX., 
October 30, 1963. 
Representative Ep FOREMAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The citizens association deeply regret the 
unprincipled attack against you by HENRY 
B. Gonzalez. We apologize in the name of 
e citizens of 20th District. Carry on the 

ght. 
Respectfuly, 
Ropert C. Moore, 
President, the Citizens. 


DALLAS, TEx. 
Congressman Ep FOREMAN, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Your dignity, character, dedication to the 
Government are above reproach. We're be- 
hind you. 

KATHY and CLIFF GOLDSMITH. 


Saw Dreco, CALIF., 
October 30, 1963. 
Congressman Ep FOREMAN, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Call them as you see them with best re- 
gards to you and your family. 
BEV AND RAY STONECIPHER. 
MIDLAND, Txx., 
October 29, 1963. 
Hon. Ep FOREMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations. West Texans are behind 
you 100 percent. 
Jack RUSSELL. 
Ray STEWART. 


Mr. Speaker, yesterday morning, after 
reading recent news articles, and before 
Mr. GoxzalE attacked me, I had written 
the following letter to the editor of the 
El Paso Herald-Post: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
5 D.C., October 29, 1963. 
Mr. ROBERT W. LEE 
Editor, EI Paso Herald-Post, 
El Paso, Tez. 

Dran Pere: I was somewhat surprised to 
see the front page headlines and story on 
your paper Thursday, October 24, 1963, quot- 
ing me as calling Henry GONZALEZ a “pinko.” 
But I was even more surprised to read the 
editorial in the following day's edition, en- 
titled “Foreman's Goofs,” in which you con- 
demned me at considerable length for this 
misquotation. Knowing you personally, and 
being particularly familiar with your fine 
newspaper and your outstanding background 
of fairness and responsibility in news stories 
and editorial writing, this sudden barrage of 
news and editorial castigation of me by you 

and your newspaper came as quite a shock- 
ing surprise, indeed. 

Apparentiy, one of your enterprising 
Washington correspondents, in his zeal to 
write a colorful and controversial front page 
story at a time when news was 
very dull, decided to do a bit of name call- 
ing for me. Your correspondent called me, 
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discussed the California incident with me, 
and asked if I thought HENRY B. GONZALEZ 
was a “pinko.” My reply was that, in my 
opinion, Henry GONZALEZ’ ultraliberal, left- 
wing voting record does a disservice to the 
US. Constitution and helps to bolster the 
Socialist-Communist cause. I believe his 
liberal voting record and his radical left- 
wing actions, consistently to the left of Anam 
CLAYTON PowELL, speak for themselves. You 
can call him whatever name you wish. I 
am sure that sound, responsible Texans who 
review GonzaLez’ records are capable of 
placing a suitable name on the gentleman 
from San Antonio without my assistance. 

As a conservative, I have consistently 
fought to reduce the size, cost, and control 
of the Federal Government. I am more in- 
terested in extending freedom than I am 
in promoting a welfare state. Therefore, 
not only will I work at my very best in my 
Armed Services Committee and on the 
House Floor toward this goal, but, when my 
committee and the House are not in session, 
I will continue to travel across these United 
States at my time and expense to work for 
the election of responsible conservatives, 
both Democrat and Republican. 

I can do my job most effectively in the 
second instance, I believe, by pointing out 
the liberal voting record of those Members 
of Congress who are working to replace our 
free enterprise system with a Socialist-wel- 
fare state. I'll try to leave the name call- 
ing to the hardworking Washington news 
correspondents. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ep FOREMAN, 

Member oj Congress, 16th District Texas. 


United States in Space: Now Is the 
Time To Move Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I en- 
close a very timely and profound article 
by the outstanding and distinguished 
columnist, Mr. Roscoe Drummond. 
Untrep STATES IN SPACE: Now Is THE TIME 

To Move AHEAD 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

We should not make the mistake of allow- 
ing Nikita Khrushchev to determine the size 
of the U.S. space program. 

This is a pitfall to be avoided at all costs. 

Mr. Khrushchev and the Kremlin may well 
decide what is the national interest of the 
Soviet Union, but we ought not to let him 
decide what is in the national interest of the 
United States. 

There may be compelling reasons for the 
Soviet Premier to conclude that at the pres- 
ent time it is impractical for Russia to plan 
a manned flight to the moon. 

There is no compelling reason why Con- 
gress should be guided by Mr. Khrushchev’'s 
apparent withdrawal. 

The first impact of the Khrushchev let's- 
slow-up interview is that this offers a good 
opportunity for the United States to slow up, 


I suggest that what is most needed are not 
second thoughts on the wisdom of the space 
program but second thoughts on the wisdom 
of Mr, Khrushchev’s lead. 

Mr. K. is hardly a reliable source for what 
is good for the United States. My thought 
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would be that we should neither accept his 
advice nor reject his advice; just ignore it. 

Further, there is no assurance whatsoever 
that the Kremlin’s announced withdrawal 
from the moon race will stick. The Krem- 
lin's decision not to do something today 
does not mean it will not do it tomorrow. 

Pinally—and this goes to the heart of the 
matter—the overriding reason to keep NASA 
dynamically at its job and in high gear is 
not to beat the Soviets to the moon but to 
achieve preeminence for the United States 
in the mastery of outer space. 

It was preeminence on the seas which gave 
Britain its unmatchable ascendancy for a 
hundred years. 

It was allied preeminence in the air which 
guaranteed allied victory in World War II 
against Hitler and Tojo and Mussolini. 

If for any reason, whether through 
lethargy, trickery or indifference, we con- 
cede preeminence to the Soviet Union on the 
way to the other planets, we will be con- 
ceding preeminence to the Soviet Union on 
this planet. If we do not make it our prior- 
ity objective to achieve mastery of outer 
space, we will not be first to the moon, we will 
not be first in space, and the time will come 
when we will not be first on earth. Then 
the problem of the other unfinished business 
on the agenda of a better peace will really be 
secondary; then the unfinished business will 
be survival under the worst of all conditions. 

Iam not talking about denying the high- 
ways of outer space to any other nation, in- 
cluding the Soviets. Iam talking about mak- 
ing sure that no other nation shall be al- 
lowed to deny the highways of outer space 
to the United States. 

Naturally we must leave it to the con- 
sensus of the scientists and the technicians 
to decide whether the manned flight to the 
moon is the best way and the urgent next 
step to insure preeminence in outer space. 
The controlling and compelling objective is 
not a manned landing on the moon for its 
own sake, but the achievement of 
of the element of outer space for all that it 
will mean to the kind of earth we will in- 
habit for a long time to come. 

Mr. Khrushchev says let's slow down. 

Isn't this the best time to move ahead? 


The 120th Anniversary of B’nai B'rith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: or 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAI. 


OF CONNECTICUT . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I want 
to take this opportunity of offering trib- 
ute to B'nai B'rith, the remarkable 
Jewish service organization which this 
month observes its 120th anniversary. 

On October 13, 1843, 12 Jews of Ger- 
man origin met in Sunsheimer's Cafe in 
New York to found an organization 
which would unite all Jews, without re- 
gard to national origin, for the purpose 
“of inculcating the purest principles of 
philanthropy, honor, and patriotism,” 

In the following years, B'nai B'rith has 
succeeded in such magnificent measure 
that today it is a world-renowned rally- 
ing point for all Jews. 

From B'nai B'rith, volunteers respond- 
ing to President Lincoln’s plea, joined the 
ranks of the Union Army. Since then, 
B'nai B'rith volunteers have served with 
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distinction in both world wars. During 
the Baltimore flood of 1868, the Chicago 
fire of 1871, and the San Francisco fire of 
1906, B’nai B’rith members rushed to the 
aid of the victims. As a forerunner to 
the American Red Cross, B'nai B'rith 
has aided its fellow citizens in time of 
trouble without regard to religion. 

The Anti-Defamation League was or- 
ganized under auspices of B'nai B'rith to 
combat anti-Semitism in the United 
States. 

It established the Hillel Foundation, 
which is a vital cultural force on cam- 
puses throughout America 

The Pioneer American Hospital for 
research on tuberculosis and chest dis- 
eases was founded by B'nai B'rith at 
Denver. At Hot Springs, Ark., B'nai 
B'rith initiated the first important hos- 
pital center devoted to relief of arthritis. 
Both are non-sectarian, free hospitals 
for the needy. 

B'nai B'rith is, in fact, the first na- 
tional service organization to have been 
founded in America. It predates not 
only the Red Cross but such other orga- 
nizations as the Salvation Army, the 
Grange, the WCTU, Kiwanis, Rotary, 
and even the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

It has grown to include nearly 500,000 
members in 40 countries and has become 
an integral part of the American scene. 

At the age of 120, B'nai B'rith has only 
begun its work. To its members, I offer 
my congratulations and very best wishes 
for continued growth and success. 


Remarks of Marie C. McGuire, Commis- 
sioner of Public Housing Administra- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago, my attention was directed to a signal 
honor paid my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman who so ably represents the 
19th District of the State of Ohio, MIKE 
Kirwan. In the 9 years it has been my 
honor to serve the 21st District, Con- 
gressman MIKE Kirwan has been a con- 
tinuing source of strength and inspira- 
tion. 

MIKE Kirwan was honored a week ago 
on October 19 by experiencing that rare 
thrill of taking part in the dedication of 
a memorial to his name and to his work. 
It is unfortunate that we Americans 
seldom honor our great men while they 
can witness our appreciation. 

But Mixx took part in the dedication 
at Campbell, Ohio, near Youngstown, of 
Michael Kirwan homes, a 150-unit low 
rent, public housing development for low- 
income families. 

Delivering the principal dedication ad- 
dres was the honorable Marie C. Mc- 
Guire, of Public Housing 
Administration and, I might add, the 
first woman in the 26-year history of 
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the Nation's low-rent program to hold 

that distinguished responsibility. 

In the 21st District of Ohio, we also are 
concerned with housing low-income fam- 
ilies. In Cleveland we like to think we 
have at least made a good start. For ex- 
ample, we already have under manage- 
ment a little more than 7,800 low-rent 
homes for low-income families—none of 
whom could afford to buy or rent a de- 
cent home on the private market. In 
addition, we have under development al- 
most 5,000 additional dwelling units for 
low-income families. Even with that im- 
pressive beginning, Cleveland cannot be- 
gin to meet the low-income need despite 
the fact that Americans currently are 
experiencing the greatest era of prosper- 
ity in history. While we are experienc- 
ing this affluence, what is the cost of this 
program to the taxpayer? An analysis of 
figures of the Department of Commerce 
shows that a couple with two children 
and a net income of $5,000 last year paid 
less than a dollar through their income 
taxes to help provide decent housing for 
the 2 million men, women, and children 
who could not afford decent housing in 
the commercial market. 

At this point in my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to incorporate the text 
of Commissioner McGuire's address dur- 
ing dedication of Michael Kirwan homes 
and her special tribute to our distin- 
guished colleague: 

REMARKS OF Marte C. McGuire, COMMISSION- 
ER OF PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, AT 
DEDICATION BANQUET or MICHAEL J. Kimwan 
HOMES AND P. L. Srnarr Homes, YOUNGS- 
TOWN, OHIO, OCTOBER 19, 1963 
The dedication of low-rent housing here 

in Youngstown is of special interest today 

not only for the good citizens of this com- 
munity but for all of us in the Public Hous- 
ing Administration. 

In a way, it seems like history is repeat- 
ing itself. It is very much like suddenly 
looking into a magic mirror that reflects its 
images back more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, or like turning back the clock and vis- 
ualizing those stirring moments of 25 years 
ago when this Nation was opening new and 
untried frontiers to housing, * * * And while 
seeing the past, we are able also to be here 
today, and see also 25 years of progress in 
this most human of American endeavors. 

When we refer to the pioneers of public 
housing, when we reflect on that time when 
a daring venture in housing was to be un- 
folded, we focus unforgettably on Youngs- 
town. 

That city has a special place in the history 
of low-rent housing. For it * * this active, 
industrialized, progressive and energetic city 
of Youngstown was among the first five cities 
in the United States to see in the Housing 
Act of 1937—the initial housing act—the pos- 
sibility of making decent, safe and sanitary 
housing available to its low-income people. 

It was on March 17, 1938—a day not only 
great for the Irish but for everyone who ever 
lived in the slums—that President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt wrote the first administrator of 
the United States Housing Authority, Mr. 
Nathan Straus, these words: 

“Today marks the beginning of a new era 
in the economic and social life of America. 

“I enclose my authorization to you to exe- 
cute contracts for slum clearance and low- 
cost housing projects in the following cities: 
Austin, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina; 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Syracuse, New York 
and Youngstown, Ohio. 

“I congratulate the mayors, city councils 
and local housing authorities of these five 
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cities on being the first to take advantage of 
this act to do away with their slums. 

“It is a special source of satisfaction to 
me,” the President continued, “that the cities 
submitted to me on the United States Hous- 
ing Authority list No. 1, constitute almost a 
cross section of the varied life and history 
of our country. * * * It is good to know that 
the benefits of the United States Housing 
Act are being distributed over so wide an 
area among cities differing in everything 
else but alike in being afflicted with blighted 
areas and slums. * * en 

Those are stirring words, and you in-Camp- 
bell and Youngstown can take pleasure from 
the fact that with the oldest and newest of 
low-rent housing you have compressed here 
25 years of this worthwhile program. 

The Housing Act of 1937—the one under 
which your communities have helped set the 
pioneering pace for the rest of the Nation 
has been changed and amended a number of 
times, the latest in 1961. 

The year 1949 is a historic one in the proc- 
ess of change and improvement. The pres- 
ent national concern for elderly Americans, 
particularly the housing problems of the 
low-income elderly, stems from the same 
root as the ground swell of national senti- 
ment which in 1949 produced in Congress 
the declaration of national housing policy. 
This was a contribution of your own be- 
loved housing statesman, Senator Robert A. 
Taft, and the man you honor in perpetuity 
today, your renowned gift to the Nation, the 
honorable, the most honorable Mixes KIRWAN., 

That 1949 housing policy called for “a de- 
cent home in a suitable living environment 
for every American family.” There are more 
words in the declaration, but this is the es- 
sence, and it is based on a conviction that 
no American can realize the benefits of our 
democracy and our American way of life so 
long as any of us, oldsters or youngsters, are 
unable to live In a home and a neighborhood 
which safeguards our health, our privacy, 
and our dignity. 

And so long as America remains rich and 
strong, with resources in materials, in indus- 
try, in initiative, and imagination, an indi- 
vidual's lack of financial resources is one of 
the poorest reasons that he or she should be 
relegated to a dreary back room or a decay- 
ing shack. This need not be and must not be 
the American scene, the American standard 
of life for the economically disadvantaged. 

This is why President Kennedy, as a first 
order of business, in January 1961, urged on 
Congress a housing program which gave pri- 
ority to the elderly, and why he asked that 
the remaining program authorized by the 
Housing Act of 1949 be made available to lo- 
cal housing authorities, with half of the 
100,000 apartments planned for elderly per- 
sons and couples. Since that message from 
the President, which resulted in the first - 
major piece of legislation of his administra- 
tion, I am pleased to say that over 40,000 
homes have been reserved in our low-rent 
program for use by the low-income veterans 
of life, men and women of distinguished age 
and experience. 

Today there are 540,000 low-rent homes 
under management, a $5 billion asset owned 
by the 2,000 participating cities, towns, and 
crossroad communities - across America. 
Some 1,500 local housing authorities, similar 
to your own Youngstown Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, are providing good 
though modest homes for more than 2 
million individuals of low income. 

Here in your State of Ohio, there are 19 
Metropolitan Housing Authorities operating 
about 21,500 low-rent units. Our Chicago 
regional office reports that there are another 
11,000 dwellings under development in your 
State. These 
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There is another impressive attribute to 
this matter of housing, and it is evident both 
in Youngstown and in Campbell. It is the 
cooperation between your housing authority 
and your cities, which along with the Fed- 
eral Government made possible these nearly 
500 new homes which are being dedicated to- 
day. This partnership deserves a special 
commendation for its success in overcoming 
many hurdles and achieving the ideals you 
have set for yourselves. 

The low-rent program is a three-way part- 
nership in which the local housing ‘author- 
ity, the local government, and the Federal 
Government are working together to accom- 
plish what not one of the three could do by 
itself. 

And so we can point with pride to the re- 
sults of this partnership between the 
Youngstown Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity, the city of Youngstown, the city of 
Campbell, and the Federal Government. Is 
there any better tribute to this partnership 
than these fine facilities we dedicate here 
today? 

In a way, today can be a time of reflection. 
A refiection of the past and a refiection of 
what the future will bring. Depending on 
how you look at it, the 25 years of housing 
effort demonstrated here today can be a life- 
time, or it can be only an instant in time. 

But within those 9,000 days we have fought 
two wars. 

We have seen, in those 9,000 odd days the 
emergence of such commonplace wonders as 
penicillin, television, jet aircraft, 
flights, and we are now looking forward to 
the time when men will land on the moon. 
We have also, in these past 9,000 days, seen 
strong and effective resistance to attempts to 
Taise the social and economic status of low- 
income families. 

It is to be regretted that some people are 
taken in by the predictions that the use of 
Federal financial assistance for low-rent 
housing will bring disastrous results to the 
home-bullding indusrty and to the thou- 
sands of good citizens who earn their living 

the sale and rental of standard 
dwelling units. Of course that is preposter- 
ous. It is regretted that some people are 
taken in by the assertion that the construc- 
tion of low-rent housing will lower property 
values, will “glut” the private market, and 
Will take the bread from the tables of those 
engaged in American private enterprise 
activities, 

Nothing of course is further from the 
truth. Campbell and Youngstown should be 
thankful that its leaders believe there is a 
Place and a need for low-rent housing in 
American communities. No one has to apol- 
Ogize for the fact that in Youngstown there 
are 1.411 units of low-rent housing, or that 
the Youngstown Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority, acting for and on behalf of the city 
of Campbell, has accorded that community 
& stimulating improvement in its housing 
inventory. We rejoice when we look at the 
structures occupied by American families 
who until now have felt the pinch of despair, 
and certainly a sense of degradation, 

We can point with pride when we see 
families for the first time enjoying such sim- 
Ple amenities as adequate sleeping space, 
clean rooms, bright and cheerful accommo- 
dations for their members. We can rejoice 
With those senior citizens who can look for- 
ward to living, not existing, their golden 
years. 

So it is that the low-rent housing program 
does have a basic purpose and does serve a 
basic need. Not only for the low-income 
families on their way up, but also for the 
low-income oldsters on their way home. And 
here in your two neighboring cities, thanks 
to the adventurous and pioneering spirit so 
vividly shown by such men as Paul L. Stralt 
and Micnar, J. Kwan, the spirit of the 
Good Samaritan is portrayed for all to see, 
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a spirit which undergirds our democracy and 
assures its strength and continuity. 

Paul Strait, for whom a 348-unit develop- 
ment has been named, was a leader in this 
program. A stanch, unswerving man with 
a purpose and compassion for his fellow man. 
His retirement a few short years ago evoked 
this eulogy—so right and so well deserved— 
on the editorial pages of the Youngstown 
Vindicator, I quote, in part: 

“As director of the Big Brother movement 
in Youngstown in the mid-twenties, Mr. 
Strait sought ways to improve the deplorable 
conditions under which many families were 
trying to get along. He was especially in- 
terested in the plight of so many young peo- 
ple. This led him to take a vigorous role in 
the creation of the Housing Authority. Mr. 
Strait can take comfort in the knowledge 
that his efforts in behalf of community im- 
provement are appreciated by thousands who 
have benefited by his help.” 

While Paul Strait was unable to be here 
today to see the benefit of his activities—his 
work—his unselfish ald to those less fortu- 
nate than he—is enshrined in these homes 
we dedicate today. 

The low-rent housing program, not only in 
Youngstown but in the State of Ohio, is a 
solid, stabilized aspect of community im- 
provement facilities as a result of Paul Strait. 
He was truly a pioneer in this fleld, having 
helped organize the Youngstown Metropoli- 
tan Housing Authority long before there was 
Federal legislation for low-rent housing. He 
achieved a mark of major distinction for his 
efforts, and we are grateful for his foresight 
and his achievements in behalf of less- 
fortunate Americans, 

Michal. Kirwan, for whom the low-rent 
housing in Campbell has been named, is a 
distinguished Member of Congress and like- 


“wise a pioneer in efforts to improve housing 


conditions in this great Nation. He is now 
in his 27th year in Congress as a Representa- 
tive of the 19th Ohio District, and has been 
a stanch supporter of low-rent housing 
since its inception. Mr. Kewan had the 
privilege of voting for the original Housing 
Act of 1937, and has maintained a close and 
personal interest in the program for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Kirwan's abiding concern for the wel- 
fare of America's people puts him in partner- 
ship with the Public Housing Administration 
in another area, that of housing and caring 
for the Nation’s first citizens, its Indians. As 
a member of the powerful House Appropria- 
tions Committee, Mr. Kirwan also serves as 
chairman of its subcommittee on the Interior 
and Related Agencies. In that role, he ex- 
ercises benevolent supervision of Federal pro- 
grams dealing with Indians. He has visited 
every single Indian reservation in the Na- 
tion, and not on what we in Washington 
sometimes so disrespectfully term a commit- 
tee junket. 

Mr. Kirwan is personally responsible for 
bringing about modern new hospital and 
nursing care on American Indian reserva- 
tions. His influence raised the once-deplor- 


able standards of health and sanitation to 


more acceptable levels—although he, him- 
self—I am sure—will admit—recognizes that 
much remains to be done in the health and 
education field, 

In that regard, Mr. Kmwax has encour- 
aged us greatly in the infant low-rent Indian 
program, which is administered by the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the 


Interior Department. Although barely un- 


derway, we already have more than 1,600 
new low-rent homes for Indians in various 
stages of development on 11 Indian Reser- 
vations, with some homes among the Sioux 
of South Dakota already being occupied. 
Totally, some 52 Indian reservations have 
requested a new public housing plan geared 
specifically to the Indian need. 

Eventually, with work equity, many In- 
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dian families will be able to own their own 
homes; the new homes will replace worse 
than the wigwams or the teepees we still 
view with some nostalgia. 

And so it is most fitting that the housing 
in the city of Campbell bears MIKE K- 
Wan's name, It is located on terrain over- 
looking the Mahoning Valley, and the indus- 
trialization of this area is due in large part 
to men of vision such as Mr, KIRWAN. 

We join with his many friends and col- 
leagues in Campbell and Youngstown in ex- 
tending our own congratulations to him for 
this signal honor. It is fitting that homes“ 
should be memorials to this great man, his 
courage, his wisdom, and his heart. 

Both projects also are monuments to a 
vibrant city which recognizes its obligations 
both to its young people and to its senior 
citizens. 

Yet, while you are devoting 1,400 dwell- 
ings to low-income people, of which 100 are 
designed for elderly persons, consider this: 

The 1960 Census showed 2,700 elderly peo- 
ple in Youngstown who were heads of fam- 
ilies with annual incomes under $1,000. It 
also disclosed that there were another 4,400 
heads of families with annual incomes of 
less than $1,500. 

The figures do not reveal how many of the 
8,200 substandard rented dwellings in 
Youngtown were occupied by your senior 
citizens. 

The 1960 Census figures also disclose that 
Ohio—one of the most prosperous States in 
the Nation—had 170,000 elderly who were 
heads of families and who had incomes of 
less than $1,000 a year and that another 
264,000 elderly had incomes of less than 
$1,500 a year. 

Think of it, there are enough elderly 
among low-income familities in Ohio, alone, 
eligible to occupy two-fifths of the entire 
low-rent housing units in the Nation. 

And what about the Nation as a whole? 
In 1960, there were about 6,200,000 people 
over 65 years of age whose annual income 
ranged up to $999. Another 3,400,000 had 
annual incomes from $1,000 to $2,000, a dis- 
grace to our Nation, and in this field truly 
we are found wanting. 

A good percentage of these 9,600,000 of 
our senior citizens occupied some of the 
millions of substandard houses and apart- 
ments that still stand in the United States. 

It is a sad fact that for most of these 
nearly 10 million senior citizens their sun- 
set years will be filled with anxiety and 
loneliness. For most of them, their “earn- 
ing” years are being replaced by the “yearn- 
ing” years. 

It is a sad fact, too, that if here in this 
affluent land of ours only 12 percent of these 
elderly were to apply for public housing to- 
day, their number would more than double 
the total of the Nation's public housing 
units. 

I wish I could say that this need for low- 
rent housing is being alleviated for the 
millions of modest income. Sure, we are 
making some progress, but what about the 
future? The funds authorized in the 1961 
Housing Act, for about 100,000 units, soon 
will be used up. 

What then? 

As Dr. Robert Weaver, Housing Adminis- 
trator, sees it, 1964 is the year of decision 
for America in its housing policies. America 
must decide then whether it will continue 
this worthy program, which has made pos- 
sible the homes we are dedicating today and 
which provides the only decent 
available to a half a million American fam- 
flies, or whether it will ignore the needs of 
the millions of low-income families who 
still occupy the 8½ million substandard 
homes. e 

Meanwhile, we—like you in Youngstown 
and Campbell—are doing everything we can 
to carry out the of the Housing 
Act of 1949. And in this work, the partner- 
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ship between the community, the local 
housing authority and the Public Housing 
Administration will continue toward the 
common goal. 

Despite its critics, the low-rent program 
is fulfilling its basic purpose. It is exem- 
plified here today: to provide decent homes, 
in decent environments, for families and 
individuals who, because of economic cir- 
cumstances cannot find on the private mar- 
ket decent, safe and sanitary accommoda- 
tions within their means. 

I feel honored that you have invited me 
to share this significant moment with you. 


Truck Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently received a copy of a 
release by the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., concerning a speech given 
by Goley D. Sontheimer, director of 
safety of the American Truckin Associa- 
tion, given before the annual joint meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania and Ohio Coun- 
cil of Safety Supervisors. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the truck- 
ing industry can, and is doing a fine job 
in promoting safety on our highways and 
I wish to commend the association for 
its efforts in this field. 

Only this month, October 10, 1963, to 
be exact, Mr. Speaker, I inserted in the 
record the accomplishments of the Ala- 
bama Trucking Association in this field 
and I believe that the association de- 
Served the fine award they were pre- 
sented by the American Society of Asso- 
ciation Executives for their untiring 
efforts in safety. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission previ- 
ously granted, I wish to have the release 
referred to above inserted in the RECORD 
at this point: 

ORGANIZED TRUCKING INDUSTRY UrncED To HELP 
ICC IN SAFETY ACTIVITIES 

SHAKER HEIGHTS, Onto, October 23.—A top 

trucking industry safety oficial today called 
on established motor carrier firms to help 
police the safety activities of all trucks on the 
road. 
Goley D. Sontheimer, of Washington, D.C. 
director of safety of the American Trucking 
Associations, said the organized trucking in- 
dustry has an obligation to do all it can to 
insure safer operations on the Nation’s high- 
ways. 

Speaking (at the Somerset Inn here) be- 
fore the annual joint meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio Councils of Safety Super- 
visors, the safety arm of the industry in those 
States, Mr. Sontheimer urged that the 
group’s road patrols assist the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in tracking down 
vehicles subject to the ICC's safety regula- 
tions. 

Many trucking organizations have road 
patrols operating on major truck routes 
which observe the performance of drivers 
and report to their companies. 

Mr. Sontheimer explained that all trucks 
which operate in interstate commerce are 
subject to the ICC's safety regulations but 
added that because only for-hire carriers 
must obtain authority to operate, many 
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trucks are hauling interstate without the 
Commission's knowledge. 

He proposed that road partol units make 
notations of these vehicles and notify the 
ICC so that their field inspectors can contact 
the owners to be certain they are aware of 
the safety regulations and are operating in 
conformity with them. 

He pointed to several recent accident in- 
vestigations which involved such trucks and 
added that the industry's fine safety record 
is “in danger if you do not expand your 
activities to be your brother's keeper.” 

“A truck is a truck and when one is in 
an accident, no one is going to stop to in- 
quire whether it is a member of the organ- 
ized industry or a gypsy,” Mr. Sontheimer 
said. 

He also emphasized that it is unrealistic 
to attempt to correlate truck accidents with 
increased size and weights being allowed by 
some States. 

He referred specifically to Pennsylvania 
where increases were granted recently and 
added that these merely brought the State 
into conformity with neighboring States. 

Mr. Sontheimer explained that Western 
States, which have had the higher limits 
for many years have reported better safety 
experience with the larger units than with 
other vehicles. 

He also stated that reports of accident in- 
vestigations made by personnel of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the past 
2 years contain no indication that size or 
weight was a causative factor. 

Mr. Sontheimer also called for increased 
safety efforts by all truck fleets through 
driver meetings, retraining and re-emphasis 
of the standards for professional drivers. 

“We cannot accept less than the best 
possible defensive driving performance from 
the professional driver nor less than the 
best possible maintenance of our vehicles,” 
he said in calling for renewed emphasis in 
safe operation. 


The Proposed National Service Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my great personal disappointments 
during this session of Congress has been 
our failure here in the House to pass a 
bill creating the National Service Corps. 
This program proposed by President 
Kennedy deserves a fair trial since it 
holds the promise of being one of the 
truly great accomplishments of this 


decade. 


Many doubted that the Peace Corps 
would be a success, Now even the most 
vehement of its original critics have 
come forth to admit that it has made 
outstanding contributions to mutual un- 
derstanding and friendship among peo- 
ples and nations everywhere. There can 
be no question that application of the 
Peace Corps ideal to the domestic scene 
should at least receive the chance to 
prove itself that we gave the Peace Corps. 

The Special Labor Subcommittee has 
done an excellent job conducting hear- 
ings on the measure, and I am hopeful 
that the full Education and Labor Com- 
mittee can report a bill in the not too 
distant future. I am also hopeful that 
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the bill will receive the strong bipartisan 
Sees it deserves when it comes to the 
oor. 


As a cosponsor of the National Service 
Corps Act and one of its staunchest sup- 
porters, I respectfully insert, under 
unanimous consent, the Providence Jour- 
nal editorial of August 22, 1963, entitled 
“The Service Corps Deserves Trial,“ in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 

In approving a bill creating a Domestic 
Peace Corps or National Service Corps, the 
Senate made clear the grave reservations that 
are sure to be rehashed in the House version. 
The Senate bill gives the new corps little 
more than a year’s life; any additional fin- 
ances after 1964 must be approved by Con- 
gress. There was the unfortunate attempt to 
hobble the bill with an antidiscrimination 
rider. But the bill did pass, and the Senate 
showed its good faith in voting to give the 
Domestic Peace Corps a chance. This is what 
the program certainly deserves—a chance to 
prove itself, 

To argue otherwise is to deny the Nation's 
slum areas, the rural deprivations, the de- 
pressed living conditions in many migratory 
farm labor camps a chance at improvement. 
It is inconceivable that some Senate Repub- 
licans quibble over methods of dispensing 
basic relief and assistance, claiming that it is 
“rather unnecessary and unwise to provide 
inexperienced youths to help our less fortu- 
nate citizens acquire hope. This country 
has lived long enough with its urban slums 
to know that it is the young, animated and 
zealous college student, inexperienced though 
he be, who has more often than not brought 
brightness and hope to darkened lives. 

When the House takes up the matter, it 
should recognize the challenge implicit in 
the National Service Corps. Its sponsors are 
confident of their recruits. If enthusiasm is 
there to be tapped, Congress should give it 
every chance to express itself, at least on a 
trial basis. 


Let Not the Atheists and Unbelievers 
Destroy Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I hope and 
trust that the entire Nation is becoming 
alerted and alarmed over the obvious 
efforts of a substantial number of athe- 
ists and unbelievers throughout our 
country to destroy the spiritual founda- 
tion and basic beliefs of the majority of 
our people. 

One of the most ardent supporters of 
the efforts that some of us in Congress 
are making to amend the Constitution so 
as to thwart the machinations of these 
atheists and unbelievers is Dr. S. McMas- 
ter Kerr, pastor, First Presbyterian 
Church, Harlan, Ky. He is a constituent 
of whom I am proud and I would like to 
insert right here in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp his recent bulletin containing his 
voice of “one crying in the wilderness” 
and I certainly hope that a great chorus 
of American voices in all the 50 States 
of our Nation will join with Dr. Kerr in 
this great endeavor. The bulletin is as 
follows: 
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SUPREME COURT'S SOCIALIST JUDGES DESTROY 
OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE—COMMUNISTS AND 
ATHEISTS STRIVE To Kick Gop Our oF 
AMERICA $ 


(By Dr. S. McMaster Kerr, pastor, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Harlan, Ky.) 

Do you know that separate Communist- 
atheistic groups are now taking action 
through the courts to accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

1. To forbid the singing of the yerse in our 
national anthem which reads: 

“O thus be it ever when freemen shall 
stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's 

desolation; 
Blest with victory and peace, may the 
heav'n rescued land 

Praise the Power that hath made and pre- 

served us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it 
is just; 

And this be our motto: In God is our 

trust.’ 
And the Star Spangled Banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home 

of the brave.“ 


2. To remove from our coins “In God we 
trust.” 

3. To remove the Bible from the courts as 
used when d witness is being sworn. 

4. To remove all chaplains from the 
Armed Forces of our Nation. 

5. To forbid the singing of Christmas 
carols and the presentation of the nativity 
scene in our schools at Christmas. 

6. Atheist Madalyn Murray announced in 
New York her plan to bring suit in Mary- 
land within 10 days (October 17) against 
tax exemptions for religious properties. 
Atheist Madalyn said ample funds for the 
legal action were voted at a board meeting 
of the directors of Other Americans, Inc., 
which she heads. 

The socialistic Judges of the Supreme 
Court—the National Council of Churches 
and its member dendminations must now 
accept full responsibility for the situation 
our Nation is in for encouraging the athe- 
istic Communists in their efforts to kick 
God out of America. We who name the 
name of Christ must take our stand before 
it is too late and in doing so we line up 
With our greatest statesmen and national 
leaders. 

On March 4, 1805, Thomas Jefferson said 
in his second inaugural address: 

"I shall need the favor of the Being in 
whose hands we are, who led our fathers as 
Israel of old from their native land and 
planted them in a country flowing with all 
the necessaries and comforts of life: who 
hath covered our infancy with His provi- 
dence and our riper years with His wisdom 
and power, and the whose goodness I ask 
you to join in supplication with me, that 
He will so enlighten the minds of your sery- 
ants, guide their councils and prosper their 
measures that whatsoever they do shall re- 
sult in your good, and shall secure to you 
the pence, friendship, and approbation of 
all nations.” - 

On March 4, 1833, Andrew Jackson said in 
his second inaugural address: 

“It is my most fervent prayer to that 
Almighty Being before whom I now stand, 
and who has kept us in His hands from 
the infancy of our Republic to the present 
day, that He will so overrule all my inten- 
tions and actions and inspire the hearts of 
my fellow citizens that we may be preserved 
from dangers of all kinds and continue for- 
ever a united and happy people.” 

On March 4, 1853, Franklin Pierce said in 
his inaugural address: 

“Let not the foundations of our hope rest 
upon man's wisdom. * * * It must be felt 
that there is no national security but in 
the Nation's humble, acknowledged depend- 
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ence upon God and His overruling provi- 
dence.” 

These quotations and countless others 
that might be cited, show the foundation 
upon which our country has been built. 
Because our Presidents have unashamedly 
acknowledged God and sought His guidance 
does not mean that they have served any 
less effectively the non-Christians among us. 
In fact, our country has been a much better 
place in which to live, for the atheist and 
the non-Christian, as well as the rest of 
us, because the majority of our leaders and 
our people have sought the help of God in 
the discharge of their duties. 

If we now allow all reference to God and 
the teachings of the principles of the Judeo- 
Christian religion to be driven from our 
schools and our institutions, Christians and 
non-Christians alike will suffer indescrib- 
ably as a result thereof. We cannot hope 
to continue as a great nation if we forget 
God and dishonor His name. The faith and 
the works of the Christians of the present 
and preceding generations who have devel- 
oped our country are responsible for the 
great blessings that they themselves and the 
non-Christian among us have enjoyed. If 
the irreverent among us now succeed in 
destroying the foundation of our strength 
they shall share with us in the common 
catastrophe. 

We employ chaplains to minister to the 
spiritual needs of our Armed Forces. We 
employ chaplains to offer prayer at the open- 
ing of both Houses of Congress and of our 
State legislature, We employ chaplains to 
minister the spiritual needs of those who 
are serving prison sentences. If we paid 
more attention to God in our schools, we 
would not need so many chaplains to serve 
in our numerous prisons. 

We acknowledge God when we salute the 
flag. We acknowledge Him when we sing 
our national anthem. We pray a beautiful 
prayer when we sing the fourth verse of the 
hymn “America.” 


“Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, to Thee we sing, 
Long may our land be bright with freedom's 
holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, great God, our 


The Supreme Court said that we are a 
Christian nation. Are we now to allow a 
small minority of atheists and unbelievers 
to change the whole foundation of our coun- 
try? Consider for a moment how deep and 


broad is the firm foundation of the United 


States of America which was laid in faith and 
service to God, Think you that we can pre- 
serve our freedom, our self-government, and 
our ty if we increasingly desert 
these ideals and become a secular, material- 
istic people? Nay. Rather we shall go the 
way of a score of civilizations which haye 
preceded us. ° 

It is plainly written in the annalg of 
mankind that we have before us two choices: 
To live in accordance with the law of God 
or to perish, 


Hon. Carl Vinson Recipient of a Great 
American Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 
Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 


Hubert F. Lee, for 34 years editor of 
Dixie Business, has announced the 1964 
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recipient of that publication’s A Great 
American Award. I am pleased to ad- 
vise the Members that our colleague and 
the dean of this House, the gentleman 
from Georgia, Cart Vinson, has been 
selected for this honor. 4 

Honors are nothing new to suck a dis- 
tinguished Georgian, whose service, 
spanning almost a half a century, has 
received justly deserved recognition 
throughout the world. I commend Dixie 
Business for its selection of Chairman 
Vinson, who truly deserves the title “A 
Great American.” 


Picking a Winner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the column 
by Paul Jones which appeared in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of Octo- 
ber 24, 1963, and which compares the 
situation in 1777 and 1863 with our for- 
eign policy today. 

There, being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PICKING A WINNER 
(By Paul Jones) 


Suppose that Vergennes, Prime Minister of 
Louls XVI, had sent a factfinding mission 
to the United States in the winter of 1777-78, 
to see whether France ought to continue its 
help to the colonists. 

The French mission would have been told 
to look around, evaluate the military and 
political situation, and make a judgment on 
the chances for a Continental victory. 

Dr. Franklin, a pet at court and among the 
intellectuals, was talking a good war in Paris. 
How would a report prepared by a cold- 
blooded professional soldier have read? 

Between Lexington and Valley Forge, the 
shooting war had gone on for 244 years. In 
that time, after an early success at Boston, 
General Washington had lost on Long Island, 
on the island of Manhattan, and at White 
Plains. Another small success at Trenton 
was followed by heavy defeat at the Brandy- 
wine, after which he was maneuvered out of 
Philadelphia, and, attempting to come back 
at Germantown, lost another battle. Then 
he went into winter quarters at Valley Forge, 
where he commanded only the wretched 
remnant of an army, 


POLLSTERS’ DECISION? 


Half of Congress had lost confidence in 
Washington, and wanted to replace him with 
Gates, who had won a shining victory in 
October 1777, by capturing Burgoyne and his 
whole army at Saratoga. 

If the members of a French mission had 
taken a public opinion poll among eminent 
characters on the colonists’ side, they would 
have had no trouble finding men who 
thought Washington should be deposed, for 
the good of the cause. In addition, they 
would have heard much of the poor spirit of 
the militia, widespread defeatism, skyrocket 
inflation, and get-rich-quick corruption on 
the homefront. 

Undoubtedly, Vergennes got such reports, 
but he had better sense than to base French 
policy on the reaction to temporary setbacks. 
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Taking the long view, he supported Wash- 
ington and offered a firm alliance. 

In 1863 France was again weighing anx- 
lously the meaning of reports from America. 
Backed by Napoleon III, the Archduke Maxi- 
milian was to be installed as Emperor of 
Mexico, over the objections of the United 
States, expressed by the Government at 
Washington. - 

Everything depended, therefore, on the 
probable outcome of the Civil War then rag- 
ing between the North and the South. If it 
ended with a Confederate victory, the Ameri- 
can Republic would split up into two, three, 
or four minor nations. The southern con- 
federacy might well be disposed to reach an 
accommodation with the new Mexican em- 
pire; in any case, exhausted by the war, it 
would not be a formidable opponent. 

The northern objective was to hold the 
Union together as a powerful, controlling ele- 
ment in American affairs, with decisive influ- 
ence far beyond its borders. Washington 
was already supporting Juarez against Maxi- 
milian. If the war ended with a northern 
triumph, France would have to get out of 
Mexico, Hence the consuming interest in 
the fortunes of Abraham Lincoln. 

NAPOLEON'S MISTAKE 

In the fall of 1863, it was by no means cer- 
tain that the North would win, or that Lin- 
coln would be reelected in 1864. Peace prop- 
aganda was very strong, especially in the big 
eastern cities. The crash programs involved 
in equipping and arming huge armies and 
an expanded navy had brought the usual 
corruption on the fringes. Prices had outrun 
wages by a wide margin; workers were dis- 
contented, and there were many strikes. 

Worst of all, the administration showed 
complete disregard for individual civil rights. 
Fort Warren at Boston, Fort Lafayette at 
New York, Fort Delaware, and the Old Capi- 
tol Prison were full of citizens arrested with- 
out warrant and held indefinitely without 
trial. Meanwhile, the military situation was 
far from brilliant, and half the troops would 
go home when their enlistments expired. 

This was the gloomy view of things, but it 
was based on facts. Napoleon III prepared 
his own downfall of 1870, when he wrote off 
Lincoln and the North as decisive factors in 
the Mexican situation, as of 1863-64. Less 
wise than Vergennes, he mistook passing dif- 
ficulties for inherent weakness. 

It is just this kind of basic decision that 
we have made in southeast Asia, by continu- 
ing our support of Ngo Dinh Diem, in spite 
of his present troubles, which we think must 


pass. 


The Diem Government Should Shape Up 
or Ship Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following thoughtful edito- 


rial from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette on 


the situation in Vietnam. 
Am von Wan ONLY 


If it weren't for U.S. aid at the rate of 
more than $200 million a year over the last 9 
years (up to about $500 million this year), 
South Vietnamese resistance to Communist 
guerrillas probably would have collapsed 
long ago and the Diem regime would be in 
exile, if alive. ` 

Since we are largely financing the war 
effort, we have a duty to protect the invest- 
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ment by insisting upon a greater effort by 
the South Vietnamese themselves. 

That reasoning is behind the State De- 
partment's decision to cut off aid to an elite 
corps of Vietnamese airborne troops unless 
they are assigned to field duty against the 
Communist enemy. 

This is a most sensible decision. Ameri- 
cans have long been rightly disturbed by 
the thought that their tax dollars were being 
used to train and support elite troops not 
to fight the enemy, but to suppress the 
Buddhist majority among the Vietnamese in 
Saigon. 

It is long past time for a showdown. Our 
dollars should produce the desired results or 
we should cut them off. We should not con- 
tinue to support persons or projects that do 
not help the war effort. The Diem govern- 
ment should shape up or ship out. 


Business and Professional 


Women’s Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, re- 
cently, the women of Misisssippi, as well 
as leaders in other States, have observed 
with a great deal of pride their annual 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Week. 

This special week offers an excellent 
opportunity for this outstanding orga- 
nization to highlight its remarkable 
record of civic leadership throughout the 
Nation. 

I wish to add my special congratula- 
tions to the women of ppi and 
wish also to acknowledge the tribute 
paid to them in the editorial attached 
hereto from the Jackson, Miss., Clarion- 
Ledger of October 12, 1963. 

I am pleased to recognize and com- 
mend the many outstanding contribu- 
tions made in local, county, State, re- 
gional, and national life by members of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as fdlows: 

BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN LEADER- 
SHIP PLAYING HELPFUL PART IN PROGRESS 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
The current observance of Business and 

Professional Women's Week spotlight the 

many outstanding contributions by dedicat- 

ed groups at local, State, and National levels. 

Prominent among these are Jackson's own 

Business and Professional Women clubs 

which rank high in progressive leadership 

and achievement. 

The local movement started back in 1916 
with the founding of the Young Women's 
Business Club. In 1919, after the National 
Business and Professional Women's orga- 
nization was launched, the local pioneer 
group became the Jackson Business and 
Professional Women. 

From its membership, the Capitol and 
Riverside Club were formed and under its 
sponsorship, the North Jackson Club came 
into being. : 


October 30 


Among members who have attained places 
in Mississippi history are Lucy Howorth, 
Ellen Woodward and Earline White—the lat- 
ter becoming National Business and Profes- 
sional Women president for a highly succes- 
ful term some years ago. 

This year the Jackson Club is coordinating 
all its efforts in behalf of the fitting theme, 
“Responsibility for Full Partnership.” In 
the area of youth there are several girls at- 
tending nursing school under Jackson Busi- 
ness and Professional Women scholarships. 
Some have already graduated and are in suc- 
cessful nursing careers. 

Business and Professional Women club ef- 
forts are geared to advance the position of 
women in business. During this week's spe- 
cial observance, all men's civic clubs have 
been contacted to secure their help in bring- 
ing the message of membership to feminine 
employees. 

The Jackson Club has furnished a num- 
ber of able presidents for the State Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women 
including Jessie Moorhead, Ferris Cotter, 
Bonnie Mills, and Burnette Hennington. The 
local organization is justly proud of the fact 
that no other club in Mississippi has fur- 
nished four State presidents. 

We salute and congratulate officials and 
members of Business and Professional Wo- 
men on the occasion of the nationwide ob- 
servance now paying deserved tribute to a 
movement which has meant so much to the 
progress and development of communities 
throughout America. 


Seventh Anniversary of the Hungarian 
Fight for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time today to recall the events of the 
Hungarian revolution, which just 7 years 
ago this week, tore apart forever any re- 
maining myths concerning the benevo- 
lence of Soviet control over the Iron Cur- 
tain countries, and which exposed anew 
the limitless treachery and total ruth- 
lessness of Communist oppression. 

This spontaneous bid by a proud peo- 
ple for a free government was lost 
through an overwhelming combination 
of lies and brute force. Thousands of 
patriots were killed. Nearly 200,000 
Hungarians fled the country. 

After assurances by the Russians that 
Soviet troops would be withdrawn from 
all of Hungary, which were given on Oc- 
tober 28 to Premier Imre Nagy, Soviet 
forces in massive strength surrounded 
Budapest on November 1 and launched 
an attack on the city on November 4. 
They used 200,000 men with 2,500 tanks 
and armored cars. 

Along with Premier Nagy, General Pal 
Maleter served as a focus of this nation- 
wide rebellion. General Maleter was 
seized while attending a so-called nego- 
tiation meeting with the Communists 
and soon after murdered. The Premier, 
likewise betrayed, was seized and subse- 
quently murdered as well. By the end 
of the first week of November, the Red 
curtain had dropped again over Hun- 
gary. 


1963 


In the intervening years, up to the time 
the present administration took office, 
the United States maintained a strong 
position of condemnation against the 
Communist Hungarian puppet govern- 
ment. Earlier this year, the present ad- 
ministration regrettably reversed our 
country’s policy and failed to challenge 
the right of the Hungarian puppet gov- 
ernment to a seat in the United Nations. 
The issue never came to a vote and the 
puppet delegation was admitted. There 
are other signs that our Government is 
moving toward softer measures. 

This would be understandable and de- 
Sirable if the situation in Hungary had 
truly changed. But it has not. The 
government now in office is the very same 
regime which had to be rescued by Mos- 
cow from popular revolution in 1956. It 
is still the same regime which collabo- 
rated with the Soviets in their suppres- 
sion of this revolution. It is still the 
same regime which has been condemned 
by the United Nations and which has con- 
tinually ignored and flouted resolutions 
adopted by the United Nations, where it 
now sits with all the trappings of honor. 

We cannot move closer to this regime, 
as we appear to be doing, without for- 
feiting, to the degree by which we move, 
our standing with our free world allies. 
Whether or not this is the intention of 
such moves, it is without question the 
effect of them. ‘ 

Suppose we had lost our own Revolu- 
tion; that it had been just as brutally 
crushed by the British and a puppet 
government installed. Suppose then that 
our principal ally and backer, France, 
had extended its hand toward the puppet 
government and agreed to deal with it in 
international councils. What would 
American reaction have been? 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, this is very close 
to what is our present policy toward the 
puppet regime of Hungary and that the 
Hungarian people and others who are 
Struggling to be free, must feel today as 
we would have felt in like circumstances. 

I hope Americans everywhere will take 
this occasion to remember the Hun- 
garians who fought for freedom 7 years 
ago and, in spite of apparent thaw be- 
tween ourselyes and Moscow, to remem- 
ber what it is we are fighting for and 
honor the memories of comrades who 
gave their lives in the same cause. 


Keeping the Faith Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, IR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
daily news we hear so much about civil 
rights and the persecuted minorities that 
it behooves me to call to your attention 
the forgotten minority—professing 
Christians. All over the world the 2,000- 
year struggle is still being waged and 
People who want to be followers of Christ 
are being “thrown to the lions” in as 
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wanton a fashion as in the days of the 
Roman martyrs. 

One group I want to commend which 
is keeping the faith in this fight is the 
Baptist Brotherhood of the Augusta 
(Ga.) Association of Baptist Churches 
composed of 42 Baptist churches. This 
group is doing something about it. 

In connection with other Baptist or- 
ganizations in Georgia, the Baptist 
Brotherhood of Augusta is sponsoring in 
November a Russian-born Christian, 
Paul Voronaeff, to tell the story of the 
Communistic conspiracy to overthrow 
Christianity. 

This is certainly the time to bring 
again to the American people the threat 
to Christian beliefs. Mr. Voronaeff's ap- 
pearance will be at the Curtis Baptist 
Church, Augusta, on November 5, and he 
will witness to his personal encounters 
as a Russian prisoner because he is a 
believer in Christ. As aptly expressed by 
the Augusta Association chairman for 
this appearance, Mr. David P, Smith: 

If the churches can’t fight communism 
then certainly no one else is going to carry 
their fight for them. 


James C. Petrillo and the Recording In- 
dustries Music Performance Trust 
Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, future 
generations of musicians the world over 
will be repeating the saga of the incidents 
and accomplishments in the life of James 
C. Petrillo as national president of the 
Musicians Union and Chicago local. He 
had foresight, imagination, and a re- 
sourceful mind—all funneled toward one 
purpose: the advancement of the for- 
tunes of his talented musicians. Their 
well-being and that of their families was 
his every thought and action of his long 
career. The benefits of his ideas worked 
into actual programs resulted in the 
monetary concessions from the industry 
that are contributing to the culture of 
the Nation and the livelihood of his be- 
loved artists. 

Upon his retirement as national presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians I was honored and proud to ad- 
dress the House—ConcGressIonaL RECORD, 
June 2, 1958, page 5011—depicting his 
illustrious career. He wears his many 
honors well and merits the respect of the 
Nation as a great American. 

I include the following article from the 
Chicago Tribune of October 13, 1963: 

RECORDING INDUSTRIES FUND DISTRIBUTES 

$165,000 HERE 
(By Thomas Willis) 

“Musicians for this performance are pro- 
vided by a grant from the Indus- 
tries Music Performance Trust Funds, with 
the cooperation of the American Federation 
of Musicians.” 

Although it is likely to be set in the small- 
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est type and hidden in the least prominent 
program position, the formal statement above 
is well worth noticing. 

The Recording Industries Music Perform- 
ance Trust Fund—every word in the un- 
wieldy title is a legal necessity, however 
cumbersome—is 15 years old this winter, 

During this period it has collected and dis- 
bursed part of every dollar spent on phono- 
graph records made by the 3,000 record com- 
panies in this country and Canada—more 
than $50,000,000. 

The subsidy offered live music in the at- 
tempt to offset the unemployment caused by 
records was battered out as final settlement 
in 1948 by James C. Petrillo and the manu- 
facturers, with the approval of the Justice 
Department and Senator Robert A. Taft, 
whose Taft-Hartley law was the major stum- 
bling block in the final campaign. 

Samuel R. Rosenbaum, the industry's ini- 
tial choice as trustee, has signed every check. 
Last year there were around 500,000. It would 
be difficult to refute his claim to be the larg- 
est single employer of musicians in the coun- 
try, and perhaps the world. 

During the 1962-63 fiscal year, about 
$6,000,000 was paid for free public concerts. 
In keeping with the original spread-the-work 
nature of the strike-won bargain, the money 
is distributed evenly over the union popula- 
tion, with each local sharing according to its 
membership. 

Chicago's share—about 344 percent of the 
total—last year was $165,000, with $140,- 
000 allocated on recommendation of the 
Chicago Federation of Musicians and the 
remainder to projects sponsored by local 
208, the Negro chapter which is now merg- 
ing with its larger, richer counterpart. 

How the money is spent is up to Mr. 
Rosenbaum, a Philadelphia lawyer who, at 
75, spends 3 days a week in the fund 
offices in New York City. He has a staff of 
25, but depends mostly on local union repre- 
sentatives to screen applications, process re- 
quests, and certify that engagements are 
preformed. 

The tandem union-trust fund arrange- 
ment cuts down administrative overhead, 
Mr. Rosenbaum says. It also leads to mis- 
understanding. Legally, the fund has noth- 
ing to do with the union (a court decision 
in 1959 established this as fact). Actually 
local organizations wishing subsidy must 
work through the union. 

Nationally, the fund is spent for four sorts 
of programs, with approximately equal 
amounts apportioned for each: (a) music 
having cultural value, (b) music in hospi- 
tals and other charitable institutions, (c) 
outdoor band concerts and civic services, 
(d) dances for young people organized by 
public or semipublic agencies. 

But each area has different problems, the 
trustee says, and he shapes the allocation to 
fit special needs. In the Chicago area—and 
wherever there are capable symphonic musi- 
cians—he tilts the educational and cultural 
value category sharply upward. 

Of the $165,000 spent here last year to pay 
union musicians for free concerts, more than 
$100,000 went for education and cultural 
music. About $30,000 were spent on civic 
services, chiefly park summer band concerts 
and square dances (not including the Grant 
Park Symphony Orchestra concerts, a park 
district budget item). The remaining funds 
went for entertainment, with a $10,000 grant 
to shopping center popular concerts the 
largest item. 

The shopping center concerts, incidentally, 
are an experiment, Mr. Rosenbaum says. 
“Operators of the centers are beginning to 
use music as part of the community service 
they render. The trustee sees no objection 
to joining with such cosponsors who match 
or exceed the trust contribution, with the 
clear understanding that programs will be of 
general Interest, without any specific com- 
mercial pitch.” 
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Whether trust fund participation in the 
promotion and development of a shopping 
center's community image is justified or 
not—and it would see open to some question 
on grounds of unfair competition—it is an 
indication of Rosenbaum's willingness to ex- 
plore new subsidy possibilities, 


Southern Heroes, Heroines, and Legends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an excerpt from the University 
of Tennessee News Letter, vol. XLI, No. 
4, entitled “Southern Heroes, Heroines, 
and Legends.” This booklet was com- 
piled by Mr. David J. Harkness, Director 
of Program Planning and Library Serv- 
ices at the University of Tennessee. 

In inserting this information, it is my 
intention to correct a long-standing in- 
justice and to obtain some recognition 
as a matter of justice to a boy who risked 
his own life to aid his country when it 
was in great peril. 

The young boy was a first cousin to the 
late wife of Mr. A. C. Duggins of Greene- 
ville, Tenn. Mrs. Duggins passed away 
in 1958. Mr. Duggins is now very ac- 
tive, having written a book entitled. Lest 
We Forget,” a story of the First Baptist 
Church, of Greenville, Tenn., from 1871- 
1960, This book has received wide ac- 
claim throughout the United States. 

Mrs. Duggins was the late Miss Clarice 
Henson, and one of the dormitories at 
the University of Tennessee is named 
after one of her relatives, Henson Hall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Duggins had nine sons 
in the service, one of whom is still a cap- 
tain in the Navy. They served their 
country with such patriotic devotion that 
at Mrs. Duggins' death President Eisen- 
hower sent a special message of condo- 
lence to the family. 

As a lad of only 13 years, the young 
boy, John T. Brown, delivered a message 
from General Grant to General Burn- 
side, under great dangers and hazards, 
that resulted in the saving of General 
Burnside’s army at Knoxville, Tenn., 
and, in no small measure, helped to de- 
termine the fortunes of the war of the 
rebellion. — 

This heroic act went largely unnoticed 
until just recently, and Mr. Brown re- 
ceived no remuneration whatsoever for 
his deeds because it never occurred to 
him to get documentary evidence of his 
part in carrying the message. 

This story is so impressive to me that 
I wanted to make it available to the 
other Members of Congress and to the 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
SOUTHERN HEROES, HEROINES, AND LEGENDS 

Still another thrilling ride was made by 
a boy only 13 years old. When Mary Love 
made her memorable ride in November 1863, 


in Knoxville, she got from her home in 
Kingston to Louisville, Tenn., a distance of 
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35 miles, in a few hours, partly at night. 
Now completely exhausted, she could not go 
on the remaining 15 miles. But who would 
carry the message at night, through coun- 
try swarming with Confederate soldiers? The 
men were away in the army, or had fled at 
the approach of General Longstreet’s forces. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Brown said her son, John T. 
Brown, could get through, Johnny was 
called and he was willing to go. Mrs. Brown 
went with her young son along the bank of 
the river. They silently scrambled through 
the dense undergrowth for 2 miles until they 
were out of the picket lines of Wheeler's 
Confederate Cavalry. Then the mother 
turned back. Johnny went on through the 
bitter cold and the darkness and the silent 
forests. At length he reached Little River. 
a distance of 8 or 9 miles. The river was 
swollen and he could not cross, so he spent 
the night at the home of Isaac Lebow, an 
old friend of his father's, Johnny told Le- 
bow that he was carrying papers to General 
Burnside. Even though he was a Confed- 


erate, Lebow made no objection and no in- 


quiry, but gave him his breakfast before day- 
light the next morning and started him on 
his way. Johnny succeeded in crossing the 
river and finally came to the Federal pickets. 
He was sent forward under the charge of a 
sergeant to General Burnside's headquarters 
several miles away. When the good news 
that deliverance was near at hand from the 
seige of Longstreet, the Union soldiers gath- 
ered around the brave boy. With strong arms 
and tear-stained eyes, they lifted him on 
their shoulders and, with cheers and shouts, 
carried him up and down the streets of 
Knoxville. 


— 


American Art Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the sig- 
nificance of American Art Week, being 
celebrated between November 1 and 7, 
should attract the attention of all Mem- 
bers of the Congress as well as citizens 
throughout the Nation. 

Founded in 1931 by the American Art- 
ists Professional League, Inc., of New 
York City, American Art Week is being 
celebrated in various States and com- 
munities throughout the United States. 

In 1962 Illinois placed second in the 
Nation for its activity during Art Week, 
and Lake County, which is in the 12th 
Congressional District which I repre- 
sent, was the leading county in the State. 
Art leagues and associations in various 
parts of the 12th District are helping 
to foster appreciation of art, and many 
persons are being encouraged to develop 
and display their artistic skills. 

In my congressional office I have a 
number of representative works of art— 
both oils and watercolors—which are on 
loan from distinguished and talented art- 
ists of the 12th Congressional District 
and which I proudly display to all who 
visit my offices. 

In observing Art Week, it is well for 
all of us to recognize not only the value 
and importance of art, but also how 
much art enriches our daily lives— 
and to pause a moment to enjoy it. I 
invite all the Members of the House to 
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Share the beauty of the art. works on 
display in my office, room 1630. Also, 
I take this means of congratulating the 
officers and members of the Lake County 
and McHenry County Art Leagues—and 
commend to my colleagues and to the 
citizens of the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict and of the Nation the theme of 
this year's American Art Week—‘‘Ob- 
serve and Enjoy American Art.” 


Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, our 
friend, Arthur Hoppe, is now attending 
a conference of Wilton Park Fellows at 
Wilton Park, England. I am sure the 
Members of the House will be interested 
in his reaction to the proceedings and in 
general affairs in England: 

From the San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 20. 
1963] 
Goop FELLOWS Ger TOGETHER 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WILTON Pank, ENGLAND:—We have begun 
our 2-week international conference. And 
I'm glad to report the subject isn't The 
Common Market and the Third World: Eco- 
nomics.” Which I didn't understand. For- 
tunately, I had the title wrong. Actual- 
ly, it's “Competitive Coexistence and the 
Third World: Economic Issues.“ And thank 
goodness for that. It has a nicer ring. 

There are 24 of us who have been made 
Wilton Park Fellows in order to confer on 
this subject—23 economists, diplomats, poli- 
ticians, scholars, and judges, and me. I 
Still think there may have been some mis- 
take. But as long as I'm here, allow me to 
give you the inside dope on what these 
high-level international conferences are like. 
Because, as you know, they are quite the 
rage these days. 

First of all, these Wilton Park Conferences 
are sponsored by the British Foreign Office 
as a “British contribution to the formation 
of an informed international public opinion.” 
Which is a likely story. There are a dozen 
or so a year, held in a 16th century castle 
in the south of England called Wiston House. 

You arrive by train from London at a 
place called Shoreham-by-the-Sea and are 
met by a chauffeur, which is most impressive. 
You arrive at the 16th-century castle and 
are shown to your 16th-century room just 
down the hall from the 16th-century bath- 
room, 

At dinner in the flagstoned dining hall, 
you meet your fellow fellows. And while 
they are all fine fellows, the ones at your 
table invariably converse in German or 
French or perhaps it’s Urdu. Anyway, to 
show you are a regular fellow, you keep smil- 
ing politely. Which is very hard while drink- 
ing soup. 

After dinner, the schedule says: “The War- 
den at Home.” The warden, of course, is 
the man who runs the place, and despite 
his title, he's a regular fellow named Dr. H. 
Koeppler, OBE. MA., D. Phil. (Oxon), F. 
R. Hist. His home is on the top floor in the 
warden’s digs, and when he is “at home“ 
he serves you a glass of port. 


port 
tional affairs. It’s kind of like an Amer- 
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ican cocktail party, only you can't get drunk 
on a glass of port. Which is too bad. I 
discussed things with a nice Austrian gen- 
tleman. From his body motions we were 

Austrian ski techniques and/or 
the twist. I cannot wait to try them out on 
the slopes and/or the dance floor. 

In the morning, the sessions begin. You 
sit in easy chairs with a headset and a dial 
supposedly enabling you to tune in on either 
simultaneous English, French, or German 
translation, My favorite translation so far is 
One that said: “If efa and the eee-eee-see 
should abrogate GATT. * * *” Which I 
think is Urdu. 

But don't worry. I'm sure 2 weeks here 
will promote a new era of international un- 
derstanding between me and my fellow fel- 
lows. : 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 
22, 1963] 
Worsrr DEAD THAN RHODE ISLAND RED 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Wiron Pank, EnGLanp.—Our Nation, 
ladies and gentlemen, is at war, I am 
Speaking, of course, of the chicken war now 
raging between our beloved United States, 
home of the free chicken, and the European 
Common Market, captors of the common 
chicken, 

And after listening to my European col- 
leagues discuss this and related problems 
for several days at this international con- 
ference, I feel I fully qualify as a chicken 
expert. Than which there is no other kind. 

First of all, let’s place the blame for this 
War squarely where it belongs. Let's blame 
them. The war was undeniably started by 
the new spirit of militant independence 
abroad in Europe today—a militancy which 
led to the great European chicken bulldup, 
In both conventional and fresh-frozen drum- 
Sticks. With all the grave consequences 
this has entailed. 

For years, America had enjoyed a marked 
Superiority in chicken production. Thanks 
to American technology and knowhow, we 
Could produce chickens faster, fatter and 
cheaper than anyone. We were the world’s 
leading chicken power. 

Indeed, in 1962, we thoughtfully sent our 
European friends $52.6 million worth of 
chicken. For which they thoughtfully sent 
Us $52.6 million. 

A fair arrangement. But was Europe con- 
tent to rest its fate in the hands of Amer- 
ican chicken strategists? No. In every 
European nation technologists went to 
Work. Chicken tests were conducted in the 
atmosphere. The proliferation of chickens 
Was astounding. And in the short space of 
1 year, the Common Market closed the 
chicken gap. 

Today, Western Europe is up to here in 
chickens. Worried about the overkill, they 
lowered a tariff curtain against our brave 
American chickens who had given their lives 
tor our European allies. 

Oh, the furor in Congress. Our chicken- 
minded Congressmen, most of whom have 
Many chicken-raising constituents, bellowed 
tor war. We retaliated with our second- 
Strike capability, announcing we would raise 
our own tariff curtain against $46 million 
Worth of Common Market goods. How the 
Teathers are flying. 7 

General de Gaulle is reportedly develop- 
ing an independent egg-laying force so that 
France will have something to crow about. 
Britain is maintaining a strict neutrality, 
but is refusing to put its chickens under 
American control. Plans for a multilingual 
NATO chicken have been decried as un- 
Sound. Scientists on both sides hold out 
little hope for development of an ultimate 
chicken or even an antichicken chicken. 
There seems nowhere to turn, 
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Isay: “Ban the Egg.” 

Oh, I know it is an idealistic course. But 
do you want to be buried in chicken fallout? 
For. I say, the inevitable proliferation of 
chickens spells the world’s doom. 

No, I say, the only way to survive the 
horrors of the chicken war is to be on the 
chicken's side. Let's think chicken, Let's 
act chicken. Let’s be chicken. For I say 
the world will be saved only if enough of us 
recognize the dangers and have the courage 
to admit we're chicken. 

From the San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 23, 
1963 | 
In BRITAIN, THERE'S No Pace LIKE Home's 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WILTON PARK, ENGLAND.—The selection of 
Lord Home as Prime Minister came, I must 
say, as no surprise to us readers of British 
newspapers. First of all, none of the news- 
papers was for him getting the job. And, 
far more important, neither was he. 

I discovered this the day after Mr. Mac- 
millan announced his intention of resigning 
and the British press was full of speculation 
as to who his successor would be. “Lord 
Home,” said one daily, “would be the choice 
of all factions, but for the fact he would 
have to renounce his title.“ 

And who, of course, would be silly enough 
to renounce something as important as a 
title merely to run the United Kingdom? 

Having dismissed Lord Home from the con- 
test, the papers settled on the only possible 
candidate. Unfortunately, each paper settled 
on a different only possible candidate. But 
this did make for cheery breakfast 
all week. Because no matter which paper 
you picked up, the only possible candidate 
had gained ground overnight. Indeed, it is 
safe to say that never has so much ground 
been gained by so many since the retreat 
from Moscow. 

As an illustration, allow me to cite a typi- 
cal story from the Daily Excess by Smedley 
Smasher, our political correspondent. 

“Peter Sellers, the brilliant forward-look- 
ing Tory statesman, gained even more ground 
today than he did yesterday as the only pos- 
sible candidate for Prime Minister. I was 
told by sources known only to me and the 
Oracle of Delphi. 

“It was revealed to me by revelation that 
his competitors, a rummy crew, will hang 
themselves in despair from the Marble Arch 
at 2:38 p.m. tomorrow. Or maybe next week. 
Moreover, a high-level hospital orderly who 
cannot be named, told me confidentially that 
after seeing the arrangement of the leaves in 
an empty teacup standing at Mr. Macmillan’s 
bedside that it was Sellers by 10 lengths and 
no question about it. Furthermore, I was 
assured by a mysterious stranger at the Cock 
& Bull that.“ 

So you can see what happened. There was 
Mr. Macmillan, reading all this on his bed 
of pain and chatting with his old pal, Lord 
Home. 

“Ugh,” says Mr. Macmillan with a groan, 
“Hailsham figures he has it sewn up, does he? 
And Butler supporters are planning a cele- 
bration, are they? A pushy lot. Terribly 
bad form. Look here. Home, old boy, I 
don’t suppose you'd want a go at the job?” 

“Good heavens, no,“ says his Lordship, 
shocked, “Why I'd have to give up my box 
at Ascot, change the nameplate on my castle 
and suffer the derision of the chaps at 
the club. For it's not a very respectable 
job, you know. No offense." 

“Then you must have it,“ says Mr. Mac- 
millan. “For if we let one of these desperate 
office seekers get it, we will set a bad ex- 
ample. Next we know, politics will attract 
politiclans. And what will happen to our 
British system of government then?” 

Which is why Lord Home got the job. It 
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was his duty to preserve the British way of 
advancement. And if you say I'm basing 
all this on pure dreamed up speculation, al- 
low me to point out that in Britain that's 
all we newspaper readers have got to work 
with. 

{From the San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 24, 

1963] 
THE DROOPING OF THE COLORS 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Lonvon.—There will always be an England. 
True, I had doubts as the Empire shrunk. 
But never again. For my faith in the Eng- 
lish future has been made inviolate by my 
Esher Club rugby jersey. From which hangs 
a tall. 

We international fellows at the Wilton 
Park Conference were brought up to London 
by the British Foreign Office for a day of 
meeting dignitaries, And I snuck off for an 
hour to go buy a cricket cap. Primarily be- 
cause all my life I've wanted a cricket cap. 
Frankly, not having a cricket cap has always 
given me feelings of inadequacy. 

So there I was in this impeccable English 
sporting goods store, facing this impeccable 
English clerk, gathering my courage to ask 
for an impeccable cricket cap, when my eye 
fell on the rugby jersey. Oh, what a garment 
of splendor it was—snowy white collar and 
horizontal crimson stripes a good 2 inches 
wide, the whole thing long enough to hang 
to the knees. 

“Esher Club colors, sir,” said the clerk, 
meaning it was not for the likes of us non- 
Esher Club members, But I looked so crest- 
fallen that he took pity om me, “Are you 
from the States, sir?“ I confessed I was, 

He seemed to think this over, Finally, 
after looking both ways, he leaned forward 
and said in a low voice: “Well, sir, I suppose 
it would be all right if you purchased it. 
As long as you never wear it within the 
boundaries of the Empire.” 

Oh, how happy I was, clutching my parcel 
in its plain wrapper as I hurried back to 
the meetings. Yet how guilty. Was that 
constable looking at me suspiciously? Would 
he search me and discover my contraband? 
And what on earth would I do with the 
package at Lancaster House, where we fellows 
were due next for a diplomatic reception? 
I would have to check it. 

“Just some—ha, ha—things,” I said to the 
checkroom attendant. 

“Indubitably, sir," he said. Would he 
peek? 

How nervous I was in the ballroom as I 
slugged down sherries and chatted with a 
distinguished-looking gentleman I took to be 
a Cabinet Minister at the very least. (But 
who turned out to be a fellow ace newsman 
who worked for a paper called the Times of 
London.) Would a footman suddenly ap- 
pear, my package in hand, and cart me 
quietly away as an Esher Club imposter? 

And, oh, how much worse it was later at 
dinner In the hallowed Atheneum Club where 
my parcel sat on the cloakroom floor, Imag- 
ine my consternation to read in the club 
washroom: “The hairdresser ls not a servant 
of the club so rule XXXVIII, forbidding gra- 
tuities, does not apply to him.” What rule 
would apply to imposters? MCCCXXVII? 
At the very least. Let me tell you, I hardly 
enjoyed my brandy and snuff. 

It was all too much. I broke, After din- 
ner, on the sidewalk of Pall Mall, I sidled up 
to the most merciful-looking of the Foreign 
Service officers, opened my and 
showed him the jersey in a silent confession. 

“Oh, yes, Esher Club,” he said. “Very sec- 
ond rate socially, Quite garish colors in my 

n. But, yes, that's usually the jersey 
they sell to you Americans.” 

So you see what I mean. There will always 
be an England. There will, that is, as long as 
there are us Americans. 
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Texas Economy Lags 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to make an effort to correct 
a multitude of misinformation which has 
been appearing of late in newspapers and 
periodicals concerning Texas’ share of 
Federal contracts. This misinformation 
has been of great concern to me, when in 
reality the economy of the State of Texas 
is lagging in this field. 

Through the free use of generalities 
a completely erroneous impression exists 
in some quarters that Texas has been 
getting more than its proper share of 
Defense and NASA contracts. In reality, 
nothing could be further from the truth. 
In fact, quite the contrary is true and I 
would like to set the Recorp straight 
with some specific facts and figures. 

In a comparison of fiscal year 1958 to 
fiscal year 1962 military expenditures in 
California grew $2.5 billion, or 42 per- 
cent; New York, $340 million, or 11 per- 
cent: Ohio, $116 million, or 10 percent; 
and Texas was reduced $461 million or 
30 percent. Much has been made of the 
award of the TFX contract to Convair 
in Fort Worth. It should be noted that 
less than one-third of the total dollars 
on this program will actually be spent 
in Texas. The balance will be spent in 
other States, such as New York and Con- 
necticut, to name just two. 

The Bureau of Business Research of 
the University of Texas in a recent eco- 
nomic survey showed a decline in actual 
employment for the State starting in 
1960. Comparisons of these predictions 
with actuals since the survey was com- 
pleted show that, even with the TFX in 
Fort Worth, the decline is twice as rapid 
as predicted. In other words, the TFX 
does not arrest the steady downward 
trend in the aerospace industry of the 
State. The award of additional future 
programs to Texas will only maintain 
the gradual decline predicted. 

There has been much publicity on the 
establishment of the NASA Manned 
Space Flight Center in Houston, Tex: 
We naturally recognize the significant 
contributions this new Center is making 
and will continue to make within the 
scientific community of our State, but it 
should be pointed out that, although 
many contracts are let out of this center, 
the bulk of these contracts are let in 
other States with the main beneficiaries 
being California and New York. 

In going from fiscal year 1961 to fiscal 
year 1963—May—California’s share of 
the NASA budget has grown from $149 
million to $448 million; New York from 
$44 million to $60 million, Ohio from $8 
million to $20 million, and Texas from 
$12 million to $30 million. The $30 mil- 
lion spent in Texas represents only 3 
percent of NASA's budget. 

Texas companies will continue to bid 
for Defense and NASA contracts in fields 
where they are eminently qualified to 
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compete. They ask only that they be 
given the awards when they are judged 
the best for the job to be done. This is 
all that I would ask. It would be grossly 
unjust, however, to have any Texas com- 
pany who so qualifies lose out on any 
award as the result of a false impression 
wae “Texas is getting more than its fair 
share.” 


Why Are Some Kids Good, Others 
Kooks? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 14, 1963 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, hun- 
dreds of articles, papers, and books have 
been written by recognized authorities 
and celebrated authors on every phase 
of child behavior and the vicissitudes of 
the younger generation—the beatnik 
swing and fire of life. Sociologists, 
penologists, psychologists, and welfare 
specialists have advanced many theories 
on child training, youth behavior, en- 
vironmental influences pressuring the 
growing teenagers, broken homes and 
divided families, alcoholic parents, and 
congenitally inherited debility of char- 
acter. The analyses of these influences 
upon the character of the young individ- 
ual has been projected in social scientific 
study and statistical tables of compara- 
tive comparisons under similar and dis- 
similar conditions. 

But our popular Ann Landers, realistic 
columnist for the Washington Daily 
News—Thursday, October 24, issue—in 
her interesting “Ann Landers’ Letters” 
penned a terrific message to the parents 
of children in reprinting a letter received 
from a reader who appreciated the writ- 
ings of an anonymous person on the 
interesting and complicated problem of 
youth guidance through simple parental 
attitudes and treatment: 

Way Are Some Kins Goon, OTHERS Kooks: 
(By Ann Landers) 

Dear Reapers: Parents often write and ask 
me what makes some children turn out well 
and some badly, Why do some youngsters 
grow up to be responsible, loving, well-ad- 
jJusted adults while others seem to lose 
their way? 

There are not pat answers to these ques- 
tions. Heredity is undeniably a factor but 
there is more and more evidence to support 
the theory that a child is the net result of 
what happens to him in his early years. 

The following piece came in the mail 
from a reader. It was signed “Author Un- 
known,“ and I would Itke to share it with 
you, 

“If a child lives with criticism he learns 
to condemn; if a child lives with hostility he 
learns to fight; if a child Uves with fear he 
learns to be apprehensive; if a child lives 
with pity he learns to feel sorry for himself; 
if a child lives with jealousy he learns to 
hate; if a child lives with encouragement he 
learns to be confident; if a child lives with 
praise he learns to be appreciative; if a child 
lives with acceptance he learns to live; if a 
child lives with approval he learns to be like 
himself; if a child lives with recognition he 
learns to have a goal; if a child lives with fair- 
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ness he learns justice; if a child lives with 
honesty he learns what truth is; if a child 
lives with friendliness he learns that the 
world is a nice place in which to live.” 


Primate Again Warns Reds: 250,000 
Polish Catholics Defy Communist 
Regime 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been tremendous emphasis 
placed by the State Department on the 
liberalizing influences working within 
the Soviet colonial zone, with special 
emphasis on the responsible behavior of 
the Communist puppet governments of 
Eastern Europe. 

I feel it is necessary to call to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
newspaper reports of recent anti-Catho- 
lic actions conducted by the Warsaw 
Red government. I place into the 
Record at this point an article which 
appeared in the October 5 issue of the 
Polish-American Journal, discussing the 
precise nature of the current antireli- 
gious practice of the regime. 

I wonder if our peaceful coexistence 
addicts in the State Department have 
an answer to facts of this nature? 

The article follows: 

PRIMATE AGAIN WARNS ReDS—250,000 Poren 
CATHOLICS Dery COMMUNIST REGIME 

KraKow—Some 250,000 Catholics defied 
the Communist government of Poland by at- 
tending the public crowning of the historic 
picture of Our Lady of Consolation, long 
venerated in the Jesuit church in Nowy Sacz, 
a ceremony blessed by a special decree of 
the late Pope John XXIII. 

Six months of fruitless negotiations with 
the government for authorization for the 
gathering brought only frustrating delays 
and ultimately a refusal. Nevertheless, the 
church authorities decided to hold the 
coronation of the picture in the fields 4 miles 
from Nowy Sacz. 

The sacred picture was moved secretly the 
night before the ceremony from the church 
in Nowy Sacz to the nearby village of 
Zawada. Brightly lighted in the summer 
night, it moved through a crowd estimated 
at 70,000. The morning sun promised splen- 
did weather as more and more people 
tramped the roads and arrived on motor- 
cycles to join the procession honoring the 
Mother of Christ. Five hundred priests and 
300 nuns attended. 

Having placed the precious crown, the gift 
of the faithful, on the picture, Cardinal Wy- 
szynski preached a powerful sermon, com- 
paring Nowy Sacz to Bethlehem, where there 
was no place for Mary, so that she had to 
seek shelter in the shepherd’s field. 

The Communist authorities, not daring 
to stop the great religious manifestation, 
tried to interfere with it in other ways. 
Buses coming from a distance were halted 
before reaching the village on the excuse of 
controlling an outbreak of smallpox at the 
other end of Poland. The roadside sale of 
food was forbidden. Private automobiles 
were stopped, their occupants questioned. 
Distractions were organized for the local pop- 
ulation. Free tickets were offered to con- 
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Certs, air acrobatics, and a football game; 

there were excursions for young people. All 

these Communist efforts were to no avail. 
MORE CHURCH HINDERING 


The Communist movement of Poland con- 
tinues to harass the church in various ways. 
It places exorbitant taxes on church insti- 
tutions which they cannot pay, To cover un- 
paid taxes, the government recently seized 
Part of the buildings of the diocesan sem- 
Maries of Czestochowa and Katowice. 

When the pastor of one of the parishes on 
the Baltic seaboard was unable to pay the 
tax imposed on his parish, the tax collector 
Seized one of his two cassocks and left him 
only two shirts. 

In Warsaw the Resurrectionist Sisters were 
expelled from the convent. 

Two rural deans and several pastors in the 
Kutno district were given prison terms for 
illegal teaching of religion in catechetic 
points, 

All uniformed state employees were for- 
bidden by the government to attend church 
Services in their uniforms, 

The churches were forbidden to use out- 
side loudspeakers. 


PRIMATE WARNS AGAIN 


For the third time in 3 weeks, Cardinal 
warned the government to stop 
its anti-Catholic activities. 

Speaking at the consecration of St. Stan- 
islaw Church in Warsaw, the cardinal said 
that there can be no coexistence and peace 
until freedom, truth and justice are re- 
Spected, and declared that “neither machine 
nor industrial combine can enslave men who 
have once stopped bowing to emperors and 
wil never again agree to becoming enslaved.” 


Tom Connally 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the obit- 
uary on the beloved former Senator 
from Texas, the Honorable Tom Con- 
Nally, which appeared in the October 
29 edition of the Washington Post. 

It was my distinct pleasure to serve in 
the House during Mr. Connally’s tenure 
in the Senate. His position as Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was a most important one inas- 
much as the role of the United States in 
this most strategic field grew to tremen- 
dous proportions following World War II. 
His philosophies were borne out on many 
occasions and when he retired from the 
Senate it was a great loss to this Nation. 

The article follows: 

Tom CONNALLY Dres HERE AT 86 

Former Senator Tom Connally, of Texas, 
whose courtly appearance and florid oratory 
symbolized the Senate of tradition for nearly 
& quarter of a century, died of pneumonia 
here early yesterday. 

Mr. Connally, who retired from the Senate 
in 1954, was 86. 

During his 24 years in the Senate and as 
chairman of the powerful Foreign Relations 
Committee, Mr. Connally was a picturesque 
figure to Capitol Hill visitors with his flow- 
ing white hair, his black bow tle, his somber 
attire and his Texas hat. 
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To his colleagues, he was known as a 
Senator's Senator, appreciated for his old- 
fashioned stump-style speaking and his 
caustic wit and ridicule in debate. 

SERVED IN HOUSE 


The Texan—who served in the House for 
12 years before election to the Senate—also 
was known as an astute political and legis- 
lative strategist. He could split with former 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt over the 
court-packing plan, then work with both 
Mr, Roosevelt and his successor, Harry 8. 
‘Truman, in enacting World War II and post- 
war legislation of international importance. 

The veteran lawmaker steered most of the 
Nation's major foreign policy laws through 
the Senate during World War II and immedi- 
ately afterward. In his later years in the 
Senate, however, he became increasingly criti- 
cal of foreign ald proposed by Democratic 
administrations. 

In his later years, Connally became em- 
broiled in a controversy over the Connally 
amendment, which restricts U.S. participa- 
tion in the World Court. Under the bill, the 
United States retained the right to deter- 
mine which cases involving this Nation 
should be sent to the court. = 

Mr. Connally was one of the most color- 
ful Senators of his generation, and one of 
the last of the “old school” of desk-thump- 
ing, arm-waving Senate orators. 


NOTED FOR ORATORY 


His oratorical flights are out of style, but 
even now, in cold print, they have an effec- 
tiveness lacking in words so often used to- 
day. 

Here’s Mr. Connally, arguing that this 
country must join the United Nations and 
seeking to shame those opposed: 

“They know that the League of Nations 
was slaughtered here in this Chamber.” At 
this point he pulled off his glasses and point- 
ed dramatically to the rear of the Senate. 
“Can't you see the blood?” There it is on 
the wall.” 

Or in defense of President Wilson: 

“When the history of this republic shall 
be written, Woodrow Wilson's titanic figure 
will tower above the puny pigmies who now 
bark at his memory as Pike's Peak towers 
above the fog of an Arkansas swamp.” 

SQUELCHING A SENATOR 

Here's Mr, Connally squashing a foe in 
debate: 

“The Senator should approach these mat- 
ters with an open mind instead of an open 
mouth.” 

Few have understood better how devastat- 
ing humor can be—if timed properly. 

He was a master of repartee—could hit 
his mark deftly or with a meat ax. One day 
in 1934, Senator Lester J. Dickinson, Repub- 
lican, of Iowa, criticizing New Deal spend- 
ing, said: 

“If some one didn’t help keep you Demo- 
crats straight, you'd steal the gold off the 
capitol dome.” 

“What?” cried Senator Connally, leaping 
to his feet. “Did the Republicans leave any 
gold up there when they went out?” 

Mr. Connally’s political career began in 
1901, when he was elected to the Texas House 
of Representatives. From 1906 to 1910, he 
served as prosecutor for Falls County. In 
1916 he was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 


A veteran of the Spanish-American War, 
Mr. Connally reentered the Army as a cap- 
tain in 1918. While he was still in the Army, 
he was reelected to Congress. He kept his 
seat in the House until 1929, when he was 
elected to the Senate. 

He is survived by his wife, Louise, of 3025 
Woodlawn Drive NW., the home address; a 
son by @ former marriage, Ben H. Connal- 
ly, who is a Federal District judge in Hous- 
ton; a sister and two grandchildren. 
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Mayor Tate Presents Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation First Annual Award to Hon. 
Edward R. Murrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Bar Association at its recent annual con- 
vention held in Philadelphia presented 
what it chooses to call its “Dedication 
Day Award.” It is to become an annual 
award presented to persons who distin- 
guish themselves through good citizen- 
ship and service to the Nation. 

Fittingly, the first award was present- 
ed to Hon. Edward R. Murrow, the dis- 
tinguished Director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, and the honor of present- 
ing this first award went to the mayor 
of Philadelphia, Hon. James H. J. Tate. 
It is significant that the local chapter 
of the Federal Bar Association also orig- 
inated Law Day, which is now so widely 
observed. 

Because I feel Mayor Tate’s remarks 
will be of interest to the Members, I am 
including them below: 

This indeed is a pleasure for me, not only 
to share this platform with Ed Murrow, but 
also to have a part in honoring him. 

I also want to pass along a well-deserved 
pat on the back to the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion for the splendid idea of a Dedication 
Day. Hopefully, it will catch on, similar 
to Law Day, another Federal Bar Association 
creation (Law Day Every Day) which, ap- 
propriately, was born in Philadelphia and 
has grown to be a national observance. If 
there is a single person deserving the title, 
“Mr. News,” certainly it is Ed Murrow. 

Since before World War II, his name has 
been synonymous with accurate, honest, and 
impartial reporting. He developed a dis- 
tinctive style for highlighting the heart of 
the news, and a delivery which, like good 
window glass, permitted its essential drama 
to come through without color or distortion. 

When the Nazis goosestepped into Aus- 
tria in 1938, Ed Murrow was on the spot. 
His incisive reporting from Vienna helped 
awaken America to the dangers of Hitler's 
Germany. And throughout the war and 
after, his voice was a daily visitor in millions 
of homes. 

With the advent of television, he turned 
his creative touch to this new medium. The 
fruits were such series as “See It Now” and 
“Person to Person,” for which Mr. Murrow 
and 5 tons of equipment dropped in for in- 
formal chats at the homes of celebrities. 

The list of Ed Murrow's awards and dis- 
tinctions is too long, and he, too humble, to 
hear it now. Among these are honorary 
degrees from 13 colleges and universities. 
In addition, he was appointed an honorary 
officer of the Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire by King George the Sixth, a 
Chevalier in the French National Order of 
the Legion of Honor by the President of 
France, and an officer of the Order of Leopold 
by the King of Belgium. 

Journalistic honors came from the Over- 
seas Press Club and from the George Foster 
Peabody Award Committee, and from Radio- 
Television Daily which cited him for 10 
successive years, 1951 through 1960. 

From telling America about the world, Ed 
Murrow next turned to telling the world 
about America. In March 1961, President 
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Kennedy appointed him as head of the U.S. be given to bank mergers. Tou will recall bank. It would also be able to retain this 


Information Agency. Since then he has 
been telling America’s story overseas through 
a network of libraries, book press 
service, motion pictures, radio and tele- 
vision. 

We have Ed Murrow with us today so that 
We may present him with the first Dedica- 
tion Day Award of the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion. The idea behind the award is that 
it should honor that outstanding citizen 
who by his conduct, courage, and achieve- 
ment has demonstrated singular patriotism 
and dedication to our American heritage 
and our way of life. 

The choice of Ed Murrow as the first 
recipient is especially fitting. No single 
American has done more to preserve our 
cherished freedoms than did Ed Murrow 
through his opposition to McCarthyism in 
that unfortunate era when anyone who dis- 
agreed with the late Senator risked being 
branded a Communist. Mr. Murrow’s calm 
reason helped restore freedom of dissent as 
a respectable part of the American way of 
life. 

It is my extreme pleasure at this time to 
present the first Dedication Day Award to 
Edward R. Murrow. Everything that Ed 
Murrow stands for—reason, humanitarian- 
ism, the liberalism which is manifest in our 
constitutional Bill of Rights, and just plain 
human kindness and good judgment, stand 
up and are honored with him. 

Again, I want to express my appreciation 
to the Federal Bar Association. This has 
been a most significant occasion, and I am 
grateful to have had a part. 


Who's in Charge? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Mr. G. Russell Clark, chairman of the 
board of the Commercial Bank of North 
America, at the 62d Annual Convention 
of the National Association of Supervi- 
sors of State Banks, Williamsburg, Va., 
on October 2, 1963: 

- WHO'S IN CHARGE? 

I appreciate very much the opportunity 
to discuss with my former associates in the 
bank supervisory field, as well as my fellow 
associate members of the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks, some of the 
basic causes for the present disturbances 
and anxieties which are present today in our 
business. 

It seems to grow increasingly difficult for 
the average banker to keep abreast of the 
rapidly changing, and at times contrary, 
winds of supervisory opinions on a multi- 
tude of banking matters. It seems as though 
we need more anchor and less sail. 

We are concerned with supervisory regu- 
lations and opinions in many areas includ- 
ing chartering, branching, interest rates, 
examinations, etc., but one of the most 
widely discussed is that of the bank merger 
area. I should like to direct a few thoughts 
in that direction. 

When the Bank Merger Act of 1960 with 
its seven tests for applicability to bank merg- 
ers was enacted, it was claimed, and widely 
Predicted in the publications of the day, 
that this legislation was the cornerstone on 
which, at long last, positive direction would 


that this act vested authority over mergers 
in one of three Federal agencies; i.e., Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Federal t Insur- 
ance Corporation, and Comptroller of the 
Currency. The jurisdiction over national 
bank mergers is vested in the Comptroller; 
State member banks in the Federal Reserve 
Board, and insured State nonmember banks 
in the FDIC. 

The latter two agencies give their consid- 
eration to merger proposals following afirm- 
ative action by the respective State banking 
departments. The Comptroller has sole 
jurisdiction over national banks and also 
sits as one of three members of the FDIC 
which has brought objection from the 
NASSB. 

At the time of the passage of the Bank 
Merger Act of 1960, great debates took place 
as to the posture of the Justice Department 
in the bank merger field, and it was finally 
resolved by requiring the Justice Department 
to submit an advisory opinion on each 
merger before the Federal bank tory 
agency having approval Jurisdiction. Such 
advisory opinions were also required from 
each of the other two bank regulatory agen- 
cies. 

Substantial pressure was exerted in cer- 
tain quarters to place the Justice Depart- 
ment in a commanding position on bank 
merger considerations. In the testimony 
preceding the legislative sessions, the then 
Chairman of the FDIC stated: 

“No examination or review by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, or other agency or commis- 
sion outside the bank supervisory field, of 
the facts of a merger transaction, can be an 
adequate substitute for the background, 
knowledge and current information which 
presently reposes in the supervisors.” 

The trend of congressional thinking on 
this point has been recently reflected in S. 
1642, covering amendments to the Securities 
Act. The Senate in this bill proposed to give 
full and complete regulatory powers over dis- 
closure and trading in securities of banks 
to the Federal supervisory agencies as against 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

On June 17, 1963, a decision was rendered 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in the Philadel- 
phia National Bank case which has had the 
apparent practical effect of removing con- 
clusive judgments on bank mergers from the 
duly authorized supervisory agencies to the 
realm of legal decision, 

This decision, expressing the views of five 
members of the Court, holds that section 7 of 
the Clayton Act applies to all bank mergers. 
To the mind of the average banker it means 
that regardless of approvals given by appro- 
priate supervisory agencies, merger 
involying banks shall be subject to Federal 
antitrust laws and that such mergers ap- 
proved by the appropriate bank supervisory 
agencies are not immune from challenge un- 
der such laws. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Virginia, Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, who has 
fully demonstrated over the years a clear 
and objective view on banking matters, has 
expressed himself as shocked by the deci- 
sion, and that it “is one of the most incred- 
ible. cases of judicial legislation which the 
Court has handed d s 

“I was shocked,” he said, “both at the 
result and at the Court's casual disregard 
for congressional intent and purpose.” 

In the case at hand, the Court decided 
that inasmuch as the proposed merger would 
result in the control, by one bank, of over 
30 percent of the commercial bank business 
conducted in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
trade area, section 7 would be violated. The 
merger would have resulted in a bank, the 
largest in the city of Philadelphia, with 36 
percent of the area’s total bank assets; 36 
percent of deposits; 34 percent of net loans. 
It would also have resulted in making a na- 
tional bank the largest bank in the area 
superseding the present largest bank—a State 


ranking even though all the remaining 39 
banks in the area were to merge into the 
State bank. 

By way of comparison, in the New York 
area & merger of the first and third largest 
banks would produce a lower percentage of 
all New York City bank resources than the 
merger discussed here would represent of all 
bank resources in the city of Philadelphia. 

It should be mentioned here that two of 
the remaining Justices dissented on the 
ground that section 7 did not apply to bank 
mergers. Another agreed in part with the 
dissenters. e 

The ninth Justice did not participate in 
the decision. 

Furnishing a partial background to this 
decision is the historical fact that, prior to 
the institution of this case, the Justice De- 
partment had taken antitrust action in only 
one other case—a case which was subsequent- 
ly settled during the course of litigation. 

To complete the background of the case in 
the lower court it would be helpful to quote 
from the opinion of the presiding justice: 

“Generally, the complaint alleges that 
commercial banking and several of its in- 
tegral parts comprise interstate commerce; 
that commercial banking with its integral 
parts fills an essential and unique role in 
the Nation’s economy with a combination of 
services unduplicated by other financial in- 
stitutions; that existing and potential com- 
petition in commercial banking in the Phila- 
delphia area would be substantially and 
unreasonably lessened; that the merger 
would substantially and unreasonably in- 
crease concentration in banking in the Phila- 
delphia area and that existing and potential 
competition in the commerce and industry 
served by commercial banks in the Phila- 
delphia area would be substantially and un- 
reasonably lessened. Parenthetically it may 
be noted at the outset that the last of these 
averments has not been seriously presented 
by the plaintiff and, for all practical pur- 
poses, has been abandoned.” 

From the viewpoint of the layman—and 
the average banker—the foregoing serves to 
highlight one outstanding fact: that this 
decision by the highest Court in the land has 
changed all the ground rules applicable to 
mergers in the banking field. In one thrust 
we have been placed in a position where no 
longer can a banker, contemplating a merger 
operation, look only at the proposa] from the 
standpoint of long-range economic effect on 
the community or trade area in which his 
bank is located. Banks are now in the gen- 
eral position vis-a-vis antitrust statutes of 
any other corporate entity, inasmuch as the 
decision applies to all mergers, including 
mergers between banks. Our previous pos- 
ture, under which banking has operated for 
so long a time, has now apparently been dis- 
solved. Under the belief that banking has 
been for years closely regulated and subject 
to supervision and controls of governmental 
bank supervisory agencies, both State and 
Federal, we felt, perhaps overoptimistically, 
secure in our belief that further controls 
were unwarranted and unnecessary. The 
thoroughness of the Congress in its con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1062 in the spring 
of 1960 indicated crystallized opinion on the 
question of the agencies of Government 
which should be charged with responsibility 
for approval of bank mergers. Senator Ful- 
bright, who with Senators Robertson and 
Capehart, were sponsors of the bill, said in 
presenting the bill for vote: 

“As it passed the Senate, S. 1062 expressed 
the view of the Senate, for the third time, 
that bank mergers should be regulated by 
the Federal banking agencies on the basis 
of banking factors and competitive factors 
and with no single factor being in itself 
controlling. 8. 1062 was a clear statement, 
for the third time, of the Senate's view that 
the provisions of section 7 of the Clayton Act 
should not apply to bank mergers, The 
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amendments to S. 1062 made by the House 
do not change this aspect of the bill. The 
House has agreed with the Senate that bank 
mergers should be controlled by the Federal 
banking agencies on the basis of both bank- 
ing factors and competitive factors, and that 
Section 7. ot the Clayton Act should continue 
to be inapplicable to bank mergers.” 

The Bank Merger Act of 1960 also received 
the following accolade from the then Sena- 
tor Jounson of Texas on the day it passed 
the Senate; 

“This bill establishes uniform and clear 
Standards, including both banking and com- 
petitive factors, for the consideration of pro- 
posed bank mergers. It eliminates a num- 
ber of gaps in the statutory framework, which 
now permits many bank mergers to occur 
With no review by any Federal agency. It 
Provides for a thorough review by the appro- 
priate Federal bank supervisory agency, un- 
der these comprehensive standards, and with 
the benefit. of any information which may be 
supplied by the Department of Justice in 
the report required from them, of the bank 
Mergers by asset acquisitions and other 
Means which are now and will continue to 
be exempt from the antimerger provisions of 
section 7 of the Clayton Antitrust Act.” 

By comparison, in his dissenting opinion, 
Justice Harlan, while saying that section 7 
of the Clayton Act did not apply to a bank 
erger, said with respect to the Bank Merger 
Act of 1960, “its enactment turns out to be 
an exorbitant waste of congressional time and 
energy.” 

In the hit show, The King and +,” the 
king sings a lovely song in which he ex- 
Presses the thought that those who seek to 
Protect him will protect him out of all he 
Owns, and concludes that it is a puzzlement, 
So it is with the average banker as he views 
the judicial-legislative-supervisory fog which 
surrounds his objective merger. He is ad- 
vised to consult competent counsel and to 
take advantage of the Antitrust Diviston’s 
Clearance procedure. Does the banker, or his 
counsel, first consult his primary supervisory 
agency; the Federal Reserve Board; the FDIC; 
or the Comptroller following his State super- 
Visor; or does he commit what may be the 
unpardonable sin of going over their respec- 
tive heads to the antitrust division? 

To the layman, therefore, it now appears 
that the advice which the primary super- 
Visory agency was required to seek from the 

t of Justice by the intent of Con- 
Bress, Is now no longer to be categorized as 
“advisory,” but rather, in the nature of a 
warning that if the decision reached by the 
Primary agency is not parallel to that of 
Justice, then a sult may be forthcoming. 

A spokesman for the division said recently 
that “assuming that all relevant information 
regarding a proposed merger has been sup- 
plied to us, and as soon as the agency having 
initial jurisdiction has advised us of its 
decision, we shall advise such agency and 
the parties to the proposed merger of any 
action that the antitrust division intends 
to take regarding the merger.” The element 
of time involved in consideration of a 
merger is most. important to a participating 
bank, its depositors, its shareholders, and 
the trade area it serves. It is to be hoped 
that there will be no undue delay in finaliz- 
ing opinion on a merger, and if there is no 
Action to be taken by the division it would 
not seem unreasonable to expect a prompt 
Statement to that effect. In effect, it ap- 
Pears to place the three bank supervisory 
agencies in the position of the average State 
bank supervisor; namely, that it has only 
the initial veto power and any approval that 
it may extend may be vitiated by a nonbank 
governmental agency. The only criteria 

- Which Congress apparently delegated to the 
attention of the Justice Department in 
was that of the competitive factor, 

Which has now, apparently, contrary to the 
intent of „ been assigned the role 
of’ the primary and dominating factor of 
the seven controlling factors. The tradi- 
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tional banking factors have been relegated 
to a place of secondary importance. 

It is a fair statement, I believe, to say 
that relatively few bank mergers do not have 
some elements of lessening of competition; 
but, conyersely, favorable consideration of 
the banking factors may justify an agency 
granting approval of a merger even though 
it may have an adverse effect on competition. 

To illustrate the wide range of terminology 
upon 115 mergers submitted to the Justice 
Department for comment, as published in 
the recently released annual report of the 
Comptroller for 1963, we read the following 
characterizations of the basis for Justice 
Department advisory opinions: 


rr 0 


Substantially adverse and serious 
anticompetitive effect.. 
, rnreat of Utigation 1 


2. No adverse effect___.---.------------ 12 
9. Not substantially adverse 37 
4. Slightly adverse «4 3 
. Adverse effect. «„ 26 
6. Significantly adverse 3 
7. Substantially adverse 34 
8, 

9 


Total (as shown in the report al- 
though it adds to 123)_-.----- 


On the same merger proposals, the Federal 
Reserve Board employed the following 
terminology regarding its advisory opinions: 


1. Will increase competition n 4 
2. May increase competition 7 
3. No adverse effect on competition.... 33 

4. No serious adverse effect on com- 
(A 14/1 DA Era Nye E MERE GUS Lite snpeyeereaey 3 

5. Will have little adverse effect on 
competition. ilo... ss. ct ncce al 

6. Probably no adverse cffect on com- 
TTT 2 

7. Might have adverse effect on 2 
IDR cone ——— —— 2 

8. Might have adverse effect on com- 
PLU a + OAS TT eS 6 

9. Will eliminate competition between 

2 banks exposing remaining banks 
to greater competition 11 
10. Will. eliminate some competition 12 


. WUl eliminate substantial competi- 


The FDIC was concise, by comparison: 
1. Enhancement of competition 1 
2. Overall effect on competition would 


not be unfavorable ne 102 

3. No effect on competition 2 
4. No adverse effect on competition... 1 
5, Appears favorable 1 
6, Effect would be un favorable 8 
r 115 


The report also reveals that the Comp- 
troller approved during 1962, 110 applica- 
tions for merger, including 3 emergency 
decision, while denying 7, and 1 was with- 
drawn. 

During the same year, according to the 
annual report of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Board approved 37 and disapproved 5 
mergers, consolidations, acquisitions of as- 
sets, or assumptions of Liabilities. This re- 
port also reflects that 94 reports on competi- 
tive factors were sent to the Comptroller 
and 38 reports to the FDIC. 

Banks are, therefore, in a never-never land 
as far as mergers are concerned. It appears 
that the tiniest nuance of judgment on the 
part of any one of the agencies involved 
may throw a merger one way or the other. 
The absence of unanimity as between the 
governmental agencies involved as to the 
worthiness of a merger has beclouded the 
atmosphere and has led to proposals for a 
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single Federal commission. to rule on bank 
matters including mergers. The banker, 
therefore, finds himself in a most difficult 
position, not knowing what laws, rules, reg- 
ulations, or interpretation are applicable to 
his proposals. 

We can appropriately characterize the 
present situation as one where we are con- 
fused with promotional interpretations—in 
other words, interpretations of laws and 
regulations which tend to favor one group 
of banks under a supervisor against other 
groups of banks under other supervisors. 
This tends to create a great deal of dissatis- 
faction among those who are left without 
equalizing privileges and may cause banks 
to shift from State to National bank basis 
or vice versa, depending upon the degree of 
enforcement of sound and conservative 
banking practice or conversely, the relaxa- 
tion of the same standards. 

To add to your collective confusion, a 
thought-provoking passage appears in the 
district court's opinion which may have es- 
caped your attention, and which I quote: 

“The court was not impressed with the 
attempts of the Government to show that 
banking is of minor importance In the life 
of a community generally and of almost ab- 
solute unimportance in the business life 
of the community. The Government, in its 
attempt to establish this contention by tes- 
timony that no single particular individual 
industrial organization has ever entered a 
particular territory, because of the presence 
or absence of banking facilities, has ignored 
the industrial history of the United States. 
Should one ever speculate as to whether any 
industry would enter a community without 
banking facilities, the answer would be com- 
pletely obvious. Historically, banking fa- 
cilities have preceded industry in every com- 
munity.” 

As bankers, we have been trained in the 
belief that we are, and have been by prac- 
tice and tradition cast in the role of service 
institutions. It comes as somewhat of a 
shock to learn, particularly in the centen- 
nial year of the dual banking system, that, 
as indicated by the court, a high officer of 
Government evaluates our services at such 
a minimal level. It confirms the thought 
that if Federal authority ever reaches a 
point where it supersedes and submerges 
the authority of States over State banks, 
that will be the point of no return and will 
mark the demise of the dual banking sys- 
tem. 

The greatest deterrent to this trend is the 
capable and efficient State bank supervisor. 
In spite of long experience in this field, I 
am not one who believes that the old way 
is necessarily the best way to conduct our 
business, either as bankers or as supervisors. 
As we haye grown as a nation from an 
essentially agrarian society to the foremost 
industrial power in the world, the challenges 
and opportunities for development of our 
country through our banking system have 
required the continuing broader develop- 
ment of the public interest objective by 
bank supervisors. Yours are the standards 
of judgment by and under which we operate 
our banks. We can be helped by your 
awareness of our problems and we may be 
hindered in our progress and services if you 
take a position against progressive thinking. 

Your appraisal of the needs of a sound 
and conservative banking system is the ful- 
crum upon which can tilt the vitality and 
effects of our efforts. There have been a 
number of proposals designed to break the 
logjam which seems to exist in considera- 
tion of bank mergers and chartering by su- 
pervisory agencies. It seems to me that if 
criticism of a system is undertaken, then a 
responsibility exists for suggestions to effect 
corrections in that system. Accordingly, I 
submit the following outline of a plan for 
a more uniform and understandable course 
to be followed in bank merger applications 
by supervisory agencies: 


- 
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1. That bank mergers and charters be first 
considered by a district committee composed 
of: 

(a) The superintendent of banks of the 
State in which the banks seeking to merge 
are located; 

(b) The chief national bank examiner of 
the district; 

(c) The chief FDIC examiner of the dis- 
trict; and r 

(d) The chief Federal Reserve bank exam- 
iner of the district. 

In any case the representative would be 
the senior official of his agency in the dis- 
trict in which the applicant banks are 
located. . 

Approval of a merger would require a 
se eas vote of those participating as 
above. 

If disapproved by the district committee, 
the application would be terminated. If ap- 
proved, notice of such approval would be 
given to the applicant banks and to a board 
of review located for convenience in Wash- 
ington, This board of review would be giv- 
en not more than 30 business days after re- 
ceipt of such approval of the district com- 
mittee, to indicate its disapproval of a merg- 
er or charter application; otherwise the 
decision of the district committee would 
stand. To carry out the intentions of Con- 
gress as expressed in the Bank Merger Act, 
notice of the approval of the district com- 
mittee would also be furnished to the Justice 
Department with the provision that the views 
of the Department on the competitive effects 
of the merger be furnished to the board of 
review not more than 30 business days after 
receipt of such notice. 

The board of review would be composed 
of the following representatives appointed 
by their respective boards for a term of 3 
years: 

1. A member of the Federal Reserve Board. 

2. A member of the FDIC Board, assuming 
that the previous legislative recommenda- 
tion made in this connection by the NASSB 
is adopted; namely, that the Comptroller of 
the Currency should not be a member of the 
FDIC Board. 

3. The Comptroller of the Currency. 

Disapproval of a merger would require 
a two-third vote of the board of review. 

I am aware that many proposals along 
these lines have been previously made. It 
js always possible, however, that perhaps 
from the sum of ideas represented, a glean- 
ing by the proper legislative body of these 
proposals would produce a pattern which 
would serve to alleviate the present ferment 
in our industry. 

It has been said that we are the victims 
of our own shortcomings. Avoidance of pub- 
lic controversy, and indeed, avoidance of con- 
tact with our legislative representatives has 
long been a hallmark of our behavior. We 
have need for a better field of understand- 
ing on the part of both segments. The lead- 
ers of our industry as well as our trade asso- 
ciations, acting in concert with the progres- 
sive intelligent State supervisor and legisla- 
tors can contribute much at the grassroots 
level of each State to bring about a clearing 
of the uncertainty that impedes our ability 
to fully serve the free-enterprise economy 
which has made this country outstanding 
on the pages of history. 


A Special Duty for Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
September issue of Harper’s magazine 
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an article by the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York, JoHN V. LINDSAY, 
appeared entitled “A Special Duty for 
Republicans.” 

This featured report has received wide 
interest throughout the country, and I 
would like to take this means to acquaint 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle with 
this valuable article: 

A SPECIAL Dury ron REPUBLICANS 
(By Joun V. LINDSAY) 

(Norx.—- JohN V. Linpsay is now in his 
third term in Congress as a Republican Rep- 
resentative from New York City. In World 
War II, he saw action in the Mediterranean 
and Pacific on Navy destroyers; he got his 
law degree from Yale in 1948 and practiced in 
New York and before the U.S. Supreme Court, 
He is on the House Judiciary Committee and 
has sponsored legislation for individual 
rights, welfare, and education.) 

As I am a member of the minority in Con- 
gress, and since the majority is large and 
their whips take instruction from the Execu- 
tive, I am especially conscious of the min- 
ority's obligation to restrain the Govern- 
ment from whittling down basic individual 
rights and liberties. The obligation applies 
no matter which party is in power; no party 
in power has been without excesses—excess 
use of Government or congressional power 
to impinge on individual liberties. As a-Re- 
publican with high respect for the philos- 
ophy of Lincoln, I see it as the special task 
of my party to redefine the role of the in- 
dividual in our half-garrison, half-welfare 
leviathan state. 

Contrary to the prevailing view of my 
party's national leadership, I believe that the 
real danger of increasing centralism does 
not lie in the comparatively modest Federal 
expenditures for the destitute, for educa- 
tion, and for health, but rather in the per- 
vasive threat to individual liberties that 
stems from undue concentration of military, 
police, or economic power. 

These liberties include the rights to speak 
freely, to dissent, to assemble and to peti- 
tion and protest, to travel without harass- 
ment, to take up or defend unpopular causes, 
to receive the full benefits of due process, 
and to avoid the frustrations, and arbitrari- 
ness of weighty bureaucracy. 

Certainly one of the functions of the Min- 
ority in representative government must be 
to protect such liberties from erosion by the 
pressures of Government, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville commented that his major doubt about 
our system was “the possible tyranny of the 
majority.“ In no area is this truer than the 
area of individual rights. But neither the 
Democratic nor the Republican party is now 
taking a strong enough stand for the protec- 
tion of these rights. The Republican record 
has been less than distinguished on this 
subject. The Democratic record is rapidly 
getting worse. 

Massive complexes of institutional power 
tend to roll up individuals in their path. 
This is true in both the private and the pub- 
lic arenas. The combination can be devas- 
tating—as President Eisenhower warned in 
his reference to the colossal power of the 
military-industrial complex. Although most 
governments pay Up service to liberal dogma 
they seem unable to control the emergence 
of antiliberal forces in their midst. The 
more massive the government complex, the 
greater the possibility that these forces will 
emerge. They appear under various guises: 
“military secrecy,” “national security,” “in- 
ternational competition,” “dominant govern- 
mental interest,” or just plain expediency. 

In the last Congress, the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, backed by the 
Kennedy administration and the House lead- 
ership, tried to push through by unanimous 
consent a bill that went under the title of 
“Industrial Security.“ A small group of us 
in the House barely beat this bill down by 
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less than a majority vote, under a procedure 
which requires two-thirds for passage. The 
bill would have given the Government sum- 
mary power in effect to remove from their 
jobs, without due process, up to 5 million 
Americans employed in private industry and 
universities on defense contracts or on re- 
lated research. The rationale of the bill was 
that since classified information relating to 
defense contracts and research is spread all 
over the country in the giant industrial de- 
fense system and in universities, the Gov- 
ernment must have power to screen out from 
access to such information any person it 
believes to be a security risk. The decision 
not to grant a due-process hearing on some 
undisclosed charge could be made under the 
terms of the proposed legislation at various 
subordinate levels in the Pentagon. The bill 
made no provision for appeals to the courts 
in individual cases. 
Is “SECURITY” WORTH THIS PRICE? 

Three of us objected to passing the bill on 
the Consent Calendar. It was then sched- 
uled for floor action under “suspension of 
rules,“ a procedure which bypasses the Rules 
Committee and is reserved for relatively non- 
controversial bills. Only 40 minutes of de- 
bate is permitted and amendments may not 
be offered. However, passage requires the 
affirmative votes of two-thirds of the Mem- 
bers present and voting. Six of us, all rela- 
tively new to the Congress, three Republi- 
cans and three Democrats, then went to work 
to muster support for an attack on the bill. 
We werg required to overcome the Secretary 
of Defense, the Attorney General, the House 
leadership, and the entire membership of the 
Un-American Activities Committee under 
whose direction the bill was being handled 
on the floor. We mustered enough No“ 
votes to prevent two-thirds, but we still fell 
short of majority. The bill therefore, pre- 
sumably, will be offered again under pro- 
cedures which require a simple majority for 
passage. Meanwhile, the Government has 
been operating an industrial security system 
by Executive order of the President but un- 
der limitations imposed by the Supreme 
Court. The legislation now demanded by the 
Government would remove some of these 
limitations. 

I received mail from several scientists and 
researchers telling me of lost jobs and de- 
stroyed careers because they had not been 
given a chance to refute charges and hence 
had been denied access to information 
needed for their work. The immediate em- 
ployer, the defense plant, or the university 
was helpless in these situations; the Fed- 
eral Government had taken charge of the em- 
ployer-employee relationship. 

In May of this year the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed, by a vote of 340 to 40, 
H.R. 950 (to amend the Internal Security 
Act of 1950) which tosses into the ashcan 
any semblance of due process for accused em- 
ployees of the National Security Agency, an 
organization which handles highly secret 
military and cold war operations. The bill, 
which was backed by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration and the leadership on both sides of 
the aisle, denied hearings and all other 
normal procedures which protect most Gov- 
ernment employees discharged from the Gov- 
ernment. It means that any employee of this 
large agency who is charged by an anony- 
mous informer of having wrong“ opinions, 
associating with “wrong” people, or doing 
any other vague wrong“ thing can be sum- 
marily dismissed and remain forever tainted 
in Government files and records without any 
understanding whatever of why it happened 
and by whom it was caused. Repeatedly it 
has been demonstrated that gross injustices 
occur when the Government operates in this 
fashion, and there is no commensurate im- 
provement in Government security. 

As disquieting as the bill itself, was the 
procedure under which its proponents orig- 
inally attempted to put it through. Despite 
loud cries of warning and protest from the 
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American Civil Liberties Union, two attempts 
Were made to pass the bill on the Consent 
Calendar, a procedure reserved for uncon- 
troversial little“ bills which are thought 
to have unanimous approval. There is no 
debate. Admittedly this particular bill pre- 
sented a close question because of the sen- 
sitive nature of the agency, but personal 
rights are nonetheless diminished, and full 
debate was called for. 

The Attorney General continues to press 
for legislation that will permit the FBI to 
tap wires without court orders in cases “pre- 
senting a threat to the security of the United 
States —a phrase which can mean anything 
to all. Wiretapping is dirty business, Im- 
properly used it is the worst kind of invasion 
of privacy. Modern electronic listening and 
eavesdropping devices have made the threat 
to individual rights posed by unchecked, un- 
limited use of this power all the more dan- 
gerous. 

Recently there came to light a widespread 
Practice in the Pentagon of using lie detec- 
tors on Pentagon personnel. There is a whole 
unit which does nothing but train people 
how to administer lie-detector tests. Some 
months ago, in connection with a leak to a 
news reporter of a nonclassified Pentagon 
memorandum, the country was treated to 
the spectacle of a few layers of brass in 
the Pentagon, including the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense, voluntarily submitting to 
lie-detector tests at the request of an out- 
raged and embarrassed Pentagon security 
chief. 

Last year, I and five other relatively junior 
Republican members of the House Judiciary 
Committee—joined later by a few junior 
Democrats—were barely able to hold the line 
against a bill which would have made it a 
crime to “obstruct” a Government investi- 
gator in the course of his work. Under the 
draft originally submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, an irate housewife who 
merely a tongue lashing and 
brandished a broom because she objected to 
having her home invaded—or even an ag- 
gressive lawyer defending his client—could 
have been included. 

Three years ago during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration the House passed with only one 
nay vote—mine—a so-called antiobscenity 
bill, which would have given the Postmaster 
General summary powers .to prevent dis- 
tribution of books and periodicals thought 
by one official in the Post Office to be obscene. 
The measure was pressed by a Republican 
Postmaster General and sponsored by a Dem- 
Ocratic Congresswoman, accompanied by 
flowered encomiums from the Democratic 
Majority leader. It was a major and prob- 
ably unconstitutional assault by Govern- 
ment on the personal right of free speech. 

The bill placed the full burden of proving 
innocence on the mailer and attempted to 
exclude the courts from reviewing the merits 
of cases on appeal. Surely the works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer would never have survived 
if such a government tool had existed in 
the 14th century. The American Book Pub- 
lishers Council and other organizations 
finally came to the rescue and the bill was 
jettisoned in the Senate. A reasonable pro- 
posal was then drafted by a number of us 
and enacted. 

The House has passed by a vote of 338 to 
40 a bill pressed by this administration 
which broadens the old World War I Sedition 
Act. The Sedition Act, which has been al- 
most dormant for 40 years, makes it a crime 
for any person in the jurisdiction of the 
United States to make false statements de- 
signed to interfere with the Armed Forces, or 
to attempt to interfere with enlistment, 
Constitutional lawyers agree that this act is 
the most stringent curb on the personal right 
Of free speech ever enacted in our country’s 
history, including even the Smith Act. 

Under the Sedition Act, some may recall, 
in 1918 an American woman was prosecuted, 
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convicted, and sentenced to 10 years in 
prison for saying, “I am for the people and 
the Government is for the profiteers.” Two 
years later, in 1920 when passions had calmed, 
an appellate court reversed this decision. 
A preacher, whose audience was a woman, 
two old men, and another clergyman, was 
convicted and sentenced to 15 years for caus- 
ing insubordination and obstructing recruit- 
ing by preaching and issuing leaflets on the 
Christian duty of pacifism. He was pardoned 
a year later. Under a State act, modeled on 
the Federal act, a woman was prosecuted for 
discouraging women from knitting socks for 
the soldiers overseas by saying, No soldier 
ever sees these socks.“ 

The amendment to the Sedition Act, over- 
whelmingly passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, broadens the act to include state- 
ments made by Americans overseas. The 
Justice Department thinks it necessary be- 
cause of our continuing military commit- 
ments abroad. 

NIBBLING AT THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

The bulwark of freedom is the first amend- 
ment. Of all the personal rights and lib- 
erties stated in the Bill of Rights it is the 
most treasured. It restrains constituted au- 
thority from interference with the rights of 
individuals to speak freely, to worship freely, 
to assemble peaceably, and to petition against 
grievance. But the first amendment is a 
dike that must continually be shored up. 
If neglected, it will begin to crumble, and 
will finally burst. Rather than pressing for 
legislation which will further erode the first 
amendment, the Government ought to be 
seeking legislation to empower it to invoke 
the protection of the amendment on behalf 
of individuals. 

In spite of the excellence of most parts 
of the administration's proposed civil rights 
bill in this Congress, the administration 
omitted asking for legislation that would 
enable the Government to invoke the pro- 
tections of the first amendment on behalf of 
individuals who are in no position to do 80 
for themselves. Negroés have been attacked 
in the streets for gathering together in 
peaceable assembly in order to petition 
against grievances. The first amendment 
specifically protects “the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.” 
Coupled with the 14th amendment, the 
protection it affords the individual ap- 
plies against all governmental units. But 
the Federal Government cannot invoke first 
amendment protections on behalf of indi- 
viduals in the absence of a statute. The 
statute has been proposed in the past—in 
fact the House passed it in 1957 only to 
have it buried in the Senate—and four of 
us on the minority side of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, besides the chairman of 
the committee, have introduced it again. 
The importance of “the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble” has been clouded in 
the public mind by instances of nonpeace- 
able assembly, but its importance neverthe- 
less remains. In all the discussion about 
civil rights there has been scant mention 
of first amendment rights and obligations. 

A recent development is the use of Gov- 
ernment leverage to induce people volun- 
tarily to give up first and fifth amendment 
rights. Government employees, consultants, 
private citizens in contractual or subcon- 
tractual relationships with the Govern- 
ment—a large and still-growing segment of 
the population—are asked to sign away bill 
of rights protections. 

Regulatory agencies increasingly have 
moved in the direction of demanding vol- 
untary’ waivers of rights. Recently, for 
example, the Federal Trade Commission 
mailed out mass requests to small apparel 
manufacturers d 


promotional advertising costs with retailers. 
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Few if any of these manufacturers were 
under any charge of any specific wrong- 
doing. Admittedly, many manufacturers 
split the cost of advertising at the insist- 
ence of the large retailers, a practice which 
violates the Robinson-Patman Act. But the 
normal method of handling allegations of 
wrongdoing is on a case-to-case basis 
complaint, answer, proof, and hearing. By 
signing this consent order, the language of 
which was unusually vague, the manufac- 
turer voluntarily surrendered his rights to 
appeal to the courts from the terms of the 
order. Two lberal-minded Commissioners 
handed down blistering dissents, charging 
that this devise set a new and frightening 
precedent. 

An argument can be made for denying 
public schoolteachers the right to invoke 
the protections of the fifth amendment as 
a condition of employment, or letter carriers 
the right to strike against grievances—but 
the practice nevertheless diminishes the 
worth of the Bill of Rights, and the practice 
widens. Recently even the voluntary aspect 
was abandoned when the Department of 
Justice nearly succeeded in pushing through 
Congress a bill concerning the transporta- 
tion of gambling devices which would have 
permitted the Department to force individ- 
uals to waive the fifth amendment in ex- 
change for grants of immunity against 
prosecution. 


WHO CAN VISIT ALBANIA? 


Congress also seems oblivious to the nar- 
rowing of our basic rights. Bills against 
individuals are routinely scheduled for con- 
sent-calendar passage until an objection 
knocks them off onto a calendar that requires 
fuller debate. Often they are brought up 
under rules that do not permit amendments. 
A favorite day is Monday, when many Mem- 
bers are still away from the Capitol on week- 
end trips to their States and districts. 

Last fall when a large group of women in 
New York and Washington assembled and 
petitioned against atom-bomb testing, they 
were subpenaed by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. There were four or 
five Communists among them, and presum- 
ably the committee's purpose was to expose 
this for the edification of the general public 
as well as of the other ladies involyed. But 
what happened to first amendment rights— 
the right to assemble, to speak, and to 
petition—in the process? Few but the ladies 
seemed the least bit troubled by the point. 

In the last 5 years I have spent more time 
than I should care to account for, shuttling 
between the House and Senate and the State 
Department in order to contest legislation or 
regulations designed to place curbs on the 
right of Americans to travel. Several years 
ago the Supreme Court held that Congress 
had not authorized the State Department to 
deny citizens passports without fair hear- 
ings—the fifth amendment right of due 
process. The State Department has been 
trying ever since to reestablish its authority 
to deny passports in this arbitrary fashion, 
One day perhaps the Supreme Court will de- 
clare the right to travel is surrounded with 
first amendment protection of free speech. 
How can people communicate if they can't 
travel, whether across a street or an ocean? 

It is possible that the State Department is 
waking up alittle. Recently, when I threat- 
ened a tirade on the floor of the House, the 


Durres, Albania, was to be a i-day stop 
some of the finest Greek ruins of 
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while his British counterparts departed for 
the short bus trip, passports, and notebooks 
in hand. 

The theory of the Department's position 
was that, since the United States does not 
have relations with Albania, it will not allow 
a citizen to travel in Albania, for his own 
protection. But the Department will make 
exceptions to its blanket area travel ban 
whenever, in its sole judgment, it finds the 
cause worthy. According to State Depart- 
ment practice, a citizen's interest in the 
distribution of an estate in Albania would 
come under the exception—which means 
that a legacy of rare books on Greek mythol- 
ogy would qualify, but a scholar’s interest 
in seeing the original stuff would not. 

THE FIRST DUTY OF GOVERNMENT 


The structure of modern soclety, based 
as it is on a high degree of organization, 
encourages the growth of central power com- 
plexes. Today virtually nothing in the Con- 
stitution except the Bill of Rights effectively 
limits Government power in any field. It is 
the final barrier. And even here, the wall 
has been breached, as the pressures of na- 
tional security, international competition, 
automation, and population expansion have 
brought about pragmatic compromises of 
very fundamental rights. What were once 
thought to be absolute guarantees and safe- 
guards in the Bill of Rights have become 
mere weights on a scale which can be tipped 
the other way by the counterweights of 
“the competing interests at stake.” Con- 
trary to the common view, the Supreme 
Court has not made the protection of the 
Bill of Rights grow to the same extent as 
constitutional grants of power to govern- 
mental complexes in other areas—and yet 
the need for maximum protection of basic 
rights is greater today than ever before. 
This point is cogently made by Yale Law 
Professor Charles Reich, former law clerk 
to Justice Hugo Black, in a recent article 
in the Yale Law Journal: 

“In a mass society, with access to informa- 
tion about what is happening in Govern- 
ment increasingly difficult to obtain, with in- 
creasing monopolization of all the media of 
communication, and with heavy pressure for 
conformity from the large-scale organizations 
tor which most people work, freedom of ex- 
pression and political association are easily 
reduced to impotence. If it is true that they 
are indispensable to the functions of a free 
society, could it not be argued that the need 
for maintaining maximum legal protection 
of these rights has been greatly increased by 
modern developments? The Court has 
weighed 18th century needs for rights against 
20th century demands for power.” 

In those cases where the Court has 
“weighed the competing interests” and found 
the individual's interest greater than the 
Government's, it is strange indeed that the 
Court should have been attacked by self- 
styled “conservatives” for subverting the se- 
curity of the Nation. These ladies and 
gentlemen should, rather, take comfort in 
the fact that the 18th century concept of 
individual liberty can be reconciled with the 
needs of the 20th century. 

Our Government was instituted to secure 
to individuals their inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursut of happiness. In a 
society as complex and rapidly changing as 
ours, it is the highest function of Govern- 
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concern—and therefore of watchfulness—is 
an unhealthy condition. In a society in- 
creasingly given over to massive organiza- 
tion structures, in which individualism is 
either regarded with suspicion or ignored as 
unimportant and unproductive, the absence 
of primary concern over individual rights 
and liberties can lead to the stagnation, and 
ultimately the corruption, of both govern- 
ment, and the free system that government 
is supposed to represent. 


Texas Redistricting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an article 
written by Mr. Walter B. Moore, editor 
of the Texas Almanac which appeared 
in the Dallas Morning News for October 
24, 1963. 

Mr. Moore writes of the complicated 
situation which now exists in Texas be- 
cause of the recent decision of the Fed- 
eral court on reapportionment. The 
decision is not unlike several others ren- 
dered in several other States, and the 
result of these decisions when reviewed 
and ruled upon by the Supreme Court 
will affect in all probability, every State 
in the Union. 

The article follows: 

Texas’ COMPLICATED PUZZLE 
(By Walter B. Moore) 

Texas is plunged into one of the most com- 
plex political puzzles in its history. Imme- 
diate cause of the confusion is the three- 


tional. But this decision (with one judge 
dissenting) and Gov. John Connally’s refusal 
to call a special session to redistrict are only 
part of a national complication. 

The need for redistricting is denied by 
practically no one. But conflicting Federal 
court decisions, strong dissents by individual 
Federal judges and partisan politics make it 
hard for legislators, State executives, and 
John Q. Public to know what must be done, 
or how to do it. 

In a 40-page dissent, former Dallasite Judge 
James L. Noel expressed “deep concern over 
the consequences of the action taken (by 
the other two Federal judges at Houston) 
* * * and sincere belief grave errors of law 
and judicial policy have been committed.” 
The News agrees with this grave concern 
in an editorial on this page today, while 
reaffirming the necessity for reapportionment 
to compensate for vast population shifts 
since present Texas congressional districts 
were established in 1957. 

Intruding far into State affairs, Federal 
courts in the last few years have rendered 
decisions that make it difficult to know what 
to expect next. Some examples: 

Tennessee: On March 26, 1962, the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled that Tennessee citizens 
can challenge the apportionment of their 
State legislature in Federal courts. Known 
as the Baker v. Carr decision, this opened 
the gates for other Federal court decisions. 

Alabama: In 1962, a three-judge Federal 


ified the exact distribution of seats among 
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counties. (Because of failure to reappor- 
tion, and loss of one seat in Congress, 
Alabama's eight remaining Congressmen ran 
at large in 1962.) 

Okiahoma: On July 17, 1963, a three-judge 
Federal court at Oklahoma City reappor- 
tioned both houses of the Oklahoma Legis- 
lature strictly upon the basis of population. 
Three precedent-breaking acts were involved: 
(1) A Federal court ordered reapportionment, 
rather than delegating this to a State agency. 
(2) Both houses were reapportioned. (3) 
Population was established as the criterion 
for districting in both houses. 

Many other Federal court decisions, almost 
invariably with strong minority dissents, 
have added to the complications. A general 
fruitbasket-turned-over shuffling of Con- 
gressmen is likely to result, but few would 
be so bold as to predict where, when, or how. 

Analysis of U.S. census data by Congres- 
sional Quarterly, however, indicates that 
ideal apportionment by population would 
result in shifting only 16 of the 435 seats 
in the U.S. House of Representatives. Sig- 
nificantly, the study showed that most of 
the shift from rural to urban representation 
would be in the South, where five urban, two 
suburban, and one mixed urban-suburban 
congressional seats would be added, and eight 
rural seats eliminated. 

Three of the changes would be in Texas, 
according to CQ’s study. Representative Jor 
Poor's Congressman at Large seat would be 
eliminated, as would two rural seats. Dallas, 
Houston, and San Antonio would gain one 
Member of Congress each under this ideal 
apportionment. 

No such ideal is likely to be achieved, in 
Texas or any of the other 49 States. But 
the reasons for the relatively great changes 
in Texas compared with other States become 
apparent from a look at the population shifts 
since 1950, the last U.S. census of population 
upon which the Texas Legislature based the 
1957 reapportionment, 

In 1950, Texas had 7,711,194 residents. As 
it was legally required to do, the legislature 
in 1957 used these 1950 figures in setting up 
districts. Actually, however, by 1957, Texas’ 
population was 9,127,000. The 1960 census 
showed it to be 9,579,677, and by 1962 the 
population was estimated at 9,978,146 by the 
authoritative University of Texas Population 
Research Center. (It was 10,323,000 as of 
July 1, 1963.) 

Practically all of this increase of roughly 
2,000,000 has taken place in Dallas, Houston, 
San Antonio, and other Texas cities. The 
following table compares 1950 and 1962 popu- 
lations in the congressional districts includ- 
ing Texas’ five most populous cities. (Hous- 
ton has two Congressmen.) 


Obviously, Texas cities are being outvoted 
by rural areas. Look magazine recently 
classed Dallas voters as among the Nation's 
most underrepresented, in comparison with 
their rural neighbors, 

In fact, Representative Bruce Aucer, the 
Dallas Republican, represents more voters 
than any other Member of Congress. Ad- 
joining Dallas is the congressional district 
of Representative Ray Roserts, smallest in 
population in the United States. 

But fair redistricting, even though it may 
not reach the absolute ideal of the CQ study, 
is & major operation. And, as Governor 
Connally has emphasized, it would be costly 
to call a special session and legislature's 
action might be repudiated quickly by an- 
other Federal court, as hapepned In Alabama. 
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On November 12, the U.S. Supreme Court 
begins hearings on a redistricting suit in- 
volving Atlanta that is similar to the Texas 
case and could result in a decision affecting 
anything courts or the Texas Legislature 
Might do. 

Out of such a muddled situation, about 
the only things that are certain are: 

1. Redistricting is coming. 

2. It will not come without a lot of par- 
tisan argument, rural-urban jockeying for 
power and continued litigation in Federal 
courts, 


The Atlantic Nations Are Now at the 
Crossroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, we all 
are well aware that there is an economic 
road, as well as a military road, to defeat 
or victory in our continuing struggle 
with communism. 

Most of us tend to give our primary 
attention to the military aspects, quite 
often to the neglect of the economic 
competition involved. 

Recently, however, Arjay R. Miller, 
president of the Ford Motor Co., gave 
a most significant talk to the Greater 
Detroit Board of Commerce in which 
he discussed the importance of a free 
and healthy national economy in our 
economic and political struggle with 
Russia. 

He pointed out the importance of 
easing international trade barriers as a 
tool for economic development of the 
emerging nations as well as a means of 
Stimulating our own economy. 

And he warned that we cannot, as a 
country, afford to take our own eco- 
nomic superiority for granted. 

The speech was given during a dinner 
marking the 60th anniversary of the 
Greater Detroit Board of Commerce. 
This year, incidentally, also is the 60th 
anniversary of the Ford Motor Co. and 
115 100th anniversary of Henry Ford's 

irth. 


The importance of Mr. Miller's re- 
marks, I believe, merit their inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Tur ATLANTIC Nations Art Now AT THE 
CROSSROADS 
(By Arjay R. Miller) 

I have some difficulty making the tran- 
Sition from the birthday mood to the more 
somber tones that seem suitable to the sub- 
ject of my remarks today. So let me begin 
on an optimistic note by saying that the cold 
war is not quite so grim and forbidding a 
subject today as it was a short time back. 

Together with a lot of other things that 
have happened, the recent nuclear test ban 
agreement suggests that the cold war is 
Changing in important ways. It seems clear, 
in the first place, that the military strength 
Of the free world has made a deep impres- 
sion on the Kremlin. The Russians know 
they cannot attempt armed on with- 
Out risking total destruction and they are 
Unwilling to take this risk. 

But it is just as clear that they have not 
given up their determination to win the 
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world for communism. We can expect the 
Russians to continue their efforts to com- 
munize other countries through propaganda, 
subyersion and other methods short of war. 
And one of the most important of these 
other methods will be a strenuous attempt 
to prove that the Communist economic sys- 
tem can provide more for people everywhere 
than our system can. 

Mr. Khrushchev has warned us again and 
again that communism will bury the free 
world under an avalanche of industrial and 
agricultural production. The real test of 
socialism, he said in a recent speech, is the 
quantity and quality of food, clothing and 
other necessities and amenities available to 
the people living under socialism. 

“If socialism does not provide for all this,” 
he went on, “and does not give advantages 
over capitalism, we shall be idle babblers and 
not revolutionaries.” 

He put the case even more bluntly in his 
widely quoted remarks in Yugoslavia last 
month, “The system which produces the 
most will win,” he said. He then delivered 
one of the least expected tributes Henry Ford 
has been paid during this centennial year. 
We learned from him,” Mr. Khrushchev said, 
“and we are not ashamed to admit it. If we 
don’t learn mass production methods, then 
no amount of curses and slogans will help us 
win.” 

If Mr. Khrushchev is really out to prove 
that Russian socialism can do more for the 
consumer, we should not take him lightly. 
The Russians have shown an impressive 
ability to do what they set their minds to do. 
They can produce nuclear weapons, rockets, 
space systems, and jet aircraft second to none. 
They have achieved remarkable increases in 
steelmaking and electrical generating capac- 
ity. And they have maintained a steady and 
substantial rate of growth in gross national 
product. 

The standard of living of the Russian peo- 
ple is still low by Western standards. But it 
has improved significantly, even though Rus- 
sian effort has been focused on arms pro- 
duction and basic heavy industry. If the 
Russians decide to concentrate on the con- 
sumer, their living standards will rise even 
faster. 

I hasten to add, however, that I do not 
think the Russians will bury us. On the 
contrary, if we take their challenge seriously 
and if we respond properly, I am certain that 
our system can bury theirs. 

The fact that the people of the West are 
both richer and freer is no mere coincidence. 
The Western economies are richer mainly be- 
cause they are founded on relatively free 
markets, on the liberty of individuals and 
enterprises to manage their own affairs and 
to buy and sell where they choose. The 
Communist world is poorer largely because, 
after nearly half a century, it has still found 
no effective substitute for the incentives, the 
flexibility, the efficiency, and the discipline 
provided by market competition. 

Let me put this point another way. In a 
free economy, the consumer decides what 
shall be produced by the way he spends his 
money. In a tightly controlled economy, the 
state decides what shall be produced. It 
would really be surprising, when you come to 
think about it, if the system that responds 
directly to the consumer did not meet his 
wants better than the system that is con- 
trolled by a central bureaucracy. 

The London Economist poimted out 
recently that this is one of the main reasons 
why life in Russia is still so drab despite 
Russian claims that their economy has been 
growing by up to 10 percent a year. 

“It is easy to mark up such a figure in a 
closed economy,” the Economist reminds us, 
“if industry is not bothering whether it is 
producing the things that people most want 
and is not seeking sufficient improvements 
in quality. Soviet economists are just begin- 
ning to realize that, as their country grows 
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richer, consumers choice is likely to be- 
come much more of a dictator of economic 
trends—and this is a sort of dictatorship of 
the proletariat with which Communist eco- 
nomic planning has not yet really prepared 
itself to deal.” 

In short, the West has a built-in advan- 
tage when it comes to meeting the economnc 
wants of consumers—the fact that we have a 
vigorous system of free enterprise, disci- 
plined, sharpened and spurred on by com- 
petition for the consumer’s favor. 

There are two ways in which we might lose 
this advantage. We Could lose it, first, by 
giving it away—by substituting more and 
more central planning and control for com- 
petitive forces in our own economy. To fol- 
low this path would be doubly mistaken, for 
we would then give up an important part of 
our freedom as well as an important part of 
our efficiency. 

The other way we could lose our advantage 
would be exactly the opposite—if the Soviets 
should substitute more and more market 
competition for Government planning and 
control in their own economy. Reports from 
Russia in recent months have described a 
growing interest in finding socialist equiva- 
lents for profit incentives, market prices, in- 
terest charges, advertising, market research, 
and other features of our free enterprise 
system. To orthodox Marxists, this may be 
heresy, but Khrushchev himself has insisted 
that communism must learn from capitalism 
whenever capitalism has something to teach. 

We in the free world should be pleased in- 
deed to lose our advantage in this way. In 
fact, if we take the long view, the only way 
we can win the cold war is to persuade the 
Communists to move a great deal closer to 
our values and our way of life. Any step 
they might take toward a free economy 
would make them stronger. But it would 
also help to reduce the conflict of basic 
values and ideas that keeps the cold war 
going. 

Whether we seek to protect our economic 
advantage over communism, or to persuade 
the Communists themselves to adopt some 
of the values and institutions of freedom, 
our task is exactly the same—to take maxi- 
mum advantage of the inherent vitality of 
a competitive, free-enterprise economy. 

This is an easy goal to state, but a hard 
one to live up to. Many of the things that 
make our economy less competitive, less free, 
and less vital than it might be also make 
it more comfortable, more secure, and less 
demanding, When it comes to a choice, we 
all have a tendency to pick the easy way— 
but the easy way is not going to keep us 
ahead of the Russians. 

Tax reduction is a case in point. Almost 
everyone agrees that high Federal taxes 
seriously dampen the vitality of our econ- 
omy and that a tax cut would stimulate 
business investment, economic growth, and 
higher employment. 

The biggest obstacle to a prompt tax cut 
is the rising level of Government spending. 
Without better control of spending, a tax 
cut could lead us directly into a permanent 
policy of inflationary deficits. 

Some Government programs are clearly 
more essential than others. Some are use- 
less as well as expensive. The persistence 
of useless and expensive Government pro- 
grams cannot be blamed on the extrava- 
gance of politicians. They persist, as a rule, 
because they have the active support of in- 
fluential groups. And, if we are completely 
honest about it, we have to admit that 
sometimes those groups include business- 
men. When it comes to economy in Gov- 
ernment, we in business tend to act very 
much like most other people. We are all 
in favor of cutting Government programs 
that benefit some other city, some other 
region, or some other industry. 

If we want the benefits of a tax cut with- 
out the dangers of inflationary deficits, then 
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we must be willing to choose the hard way— 
to sacrifice less essential Government pro- 
grams, even when it hurts. 

High taxes are not the only hobbles that 
reduce the growth and efficiency of our econ- 
omy. We should consider how we can dis- 
mantle much of the complex structure of 
subsidies, regulations, and special taxes that 
interfere with the free operation of competi- 
tive markets and prevent full and efficient 
use of our national resources. 

Many of these measures represent an ef- 
fort to insure economic justice—to guar- 
antee a fair shake to all. But their effect, 
all too often, is to reduce substantially the 
size of the pot and everyone's take. To give 
just a few examples, every American loses 
when our tax system works to discourage the 
savings, investment, work and risk-taking 
essential for economic growth. Everyone 
pays for the legally protected power of un- 
ions to block the introduction of more ef- 
ficient ways of working. And everyone pays 
for the accumulation of decades of out- 
moded rules and regulations affecting indus- 


try. 

Scraping the barnacles from the hull of 
our national economy will not be easy, for 
every barnacle has its defenders. A lot of 
people. I'm talking about all of us—in- 
grams that make for inefficiency and slower 
growth—and I'm not talking just about other 
people. Im talking about all of us—in- 
cluding businesses that benefit from sub- 
sidies and tax breaks and from tariffs, quotas, 
controls and other handicaps that Govern- 
ment has placed on their competitors at 
home and abroad. Here again, we will all 
have to face up to some hard choices. 

With respect to policies toward other in- 
dustrial nations of the free world, our prob- 
lem is essentially the same. Our primary 
goal should be the gradual removal every- 
where of quotas, subsidies, protective tariffs, 
special taxes, monetary and investment con- 
trols and other impediments to the free 
movement of goods and capital. 

The reduction of tariffs and other barriers 
to trade among the United Kingdom, the 
Common Market, and the United States 
would give a tremendous boost to the eco- 
nomic growth of the Atlantic alliance. 

We at Ford know what it would mean in 
our own operations because Ford companies 
have major facilities in all the areas that 
would be affected. The adminission of the 
United Kingdom to the Common Market 
would lead to immediate savings of several 
million dollars annually in the operations of 
Ford companies. And this would be just the 
beginning. The reduction of United King- 
dom-Common Market trade barriers would 
permit Ford facilities in both areas to obtain 
parts and materials from the most efficient 
common sources. It, in addition, tariff bar- 
riers between Europe and the United States 
were also reduced, the result would be still 
greater efficiency and savings. 

These savings—amounting in total to 
many millions of dollars—would be passed 
on to consumers in the form of better prod- 
ucts or lower prices. We would have no 
choice because lower tariffs would lead to 
more competition as well as to greater effi- 
ciency. And this, in turn, would lead to 
more sales, more production, more jobs and 
higher living standards in every country, 

I have been using the Ford operations 
merely as an example. The same would be 
true of other businesses in our industry and 
in er industries. I have no doubt that 
the total effect would be to usher in a new 
era of rapid economic development through- 
out the Atlantic alliance. 

At present, however, the progress of the 
Atlantic community toward lower trade 
barriers has slowed nearly to a halt. The 
Common Market rejection of the United 
Kingdom, the discouraging progress of pre- 
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liminary discussions for the forthcoming 
“Kennedy round” of tariff reductions, and 
disagreements among the Common Market 
countries all suggest that further progress 
will be difficult. 

There are several reasons for this. One of 
them is that in spite of the enormous ad- 
vantages that lower tariffs have already 
brought, important economic interests are 
reluctant to face additional foreign com- 
petition. 

It seems to me that the Atlantic nations 
are now at the crossroads. The choice they 
face is again the choice between the hard 
way and the easy way. They can continue 
to move ahead by accepting the opportuni- 
ties of freer trade and the discipline of 
greater competition. Or, they can turn aside, 
to stagnate behind the security of protective 
barriers. 

Right now, as the Communists step up 
their economic challenge to the free world, 
would be the worst possible moment to 
choose the second course. Fortunately, our 
own Government is firmly committed to 
moving ahead by seeking substantial mutual 
tariff reductions under the authority of the 
Trade Expansion Act passed during the last 
session of Congress. This act had the vigor- 
ous support of the American business com- 
munity, and I hope that the negotiations it 
authorizes will enjoy the same backing. 

If our Government's support of trade ex- 
pansion should waver because of strong op- 
position at home, the free world might well 
take the wrong turn. 

So far, I have been talking about what 
can be done to strengthen the economies of 
the major partners in the free world alliance. 
If the economic cold war were nothing more 
than a contest to see whether the Commu- 
nists or the West could provide the higher 
standard of living for their own people, then 
we could ignore the rest of the world. 

But the problem is not that simple. If 
we want to keep other nations out of the 
Communist orbit, we must also be concerned 
with their needs and their goals. The de- 
veloping nations will be influenced by what 
they see happening inside Russia and in- 
side the Western countries. But they will 
be influenced far more by what happens 
inside their own countries. They insist on 
their right to join the modern world. They 
refuse to be satisfied with per capita incomes 
of $100 or $200 a year. Until we bring them 
some measure of real hope, there is always 
the risk that any one of them might go the 
way of Cuba. Here again, the principle of 
relying on open markets suggests some ap- 
proaches. 

Wisely directed economic aid from the 
governments of the United States and its 
allles can be extremely helpful to the devel- 
oping countries. But even if such aid were 
far more effective that it has been, the capil- 
tal and technical assistance available from 
the governments of the wealthier nations is 
dwarfed both by the needs of the developing 
countries and by the amounts available 
through expanded trade and private invest- 
ment. 

Just to put things in perspective, let me 
cite some figures. 
Progress, the U.S. Government plans to 
spend an average of $1 billion per year in 
Latin America over the next decade. This is 
a huge sum, but we should keep in mind 
that Latin America’s exports last year 
brought in more than 10 times as much. 
And U.S. companies in Latin America put 
more than six times as much into local econ- 
omies each year in wages and salaries, taxes, 
and payments for purchased goods and 
services. 

The conclusion is obvious: trade and pri- 
vate investment contribute far more to the 
growth of the developing areas than govern- 
ment ald ever can. 
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The developing nations must be able to 
pay for substantial imports of producer and 
consumer goods and technical knowledge. 
Since exports are the principal source of 
foreign exchange for any country, one of the 
major needs of the deyeloping countries is 
better access to the markets of the richer 
nations. 

This means that the advanved nations 
should reduce their duties on the commodi- 
ties the developing countries have to sell. 
They should not provide permanent subsidies 
or protection for the domestic production 
of competing products. They should not 
impose rigid quotas on imports of the few 
manufactured goods that the less developed 
countries can produce at lower cost. In 
short, the advanced nations must welcome 
competition from the developing countries 
as well as from each other. 

In seeking to guide the policies of the de- 
veloping nations, it seems to me that the 
United States should put primary emphasis 
on the importance of a favorable climate 
for business enterprise and business invest- 
ment. We should support the growth of free 
enterprise in developing countries, not on 
any doctrinaire grounds, but for very practi- 
cal reasons—because it works—because com- 
petition is the best mechanism yet discovered 
to insure efficient use of economic re- 
sources—because the opportunity to earn a 
profit is the most dependable incentive for 
the saving, the investment and the risk-tak- 
ing essential to economic growth—and be- 
cause the growth of private industry has 
done more to improve the conditions of the 
mass of people than government ever has. 

U.S. policy has emphasized the role of gov- 
ernment in economic development and paid 
relatively little attention, in words or deeds, 
to the role of private enterprise. As a result, 
we have encouraged the growth of govern- 
ment supervision and government ownership 
of productive facilities, and have discouraged 
the growth of private industry in developing 
countries. 

Recently, official American statements have 
given much more attention to the impor- 
tance of private enterprise, private invest- 
ment and trade expansion. This is an en- 
couraging trend. I hope it is followed by ap- 
propriate actions to persuade governments 
in developing countries that their function 
is not to carry out development but to pro- 
vide conditions which make development 
possible, 

Maintaining law and order, providing a 
reasonably stable currency, improving public 
education and public health services, build- 
ing roads, breaking up existing monopolies 
and preventing new ones—these and similar 

are essential for economic develop- 
ment. They can be done only by govern- 
ment, and doing them well is more than 
enough to challenge the administrative 
capabilities of most governments. If, in ad- 
dition, governments refrain from oppressive 
treatment of business enterprises, they are 
almost sure to stimulate a substantial inflow 
of foreign capital and foreign technical and 
management competence. 

Political conditions in developing coun- 
tries often make it very difficult for their 
governments to follow such policies. On 
the other hand, the business climate need 
not be spectacularly favorable to call forth 
a substantial amount of foreign investment. 
American and European automobile com- 
panies, including Ford, are continuing to 
make large inyestments in Latin American 
countries that are having severe economic 
and political difficulties. We are willing to 
take substantial risks because the economic 
potential is so great. Any significant im- 
provement in the political climate for busi- 
ness in Latin America would certainly lead 
to bigger investments. 
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But even this does not indicate the major 
advantage to a developing nation of a favor- 
able business climate. The major advan- 
tage is not the inflow of forelgn capital, 
but the stimulation of savings, investment 
and risk taking by ambitious members of 
the local population, Foreign capital can 
help a country to develop. It can provide 
the missing element that may be necessary 
to start things moving. But over the long 
haul, most of the savings, most of the work 
and most of the innovation must come from 
within. 

The cold war does not demand of us any 
policies or programs that would not be 
equally desirable in a secure and peaceful 
world. The goal of the policies I am urging 
is to provide a poiltical climate that will 
encourage economic growth with rising liv- 
ing standards and employment opportunities 
at home as well as abroad. 

I have emphasized the need for changes 
in Government policies that inhibit growth 
in the private sector of the economy. Ob- 
viously, however, there are many things of 
a positive nature that Government can and 
should do to strengthen our economy. Goy- 
ernment and private business are both in- 
dispensable to economic vitality. The prob- 
lem is not to maximize the role of one or 
the other, but to find the best combination 
of responsibilities for each, 

Surely, among the most basic of the re- 
sponsibilities of government in a healthy 
society and a healthy economy is the sup- 
port and improvement of education. We 
have learned that more and better educa- 
tion is essential to the growth of the devel- 
oping countries. It is equally essential in 
our own country, and we have little reason 
to be complacent about our progress. Far 
too many Americans are still entering the 
labor force with too little education to fit 
them for full participation in the work and 
the rewards of our economy. 

Among the nearly 70-million people in 
the American labor force, there are still half 
à million who have never been to school; 
almost 10-million who have not completed 
an elementary education; and more than 
30-million who are not high school graduates. 

As the educational requirements for many 
Jobs go up, educational deficiencies such as 
this are an increasingly serious handicap. 
Unless we make faster progress against these 
deficiencies, we may have growing difficulty 
matching the capabilities in our labor force 
with the requirements of available jobs. 
Here, I would emphasize not only formal 
Schooling for young people, but opportuni- 
ty s for adults to obtain basic education and 
training for new jobs. 

Providing all Americans with the minimum 
education necessary for effective competi- 
tion in the job market is a goal that deserves 
the highest priority. Beyond this, we face 
the never-ending task of improving and ex- 
panding educational opportunities of all 
Kinds at every level. The more we do to 
Taise the competence of our entire labor 
force, the faster we can raise the productivity 
of our economy and the incomes of our 
People. 

In conclusion, I should lke to return to my 
opening remarks. A new battle in the cold 
war has begun. It is a battle that will be 
won, not by building superior arms, but by 
providing better lives for people. The Rus- 
sians are formidable adversaries in this or 
any other contest. We cannot take our on 
superiority for granted. To surpass them 
will take hard work and great wisdom. 

But I am confident that an educated people 
in n free economy can meet any challenge 
the Communists may offer. If we build on 
these foundations, Khrushehev's promise to 
bury us will take its place among all the 
other idle promises of Marxist ideology. 
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Is the Administration Preparing the 
American People for Further Conces- 
sions to the Communists? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, evidently 
the Kennedy administration is deter- 
mined to continue its policy of following 
the line laid down by the Kremlin on 
disarmament which will lead to but one 
inevitable end—the disarming of the 
United States and the strengthening of 
the Soviet Union. 

Up to date Khrushchev has been able 
to lead the White House strategists 
pretty well in any direction he wished. 
He managed to get the test ban treaty 
on Soviet terms which binds us, but 
leaves the Russians free to conduct the 
experiments necessary for them to catch 
and surpass us in the development of 
nuclear weapons. He has conned the 
the President into renewed trade with 
the Communists on a basis that will cover 
up the failure of the Communist system 
to produce sufficient food for its own peo- 
ple at the same time the food is supplied 
with a subsidy paid for by the American 
taxpayers. 

For the past year the State Depart- 
ment has been endeavoring to prepare 
the way for unilateral disarmament by 
the United States and the eventuality of 
turning U.S. troops and defenses over to 
the United Nations. Now we see the ac- 
celeration of the softening up process in 
a speech delivered to the U.N. by Charles 
C. Stelle, Deputy U.S. Representative at 
the Geneva Conference on Disarmament. 
Once again, we have the spectacle of a 
representative of the U.S. Government 
selling official U.S. policy which bears the 
distinct brush marks of Communist con- 
spirators. . 

Mr. Speaker, it is time we wake up and 
put a stop to policies being pursued by 
the Kennedy administration which are 
leading us into a one-world government 
through an organization dominated by 
member nations who have clearly indi- 
cated their preference for socialist and 
Communist systems rather than the cap- 
italist or private enterprise system of a 
free America. 

As a part of these remarks, I would like 
to include a news item from the New 
York Times of today’s date, which re- 
ports Stelle's speech to the U.N. The ar- 
ticle carries all the sinister implications 
that the United States has already com- 
mitted itself to accepting the U.N. as our 
protector in this insecure world. All that 
remains is for President Kennedy to get 
the American people to go along and this 
he seems to be doing his best ta 
accomplish. 

UNITED STATES ASSERTS Key ro DISARMAMENT 
Lies IN U.N. Force 
(By Thomas J. Hamilton) 

UNITED Nations, N.., October 29.—The 

United States declared today that progress in 
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establishing a United Nations peace-keeping 
force was a “necessary concomitant” to pro- 
gress toward general and complete disarma- 
ment. 

Since Premier Khrushchev proposed gen- 
eral and complete disarmament in 1960 the 
United States has frequently emphasized the 
necessity of establishing a military force to 
keep order in a disarmed world. 

However, the statement in the General 
Assembly’s Political Committee today by 
Charies C. Stelle, who has been the deputy 
U.S. representative at the Geneva disarma- 
ment negotiations, appeared more a direct 
link between steps toward disarmament and 
the controversial question of a United Na- 
tions peace-keeping force. 

REMINDER ON FINANCING 


Mr. Stelle did not mention the fact that 
the Soviet Union had refused to pay its as- 
sessments for two existing United Nations 
peace-keeping operations—the Congo force 
and the emergency force in the Middle East. 

However, he reminded the committee that 
a special session of the General Assembly 
decided last spring that the financing of such 
peace-keeping operations was the collective 
responsibility of all United Nations members, 

France's Foreign Minister Maurice Couve 
de Murville, discounted Western optimism on 
improved relations with the Soviet Union, 
An end of Soviet threats to Berlin, he said, 
would Indicate good faith and would create 
an atmosphere in which the true problems 
of Europe could be discussed. 


TROOP OFFERS NOTED 


Mr. Stelle, in his speech at the United 
Nations, called attention to a recent offer 
by the Netherlands, Canada, and Scandina- 
vian members to earmark units of their 
armed forces for emergency United Nations 
service and to an offer by President Kennedy 
to provide logistic and material support. 

Mr. Stelle listed U.S. conditions for the 
establishment of atom-free zones and indi- 
cated that the United States would oppose 
endorsement of such proposals in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

He said that all the states designated for 
a zone must be in favor of the idea, saying 
otherwise it would be premature to secure 
outside endorsement for it from the United 
Nations or other external bodies. 

According to reliable sources, this state- 
ment was made because no such general 
support has come to light in the case of the 
three principal proposals for nuclear-free 
zones. These three plans are the Rapacki, 
or Polish, plan, which would exclude nu- 
clear weapons from West Germany, East 
Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia; the 
proposal by Communist China and Indonesia 
for Asia and the Pacific, and the proposal 
by Brazil and five other Latin American 
States covering Latin America. 

In addition, the Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution 2 years ago recommending the exclu- 
sion of nuclear weapons from Africa. 4 

U.S. approval of any plan for a nuclear- 
free zone, he said, would depend upon main- 
tenance of the military balance. 

He declared that creation of nuclear-free 
zones in Europe and in Asia and the Pacific, 
where nuclear weapons form part of exist- 
ing security arrangements, would upset the 
military balance. He did not mention the 
Latin American plan. 

In addition, Mr. Stelle said, the United 
States would seek adequate verification that 
the zone was not being abused or misused. 

Gen, E. L. M. Burns, the Canadian rep- 
resentative, said that Canadian approval of 
denuclearized zones would depend upon 
whether formation of a zone was acceptable 


‘to the countries in it, on arrangements for 


verification, and on whether it was consistent 
with the principle that no disarmament 
measure should confer an advantage on any 
state or group of states. 
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Both Mr. Stelle and General Burns em- 
phasized, however, that decisions on these 
and other aspects of the disarmament prob- 
lem should be left to the 18-nation disarma- 
ment committee in Geneva and not debated 
at length in the Assembly. 

The Assembly, under the wording of a 
resolution settled on this week by the United 
States and the Soviet Union, would endorse 
a decision by the 18-power committee to 
resume negotiations in Geneva a week after 
the Assembly completes action on disarma- 
ment and nuclear-test questions. 

The draft of the resolution does not take 
a position on issues that are still in dispute 
in Geneva. 

The proposal is expected to be submitted 
by the end of the week. 


America’s Shame: Water Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an excellent article appearing in 
the October-November issue of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation’s official pub- 
lication, by Mr. Louis S. Clapper, Wash- 
ington editor, describing the frightful 
pollution of our Nation’s water and the 
destruction of our most precious and 
necessary natural resource. 

America’s SHAME: WATER POLLUTION 


(By Louis S. Clapper) 

A crow drifts slowly down the Missouri 
River riding a raft of solidified grease and 
animal tissue held together by a binder of 
hog hair. Only a carrion bird could stand 
the smell, yet many downstream cities take 
their drinking water from this river. 

Live viruses, dumped into our coastal wa- 
ters from sewers and dirty bilge tanks, have 
caused hepatitis in persons who ate clams 
harvested from sewage-laden waters on the 
Atlantic coast, and oysters from the polluted 
gulf, 


Nitrochlorbenzene, an extremely poisonous 
organic chemical, is detected in the Mis- 
sissipp! at New Orleans—and followed a 
thousand miles upstream past many city 
water intakes to an industrial waste dis- 
charge in St. Louis. No one can yet guess 
the damage this might do to man and wild- 
life 


This is only a sampling of what is hap- 
pening in many parts of this country. The 
detailed story is much longer, equally ap- 
palling, and adds up to America’s shame— 
the pollution of our waters. 

“Water pollution in the United States is 
@ menace to our health and an economic 
burden which is robbing us of water we 
need,” asserts G. E. McCallum, Chief of Wa- 
ter Supply and Pollution Control in the U.S. 
Public Health Service. “It is a destroyer of 
fish and wildlife habitat, a threat to outdoor 
recreation, and in many communities, an 
esthetic horror.” 

Words, at least words that can be used in 
mixed company, cannot describe the filth we 
pour into many of our streams, lakes, and 
oceans. Sewage, slaughterhouse offal, thou- 
sands of lethal chemicals, radioactive mat- 
ter—these and other of man's wastes com- 
bine to form what sanitary engineers, for 
lack of a better term, call “gunk.” Gunk 
defies analysis and perplexes health author- 
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ities who are desperately trying to keep up 
with its harmful effects on man and other 
living creatures. 

We are faced with some inescapably grue- 
some facts: 

Sewage treatment plants are, at best, only 
90 percent efficient with organic material— 
and some inorganic wastes defy treatment. 

The Public Health Service has isolated 
polio, infectious hepatitis, and more than 
30 other live viruses which may carry disease 
from treated sewage effluent. 

Because we increasingly reuse water, 
chances are 4 out of 10 that the water you 
drink has passed through someone’s house- 
hold plumbing or an industrial plant sewer. 

Then what prevents us all from being sick? 

“The fact our water treatment plants are 
the best in the world,“ answers McCallum. 
So we have some of the worst pollution, but 
the safest drinking water, thanks to its be- 
ing disinfected by chlorine and other chemi- 
cals which kill most bacterla, even though 
the water sometimes has a disagreeable taste 
and odor. But we are riding a thin edge. 

The effects of water pollution are much 
broader than health. Industrial plants are 
rejecting water as unfit for their uses. 
Swimmers are finding beaches posted “Un- 
safe for swimming.” Water skilng? Not 
when the coliform bacterial count per drop 
of water has reached 80 at the Detroit water- 
front; 65 in the Androscoggin River; 20 in 
the Mississippi at St. Louis. (A count of five 
per drop is considered unsafe for swimming.) 

Bad news for fishermen. Last year pollu- 
tion killed 50 million fish in rivers and 
coastal waters. These are only the reported 
kills. 

Radioactive wastes have been found in the 
Colorado River drainage, danger signals of 
more trouble to come as we enter the atomic 
age. Floating garbage and other filth clogs 
water supply intakes of many cities which 
take their water from open streams. Potent 
fumes from New Hampshire's Androscoggin 
River have peeled the paint from the walls 
of nearby buildings. 

Detergent foam runs from water faucets in 
several States; you brush your teeth in 
someone else's dishwater. Acids, seeping 
from mines in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, have polluted streams and poisoned 
wildlife. Chemical pesticide sprays are lin- 
ing lake and stream banks with dead fish. 
Unsewered septic tanks drain into under- 
ground waters, and farm chemicals are find- 
ing their way into subterranean streams. Oil 
spills have killed countless birds and spoiled 
many beaches. 

Since time immemorial, water has been 
known as the natural purifier. Nearly ali 
religions in one way or another use water as 
the symbol of purity. Yet two presidents of 
allegedly the most advanced nation on earth 
have called the pollution of American waters 
a national disgrace. Why? 

The problem hit with run-away speed. 
We were using only 160 billion gallons of 
water daily in 1945. Today, we use 355 
billion gallons. The average home uses 60 
gallons daily. It takes only 3 gallons 
of water to wash dinner dishes by hand, 
twice that amount by machine. It takes 
2 gallons to flush garbage down the drain, 
5 gallons a minute to take a shower. 

The big jump in water usage has come 
with industrial growth. It takes 500 gal- 
lons of water to manufacture 1 yard of 
woolen cloth; 320,000 gallons to make a ton 
of aluminum; 500,000 to make a ton of syn- 
thetic rubber. 

With a fixed supply of 315 billion gallons 
of fresh water available today, we must re- 
use our water. The Public Health Service 
estimates that the total flow of the Ohio 
River is being used 3.7 times before it 
reaches the Mississippi. By the time the 
water in the Mah River reaches 
Youngstown, Ohio, it has been re-used more 
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than eight times. That's why water pollu- 
tion is so dangerous to us all. 

But most citizens are blissfully unaware 
of where their water comes from, and uncon- 
cerned about where it goes. As a result, 
both cities and industry have dragged their 
feet. “Of all our public works projects, 
waste treatment facilities are the least glam- 
orous and the hardest to sell,” says McCal- 
lum. 

A few industries have exerted political 
pressure to evade antipollution laws. One 
popular claim is that the plant will have 
to shut down” if forced to comply with the 
law, thereby throwing local people (who are 
also voters) out of work. “To the best of 
my knowledge, we have yet to shut down an 
industry or defeat a mayor,” says James M. 
Quigley, Assistant Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

All 50 States have water pollution laws, 
but enforcement is sometimes indifferent. 
You are more likely to be fined for throwing 
a candy wrapper out the car window in some 
States, than for dumping poisons and ruin- 
ing a stream. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
passed In 1956 started the ball rolling with 
its powerful one-two punch: (1) construc- 
tion grants to cities, and (2) threat of court 
action. Cities were spending less than $300 
million annually on sewage treatment plants 
before the act was passed. But with the 
help of Federal grants—first $50 million an- 
nually and then nearly double that figure— 
cities are now building at the $600 million 
rate per year. 

The Division of Water Supply and Pollu- 
tion Control has had 25 cases since it got 
more enforcement teeth. Fifteen were inl- 
tiated by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the rest by State governors. 
In none of these cases was a court injunction 
necessary. Mere threat of Federal action 
caused offenders to clean up. 

Dramatic progress has been made along 
the Missouri River where 10 years ago not 
one major city treated its sewage. Today, 
Sioux City, Omaha, Kansas City, and St. 
Joseph all have treatment plants in opera- 
tion or under construction, and meatpack- 
ing plants have really cleaned up. St. Louls 
recently voted a 895 million bond issue for 
waste treatment. 

Many industries have invested millions 
and gone to much trouble to reduce water 
pollution. Through the National Technical 
Task Committee on Industrial Wastes, or- 
ganized in 1950, major industries work with 
the Federal Government in task groups with 
mutual problems. 

As a direct result, the Shell Oil Co. plant 
at Anacortes, Wash., has installed a complete 
treatment system to avoid polluting the 
area’s waters and to protect the local com- 
mercial and sport fisherles. Kaiser Steel 
at Fontana, Calif., reclaims integrated mill 
wastes with a settling and recycling system 
which keeps its water requirements at a 
minimum. The Allegheny County Sanitary 
Authority at Pittsburgh has a joint treat- 
ment operation in 68 communities and more 
than 100 industrial plants. 

But despite all of these efforts, the pollu- 
tion of our waters is the worst in history, 
most experts agree. We're making gains in 
some areas; in others, we appear to be los- 
ing. Our water, when doctored with chlo- 
rine and up to a half dozen other chemicals, 
has been about as safe as any in the world. 
But some responsible scientists are begin- 
ning to question: Is this safe enough? 

As population skyrockets and industry ex- 
pands, water Intakes and sewage outlets are 
jammed closer and closer together. Sewage 
treatment plants are not the cure-all that 
most of us blissfully assume. A third of our 
cities use only primary treatment (screens 
and settling basins) which at best remove 
only 35 percent of the organic wastes. More 
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efficient plants use a secondary treatment 
(bacterial action to eat up the dissolved or- 
ganic matter) which removes up to 90 per- 
cent of this material, but leaves many other 
pollutants untouched. 

Chicago, for example, has the best treat- 
ment available. Yet they pour an effluent 
into the Illinois River daily that is equal to 
the raw sewage from a city of a million peo- 
ple, containing 3,435 tons of solid wastes. 

Moreover, our treatment processes are out 
of date. They cannot remove the complex 
wastes resulting from manufacture of such 
substances as plastics, detergents, synthetic 
fibers, pesticides, and medicines. Some syn- 
thetic chemical wastes cause tastes and odors. 
A large number are highly toxic to fish and 
aquatic life. Many do not respond to bio- 
logical treatment and persist in streams for 
great distances. “We do not know how to 
detect most of these compounds in water, or 
how to treat or remove them in waste ef- 
fluents. Nor do we know of their long range 
toxic effects on man,” the Public Health Serv- 
ice warns. 

Each year increasing amounts of these 
wastes come into our water supply intakes. 
Obviously, even with chlorine cocktails to 
kill bacteria, we are subjecting ourselves to 
increased exposure to harmful wastes, in- 
clu radioactive substances and lethal 
pesticide chemicals. 

Our future water needs are staggering. By 
1980—just 17 years from now—we will be 
using 600 billion gallons of water daily. By 
the year 2000, a trillion gallons. It would 
take a tank car train 600,000 miles long to 
haul it. 

Unless we can find a cheap way to convert 
salt water to fresh, hydrologists estimate our 
Maximum fresh water supply will be only 
650 billion gallons a day. So reuse is a 
must. We'll need to reuse our water six 


immediate future, yet we are barely holding 
our own today. “Even those States doing 
the best job on water pollution are doing 
an inadequate job,” Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Quigley told 
a congressional committee. Last year, for 
the first time, we started gaining on munic- 
ipal pollution, although we have a backlog 
of 5,831 projects which will cost $2.2 billion 
for treatment plants and sewers. Industry 
needs to build 6,000 plants. Federal institu- 
tions, too, need to clean up. 

Some industrial groups have opposed: the 
Federal program of grants to cities on the 
grounds that pollution is a local and State 
problem. The reason for this attitude, it is 
Suspected, is that once cities clean up pol- 
lution, the finger of guilt will inevitably 
Point to the other polluters—mostly indus- 
trial plants. Organic wastes from industrial 
Sources are double that from cities. 

Water pollution is not an impossible prob- 
lem. We know that the Ruhr River, which 
drains the heavily industrialized, heavily 
Populated Ruhr Valley of western Germany, 
is managed so well it is still safe for boating 
and One possible reason—there's 
a tax on industrial wastes. 

We have three big needs in the pollution 
fight: More money invested in city and in- 
dustrial water treatment plants. More re- 
Search to develop more efficient techniques 
of water treatment. And better enforce- 
Ment of strong pollution laws—Federal, 
State, and local. 

How clean and pure we attempt to main- 
tain our streams is a matter of economics 
and realities, and of values, both tangible 
and intangible. But of these things we can 
be certain: Pollution must be kept below the 
levels of significant personal health damage. 
Pollution must not destroy recreational and 
Wildlife values. Users of water do not have 
an inherent right to pollute—they must re- 
turn it as nearly clean as possible. 

What can you do to help correct this 
shameful situation? 
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First, investigate personally to learn how 
community and industrial wastes are 
handled in your community. 

Second, let elected officials at local, State, 
and Federal levels know you want strong 
antipollution laws, and want them enforced. 

Third, through your conservation club, 
garden group, women's club, or civic group, 
join in converted actions to improve controls. 

Only through a wave of expressed public 
disgust can we clean up our polluted waters 
and insure a safe, continuing supply for the 
many jobs water does for us. 


Medicine and World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of all of the 
Members of the House and the other 
body an address delivered before the 
20th Congress of the International So- 
ciety of Surgery in Rome in September 
by Dr, Alton Ochsner of the Ochsner 
Clinic in New Orleans, La. 

Dr. Ochsner is one of the most distin- 
guished surgeons of the world. For a 
long time he has felt, and I share his be- 
lief, that physicians can make a tremen- 
dous contribution to international un- 
derstanding and world peace. He again 
emphasizes these ideas in his talk in 
Rome and I am, therefore, taking the 
liberty of incorporating it in full in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The address follows in full: 

THE ROLE or MEDICINE IN THE MAINTENANCE 
oF WORLD PEACE 
(By Alton Ochsner, MD.) 

It is a rare privilege and an inexpressible 
pleasure to preside at this 20th Congress of 
the International Society of Surgery. This 
organization, which was founded more than 
60 years ago, is the most ed and 
venerable surgical society in the world. It 
indeed represents global medicine, 

No one was more astonished than I when, 
in Dublin 2 years ago, I was elected your 
president. I, however, realize that it was not 
I but my country, because of its scientific 
accomplishments and support of interna- 
tional relations, that you honored. In all 
humility, I am truly proud to serve as your 
president, representing the 445 members of 
our society from the United States of 
America. 

It Is fitting that we should meet in this 
historic holy city, where we met once be- 
fore in 1926 under the of Prof. 
D. Giordano of Venice. One of Italy's im- 
portant contributions to medicine, particu- 
larly surgery, was its development of schools 
of anatomy, which first placed anatomy on 
a sound scientific basis. The historic funda- 
mental of Celsus at the 
of the Christian era revolutionized medicine, 
Medical in Salerno, Bologna, and 
Fadua was excellent. In Bologna, William 
of Saliceto was one of the first to bring medi- 
cine and surgery together. One of his texts, 
published in 1476, was the initial treatise 
on surgical anatomy. The names, Luzzi de 
Mondino, Bruno di Longoburgo, Pietro d' 
Abano, Gentile da Foligno, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Berengario da Capri, Andreas Vesalius, 
Bartolommeo Eustachi, Gabriele Falloppio, 
Antonio Maria Valsalva, Marcello Malpighi, 
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and Giovanni Morgagni, are well known to 
us as great Italian anatomists who did much 
to advance the science of surgery. We also 
are indebted to Italy because William Harvey 
attended medical school at Padua after 
graduating from Cambridge. 

The purpose of our society, as specified by 
its founders, is to make contributions to 
the progress of science by research into and 
discussion of surgical problems.“ Through 
the years, because of its high ideals, our 
society has been highly respected. Its mem- 
bership includes only the most eminent sur- 
geons in the various countries of the world, 
who have been carefully selected because of 
their scientific accomplishments and in- 
tegrity. The membership is limited, con- 
sisting currently of 2,968 physicians from 
62 nations. 

The first congress of the society was held 
in Brussels in 1905, under the presidency 
of Theodor Kocher, the great Swiss surgeon 
who was the originator of gentle atraumatic 
surgery. The subjects discussed at that con- 
gress are of little interest today, as their in- 
cidence has greatly diminished or they are 
easily treated. Among the topics discussed 
were: “Value of the Examination of the 
Bood in Surgery,” “Treatment of Prostatic 
Hypertrophy,” “Surgical Intervention in 
Noncancerous Lesions of the Stomach,” 
“Treatment of Articular Tuberculosis,” and 
“Treatment of Peritonitis.” At that time 
little was known about neurosurgery, and 
pulmonary and cardiac operations, aside 
from an occasional emergency, were not per- 
formed. The tremendous advances which 
have been made in medicine, particularly in 
surgery, would have been incredible at the 
time our organization was founded. Imag- 
ine the reaction of the founders of our 
society if they could walk onto one of our 
modern operating theaters and witness 
the proficient and safe performance of open 
cardiac operations. Billroth, who in 1881 
stated that a surgeon who would attempt an 
operation on the heart would lose the re- 
spect of his colleagues, would be completely 
disillusioned today, as would even Rehn, 
who first successfully sutured a cardiac 
wound in 1896. Trendelenburg. who first 
suggested pulmonary embolectomy in 1908, 
and Kirschner, who first successfully per- 
formed this operation in 1924, would not 
cera been org to comprehend radical, com- 
plete remo of extensive pulmonary em- 
bolization with use of extraporporeal circu- 
lation. 

Although medical advances have been un- 
precedented during the 61 years of our 
society's existence, it is probably safe to 
predict that in the next 60 years these will 
seem trivial by comparison with what will 
be accomplished. Infections, which pre- 
viously took such a toll of lives, now repre- 
sent little or no problem at all, and in spite 
of the fact that the incidence of cancer 
is increasing, largely because of certain car- 
clnogens and an increase in longevity, great 
strides are rapidly being made to control 
this dreaded disease. With the increasing 
feasibility of transplantation of viscera, it 
seems reasonable to predict that degenerative 
processes will be corrected by replacement, 
and the medical profession will keep 
with the great technological advances 
throughout the world. 

The medical profession, however, is be- 
ginning to assume an additional role aside 
from prevention and correction of disease. 
It is becoming increasingly more imperative 
that the physician take an active part in 
the civic and political affairs of his com- 
munity and Nation, and because of his pecu- 
liarly strategic position, his role in this re- 
gard is particularly important. It is be- 
coming more and more urgent that we of the 
medical profession take an active part in the 
selection of our Government officials if world 


peace is to be preserved. 
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The civilized world has been subjected to 
the ravages of two world wars within the last 
50 years, both of which prohibited the con- 
vening of our congresses during the war 
years. Although many lives were uselessly 
lost and much damage was done by these de- 
vastating hostilities, recovery and rehabi- 
litation have, until now, been possible. 
However, never before has there existed such 
global unrest as there is today, and it is 
terrifying to imagine the horrible conse- 
quences of a thermonuclear war. Preven- 
tion of war and maintenance of peace, al- 
though always desirable, now have become 
obligatory if civilization is to be preserved. 

The various governments and their diplo- 
matic representatives are urgently striving 
to maintain peace, but they are often 
hindered in their efforts because of the dis- 
trust of the negotiating representatives. 
This is probably due largely to adverse prop- 
aganda and lack of proper communications, 
the latter not being facilitated because of 
protocol. Apparent misunderstandings usu- 
ally disappear and barriers, generally arti- 
ficial, are removed when free communication 
is estabished between individuals and na- 
tions. 

Medicine has no barriers; physicians 
throughout the world understand each other, 
although they may speak different tongues. 
Even though he has had no previous con- 
tact, a physician can immediately establish 
communications with physicians in other 
countries throughout the world without dif- 
ficulty. In no other branch of endeavor 
is there such free exchange of informa- 
tion, because all physicians are dedicated to 
the maintenance and improvement of the 
health of the people of their respective na- 
tions. All physicians share the same prob- 
lems because, although the economic and 
diplomatic affairs in India and Argentina 
may differ widely, the people of these two 
countries are subject to the same illnesses, 
with perhaps some geographic variations. 
Malignant disease strikes the people of both 
nations with equal intensity and, although 
the therapy used might vary slightly, the 
principles are the same. 

The fact that we are all assembled here 
today for this 20th Congress of the Inter- 
national Society of Surgery will do much 
to foster better international relations, in 
addition to the obvious advantage of inter- 
change of scientific information. However, 
is this enough? Because of the intensity of 
global unrest, have not we, the oldest, the 
most venerable, and the most respected in- 
ternational surgical society, the obligation 
to do more? Every citizen of our respective 
countries should do everything he can to 
improve international relations and relieve 
world tension, but for none is the oppor- 
tunity so great as it is for the physician, and 
with the opportunity goes an obligation. 

The International Federation of Surgical 
Colleges, is sponsoring exchange of surgical 
scholars which is, indeed, laudatory, and 
should prove most fruitful. This idea should 
be encouraged and expanded. 

For some time I have thought that if the 
various countries would send representatives 
to the annual or biannual national medical 
meetings throughout the world, much could 
be achieved toward international peace, be- 
cause a large number of representative phy- 
siclans of the host country could be influ- 
enced by learning to know and appreciate 
the ideals of the visiting physicians. Also, 
the visiting physicians would learn to know 
and appreciate their colleagues and the 
other people of the host nation. The obvi- 
ous advantage of this is that much could be 
accomplished within a short period of time. 
Some may question whether the Interna- 
tional Society of Surgery should concern it- 
self with such a movement, but I believe 
that we should take the initiative in such a 
project because surgeons are much more 
likely to be “men of action” than are other 
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physicians. The surgeon is trained to think 
and act quickly and decisively. I would hope 
that we would authorize establishment of a 
committee to investigate the feasibility of 
such a plan and to devise a method for its 
implementation. As Napoleon I succinctly 
stated in 1807: “If they want peace, na- 
tions should avoid the pin pricks that pre- 
cede the cannon shots.” 


United States in Space—Now Is the 
Time To Move Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I submit herewith 
an excellent article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond entitled “United States in Space: 
Now Is the Time To Move Ahead” which 
appeared in the October 30 issue of the 
Washington Post. 

The theme of Mr. Drummond's article 
is that we should not make the mistake 
of allowing Khrushchev to determine the 
size of the U.S. space program. 

I heartily agree with the conclusions 
reached in Mr. Drummond's article that 
this is no time for the United States to 
slow down with its lunar program but, as 
a matter of fact, is the best time for us 
to move ahead. 

The article follows: 

UNITED STATES IN Space—Now Is THE TIME 
To Move AHEAD 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

We should not make the mistake of allow- 
ing Nikita Khrushchey to determine the size 
of the U.S. space program. 

This is a pitfall to be avoided at all costs. 

Mr. Khrushchev and the Kremlin may well 
decide what is the national interest of the 
Soviet Union, but we ought not to let him 
decide what is in the national interest of the 
United States. 

There may be compelling reasons for the 
Soviet Premier to conclude that “at the 
present time“ it is impractical for Russia to 
plan a manned flight to the moon. 

There is no compelling reason why Congress 
should be guided by Mr. K's apparent with- 
drawal. 

The first impact of the Khrushchev let's- 
slow-up interview is that this offers a good 
opportunity for the United States to slow 
up, too. 

I suggest that what is most needed are not 
second thoughts on the wisdom of the space 
program but second thoughts on the wisdom 
of Mr. Khrushchey’s lead. 

Mr. K. is hardly a reliable source for what 
is good for the United States. My thought 
would be that we should neither accept his 
advice nor reject his advice; just ignore it. 

Further, there is no assurance whatsoever 
that the Kremlin’s announced withdrawal 
from the moon race will stick. The Krem- 
lin’s decision not to do something today does 
not mean it will not do it tomorrow. 

Finally—and this goes to the heart of the 
matter—the overriding reason to keep NASA 
dynamically at its job and in high gear is not 
to beat the Soviets to the moon but to 
achieve preeminence for the United States 
in the mastery of outer space. 

It was preeminence on the seas which gave 
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Britain its unmatchable ascendency for a 
hundred years, 

It was Allied preeminence in the air which 
guaranteed Allied victory in World War II 
against Hitler and Tojo and Mussolini. 

If for any reason, whether through lethar- 
gy. trickery or indifference, we concede pre- 
eminence to the Soviet Union on the way too 
the other planets, we will be conceding pre- 
eminence to the Soviet Union on this planet. 
If we do not make it our priority objective to 
achieve mastery of outer space, we will not 
be first to the moon, we will not be first in 
space, and the time will come when we will 
not be first on earth. Then the problem of 
the other unfinished business on the agenda 
of a better peace will really be secondary: 
then the unfinished business will be survival 
under the worst of all conditions. 

Iam not talking about denying the high- 
ways of outer space to any other nation, in- 
cluding the Soviets. I am talking about 
making sure that no other nation shall be 
allowed to deny the highways of outer space 
to the United States. 

Naturally we must leave it to the consen- 
sus of the scientists and the technicians to 
decide whether the manned flight to the 
moon is the best way and the urgent next 
step to insure preeminence in outer space. 
The controlling and compelling objective is 
not a manned landing on the moon for its 
own sake, but the achievement of mastery 
of the element of outer space for all that it 
will mean to the kind of earth we will in- 
habit for a long time to come. 

Mr. Khrushchev says let's slow down. 

Isn't this the best time to move ahead? 


Willis H. Warner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, word was 
received by my office here in Washing- 
ton yesterday that Orange County has 
just lost its No. 1 citizen. Willis H. 
Warner, Sr., has long carried the so- 
briquet of Mr. Orange County. He 
served on the board of supervisors for 
over 25 years and was chairman of that 
body longer than any other man. 

Willis was steeped in the history and 
early development of the county, leav- 
ing a hardware business in Huntington 
Beach to dedicate himself to a life of 
public service. During the difficult 
years of transition spanning the 1950's 
Willis Warner more than any one man 
was a stabilizing, constructive influence 
in extending the vital services needed to 
bridge the gap between a rural agricul- 
tural community, of some 200,000-plus 
population, and the vigorous and varied 
complex of industry, commerce, agricul- 
ture in a mixed population of over 1 
million which now exists. 

There are those who felt at times that 
Supervisor Warner relied more heavily 
on anchor than he did on sail when the 
winds of change blew most strongly. 
The strong and stable growth, the bal- 
ance of the economy and the continuing 
bright prospects for the future should 
sufficiently confound his detractors. 
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I feel a sense of deep personal loss with 
the passing of Willis Warner. From the 


time I first served as president of the 
chamber of commerce for Westminster, 
Calif., I have had the wisdom of his 
counsel. As a practicing lawyer involved 
in matters of dispute brought before 
the board of supervisors, I have had his 
sympathetic and judicial consideration. 
As a State representative, I enjoyed his 
ready cooperation and a share of the 
wealth of knowledge on county affairs 
which was so uniquely his. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend to his family, 
and the legion of those within Orange 
County that call him friend, my sincere 
expression of sympathy and regret. 


Rightwing Reactionaries Busy in Local 
Election Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 2,1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, all Members of Congress are 
interested in the local and State election 
contests throughout the Nation next 
Tuesday. Every Member knows that any 
strong political trend that becomes evi- 
dent will have an impact on legislation 
before the Congress, as well as on the 
important elections in 1964. 

What will be most interesting to watch 
will be the activities of rightwing ex- 
tremists who are increasing their influ- 
ence and power in the Republican 
Party throughout the Nation. 

On a national level the extremists 
Seek to create confusion, suspicion and 
distrust of representative government. 
They seek to picture our high courts, 
the Congress and the President as 
enemies of the people. On a local level 
where these extremists have infiltrated 
Civic organizations, luncheon clubs, 
schools and churches, they seek to brand 
Democrats as immoral, dishonest, cor- 
rupt, and disloyal. 

Tt is not difficult to see the connection 
between these local contests and the 
controversial legislation now before the 
Congress. 

Republican leaders tell the people that 
national issues are not involved in local 
campaigns but among themselves they 
talk differently. The presence of Verne 
Stephens in my district, sent there from 
Washington Republican headquarters, is 
8 evidence of the real GOP objec- 

ve. 

An editorial in a recent issue of the 
New Era, a Reading weekly publication, 
Quotes a former Congressman in proving 
this point: 

Tue TOTAL Purpose 
“We want people to become aware of ar 
urpose. We are not merely anti- 
Comm — z 

Those words, spoken by former Congress- 
man John H, Rousselot, is probably one of 
the frankest and most honest statements 
ever made concerning the true goal of the 
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Nation’s extreme rightist organization, the 
John Birch Society. 

Ex-Congressman Rousselot is the Birch So- 
ciety’s Western States’ governor and conse- 
quentiy knows whereof he speaks when he 
says that his secret organization has a total 
purpose which is not confined to fighting 
communism. 

The total purpose is finding expression in 
the local elections of Reading and Berks 
County where rightist thinkers are now run- 
ning the Republican Party. 

Total purpose, as applied to the Jehn 
Birch Society, includes such radical propos- 
als as doing away with social security; re- 

the Federal income tax and thereby 
destroying the American concept of taxa- 
tion according to one's ability to pay; with- 
drawing from the United Nations; and op- 
position to virtually every kind of Federal 
aid program beneficial to the people. 

A victory for the Republican John Birch- 
ers would place corporation lawyers and big 
businessmen in control of city hall and the 
court house. 

These are the same people who are pro- 
moting adoption of right-to-work legislation 
in Pennsylvania—legislation which would 
weaken or destroy most legitimate labor 
unions. Right-to-work laws are a form 
of compulsory helplessness” for workers be- 
cause all forms of union security would be 
wiped out and employees would be helpless 
prey. 

So here is the big link. You have big busi- 
ness, John  Birchers, right-to-workers, 
antilaborites and ultrarightwingers, all join- 
ing forces in an attempt to capture the city 
and county in the name of Republicanism. 


Mr. Speaker, during the past few 
weeks many fine tributes were paid to 
the memory of Senator Estes Kefauver 
by Members of the House and Senate 
and by citizens from all over the Nation. 

He has been recognized as one of the 
truly great men of our time. He was 
courageous, honest, able and dedicated. 
As one who was closely associated with 
the Senator from Tennessee I remem- 
ber quite well how he was frequently the 
target of smears from the extreme right 
because of his untiring efforts for social 
justice, and for enactment of liberal and 
progressive legislation. 

He was the Nation’s most outstanding 
leader in the fight against organized 
crime and corruption. Yet the groups 
which are now pouring money into local 
campaigns under the pretense of fight- 
ing crime and corruption, are the same 
financial interests which poured gigan- 
tic sums into Tennessee to defeat Sena- 
tor Kefauver in his last reelection cam- 

aign. 

P Mr. Speaker, I wish to include with 


my remarks the following articles which. 


illustrate further the well-financed and 
well-organized drive of the right-wing 
Republicans to block social reform and 
national progress: 

From the Typographical Journal, June 1963] 
WHAT Is THE RIGHT AND Way Is Ir Wrone? 


No single definition fully encompasses the 
rightwing. It could be called a Sock of 
maiden antis. But this would portray only 
a crowd of busybodies harmlessly nosing 
about in everyone's affairs. The rightwing 
is much more than that. It is dedicated, 
determined, and dangerous, It has money, 
manpower, and militancy. 

Rightwingers basically are againsters. 
They set out a whole smorgasbord of spites. 
They fire salvos of propaganda bombarding 
individuais and institutons they fear and 
mistrust. What they are for—what positive 
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proposals they advance—is as clear as Lon- 
don fog. For example, most of them would 
destroy the social welfare which 
cushion the hardships of old age or unem- 
ployment. Yet, they offer no alternative 
solution. 

They package their programs in the red, 
white, and blue of anticommunism, but theirs 
is an anticommunism which weakens democ- 
racy by showering suspicion on democratic 
institutions and responsible leaders, They 
are united by a shared vision of a vast inter- 
nal Communist threat. In this nightmare, 
they see themselves as the forces of good 
combating hordes of evildoers or dupes. : 

Let's look at the rightwing’s priority list 
of againstisms, bearing in mind that not all 
extremist groups advocate the entire list, 
but some do, and almost all espouse most 
of it. 

1. They are against labor unions. Along 
with the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
National Association of Manufacturers, they 
would begin by enforcing a national open 
shop law and would clamp unions under anti- 
trust law restrictions. 

They talk in terms of right to work and 
free enterprise. What they really want is 
to butcher collective bargaining. They yearn 
to turn back the clock to the days when the 
individual worker was at the complete mercy 
of his employer. They deplore a system 
which permits workers, through their 
unions, to sit at a table on a par with em- 
ployers and bargain over wages and Job con- 
ditions. They want it ended. 

2. They are against Chief Justice Earl 
Warren of the U.S. Supreme Court. They 
want his head. They want him impeached 
(some want to impeach all nine Justices) 
because they claim absurdly “more than 33 
decisions” by the Supreme Court under War- 
ren's leadership “favored the Communist 
cause.” 

The decisions right-wingers attack ac- 
tually defend the basic liberties of all Amer- 
icans: freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of association, freedom of 
equal access to public facilities, transporta- 
tion, and schools. 

They practice a clever form of geographical 
selection. In the south, the rightists exploit 
racism and assail the school desegregation 
decision. Elsewhere they beset decisions 
which have protected citizens from unfair 
court punishment or congressional harass- 
ment on political grounds. 

3. They are against what they call “big 
Government.” By this, they mean strong 
Central Government. They mouth the word 
“Washington” as if they were chewing 
lemons. They say Washington usurps States 
rights, individual rights and (this is when 
they howl loudest) corporate rights. What 
they are really against are the laws which 
protect the jaws of the weak against the 
fists of the strong. 

4. They are against a y free public 
school system which introdu students to 
new ideas and different viewpoints, They 
claim our schools “brainwash” our children 
into communism. They fear and hate aca- 
demic freedom just as they fear and hate 
free speech, and they want to crush it—be- 
cause at heart they fear and hate the free 
democratic process. 

They want to undermine the public school 
system—which organized labor has done so 
much to build up—and convert it into an 
indoctrination ground for future rightists. 
They succeed alarmingly in some areas by 
censoring textbooks, capturing school boards 
and parent-teachers’ association, and gag- 
ging teachers through intimidation. 

5. They are against the United Nations, 
They dredge up phony arguments and manu- 
facture phony facts to show the UN. is Com- 
munist dominated, which it isn’t. They 
conveniently overlook the valiant peacekeep- 
ing function the U.N. has performed in many 
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world crises, the matchless contributions of 
U.N. special agencies to world health, agri- 
culture, and education. They are blind to 
its unique value as a forum for all the na- 
tions of the world. 

6. They are against any efforts to negotiate 
a just and lasting peace. They are the war- 
whoopers who belittle our Government's at- 
tempts to reduce world tensions. Civilian 
rightwingers are backstopped by a pool of 
retired admirals and generals who, from their 
armchairs, sayagely second-guess political 
leaders. 
It is the rightwingers who have tried to 
force the choice between Red and dead, re- 
fusing to acknowledge that Americans can 
endure alive and free. 


AGAINSTERS 


Mr. Speaker, Senator CLAIRE ENGLE, 
of California, in discussing these extrem- 
ists in a San Francisco speech said: 

They are sowing distrust for all American 
institutions—its schools, its courts, its gov- 
ernment. 

What do they stand for? They stand for 
nothing. They are againkt everything. 
They accuse everyone who disagrees with 
their brand of “Americanism” of being a 
Communist. They want to wreck the integ- 
rity of the Supreme Court. They want to 
destroy the American trade union movement. 
They stir resentment against our participa- 
tion in the United Nations. They damn our 
tried and true social security system, as so- 
cilalism. They want the income tax repealed. 
They villify the foreign-born and minority 
group Americans. They spread seeds of 
suspicion everywhere. They breed contempt 
for fellow humans and contempt for author- 
ity. 

And they do this insidious work wearing 
masks of respectibility and labels of super 
patriotism. 

PATRIOTISM 

Mr. Speaker, the South Omaha Sun 
had this to say about patriotism. 

Patriotism is not—as some seem to think— 
a matter of proclaiming one's own adoration 
of the flag while derogating that of one's 
fellow citizens. The true patriot doesn't 


wear his stars and stripes upon his sleeve; 


he doesn’t say—or think—that he and he 
alone, or his group and his group alone, is 
the only reliable keeper of the sacred flame. 
Patriotism is of the deed, not merely the 
word; of attitudes, not attitudinizing; of a 
healthy discontent with things as they are 
and a resolve to do better, not the smug re- 
fusal to countenance criticism or change, not 
standing pat on dogma, not sitting tight on 
the status quo. 

Patriotism, in short, is of the heart and 
mind, not the lungs, and so far as we can 
see, the hearts and minds of the American 
people are sound. 


OSES Boss Riley Admits He Suspected 
Falsification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the falsifica- 
tion of records in the Cleveland office of 
the Ohio Employment Service should be 
sufficient grounds for a nationwide in- 
vestigation of the employment service. 

In the second series of articles from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, which I in- 
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clude with my remarks today, the former 
district director states that falsification 
of the number of persons placed has 
“been the pattern everywhere else since 
about 1930.” 

This is a scandalous situation, and it 
means that thousands of the unem- 
ployed have been taken out of the active 
availability files of State employment 
services even though they had not found 
work, simply to make the records look 
good. 

The second series of articles follows: 
OSES Boss RILEY AnMITS HE SUSPECTED 
FALSIFICATION 
„(By Sanford Watzman) 

Co_umMsus.—Ward A. Riley suspected falsi- 
fication of records in the Cleveland office of 
the Ohio State Employment Service (OSES) 
but made no attempt to ferret it out. 

Riley conceded this in an interview with 
the Plain Dealer. Until June 1 he was dis- 
trict manager of OSES in Cleveland and had 
charge of several bureau offices there as well 
as one in Painesville and one in Chardon. 

Riley, 53, was a career man in government. 
He speaks bluntly and has a reputation as a 
competent and aggressive official, 

He was questioned by this reporter about 
evidence of falsification uncovered by State 
investigators. Phony records at OSES indi- 
cated that jobs had been found for unem- 
ployed persons. Actually in these cases the 
applicants were still out of work. The rec- 
ords were falsified apparently to justify jobs 
for the OSES staff. 

Here is the substance of the interview: 

Question. Did you know about 
falsification? 

Answer. You'll find that in every employ- 
ment office in the country. They do it In 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and Podunk—I don't 
care where it is. It applies not just to 
Cleveland but from Maine to California. 

Question. Why would Government workers 
lie like this? 

Answer. I don’t understand it, either. It 
doesn’t make a darned bit of sense, since 
they don’t get any extra salary for it. But 
some civil service-people are like that. It's 
a lot easier for them to take a hire than to 
make three or four phone calls to find out 
whether the applicant was really hired. 

Question, Then you suspected it wag hap- 
pening in your Office, too? 

Answer. Well, it’s been the pattern every- 
where else since about 1930. 

Question. Isn't that bad? 

Answer. Yes, it could be. When we fake 
a hire, the applicant's card goes in the inac- 
tive file, 

Question. That's bad enough, isn’t it? 

Answer. Sure it is. 

Question. Did you ever try to get evidence? 

Answer. No. I don’t know what Leo Moss 
(Riley’s deputy) or my office managers tried 
to do. I suggest you ask them. They should 


the 


-watch that sort of thing. 


Question. Didn’t you feel responsible as 
district manager? 

Answer. I had every confidence in the 
world in Leo Moss and the ers running 
the offices. I expected them to check where 


Question. Do you feel they let you down? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Well, a lot of faking has been 
found. 

Answer. They'd find it in any office. 

Question. Did you ever get any tips about 
this? 

Answer. No, sir. I was spending 99 percent 
of my time attending civic meetings and 
doing promotional work and on job develop- 
ment projects. I didn’t have time to worry 
about whether Mary Lou took a hire that 
she wasn't entitled to. 

Question, If you suspected this might be 
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going on, what did you consider to be a tol- 
erable limit of falsification? 

Answer. I had no evidence of any 
falsification. 

Question. Yes, but you suspected it. 
Therefore, did you discount any part_of the 
job placement reports you received? 

Answer, No. 

Question, How could you know how correct 
those reports were? 

Answer. I never did. 

Question. Yet you made releases on them 
for the newspapers and sent the reports to 
Columbus? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. But you didn’t have full con- 
fidence in them? 

Answer, Yes, I did. 

Question, Couldn’t you have initiated the 
same investigation that State authorities 
did? 

Answer. You bet I could. And I would 
have done it a heck of a lot more efficiently 
and less expensively. 

Question. So why didn't you do it? 

Answer. I was never asked to do it. 

Question. Did you ever issue orders to 
falsify reports? 

Answer. I emphatically deny that. 

Question. No matter how many people ac- 
cuse you of it? 

Answer. Anyone who does isa liar. Ican't 
be any plainer, This faking was of no advan- 
tage to me—it didn't mean any money in 
my pocket or in anyone else's. My salary 
stays the same. 

Question. Did you ever set any quotas for 
hires that your subordinates had to meet? 

Answer. Never. 

Question. Many of them speak about 
quotas in their affidavits. How would they 
get the idea? 

Answer. They’re wrong if they had that 
impression, I don’t know how they got it. 

Question. Do you think they might have 
faked out of fear they'd lose their jobs if 
they couldn't show placements? 

Answer. The number of job placements 
had absolutely nothing to do with the size 
of the agency staff. We were staffed accord- 
ing to a formula that had nothing to do 
with placement. 

Question. Well, then, a lot of your sub- 
ordinates were laboring under a false notion. 

Answer. They didn't get it from me. 

(Strictly $ ay is not related 
to placements, But it is also true that 
Columbus measures individual performance 
in terms of the number of placements.) 

Riley concluded; “I would have fired any- 
one that I caught faking. But I want it 
known that we had the best employment 
service in the whole country when I left 
there June 1.” 


EX-OFFICIALS COMMENT ON Exposé 


Cotumsus.—The public employment falsi- 
fication in Cleveland prompts this reaction 
from three former high-ranking officials: 

Prentice S. Woodhouse: “I can't under- 
stand how so many of my people could have 
been faking records without someone tipping 
me off.” 

Mrs. Arline M. Wolf: “I didn't tell anyone 
to falsify records. But I received some in- 
nuendoes and passed them on. We knew 
what the score was.” 

Lewis M. Page: “I'm sorry, but I can’t an- 
swer your questions. You'll have to check 
with our press relations office.” 

Woodhouse was manager of the clerical 
and professional division in the Cleveland 
area office of the Ohio State Employment 
Service (OSES). Page was his job place- 
ment supervisor. Mrs. Wolf headed the 
salesmen section. 

All three were reassigned after the falsifi- 
cations were uncovered, Woodhouse and Page 
being demoted one grade in the civil service. 
They were not accused of participating in the 
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Tfalsifications. Mrs. Wolf was so accused by 
many of her subordinates. 

Here is what Woodhouse and Mrs. Wolf 
said when The Plain Dealer asked them for 
an explanation: 

Woodhouse: “I don’t believe I was derelict 
in not knowing about this because I don’t 
see how I could have known. 

“On the contrary, my office was given a 
clean bill in March, just a couple of months 
before this thing broke. A check was made 
by Federal and State people after they re- 
ceived an anonymous letter at that time, and 
they found no frauds. 

“Sometime before that, even, Mr. Page and 
I checked the work of one of our men be- 
cause of a complaint he had been faking. We 
found nothing to bear that out. 

“My superiors said I should have become 
Suspicious because of an unusual pickup in 
Office work at the end of May. Well, the end 
of a month is always our busiest time. 

“I have to take the word of the people 
Working forme. The only way I could have 
found faking would have been to conduct 
the kind of investigation that Columbus 
Made, But I had no reason to. No one told 
me about this latest tip that came in.” 

Mrs, Wolf: “Mr. Riley (Ward A. Riley, 
former OSES district manager in Cleveland) 
Was trying to justify a large staff. If it came 
from a source beyond him, I don’t know that. 

“He didn’t tell me to falsify. He didn't 
use that terminology, but there were innuen- 
does. He said: “You know how to do this,’ 
and I understood him. I've known him a 
long time. 

“No, I didn't tell anyone to fake records. 
Emphatically no. But I did say one thing 
that may have caused it. 

“I said: ‘Unless job placements are made, 
there will be cutbacks in our staff.’ I realize 
now that the staff was frightened. I 
shouldn't have said that. 

“Another thing. My staff overheard talks 
between Mr. Riley and me, and they heard 
the same innuendoes. I read them the notes 
I took at a May staff meeting with Mr. Riley, 
and they must have got the drift. 

“I don’t feel that I was responsible or that 
I was at fault. We were running a costly 
department, and it was heavily staffed. This 
Whole thing was a vicious circle.” 

State investigators they were 
told by Mrs, Wolf on July 23 that Riley 
Ordered her after the elections last fall “to 
Make a good showing on placements, by 
falsifying records if necessary.” 


Mave Goop SHowrneG: Even CRITICS PRAISE 
RAT 'S Goon POINTS 

CoLtumsus.—Ward A. Riley has the respect 
ot one of his most important critics. 

Tu say this for him,” says Willard P. 
Dudley, “I wasn’t satisfied with his work 
generally. But he certainly shows a lot of 
Personal resourcefulness and promotes him- 
Self well.” 

Dudley, a Republican, is State adminis- 
trator of the Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
Pensation, which includes the Ohio State 
Employment Service. Riley, a Democrat, was 
district manager of that office in Cuyahoga, 
Lake, and Geauga Counties, 

He lost that job, which paid him $820 a 
month, when Dudley abolished the position 
of district manager in Ohio, explaining that 
it was “a needless layer” of supervision 
interposed between him and local offices in 
the cities. 

Most of the district managers were re- 
assigned by Dudley, but no new post was 
Offered Riley. Dudley made up his mind to 
discontinue Riley's services even before he 
received an anonymous tip about falsifi- 
cation of records in the Cleveland office. 

Riley told the Plain Dealer that he and a 
brother own electronic schools in Youngs- 
town, Gary, Indianapolis, and Erie, Pa. 
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In addition, he said, he is at work on a 
project to standardize training programs for 
electronic engineers on behalf of that in- 
dustry. 

Riley is married and lives at 751 Warwick 
Drive, Sheffield Lake, Lorain County. He 
was born in Ellenboro, W. Va., April 26, 
1910, and came to Cleveland as a young man, 
While serving as a machinist apprentice he 
attended Cleveland College and Fenn College 
at night, 

He began his connection with public em- 
ployment agencies in 1931, working his way 
up from a post as job interviewer. He served 
in Cleveland and Lorain. 

He interrupted this career to take execu- 
tive positions in northeast Ohio with the 
War Manpower Commission and National 
Housing Administration. He also ran his 


own employment service at one time. 


In 1961, while heading OSES in Lorain, 
he was promoted to the district manager- 
ship in Cleveland. 

Riley is active in civic affairs in his home 
community. He was chairman of the Mayor’s 
Housing Committee there, a director of the 
Lorain County Postwar Planning Committee 
and a board member of the Cleveland Area 
Heart Fund. 


The ABC’s of the Russian Wheat Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excellent editorial appeared in the 
Kansas City Star on Thursday, October 
17: 

[From the Kansas City Star, Oct. 17, 1963] 

Tue ABC's oF THE RUSSIAN WHEAT DEAL 


Several writers to the Public Mind column 
recently have reflected the rather widespread 
feeling that the sale of wheat to Russia is a 
form of aid. Just to keep the record straight 
we reiterate the main premise of the wheat 
deal. It is strictly business. The Govern- 
ment simply gave private business authority 
to sell wheat which is now in storage, 

Private business can’t afford to give away 
anything. It sells to make a profit. A busi- 
ness deal is possible only where it appears 
to help both parties. The Russians need 
wheat and apparently they think it is worth 
the price. 

While the deal on this side is private busi- 
ness, the United States stands to gain from 
a reduction in the huge surplus. Until the 
surplus can be reduced to reasonable size it 
is bound to depress the prices offered farm- 
ers in the marketplace. z 

To a large degree the criticisms come from 
the idea that trade with the Russians is 
either dangerous or wicked. On this view we 
will recall that when Josef Stalin set up bar- 
riers to normal relations between countries, 
Winston Churchill charged him with 
an Iron Curtain. We can understand the 
emotions of people who oppose all trade with 
Russia but, in effect, they propose that the 
United States should raise its own Iron Cur- 
tain for the long future, 

As the world revolves under the black 
shadow of atomic destructive power it must 
cling to the hope for eventual peace. Short 
of obliteration by war a settled peace can 
come only with a gradual reduction in the 
tensions that rise with deadly threat in every 
crisis. And the reduction in tensions can 
come only with communication (including 
trade) between peoples. There is pe hope 
in iron curtains, 
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Statistics on Job Vacancies Called an 
Important Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 8, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
6, 1963, the Joint Economic Committee’s 
Economic Statistics Subcommittee was 
privileged to hear testimony presented 
by Martin R. Gainsbrugh, vice president 
and chief economist of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board on the sub- 
ject of “Job Vacancies and Labor De- 
mand.” 

In commenting upon the recommend- 
ations of the President’s Committee To 
Appraise Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Statistics, Mr. Gainsbrugh em- 
phasized that today’s measures of em- 
ployment and unemployment are in- 
creasingly inadequate in the context of 
pont technological change. He pointed 
out: 

We lack a feedback mechanism whereby 
the requirements of the new technology 


nological advance is particularly pronounced. 


Mr. Gainsbrugh stressed the point that 
existing data already show that severe 
Shortages of certain skills occur even in 
areas where chronic unemployment is 
the norm. As he states: 


This further underscores the need for 
vacancy data on what kinds of jobs are avall- 
able, as well as where they are. 


As a possible solution to this shortage 
of statistics, he suggests a nongovern- 
mental research organization should 
measure the volume and character of 
unfilled jobs in a particular area and 
relate it to an index of help-wanted ad- 
vertisements and job vacancies regis- 
tered with the State employment serv- 
ices. When a process such as this is per- 
fected, it could be turned over to the 
Government for official use on a national 
scale, 

Mr. Speaker, the testimony of Mr. 
Gainsbrugh represents a valuable con- 
tribution to the improvement of our em- 
ployment and unemployment statistics. 
As the nature and requirements of our 
labor force change to meet the demands 
of a technological society, the means of 
measuring labor supply and demand 
must also change. Because of its time- 
Iiness, I insert, under unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Gainsbrugh’s testimony before 
the Economic Statistics Subcommittee 
of the Joint Economic Committee on 
June 6, 1963, in the Recorp at this point: 

Jon VACANCIES AND LABOR DEMAND 
(By Martin R. Gainsbrugh) 

I was asked to deal with the strong rec- 

ommendations made by our committee for 


1 See “Measuring Employment and Unem- 
ployment,” President's Committee to Ap- 
praise Employment and Unemployment Sta- 
tistics (ch. VIII, pp. 199-205). 
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the collection of data on the avallability of 
jobs and occupational statistics. Before do- 
ing so, however, I would like to comment 
briefly on one facet of unemployment. our 
committee did not explore, and rightly so, 
since its charter did not specifically embrace 
this aspect of the problem. I refer here to 
the nature and attitude of the unemployed, 
an area which your subcommittee last year 
identified as “the most serious gap in our 
knowledge of unemployment.” 

We as a committee did not address our- 
selves to the amount and type of labor re- 
sources that remain unused at the option 
of the unemployed worker. In the chapter 
dealing with international comparisons, 
however, we did indicate that in the United 
States “the rate of unemployment is affected 
by the degree of option a worker can exer- 
cise in choosing to remain unemployed 
rather than to continue to work at unsat- 
isfactory rates of pay or hours. ‘From this 
point of view,’ the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
observes, ‘the relatively high wages of Amer- 
ican workers facilitate voluntary job changes 
that may involve a period of unemployment, 
and permit laid-off workers to hold out for 
jobs in which they can use acquired skills 
and maintain their customary wage. The 
unemployed European worker, whose hourly 
wage when employed is perhaps one third 
to one fourth that of the American, may be 

to find a job relatively soon, even if 
it means abandoning his trade and taking a 
cut in pay.’ The Japanese worker often can- 
not afford to remain unemployed and accord- 
ingly continues to lower the supply,price for 
labor until the market is cleared. * * With 
high and increasing levels of wages and un- 
employment insurance come greater options 
on the part of the displaced worker as to the 
terms of his reemployment.” 

Judging from my own personal experience 
and criticisms that have been leveled at our 
report by those who do not know how 
narrow the charter of the report was, 
American businessmen are still largely 
awaiting information on how much of our 
unemployment is optional. I would com- 
mend this for further research by this 
subcommittee. 

Our committee report emphasized that 
while broad measures of employment and un- 
employment may have been sufficient at an 
earlier time, they are increasingly inadequate 
in the context of today's rapidity of tech- 
nological change. 

We lack a feedback mechanism whereby 
the requirements of the new technology are 
reflected in organized knowledge about the 
demand for specific types of labor in the in- 
dustries and geographic areas where techno- 
logical advance is particularly pronounced. 
As the rate of technological innovation 
speeds up, we will need more knowledge of 
the job opportunities that are being created 
thereby as well as the overemphasized data 
on jobs lost. 

Your subcommittee noted in the report 
entitled, “Employment and Unemployment,” 
the need for more data to “Illuminate the 
demand side of the labor market in the way 
the present series measures the supply of 
labor.” Our committee bulit upon this in 
its recommendation that the Labor Depart- 
ment undertake the development of a pro- 
gram of Job vacancies. 

We are eargerly awaiting the initial results 
from the research program. Mean- 
while, it might be of value to take another 
look at the data on job openings collected by 
the State employment security agencies, 
especially after they gain further experience 
under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 

As a contribution in the direction of ob- 
taining more information on job vacancies, 
the conference board is currently revising its 
help-wanted advertising index, Initially, 
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interest in this index centered upon its use 
as a business indicator. Now we are explor- 
ing its possibilities of contributing to our 
understanding of the demand side of the 
local labor-market equation. 

At present we obtain help-wanted data 
from newspapers in 33 labor-market areas. 
This we now plan to expand to cover 52 
labor-market areas—practically all of the 
areas with a labor force of 150,000 or more. 
By expanding the sample in each region we 
will obtain vacancy data from areas account- 
ing for about 60 percent of nonfarm employ- 
ment in the Northeast and West, about 50 
percent of nonfarm employment in the 
North Central region, and about 35 percent 
of nonfarm employment in the South. We 
shall thus have much more information than 
heretofore on the changes that are develop- 
ing in the demand for labor locally and can 
begin to match the local demand pattern 
against the measures of local labor supply. 
From this information we can determine 
whether unemployment is rising concur- 
rently with greater demand for labor or the 
converse. Lacking such measures, we can 
neither confirm nor deny the contention 
voiced in some quarters that the total avail- 
able jobs today may match if not exceed the 
total number unemployed. 

Our present sample of 33 areas does pro- 
vide some insight into this relationship be- 
tween labor demand and supply locally. For 
example, six of the seven surplus labor-mar- 
ket areas included in our sample show sub- 
stantially less help-wanted advertising than 
they did in the mid-50’s. A priori, one would 
expect such a relationship. But In the case 
of Providence the rate of increase in help- 
wanted ads is well above the national aver- 
age but so, too, is its unemployment rate. 
Again, the correlation is not too close for 
the 25 areas which fall in the © category 
(3- to 6-percent unemployment rate). Once 
we have expanded the sample, however, we 
shall investigate this subject further, in an 
attempt to see how much parallel movement 
there is between unfilled jobs and unem- 
ployed workers in different areas. 

The existing body of data already high- 
lights the fact that severe shortages of cer- 
tain types of skills can occur even in areas 
where chronic unemployment is the norm. 
This further underscores the need for va- 
cancy data on what kinds of jobs are avail- 
able as well as where they are. Our educa- 
tional authorities, too, if they are to make 
reasonable long-term plans for training (or 
retraining) programs, must receive data on 
labor demand which will permit them to 
evaluate the impact of automation and of 
other technological changes and shifts in de- 
mand on the occupational structure of the 
labor force. The intense pressures upon the 
Nation’s educational plant make it impera- 
tive that such plant be utilized as efficiently 
as possible in terms of the product mix of 
demand, particularly in the local labor mar- 
ket. Organized information on present job 
vacancies would help in this connection— 
as would expectational measures similar to 
those developed for capital spending plans. 

In summary, our rapidly changing tech- 
nology is accelerating change in the labor 
market, and this creates a new need for cur- 
rent measures of labor demand. This point 
is recognized at least implicitly in our pre- 
valling system of economic intelligence, but 
the emphasis is still primarily upon the 
negative aspects of the problem, namely, on 
the unemployment statistics. Technology's 
main thrust over the longer run is toward 
expansion of employment rather than dis- 
placement. Labor-market experts can con- 
tribute toward easing short-run disemploy- 
ment by providing expanded information on 
present (and potential) employment demand 
and thereby helping to maximize the crea- 
tive impact of technology on our economy. 
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Comparison of unemployment and help- 
wanted advertising, 33 selected areas, 


March 1963 
Unem- Help- 
Labor |ployment) wanted, 
Cities market | rate (in index 
category order of | 1957—100 
severity) 
1 E 9.4 74.2 
2 D 82 130.9 
3 pD 7-8 7* 7 
4 D 7.3 4 
5 D 7.3 wT 
6 Cc 61 97.4 
7 D 6.0 80,7 
8 Cc 59 120.9 
9 Cc 6.8 pa 5 
10 Cc 5.8 nas 
ll D 5.8 7 2 
12 Cc 5.7 85. 4 
13 Cc 5.0 110.0 
14 Albany C 8.5 107. 6 
15 Cleveland. (e 5.5 90.4 
10 Louisville. c 5.5 104.2 
a ae Aarnio; ~ 5.5 110.0 
rm 5.4 93.8 
19 St. 5 C 5.4 101.1 
Roston C 8.2 111.6 
21 Knoxville. Cc 52 1 0 
22 Chicago Cc 5.0 75.2 
23 Memphis. 2 4.9 104.8 
24 Cincinnati. Cc 4.8 75.2 
25 Houston.. (6) 4.5 110.0 
25 Milwaukee... Cc 4.4 4.3 
27 Bult Lake City. Cc 4.3 182. 2 
28 Indianapolis.. Cc 4.3 105.2 
29 M Danon pota; 0 4.2 90,2 
80 Nashvil Cc 4.1 141.7 
31 Dallas. Cc 4.0 123.8 
32 Cc 3.1 123.1 
33 B 2.6 112 


Sources; Burean of Employment Security; the Con- 
ſerenoe Board, 

As an aside, may I mention that at our 
recent annual meeting a question was mooted 
as to whether comprehensive extension of 
automation may not create a demand for 
employees with little skill. It was argued 
that a vast crew may be required to perform 
routine maintenance and unskilled jobs such 
as replacing wornout transistors with new 
ones. Clearly such employees would not re- 
quire much vocational education. 

Sympathetic as one may be to the problems 
involved in measuring job vacancies, the 
present need for knowledge of the dimensions 
of labor demand calls for more rapid p ess 
toward implementation than has thus far 
developed. Recognizing that Federal experi- 
mentation in this direction may be particu- 
larly hazardous—in that such data, even in 
tentative and preliminary form, may be re- 
garded as official and, hence, to readily 
adopted for national policy purposes—I 
would venture to suggest experimentation 
with the collection of data at the local level 
under private auspices, hopefully with foun- 
dation support. 

By way of illustration, a pilot survey might 
be undertaken (say) in the New York City 
area to measure the volume and character of 
unfilled jobs and to relate these measures to 
the combined index of help wanted adver- 
tising and jobs registered with the State em- 
ployment service for the same area. This 
admittedly would be experimental but, prop- 
erly conceived, it would also be develop- 
mental. Because of its experimental char- 
acter such a project could best be carried 
out by a nongovernmental research organil- 
zation. Once its feasibility is demonstrated 
and satisfactory techniques are established, 
the survey could then become the responsi- 
bility of a government office. Such exper!- 
mental efforts three decades ago contributed 
to the subsequent development of the cur- 
rent reporting system on labor supply. The 
potential yield may be equally high for ex- 
perimental measures of labor demand and 
job vacancies. 
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Canadians Will Not Be Bullied by 
Kennedy-Meany Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, not con- 
tent with making a shambles of domestic 
Policy and following a foreign policy 
which continually results in gains for the 
Soviet Union, President Kennedy now 
seems to be making a determined effort 
to wreck a United States-Canadian 
friendship which has been one of the 
most remarkable alliances for nearly two 
centuries. 

President Kennedy's unholy alliance 
with American labor leaders in an effort 
to consolidate union votes has caused 
wholly unwarranted interference by this 
Government in a strictly internal labor 
affair in Canada. This effort is rightly 
resented by Canadians. The extent of 
their indignation and what it is doing to 
America's precious prestige is clearly out- 
lined in an editorial from the October 19 
issue of the Financial Post, Canada’s na- 
tional weekly of business, investment, 
and public affairs. 

I include the editorial, “Kennedy to 
Meany to Hall to Banks,” to warn my 
Colleagues in Congress what danger lies 
ahead for the United States and its 
Alliances in the unhealthy overambition 
of the Kennedys to rule. Unless it is 
sharply checked, and soon, the insatiable 
ambition of the Kennedy family may 
well lead to the ruin of not only the 
United States, but the whole free world 
Which depends for its survival upon a free 
America. 

KENNEDY TO MEANY TO HALL To BANKS 

President Kennedy wants to be reelected 
next year but Canadians don't like being a 
Punching bag in his political warmup. 

The American Government is busily en- 
gaged in trying to run the affairs of dozens 
of countries around the world. It wears the 
robes and halo of sanctity. It is on the side 
of “progress” or “democracy” or freedom“ 
or something that sounds good. 

Certainly no responsible member of the 
Western Alliance will envy the most power- 
ful nation on earth its responsibilities or 
deny its generosity or seriously criticize what 
the Americans stand for in the cold war. 

But more and more the habit of pushing 
other people around is growing on the Ken- 
nedys and their clansmen in Washington. 

This is frequently and amply demon- 
strated within the United States. Indeed, 
terrifying American citizens into behavior 
Pleasing to the Kennedy's is currently the 
Political sport of the President's brother 
the Attorney General. 

Quite a few people and corporations who 
do not please the Kennedys are now finding 
that their current and past income tax re- 
turns are being reviewed. 

And who is there who won't be intimi- 
dated by that, even if their income reports 
are all clean as a whistle? This Attorney 
General “discipline” is so intimidating, in 
ao the U.S. news media don't write about 


Now, with their bullying, strategy per- 
Tected at home, the Kennedys and their co- 
n 
abroad. 
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Take the latest example of outrageous in- 
terference—the American pressure against 
the Canadian Government over the labor 
union war on the Great Lakes. 

Belatedly, the Canadian Government 
stepped into this mess and the trustee 
scheme is about to be implemented, 

But the spectacle of the White House and 
the U.S. Secretary of Labor and the whole 
weighty machinery of the U.S. Government 
being gassed up to tell the Wanadian Gov- 
ernment what it can and cannot do about a 
Canadian problem is, to say the least, un- 
pleasant. 

ALLIANCE, YES; HOLY, NO 


Here is the cast of characters and here is 
the play. 1 

Kennedy needs the labor union vote in his 
presidential contest next year. That means 
he needs the unqualified support of George 
Meany, the powerful head of the AFL-CIO. 

Meany is shaky in his lucrative job. Quite 
a few big union leaders are gunning for him, 
notably Walter Reuther of the Auto Workers. 

To protect his hide, Meany needs all the 
friends he can keep and so he will do any- 
thing to please Paul Hall, the very powerful 
international boss of the Seafarers Union. 

Paul Hall, in turn, very much needs the 
support of Hal Banks—and the money Banks 
gets out of his Canadian union members. 

So when the US. Secretary of Labor 
solemnly makes an official pilgrimage to 
Ottawa (nobody can recall that happening 
before) and when he makes public declara- 
tions telling the Canadian Government what 
to do, he is merely doing a chore for Ken- 
nedy who wants to do a favor for George 
Meany, who needs Hall, who needs the no- 
torlous Hal Banks. 

From Mr. Kennedy’s point of view, Canada 
is quite unimportant. It would, in most 
respects, be a lot simpler for the White House 
and the U.S. Government if we didn’t exist at 
all as a separate country. 

It is tragic that a man of such great endow- 
ments as Kennedy should, with increasing 
frequency, be revealed as having a serious 
defect of character. His intellect and con- 
science too often fail him in ‘assessment of 
the appropriate and seemly exercise of power. 

The proverb, The end justifies the means” 
with the Kennedy clan too often becomes 


, “The end justifies any means.” 


Hal Banks and John F. Kennedy will un- 
derstand each other completely. As suc- 
cessful men, they have good reason to ad- 
mire each other. 

Both Banks and Kennedy are good at 
kicking people around. Canadians who have 
not taken the oath of allegiance to the White 
House and to the U.S. Congress have very 
good cause for extreme distaste, 


Braceros Guaranteed More Than 
Domestics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEC G. OLSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article appeared 
in the Tuesday, October 22, 1963, issue 
of the Los Angeles Times. To those 
who contend that there is no correlation 
between our domestic.agricultural work- 
ers and the bringing in of Mexican 
Nationals under Public Law 78, this ar- 
ticle again points out very clearly the 
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adverse effect felt by our American 

farmworkers: 

BRACEROS GUARANTEED MORE THAN DOMESTICS 
(By Ruben Salazar) 

Firenaucu.—Stooping braceros picked pear 
tomatoes nearby as a $125-a-week “pusher” 
talked about a system which makes him a 
comfortable living but leaves a bad taste 
in his mouth. 

“Of course, there aren't enough domestic 
workers to pick tomatoes,” he said. There's 
not enough idiots around, even in the 
sticks.” 

Farmwork has become so disreputable in 
our affluent society, he complained, that 
“I'm known as a ‘pusher’ now instead of a 
foreman as in the past.” 

Why is farmwork looked down upon? 

“You see those braceros? The rate for 
picking those pear tomatoes is 25 cents a 
box. This crop isn’t too good, so they're 
not picking more than 2½ or 3 boxes an 
hour. 

HATE-FILLED BATTLE 

“Say they work the usual 10 hours a day 
at this rate. They'd be making $32.50 to 
$37.50 a 5-day week. But because these men 
are braceros they're assured at least $1 an 
hour under international agreement, 

“So they'll make at least $50 a 5-day week. 

“Not the domestic, though. He's not pro- 
tected by a minimum wage law and must 
pick this crop at 60 to 75 cents an hour. A 
domestic would make $32.50 to $37.50 a 5- 
day week on this crop—not $50 like the 
bracero. 

“You see why the domestic will not pick 
these tomatoes?” 

Around such arguments—and figures, of 
course, vary from field to field—revolve a 
bitter, hate-filled battle between big grow- 
ers and labor unions. 

But the fact remains that, unlike the 
bracero, domestic agricultural workers are 
not protected by a contract minimum. The 
wage-and-hour provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act do not cover agriculture. 

The Council of California Growers points 
out, however, that wages of California agri- 
cultural workers are the highest in the 
Nation and insists that braceros are not driv- 
ing down domestic farm wages. 

J. J. Miller, manager of the Agricultural 
Producers Labor Committee, a grower or- 
ganization, says that if the agricultural work- 
ers’ wages are low—and he'll debate that 
it is because “the agricultural economy is not 
in a healthy or prosperous condition,” 

FARM INCOME DOWN 

Testifying before the California Agricul- 
tural Labor Commission, Miller said: 

“During the 10-year period between 1947 
and 1957, farm wages rose 32 percent, which 
is approximately one-half the increase in 
industrial wages. But during this same pe- 
riod of time manufacturing income and prof- 
its rose more than 32 percent while farm 
income was decreasing, and the prices the 
farmers had to pay for all the goods and 
services he had to buy were increasing.” 

The farmer and his laborers, Miller con- 
tinued, “are in the same economic boat.” 

“They are both victims of the depressed 
state of agriculture, but of the two, the 
laborer has fared better the past 10 years 
than the farmer. In that time farm wages 
have increased substantially while farm in- 
come has declined. 

“The problem of employer-employee rela- 
tions in agriculture is the problem of the 
farmer and of agriculture generally.” 

PROBLEM STILL UNSOLVED 

“To try to raise the level of farm wages 
by organization, unionization, collective bar- 
gaining, political or economic pressure, does 
not solve the basic problem involved, but 
only aggravates it, and adds to the miseries 
and inequities already oppressing the Ameri- 
can farmer.” 
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Besides, says Miller, a “large segment of 
(agricultural) workers“ believe “they are 
better off in farm work than in being herded 
like cattle and sheep into union corrals.” 

Speaking to domestic agricultural workers 
from Weedpatch to Stockton, a Times re- 
porter-photographer team didn’t find any 
noticeable enthusiasm for unionization. 

Cesar Chavez, general director of the Na- 
tional Farm Workers union, says labor or- 
ganizers are aware of this apathy.” 

“But let's face it: Most agricultural work- 
ers are in the lowest educational level and 
don't even understand what unionization 
means,” he said. “Many are Mexican immi- 
grants who think joining a union could get 
them in trouble. 

“We're now in the process of educating ag- 
ricultural workers in the importance of 

ng.” 

A member of the Emergency Committee To 
Aid Parm Workers added, “It cannot be de- 
nied that domestic agricultural workers have 
no protection at all. 

“The bracero at least has a contract backed 
by international law,” the member said, “but 
the domestic worker has nothing.“ 


DESERVES PROTECTION 


“Surely the domestic worker deserves some 
kind of protection so he can have guaran- 
teed work for a specified period at a guaran- 
teed minimum wage, plus transportation and 
ae which the bracero has 


ag Green, director of the AFL-CIO agricul- 
tural workers’ organizing committee, says 
that if there is a shortage of domestic farm 
workers it’s because braceros are treated bet- 
ter than domestics. 

But he denies that the labor shortage is 
anywhere near as acute as the farm lobby 
1 the department of employment contend 


“There's no job that Americans won't do if 
they get paid for it,” Green said. “The argu- 
ment that braceros must be brought into the 
country because domestics won't do the 
work Is ridiculous. 

“How many braceros do you find working 
as floor layers, cement masons, roofers? 
What is worse than working as a roofer, with 
that hot tar stinking in your face all day, or 
cleaning out the sewers? But you find 
Americans doing this work, because they get 
paid well.” 


Address of Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. Speaker, the 
great mayor of the great city of New 
York, at a dinner of the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies in the city of New 
York on October 13, 1963, made an ad- 
dress that for its content is an outstand- 
ing statement which presents a serious 
problem affecting not alone my city but 
other large cities in the United States. 
It evidences great depth of feeling and 
understanding and I am pleased to in- 
clude it as part of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

ADDRESS OF Mayor ROBERT F, WAGNER AT 
DINNER OF FEDERATION OF JEWISH PHILAN- 
THROPIES 
I am touched and honored to receive your 

award. 

The mayor of New York, no matter who he 
may be, ls not ordinarily in grave danger of 
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having his head turned by too much praise. 
By the very nature of his job, he hears 
enough of the other to maintain a sense of 
balance. So I must say that I enjoy listen- 
ing to a little counterpoint. 

Very seriously, I only hope I continue to 
deserve your approval in the field of social 
concern for what might be termed the com- 
passionate services of government. 

My deep concern with these aspects of 
government result, I might say, from both 
environmental and hereditary factors. But 
almost anyone with a heart to feel and with 
eyes to see must understand the present need 
for these programs—and for much more than 
these programs—the need for the answers 
still undiscovered to the problems of the 
poor, the underprivileged, the deprived, and 
the human targets of discrimination. 

At this point, let me tell you how pleased 
I was with your rather unique letter of in- 
vitation to this occasion, signed by your dis- 
tinguished president, whom I am proud to 
claim as a friend, Irving Felt. This letter 
read somewhat as follows: 

“You will be tempted,” the letter said, “to 
make a speech in praise of the federation and 
all that it is trying to do.” 

Irving Felt was, of course, right. I was 
so tempted. The federation includes 116 
agencies, many of whom are the top lead- 
ers in social services and welfare. 

But your letter urged me to resist the 
temptation and the impulse to spend my 
time in congratulating you upon your 
achievements. Irving Felt wrote that al- 
though most of you would love to hear praise 
of your good deeds, you would much rather 
that I direct myself to some of the important 
issues and problems in social health and 
welfare that confront our city today. 

So I will. 

I know this is a sophisticated audience of 
serious-minded men and women. So my 
remarks will be designed not to please but 
to provoke your thoughts. Let me begin by 
emphasizing the deep feeling I know we all 
share for our city. We have reason to be 
proud of it and to be glad that we live 
and/or work in it, Just consider its won- 
derful multilingual, multicultured popula- 
tion. Consider its unexampled treasures in 
intellectual, social, cultural and natural re- 
sources. We are truly the metropolis of 
the world. 

But New York City is no longer the rich- 
est community, per capita, in the United 
States. Today we are well down the list. 
In terms of the median wage for working 
men and women of this city, we have slipped 
substantially below the position of leader- 
ship we once held. One-fourth of our fam- 
ilies have an income of $4,000 or less—and 
$4,000 is now considered the poverty line 
for families with children. Of course, this 
is, in part, the result of in-migration. But 
I am not going to try to analyze in detail 
the economic and demographic factors 
which have resulted in this situation. We 
do have a very robust, vibrant, tough and 
vital economy; and in this, we are more for- 
tunate than many other cities, communities 
and areas in the country. 

But we must not blink our eyes to the 
plain economic facts that we have a very 
great many people who live in the lower- 
income range, including a very substantial 
number who are poor to the point of grim 
privation. 

Within the last decade there has migrated 
to our city a very great number I have heard 
the figure of 2 million—who, to the extent 
that they are employed, fall into the lowest 
income ranges, and require outside support 
and assistance for either themselves or their 
families or both, so that they may maintain 
a bare minimal level of decent living. 

Our city ts a very great city, but its won- 
ders are related to a great collection of prob- 
lems. One of these is poverty in the 
immediate vicinity of great wealth. The 
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most keenly felt poverty is that found in 
the shadow of relative luxury. The slums 
seem far worse immediately off Park and 
Lexington Avenues above 96th Street, than 
to the Lower East Side where there is no 
comparison with wealth. In all these as in 
other depressed and deteriorated neighbor- 
hoods c our city, the poor live together. 
Where they live, there are slums. And 
where there are slums, they live. Some- 
times it works one way; sometimes it works 
the other. 

In most of those areas—and I mean where 
the poor live—there is the highest incidence 
of juvenile delinquency, of narcotics addic- 
tion, of illegitimacy, of mental retardation, 
of theft and violence, of unemployment and 
also of anger, frustration, resentment, and 
hate. 

I hasten to say that neighborhoods with 
such phenomena are to be found in every 
major city in America today—and New York 
City has been contending with these cir- 
cumstances far more successfully than many 
other cities. 

Thus, our crime rate per capita is well 
below that of most of the major cities of the 
country. 

In these impoverished areas you can find 
unemployed as many as 30 percent of the 
out-of-school youth and as many as 20 per- 
cent of the adults. 

Knock on almost any door and you will 
find heartbreak. But you will also find it 
in those same neighborhoods an ample num- 
ber of families and individuals exemplifying 
the highest qualities of honesty, integrity, 
diligence, industry, and sacrifice, and the 
highest moral principles, living next door to 
the most depraved. 

Many individuals and family units in 
these neighborhoods are the clients of pub- 
lic or private welfare agencies, and fre- 
quently both. I shudder to think what 
would happen to some of these families, and 
what would have happened to many, many 
others, if it had not been for the services 
of these agencies and the efforts of the in- 
dividual social workers who have brought 
counsel and assistance to these individu- 
als and families. 

On the other hand, there is an increasing 
accumulation of circumstantial evidence 
raising grave doubt as to whether the funda- 
mental answers to the problems presented by 
these areas and the people in them, are to be 
found in the current methods, approaches 
and resources of our social and welfare 
agencies. 

I suggest to you and especially to the pro- 
fessionals in what I have called the compas- 
sionate services that now is the time to re- 
examine and revalue the basic assumptions, 
methods and approaches now being pursued 
to see whether they cannot somehow be put 
together in a somewhat different pattern or 
applied in different ways to yield greater 
results, 

We all know that there are individuals who 
have been the recipients of one or another 
kind of public or private social welfare as- 
sistance, including public assistance all their 
lives, and likewise their mothers before them, 
and their mothers before them—the 5o- 
called second, third and fourth generation 
welfare clients. 

I am not suggesting that to remedy the 
situation we ought to cut down on public 
welfare or on private agency efforts. I am 
not for letting the child suffer for the sins of 
the mother or the father—or forcing the 
helpless to shift for themselves. I myself put 
little stock in the easy complaint that we 
are coddling the disadvantaged. Those who 
take such a point of view are either naive or 
insensitive to human values. I see the mat- 
ter in a far different light. 

What we need is not to devote less of our 
resources to the solution of the problem, but 
more, and more effectively, 
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There is a hard-dollar cost for the efforts 
the city government has been making on the 
Social front and I fear that we are approach- 
ing the limit of the amount that our local 
government can pay to contain the prob- 
lems I have described. 

For the current fiscal year our total ex- 
pense budget is somewhat in excess of $3 
Dillion. Of this vast sum of money, we are 
Spending this year between $1 billion and 
$11, billion for social, health, and welfare 
purposes, in other words, for the expenses 
of the welfare department, the health de- 
partment, the hospitals department, the 
youth board, and the component expendi- 
tures of many departments in special serv- 
ices for the poor, the sick, the weak, and the 
disadvantaged. 

In addition to this, we are spending close 
to $800 million for education. So we are 
Spending well over half of our budget for 
what might be called social welfare purposes 
plus education. If through the expendi- 
ture of this amount of money we were meet- 
ing the problem and making some headway 
against it, the price would be reasonable— 
in fact, it would be a bargain. But we must 
face the fact that the reverse is true. The 
problem is gaining headway against us, and 
we are at the outer limits of our present 
resources. 

The question we must answer is: How can 
We provide more services with our present 
resources and how can we devote what new 
resources we can possibly secure to making 
real headway against our growing problems? 

It is also a fact that a very great percent- 
age of the budgets of most private agencies 
are today supplied by government through 
contracts, subcontracts, and grants, pay- 
ments, and fees of various kinds. The rela- 
tionship between public and private agen- 
cies, both fiscal and jurisdictional, needs to 
be reexamined. 

Within recent years a new dynamic factor 
has been added to the situation. I refer to 
automation. This offspring of the marriage 
of science and technology at first held forth 
a bright promise of freeing the factory work- 
ers from the chain gangs of the assembly 
line, It was the assembly line that brought 
the unskilled workers from the hills and the 
cotton fields into industry. And automation 
Was to free the factory hand from this new 
Peonage. But alas, the effect of automation 
has been to condemn hundreds of thousands 
to unemployment and the welfare rolls. 

I have heard John I. Snyder, the great 
Pioneer industrialist in automation say that 
40,000 jobs a week are being automated out 
of existence. This same Mr. Snyder has said, 
and I quote, “It is a myth that all those who 
lose their jobs to automation can be re- 
trained and put into other jobs requiring 
higher skills and paying more money.” 

Prof. Charles C. Killingsworth of the 
University of Michigan asserts that there is 
a substantial amount of invisible unemploy- 
ment in our country which is not even 
Statistically recognized. These are people 
Who have become discouraged even from 
looking for work. He thus puts total cur- 
rent unemployment in our country at 8.8 
Percent rather than the official figure of 6 
Percent. 

Finally, within the last several years, still 
another explosive factor has made its ap- 
pearance all neighborhoods, city, and 
State lines. I refer to the uprising of the 
American Negro, who now stands before us 
in the center of the public arena, demand- 
ing full social, economic and political rights 
and justice—now. This social explosion is 
taking place side by side with the 
Phenomenon of increasing unemployment 
and growing social and economic distress, 
and the general worsening of the running 
Sore of poverty and disadvantage. 

It is a fact that the gap between the liv- 
ing standards of the haves and the haye- 
nots has widened in recent years, This is a 
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major component of the fuel that inflames 
intergroup relations in our city. 

It was at about the turn of the century 
that Samuel Gompers, the first president of 
the American Federation of Labor, said in 
militant tones, “We want more—now.” To- 
day the American Negro, imbued with the 
same and perhaps even a greater spirit of 
militancy, says, according to Martin Luther 
King, that “What the American Negro wants 
can be expressed in three words: All, here, 
and now.” 

It is in the light of this flaming spirit 
that we see, with special clarity, the need 
for a new forward surge in the treatment of 
the problems of those who, until recently, 
have been considered the concern only of 
the social worker. 

Well, what shall we, in this city, do? In 
other words, what can we do that is within 
our powers and what shall we advocate that 
is within the range of reason and practical- 
ity? 

I shall not pretent—nor is it required of 
me—to give you a full prescription to meet 
the situation, nor a full program to meet 
the problem. Instead, I submit for your 
consideration, and that of the public, some 
general approaches which, in my Judgment, 
are necessary to start us along the way to 
successful programs. 

First of all, we must bring to bear upon 
the complex of complex social problems the 
total arsenal of private and public resources, 
which must include neighborhood and com- 
munity mobilization, the direct and vastly 
enlarged assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and greatly increased assistance from 
the State government, too. 

Above all, we must begin to treat the 
problems I have referred to, both separately 
and together, as related and not as separate 
ones. 

There must be a much closer coordination 
of the economic and the social attack upon 
these problems. We must mount an all-out 
offensive—an all-out war—against poverty 
as well as against discrimination, and dis- 
advantage. 

The problem of unemployment and lack 
of skills among the unemployed, for in- 
stance, must be met by a coordinated Fed- 
eral, State, and local effort on the vocational 
training front—spearheaded by neighbor- 
hood and community undertakings to moti- 
vate our young people to seek the training 
and to equip themselves to find a new and 
useful place in our economy. 

Education and vocational training can and 
must be the atomic weapon—the Polaris 
missile—of our attack upon this phase of 
the problem. I have used this figure of 
speech advisedly. We must bring our edu- 
cational and vocational training procedures 
and content up to date, and move them 
forward into the 7th decade of the 20th 
century. They are substantially behind that 
now. 

We must seek the ways and means of 
providing sheltered work opportunities for 
young people who have never had the ac- 

tance with even the rudiments of work 
experience. 

We must do much more and better than 
we have done before in encouraging com- 
munity organizations and self-help with 
Government help, 

We must do all this and do it soon. 


With regard to money and fiscal ways and 
means, I believe that one change we must 
make is to enlarge the direct channels of 
communication and financial aid between 
the Federal Government and the localities. 

To require that Federal aid to the localities 
be banked against the State government like 
a billiard ball, in order to reach local hands, 
introduces into the procedure just another 
handler, another jobber, and constitutes a 
source of delay and inefficiency. 

The house is burning down. This is no 
time for an old-fashioned bucket brigade 
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with the State government standing as a 
nonessential relay point in the process, 

These are my rather scatter-shot proposals 
tor action and progress. I know we must 
take action. We must make progress. 

The forces against which we contend are 
dynamic. We must make headway against 
them, or we will lose momentum and the 
capacity to direct our force and forces 
against our real enemies: poverty, dis- 
crimination, ignorance, uselessness, hope- 
lessness, frustration, hate, prejudice, and 
Tear. 

these enemies, we must sally forth, 
under bright and flying banners. Nor may 
we rest until our enemies are overcome. 


John W. Higginson Retires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday, November 2, 1963, 
our good friend, Officer John Higginson, 
will retire after 8 years of distinguished 
service as a member of the Capitol Police 
Force. We in the northeast corner of the 
Old House Office Building, will particu- 
larly miss John and the cheerful greet- 
ings in the morning that he extended to 
Congressmen and staffers alike. _ 

Mr. Higginson has not only had a dis- 
tinguished career on the Capitol Police 
Force but also as a member of the Fall 
River, Mass., police force which he served 
with for 29 years. Following his retire- 
ment from the Fall River Police Depart- 
ment in 1951, he came to Washington to 
be near his two children and his grand- 
children and to go to work on the Capitol 
Police Force. 

Throughout his life, John has been in- 
terested in the youth of America. In his 
native town of Fall River he has served 
as president of the Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America and has been a direc- 
tor of that organization for 15 years. As 
a member of the Scottish Rite Masonic 
Order, he also served as adviser to the 
Order of Demolay. 

When World War I broke out, John 
enlisted in the Navy and served as a chief 
shipfitter until the end of the war. His 
interest in veterans’ affairs has contin- 
ued and he is an active member of the 
American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

I know that John Higginson's many 
friends on the Hill will join with me in 
extending our appreciation and gratitude 
for the fine friendly service that he has 
rendered while working at the Capitol, 
and to wish him many happy and suc- 
cessful years to come in the future. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate debated foreign aid bill and passed 28 measures on calendar call. 


House passed CIA retirement bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 19491-19508 
Bills Introduced: 4 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2268-2271; and S.J. Res. 129. 
Page 19492 
Dixie Project: Senate resumed consideration of and 
passed with committee amendments S. 26, to authorize 
construction and operation of the Dixie project, Utah. 
Pages 19513-19516 
Calendar Call: On call of calendar, 28 measures were 
passed, of which 21 were private: 
Without amendment and cleared for President: 

Courts: H.R. 2835, to clarify the status of Federal cir- 
cuit and district judges retired from regular active 
service; : 

Bankruptcy: H.R. 1049, to amend the Bankruptcy Act 
with respect to the filing of claims in chapter II pro- 
ceedings; 

Schools—New Hampshire and Vermont: H. J. Res. 
626, granting congressional consent to the establishment 
of the Hanover, N.H., and Norwich, Vt., Interstate 
School District; 

Courts: H.R. 2985, permitting civil actions on tort 
claims to be brought in the district court of the district 
where the act or omission occurred; and 

Private bills: 11 private bills, H.R. 4145, 1311, 1345, 
2260, 2445, 2754, 2757, 2968, 3384, 6097, 6260. 

Without amendment and cleared for House: 

Sport bribes: S. 741, to prohibit schemes in interstate 
or foreign commerce from influencing by bribery the 
outcome of sporting contests; 

Trading With the Enemy: S. 1451, conferring juris- 
diction of the Court of Claims to render judgments 
upon certain claims arising under the Trading With 
the Enemy Act; and 
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Private bills: Seven private bills, S. 716, 1385, 1446, 
1479, 1516, 1812, and 1129. 
With amendment and cleared for House: 
Administrative Conference: S. 1664, to create an Ad- 
ministrative Conference to study the mutual problems 
of Federal administrative agencies; and 
Private bills: Two private bills, S. 1524 and 1737. 
Resolution adopted without amendment: 
Private resolution: S. Con. Res. 66. 
Pages 19562-19567, 19572 
Rivers and Harbors: Senate concurred in House 
amendment to S. 1523, to make certain changes in the 
functions of the Beach Erosion Board and the Board 


of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, This action 
cleared the bill for the White House. Page 19573 


Foreign Aid: Senate continued debate of S. 7885, au- 
thorizing funds to continue the foreign assistance pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1964. 
Question of adoption of committee amendment (in 
nature of a substitute) was pending at recess. 
Pages 19508, 19516-19525, 19568-19574 
Confirmations: The following nominations were con- 
firmed: Frank Kowalski, of Connecticut, to be member 
of the Subversive Activities Control Board; and LaVern 
R. Dilweg, of Wisconsin, and Theodore Jaffe, of Rhode 
Island, to be members of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission. Page 19576 
Nominations: Numerous Air Force nominations were 
received. Pages 19574-19576 
Quorum Call: One quorum call was taken today. 
Page 19527 
Program for Thursday: Senate met at noon and re- 
cessed at 5:12 p.m. until noon Thursday, October 31, 
when it will continue consideration of H.R. 7885, for- 
eign aid bill. Page 19574 


Truth in Lending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the American consumer deserves to know 
just how much he is paying for the goods 
he buys. The distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Doveras] continues 
to present to Congress and the American 
public evidence of the need for legisla- 
tion requiring disclosure of the true cost 
of goods purchased on credit. 

Just 3 days ago, Senator DOUGLAS 
brought to our attention another ex- 
ample of the flagrant trespass of con- 
sumer rights, this time in Nebraska, 
where the Supreme Court held that in- 
stallment loans amounting to an esti- 
mated $1 billion, had been usurious. 

I want to join the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois, as I have joined 
him in cosponsorship, in urging imme- 
diate and favorable action on S. 750, the 
truth-in-lending bill, and at this time 
commend to the Senate an article by 
Senator Douctas, “Who's Afraid of the 
Truth?” in the October issue of the Car- 
penter, which once again clearly demon- 
strates why S. 750 is must legislation. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEE REAL Cost oF CREDIT: WHo's AFRAID oF 
THE TRUTH? 
(By Pavut H. Dovcras, U.S. Senator, from 
Illinois) 

Are we Americans who borrow and buy on 
credit entitled to know the truth about the 
cost of consumer credit? Those of us in 
Congress who have sponsored the truth-in- 
lending bill—which would require full dis- 
closure of the true costs of consumer credit— 
believe that the borrower has the right to 
know what credit is costing him. So do 
thousands of citizens who have written to 
us expressing their strong support for this 
proposed legislation. 

The truth-in-lending bill would simply re- 
quire that all lenders or sellers on credit such 
as small loan companies, automobile dealers, 
commercial banks and department stores tell 
the customer—before the contract is signed— 
and tell him in writing—just how much the 
credit is really costing. - 

This written statement must include the 
number of months the contract runs, the 
amount of the monthly payment and—most 
important—the total amount of the finance 
charge expressed in dollars and cents and 
the simple or true annual interest rate on 
the debt actually owed. 

Thus, if you wanted to finance a used 
car for 18 months, the dealer would be re- 
quired to tell you that on your unpaid bal- 
ance of $700 with monthly payments of 
$46.11, the finance charge would be $129.98 
and the true annual interest rate would be 
22 percent. 
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Or if you were buying goods on a depart- 
ment store or mail-order house revolving 
credit account, the store would be required 
not only to send a regular monthly bill 
identifying the dollars-and-cents charge for 
credit but also to tell you that the “small 
service charge“ of 1½ percent per month 
really amounted to 18 percent interest per 
year. 

Under the truth-In-lending legislation 
every borrower would know in advance— 
before signing on the dotted line—of the 
price of credit in two ways, the dollar cost 


.and the true finance or interest rate on the 


unpaid balance. This would enable the 
wage earner and housewife to compare ac- 
curately the costs of different credit plans 
offered by lenders and sellers and to shop 
as carefully for credit as for other items in 
the family budget. 

For the past 3 years my subcommittee of 
the Senate Banking Committee has held 
extensive hearings on the truth-in-lending 
bill. The record of this congressional inves- 
tigation of consumer credit practices demon- 
strates over and over again that many, if not 
most, consumers are either unaware, con- 
fused, or badly misinformed about the true 
interest rates and charges they pay for varl- 
ous types of credit. 

In New York one witness testified that he 
bought furniture from a local furniture store 
for $389. Later he received in the mail a 
statement showing that he owed $588, to be 
repaid in monthly installments over 24 
months. In other words, he was charged 
$199 for credit for 24 months. 

We were shocked to learn that this 
amounted to an interest rate of 49 percent. 
If this witness had known that an interest 
rate of 49 percent was being charged him, I 
doubt that he would have purchased the 
furniture from this store. 

Another witness bought a bed for $200 
from another store. He was told that he 
would be charged an additional $76 for inter- 
est. However, his contract required him to 
pay back $23 per month for 2 years. We 
Ugure the true interest in this case was 
168 percent. 

A third witness bought a television set on 
credit for 30 months. We figured out the 
interest. rate on this transaction, and it 
turned out to be 143 percent. We asked the 
witness whether, had she known the interest 
rate which she was being charged, she would 
have signed the contract. The witness re- 
plied: “Never in my life.” 

In Pittsburgh a witness testified that he 
borrowed $900 from a small loan company 
and was told that his monthly payments 
would be $58.10 for 24 months. We figured 
the interest rate in this case, and it turned 
out to be 52 percent, Would you have 
signed this contract if you had known that 
you were being charged 52 percent interest? 

Of course, some of these are unusual 
cases, but it could happen to you. Why 
don’t you test yourself about true interest 
rates and credit charges? I doubt that many 
wage earners are aware that: 

The small monthly service charge of 114 
percent on department store charge accounts 
is usually a true annual interest rate of 18 
percent, 

The 3-percent-per-month plan of small 
loan companies is really 36 percent per year. 

The advertised 5-percent rate on home 
improvement loans is not less than a 6-per- 
cent home mortgage but nearly twice as 
much. 

The so-called 6-percent rate offered by 
some used car dealers is always 12 percent per 


year and sometimes very much higher—as 
much as an 18- to 25-percent interest rate 
per year. 

The 4% - percent new car financing plan of 
some commercial banks 18 really 9 percent 
per year. 

Credit plans for teenagers now being pro- 
moted by some retailers as only pennies per 
year sometimes amount to 80 percent inter- 
est per year. 

These are not unusual cases but merely a 
few common practices Involving inaccurate 
or misleading interest rate information, 
Test yourself. 

Do you know what the finance charge and 
the true annual interest rate were the last 
time you borrowed money or bought on 
credit? 

In the spring of 1962, President Kennedy 
sent a special message to Congress proposing 
a new program for consumer protection, in- 
cluding a basic “bill of rights” for the Amer- 
ican consumer. These rights of the individ- 
ual include, the President said, “the right to 
be informed—to be protected against frau- 
dulent, deceitful or grossly misleading infor- 
mation, advertising, labeling or other prac- 
tices—and to be given the facts he needs to 
make an informed choice.” 

To help guarantee this right, the President 
urged Congress to pass the truth-in-lending 
bill. Public support is widespread, but op- 
position in the Senate has prevented enact- 
ment of the bill. To overcome this opposi- 
tion will require determined support for 
truth-in-lending by the individual borrower 
and buyer. 

This should not be a partisan matter. 
Consumers who are Republicans need protec- 
tion just as much as consumers who are 
Democrats. 

All we who advocate truth-in-lending legis- 
lation are asking is that the consumer be 
told the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth—in advance—about the in- 
terest rates and finance charges he is asked 
to pay when he borrows money or buys an 
article on the installment plan. 


Short-Term Economic Growth Compari- 
sons of Little Validity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, until re- 
cently it was fashionable to cite a high 
level of economic growth in the Com- 
mon Market in support of the argument 
for expansionary fiscal policies at home. 
It was frequently said—particularly by 
administration spokesmen—that the 
growth rate of the United States was 
lagging seriously behind that of the 
Common Market and that in order to 
catch up it was necessary for the United 
States to do as the Europeans had done 
and follow even -more expansionary 
fiscal policies, including large budget 
deficits. 

Little is heard of this argument today, 
and the reason is quite clear. The 
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growth of GNP in the Common Market 
has dropped steadily since 1961 in spite 
of the fact that budget deficits are still 
the rule among the member nations. 
For 1963 it is expected that the US. 
growth will be more than 4.5 percent or 
well above the expansion expected in the 
Common Market. 

It should be clear from this experience 
that short-term growth comparisons as 
a basis for economic debate are virtually 
worthless. It is distressing enough 
when they emanate from the uninformed 
but doubly so when the highest spokes- 
men of the administration use them to 
push their economic theories. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
a New York Times article of October 27 
dealing with Common Market economic 
expansion in the Recor at this point: 
ITALIAN GROWTH SEEN Best or Six: COMMON 

MARKET SURVEYS MEMBERS’ 1963 EXPAN- 

SION 

(By Edward T. O'Toole) 

BRUSSELS, October 28.—Italy is expected 
to show the greatest, and West Germany the 
least, economic expansion in 1963 among the 
Common Market members. 

The prediction was made in a new sur- 
vey by the Executive Commission of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. 

The Commission’s economists predicted 
that Italy’s increase this year in the gross 
national product—the value of goods and 
services—would rise about 5 percent from 
that in 1962, Germany's rate of expansion 
is expected to be about 3 percent. 

France, with a gross national product gain 
of about 4.5 percent, will run closest to the 
average of slightly above 4 percent that was 
predicted for the whole community, which 
comprises Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 

A 3.5-PERCENT GAIN SEEN 


The last three—the Benelux countries— 
are expected to raise their product about 3.5 
percent in 1963. The Commission, which 
published these figures on its latest survey, 
“The Economic Situation in the Community,” 
used the preceding year's prices in its com- 
parisons of each country's year-to-year gains. 

This year's rate of gain in the gross na- 
tional product for the Common Market will 
reflect the continuing drop in the rate of 
economic expansion that the community has 
experienced in recent years. 

The product for the Common Market mem- 
bers rose 5.4 percent in 1961 and 4.9 percent 
last year. The 1963 rate of expansion is ex- 
pected to be about 12 percent below that of 
1962. 

The US. gross national product, rising 
almost $9 billion in the third quarter, is 
expected to exceed easily $580 billion for the 
year. This would reflect a gain of more 
than 4.5 percent, well above the Common 
Market expansion rate. 

The value of the Common Market product 
in 1963 is expected to aggregate about $230 
billion, not quite 40 percent of the U.S. 
total. 


Tribute to Tom Connally 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave heretofore granted to revise and 
extend my remarks, I want to join my 
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colleagues in lamenting the passing of 
our great and distinguished Senator Tom 
Connally. Senator Connally was one of 
the giants that Texas has produced. He 
was a giant not only in Texas but in the 
Senate and throughout the Nation. His 
long service in the House and the Senate 
enabled him to leave a record of accom- 
plishments that will endure for years 
and years to come. He was an author- 
ity on foreign affairs, his judgment in 
that field always commanded the highest 
respect, and it was sought not only by 
his colleagues but by the executive branch 
of our Government. I want to extend to 
Mrs. Connally and the other members of 
the family my deep sympathy and un- 
derstanding in their great loss. All of 
Texas joins them in their sorrow. 


Word From the Wise: Hon. James A. 
Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr, CAREY. Mr. Speaker, all of us in 
the free world hope and trust that we 
are moving forward along the path of 
peace. But while peace is our highest 
aspiration, only realistic appraisals, con- 
stantly and coldly assessing the facts, 
feints, and forces, of our Communist 
enemies will preserve our security. The 
telling point is that the Communists 
have not yielded up 1 acre of ground 
to freedom and constantly strive to ad- 
vance totalitarian enslavement when- 
ever and wherever a penetration is pos- 
sible. It is for this reason that our Na- 
tion now bears the burden of the largest 
defense commitment in our history. 
The wisdom of this course, keeping our 
powder dry, is urged upon us by the for- 
mer Postmaster General of the United 
States, Hon. James A. Farley, of New 
York. I am pleased to insert in the 
Recorp at this point a recent speech that 
received favorable comment editorially 
in the Ramona, Calif., Sentinel: 


Wise Worps From James A. FARLEY 


We live in a time of danger—undoubtedly 
the greatest danger the world has ever faced, 
if only because of the incredibly destructive 
power of the weapons possessed and readied 
by the two great power camps. This dark 
fact is continually on the mind of every 
thoughtful American. 

But are we, as a people, facing up to it as 
we can and must? Are we making the most 
of all the resources we have? - 

If James A. Farley, once a member of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's Cabinet, for 8 years chair- 
man- of the Democratico National Committee, 
and long a national figure, is right, we are 
not. The lead article in the July issue of the 
Reader's Digest, which is condensed from an 
address Mr, Farley made before the Execu- 
tives’ Club of Chicago, presents his view in 
an effort to remind his countrymen “* * * 
of the stuff they are made of.” 

He states his thesis in his opening para- 
graph: "Night and day the Kremlin’s propa- 
ganda is directed toward breaking the will 
of the American people to resist. And, un- 
fortunately, there are well-meaning Ameri- 
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cans who unwittingly assist those propa- 
gandists. They argue that this is a time of 
greatest danger, and therefor greatest care 
must be taken. This is certainly true. But 
there is a vast difference between taking care 
and “taking to the woods.” 

Mr. Farley calls on history to supply us 
with the evidence of what other Americans, 
most of them long dead, did in times of 
grave and consummate danger. The roll Is a 
long one going an agonizing way from 
Bunker Hill to the hell of Tarawa. Its 
meaning is found in Patrick Henry's im- 
mortal Give me liberty or give me death.” 
In Mr. Farley’s phrase, “In blunt terms the 
message is: to stand as an American you 
must be prepared to fall as one.” 

Mr. Farley denies that, as the Kremlin re- 
peatedly charges, we are a soft people, dedi- 
cated only to lives of as much ease as we can 
obtain—the story of the pioneers who made 
this Nation refute such charges with him. 
He denies too, the endless Russian claim, 
which has found currency in many corners 
of the world, that we seek world conquest. 
As he points out, Russia herself supports this 
denial. We saved Russia from Nazi occupa- 
tion when she was reeling on the edge of 
total collapse. We asked nothing in return. 
And when, because of our monopoly of atomic 
weapons our military superiority was over- 
whelming, we bid for world disarmament, it 
was the Soviets who closed the door against 
it. In an unprecedented act, we spent $60 
billion of our treasure to aid other nations of 
the world. 

It is the Soviets, Mr. Farley writes, polnt- 
ing to the clear record, who seek world 
domination. Already they have subjugated, 
within totalitarian states, almost a billion 
people and 15 once-free nations. 

Mr. Farley goes on to list perils that are 
continually growing—perils that demand the 
utmost in resoluteness and courage for us 
all. Even where communism has not tri- 
umphed if is moving in. using every weapon 
at its command, from bland words to terror. 
So: “The map proves that we are not moving 
toward war with the Communists; they are 
moving war toward us. Each time we seek 
to disengage, they confront us nearer home. 
Today they are on our doorstep.” 

At the end, he sums up his thesis: “I be- 
lieve the American people must face the 
danger and the risk involved, and meet this 
challenge decisively * * * I think it (is) 
the duty of every citizen to convey to the 
President that the people stand behind him 
in the awful risk, confident that, like the 
great American Presidents who preceded him, 
he will exert that will—only because he can 
do naught, else—and again prayerful that 
it is the will of God, in whom we trust.” 


The Future of Our Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I received a letter from a constituent, 
which I feel is well worth the attention 
of my colleagues. Margaret Binggels, a 
teacher, asks some very pertinent ques- 
tions in relation to the future of our 
youth. Although Miss Binggels’ letter 
deals with the “students” who went to 
Cuba and were subsequently brought be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, I feel that her statements 
and queries may be applied to any per- 
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son, groups of persons or organization, 
and particularly our leaders of tomorrow 
who are willing to jeopardize our Ameri- 
can freedom or take advantage of it. 
The letter follows: 

Novato, CALIF. 

July 21, 1963. 

Subject: U.S. students in Cuba. 
Representative Don CLAUSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: As a teacher and a citizen, I am 
concerned about the future of our country. 
I wish I were better informed and really 
knew what is going on. 

However, it seems to me that our lalssez- 
faire” attitude is about to get us all into 
something where we shall lose our power to 
choose individually what is best for ourselves 
in the future. 

The U.S. students whe went to Cuba are 
thinkers who will wield much influence 
across our Nation when and if they are al- 
lowed to return to their campuses. It seems 
to me that they will be deemed heroes“ of 
a cause; in fact, they already are. On the 
bulletin board at San Francisco State Col- 
lege a couple of weeks go I saw a dittoed 
notice put out by the student government 
that they will support them on their return, 
even to taking up a collection to retain legal 
help to defend their rights to be free to travel 
anywhere they choose. 

These people who are so vocal and aggres- 
sive about having freedom and giving free- 
dom do not seem to realize that with rights 
come responsibilities. All of us cannot be 
absolutely free to do as we please; for if we 
are, we take freedom away from others. If 
we are free, for instance, to have anything 
we like, we are free to take things that be- 
long to other people. If we are free to speed 
on the highways, we are free to injure and 
kill other people. 

In giving people freedom to become indoc- 
trinated with the virtues of Communism, 
without exploring the disadvantages, we are 
taking away the freedom of the free“ world. 
The Communists themselves have made no 
secret of the fact that they plan to rule the 
whole world; where will individuals have any 
freedom when and if they take over the 
world? 

When these students went on this trip, did 
they see and experience any of the hard work 
which the enslaved people are doing? Did 
they eat the food the working people eat? 
Did they sleep and live in the same condi- 
tions as the workers do? When I have guests 
in my home for a short time, we eat better, 
play more, and work less than usual. Per- 
haps the best solution to the problem would 
be to let these students become permanent 
residents of Cuba, or at least let them stay 
long enough to see the whole picture, If 
they wanted to go badly enough to defy the 
State Department, let them stay long enough 
to want to come home just as badly as they 
wanted to go. Then they might give us the 
right perspective on Cuba. 

When these students return to their com- 
munities and campuses, they will be spread- 
ing the “gospel” of communism, for as guests 
they have been shown the glamour of the 
communistic system. If we as individuals 
put ourselves out to impress houseguests, 
don't we understand that an enemy govern- 
ment is going to go all out to “woo” the 
intellectual group visiting them by showing 
them the advantages only of their way of 
living? 

This has been an exciting trip for these 
students. There was little excitement here 
at home, as these students have grown up in 
a time when they had no real problems to 
solve as to the necessities of life or for most 
of the luxuries, either. They have experi- 
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enced most of the entertainment that money 
can buy here. They need “new” frontiers. 
They are pioneers of this generation, and 
they are “pioneering” us right out of the 
way of life that the pioneers lived and fought 
and died for over the short history of this 
country. 

I hope the people who have the decisions 
to make will not be soft on these students; 
for if they are, there are thousands more who 
will be ready to go next time. They want 
excitement, too. If these students win this 
victory, they will win other victories. They 
will lead their followers back home in doing 
away with agencies hindering their progress, 
such as the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, so that they and all their cronies 
will have complete freedom at our expense. 

Really, Iam afraid, for I fear for the future 
of our country and our true freedom, Peo- 
ple who have lived under other forms of gov- 
ernment and who have become American 
citizens are really our most devoted citizens; 
this is proof enough to me that we have the 
best system. 

Will you urge the people in Washington 
who will deal with these U.S. students when 
they return from Cuba not to feel sorry for 
them, but to feel sorry for all the citizens of 
the United States. Please urge them to do 
what is best for the future of the United 
States. 

Respectfully yours, 
MARGARET BINGGELS, 


Back in the Black 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the prosper- 
ous new look of the American airline in- 
dustry is typified by Trans World Air- 
lines under the dynamic leadership of its 
president, Charles C. Tillinghast, Jr. 

Symbolic of TWA's financial resur- 
gence under Mr. Tillinghast was its de- 
cision to purchase the first American- 
built supersonic transport which is sched- 
uled for delivery in 1970. 

Under leave to extend, I include an 
article about Trans World Airlines which 
recently appeared in Time magazine: 

Back IN THE BLACK 

The readiness of U.S, airlines to anticipate 
spending huge sums for the supersonics, 
after all they went through with jets; is one 
evidence of a general renewal of health in the 
airline business. The 11 US, trunklines 
ran into heavy financial trouble in 1961-62 
because of the high cost of the new jets and 
the disappointingly low number of new pas- 
sengers, but they have earned $27 million in 
1963's first 8 months, versus a $10 million 
loss for the year-ago period, 

All of the big four lines are now in good 
shape, and of the four none has greater rea- 
son to cheer than TWA. After losing $20 mil- 
lion in 2 years, the line has climbed back into 
the black, and this year expects to earn $10 
million or more, President Tillinghast, 52, 
is so confident of TWA’s good health that last 
week he broke off the merger agreement made 
with Pan American last December, when 
TWA’s plight was still perilous. 

An imperturbable New Englander and one- 
time assistant Manhattan district attorney 
under Thomas Dewey, Tillinghast took over 
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TWA in 1961 after Industriallst Howard 
Hughes was forced by the airline's lenders to 
put his 78.2 percent ownership of TWA in 
trust. When Hughes began sniping at the 
new administration, Tillinghast tied him into 
legal knots with an antitrust suit. He ar- 
ranged additional financing for more jets, 
flew the line constantly to check on service, 
and shifted TWA's image from that of a 
tourist's to a businessman's airline. 


Kennedy Sees Difference Between Per- 
sonal Popularity and His Achievements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. C. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have come into possession of two news- 
paper articles from my district which 
indicate that the FCC may be being used 
as a political tool in Kentucky. Accord- 
ing to the news articles, a ruling has 
been made by a Mr. Joe Rosebloom, 
administrative employee of FCC Chair- 
man William Henry, which called a 
transcription of the President's voice in 
answer to a news conference question a 
distortion because all 22 pages of the 
news conference were not included. This 
is obviously an unreasonable, dictatorial 
ruling—to require the inclusion of a mul- 
titude of extraneous, irrelevant matter is 
obviously a political move. 


For the record, the complete question 
and complete answer as taken from the 
press conference read as follows: 


Question, Mr. President, a Negro leader 
who helped organize the march on Washing- 
ton says that he feels you are greater than 
Abe Lincoln in the area of civil rights. 
Apparently a lot of other Negroes support 
you. The latest poll showed that 95 percent 
probably would vote for you next year. Now, 
in your opinion, Mr. President, does this po- 
litical self-segregation on the part of the 
Negroes, combined with continued demon- 
strations in the North, pose any problems 
for you as far as the electoral vote in the 
North is concerned next year? 

The Presment. I understand what you 
mean, that there is a danger of a division in 
the party, in the country, upon racial 
grounds. I would doubt that, I think the 
American people have been through too much 
to make that fatal mistake. It is true that 
a majority of the Negroes have been Demo- 
crats, but that has been true since Franklin 
Roosevelt. Before that a majority of them 
were Republicans. The Republican Party, 
I am confident, could get the support of the 
Negroes, but I think they have to 
the very difficult problems the Negroes face. 

So in answer to your question, I don't 
know what 1964 Is going to bring. I think a 
division upon racial lines would be unfor- 
tunate—class lines, sectional lines. In fact, 
Theodore Roosevelt said all this once very 
well, way back. So I would say that over the 
long run, we are going to have a mix. This 
will be true racially, socially, ethnically, geo- 
graphically, and that is really, finally, the 
best way. 


The transcript as reportedly used on 
the radio is as indicated in the following 
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David Lawrence column which appeared 
in the Evening Star on October 11, 1963: 
KENNEDY Purs FINGER ON CHANCES—SEES 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PERSONAL POPULARITY 
AND HIS ACHIEVEMENTS 
(By David Lawrence) 


Whenever President Kennedy completes 
his Government service, he can certainly ex- 
pect to get a fruitful Job as a political writer. 
It would not be based solely on his prestige 
as a former President but also on his astute 
knowledge of political trends and funda- 
mentals. 

Mr. Kennedy gave at Wednesday's news 
conference a good Illustration of his per- 
spicacity when he placed in proper perspec- 
tive all the current talk about the outcome 
of the 1964 election. 

The President put his finger on something 
which is too often overlooked—the difference 
between the seeming personal popularity of 
a candidate and his real popularity based on 
actual achievements in public office. For it 
doesn't follow that a man who is well liked 
or makes a spectacular campaign will neces- 
sarily win. In 1920, for instance, the Demo- 
cratic nominee, James M. Cox—who had 
sreved as Governor of Ohio for three terms— 
was an excellent public speaker and made a 
good appearance on the stump. In fact, he 
campaigned from coast to coast while his 
Republican opponent, Senator Warren G. 
Harding, spoke from the front porch of his 
home in Marion, Ohio, and left his residence 
only two or three times for 1-day trips to 
make speeches. Yet Mr. Harding won an 
overwhelming victory. 

The lesson of that campaign has been em- 
phasized often since—that economic condi- 
tions are paramount. Such issues are re- 
flected as the people vote against an admin- 
istration or party in power. They did this 
in 1920 when they voted their resentment 
against a disrupted economy and blamed the 
Democratic administration for entering 
World War I after having won the 1916 cam- 
paign on a platform of “peace and prosper- 
Ity.“ The same thing—economic discon- 
tent—caused the Hoover defeat in 1932. 

President Kennedy rightly stresses the 
peace issue as well as the economic issue, and 
wisely points out that it will be easier to 
judge the outcome of the next presidential 
campaign in the summer and autumn of 1964 
than it is today. He said to his news con- 
ference: 

“I think we ought to make a judgment on 
that in 1964. * * * A lot of these matters 
we will have to decide—whether the United 
States is better off economically than it was 
before, and whether our position in the world 
has improved, and whether our prospects for 
peace are greater, and whether our defenses 
are stronger, and whether we are making 
progress at home and abroad. That is 
a matter which, it seems to me, will be 
argued very strongly in 1964. For example, 
we can’t make a judgment about the state 
of the economy in 1964. I think if they pass 
our tax bill, we are going to be able to dem- 
onstrate a very successful, buoyant economy 
for a period of 4 years. If they do not, we 
will have a different situation. 

“I cannot tell what our relations will be in 
southeast Asia a year from now. I know 
what results our policy is attempting to 
bring. But I think that result ought to be 

, Judged in the summer of 1964 and the fall of 
1964, and I have hopes that the judgment 
will be that the economy is moving ahead.” 

What the President said is a sound analy- 
sis of the present situation. The same yard- 
stick has been applied again and again in 
the past by this correspondent in evaluating 
public sentiment and in predicting the out- 
come of presidential campaigns, 

Mr. Kennedy is well aware that employ- 
ment and business are not booming in all 
areas today and that, in some of the pivotal 
States, emotional issues—such as the race 
controversy—as well as pocketbook issues 
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may cause him to lose electoral votes. That's 
why he says candidly: 

“I would say we are going to have a hard, 
close fight in 1964, but that has been my 
impression for a good many months.” 

Mr. Kennedy also said that he believes 
Senator GoLDwaTER could win the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination, but that the 
Arizona Senator “has a long road to go” and 
has a trying 7 or 8 months which will test 
his endurance and his perseverance and his 
agility.” 

There is always a chance that a slip of 
the tongue may turn the tide against any 
candidate in either party. Right now, for 
instance, President Kennedy himself has 
cause for concern about a slip he made in 
his impromptu remarks at his news con- 
ference of September 12. It already has had 
political repercussions. In discussing in 
general terms the future of the racial prob- 
lem in America, he declared: 

“So I would say that over the long run, 
we are going to have a mix. This will be 
true racially, socially, ethnically, geograph- 
ically, and that is really, finally, the best 
way.” 

Critics are beginning to ask in letters from 
different parts of the country whether Mr. 
Kennedy was indorsing the doctrine of racial 
intermarriage. Unquestionably, this kind of 
an issue can be embarrassing in a political 
campaign. So it is likely that the Democrats 
will have their troubles, just as will the 
Republicans, and both candidates will have 
to demonstrate their agility. 

As for a dark horse in 1964 on the Repub- 
lican side—or even a light horse, in which 
category former Vice President Nixon is often 
mentioned—there is no definite trend as 
yet. Unless Mr. Nixon becomes an active 
candidate long in advance of the national 
convention, which seems unlikely, the Re- 
publicans will turn to him only if a stale- 
mate develops between GOLDWATER and Rock- 
efeller forces, with combinations of favorite 
sons from various States holding the balance 
of power, as often happens in national 
conventions, 


I leave it to your judgment as to 
whether this is a distortion—whether 
the intent has been changed. I think 
it has not. 

I do not bring this matter up for any 
discussion of the content of the Pres- 
ident’s statement. Whether we agree 
or disagree with the President’s position 
is for our own conscience. However, I 
am confident none of us desire to see 
increased Government power by an ever- 
increasing Federal bureaucracy used to 
prevent the dissemination of something 
because of political considerations. If 
the statement was a slip of the tongue 
by the President, as indicated by David 
Lawrence, the President can correct the 
statement by so indicating. 


Private Group Trains School Dropouts 
in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to a recent article in the New York 
Times, top industrialists, bankers, and 
college administrators in southern Cali- 
fornia have undertaken a program to get 
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school dropouts off the streets and into 
training classes. 

This program demonstrates the im- 
portance of private initiative in the re- 
training area as a supplement to public 
efforts. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article from the New York Times of 
October 13 describing the efforts of this 
private group in the Record at this point: 


Coast Group Acts To HELP DROPOUTS: 
“VOCATIONALLY TALENTED" WILL BE SINGLED 
Our For Arp 

(By Jack Langguth) 

Los ANGELES, October 11.—Top industrial- 
ists, bankers and college administrators in 
southern California announced yesterday 
that they would strive to get school dropouts 
off the streets and into training classes. 

At a news conference at the Bank of 
America, Charles P. Horne, chairman of the 
Southern California Industry-Education 
Council, sald that his group would seek to 
reach the 30 percent of students who do not 
graduate from high school. 

“The key to the problem is motivation,” 
said Rear Adm. Charles F. Horne, retired, 
president of General Dynamics Corp. of 
Pomona. We've found in our past efforts 
that placing an unmotivated child in close 
contact with a motivated adult will give us 
motivated children in about 85 percent of 
the cases.“ 

Formed 7 years ago, the council has been 
concentrating on superior students headed 
for careers in science or engineering. 

Admiral Horne said that the 1,000-member 
council was satisfied that it had achieved 
results with promising students. ‘While the 
number of freshmen taking engineering and 
science courses has declined 2.5 percent na- 
tionally in recent years,“ he said, “the num- 
ber has increased in southern California by 
11.5 percent.” 


PILOT PROJECT PLANNED 


With the dropout problem becoming severe, 
he said, the council will not attempt to de- 
vise pilot programs for vocationally talented 
youths. 

The Bank of America’s chairman of the 
board, Jesse W. Tapp, was represented at 
yesterday's conference. Also present were Dr. 
Stanley T. Warburton, associate superintend- 
ent of the Los Angeles City School District, 
Fred L, Hartley, senior vice president of the 
Union Oil Co.; and Dr. Gilbert L. Brown of 
the University of Redlands. 

The council operates on an annual budget 
of $25,000 to $30,000, supplied by such cor- 
porations as—Aerojet General, Hughes Air- 
craft, International Business Machines and 
Southern California Edison, 

Council officials said that they would have 
a series of local conferences in southern 
California to determine the industrial needs 
of various communities. Training programs 
would then be begun in those skills. 

An award program for undermotivated stu- 
dents will also be started, together with 
vocational guidance interviews and stepped- 
up efforts to explain to students the im- 
portance of a technical education. 


Tribute to Tom Connally 


SPEECH 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, with 
the passing of former Senator Tom Con- 
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nally also passed an era. He really had 
no contemporary. At the same time he 
exemplified the role of elder statesman, 
both in looks, manner, and seasoned 
statesmanship, he was also a man of 
vision and perspective. He looked into 
the modern future with the eyes and 
spirit of a young man and was usually 
far ahead of those considered to be his 
contemporaries and legislative asso- 
ciates. At the same time, his judgment 
was tempered by his long devoted serv- 
ice to the world, our Nation, and the 
people of our great State of Texas. 

For as many years as many of us can 
remember our interest in matters politic, 
the name of Senator Connally was first 
on the list in issues both foreign and 
domestic. He was a household and 
street-corner image in many places 
other than the State of Texas, but es- 
pecially in our State. 

Many of us have lost a friend, but the 
world and the Nation lost an illustrious 
leader when he retired from the U.S. 
Senate. 

It was common to hear, after Senator 
Connally was off the active scene in 
Washington, that if he had been in the 
position which he held so long, certain 
matters of Government would have been 
different. This is said in all deference to 
those who have since attempted to fill 
his role. 

Many of you experience, as I do when 
meeting certain issues of the day, the 
occurrence of the name of Senator Con- 
nally, who had such a great part in for- 
mulating laws now on the books, and 
particularly as many of them apply to 
foreign policy. Most notably at the 
present time is the so-called Connally 
amendment, or Connally reservation, in 
the World Court. He guarded the sov- 
eignty of our Nation in authorizing this 
particular legislation, and I use it as a 
specific example of his services, not to 
be forgotten. 

I join my other colleagues in express- 
ing sentiments to his memory and sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Connally. 


A Brooklyn College Leads the Way in a 
Fine New Venture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., the borough which is becoming 
known as “Collegeville, U.S.A.” Pratt 
Institute has recently demonstrated fine 
community spirit through two separate 
endeavors. 

The schoo] of engineering and science 
at Pratt, will introduce to the New York 
area a cooperative, work-study program 
in engineering for the academic year of 
1964-65. 

President Richard H. Heindel of Pratt 
Institute and Dr. Charles M. Thatcher, 
dean of the school of engineering and 
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science, feel that many benefits will ac- 
crue to the participating students, local 
industry, and the institute. 

As presently envisaged, students will 
study full time during their first year at 
Pratt. They will work and study during 
alternate semesters including summer 
sessions during their second, third and 
fourth years. Their fifth year will again 
be spent in full-time study at the end of 
which they will be awarded a bachelor’s 
degree. 

Many students currently unable to at- 
tend college for financial reasons will be 
able to earn as they study while at the 
same time gathering practical experi- 
ence that will aid them in finding em- 
ployment after graduation. 

A Pratt trustee and alumnus, Ralph M. 
Parsons, president of the Ralph M. Par- 
sons Co., a worldwide engineering corpo- 
ration, observed: 

Participating industries will have a steady 
pool of engineering skills upon which they 
can draw as well as the opportunity of train- 
ing qualified students in the particular skills 
and abilities their industries require. 


Another Pratt trustee and alumnus, 
Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board, Radio Corp. of America, com- 
mented: 

Industries will certainly welcome this 
pioneering step by Pratt Institute in offering 
to the New York area a program which has 
been successfully used elsewhere in the 
country. 


At present the school has a limited 
cooperative program with the Brooklyn 
Naval Shipyard. 

All engineering students in good aca- 
demic standing will be eligible to par- 
ticipate in the new program. 

In the second instance, Mr. Robert I. 
Queen, the director of information serv- 
ices at Pratt, has been appointed co- 
chairman of a special emergency com- 
mittee to help ex-New York Mirror 
editorial employees secure new jobs. The 
Newspaper Reporters Association has 
acted wisely by choosing a man from the 
academic world whose past experience 
in the newspaper and public relations 
fields make him a valuable asset at Pratt 
and, now, to the community. The co- 
operation exemplified in this instance is 
proof that joint ventures in this area 
should be encouraged. The beneficial 
results to both college and community 
are obvious, 


The REA Power Grab 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr, McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Tribune has provided an enlighten- 
ing series of articles on the present op- 
erations of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration—REA—including abuses 
which have developed since the original 
authorization of the agency in 1935. 
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These articles written by the experi- 
enced and talented Chesly Manly are 
both authoritative and illuminating, 

Following this series, the Chicago 
Tribune, editorialized today on the sub- 
ject of REA and its efforts at self-per- 
petuation through the subsidized gener- 
ation and transmission of electric power 
to serve primarily residential, commer- 
cial and industrial customers instead of 
the rural community, as expressed in the 
congressional intent. 

I commend this editorial The REA 
Power Grab,” to the attention of my 
colleagues and to the Nation: 


Tue REA POWER GRAB 


The Rural Electrification Administration's 
new program of government subsidized ex- 
pansion into the general business of supply- 
ing electric power in competition with pri- 
vate enterprise has been described in shock- 
ing detail by our Chesly Manly in a series 
of articles. As Mr. Manly points out, the 
REA has abandoned the distinction between 
farm and nonfarm activities, and now recog- 
nizes only commercial and residential busi- 
ness, and is going after both. The vast 
bureaucratic power empire Is entering areas 
of operations undreamed of when Congress 
authorized it a quarter century ago to bring 
light and power to rural residents who didn't 
have it. 

The Kennedy administration gave public 
power proponents the green light to expand, 
and they still have it, although Congress has 
provided some indications recently that it is 
getting fed up with REA empire building. 
In the 30 months between January 1961, 
and last June 30 the REA has made loans of 
more than $384 million for generation and 
transmission purposes—more than three 
times greater than the total of such loans in 
the preceding 30 months under the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

There is a distinction between generation 
and transmission loans and those which the 
REA makes to local cooperatives, which op- 
erate distribution systems for their member- 
owners and get 38 percent of their wholesale 
power from commercial utilities. Generation 
and transmission loans are made to super- 
cooperatives for the production and whole- 
sale supply of electricity, thus putting the 
REA into the general utility business at the 
taxpayers’ expense and in direct competition 
with private enterprise. The REA charges 
the co-ops only 2 percent interest for 35-year 
loans, using money which the Government 
borrows at rates of up to 4 percent. 

In Indiana, for example, a 35-year, 2-per- 
cent loan of $60,225,000, largest in REA his- 
tory, has been approved for construction of 
a 198,000-kilowatt steam generating plant 
and 1,552 miles of high-voltage transmission 
lines to serve 16 electric co-ops. These facil- 
ities are designed to link the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Government-owned 
power colossus, with the Great Lakes States 
in a proposed nationwide pool of public and 
private power systems. 

The project is under attack in Indiana 
courts by three private utilities which con- 
tend, among other things, that it would be 
an unnecessary duplication of existing facil- 
ities and “economic waste on a grand scale.“ 

Norman M. Clapp, REA Administrator, ad- 
vocates a policy of building up the co-ops so 
they can serve industrial and commercial 
consumers and compete on equal terms with 
the commercial utilities.” We agree the 
co-ops should compete on equal terms, but 
not in the way Mr. Clapp has in mind. 

The way to accomplish this objective is 
for Congress to abolish the 2-percent interest 
rate at which funds are loaned by the REA. 
The rate should be set at the going rate of 
interest paid by the Treasury on long-term 
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borrowing, plus an amount sufficient to cover 
REA administrative expenses and losses. 
Furthermore, REA financing should be 
shifted from the Federal Government to pri- 
vate sources, and the co-ops should no longer 
be exempted from paying Federal income 
taxes. 

This would accomplish the additional salu- 
tary objectives of taking the REA program 
off the taxpayers’ backs and removing the 
threat of socialized power in this country. 


Dr. Flemming, President Eisenhower’s 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Calls for Social Security 
Approach to the Financing of Hospital 
Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
highly significant is the call by Dr. 
Arthur S. Flemming, former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare under 
President Eisenhower, for the enactment 
of hospital care through social security. 
As Dr. Flemming ably states, the first 
step is to inaugurate through social 
security a nationwide hospital and skilled 
nursing home insurance program for the 
aged 


Since leaving Washington, Dr. Flem- 
ming has become the president of the 
University of Oregon in Eugene, This 
fall, the Nation’s high school debaters 
are discussing the subject of the role of 
the Federal Government in health care. 
A special symposium was held recently 
in Denver, Colo., under the auspices of 
the Speech Association of America and 
the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation to discuss this subject. Dr, Flem- 
ming, in his speech to the symposium, 
urged the enactment of the social secu- 
rity approach to financing health care for 
the aged. 

As a member of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging I am acutely aware 
of the critical health problems and hard- 
ships facing our retired citizens. For 
this reason I have joined in sponsoring 
S. 880, which provides health coverage 
financed through the social security 
system. This is the legislation recom- 
mended by President Kennedy, and the 
formula recognized by Dr. Flemming as 
the most fruitful approach. s 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record the thoughtful statement by 
Dr. Flemming in support of the social 
security approach to health care for re- 
tired citizens. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Marton Fotsom Sars: “Soctan SECURITY Is 
ONLY LOGICAL SOLUTION” 

(Nore—Marion B. Folsom has served in 
four Federal administrations since he helped 
draft the Social Security Act of 1935. He was 
a former Secretary of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare in the Eisenhower administration. 
The opinions below were excerpted from an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly.) 


Actually, there is little or no opposition 
to assisting older people with their heavy 
medical expenses. The point of contention 
is how that assistance should be given. 

A dramatic situation, such as the depres- 
sion of the thirties, which brought about the 
Social Security Act, is not needed to high- 
light the growing urgency of some kind of 
plan for helping older people to pay their 
medical bills. About 9 percent of all Ameri- 
cans—some 17 million individuals—are over 
65 years of age, Both the percentage and the 
number are increasing. Their need is press- 
ing because of these factors: 

1. The rate of long and serious illness is 
higher among older people than among those 
under 65. 

2. The cost of medical care is going up. 
Between 1948 and 1962, the increase was 65 
percent. During this same period, hospital 
dally service charges went up 155 percent. 

8. Upon retirement, the individual usually 
suffers a substantial reduction in income. 

Thus, more and more people are experienc- 

ing increased medical costs at the very time 
when they are least prepared to meet added 
expenses. 
It is true, of course, that people in retire- 
ment have more security now than in the 
past. Social security benefits, growing pay- 
ments from private pension plans, and 
greater personal savings generally enable the 
retired person to take care of himself in 
reasonable comfort—as long as he retains 
good health. But when serious illness strikes 
him or his wife, the high cost of medical care 
may quickly exhaust his savings and use up 
income needed to meet normal living 
expenses. 

Medical expenses are not such a hazard to 
employed people. Most employers today pay 
benefits for absence due to sickness and pro- 
vide group plans for ins the wage earner 
and his dependents’ against hospital, surgi- 
cal, and, in a growing number of cases, 
major medical expenses. Altogether, 130 
million Americans now participate in hos- 
pital insurance plans and almost as many 
in surgical insurance plans. So complete 
is this coverage by voluntary plans that 
there has been little agitation for Govern- 
ment health Insurance to coyer the entire 
population. 

But the situation of retired people is far 
less favorable than that of the employed. 
Few group plans continue to cover a man 
after he retires, and often the higher pre- 
mium rate under an individual policy is more 
than he can afford. A recent study by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare stated that “those with relatively low 
incomes are likely to have most difficulty in 
paying large bills and are least likely to have 
health insurance.” 

Some employers now provide medical in- 
surance for their retired people, with the 
company paying part or all of the cost. But 
such plans are expensive and can be afforded 
only by well-established companies. So it 
may be many years before an appreciable 
number of retired employees will have such 
protection, 

As Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in 1955 I urged employers to induce 
health insurance benefits in their pension 
plans, with all or some part of the cost being 
paid by the employer. At.the same time I 
also proposed to insurance companies that 
they establish a pool or underwriting group 
on a nationwide basis to experiment with 
lower cost plans for covering the aged, but 
nothing came of the suggestion. 

Last year in New York State several insur- 
ance companies did join in an underwriting 
arran t to provide medical insurance 
for people over 65. Premiums were reduced, 
but the cost is well above Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield rates. 
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The insurance companies naturally have 
to charge higher premiums for older people 
because of the higher Incidence of long ill- 
ness in this group. For the same reason, the 
growing number of older people covered at 
normal rates by Blue Cross has contributed 
to the rapid increase in Blue Cross rates. 
The Michigan Blue Cross lost $18 million 
during 1962 in its program of caring for 
255,000 people over 65. Had it not been for 
this older group, the tion would 
have shown a profit of $12.5 million. It Is 
now asking for a substantial increase in pre- 
miums from all subscribers. 

The need, then, for some kind of nation- 
wide action is generally acknowledged. The 
question is what kind of action? 

If complete reliance for medical care of 
the aged were placed upon the Kerr-Mills 
plan, we would probably have the same ex- 
perience we have had with old age assistance, 
as is already evident in States that have 
adopted the Kerr-Mills plan. The quali- 
fication tests would be liberalized, and the 
percentage of older people to qualify would 
raise steadily—especially in low-income 
States, which pay only 20 percent of the 
cost. On the other hand, wealthier States, 
which pay 50 percent, might tighten too 
much, leaving many people without the care 
they need. 

As with old age assistance, the Federal 
share of the cost comes from general reve- 
nue. Before long, the result will be an extra 
burden of several billion dollars on Federal 
income taxes. Š 

Another factor to be considered, especially 
by the medical profession, is that as the 
cost of the States’ share increases, especially 
in the States paying 50 percent of the cost, 
the difficulty of obtaining revenue will prob- 
ably cause these States to exercise close 
control over doctors’ fees and hospital-room 
rates. 

But of all the reasons why we should not 
depend exclusively upon the relief system, I 
believe the most compelling was eloquently 
expressed by the Right Reverend Monsignor 
John O'Grady, secretary of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, when he wrote: 

“As a responsible, independent, self-re- 
specting individual in intention, if not in 
fact, the ordinary citizen hopes government 
help, when necessary, will be available to 
him as a right for at least the more likely 
hazards he faces, without humiliating or 
demoralizing conditions such as the periodic 
investigation of his resources In order to bal- 
ance them against his needs. * * * Our ordi- 
naty citizen also feels that where he con- 
tributes to the cost of his protection, or even 
if his employer contributes on his behalf, he 
nas in some sense earned a right to the bene- 
fit. He wants to become a partner in the 
plan and not just its beneficiary.” 

Behind every criticism of social insurance, 
I am sure there is a sincere conviction that 
the Government is intruding in an area that 
can best be handled by the individual. It is 
a good sign when people show concern over 
any development which seems to them inap- 
propriate within a democratic society. But 
in the case of hospital care for older people, 
it is clear that some plan of assistance must 
be provided; by one method or another, we 
are going to continue helping older people 
who cannot pay their medical bills. How 
can we do this in the fairest possible way? 

If we do it by welfare or assistance pay- 
ments, we must use a means test and we 
must inevitably discriminate against those 
judged capable of paying their own way, 
even though this may mean exhausting their 
life savings and placing a heavy drain upon 
their children. The indigent will be helped 
in every case; the provident unfairly by- 
passed in many cases. 

A plan of social insurance, on the other 
hand; requires contributions and pays 
benefits on the same basis in every case. Be- 
cause of the contributory feature, the in- 
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dividual feels his active participation and is 
entitled to benefits as a matter of right. 
What could be more equitable, or mote 
democratic? 

In my opinion, the only logical solution 
to the hardship faced by people over 65 
because of rising hospital expenses Is a con- 
tributory social-insurance plan. 

There is a general agreement that a prob- 
lem does exist which our Nation must solve. 
Studies conducted by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare show that 
persons 65 and over are confronted with 
health and medical bills each year that avèr- 
age twice as much as those for the rest of 
the population. And all of us know that the 
cost of medical care keeps increasing. In 
fact medical-care prices have risen more than 
other prices. 

Bureau of Census data show that in 1960 
the aged had to try to pay their medical bills 
out of annual incomes that averaged about 
half that received by persons under 65— 
from $1,000 for aged persons living alone to 
62,900 for families headed by aged persons. 
It is clear that those whose income was equal 
to the national average and those who were 
below the average didn't have much left for 
the medical bills after taking care of the bare 
necessities of life. 

Too many of the aged are unable to afford 
health insurance or are considered too poor 
a risk. In fact the number carrying some 
form of health insurance is just over half of 
the aged population. In most cases they 
carry hospital insurance. In many in- 
stances it falls far short of meeting the costs 
of illnesses. 

These and other similar facts explain why 
a larger proportion of the aged than any 
other group in our population are forced 
either to turn to public or private welfare 
agencies for payment of their medical bills 
or to rely on free care from hospitals and 
physicians, And the sad thing is that many 
do not choose either alternative. They just 
neglect their health. 

Strely a nation that is founded on the 
concept of the dignity and worth of each 
human being can and must find a solution 
to this problem—a solution that will meet 
the needs of this generation and will keep 
the next generation from confronting the 
problem that now confronts us. 

It was my privilege on January 12, 1961, to 
deliver the closing address at the first White 
House Conference on the Aging. At that 
time in referring to the problem of health 
and medical care for the aged, I said: 

“I am convinced on the basis of my own 
experiences that this problem cannot be re- 
solved by relying solely on private voluntary 
efforts. * * * I am convinced that the Fed- 
eral Government must become an increas- 


care services, 
drugs, and physical restoration services. 

If the aged are to enjoy the benefits of a 
well-rounded program of this kind a law 
must be enacted that will do the following 
two things: 

First, Inaugurate through social security 
a nationwide hospital and skilled nursing 
home insurance program for the aged. 

Second, authorize and encourage those 
who are engaged in private insurance to join 
forces so that they can offer the aged a 
health insurance program at reasonable 
prices that will help cover the costs of or- 
ganized home care services, surgical serv- 
ices, laboratory and X-ray services, dental 
services, prescribed drugs, and physical res- 
toration services. 

Such a law would provide the foundation 
for a partnership between the Federal Goy- 
ernment and private insurance that would 
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mark the dawn of a new day for the aged in 
dealing with the economic hazards of illness. 

And both the Federal Government and 
the field of private insurance have had ex- 
perience in forging such a partnership. For 
28 years we have been operating under a so- 
cial security program which has provided 
certain basic benefits for retired persons. 
Today we find that private insurance has 
worked out over 30,000 private pension plans 
that supplement the benefits that social 
security has provided. From 1940 to 1961, 
life insurance in force grew from $115 to 
$685 billion. There is no doubt that the 
Federal Government’s old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program has stimulated 
the growth of private insurance in this 
country. 

What has happened in the pension and life 
insurance fields can and must happen in the 
field of health insurance. 

Here are some of the considerations that I 
believe should be kept in mind in developing 
through social security a nationwide hospital 
and skilled nursing home insurance program 
for the aged: 

1. The program should be financed by a 
payroll tax shared equally by both employers 
and employees or paid by the self-employed. 

2. Receipts from the tax should be placed 
in a special fund and benefits paid under 
the program should be related to the re- 
sources in the fund. 

8. The payroll tax should be fixed at a level 
that will make it possible for benefits to be 
paid to the aged that will give them a fair 
chance to maintain their independence in 
dealing with the costs of hospital and nurs- 
ing home care. 

4. Persons who have contributed to the 
fund should be eligible at age 65 for the 
benefits provided by the program. 

5. All employed and self-employed should 
be included in the program. It is impossible 
to predict, for example, what persons enter- 
ing the labor market for the first time this 
year will have financial resources at age 65 
that would enable them to get along without 
the protection that such an insurance pro- 
gram would provide. 

6. The cost of providing health protection 
to the present aged who have not had the 
opportunity of participating in the.social se- 
curity program should be met from general 
revenues. 

Such a program, to quote from President 
Kennedy's February 1963 message to the 
Congress, “is based on the fundamental 
premise that contributions during the work- 
ing years, matched by employer's contribu- 
tions should enable people to prepay and 
build earned rights and benefits to safeguard 
them in their old age.” 

But such a program isn’t enough If it is 
left standing by itself. It is true that hospi- 
tal and skilled nursing home costs loom 
large in many illnesses. That is why the 
Federal Government should single them out 
in developing an insurance program for the 
aged through social security. 

However, the services of physicians, sur- 
geons, dentists, and physical therapists can 
also be costly. And Congress can help the 
aged deal with these costs without involv- 
ing the Federal Government in any new 
program, = 

It shouid do it in the same law in which 
it establishes a hospital and skilled nursing 
home program for the aged. 

It should declare that it is sound national 
policy for private insurance companies and 
nonprofit nealth plans to join forces, includ- 
ing a pooling of risks, and offer the aged in 
any State a health insurance program at 
reasonable prices that will cover the costs 
of services rendered by physicians, surgeons, 
physical therapists or any other costs con- 
nected with an illness. 

It should then remove any legal obstacles, 
such as antitrust laws, that stand in the 
way of putting such a policy into effect. 
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In brief in one law the Congress should 
establish a limited health insurance pro- 
gram through social security and, at the 
same time, clear away the obstacles that 
stand in the way of private insurance devel- 
oping an effective program for supplement- 
ing the Government's program. 

When I was called upon in August of 1958 
to come to grips with the problem of health 
and medical care for the aged I developed a 
strong conviction that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not do anything that would 
block the growth of private health insur- 
ance, At the same time I quickly realized 
that, because of the unusual risks involved, 
private insurance was not going to be able 
to offer an adequate program at a price that 
would be within the reach of a sufficiently 
large percentage of the aged. I examined 
and worked on various plans under which 
the Federal Government would have under- 
pinned the efforts of private insurance, None 
of them made or has made any headway. 

I now believe that private health insur- 
ance will grow along sound lines if the Péd- 
eral Government, through social security, de- 
velops an insurance program for the aged 
that is restricted to dealing with the costs 
of institutional care. This will leave the 
rest of the field to private insurance and re- 
lieve it of heavy risks. It should, at the 
same time, be given the right by the Con- 
gress to pool its resources. This should lead 
to the offering of health insurance policies 
at premiums that will be within the reach 
of the aged and also within the reach of 
younger persons who want to take out pol- 
icies now that will guarantee them benefits 
at 65 and beyond. Also it should be kept in 
mind that some of the $475 to $525 million 
in purchasing power which is now allocated 
annually for hospital coverage of the aged 
will become available for payments of pre- 
miums on private policies. 

In , I believe that a partnership 
should be established between the Federal 
Government and private insurance in the 
health insurance field. If it is brought into 
existence we will have at long last moved 
from the talk stage into the action stage 
in dealing with the problem of meeting the 
health and medical bills of the aged. 

I recognize, of course, that even if this 
partnership is formed there will be a per- 
centage of the aged whose needs will have to 
be met through public welfare programs. I 
favor the Federal Government providing gen- 
erous support to the States in connection 
with their programs for providing medical 
care for persons receiving old-age assistance. 
I favor the Kerr-Mills law which makes it 
possible for the States to receive generous 
support from the Federal Government if they 
decide to help persons 65 years of age and 
over who are not receiving old-age assistance 
but whose income and other resources are 
not sufficient to meet their medical expenses. 

But these are public assistance programs. 
They are not substitutes for an adequate 
public and private insurance program to care 
for the health and medical costs of the aged. 
Our fellow citizens do not want to sit around 
and wait for sickness to develop and then 
have their bills met through public assist- 
ance programs. They want to participate in 
insurance programs that will assure their 
ability to maintain their independence in 
dealing with the costs of health and medical 
care. The time has come to give them the 
opportunity of participating in such pro- 
grams. We insult them when we tell them 
that they needn't worry but that we will take 
care of them under old-age assistance or the 
Kerr-Mills program, 

Let’s not take pride in our ability to add 
aged persons to public assistance rolls be- 
cause they are medically indigent. Rather 
let us insist on the Congress taking action 
that will provide our people with both public 
and private insurance programs under which 
they will have earned benefits that will safe- 
guard them in their old age and keep them 
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off public assistance rolls. This is the only 
kind of a program that is consistent with 
our Nation’s dedication to the concept of the 
dignity and worth of each human being. 


Going Awry on Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
this morning’s Washington Post contains 
an appraisal of the antidiscrimination 
declaration submitted to the Social 
Humanitarian and Cultural Committee 
of the U.N. General Assembly. Reading 
it, I was struck by the application of the 
general arguments which were advanced 
against the declaration, to the civil rights 
proposals sent to Congress this year. 

Certainly, neither the President’s pro- 
posals nor the bill approved by the Judi- 
ciary Committee goes as far in seeking 
to promote tolerance by legal force, or in 
interfering with the individual's “right of 
free expression” in a free society as the 
declaration. The declaration authorizes 
governments to prosecute and/or outlaw 
organizations which promote racial dis- 
crimination. But it does call to mind the 
old saying that a journey of 1,000 miles 
begins with the first step.” For the in- 
formation of my colleagues the editorial 
follows: 


Goto Awar on RIGHTS 

The Social, Humanitarian and Cultural 
Committee of the United Nations General 
Assembly fell into a trap when it drafted an 
antidiscrimination declaration that is ac- 
ceptable to the Communists but not to the 
Western democracies. The purpose behind 
the declaration—to encourage universal rec- 
ognition of human rights without regard to 
race, color or ethnic origin—is admirable. 
But the Africans and Asians on the Commit- 
tee were so emotional in their demands for 
strong language against discrimination that 
they approved some grave encroachments 
upon freedom. 

No nation voted against the declaration, 
but 17 felt it necessary to abstain because of 
the unfortunate language that has been used. 
Among these are the countries of Western 
Europe, the British Commonwealth and the 
United States. This country could not have 
embraced the declaration in its present form 
without pledging itself to violate the Con- 
stitution. 

Article 2 of the declaration seeks to pro- 
hibit all discrimination on racial grounds by 
any state, institution, group or individual.” 
In a free society the government cannot con- 
ceivably undertake to control or prohibit 
every individual act of bigotry or malice. 
Still more out of line with the concepts of 
free speech, freedom of the press and freedom 
of assembly is article 9 of the declaration. 
It would pledge all governments “to prose- 
cute and/or outlaw organizations which pro- 
mote racial discrimination or incite to use 
violence for the purpose of discrimination 
based on race, color or ethnic origin.” 

In the debate within the Committee the 
United States finally acquiesced in the sup- 

of organizations that incite to or use 


tinction between mere promotion of bias and 
treaort to violence for that purpose. But a 
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majority of the delegates fell for a Byelorus- 
sian amendment eliminating this distinction. 
So the declaration is made to call for the sup- 
pression of some basic rights for the sake 
of promoting others. 

If critics fail to amend the declaration be- 
fore it goes to the General Assembly for ap- 
proval, the most logical course would be to 
lay this controversial document on the shelf 
and start again. In the long run the cause 
of human rights and human understanding 
is not likely to be alded by trampling on the 
right of free expression or by alienating the 
countries that have done more than any 
others to advance the doctrines of equality 
and individual dignity. 


High Savings Level Said To Create 
Inflationary Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in an 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post of October 27, entitled ‘‘Debt- 
ors Woes Hint at Hidden Inflation,” J.A. 
Livingston has asserted that “it is pos- 
sible to have inflation and not see it.“ 
Livingston points out that the adminis- 
tration has repeatedly said we are not 
having price inflation and that we even 
have excess capacity and idle manpower 
to guard against future inflation. Liv- 
ingston then asks how is inflation pos- 
sible in such an economic situation. 

His answer is that since 1946, sav- 
ings” in the United States have tripled 
to a total of $300 billion. Livingston 
points out that this money has to pay 
interest or dividends. “It is money,” he 
says “that has to be put to work.” 

According to Livingston this creates 
an inflationary potential in the economy. 
Its magnitude, he says, is one reason 
why the Federal Reserve has been ap- 
plying the brakes to easy credit. I in- 
clude the Livingston article in the REC- 
orD at this point: 

Destor’'s Wors Hint AT HIDDEN INFLATION 


(By J. A. Livingston) 

Just as it takes two to make a peace, 
so also it takes two assumptions to create 
a debt. 

The lender—the bank, mortgage buyer, in- 
surance company, or finance company—as- 
sumes the borrower will pay. And the bor- 
rower confidently assumes he'll be able to 


v. 

Such assumptions underline the ambitious 
financing of the farflung, imaginative Webb 
& Knapp realty operations. Yet, at the 
annual meeting, Chairman William Zecken- 
dort, Sr., confessed that the company would 
have a “difficult time“ meeting its short- 
term obligations next year. 

Is the company solvent? By Zeckendorf's 
definition, yes: “Our company is worth a 
great deal more than it owes.” 

But where went the hopeful assumptions 
of Ienders who want their interest and the 
debtor who’s in difficulty? 


ALSO WITH DIFFICULTY 


And what happened also to Major Realty 


Corp., a corporate complex with holdings in 
Florida, Philadelphia, and Newark? Theo- 
dore U. Delson, president, disclosed in the 
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anual report that the two previous interest 
payments on the company's $6,037,500, 7- 
year, 6-percent bonds were met “with great 
difficulty through last-minute borrowings 
at a high rate of interest.“ Now the com- 
pany is working on a plan to defer interest 
payments. 

Axiom: An assumption of debt is only 
as sound as the events that follow. And 
more and more assumptions are going 
p-f-f-t. U.S. Federal courts dealt with a 
record number of bankruptcies—90 percent 
personal—in the 1963 fiscal year. This was 
a 5-percent rise over fiscal 1962. 

Again, creditors assumed the best and bor- 
rowers misjudged their capabtlities. Per- 
sonal incomes were cut, deals didn't come 
through, jobs were lost, men-were put on 
early early retirement. Building rentals 
lagged behind projections. Costs exceeded 
architects’ estimates. Who knows the mis- 
chances? 

That's always the way with credit. Dif- 
culties develop, and then we look back to 
see the reason why. That's what we did, 
and please pardon the reference, in 1930 
and 1931 after 1929. 


THE MONEY CHASE 


When loans are made or bonds sold, all 
is optimism. Lenders seek borrowers. If 
this bank or that investment banker won't 
come through, another will. If a loan ma- 
tures, some new creditor ls found to take 
it over. The tollsome process of amortiza- 
tion, of making ends meet, of collecting 
enough income to offset outgo, is lost sight 
of in the zest of easy money and optimistic 
entrepreneurship. Money chases after bor- 
rowers. 

What does this mean? What has it got 
to do with the price of steel, or the stock 
of International Business Machines on the 
New York Stock Exchange, or the prospects 
for continued prosperity in the United 
States? Just this: It’s possible to have in- 
flation and not see it. 

To be sure, Secretary of the Treasury Dil- 
lon and Walter W. Heller, chairman of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, have repeatedly said that we aren't 
having price inflation. The wholesale com- 
modity price index has hardly moved—up 
or down—in 5 years. 

Why, we even have excess capacity. Fac- 
tories turn out steel, aluminum, automo- 
biles, washing machines, etc., with in- 
creasing efficiency. Workers have been lald 
off as rapidly—often more rapidly—than new 
jobs have been created, Result: A reservoir 
of unemployed—roughly 5.5 percent of the 
labor force. How, in such an economic set- 
ting—plenty of supply and scant scarcity— 
is inflation possible? 

A $300 BILLION BACKLOG 

Since 1946, savings in the United States 
have tripled. Time deposits in commercial 
and savings banks, savings and loan shares, 
E- and H-bonds, and mutual fund shares now 
aggregate $300 billion versus $90 billion 17 
years ago. This money has to pay interest 
or dividends. It’s money (except for E- and 
H-bonds) that has to be put to work. 

And this is inflation potential. Its mag- 
nitude is one reason why, of late, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has been applying the 
brakes to free and easy credit and calling 
attention to “credit deterioration.” Free 
reserves of all banks have been falling, and 
banks in larger cities have actually been 
“minus” reserves. Only the smaller banks 
have excess lending capacity—without re- 
sort to Federal Reserve borrowing. At the 
same time, interest rates have been helped 
upward—to exert a deterrent effect on op- 
timistic entrepreneurs. 

Significantly, Joseph P. McMurray, Chair- 
man of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
has warned savings and loan associations 
against raising dividend rates. One in Cali- 
fornia has gone to 5 percent. He doesn't want 
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the chase after money (funds to invest) to 
force sayings and loans to overoptimistic 
assumptions about borrowers’ ability to re- 
pay. He who anticipates “difficulty can 
best avoid it. 


A Matter of Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked consent to insert an article in the 
Record entitled “The Indian Problem: A 
Matter of Conscience,” by Marie Mc- 
Laughlin, a high school student at An- 
nunciation Priory High School in Bis- 
mark, N. Dak. Marie McLaughlin is a 
great granddaughter of Major McLaugh- 
lin, an early superintendent of the Stand- 
ing Rock Reservation, who was serving as 
Superintendent at the time of the death 
of the famed Sitting Bull, a lifelong resi- 
dent of western South Dakota and an en- 
rollee on the Standing Rock Indian Res- 
ervation. Marie's father is presently 
serving as manager of the rehabilitation 
program on the Standing Rock Reserva- 
tion, a program made possible through 
the settlement for taking of their lands 
and properties by virtue of the construc- 
tion of the Oahe Dam on the main stem 
of the Missouri River. The article is as 
follows: 

A MATTER or CONSCIENCE 


Iam a member of the tribe of the Standing 
Rock Sioux Indians. I have seen how the 
Indian people have been treated, how their 
problems have been ignored by many—helped 
by too few. I have observed how the Indian 
people have neither fully accepted nor re- 
jected their new way of life, how they have 
failed to make the transition into society as 
individuals, by contributing their talents or, 
as a united people, by enlarging their cul- 
tural heritage. 

The American Indians of the past were a 
proud, actively creative and high-spirited 
people, selfsufficient in all ways. But many 
years have passed since the arrival of the 
white man; and civilization has progressed 
tremendously in all phases of life, leaving no 
room for a people set in ways long past and 
gifted with memories dimmed by time but 
kept alive by pride. 

The Federal Government from the begin- 
ning was directly concerned with the Indian 
problem. It had the responsibility of re- 
moving entire tribes from their land onto 
reservations, Because of the poor condition 
of the land which the Indians received and 
their shortage of money, the Goyernment 
often provided them with the essentials 
necessary to survive the harsh winters and 
spring months. The Government also pro- 
vided schools and teachers for the Indian 
children and set up the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for the handling of their problems. 

This aid, although it has been good in it- 
self, is producing the wrong results. Instead 
of helping the Indians to become more re- 
sponsible, the Government has provided 
them with a crutch of false security to fall 
back on when faced with challenges. This 
false security rests in the unexpressed, “There 
is always the welfare check—why work?” 
The Government has evidently not had a 
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strong enough interest in the Indian people 
to realize that while there are several tribes 
in the United States who have highly or- 
ganized programs for their improvement, 
there are many others who need Federal help 
carried out by an understanding and efficient 
personnel. 

One of the most successful tribal programs 
being carried out today is that of my own 
tribe, the Standing Rock Sioux of the Da- 
kotas. They have utilized their several mil- 
lion dollars in an intensive program managed 
by my father, to whom I owe my interest in 
the welfare of the Indians. He has worked 
with other leaders of the tribe; and together 
they have organized one of the finest pro- 
grams in the country for the express purpose 
of developing the Standing Rock Indians into 
responsible, independent individuals. This 
they are doing by challenging their desire for 
a higher education through tribal grants, by 
encouraging ranching and farming through 
cattle and land programs, and by stimulat- 
ing community and home improvements. 

Selecting only the best and encouraging 
the talented, they are setting high standards 
for the Indian children of the future—not 
only to the future of the Standing Rock 
Sioux but also of all other Indian tribes. 


Accomplishments of Massachusetts State 
Representative Peter Assaf During Re- 
cent Visit to Lebanon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. BURKE, Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this opportunity to bring to the attention 
of the Members of the U.S. Congress the 
outstanding work accomplished by State 
Representative Peter Assaf, Ninth Plym- 
outh District, Brockton, Mass., during a 
recent visit to his native Lebanon. 

Representative Assaf succeeded in 
bringing about an agreement between 
feuding factions in his native village of 
Al-Akoura that has resulted in great 
tragedy, bloodshed, and loss to many. As 
an American, who is fully cognizant of 
America being blessed with a peaceful 
way of life, Representative Assaf made 
great strides to bring about a peaceful 
agreement and although the summer 
elections brought bitterness again to a 
fever pitch, it is the opinion of many 
that this is only temporary. In a recent 
letter to my office, Representative Assaf 
said, “I am sure that peace will come 
and if it is necessary for me to go back to 
Lebanon to bring about a formal signing 
of the treaty to end the feud in the long- 
suffering village, Iam prepared to do so.” 

I include in the Recorp two news 
stories, a letter signed by Hon. John D. 
Jernegan, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 
also a letter from Mr. Evan M. Wilson, 
Chargé d'Affaires at the Foreign Service 
of the United States of America. 

The unselfish and dedicated efforts of 
Representative Peter Assaf are deserving 
of the highest praise. His devotion to his 
fellow man and for the cause of peace is 
to be commended. 
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The material follows: 
[From the Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise] 


Crry Group To Ratss Money ron New 
SCHOOL IN LEBANON 


(By Daniel J. Doherty) 


Two Broc!ktonlans, recently returned from 
a visit in their Lebanon village, had good 
news for fellow townsmen here. They were 
instrumental in bringing a halt to a 15-year 
feud that took 15 lives and maimed scores 
of men, women, and children. Property 
losses were also heavy. 

Representative Peter G. Assaf, 29 Cherry 
Street, and Charles Nessralla, 373 Centre 
Street, left Al Akoura, where they were born, 
with the full knowledge that peace would 
reign once again and they pledged to raise 
$5,000 for a new school among countrymen 
in the United States. 

At the age of 5, with his mother, brothers, 
and sisters, Representative Assaf left Leba- 
non to settle in Brockton, His flight to 
Lebanon last August was his first return to 
his native country since that time, 1912. 

As a charter member of the group striving 
to keep Lebanon independent, he made the 
trip to Lebanon as a followup to the na- 
tional session last year in Boston. 


ARRIVES IN BEIRUT 


Accompanied by a group of local residents, 
he flew out of Logan airport and on arrival 
in Beirut was given a welcome befitting a 
person of royalty. He said the affair was min- 
gled with happiness and sadness. 

After alighting from the plane he was 
handed a Lebanese newspaper and on the 
front page was a large picture of his brother, 
the late John G. Assaf, who was a member 
of the State legislature until the time of 
his death. 

Representative Peter Assaf succeeded his 
brother and his picture was below that of his 
brother with the captions and stories ex- 
plaining this and telling of the visit of the 
Brocktonians to their native country. 

As Representative Assaf reached Al Akoura, 
it was declared a holiday in his honor with 
the music, folk singing, and dancing in the 
streets and a real carnival air prevailed. 

News of the existing feud and strife of his 
village was withheld until after his welcome 
was over. 

SCHOOL CLOSED 


"I was distressed with the news that was 
given me and the damage I observed at first- 
hand. The only school in the town had been 
closed for 15 years. People lived in terror 
due to sudden raids and taking of life,” 
Representative Assaf recounted. 

» „ . * * 

“The committee working in close coopera- 
tion with Lebanese emigrants in the United 
States, Peter Assaf and Charles Nessralla, 
who originally came from the Lebanese vil- 
lage, Al Akoura, has successfully termi- 
nated the strife among villagers.” This was 
a paragraph in the account of the happy 
story of the end of the strife. 

For this work both Assaf and Nessralla 
were complimented by Congressman James 
A. BURKE for establishing good relations and 
there were similar honors from H. E. Philippi 
Takla, minister of foreign affairs, and E. M. 
Wilson chargé d‘affaires of the American 
Embassy. 

TWENTY-THREE THOUSAND RESIDENTS 

Al Akoura is a town of approximately 3,000 
inhabitants and is in the mountain region 
5,000 feet above sea level. After a few days 
in his village, Representative Assaf learned 
there was an election pending and realized 
this could probably be detrimental to any 
efforts he might make toward ending the 
feud. 

He called on the right people and it was not 
too long before he was given the news the 
election was postponed until after the sched- 
uled conferences. The Minister of Interior 
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thought the delay of the election was a 
good move and so gave his permission. 

Representative Assaf has been a leading 
light in the organizing of a Federation of 
Lebanese Clubs to give moral support to 
Lebanon to stay independent from the Unit- 
ed Arab League. One of the initial steps 
was taken a year ago in Boston and Repre- 
eentative Assaf, for his good work was in- 
vited to attend the Lebanese World Confer- 
ence in Beirut. 

There was little he could recall of the vil- 
lage outside of the well where all the people 
congregated in the early part of the day to 
get water for their day's existence. 

Representative Assaf came to Brockton 
with his mother, brothers, Joseph, John, and 
Bolis, and a sister, now Mrs. Sadie Hasham 
of this city. The late John Assaf died while 
in the legislature and a short time later Mrs. 
Assaf died. Dr. Assaf died quite suddenly a 
few years ago. 


From the Beirut Daily] 


AL-AKOURA STRIFE ENDED—EMIGRANTS 
EFFORTS APPRECIATED 


(In fulfillment of the present regime's 
policy of working toward national unity and 
solidarity among all members of the Leban- 
ete family a committee was officially nomi- 
nated to effect general conciliation among 
citizens of Al-Akoura. The committee com- 
prised Mr. Nazem Akkari, Cabinet Secretary, 
and Mr. Fawzi Bardawil, Governor of Mount 
Lebanon.) 

The committee working in close coopera- 
tion with Lebanese emigrants in the United 
States, Peter Assaf Abi-Younes and Bishara 
Nassarallah, who originally came from the 
Lebanese village, Al-Akourah, has success- 
fully terminated the strife among the vil- 


Leading personalities and especially com- 
munity leaders in Jbeil (Byblos) also took 
part in the conciliation efforts. 

The committee held its final meeting at 
Mount Lebanon Government House in the 
presence of committee members, as well as 
Abi-Younes and Nassrallah, Jbeil Deputy 
Gabrial Jermanos and Mr. Joseph Arege 
Saade, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Lebanese Press Co, 

It was decided that a general meeting 
for all citizens of Al-Akoura be held to for- 
malize the already agreed upon terms of the 
conciliation. 

The following correspondence was ex- 
changed earlier between the two Al-Akourah 
emigrants and the Mount Lebanon Gov- 
ernor: 

j “BERUT, August 26, 1963. 
“Head, Al-Akoura Counciliation Committee: 

“We, the undersigned, Peter Assaf and 
Charles Nassrallah, have the honor to submit 
the following for your kind consideration. 

“The Lebanese Government has formed a 
committee to effect a general conciliation 
among citizens of our village, Al-Akoura. 
And since we desire to inform our Al-Akoura 
countrymen residing in the United States 
of the results achieved so far by the com- 
mittee n good offices, especially after we were 
told by your Excellency that the Government 
is exerting worthy and ceaseless efforts to 
terminate the strife and insure that love 
and understanding prevail among all mem- 
bers of our beloved community, we there- 
fore, request information on the results of 
your conciliation efforts. 

“We would like to seize this opportunity 
to convey to your Excellency our deep grati- 
tude and that of our entire community for 
your efforts to settle the village dispute 
with justice and fairness to all.” 

GOVERNOR'S ANSWER 
“MESSRS. PETER Assar Anu YouNES and 
CHARLES NASSRALLAH. 

“Dear Sm: In reference to your letter dated 
August 26, 1963, I have the honor to inform 
you of the following: 
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“T first want to thank you for your zealous 
concern over the current efforts to effect 
general conciliation among our countrymen, 
the citizens of Al-Akoura, and want to ex- 
press my appreciation for your contributions 
toward this end through the help you ren- 
dered to the committee officially delegated 
with the authority to terminate the strife 
among the Akoura citizens. 

“I regret, however, that you will not be 
able to stay amongst us until the conciliation 
efforts materialize, the efforts which we have 
begun and are coming to a fruitful end. 
You may well know that the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment has placed a certain sum of money 
under our disposal, in our capacity as con- 
cillation committee members to compensate 
those who suffered damages. 

We have made the necessary contacts, and 
met an almost unanimous agreement that 
the conciliation should be completed. What 
remains now is for us to distribute the money 
and holt a general meeting to bring the 
citizens together, and help them forget the 
past and start a new chapter of harmony, 
brotherhood, and cooperation." 


DONATION MADE 


Following the formal proclamation of the 
conciliation agreement, Messrs. Abi-Younes 
and Nassrallah announced their intention 
to contribute a large sum of money toward 
building a secondary school for Al-Akoura. 
The announcement prompted Mr. Bardawil 
to declare the Government's intention to fin- 
ish the school regardless of cost. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 27, 1963. 
Mr. PETER ASSAF, 
State Representative, 
State House, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Assar: I am pleased to forward 
to you a letter from our Embassy at Beirut 
commending the fine work you performed 
during your recent visit in Aqura, Lebanon, 
in mediating a longstanding feud between 
the Hashim and Germanos factions of that 
town. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN D. JERNEGAN, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 


THe ForeicN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 

Beirut, Lebanon, September 17, 1963. 
Mr. PETER ASSAF, 
State Representative, 
State House, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Assar: Congressman BURKE has 
called to our attention your unselfish and 
devoted efforts to settle the feud between 
the Hashim and Germanos families in Aqura. 
We have also been informed by the Governor 
of Mount Lebanon, Mr. Fawzi Bardawail, 
that he and the Government of Lebanon 
very much appreciated what you had done 
and that he had sent you a letter to that 
effect. 

Unfortunately, the reconcillation effected 
as a result of your endeavors came undone 
during the heat of the municipal elections 
earlier this summer. We understand, how- 
ever, that the two-man committee charged 
with restoring the truce in Aqura (Fawzi 
Bardawall and Mr. Nazim Akkari of the Prime 
Minister's office) is very optimistic as to the 
outcome primarily because of the favorable 
atmosphere created by your work. You may, 
therefore, take justifiable pride in having 
contributed substantially to peace and secu- 
rity (and to the reputation of the Lebanese 
American) in the Jebail district. 

I look forward to meeting you on your next 
visit to Lebanon. 

Sincerely yours, 
Evan M. Wr. so, 
Chargé d Affaires, a. i. 


October 31 


Connecticut Radio Ham Is Morale Man 
at McMurdo Sound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my constituents, Sound Petty Officer, 
Walter R. Jones, of New Preston, Conn., 
is performing extraordinary service to 
keep up the morale of the isolated of- 
ficers and men of the U.S. Navy as- 
signed to McMurdo Sound, Antarctica, 
and to their families on the homefront. 
Mr. Jones, who is known as morale man 
and the old man of the ice was given 
the task 7 days a week of establishing 
contact with ham radio operators in the 
United States to provide telephone links 
between the men of McMurdo and their 
families all over the world. This he has 
done during the 7 months of winter in 
Antarctica. 

There appeared in the October 22 edi- 
tion of the New York Times an inter- 
esting article written by Allyn Baum 
which I attach herewith: 


Rabro Ham Is THE MORALE MAN TO STATION 
AT McMurpo Sounp 
(By Allyn Baum) 

McMurpo SOUND, ANTARCTICA, October 8— 
At McMurdo Sound P.O. Walter R. Jones 
of New Preston, Conn., is known as the 
morale man. To the world of ham radio 
operators with whom he is in contact 10, 
12 and 18 hours a day, he is known as “The 
Old Man of the Ice.” 

Petty Officer Jones is a Navy man of 16 
years. He has been a ham operator for 5 
of those years. During the 7-month winter 
here he was assigned the 7-day-a-week job 
of establishing contact with ham operators 
in the United States so that telephone links 
might be made between the men of Mc- 
Murdo and their families all over the world. 

Petty Officer Jones makes about 60 radio 
contacts every day. Since October 1962, he 
has supervised some 1,750 phone “patches” 
between McMurdo men and their homes. 
His family is living at Quonset Point, R.I., 
Mr, Jones’ home base. 


A SORT OF COUNTRY STORE 


To McMurdo personnel, including the So- 
viet exchange scientist, Dr, Gennady Tara- 
kanov, for whom Mr. Jones has tried to get 
a “patch” to his wife, the ham operator is 
known as Walt. And his ham shack, whose 
call letters are KC4USV, has become a sort 
of country store where the men pick up the 
latest news. 

“Why, we had the score of the last Dodg- 
er-Yankee game 4 minutes after they ended,” 
the petty officer said. 

Mr. Jones says the calls “are as much a 
morale factor for the wives, sweethearts, and 
mothers of the men at home as they are for 
the men down here.“ 

“I can't tell you what it means to the 
men to be cut off from the rest of the world, 
have no mail, no newspapers, no news from 
home and then out of the darkness we make 
a radio contact with a ham who puts 
through a phone call and there you are, 
talking with your loved one.” 

What do the men talk about? 


“Well, first of all,” Mr. Jones said, “they 
usually ask about their cars.“ Then they 
ask about the kids, the finances, and then 
the health of everyone—and just about in 
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that order. Don't ask me why they always 
ask about cars first.” 

Last winter, Mr. Jones had contact with 
the Air Force base at Thule, Greenland. 

“We were both so "he said. “I 
think we both almost fell out of our chairs. 
We talked about the weather and then I 
mentioned I was located about 830 miles 
north of the South Pole and the ham at 
Thule replied, Isn't that a coincidence. 
we're about 830 miles south of the North 
Pole.“ 

Petty Officer Jones makes contact with 
more than 165 hams in the United States 
willing to make “patches” for the men of 
the Antarctic. He completes about 14 
“patches” daily for the men here. 

Conversations between the men and their 
families and friends are usually held in a 
private booth or over the ham operator's 
desk. Mr. Jones must monitor every con- 
versation, but the contents of the calls are 
kept in confidence. 

“I've been party to some mighty touching 
things,” the petty officer commented, sick- 
ness, “dear Johns,’ death * * * and some 
mighty happy things like hearing of the 
birth of one of our men's babies 40 minutes 
after it took place and arranging a ‘patch’ 
8 hours later so the man could talk to his 
wife in the hospital.” 


Employment Service Conference Studies 
District of Columbia Unemployment 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Employment Service for the District of 
Columbia sponsored a timely confer- 
ence October 28 to discuss the paradox 
of a lack of skilled workers even though 
many persons are unemployed. 

A recent survey conducted by the 
USES showed that Washington has an 
extremely tight labor market and that 
there are no significant reservoirs of un- 
employed persons to fill the existing jobs. 
According to the survey, the city’s long- 
term unemployed lack the necessary 
skills. 


I include an article from the Washing- 
ton Post of October 27 discussing this 
conference in the Record at this point. 


Joss FOR IDLE Is PARLEY Topic 


Ways of resolving a serious Washington 
paradox—a lack of skilled workers even 
though many persons are unemployed—will 
be discussed at a conference here Monday. 

The event, sponsored by the US. 
Employment Service for the District, will 
bring together representatives from business, 
labor, education, and government to con- 
sider ways of increasing the number of 
trained workers. 

John F. Henning, Under Secretary of La- 
bor, will deliver the keynote address at the 
conference which will meet at the Employ- 
ment Security Building. 

The basis for conference action will be a 
survey recently conducted by the District 
Employment Service, in tion with the 
Maryland Department of Employment Se- 
curity and the Virginia Employment Com- 
mission. 
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Highlights from this survey: 

Washington has and will probably con- 
tinue to have the tightest labor market in 
the country. 

There are no significant reservoirs of un- 
employed that can be tapped to meet this 
need. The long-term unemployed lack the 
types of skills sought by employers. 

Poverty is still a serious obstacle to the 
acquisition of a good education by some 
white and many Negro youth, 

The job market for Negroes here has 
widened greatly recently and shows every 
sign of widening further. But the main 
waste of skill potential in the Washington 
area results from barriers that make it dif- 
ficult for Negroes to upgrade their skills. 


Illinois Study Relates Unemployment to 
Education and Skills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most difficult problems for public 
policy is to discover why the United 
States continues to have a high level cf 
unemployment while experiencing rela- 
tive prosperity and economic expansion. 
I believe that the cause is largely struc- 
tural and refiects imbalances in the 
labor market, On the other hand, the 
administration believes that the primary 
cause of our high level of unemployment 
is inadequate demand that must be cor- 
rected through tax cuts and higher 
levels of Government spending. 


A column by Ralph McGill in the New 
York Herald Tribune of October 27 dis- 
cusses the problem of “Why Unemploy- 
ment?” and points out that one of the 
major contributions to the study of un- 
employment has been provided by the 
State of Illinois. The State made a mas- 
sive survey covering about 150,000 un- 
employed workers. The report re- 
quired 2 years of study and evaluation 
and was issued this year. The survey 
and the studies revealed that in general 
unemployment can be identified as a 
problem of the unskilled workers or 
workers with obsolescent skills. As the 
Illinois report says: 

Looking at the pattern of employment 
and unemployment one positive correlation 
stands out unmistakably, that of employ- 
ment with education. The changes taking 
place in industrial organization and in in- 
dustrial technology require employees capa- 
ble of dealing with their growing complexity, 
employees whose educational skills are ris- 
ing commercially. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the McGill column in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of these remarks: 


WII UNEMPLOYMENT? 
(By Ralph McGill) 

WasHINGTon.—In this lovely city, hard by 
the Potomac, the stark features of our life 
are statistically gathered and politically 
explained, 

The ghost at the table of our affluent so- 
clety, in which corporate profits are at an 
alltime high, bank savings and consumer 
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credit purchases are at a new peak, and more 
people are at work than ever before, is the 
harsh statistic of unemployment. 

But what people want out of the news to- 
day is not that there are some 5.4 million 
unemployed, but why? (They also are not 
so interested—as in another generation— 
over news that six persons have been shot, 
or that the minister has eloped with the 
contralto in the choir. They want to know 
why.) A very considerable body of infor- 
mation now exists as to why we have so 
many millions unemployed. Automation, 
and all that is wrapped in that word, is one 
of the reasons. But it is necessary in today's 
journalism to go behind that word and ask 
why. 

One of the major contributions in the 
study of unemployment has been provided 
by the State of Illinois. A Governor's com- 
mittee made a massive survey, beginning in 
1961, and actually covered about 150,000 un- 
employed persons in an attempt to find out, 
“Who are unemployed? What are their ages, 
sex, race, education, previous employment, 
skill, location, and mobility?” The report 
required 2 years of study and evaluation and 
was issued this year. 

The survey and the studies contained in 
it each revealed that, in general, unemploy- 
ment can be identified as a problem of the 
unskilled worker—or one with absolescent 
skills. The Illinois report puts it clearly. 

“Looking at the pattern of employment 
and unemployment one positive correlation 
stands out unmistakable, that of employ- 
ment with education. The changes taking 
place in industrial organization and in in- 
dustrial technology require employees capa- 
ble of dealing with their growing complexity, 
employees whose educational skills are rising 
commercially.” 

This conclusion would be applicable in 
every State. States such as Illinois or Mas- 
sachusetts, to name two examples, have an 
advantage because of their long history of 
industrial training and the development of 
a large pool of craftsmen. A State that has 
been largely argricultural does not have as 
much educational advantage and even less 
of a tradition of skills. 

Massachusetts, as the other side of this 
coin, had so large a supply of skilled workers 
derived from the Bay State’s head start in 
precision productions that she counts her- 
self lucky to have lost so many of her obso- 
lescent textile mills. The State has replaced 
industries that left for other regions with an 
astounding and impressive array of electronic 
and computer-type manufacturing which 
provides larger payrolis. Their workers are 
making the machines and the control mech- 
anisms that make automation possible. In- 
dustrial patterns change. Defense needs 
cause quick shifts to plant locations. But 
the State with a supply of skilled workers 
profits most and has less dislocations of com- 
munities. 

The last half of the 20th century has 
brought down upon us many problems and 
responsibilities. Race is but one of them. 
Many years of neglect and of supporting a 
costly and unjust system that may not longer 
be tolerated require us to see that past fail- 
ures produce a cost that is painful and high. 

So it is with education. The job hunter 
who cannot read a simple Instruction sheet 
or fill out an elementary questionnaire is 
condemned to a life of, perhaps, continuous 
unemployment, relief, and odd jobs. Today 
in this country there are more than 68.6 mil- 
lion adults who are over 18 years old and 
who have not completed high school. The 
number will increase 50 percent by 1970. 
We must answer the questions of why this 18 
true. Here again neglect in the past is pre- 
senting a bill we cannot avoid paying. 

Too many Americans become angry and 
resentful if asked to face the realities of the 
1960’s. Or, they close their minds, But the 
bill must be paid. There is no place to hide. 
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The Gruening Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, our distin- 
guished colleague, has reported to the 
Senate Committee on Government Oper- 
ations on his trip to 10 Near East coun- 
tries. A condensation of this report 
appeared in Near East Report, with sig- 
nificant quotas from the Senator from 
Alaska on his observations. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe GRUENING REPORT 


Senator ERNEST GRUENING, Democrat, 
Alaska, has presented the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations with a thorough- 
going 472-page report on U.S, aid to 10 Near 
East countries. The report, resulting from 
a 2-month tour of Turkey, Iran, Syria, Leb- 
anon, Jordan, Israel, Greece, Tunisia, 
Libya, and Egypt last winter, was prepared 
with the help of Senator GRUENING’s legisla- 
tive assistant, Herbert W. Beaser. It reflects 
the Senator’s experience as a former news- 
paperman and editor of the Nation. 

Along with scathing criticism of U.S. aid 
practices, the report abounds with construc- 
tive proposals for reform. It serves as a 
handbook on U.S. aid: whether it should be 
continued; how it can be improved; why it 
must be improved. 


NEW LOOK AT EGYPT 


Many visitors to Cairo return singing praise 
for the graciousness and gallantry of Presi- 
dent Nasser. Not so the Senator from Alaska. 

“As I stood * * * watching preparations 
for a major speech by Colonel Nasser * * * 
and saw the multitude of large posters bear- 
ing his picture and I later heard his speech 
with its slogans and stirring platitudes, 
I * * felt that all it would take to have 
that government become a Communist bloc 
nation would be to add a few slogans and 
change a few pictures.” 

It was clear to the Senator that (1) Egypt 
has become a “socialist police state“; (2) 
Nasser seeks “his own personal and Fgypt's 
national aggrandizement, in that order”, 
and (3) “U.S. dollars are enabling Egypt to 
wage war in Yemen, to foment trouble in 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia, and to arm to 
attack Israel just as surely as though they 
were spent directly for that purpose.” 

Senator GRUENING challenged U.S. aid to 
Egypt, charging our State Department has 
misjudged Nasser's intentions. He con- 
demand the current official suggestion“ that 
Nasser does not really mean his deadly 
threats against Israel and that Nasser’s radio 
does not really mean to beam violence and 
revolution into the hearts of the citizens 
of Jordan and Saudi Arabia. 

The Senator took Egypt's ruler more seri- 
ously. “Nasser’s radio,” he wrote. * is 
the only radio preaching the violent over- 
throw of other governments.” 

U.S. AlDers not only disregard this situa- 
tion, they abet it. Over one million dollars 
has been obligated through fiscal 1963 to 
help Egypt build a Telecommunications Re- 
search and Training Institute. 
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RUSSIA AND EGYPT 


“When I spoke to Colonel Nasser,” writes 
GRUENING, “he stated that after the poor 
showing made by his soldiers against the 
English, French, and Israelis, his officers had 
demanded that he accept the offer of Soviet 
arms,” 

Thus, Nasser seemed to expect a U.S. Sena- 
tor to believe that he, the hapless dictator, 
was forced by his mortified army to become 
totally dependent on military aid from the 
Soviet Union. Obviously, he felt that, no 
matter how clearly he reveals himself as an 
expert cold war fence-sitter, the U.S. would 
accept his explanations. Senator GRUENING 
did not. 

SIDE EFFECTS 


These are the side effects of U.S. shipments 
of Public Law 480 food, mainly wheat, to 
Egypt: 

Nasser can divert labor and resources from 
Egyptian wheatfields to Yemeni battlefields. 

Egypt can continue growing cotton to 
trade for Russia arms. 

Other Near East states, usually prone to 
use US. cid to better effect, are forced to 
divert needed resources for coequal military 
development with Egypt. 

GRUENING points out that if Nasser does 
not receive U.S. wheat, he will either have to 
grow it himself or import it from another 
country. It would be difficult to find a 
country with wheat in sufficient surplus to 
feed all the Egyptians who survive on US. 
shipments. Thus, GRUENING felt that the 
United States could exercise real influence 
over Nasser by means of our aid, and he 
postulated two conditions for its continua- 
tion: 

1. Egypt's prompt compliance with the 
terms of the U.N. settlement of the Yemen 
dispute; 

“2. Egypt's reversal of her present arma- 
ment policy so as to cease production of 
missiles, warplanes, submarines, and other 
implements of war clearly designed for ag- 
gressive purposes,” 

PAT ON THE BACK 


GRUENING was kinder to U.S. AID'ers in 
Jordan. With U.S. assistance, King Hussein 
has instituted social, and adminis- 
trative reforms. By 1967, Jordan expects to 
increase gross national product by 60 per- 
cent, reduce foreign trade deficit by $33.6 
Million, increase employment by 21 percent. 

But GRUENING had reservations. We sup- 
port development of Jordan's tourism with- 
out encouraging her to admit thousands of 
tourists who visit Israel every year. These 
tourists, potentially a substantial source of 
revenue, are barred once they have set foot 
in Israel. 

LEBANON AND ISRAEL 

With her high literacy rate and stable gov- 
ernment, Lebanon has successfully utilized 
US. ald. Senator GRUENING commented that 
because of her farflung trading interests, her 
support of the Arab boycott stems more from 
“the profit motive than feelings of 
Arab unity.” 

But, the Senator argued, like any country 
whose major stock is in trade, Lebanon has 
everything to lose from war. 

“What has been said about the success of 
the AID program in Lebanon,” GRUENING 
wrote, “can be said to an even greater degree 
of * * * Israel.” In Israel, AID found co- 
operative officials, enthusiastic public and 
a national willingness to provide counter- 
parts, in effort and personnel, to the U.S. 
contribution. 

ECONOMIC VIEWS 


GRvENING feels that countries like Lebanon 
and Israel, which encourage private business, 
are more likely to utilize U.S. aid in the 
spirit in which it ts given. 

He also felt that AID officials were trying 
too many projects in too many places and 
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too often, simultaneously, To his mind, 
Many projects initiated to stimulate eco- 
nomic diversity will fail because the recipient 
country is not prepared to follow through 
with them. He recommended that AID take 
inventory of its projects with a view to cut- 
ting their number. ! 
NEAR EAST PEACE CORPS 


The Arab refugee situation, to GRUENING, 
is an economic and social rather than a 
political problem. 

“I think one of the greatest mistakes 
was to establish an international agency 
staffed primarily with locally recruited per- 
sonnel * * *. Most of these locally hired 
employees are themselyes refugees. The 
feeling still generally prevails among the 
refugees and the leaders of the Arab nations 
that any economic rehabilitation and inte- 
gration * * * would be a weakening of the 
political strength of the movement to re- 
turn to what they still consider Palestine. 
Thus economic rehabilitation has been re- 
sisted by the refugees.” 


Tax Cut May Not Reduce Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in an ar- 
ticle in the Washington Post of October 
27, Bernard D. Nossiter examines the 
current debate on whether a reduction 
in taxes will provide substantial help in 
reducing the Nation’s unemployment. 

There is a growing body of opinion 
that holds that automation and other 
changes in our economy are transform- 
ing the demand for labor by increasing 
job openings for the skilled and reducing 
those for the uneducated and unskilled. 
According to those who hold this view— 
and I happen to be one of them—the 
extra demand generated by a tax cut 
would be spent primarily for products 
and services that employ the skilled. 
Under these circumstances, the adminis- 
tration’s program would only make a 
small dent in unemployment, 

One of the most persuasive presenta- 
tions of this view has been made by 
Prof. Charles C. Killingsworth, labor- 
market specialist at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Ihave commented upon Profes- 
sor Killingsworth’s views and inserted 
some excerpts in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp from his testimony before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower on October 2 and October 
21—pages A6183-A6186, 18974. 

Because the Post article provides a 
useful summary of the differing view- 
points on this issue, I include it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

Cur my Taxes HID No HELP ro BULK oF 
U.S. UNEMPLOYED 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

Is the Nation's army of unemployed 
doomed to continued joblessness until their 
schooling and skills are increased? 

Will a tax cut merely open up jobs for the 
well educated who are now in short supply? 

These questions have been raised with 
special force by Charles C. Killingsworth, a 
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labor market specialist at Michigan State 
University. His thesis has drawn so much 
attention in the administration that Chair- 
man Walter Heller of President Kennedy’s 
Council of Economic Advisers has himself 
replied to it. 

In brief, Killingsworth argues that auto- 
mation and the growing outlays for sevices 
like insurance or education have trans- 
formed the demand for labor. These irre- 
versible trends, he says, increase job open- 
ings for the skilled and the schooled; job 
opportunities for the uneducated and un- 
skilled are shrinking. 


QUALITY A FACTOR 


A tax cut, Killingsworth contends, in- 
creases demand generally but doesn’t affect 
the quality of workers. The extra demand 
generated by a tax cut will be spent pri- 
marily on the products and services that 
employ the skilled. So, the professor con- 
cludes, the administration program will 
make only a small dent in unemployment. 

Even worse, some of the tax cut's force 
will be dissipated, he says. This is because 
some of the demand it creates won't be 
satisfied due to a shortage of skilled workers. 

For the administration, Heller readily 
agrees that the unskilled and unschooled 
make up an outsized portion of the jobless. 
But the key question, Heller says, is what 
has caused the increase in unemployment in 
recent years. And here the statistical evi- 
dence indicates that unemployment is not 
rising more rapidly at the bottom of the 
skilled ladder. 

Between 1957 and 1962, Heller observes, the 
jobless rate for male college graduates 
doubled; the rate for those with 8 or less 
years of school rose only by one-half or about 
the same as the rise in unemployment gen- 
erally. 

RATE WAS SAME 

Moreover, take a look at 1954 and 1962, 
2 years in which unemployment was the 
same 5.6 percent, Heller says. If the un- 
skilled have been losing out, the unemploy- 
ment rate for the most skilled should have 
declined. But it didn’t. In both years, the 
jobless rate for the highly trained profes- 
sional and technical workers was the same, 
1.7 percent. 

On a homelier level, Heller might have 
pointed to Detroit. Unemployment in the 
Motor City’s labor market was a whopping 
11.1 percent in 1961; so far this year, it has 
averaged only 5.4 percent. The difference 
appears to be 2 strong auto years in a row 
In other words, increased demand—not a 
change in the skills of Detroit’s labor force— 
shrank the jobless rolls rapidly. 

Yesterday, however, re- 
turned to the attack in a speech at Michigan 
State. Heller’s figures, he suggested, conceal 
more than they reveal. Between 1957 and 
1962, the number of workers counted in the 
labor force with 8 or less years of schooling 
fell sharply and their average age increased; 
those with college degrees rose rapidly and 
their average age decreased. It is logical, 

worth argued, to expect that unem- 
ployment for a younger, growing sector of the 
labor force would rise faster than the rate for 
an aging, shrinking group. 

As for Heller's professional and technical 
groups, nearly a quarter have had no college 
training at all. So, the average jobless rate 
for this sector may have held constant be- 
cause the less educated found it harder 
to get jobs while the better educated found 
it easier. 

INVISIBLE JOBLESS 

Having disposed of Heller's statistics to his 
own satisfaction, Killingsworth came up with 
some of his own. He makes elaborate calcu- 
lations for the invisible unemployed. These 
are the workers who don't show up in the 
Official statistics because they are neither at 
work or looking for work. However, if jobs 
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were open, they would be seeking employ- 


ment. 

Killingsworth estimates that there are 
nearly 1 million male workers in this shadow 
class. He lumps them in with the officially 
counted unemployed to calculate the changes 
in real unemployment. And he compares the 
situation in 1950 with 1962. 

Here is what he finds; 


Percentage change in real unemployment 
rates, 1950-62, for males 


Years of school completed: 


As Killingsworth sees it during the 1950-62 
period, unemployment generally rose fastest 
among the least educated and actually de- 
clined among the best educated. 

This puts the ball back in Heller's court. 
With the tax bill at stake, he can be expected 
to smash it back promptly. 


Madam Nhu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, during 
her visit to the United States, Madam 
Ngo Dinh Nhu has been the object of 
criticism from many sources. Likewise, 
the Government of South Vietnam has 
been attacked as being despotic, corrupt, 
and based on nepotism. Yet no one 
questions the allegiance of this Govern- 
ment in the war against communism. 

While Madam Nhu journeyed unwel- 
comed through the United States, Mar- 
shal Tito, an avowed Communist, was 
welcomed with open arms by official 
Washington. Marshal Tito and Mad- 
am Nhu are recognized leaders of their 
countries, Tito is a Communist. Mad- 
am Nhu is anti-Communist. The first 
was welcomed; the latter was chastised. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
reports of the situation in South Viet- 
nam lack objectivity. The American 
people have not been given a sober 
analysis of the facts upon which they 
might reach their own judgment. 

For this reason, I am delighted that 
Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, with her tra- 
ditional ability, has directed her atten- 
tion to this subject in an article entitled, 
“The Lady Is for Burning: The Seven 
Deadly Sins of Madam Nhu.” Without 
emotion and without sensationalism, 
Mrs. Luce reviews the various charges 
which have been brought against Mad- 
am Nhu and puts the matter in its 
proper prospective. This sober appraisal 
of the Government of Vietnam should 
be must reading for every Member of 
Congress, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article printed in the Na- 
tional Review of November 5 entitled, 
»The Lady Is for Burning: The Seven 
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Deadly Sins of Madam Nhu,” be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
THE LADY Is FOR BURNING: THE SEVEN DEADLY 
Sıns OF MapaM NHU 


(By Clare Boothe Luce) 


Madam Ngo Dinh Nhu, the first lady of 
Vietnam, who recently left our shores, is 
beautiful, dynamic, courageous, intelligent. 
And even her worst enemies do not doubt 
her piety or virtue. A militant Catholic, 
mother of four, she is a devoted and fiercely 
loyal (if not subservient) wife. But what 
makes Madam Nhu important is the great 
political power she wields in her country. 
For a moment, however brief, in history, some 
part of America’s prestige if not security, 
seems to He in the pale pink palm of her 
exquisite little hand. 

South Vietnam, although an underpopu- 
lated country (14 million), is the latest spot 
in America’s 17-year-old struggle to contain 
communism. The United States is spending 
better than a million dollars a day there to 
help the Vietnamese fight a guerrilla war. If 
this war is lost Asiatic communism, in the 
end, must gain all of Indochina. 

The purpose of Madam Nhu's visit to the 
United States was to conyince her American 
hearers that her country is winning that war, 
but will probably lose it if she and her fam- 
ily are undermined and thrown to the left- 
wing wolves. What seems to be happening 
to the Government in Vietnam is remarkably 
like what happened to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and Madam Chiang in China when 
the Department of State pulled the rug out 
from under them, and Mao Tse-tung took 
over China. 

Madam Nhu's tour drew large crowds. 
But it proved somewhat less than triumphal. 
She was booed and hissed in her passings. 
And her TV interlocutors and lecture au- 
diences (already prejudiced against her by 
US. press dispatches from far off Saigon) 
threw the heaviest barrage of loaded, discour- 
teous, even insulting questions at her that 
have ever been addressed to a distinguished 
foreign figure—and an ally. By comparison, 
Khrushchev on his American visits had been 
treated like a public hero. 

What is the case against this fragile little 
creature who has been so scornfully dubbed 
“the Dragon Lady”? Why was she treated as 
though she were a vicious enemy of our 
country? Why did President Kennedy slam 
the White House door in her pretty face, 
while he ordered the brass handles polished 
to the nines for Communist Tito’s visit? 
Why has he ordered that shipments of sur- 
plus milk to the children of her country— 
our allies—be curtailed while he presses hard 
for shipments of wheat to Khrushchev, who 
still threatens to bury us? 

What are the sins of Madam Nhu? Upon 
examination, they seem to be seven: 

1, Madam Nhu and her family represent, 
according to their American critics in Sai- 
gon, a principle which is utterly adhorrent 
to all true lovers of democracy: the princi- 
ple of “family rule,” or nepotism. 


and chief of South Vietnam's women's move- 
ments. But her husband, Ngo Dinh Nhu, 


Diem. Her other brother-in-law is Ngo Dinh 
Thuc, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Hué. 
To be sure, President Kennedy appointed 
his brother, Robert, Attorney General (even 
though Bobby had never tried a case). And 
this powerful post put Bobby in control of 
our secret police—the FBI. Mr, Kennedy also 
engineered the election of his 31-year-old 
brother, Teddy, to the Senate. He made his 
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brother-in-law, Sargent Shriver, Director of 
the multi-million-dollar Peace Corps pro- 
gram (and perhaps hopes to make him Gov- 
ernor of Illinois). Another brother-in-law, 
Stephen Smith, has handied White House 
patronage and other sensitive affairs of the 
party—in the interests of the Kennedys. 
The President has, of course, found orna- 
mental Government missions for his sisters 
and other relatives. 

Still, in America, that’s democracy. But 
not in Vietnam. Not, anyway, on our money. 

2. American newspapermen in Saigon view 
Madam Nhu as a political demagog who 
controls all the election machinery in her 
own district. They say she stole her last 
election as deputy by promising to do more” 
for her constituents than any other candi- 
date, because she was related to the Presi- 
dent. The proof that her election was un- 
democratic, they claim, is that she got over 
90 percent of the vote—and delivered on her 
promise: her constituents do get more than 
other Vietnamese voters and taxpayers. 


NEPOTISM EAST AND WEST 


Now, to be sure, a thing like that can 
happen here—it happened just a year ago, 
right in Massachusetts. And now Senator 
Ten KENNEDY is delivering a $50 million 
electronic research center to his constituents 
who are also hopeful on the score of profit- 
able railroad and airline mergers. 

Still, in America, that’s democracy. But 
not in Vietnam. Not, anyway, on our money. 

3. Madame Nhu's American critics feel she 
is a religious bigot. She not only insists on 
practicing what her Christian church 
teaches, but she tries to have the law of her 
country reflect Christian morals on sex. She 
has put through laws against concubinage, 
prostitution, and adultery. She has made 
divorce unattainable, except by government 
permission. Her country is greatly under- 
populated and is suffering thousands of war 

~ casualties: she has banned contraceptives. 
She has, the press reports, some mad idea 
that she can preserve the ancient, chaste, 
Vietnamese patterns of courtship. She has 
fought against the entrance of Hollywood 
films of sex and violence, and foreign porno- 
graphic literature. And—could you ask for 
better proof of her bigotry?—she frowns on 
the twist and bikinis. 

It is even rumored among Americans in 
the “twisteasies” which have sprung up in 
Saigon on protest against this Asiatic blue- 
stocking that she disapproves of Liz Taylor 
films, on the totally undemocratic grounds 
that young Vietnamese girls have not yet 
learned to envy and admire our American 
goddess’ habit of breaking up homes and 
living publicly with others’ husbands. 

Now, Vietnam may be Madame Nhu’s 
country, but democracy has just got to make 
room for things like that. That's what the 
American taxpayer is shelling out $1 million 
a day to defend in Vietnam. (Or is it?) 

4. The U.S. press corps in Saigon seem to 
agree to a man that Madame Nhu has too 
much political power for a woman—espe- 
cially one with no official position. Time 
says she not only has her husband's ear, but 
she openly orders around cabinet ministers 
and generals, sees to it that her favorites get 
jobs in government, and at all times around 
the clock, she is up to her neck in political 

8 mere 5 feet tall in her 38-inch 
heels, she has still not had an eyeball-to- 
eyeball confrontation with Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge. But that gallant gen- 
tleman has drawn himself up to his fuil 6 
feet 3 inches and is waiting for her return 
to slug it out with her. 

To be sure, we have had our Eleanor Roose- 
velt, a President’s wife who for 25 years 
exerted more influence over the domestic and 
foreign politics of her country than any 
woman who wasn't a crowned ruler, Indeed, 
she was once known to have ordered up a 
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whole squad of planes during the war to pay 
a visit to some favorite soldier-friends in the 
Pacific. And, like Madam Nhu, she also 
helped to select candidates for office who 
reflected her views. Again, like Madam Nhu, 
she often took a beating from pressmen who 
thought she meddled and was too ubiqui- 
tous. 
BUT IN AMERICA— 


But in America, that’s democracy. The 
American press wants no such power in a 
woman’s hands in Vietnam. Not, anyway, 
on our money. 

Moreover, Madam Nhu is an inveterate 
do-gooder, and a feminist. She has tried to 
raise the legal status of women in her coun- 
try, and interest them in taking an active 
part in politics and in the defense of their 
country. For example, Madam Nhu ‘has 
taught Vietnamese women to shoot—the con- 
dition, that they must stand by unarmed 
when a village is attacked by Communist 
guerrillas, but ready to pick up the gun of a 
fallen, or absconding, Vietnamese man. 

Madam Nhu, it seems, offends both West- 
ern and Asiatic male sensibilities, not only 
because she herself is not the geisha type, the 
concubine type or the clinging vine type, 
but because she seems to want the 7 million 
women of her newborn, embattled nation 
to behave like the kind of women who went 
out of style a hundred or more years ago— 
the pioneer women of America. It seems she 
has heard about our foremothers who helped 
their men conquer the oceans and the conti- 
nent, and who were as quick on the draw 
as their menfolk when scalping parties sud- 
denly put in an appearance. She seems to 
have heard somewhere of Molly Pitcher, 
Annie Oakley, and Joan of Arc. (Boy, is this 
lady for burning.) 

To be sure, in América, we have ourselves 
in recent months turned a thought or two 
to the question of giving a break to Ameri- 
can women. 

The Commission, headed by the late Mrs. 
Roosevelt, on the Status of Women, has just 
turned in its report to the President. It 
shows that while 24 million American 
women work for wages, they are not paid 
equal wages for equal work. It shows that 
there are only 234 women among the States’ 
7,700 legislators; 11 Congresswomen out of 
435, and 2 women Senators out of a hun- 
dred. Only two women have held Cabinet 
rank in all American history. In releasing 
the report, President Kennedy urged that 
more women participate at all levels in pub- 
lic life. In America, we want progress for 
our women. But not for women of Viet- 
nam, Not, anyway, on our money. 

5. The “family rule“ of the Ngo Dinhs, 
according to their American critics, does not 
have the full support of the people of South 
Vietnam. Although there is no Gallup poll 
in Vietnam, it seems that there is a news- 
paper in Salgon which lays on to Madame 
Nhu, her husband, and President Diem quite 
unmercifully. This paper says the Nhus 
must go, and hints quite broadly that a coup 
d'état or a revolution would be the most 
democratic way of getting rid of the lot. 
Why wait for elections? 

This highly democratic view seems to be 
shared by some of the U.S. pressmen who 
pop in and out of Saigon en route to Hong 
Kong. And it is also shared by some coup- 
minded” officials of the U.S. Embassy, 

THE ELECTORATE AND THE PRESS 


White this anti-Government press is not 
suppressed, Madam Nhu makes it plain that 
she doesn’t like the situation. As for the 
Embassy, she feels that it is pretty stupid of 
the United States to try to throw out an 
anti-Communist government when all they 
can substitute is a military (and unreliable) 
dictatorship. 

Madam Nhu’s American critics say all 
this shows that she is, at heart, a tyrant 
and that any foreign government without 
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the full support of all the people and the 
press should be kicked out. 

Now, the American electorate is far from 
100 percent for President Kennedy. Indeed, 
he got just a fraction lesg than 50 percent 
of the vote in 1960 * * * and there were 
even rumors he didn’t get that. Nor is 
the press entirely for him. In fact, a 
lot of it is against him—and even more 
against his family—and quite a Iot of Amer- 
icans happen to agree with Madam Nhu 
who thinks he is lulling the United States 
into a false sense of security about the 
Communists. 

However, this is America and we don't 
talk about “coups” and overthrowing elected 
governments. We believe in a democracy. 
You should wait for elections. But in 
Vietnam it's different. Why not help over- 
throw the Diem government in order to get 
rid of Madam Nhu. Isn't it our money? 

Two additional charges (six and seven) 
remain against Madam Nhu. They are in- 
deed serious: First, that she has pressured 
the Diem government into persecuting the 
Buddhist religion; second, that her stubborn 
refusal to come to terms with the Buddhists 
has “hopelessly” compromised the Vietnam- 
ese war effort. 

How well founded are these charges? And 
if well founded, what will happen in Viet- 
nam if the Nhus and President Diem are 
booted out? For there can be little doubt 
that the big boot will have to be used, since 


Madam Nhu, among other things, is a 
fighting lady. 
Not long ago Madam Nhu said that 


Americans are Ivanhoes“ who are perpetual- 
ly in love with the underdog, but confused 
about who the underdog really is. She 
thinks the underdogs that the U.S. press 
corps in Vietnam and the State Department 
are sobbing over are the Vietcong Communist 
provocateurs who have inflamed some Bud- 
dhists opinion. Madam Nhu believes she 
herself is the real underdog in the situa- 
tion, Certainly the china doll-sized states- 
woman from South Vietnam has been tak- 
ing enough punishment from the American 
press to smash her into a tiny heap of 
porcelain scraps. Fortunately for her, and 
possibly for her country, Madam Nhu is 
not a china doll, Backhanded by the State 
Department, bullied and scratched at by re- 
porters, lectured at by her own lecture audi- 
ences, Madam Nhu travels along singing 
her song. Chin up, eyes flashing, long deli- 
cate hands gesticulating gracefully and 
forcefully, she is still pretty solid on her 
3-inch heels. 

The charge that Madam Nhu, her hus- 
band, her brothers-in-law President Ngo 
Dinh Diem and Archbishop Ngo Dinh Thuc, 
have “persecuted” South Vietnamese Bud- 
dhists is certainly the toughest charge she 
has had to meet. But meet it she did. And 
meet it she must, for her fellow-Catholic 
President Kennedy does not intend to face 
into the 1964 election campaign defending 

t accusations from the liberal 
left that he has supported a government 
just because it is Catholic. He can better 
afford to lose Vietnam than to have that 
calumny tied to him. 


THE CHARGE OF PERSECUTION 


The fact is that the charge of religious 
persecution against the family is pretty re- 
cent. And if indeed they are “persecuting 
Buddhists” this will mark the first time in 
democratic history that a small religious 
minority has successfully “persecuted” an 
overwhelming religious majority in a de- 
mocracy. 

South Vietnam Catholics number 1.5 mil- 
lion of the 14 million population. There are 
3 5.25 million Buddhists and the 

remainder of the population is made up of 
Taoists, Confucianists, and members of other 
sects. Less than 3 of the Cabinet 
members are Catholics; only 3 of the 19 
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generals. But Catholics are about half of 
the civil service and the assembly. The 
reason for this, given and accepted until a 
few months ago by all foreign observers in 
Vietnam, is that the Catholics under the 
French built and extenslve parochial school 
system, Over the years this system has 
turned out relatively well-educated gradu- 
ates with a lively interest in Western demo- 
cratic government. The Buddhists have not 
been able to compete with these educated 
Catholic Vietnamese in civil service examin- 
ations, Until last May, there was no eyi- 
dence of great discontent with the Diem 
government by the Buddhist population. On 
the contrary, thanks to the annual $350 mil- 
lion economic and military aid, and with the 
help of 14,000 U.S. military advisers, victory, 
last spring, seemed near for the Diem govern- 
ment, and the people seemed to know it. 

Then, in the space of 5 months, the flam- 
ing deaths of six Buddhist bonzes, or priests, 
led to a series of public demonstrations 
which brought about the present political 
crisis in which Madam Nhu herself is also be- 
ing badly burned, 

FORCED TO LOSE FACE 

How did these deaths come about? Were 
the Buddhist priests dragged by force from 
their homes or temples by Catholics and put 
to the torch—as in the not so distant past 
in America, Negroes were torn from their 
homes, or jails, and lynched or burned—by 
white Americans? Were the bonzes butch- 
ered as were thousands of Mao Tse-tung’s 
recalcitrant Chinese farmers? Were they 
tortured, beaten, brainwashed, shot, liqui- 
dated, as millions of Russians, Poles, Hun- 
garians were by Stalin and Khrushchev? 

They were not. The saffron-robed monks 
were living unmolested by anyone in their 
own pagodas, when one by one they stole 
forth into public squares, where they 
squatted in lotus pose, poured gasoline over 
themselves, applied the match, and com- 
mitted suicide. 

In America, if a Catholic priest were to 
burn himself to death in protest of the Gov- 
ernment’s failure to provide free bus rides 
for parochial school children, or if a Prot- 
estant minister were to make of himself a 
living torch to express his opposition to the 
Supreme Court decision against prayer in 
public schools, we would consider them reli- 
gious maniacs. And our Government would 
take stringent measures to prevent any repe- 
tition of such acts. This is precisely the 
view Mme. Nhu has taken of the self-immo- 
lating bonzes. They are slaves, she said, 
“if not to others, at least to their own folly.” 
And the government of President Diem has 
used the police force to prevent further emu- 
lations of such follies. What, then, was 
the particular grievance which led these 
Buddhists to encompass their own crema- 
tion? 

Last May, the Buddhists of Hué were for- 
bidden to unfurl their flags, in honor of 
Buddha's 2507th birthday, above the flag of 
Vietnam. As in America, no flag in Vietnam 
may fly above the national flag. (In this 
land of many religions, separation of church 
and state is, of necessity, the law of the 
nation,) Refusal by Diem’s government to 
permit the Buddhists to fly their flag above 
the national flag caused the leaders of the 
Hué pagoda to “lose face.” 

In America, self-immolation is not thought 
to be a useful or particularly democratic way 
to protest grievances or discrimination. 
However, an insult which might barely cause 
one American to punch another, could, say, 
in Japan, lead to hara-kiri. A Japanese who 
“loses face" disembowels himself with a 
ritual sword, often aided by a friend or a 
relative. In India, for hundreds of years, 
widows threw themselves onto the funerar 
pyres of their husbands: If they did not, 
they lost face.” Although suttee has 
been outlawed for a century in India, in back- 
ward villages it is still occasionally practiced. 
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NIRVANA ATTAINED 


The Buddhist monks in Vietnam who in- 
cinerated themselves not only regained “face” 
for the temple, but Nirvana or Paradise and 
sainthood for themselves. For at least three 
of the monks who were over age 70, this must 
have seemed a rather good deal. $ 

(Probably no American can understand 
the Asiatic concept of “face.” This is per- 
haps fortunate. In view of how much face“ 
the United States has lost in the Orient, we 
would have to burn Washington to recover 
it.) 

In our country, protestors sign petitions, 
picket, hire halls, or rabble rouse. Recently 
our Negroes (a minority) have taken to sit- 
ins, sitdowns, mass demonstrations, hand- 
cuffing themselves together, until the police 
break them up, 

While we are on the subject of discrimina- 
tion, it may help us to think a little more 
charitably about President Diem’s and 
Madam Nhu's alleged “persecution” of the 
Buddhists, if we remember that despite 4 
years of mass Negro demonstrations m Amer- 
ica, the President still has not found it con- 
venient to appoint a Negro to his Cabinet, to 
help elect a Negro Senator, or Governor, or 
even a big city mayor. And yet Negroes rep- 
resent 20 percent of our population, and time 
and again their vote decides presidential elec- 
tions. 

In America, it depends on what you can 
get away with. But not so in Vietnam. Not, 
anyway, on our money, In Vietnam you have 
to be perfect. 

Consequent to the Buddhist sacrifices, 
there have been, since May, a half-dozen 
demonstrations of Buddhists in the streets. 
In the attempt to keep order, the Vietnam 
police have encountered the same difficulties 
our police have encountered with unruly 
crowds of demonstrators in Alabama, Chicago, 
New York's Harlem, and New Jersey. And in 
Vietnam as in America, some people got hurt. 
A bomb thrown by an unknown provocateur 
killed several people in Vietnam. U.S. Em- 
bassy officers expressed themselves as being 
“shocked and disgusted” at this occurrence 
and at the police suppression of the Buddhist 
demonstrators. 

The State Department no doubt failed to 
inform our embassy in Saigon that similar 
episodes were happening in Alabama, where 
four children were killed in a church bomb- 
ing, and in the wake, two boys were killed 
by police. Nor did they send out over the 
Voice of America to Vietnam a very clear 
account of riots and police methods used to 
quell Negro-white rioters in other parts of 
the country. 

And speaking of corruption in Vietnam, 
what about the Cosa Nostra operation in 
America? Ah, well, in America, democracy 
isn’t perfect. But in Vietnam it had better 
be—on our money. 

The last charge against Madam Nhu and 
the Diem government is that their failure to 
be democratic—according to the concept of 
an ideal democracy which their American 
critics carry about in their heads—will now 
make it impossible to win the war against 
the Vietcong Communists. 

Is this true, or is it false? Vietnam has 
been at war for almost a decade. The South 
Vietnam population is suffering 5,000 casual- 
ties a year. Women and men, many of them 
Buddhists, have gone forth day after day, 
year after year, to meet and repulse their 
Communist enemies. A few months ago vic- 
tory was in sight. If the United States gives 
firm support to Diem now, the crisis will 
pass and the war may still be won. If the 
U.S. support is withdrawn on the grounds 
that the United States can no longer sup- 
port the Diem government because 6 men— 
or 16—insist on making human torches 
of themselves, then South Vietnam will fall 
and the political vacuum left by the Ngo 
Dinh family will soon be filled by the “Yu- 
No-Hu“ family: the Chinese Communists. 
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Is the history of the liberal press in 
Chungking and Havana going to repeat it- 
self? The evidence is that it is. 

The Christian Science Monitor wrote last 
week: “The confusion (in American public 
opinion) stems from the fact that the United 
States does not wish to say, in so many 
words, that it is working for a revolution in 
South Vietnam. But so long as the Ngo 
5 family remains unbending, that is the 
act.“ 

If indeed, that is the fact, the adminis- 
tration will no doubt begin to boast along 
about 1965 that it has “relieved tensions” in 
Vietnam by negotiating peace with Ho Chi- 
minh, the Communist leader of that coun- 
try. And no doubt wheat and arms will 
then soon be sent to him, to strengthen “the 
Vietnamese Tito” against Red China. 

Poor Madam Nhu. The lady is sure for 
burning. 


Post Correspondent Disputes Seymour 
Harris a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in a letter 
to the Washington Post of October 9, 
Prof. Seymour Harris, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, presented the case for a tax cut 
as he sees it. Because I so 
strongly with some of his statements and 
allegations, I wrote a reply to the Post 
which appeared on October 15. 

Another reply to Professor Harris has 
been made by Stanley Langland, of 
Washington, D.C., in a letter to the 
Washington Post of October 18. Mr. 
Langland makes clear that Republicans 
have consistently supported tax reduc- 
tion under conditions of fiscal integrity 
and sound economic theory. Mr. Lang- 
land's letter makes a highly useful con- 
tribution to our understanding of the 
weaknesses of the administration’s fiscal 
policy, and I include it in the RECORD at 
this point: 

EDUCATION IN Economics 

Prof. Seymour E. Harris, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, writes (October 9) that he refuses to 
believe that Republicans are trying to kill 
the Kennedy tax program for purely partisan 
reasons. 

Professor Harris, and all others sharing 
his partisan view, can look at the facts and 
calm their fears, Republicans have con- 
sistently supported tax reduction under con- 
ditions of fiscal integrity and sound economic 
theory and they do so now. 

Economist John Maynard Keynes, one of 
the fathers of the sophiscated approach 
championed by Professor Harris, said govern- 
ments should rely on budget deficits in order 
to stimulate economic growth in bad times, 
and then build budget surpluses when times 
are good. And who is it that wants now to 
use the Keynesian approach? 

President Kennedy and Professor Harris 
advocate huge planned deficits now when, 

to Mr. Kennedy in his news con- 
ference of October 9. profits have 
never been higher in history and the whole 
year of 1963 looks very good . 

Professor Harris and other partisans have 
fostered the general impression that Repub- 
licans are insisting on budget cuts as the 
necessary condition for a tax reduction. 
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To the contrary, Republicans have gone 
more than halfway and say this: 

“We would like to follow Keynesian eco- 
nomics and hold spending down to match 
revenues in the present state of economic 
conditions because we think it makes fiscal 
sense, But we also see some advantages of 
tax reduction. And Mr. Kennedy keeps as- 
suring us he will hold spending down, 50 
let's limit the fiscal 1964 spending estimate to 
$87 billion which is actually a $4.4-billion 
increase in the actual spending level of $92.6 
billion for fiscal 1963. And let’s set the fiscal 
1965 estimate at another billion dollar in- 
crease, or $98 billion.” 

But President Kennedy and Professor Har- 
ris evidently cannot live within these mod- 
est limitations. They are opposing a com- 
mitment to limit their increase in spending 
to 84.4 billion over a 12-month period. 

Professor Harris in his letter further sug- 
gests that all is lost until the public and 
Congress “become adequately educated in 
miodern economics.” 

His book, “Saving American Capitalism,” 
which was a substantial part of this writer's 
college economics study, advocates public 
spending as opposed to tax reduction as the 
best of the two roads to economic growth. 
He warns us against an unjustified fear of 
deficit spending and what he calls a “debt 
neurosis.” 

On page 141 he specifically educates us as 
to what is wrong with the tax reduction 
route as he recommends that we cast off our 
fears of public deficit spending. 

If Professor Harris wants tax reduction 
now, he must have changed his position 
since writing the book with which he would 
educate Congress. Or, if not that, then he 
wants unlimited deficit spending even more 
than he wants tax reduction. And this must 
be the Kennedy position also. It surely rep- 
resents the thinking of Mr. Walter Heller. 

But if this is the Kennedy position then 
it is in direct contrast to what Chairman 
Wusur Mus of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has eloquently stated to be the Ken- 
nedy position. He says we need to limit 
spending and says Mr. Kennedy agrees. 

Mr. Mitts on September 24 in the House 
presented “the two roads the Government 
can follow” to economic strength. They are 
the same two roads Professor Harris men- 
tlons—tax reduction or deficit spending. But 
contrary to Professor Harris, Mr. MILLS clearly 
says the tax reduction road is the one to 
take. 

Evidently an airing of this problem in a 
debate between Mr. Mrs and Professor Har- 
ris could help to clear up the contradictions. 
STANLEY G. LANGLAND. 
WASHINGTON. 


Address by Hon. William J. Green, Jr., at 
Democratic Party’s $100 Dinner, Phila- 
delphia, on Wednesday, October 30, 
1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
pleasure and privilege of hearing one of 
our distinguished colleagues, the Hon- 
crable WILLIAM GREEN, city chairman of 
the great city of Philadelphia give a 
speech, containing more than passing 
interest for the people of Pennsylvania 
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and the good people of Philadelphia 
particularly. . 

It is always a pleasure to hear Bri. 
GREEN and even more so when his re- 
marks are so appropo to the situation 
tion. Mr. Speaker I present our col- 
league’s remarks knowing in advance 
that many members will enjoy reading 
it. 

There is also a faint suspicion that 
one of our Members of the other body 
may learn that his actions have not been 
ignored and he has not escaped the folly 
of ways scot free. Í 

The address follows: 


REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM J. 
GREEN, JR., PHILADELPHIA DEMOCRATIC 
CHAIRMAN, PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT 
DEMOCRATIC Panrx's 6100 DINNER AT CON- 
VENTION HALL, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30, 
1963 


Philadelphia can be proud of many things 
but there can be no greater pride than the 
realization that here in our city a great 
dream was born. A great man was launched 
on the road to the Presidency. 

When I have said that, I have said it all. 
Our President needs no glowing words of 
tribute to memorialize his brilliant accom- 
plishments. 

So I turn to a subject which can stand all 
the public exposure it can get. I turn to that 
creaking structure of hidebound con- 
servatism, the Republican Party—a party 
which today is racing to meet the challenges 
of the future with all the speed of a two- 
legged turtle floundering in quicksand. 

And the Republican Party in Philadel- 
phia is mired in a swamp of futility all its 
own. This is a party in which leaders 
eliminate qualified candidates in order to 
scoop from the bottom of the barrel a man 
who has never held public office. A man 
who has never served in a top admintstra- 
tive post, not in business, not in industry. 
A man who has twice been rejected by the 
people in his ambitious quest for power. A 
rather peculiar man who, for some strange 
compulsion best known to himself, carries 
on a one-man war against the Philadelphia 
Zoo. 

In all the years, I have been in politics, 
I can truthfully say that this is the first 
time I've ever heard of a candidate trying to 
win political advantage at the expense of 
zebras, bears, Hamas, and penguins. This 
represents some kind of new low, even for 
Republicans. Obviously, somebody over at 
the union league made a horrible mistake, 
instead of running James McDermott for 
mayor, they should have run Clyde Beatty, 
Maybe they ought to arrange for McDermott 
to campaign in a cage, 

And as if that’s not enough, have you read 
in one of our local newspapers that a Re- 
publican candidate for city council thought 
that his leader, 5-Percent Willie’ Scranton 
was a member of the Ku Klux Klan? Now 
I grant you that “S-Percent Willie“ is no 
prize bag but even the Democrats never ac- 
cused “Wee Willie” of cutting out holes in 
pillowcases, but maybe that’s what comes 
of associating with the new breed ef super- 
man being merchandized by Arizona depart- 
ment stores these days. 5-Percent Wil- 


- He's” been chasing Gotpwarer's bandwagon 


so. hard that Willie's“ hot breath is begin- 
ning to fog the Senator's bifocals. 

‘But we all know about “5-Percent Willie,” 
he’s like quicksilver: When you try to put 
your finger on him there's nothing under it. 
Getting Willie“ to take a stand on public 
issues is like trying to prop up a wet noodle. 
The last time “Willie” took a stand on any- 
thing was when his boss, Harve“ Taylor, 
walked into his office, Of course you all 
know “Harve” Taylor; he's the one who 
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spends his free time kissing Scranton on the 
cheek. 

But don’t let anybody kid you, Scranton 
really works hard at his job. Pennsylvania's 
never had a Governor who signed so many 
new tax bills into law. Why in the first few 
months in office, the Peter Pan of Harrisburg 
signed so many tax bills he had to go to 
“Hucuie” Scorr and get the cramps in his 
writing hand massaged. 

But nobody thinks more highly of “5 Per- 
cent Willie” than the Republican candidate 
for mayor, Just last summer, when Scran- 
ton was sweating overtime trying to con- 
vince McDermott to withdraw from the 
campaign because of McDermott’s imma- 
turity and lack of experience, McDermott 
phoned his local advisers and sald: “If 
Scranton talks to me about immaturity and 
lack of experience Just one more time I'm 
going to blast him and his lousy 
administration.” 

Now that's what I call real party spirit. 
Naturally, Scranton being the two-fisted op- 
portunist he is took the reins of leadership 
firmly in his hands and beat a hasty retreat. 
No doubt he had visions of his presidential 
ambitions being kicked to pieces by the po- 
litical Frankenstein which he helped create. 

McDermott has made it abundantly clear 
that he considers politics to be the science 
of self-interest, However, if his talent proved 
half as great as his ego, perhaps his head 
would not be so large and his mouth might 
be considerably smaller. McDermott has the 
answer for everything and the solution to 
nothing. His sole qualifications for office ap- 
pear to be a crewcut, three all-purpose ges- 
tures learned in speech class 2 and a pocket- 
ful of bubble gum to keep his committeemen 
happy. z 

Watching the Republican candidate's eye- 
rolling theatrics on television recently, re- 
minded me of that famous line from Ham- 
let: 1 have thought some of nature's 
journeymen had made men and not made 
them well, they imitated humanity 80 
abominably.” 

Yet I would not say his performance was 
altogether abominable, agonizingly pathetic 
might be a better phrase. It pains me to see 
a grown man wail piteously in public. 
“Mayor Tate, why don’t you debate with 
me?“ But I suppose “Jimmy Crew-Cut” 
picked up that line from Rockefeller who 
keeps following Gorpwarer around whim- 
pering like a puppy dog with about the same 
degree of success. Maybe McDermott's se- 
cretly running for a spot in the national 
ticket. 

He certainly has as good a chance for the 
Republican presidential nomination as he 
has to become mayor of Philadelphia. Be- 
sides just about everybody's thrown his 
denial into the GOP ring except Eisenhower's 
prize cow. 

But I con guarantee that on November 5 
there’s going to be one Republican hopeful 
who won't have to pose in canoes anymore 
or get his brother-in-law to plaster his pic- 
ture all over the cover of Time magazine. I 
guarantee that “5-Percent Willie's” White 
House fever is going to be cured once and 
for all right here in Philadelphia. Come No- 
vember 5, Scranton and McDermott are go- 
ing to be buried under an avalanche of 
Democratic votes. By the time Philadelphia 
voters finish showing “5-Percent Willie” what 
they think of his sales taxes and his liquor 
taxes and his cigarette taxes and his school 
taxes, GOLDWATER will be scrounging around 
for a new running mate. 

Philadelphia voters want no amateurs mis- 
managing their city the way Scranton has 
mismanaged the State. Philadelphia doesn’t 
need any more broken promises from Repub- 
licans. Philadelphia's citizens want no part 
of 10th-rate candidates who, in their hys- 
teria, find it necessary to deny that they are 
members of the John Birch Society. Phil- 
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adelphia wants no mayor who seeks to profit 
from bigotry and who. would turn Philadel- 
Phia into a battleground by pitting neighbor 
against neighbor. 

Philadelphia wants no part of a man who 
is so ambitious that he would falsify facts 
and figures to bolster his sagging campaign. 
In short, Philadelphia wants no part of the 
Republican Party which for 67 long, bitter 
years created the slums, the squalor, the in- 
dustrial depression, the moral and physical 
decay which very nearly destroyed our city. 

Today, after only 12 short years of un- 
Paralleled activity and leadership, the Dem- 
Ocratic Party has revitalized Philadelphia. 
Today, the Democratic Party offers Philadel- 
Phia, as it has in the past, experienced and 
Qualified candidates * * * men and women 
Who worked shoulder to shoulder with 

vors Joe“ Clark, Dick“ Dilworth and 
“Jim” Tate to make our city truly great. 

So let the empty words of a puny opposi- 
tion echo and reecho hollowly down the cor- 
Tidors of Philadelphia's monuments of con- 
Crete and stone, and when the empty, 
Meaningless words are gone, the deeds of the 
Democratic Party will live on. The city we 
have built, the new Philadelphia shall en- 
dure in all its grandeur and beauty beyond 
All debate. Philadelphia, what it is and what 
it shall become, this is our answer and our 
Challenge, today, tomorrow, and forever. 

To keep Philadelphia moving ahead let's 
endorse a Democratic city administration 
Once more, as we have done 3 times in the 
Past 12 years. Let's get out and work, work, 
Work * * * to bring out a smashing majority 
for Mayor Tate and our fine Democratic 
Ucket. 


Autumn in Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor of representing, along with our 
distinguished colleagues CLIFFORD Davis 
and Tom Murray, the western part of 
Tennessee. 

There recently appeared an article in 
the November issue of Holiday magazine 
entitled “Autumn in Tennessee.” This 
article was written by Lydel Sims, an 
Outstanding journalist. 


This article is so outstanding that I 
thought it should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Congress. The article is 
&s follows: 

AUTUMN IN TENNESSEE 
(By Lydel Sims) 

(Norx.— Three days rambling between the 
Tennessee and Mississippi Rivers in unspoiled 
Country made splendid by fall.) 

Last year, when the autumn colors were 
at their peak, my wife and I set out from our 
home in Memphis for a backroad jaunt 
along the borders of West Tennessee, from 
the Mississippi to the Tennessee River. This 
area is often overlooked by tourists, includ- 
ing many who Hye there. But in 3 days of 
Telaxed wandering we saw land rich in scenic 
beauty, local color, history, and folklore. We 
got pleasantly lost in out-of-the-way places 
once known to Mark Twain, Andrew Jack- 
son, and Davy Crockett, in leaf-bright land 
that lay heavy for the harvest. We feasted 
On catfish, crapple, country ham, and fried 
chicken, backed by steaming platters of hush- 
pupples and homemade rolls. For all this we 
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had allowed ourselves $150; the total cost 
of our 546-mile shunpike tour, including 
gasoline, came to a little less than $100. 

Because we would be traveling through 
many counties where, unlike Memphis, the 
sale or possession of liquor is illegal, I in- 
sisted on a brief ceremony before we set out 
on a Friday morning late in October. Break- 
ing the seal on a fifth of Jack Daniel's 
(87,20), I poured myself a prudent sip of 
the charcoal-mellowed Tennessee sourmash 
bourbon made in the Nation’s oldest regis- 
tered distillery, My wife refused to join me, 
citing both the early hour and the tech- 
nicality that Jack Daniel’s is made in Lynch- 
bury which is in middle Tennessee, but I 
explained that such a treasure may properly 
be claimed by all sections of the State. 

So fortified, we set out by way of Memphis’ 
Riverside Drive, pausing at De Soto Park to 
stand where the explorer is said to have stood 
in 1541 when he discovered the Mississippi. 
Actually, if local claims are to be credited 
equally, the intrepid Spaniard discovered the 
Father of Waters simultaneously at a dozen 
places, but we were not inclined to quibble. 
The view was a good one. 

We were now on the Fourth Chickasaw 
Bluff, part of a vast territory obtained by 
an Indian treaty negotiated by Andrew Jack- 
son, who helped lay out the town of 
Memphis, Moving northward along the 
sweeping drive, we reached Confederate Park 
overlooking the scene of the Battle of Mem- 
phis, a Civil War engagement which his- 
torian Fletcher Pratt called one of the 
briefest, most intense and decisive naval 
battles in history.” Certainly it was brief: 
it raged for less than 20 minutes before 
Ellet's rams laid the river open to Union 
traffic as far south as Vicksburg. 

The park where the townspeople gathered 
with picnic lunches to watch the battle is 
interesting today only for its anachronisms. 
World War II guns guard its bluff, the 
junior chamber of commerce has installed 
tablets commemorating those Moses brought 
down from Mount Sinai, and until a news- 
paper campaign laughed it off the lot in re- 
cent years, the central decoration was an er- 
satz totem pole imported from the Pacific 
Northwest at the behest of the late Boss 
Crump. 

The sun shone bright and the sky was 
an unmarked blue as we drove north through 
the bottomlands of the Wolf and Loosa- 
hatchie Rivers and continued between fields 
of corn and cotton to an unmarked black- 
top road near the village of Mumford, where 
we turned west in search of a ghost town, 
Randolph. A service station attendant had 
urged us to stay on the highway until we 
reached Covington, where a marked State 
road would take us to the spot, but we felt 
adventurous, the blacktop road looked in- 
viting, and we knew our destination was 
somewhere in that direction. 

The mystery road led us through dense 
forest land and past bursting fields of cot- 
ton; after guessing uncertainly at three in- 
tersections, we stopped to ask for advice at a 
crossroads store. “Randolph?” the man said. 
“Well, yes, you could get to it this way, but 
you wouldn't. You'd just get lost and end 
up at Richard’s Landing. Now, if you'll go 
back over a couple of hills and turn left.“ 
So we went back, turned left, and got lost 
and ended up at Richardson's Landing any- 
how. 

But we were glad of it, for there on the 
banks of the muddy Mississippi we found a 
U.S, Engineers casting fleld, where blocks of 
concrete are cast to form mattress units for 
underwater revetments to protect the river- 
banks from scour and erosion. Willow mat- 
tresses were used in the old days, but now 
launching barges slide into position mathe- 
matically precise rectangles of concrete, 
joined together by the hooks in a covering 
fabric, to form great sheets of protective 
surface. 
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We retraced our way, took an overlooked 
turn, and found ourselves once more on the 
banks of the Mississippi, this time at Ran- 
dolph itself. The town was west Tennessee's 
major metropolis in the 1830's, and Con- 
gressman David Crockett's plan to cut a 
canal in southwest Tennessee from the Ten- 
nessee River to the Hatchie, which empties 
into the Mississippi just north of Randolph, 
would have made it a great city. But the 
proposal died, and a variety of other factors 
combined to blight Randolph's growth. To- 
day only a handful of houses, a store and a 
church cluster on its bluffs, but in its 
moment of glory it rang to the shouts of 
Crockett and his friends and echoed to the 
clangor of posses seeking the cutthroat Mur- 
rell—the man of whom Mark Twain said 
that, whereas Jesse James was a retail rascal, 
Murrell was wholesale. The handsome vil- 
lain had his headquarters nearby on the 
Arkansas side of the river, headquarters 
where, many insisted, he had perfected a 
plan for a slave uprising and the capture of 
New Orleans before he was himself captured 
and imprisoned. 

We found no landmarks of his villainy, 
but at the foot of a rough gumbo trail 
thrusting through tall willows we found an- 
other fine sight: the Engineers’ dustpan 
dredge Potter busily clearing the channel at 
Hatchie Island Bar. Dustpan dredges op- 
erate, to modify the metaphor, like giant 
vacuum cleaners. A head is lowered to the 
bed of the river, jets of water blast loose the 
deposits of sand, and suction carries them 
along a pipeline and flings them back into 
the river far from the channel, 

Clouds had massed above us by now and 
the wind off the river was chill. We drove 
on toward Covington, a typical courthouse- 
square town where we would rejoin the high- 
way. For all the growing grayness of the day, 
it was a beautiful drive tinted with the 
mottled peach of dogwoods, the dull orange 
glow of fruit-filled persimmon trees, the pur- 
ple of sweetgum and the red, brown and yel- 
low of sumac along the way. The shoulders 
of the road were dotted with bits of cotton 
and we paused once to watch a mechanical 
picker dump its fluffy load into a wagon. At 
Covington and along the 38-mile stretch to 
Dyersburg we saw evidences of the cotton 
harvest everywhere—the constant blobs of 
cotton on the roadside, the high-piled 
wagons and trucks, the long lines of loaded 
vehicles with drivers patiently waiting their 
turns at gins in almost every town. 

We were through the heart of the 
country where Davy Crockett campaigned 
successfully for the State legislature and, 
later, for Congress, paying many of his cam- 
paign expenses with wolf bounties, and 
where he killed fabulous numbers of bears, 
By his own claim, which no patriot would 
doubt, he killed 105 of them in one 7-month 
period. 

Circling the courthouse square in Dyers- 
burg we took State Route 78 for Reelfoot 
Lake, passing through rolling plains and 
bottomlands, with occasional hills toward 
the west. At the Obion River we marveled 
how Davy had to float two boat- 
loads of barrel staves between its narrow 
banks in 1826—an ambitious commercial 
venture that ended in disaster when both 
boats reached the Mississippi and capsized a 
few miles above Memphis. Davy himself was 
pulled out of his flatboat cabin through an 
opening so small that all his clothes and part 
of his skin were left behind. 

At Wynnburg we turned east and north to 
reach the shores of Reelfoot Lake, one of the 
Nation's natural wonders. The lake was 
formed during a series of shocks known as 
the New Madrid earthquake, which rocked 
the entire central Mississippi Valley in 1811 
and 1812. It attracted little attention at the 
time, because the area was still Chickasaw 
Territory, but a variety of eyewitness ac- 
counts attest to its Judgment day quality. 
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Landslides poured into the river, islands dis- 
appeared, trees 20 feet thick broke like 
matchsticks. Great fissures yawned in the 
earth, and the whole countryside rose and 
fell like waves on a stormy sea or, as one wit- 
ness put it, quivered like the flesh of a beef 
just killed. Sulfurous odors added to the 
terror. Great waves swept the Mississippi, 
and boats were overturned like toys. 

these convulsions Reelfoot was 
formed, a shallow 18-mile-long lake covering 
a once luxuriant forest of cypress, oak, and 
cottonwood, It has been a paradise for 
sportsmen and naturalists ever since. Orap- 
ple, bass, bream, catfish, and gar teem in its 
waters; ducks, geese, water turkeys, coots, 
and herons visit it annually. Great snakes 
sun themselves on its snags; muskrat, fox, 
raccoons, and opossums live along its shores. 

The breeze was whipping small whitecaps 
on the leaden water when we arrived at the 
lake, and no fishing boats were visible in the 
portion before us, known as Blue Basin. 
Those hardy enough to be out were perhaps 
working Lost Pond, Grassy Bend, Buzzard 
Siough, and other areas of the brooding lake. 
We shivered as we looked at it, then followed 
the shoreline to Boyette’s Camp, where we 
were going to lunch. 

The camp’s dining room is a large, rustic 
affair with beamed ceiling, long tables, and 
a reputation for excellent family-style meals. 
It lived up to its notices. My wife had crisp 
hot catfish, while I chose the country ham 
and redeye gravy. The rest simply came: 
mixed green salad, french fries, fried onions, 
butterbeans, tomatoes, slaw, applesauce, 
hushpuppies, and homemade rolls, plus cof- 
fee in copious quantities. When the wait- 
ress asked us about dessert, I suggested in- 
stead that she bring us an order of crappie, 
the most famous fish of the region. Too 
bony to eat carelessly, it reached us fresh, 
crisp, and blessed with an indescribably deli- 
cate flavor. 

After lunch ($4), we crossed the road to 
visit an assembly hall and a museum newly 
built by the State of Tennessee. One room 
is devoted to Indian relics, and mounted 
birds, fish, and animals fill the other. My 
wife was especially struck by a skull from 
which a stone axhead still protrudes, and I 
admired a 79-pound buffalo fish, billed as the 
world's largest, that had been taken from 
the lake. 

Signs at a small airport nearby urged us 
to see the lake from the air at 62 a ride, 
but the gloomy weather made us choose 
instead a quick visit to the scene of another 
Civil War battle. Leaving the lake, we drove 
through sleepy Tiptonville and north on a 
lonely State road until we reached the great 
curve in the Mississippi where the Island Ten 
campaign was waged. The fall of the island 
and nearby fortifications after a bitter de- 
fense was part of a great double blow to the 
Confederacy; at almost the same time, Grant 
and Buell were turning the Southern victory 
at Shiloh to defeat. We drove through a 
cottonfield to view the scene better, then re- 
turned to Tiptonville, where the defending 
forces had surrendered, and made our way 
back to Reelfoot and upward along its east- 
ern shore. 

It was midafternoon now and the land wore 
a Thanksgiving look. Piles of pumpkins 
dotted the landscape, milo maize nodded 
brown tassels, and everywhere the autumn 
harvest continued, Cottonpickers toiled in 
rich fields, soybean combines lumbered 
over blacktopped roads, corn poured into 
bins. As we passed the Davy Crockett Hotel 
at Union City, I couldn't resist telling my 
wife one more tale about the great man—how 
he and a peglegged opponent, Adam Hunts- 
man, were stumping the area and spent the 
night at the home of an influential farmer 
who supported Huntsman, and who of course 
had a beautiful daughter. In the dead of 
night the wily Davy arose, took a straight- 
backed chair, and tiptoed with it to her 
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door. Here he set up such a rattling that the 
young lady screamed. Promptly, Davy put 
one foot on a chair rung and hobbled loundly 
back to his room. No one could ever per- 
suade the farmer that it had not been Hunts- 
man, beating a peglegged retreat from per- 
fidy. 

The road took us past Martin, home of 
a branch of the University of Tennessee, 
and thence in the gathering dusk to Paris, 
where Davy's son. John Wesley Crockett, 
who followed him to Congress, is buried. 
We halted on the town's outskirts to buy 
an assortment of homemade candies at the 
locally noted Sally Lane Tennessee Candy 
Farm, then followed U.S. 79 for 17 miles 
to our desination for the night, the inn 
at Paris Landing State Park on the shores 
of Kentucky Lake. 

The lake, one of the largest manmade 
reservoirs in the world, extends more than 
180 miles across nearly all of Kentucky and 
Tennessee and is one of the TVA's major 
recreation areas. The State-operated inn ts 
bullt against a hillside and offers a pictur- 
esque window view to every guest and a 
beautiful dining room whose 30-foot 
windows look out across the lake to the 
hills on its eastern shore. Forts Henry 
and Donelson, two other Civil War land- 
marks, lie only a few miles across a magnifi- 
cent bridge that spans the narrow lake at 
Paris Landing. 

It had been, we felt, a full day. We 
relaxed in our room a while, ate dinner 
in the great dining room, watched a tele- 
vision program in the lounge, and found 
ourselves too pleasantly drowsy to enjoy the 
5 and dance floor on the lower 
evel. 


Breakfast in the morning was south- 
ern style: melon, hot grits, country sausage, 
eggs, biscuits and a big dish loaded with 
six kinds of jelly and marmalade, The bill 
was $1.75. We paid for our night's lodging 
(88), admired the scene from the bridge, 
and turned back a few miles toward Paris 
before returning south on another un- 
marked road that would lead us to our 
next stop, Camden. 

We passed through a forest of great splen- 
dor. Tall trees grew almost to the shoulders 
of the winding road. Under a cloudy sky 
the leaf colors were rich but muted, in in- 
finite variety: green, brown, plum, chocolate, 
ocher, umber, and dull reds and yellows. 
Hickory, cherry, sweet gum, hornbeak, dog- 
wood, elm, pine, cedar, and many varieties 
of oak stood rank on rank on all sides of 
us, and brown grasses waved on the roadside. 
Now and then dazzling brilliance broké the 
pattern: sumacs bled red and yellow, ma- 
jestic sour gums towered vermilion before 
us, and the most splendid of all the autumn 
trees, the gleeful maples, glowed lemon, pink, 
scarlet and orange. The drive took on a 
strange dreamlike quality; we went for miles 
without seeing other cars, passing only an 
occasional log cabin, a one-room church, or 
a neat white framehouse. At one of these 
we stopped to admire a particularly magnifi- 
cent maple before continuing with the un- 
ony sensation of traveling through a tapes- 


Camden shook us awake. It was Saturday 
morning, and the square was crowded with 
cars and overalled farmers enjoying the 
traditional “town day” of the rural South. 
The holiday mood was everywhere. When 
my wife went into a grocery store to buy 
two cans of rich sorghum molasses, a string 
band was in full cry; at the drug store where 
I went to ask directions, a crowd was listen- 
ing as the local radio station repeated its 
play-by-play account of the previous night's 
high school football game—a game won by 
Camden. 

We circled the square and drove east 9 
miles on a narrow blacktopped road to Pilot 
Knob, the highest spot in west Tennessee and 
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one providing a majestic view of lake and 
countryside for miles around. 

Aside from its breathtaking view of au- 
tumn countryside, Pilot Knob overlooks the 
site of one of the Civil War's most remark- 
able engagements. It was here that the re- 
doubtable cavalry genius, Gen. Nathan Bed- 
ford Forrest, on the last of his great raids, 
destroyed nearly a score of Union vessels 
across the river at Johnsonville. Two of the 
most memorable commands in history came 
out of that raid: one, a colonel under For- 
rest, who reined in his horse and yelled to 
his men: “Halt. Dismount and prepare on 
foot to fight gunboats.” and the other, by 
Old Bedford himself, who joined personally 
in the artillery action during its latter stages. 
When his first shot fell short, the general 
roared: “A rickety shay. I'll hit her next 
time. Elevate the breech of that gun lower.” 
Here, as at the scene of the Island Ten Bat- 
tle, a brief history of the operation is given 
on a marker, along with an excellent map 
of the area. 

Returning to Camden, we continued 
southward. We had been told that none of 
the old-fashioned horse-drawn sorghum 
mills for which the area was once noted were 
still in operation, but suddenly as we 
rounded a bend in the road one appeared be- 
fore us, the area surrounding the contrap- 
tion lying deep in fresh silage. The woman 
who answered our knock at the small house 
beside it told us the mill had been opa at- 
ing only the day before. 

A few miles farther, the blacktop disap- 
peared and we drove on gravel for the first 
time, about 13 miles of it on the approach 
to Natchez Trace State Park and Forest. 
The park is not directly on the recognized 
route of the old Trace, but rather on one of 
its alternate routes. Near its entrance we 
admired a glant pecan tree, 106 feet high 
and nearly 18 feet in circumference, which 
tradition says was grown from a pecan given 
to one Sukey Morris by one of Andrew Jack- 
son's men as they marched homeward from 
the Battle of New Orleans, Then we con- 
tinued into the park itself, through thou- 
sands of acres of loblolly pine marked off into 
numbered areas for the annual su 
deer hunts which soon would begin. The 
park offers cabins and camp areas, a public 
lodge, and good swimming, boating, and 
fishing. 

We drove the length of the park, left it at 
its southern tip, and continued through an 
area of rolling hills to Darden, a crossroads 
hamlet named for a fabulous 19th century 
fat man of those parts. Mills Darden tow- 
ered to a height variously reported between 
7½ and 8 ½ feet, and weighed a fraction over 
1,000 pounds at the time of his death. A 
historical marker on the roadside noted that 
he is buried a few miles away near a com- 
munity called Life, leading my wife to ob- 
serve philosophically that in death some are 
in Life. 

At Parsons we stopped to buy yet another 
can of sorghum and to watch a Saturday 
assembly of old men telling tales and swap- 
ping pocket knives as old men have done 
for generations in small towns of the region- 
The swapping rites are so deliberate that an 
entire day can be consumed in the course of 
one exchange; I felt a thrill when I saw one 
bright blade actually change hands. After 
this triumph we turned south again, follow- 
ing State 69. 

The sun peeped through the clouds now 
and then as the winding road led us through 
hilly farm country in which log sheds and 
cabins, split-rail fences, and the virtual ab- 
sence of billboards made us feel we had gone 
back in time at least a generation, 

At the tiny community of Bath Springs we 
asked an aproned farmwoman how the 
place got its mame. She sald the old folks 
told her it came from a spring that suddenly 
gushed out from under a rock many years 
ago. When we thanked her she gave the 
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kindly rejoinder typical of the area: Tours,“ 
she said, lifting her hand in farewell. 

We joined U.S. 64 a few miles from Sa- 
vannah and crossed the Tennessee River into 
the bustling little town where General Grant 
was resting when the attack began at Shiloh 
a few miles away. Savannah's chief pride 
today appears to be not in its historical past, 
but in its thiying resortlike present as the 
gateway to Pickwick Dam and some of the 
Nation's finest fishing. An industry keyed 
to this sport leads to its perhaps unchal- 
lenged claim to be the worm capital of the 
world. Worm “ranches” abound and the 
town's radio station uses the call letters 
WORM. ` 

Creeping through the Saturday afternoon 
throngs, we turned south to the dam, then 
to our night's lodging half a mile down- 
Stream in a beached riverboat known allit- 
eratlvely as the Bill Bellis Botel., Bill and 
Betty Bellis, the owners, came to Pickwick 
from Texas for the fishing years ago, and 
Were so delighted they bought a former U.S. 
Engineers’ quarterboat which they have re- 
modeled to make a comfortable and colorful 
hotel. From his nearby boat dock Bill 
guides visiting fishermen to memorable 
catches of catfish, large- and small-mouth 
bass, sauger and stripers. 

My wife was still so immersed in the 
dreamlike quality of the day that she de- 
cided to take a nap in our “stateroom” on 
the upper deck before dinner. I went up to 
the dam for a look around, and fell into con- 
versatlon with a guard posted to keep visi- 
tors away from construction work then 
underway on a bridge over the dam. It was 
chilly by now and the few anglers abroad did 
not appear to be having much success. 

I asked the guard if many fishermen 
claimed the free locking service to move their 
boats between the lake above the dam and 
the waters below. “A few,” he said, but it's 
the summer pleasure boats that keep the 
locks busy. They lke to lock through just to 
say they did. But I know one cabin cruiser 
that won't do it again. It locked through 
downstream late one Sunday afternoon, and 
then turned around to come right back. 
Barges have the right of way over pleasure 
craft, though, and a tremendous one nosed 
in just ahead of the cruiser. Had to lock 
through in sections. Took 4 hours, while the 
cruiser waited.” > 

We joined Betty and Bill Bellis for dinner 
at the Botel—crisp, succulent catfish, fried 
chicken, french fries slaw and what may 
well be the finest hushpuppies in the world. 
Betty makes them to her own recipe and they 
are famous throughout the Pickwick area: 
light, delicate puffs about the size of ping- 
pong balls and scarcely heavier. Even in the 
heart of the hushpuppy country, lightness is 
a rare virtue. We gorged ourselves and then 
sat back to drink coffee and talk fishing for 
an hour or so before going to bed. 

In the morning I was up before daylight 
to try my luck. The catfishing in the bolls 
below the big turbines—a sport that requires 
deepsea tackle, since many of the blue cats 
weigh more than a hundred pounds—had 
slacked off with the coming of cooler weather. 
But Bill hoped we might have luck taking 
sauger below the spillway, even though the 
big fall schools had not yet been reported. 
We ran upstream through a fog so thick 
nothing could be seen more than a few feet 
away, but he found our spot without trouble 
und pushed the bucket toward me. Put on 
a minnie and get busy.“ hesaid. But watch 
it. A sauger can scale your bait and you'll 
hardly feel it.” 

Two hours later Bill had only three fair- 
sized sauger and I had boated nothing but 
a few well-scaled minnows. The fog had 
long since cleared, and it occurred to me 
my wife might be impatient to be on the 
move. We returned and I waked her from 
what did not seem an impatient sleep, and 
after breakfast—the second of the morning 
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for me—we settled our account for lodging, 
meals, boat and guide service ($21) and 
crossed back into west Tennessee for the last 
lap of the trip. 

Shiloh National Military Park, scene of 
one of the Civil War's bloodiest battles, lay 
only a few miles downstream. We had seen 
it often in the spring and summer, but this 
was our first visit in the fall and its maples, 
magnolias, cedars, pines and sour gums were 
magnificent. 

Purely from a physical viewpoint, Shiloh 
is one of the Nation’s most beautiful battle- 
grounds, and the mingled senses of sorrow 
and pride evoked by the sight of Peach Or- 
chard, the Bloody Pond, the Hornet's Nest, 
the Sunken Road, and the ravine where the 
gallant Albert Sidney Johnston was taken 
to die make a visit to the park an unforget- 
table experience. 

A national cemetery stands just above the 
river landing, where the arrival of Federal 
troops during the darkness after the first 
day's fighting helped turn defeat into vie- 
tory for the Union. Visitors are invited to 
witness a free half-hour color movie, in 
which amateur actors have reenacted the 
critical events of the battle, before following 
a well-marked route to the actual settings. 

Overlooking the landing and only a few 
yards outside the park boundaries is a rustic 
restaurant known as the Catfish Hotel which 
is one of the most popular eating spots in 
the area. We had planned to eat our last 
meal on the road there, but the thought of 
even one more bite of catfish, however de- 
lightful, was too much for either of us. In- 
stead, we agreed to eat a light snack at a 
more conventional restaurant at the parks’ 
entrance and prepare our palates for a dif- 
ferent sort of feast in Memphis. 

For our route home we choose State Route 
57, a lonely drive leading through a series 
of tiny rural communities including Grand 
Junction, hallowed to bird-dog fanciers as 
the home of the national fleld trials. A 
few miles begond it, as we approached La 
Grange, we came upon a breathtaking sight: 
Woodlawn, a stately two-story ante bellum 
mansion, gleaming softly in the fading light 
at the top of a sweeping rise that stretched 
half a mile before us. Here great parties 
were held in the days when La Grange was 
one of west Tennessee's most thriving cities; 
here General Sherman established his head- 
quarters after Shiloh; and here from time 
to time during the war the wounded of both 
sides were brought for emergency hospital 
care, 

The house was built in 1828 by a Maj. 
Charles Michie, a veteran of the War of 1812, 
In recent years the house lay vacant, its 
paint peeling and its columns black with 
holes drilled by woodpeckers until it was 
bought late in 1961 and renovated inside 
and out. Its occupants, a retired Air Force 
colonel and his wife, do not open it to pub- 
lic inspection, but a roadside marker tells 
its history and the sight of it from a dis- 
tance is magnificent. ; 

In the somnolent village of La Grange it- 
self we paused before Immanuel Church, 
built more than a century ago by a widow 
from Warrenton, N.C., whose slaves made it 
an exact copy of the church in her former 
home. Then we asked directions to the 
abandoned birthplace of Lucy Holcombe 
Pickens, wife of a Governor of South Caro- 
lina, and known as the Queen of the Con- 
federacy; & beauty whose portrait adorned 
many Confederate banknotes. 

The large house was in the latter stages of 
decay, judging from exterior appearances, 
and I felt no qualms in vetoing my wife's 
enthusiastic suggestion that we try to buy 
and restore it. We had lingered so long at 
Shiloh that dusk was creeping up on us, 
and besides I was beginning to get hungry 
at last. 

We reached Memphis in time to change for 
dinner and renew happy acquaintance with 
the breached bottle of Jack Daniels. The 
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sky had cleared during the final miles, and 
a great full moon beamed down on us as we 
made our way into the heart of the city to 
Justine's, Memphis most distinguished 
restaurant, located in an antebellum mansion 
that once stood on a vast plantation. The 
French colonial decor of the old house, for- 
merly hidden under Victorian remodelings, 
has been restored with taste and tireless de- 
votlon to detail. 

Dayton and Justine Smith, the owners, are 
dedicated to the proposition that environ- 
ment is as important as cuisine for gracious 
dining. 

We began our meal with Oysters Rocke- 
feller, one of the dishes for which the house 
is famous. A limestone lettuce salad with 
oil and vinegar followed. Diners must bring 
their own wines and liquors, since State law 
forbids their sale on the premises, but the 
waiter served our Beaujolais Cruse 1952 with 
just the right air as we turned our attention 
to charcoal-broiled filets with béarnaise 
sauce in artichoke bottoms, unforgettable 
spinach souffles with hollandaise sauce, and 
hot French bread. Dessert was another spe- 
cialty, vanilla ice cream blended with a jig- 
ger of brandy, served with demitasses in 
which the coffee lay black and powerful. 

After it was all over Mr. Smith took us on 
a tour of the reconstructed wine cellars and 
the surrounding grounds, whose herringbone 
brick walls lead to an old stable with pecky 
cypress board-and-batten walls and au- 
thentic hardware. 

We settled our check ($22), said goodbye 
to our host on the old marble steps, and 
drove home, drowsily reviewing the week- 
end's adventures. At last the talk of rivers, 
battlefields, history, architecture, and folk- 
lore languished and we both found ourselves 
thinking of food, “I may never eat again,” 
my wife said with rueful satisfaction. But, 
as Davy Crockett once commented of a re- 
port of his death, “I knowed it was a whap- 
per of a lie the minute I heard it.” 


Die Wasch an Rhein 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of our current studies of the prob- 
lems of pollution controls and abate- 
ment, the members of the House Sub- 
committee on Natural Resources and 
Power have encountered many evidences 
of the need for greater Federal, State, and 
local cooperation and endeavors toward 
the objective of protecting our water 
supplies for domestic and industrial 
usage. 

I was very happy to note that favor- 
able action has been taken by the Sen- 
ate on a bill, S. 649, the purpose of 
which is to aid in preventing, control- 
ling and abating pollution of interstate 
waters. I plan to file legislation for this 
purpose in the immediate future in the 
House and this action will follow my 
observations during recent field trips by 
the Natural Resources Subcommittee to 
Illinois, New Jersey, and Connecticut. 
We have not completed our studies. We 
are planning additional hearings and on- 
site inspections in other parts of the 
country. 
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I was interested during the Connecti- 
cut hearings in early October, to run 
across an article which appeared in the 
July 29, 1963, edition of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant. Only recently the 
Hartford Courant observed its 199th an- 
niversary. I take this opportunity to 
congratulate the Courant as it ap- 
proaches the 200 mark. It is the oldest 
newspaper of continuous publication in 
America which first appeared in colonial 
Hartford on October 29, 1764, as the 
Connecticut Courant, The story was 
written by Mr. William J. Clew, assistant 
managing editor of the Courant while he 
was on one of his recent visits to 
Germany. 

I call Mr. Clew's story on pollution in 
the Rhine River to the attention of my 
colleagues to illustrate the point that 
water pollution has become an interna- 
tional problem. With permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include, herewith, 
Mr. Clew’s article Die Wasch an Rhein” 
or “The Wash in the Rhine“: 
WASH IN THE RHINE—DETERGENT, OIL, POL- 
LUTE GERMANY'S GREAT RIVER 

(By William J. Clew) 

HEDELBERG:—The Americanization of Ger- 
many has proceeded to the point where this 
country's rivers are as dirty as those of the 
United States. 

Stand on the north bank of the Neckar, 
across from the ruined castle on the heights 
that is this old university town's most ro- 
mantic sight. Gaze into the rushing, foam- 
ing waters as they pour over the dam border- 
ing the locks through which barges and 
pleasure craft make their way upstream. 
That white water does not bubble up because 
of the swiftness of the current. It is full 
of detergent. 

Many a joke is making the rounds of 
Germany these days about “die wash an 
Rhein,” (the wash in the Rhine.) The 
Neckar, running through one of the most 
beautiful valleys in Germany, enters the 
Rhine at the industrial city of Mannheim, a 
few miles west of Heidelberg. It pours its 
share of pollution into the great river, often 
called the lifeline of the midcontinent, the 
pride of Germany for thousands of years, 
now becoming known as the “great sewer.” 

HEAVY POLLUTION 


About 17 million tons of factory waste is 
dumped into Germany's rivers each day. A 
few years ago a common sight along the 
Rhine was the bathers enjoying the river 
and its banks. Today it is illegal to bathe in 
those areas of the great river where the con- 
centration of sewage and factory wastes 18 
heavy. 

For a decade, or ever since the resurgence 
of Germany's industrial economy began after 
World War II, there has been as much dis- 
cussion on the pollution problem as there 
has been in America. But except for talk 
not much more has been done about the 
situation here than has been the case at 
home. Writing to the newspapers or action 
by local communities proved ineffective. It 
was decided that nationwide coordination 
was needed to save the rivers, marine life, 
and the health of the German population. 
Germany's highest court named a committee 
to study the problem and correct it. 

NO SELP-CLEANING 


A 5-year plan has been started to control 
pollution and clean the River Rhine. (Of 
course this produced more jokes about wash- 
ing the Rhine). Constant checking of 
sources of pollution will begin next year 
when a floating laboratory will begin patrol- 
ling the river. 

The preliminary studies have shown that 
industrial olls and detergents make up the 
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worst pollution and that the increase in 
heavy industry makes the situation worse 
every year. 

One thing the scientists have discovered 
and their findings may help demolish a 
fallacy that crops up in America constantly 
as an argument against speedy action on 
the-pollution problem. This fallacy has it 
that rivers “clean themselyes” every few 
miles as they flow onward to the sea. The 
Germans have found this is not so when the 
amount of impurities is large. They esti- 
mate that 25 percent of the waste water in 
the Rhine does not become cleansed. 


More About the Marlboro Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 15 Senator JosEePH S. CLARK, of Penn- 
sylvania, was kind enough to place in 
the Recorp the text of a speech I had 
delivered at a meeting of the Arizona 
chapter of the American Cancer Society 
on September 27 of this year. 

In that speech I summarized the need 
for recognition of the health problem 
faced by this Nation as a result of ciga- 
rette smoking. I reviewed recent devel- 
opments and pointed out that the ma- 
jor cigarette companies, taking note of 
adverse public opinion, had decided to 
discontinue their advertising and pro- 
motion campaigns on college campuses. 
The title of my talk was “Who Needs 
Enemies When We Have Friends Like the 
Marlboro Man?” 

Last Sunday I was interested in an 
article in the Washington Post by Re- 
porter Jerry Doolittle which revealed 
that, of all major cigarette companies 
formerly advertising on college cam- 
puses, only Marlboro has refused to sus- 
pend such activities. The article indi- 
cated, further, that the practice which 
I particularly condemned in my speech— 
the practice of offering prizes to frater- 
nities whose pledges collect appropriate 
numbers of empty packs—was continu- 
ing, unabated, as a major Marlboro pro- 
motion. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is most un- 
fortunate that this one company has 
marred the progressive approach so re- 
cently taken by the tobacco industry in 
this matter. The evidence of a link be- 
tween cigarette smoking and various 
health problems is overwhelming, and 
yet the Marlboro company, alone among 
all major cigarette companies, believes it 
is perfectly proper to continue Turing col- 
lege students to the smoking habit. It is 
my hope that the Marlboro company will 
yet reconsider the wisdom of such a 
course. 

Mr. Speaker, without objection I in- 
sert the article from the Washington 
Post at this point in my remarks: 

TOBACCO, CAMPUS PAPERS PART 
(By Jerry Doolittle) 

The voice of the cigarette huckster, which 
once rasped loud over the Nation’s campuses, 
has been throttled down to a single, sickly 
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Most cigarette companies have withdrawn 
the advertising that once formed much of 
the income of college publications. 

Announcement of the withdrawals came 
this spring, after a student paper at City 
College of New York had barred cigarette 
ads from its columns—and after the Illinois 
branch of the American Cancer Society had 
begun to urge Illinois colleges to follow suit. 

Washington student newspapers, although 
hurt by the loss of revenue, have managed 
largely to make up the difference elsewhere. 
None has plans to cease or even cut down 
publication. 

ONE CONTINUES ADS 

The only major company to continue its 
college ads here is Marlboro. And, while the 
other companies have stopped the practice, 
Marlboro still gives out free samples to stu- 
dents and stages other promotions on 
campuses. 

At the University of Maryland, the com- 
pany is offering a color TV to the organiza- 
tion that collects the most empty Marlboro 
packs, 

Some fraternities require their pledges to 
bring in a certain number of packs every day. 

Marlboro boasts that it is the largest sell- 
ing brand in America’s colleges. 

But other companies, among them L & M, 
Herbert Tareyton, Winston, Salem, Camel, 
Chesterfield, and Viceroy—have pulled out 
of the universities. 

To Washington area college papers, this 
has meant a drop of some 40 percent of their 
national advertising. “It means that we'd 
be about $4,000 below our planned budget,” 
said Sterling Schiffman, advertising manager 
of the Maryland Diamondback. 

“But we've concentrated on selling more 
classified and local ads. It was quite a shock 
at first, but it made us look around instead 
of relying on the cigarette ads. We've 
bounced back.” 

LOCAL ADS HELP 

Other area college papers are in much the 
same shape. Richard Barone, business man- 
ager of the Georgetown University Hoya, said 
the $30 to $40 a week net that cigarette ads 
once brought in has been recouped by an 
intensified effort to sell local ads. We don't 
care that much,” Barone said. 

Howard University’s paper, the Hilltop, had 
planned a switch from national ads to local 
ads this year anyway. In any case, it de- 
pends largely on student funds for its 
revenue. 

Catholic University’s Tower does not run 
ads. 

The George Washington University 
Hatchet expects to lose about $4,000 in cig- 
arette income but hopes to gain it back in 
local ad 

Lewis H. Goldberg, business manager of 
American University’s twice-weekly paper, 
the Eagle, said, “I thought it was disastrous 
at first, but now I'm not too sure.” 

He said the faculty is happier with the 
paper now that there are fewer cigarette 
ads—since many professors disapproved of 
them to start with. 

New national ads are beginning to come in, 
Goldberg said. And, Uke the others, his 
paper has stepped up efforts to sell more 
local ads. 


Mr. Speaker, one of the advertising 
practices many of my constituents have 
found most offensive is the use of lead- 
ing sports figures in cigarette com- 
mercials. These commercials are fre- 
quently used on sports programs, which 
are viewed by children of all ages. The 
result is that impressionable youngsters 
are given the false impression that ciga- 
rette smoking is consistent with robust, 
good health: 

I was pleased to read this week that 
something is being done about this. The 
American Cancer Society has initiated a 
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Series of advertisements using some of 
the same athletes formerly seen endors- 
ing particular brands of cigarettes. 
Only this time the message is different, 
Each of the athletes used in the series 
has discontinued smoking, and he ex- 
Plains why. 

On Tuesday of this week the New York 
Times carried an article which I should 
like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues. Without objection I insert 
the article at this point in the Appendix: 
ADVERTISING: ATHLETES IN ANTISMOKING 

Drive 
(By Peter Bart) 

Whitey Ford, the New York Yankees’ 
pitcher who last year did testimonal com- 
mercials for Camel cigarettes, has started ap- 
pearing in a new series of testimonials. This 
time he discusses the evils of smoking. 

The new ads are part of a campaign ini- 
tiated by the American Cancer Society and 
called “Athletes Against Cancer.” The pur- 
pose of the campaign is to change the image 
of the cigarette smoker and to discourage 
young people from smoking. 

“Young people have come to look on 
smokers as great successes, whether in 
athletics or social affairs,” one cancer society 
Official says. This advertising campaign is 
designed to build the image of nonsmokers.” 

The athletes in the new campaign include 
Rocky Colavito, the baseball star; Bob 
Mathias, the Olympic champion; Jim Beatty 
and Tom Courtney, runners; Mrs, Pat Mc- 
Cormick and Buster Crabbe, aquatics stars; 
Bart Starr, professional football player, and 
such fighters, past and present, as Jack 
Dempsey, Sugar Ray Robinson, and Floyd 
Patterson. 

One Bob Mathias ad, for example, will say: 
“I don't smoke. I don't think anyone who 
wants to be an athlete should smoke. I can't 
tell you not to smoke, but before you take 
that first drag. do mea favor. Take one long, 
deep breath of fresh air. Then decide.” 

Whitey Ford, in his commercials, will 
state bluntly: “Cigarette smoking is danger- 
ous for your health. I guess wé all know 
that science has proved it to be the major 
cause of lung cancer.” Mr. Ford goes on to 
explain that he quit smoking because of this 
and other factors. 

The athletes’ testimonials will be used ina 
series of magazine ads and radio spots. TV 
commercials may follow. In addition, the 
society's agency, Hockaday Associates, Inc., 
has also developed an animated cartoon 
short for young children about cigarette 
smoking. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an article 
by Jack Anderson appearing in the 
Washington Post today. Here is further 
evidence that this Nation is coming closer 
to a serious consideration of steps which 
can be taken to check the onward march 
of illness and death that is the certain 
result of increased cigarette consump- 
tion. Without objection I insert the arti- 
cle at this point in the Appendix: 

REPORT oN SMOKING Is DEVASTATING 
(By Jack Anderson) 

The tobacco tycoons are doing their best to 
delay and dilute the long-awaited Presi- 
dential report on cigarettes and cancer, 
which should be ready to release by Decem- 
ber 15. 

Though elaborate precautions have been 
taken to make sure the report doesn’t leak 
out before it can be edited, this column can 
state that the individual studies contain 
overwhelming evidence that smoking can 
cause not only lung cancer but heart, 
stomach, bronchial and other ailments. 

These studies are now being boiled down 
by Dr. Peter Hamill of the National Library 
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of Medicine into a report that should present 
a devastating case against the tobacco habit. 

It will be submitted to pack-a-day smoker 
Anthong Celebrezze, the efficient, ebullient 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
who hasn’t concealed his lack of enthusiasm 
for battling the tobacco interests. 

He has made it plain that he doesn't con- 
sider it “the proper role of the Federal Goy- 
ernment to tell citizens to stop smoking.” 

He puts smoking in the same category as 
overeating and overdrinking, insisting pri- 
vately: “I don't believe that the prohibition 
of smoking by the Federal Government wouid 
be any more effective than the prohibition 
of alcohol.” 

HEW spokesmen assured this column, how- 
ever, that Celebrezze believes the Govern- 
ment has a duty to warn citizens against 
health hazards, 

Celebrezze will send the report up to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, who is even less anxious to 
get his fingers burned by the cigarette con- 
troversy. Certainly, he has no desire to an- 
tagonize tobacco State Senators and Con- 
gressmen while his civil rights reforms and 
tax cuts are still pending. 

When the cigarette subject was brought up 
at a May 1962, press conference, the Presi- 
dent handled it like a butt that had burned 
down to his fingers. 

“That matter is sensitive enough and the 
stock market is in sufficient difficulty without 


my giving you an answer,” he hedged. Per- 


haps I would be glad to respond to that 
question in more detail next week 

The following week, he turned the prob- 
lem over to an advisory committee and an- 
nounced happily that, the survey would 
take some months or go into 1963.” 

The loudest howls about the Presidential 
report are coming from the Agriculture De- 
partment, which is more concerned about the 
tobacco crop than public health. If the re- 
port is made public on December 15, wail the 
marketing men, it might hurt the December 
tobacco auctions, 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman, 
who smokes sparingly, is fearful that the 
report will reduce cigarette sales and damage 
an important industry. 

Apprehension over the forthcoming report 
also is high at the Federal Trade Commission, 
which is responsible for regulating danger- 
ous and deceptive advertising. 

Eighteen months ago, the Commission ac- 
knowledged to Senator MAURINE NEUBERGER, 
Democrat, of Oregon, that it has authority 
to crack down on tobacco advertising. The 


Commission put off her demand for action, 


however, by claiming it needed “competent 
probative scientific evidence.” 

This should now be furnished by the Pres- 
idential Committee, thus putting the Com- 
mission on the spot. It may have no al- 
ternative but to require tobacco companies 
to include a warning of the cigarette hazards 
in all their newspaper-magazine ads and 
radio-TV commercials, 

The advertising abuses are hit by Senator 
NEUBERGER in a book, “Smokescreen,” Just 
off the Prentice Hall press. 

She checked on commercials, for example, 
depicting baseball stars Mickey Mantle, Roger 
Maris, and Whitey Ford as contented Camel 
smokers. 

She found that Mantle had smoked Cam- 
Se denen pine had switched to Viceroys. 

ut he was reported using Ban 
antismoking pill. £ u 

Maris also had smoked Camels, but had 
stopped smoking altogether a month before 
the commercial appeared. The only infor- 
mation 5 could find on Ford's 
smoking Was a sports sto: uo 
him after a shutout victory. Fe Se 

“This was the best I’ve felt for nine 
innings since the first game of the World 
Serles against Cincinnati,” boasted Ford. 

The reason for his improvement: “I quit 
smoking,” said Ford. 
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The President's Study Committee on 
Smoking and Health has done little original 
research but has merely summed up the ex- 
isting information on the tobacco problem. 
Several distinguished doctors contributed 
studies. 

One of the most convincing reports was 
submitted by Harvard’s noted statistican, 
Prof. William Cochran, who compiled stag- 
gering statistical evidence that cigarettes 
cause lung cancer, heart trouble, and other 
ailments. 

After 20 years, for example, a pack-a-day 
smoker is 200 times more likely to develop 
bronchial adenocarcinoma, a type of lung 
cancer, than is a nonsmoker. 


Mrs. Serafina Ferrara Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Serafina Ferrara, one of the most astute 
business and restaurateurs of the city of 
Chicago was signally honored by the Im- 
migrant Service League of Chicago for 
her splendid efforts in behalf of the im- 
migrants of the city of Chicago. As a 
young girl she managed her dad’s 
grocery with great success. Upon her 
marriage to Salvatore Ferrara, a popular 
and celebrated Italian pastry expert—she 
managed the bakery and pastry shop and 
candy factory. But regardless of her 
position of affluence in the community, 
Serafina always remembered the poor 
and unfortunate. She was never too 
busy to help in any charity drive or wel- 
fare movement. To this day she is ever 
at the beck and call of everyone for all 
types of programs and promotions for 
charitable or civic purposes. She has 
been honored numerous times by organ- 
izations of both social and of a charit- 
able nature. She was named Grand- 
mother of the Year 1956—and was cited 
several times by Mayor Daley, of the 
city of Chicago, for her signal services 
rendered to the city; also for her work 
for St. Cabrini Hospital, Villa Scalabrini 
Old Peoples Home, Cardinal Stretch 
School of Medicine—Loyola University, 
The Foundling House. Several years ago 
for her services to the Italians in the 
Chicago area, she was presented with 
“The Star of Solidanty,” by the Repub- 
lic of Italy at a gala banquet in her 
honor, and others so cited. She is one 
of the few women so honored. 

She is presently the proprietress of two 
of the largest catering and banquet serv- 
ices in Chicago. A series of banquet 
halis are always in great demand, one 
located at Il Chateau Royale, 5743 West 
Chicago Avenue, and Il Ferrar Manor, 
at 5600 West North Avenue. 

Her son Nello, a brilliant lawyer, is 
president of the Ferrar Candy Co. and 
acted as the official of the Columbus Day 
parade in Chicago recently—viewed by 
a million Chicagoans. Her two daugh- 
ters are happily married and grand- 
mother Serafina is the favorite of their 
children. I am proud to present to the 
Congress the fine virtues and wonderful 
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accomplishments of this talented busi- 
ness woman who has contributed so 
much to the unfortunates who cross her 
path or that she seeks out. Serafina 
Ferrara is a credit to her Italian lineage 
and American heritage. May God bless 
her and her children for her many 
charities. 


How the Steel Industry Now Sneaks Up 


Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it is quite 
apparent by now the price spiral which 
so many of us have feared is now in full 
swing. Although the Labor Department 
statistics indicate that consumer prices 
were stable during September, the big rise 
started in October and continues today at 
alarming levels. 

The steel industry led the way in a 
quiet but determined effort to push prices 
upward. 

The following statement by John M. 
Lee of the New York Times reprinted by 
the Gazette and Daily, York, Pa., on 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963, entitled “How 
the Steel Industry Now Sneaks Up 
Prices” sets forth the method of this 
industry: 

How THE STEEL INDUSTRY Now SNEAKS Ur 
Paices: TRR GOVERNMENT Is SUCCESSFULLY 
HOopWwINKED 

(By John M. Lee) 

The steel industry, which stumbled badly 
18 months ago in trying to raise prices, is 
showing considerable deftness this year in 
accomplishing essentially the same objective. 

In the old days, whenever the industry 
felt it needed a price increase, usually follow- 
ing a costly labor settlement, it would look 
most often to the United States Steel Corp., 
the largest producer, for price leadership. 

United States Steel would look at the wage 


increase and would announced a $4 or $5 or 


maybe even an $8.50-a-ton Increase, appli- 
cable to all steel mill products across the 
board. Other producers would follow. 

The last time this happened was in April 
1962. The result was a shattering collision 
between the steel industry and the Federal 
Government with the result that United 
States Steel was forced to withdraw an at- 
tempted $6-a-ton across-the-board increase. 

This year, a new term and a new pattern 
came into vogue in the industry, “selective 


pricing. 

By employing this practice, the industry 
has been able, without a head-on conflict 
with Washington, to increase its prices by 
something like $5 a ton on close to three- 
quarters of its product line. 

~ After Washington's customary expression 
of concern over a new round of inflation and 
the effect on the ubiquitious balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, the steel industry has had 
virtually a free hand to adjust prices sub- 
ject only to the strength of the market. 
MORE POLITICAL DEPTNESS 

This new selective pricing policy stems not 
only from the advisability of acting with 
more political deftness than in the past but 
also from a more direct responsiveness to 
competitive factors that vary widely by prod- 
uct, producer, and geographic region. 
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Until a few years ago, the steel industry 
could sell almost all the steel it wanted to 
produce. At times it appeared not overly 
concerned about tying its price increases to 
demand, 

But competition from substitute mate- 
rials at home, such as aluminum, plastics, 
and concrete and from low-cost imports 
have dictated changes. Overcapacity in 
relation to often erratic demand has en- 
abled steel consumers to get along with sub- 
stantially reduced inventories. 

This year has seen a course of action in 
which a single producer, other than United 
States Steel, raised prices on a limited group 
of products. Other producers followed, fre- 
quently making some alteration by widening 
the product area or restricting the amount 
of the increase, or the like. After some 
days of divergent pricing, a consensus de- 
veloped, 

The 1963 round of price changes was 
initiated by the Wheeling Steel Co, a medi- 
um-size West Virginia-based producer, in 
April. This was the breakthrough as prices 
went up from $4 to $7 a ton on sheet, strip, 
and galvanized products, accounting for 41 
percent of the steel industry's business on a 
tonnage basis 


In August the Inland Steel Co. of Chicago 
reinstated a published pricelist in the Mid- 
west for concrete reinforcing bars used in the 
construction business. The increase over pre- 
vious negotiated was $5 to $10 a ton to 
a published price of $90 a ton. 

In September the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. restored a 4-percent 1961 price cut on 
oil-country pipe and casing and was joined 
by other major producers. 

THE BIG ONE COMES LAST 


Then the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
opened the door on a whole new product area 
with price increases of $5 a ton on carbon bar 
products and semifinished steel. Then the 
Republic Steel Corp. widened the area to in- 
clude alloy products. 

With the price changes gaining momen- 
tum, Inland Steel raised prices on structural 
shapes, and the Bethlehem Steel Corp. added 
carbon plates, used in transportation equip- 
ment and machinery. United States Steel 
gave its market support to the higher prices. 

The steel industry justifies these upward 
price changes by arguing that higher profits 
are essential for improved industry health. 


A Calm Appraisal of Requirements in the 
Marketing of New Drugs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, As- 
sistant Commissioner Winton B. Rankin 
of the Food and Drug Administration is 
a quiet-spoken Federal official who can 
always be counted on for a clear and 
objective explanation of the facts behind 
any controversy involving the operation 
of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
As he is the first to admit, the law itself 
is not perfect, and the human beings 
who administer the law are not perfect. 

Nevertheless, there are often instances 
when various industry or professional 
groups are prone to mistake a proposed 
regulation for an actual regulation, or to 
misunderstanding the scope and pur- 
pose of a proposed order or an actual 
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order—particularly in the complex field 
of new drug clearances which was the 
subject of far-reaching legislation last 
year. 

I was therefore impressed by the calm 
and reasoned explanation given by As- 
sistant Commissioner Rankin several 
days ago on the effects of the new drug 
law, and of new regulations or proposed 
regulations, on the premarketing testing 


of new drugs, and on other aspects of 


drug development. Mr. Rankin spoke 
at the Third Interscience Conference on 
Antimicrobial Agents and Chemother- 
apy of the American Society for Micro- 
biology in Washington, on October 28. 
PROVISIONS FIRST PROPOSED IN HR. 1235 


As the first sponsor in the Congress of 
the kind of new drug legislation which 
was subsequently enacted last year as the 
Kefauver-Harris Act—many of the pro- 
visions were first proposed in my omni- 
bus bill to rewrite the entire Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, H.R. 1235, introduced 
on January 3, 1961—I am, of course, ex- 
tremely anxious that the legislation not 
stifle research or development of. new 
drugs, or otherwise interfere with the 
steady advance in American medical 
progress. Mr. Rankin’s statement is 
most reassuring on this point, and I 
think will be of general interest to all 
of the Members of Congress who joined 
last year in enacting the comprehen- 
siye legislation we passed on new drugs. 

One of the most important provisions 
of new act, and one which was a par- 
ticularly important provision of H.R. 
1235 as originally introduced, calls for 
certification of the effectiveness of new 
drugs before they can be marketed. Mr. 
Rankin explains some of the steps pro- 
posed to be taken under this provision, 
and calmly points out the misunder- 
standings which arose among some doc- 
tors because of a communications prob- 
lem which Mr. Rankin acknowledges that 
FDA must help solve. 


I commend the Rankin speech to the 
Members, Mr. Speaker, as a worthwhile 
contribution by an outstanding public 
servant. In the meantime, I hope we 
can soon proceed to enact provisions of 
my omnibus bill to rewrite the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, which I rein- 
troduced in this Congress under the same 
me as in the 87th Congress, H.R. 


The text of the speech by Mr. Rankin 
is as follows: 

RECENT LEGISLATION AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
New Davos 
(By Winton B. Rankin, Assistant Commis- 

sioner, Food and Drug Administration, U.S. 

Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare, delivered at the Third Intersci- 

ence Conference on Antimicrobial Agents 

and Chemotherapy, American Society for 

Microbiology, Washington, D.C., October 

28, 1963) 

Drug research has grown tremendously in 
recent years and the prospect is for further 
growth, You and we are concerned with the 
factors that influence research and its prog- 
ress, and are anxious to foster the favorable 
influences. 

This concern shows up in many quarters. 
The Congress is looking into the appropria- 
tion of moneys for drug research to deter- 
mine whether the amount appropriated is 
consistent with the stimulation desired. 
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Teaching institutions and research labora- 
tories are searching for qualified individuals 
to conduct research and for means of in- 
creasing the pool of skilled manpower that 
is required to expand the Nation's efforts. 
The drug industries continue to allot large 
sums to research. 

We in the Food and Drug Administration 
have a great stake in the research picture for 
several reasons. 

Our approval of applications requesting 
permission to market new drugs is based 
primarily upon the results of research per- 
formed by others. If this research is well 
Planned and well conducted and well re- 
ported, it increases the speed and confidence 
with which we can approve the new drug, 
and the reliance the public can place upon 
that approval. 

The Federal pure food and drug law was 
modernized in 1938 to meet a number of 
major deficiencies that had become apparent 
in the old statute. One of the improvements 
at that time was the inclusion of a new sec- 
tion which required the individual who 
wished to market a new drug to establish 
to the satisfaction of the Government that 
the drug was safe under its intended con- 
ditions of use. This section was written into 
the law in large measure as a result of an 
incident a year earlier in which a pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer used a new solvent 
to dissolve sulfanilamide in preparing 
an elixir. The solvent, diethylene glycol, 
Was not properly tested before use. It was 
toxic when consumed, and the solution killed 
over a hundred people before it could be 
removed from the market. 

The 1938 law authorized us to establish 
procedures that would permit the shipment 
of investigational drugs for testing to deter- 
mine their safety. Shortly after its enact- 
ment we issued the permissive regulations. 
It appeared that the people who would be 
engaged in testing drugs were of such cali- 
ber that the minimum controls were in order. 
In general, the person who shipped an in- 
vestigational drug had to label it as an in- 
vestigational product, had to keep records 
showing to whom it was shipped, had to 
keep a statement from the receiver that he 
Was qualified to investigate drugs for safety. 
There was no requirement for reporting to 
the Federal Government either that a drug 
investigation was underway or that such 
an investigation was discontinued when 

_ this occurred. 

Over the years, abuses began to appear. 
Some individuals employed the investiga- 
tional provision as a cover for promoting 
and marketing products that had not been 
cleared for safety. Others employed the in- 
vestigational provision as a cover for wide- 
spread initial promotion for a drug while 
its safety clearance was pending before the 
Food and Drug Administration. So our ex- 
perts began drafting revised investigational 
use regulations designed to cope with the 
abuses. These were issued in the summer of 
1962 and became effective this year (1963). 
They place tighter controls over the inter- 
state shipment of drugs to be tested on man. 
They recognize that today’s miracle drugs 
which save millions of lives and relieve un- 
told suffering could not have been developed 
without going through an experimental 
stage; that the new drugs we hope will fur- 
nish tomorrow's cures for cancer, arthritis, 
multiple sclerosis, and many other dread 
diseases also must be developed by experi- 
mentation—including trials on human be- 
ings—before they can be accepted as safe 
and effective. They also recognize that med- 
ical ethics throughout the civilized world 
places careful restrictions around the use of 
man as the subject of an experiment. So the 
regulations require the person who sponsors 
shipment of a new drug for clinical trial to 
report to the Food and Drug Administration, 
before the testing starts, the facts that satis- 
fy him that it is proper to conduct the pro- 
posed test. 
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The report should include, among other 
things, evidence that animal tests 
have been made to show the probable ef- 
fects of the drug and the ill effects that 
should be watched for by the investigator; 
evidence of adequate chemistry and manu- 
facturing control to assure a product of uni- 
form and desirable composition; a showing 
that the clinical investigator has good in- 
formation about the earlier tests so that he 
can make his decisions as to the desirability 
of administering the product to man, and the 
conditions of administration, on a sound 
scientific basis. The report should furnish 


assurance that the individuals selected as 


investigators are in fact qualified to investi- 
gate the safety or effectiveness of the drug, 
or both depending upon the nature of the 
experiment. There are certain record- 
keeping requirements as there has always 
been a need for records in connection with 
sound scientific work. And especially impor- 
tant, the report must show that there is a 
sound plan for the investigation to be con- 
ducted. The Kefauver-Harris drug amend- 
ments of 1962 imposed certain additional re- 
quirements, and indicated strong legislative 
support for strengthened control over the 
shipment of experimental drugs. 

How will these new requirements affect re- 
search and the progress of medicine? Will 
they hamper research? 

Let it be clearly understood that they are 
intended to hamper the poorly planned, 
poorly conducted, and poorly reported efforts 
that have been sponsored in some quarters 
in the name of science. There has been too 
much extremely poor investigation of drugs 
which cannot be justified and cannot be ex- 
pected to yield worthwhile results. The 
basic reason this must stop is because re- 
sponsible scientists, responsible legislators, 
and informed citizens generally were shocked 
and offended by disclosures of some practices 
that a minority of sponsors had fostered. 

The new requirements are not intended to 
impede bona fide, proper research efforts, 
and we believe that when all of us have be- 
come accustomed to the new procedures, and 
in a spirit of cooperation and good will have 
developed improvements as the need for them 
arises, they will not do so. We are in the 
transition period now, and there will of 
course be a period of adjustment and im- 
provement. This is always required as new 
controls go into effect no matter how de- 
sirable they are. 

We have required cessation of certain in- 
vestigations. In these cases, there was gross 
failure to adhere to accepted principles of 
medical ethics and the regulations. These 
were situations in which there was essen- 
tially no preliminaary animal testing to de- 
termine whether administration of the 
to man is justified; situations in which for 
practical purposes there was no plan of in- 
vestigation and a situation in which it ap- 
peared that a drug was in fact being mark- 
eted commercially under the guise of clinical 
testing. In the latter case there were reports 
of serious injuries from uses already made of 
the new drug. 

Clearly, measures designed to require ade- 
quate preclinical investigations, a sound 
plan for investigation and the use of properly 
trained clinical investigators by drug firms 
are calculated to upgrade the level of re- 
search in the United States. General ac- 
ceptance of recognized procedures and cur- 
tailment of the poor or psuedo-research that 
has sometimes been followed will necessarily 
improve research on drugs to the benefit of 
science, the subjects of investigations, and 
society. 

We in the FDA do not have in mind for 
drug testing what some seem to fear. We 
are just as interested in fostering sound drug 
research as anyone else, and will welcome the 
opportunity of working with scientists and 
physicians generally to achieve that goal. 

There is one area in which the Federal 
control does not come into play. We regu- 
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late interstate shipment for drugs for inves- 
tigational purposes but the Federal Govern- 
ment does not have jurisdiction over the 
shipment of a drug for testing within the 
same State where it is manufactured. Un- 
questionably, the Federal requirements will 
have an influence upon the precautions that 
are followed in testing drugs that do not 
cross State lines, but effective control meas- 
ures under present law must rest with the 
States insofar as strictly intrastate commerce 
is involved. 

The Kefauver-Harris drug amendments 
also require the person who gets a new 
Grug approved for commercial marketing to 
advise the Government promptly of any re- 
ports of adverse reactions received from that 

. This provision also will benefit medi- 
cal research. It has long been recognized 
that not even the most extensive testing pro- 
gram will necessarily reveal all of the adverse 
effects of a new drug. When a product is re- 
leased for commercial distribution which 
may involve its administration to millions 
of people, reactions not revealed by tests 
upon hundreds or even thousands of sub- 
jects may appear. 

Science recognizes this as part of the total 
drug research program. The prompt report- 
ing of these reactions will allow appropriate 
corrective measures to be taken in a timely 
manner, and will contribute to the develop- 
ment of good drugs. 

This discussion applies to antibiotics and 
other antimicrobials as well as new drugs 
generally. The same basic requirements 
apply to all. 

The new amendments require new drugs 
and all antibiotics for human use to be 
proved effective for their intended uses—as 
well as safe. This will also contribute to the 
rational development of chemotherapeutic 
agents. 

An antibiotic that did not have to be 
proved effective under the old law was mar- 
keted in the form of a sugar-coated tablet. 
When some question arose as to the effective- 
ness of the tablets we checked blood levels 
following their oral administration. Zero 
or near zero levels were obtained in a high 
percentage of subjects, and large stocks of 
the product had to be removed from the 
market. The requirement for proof of effec- 
tiveness would have facilitated in this case, 
and will facilitate in the future, the orderly 
and proper development and marketing of 
new drugs. 

There are, for example, a lot of antibiotic 
troches which we allowed on the market 
for treating minor throat irritations. But 
some firms began offering them for other, 
more serious disorders, Under the new law 
we believed that we were obligated to ask 
the producers to show us the evidence that 
led them to believe that their products are 
effective for all the disease conditions men- 
tioned on the labels. So we published an 
announcement in the Federal Register ask- 
ing each manufacturer to submit the evi- 
dence upon which he relied, before we certi- 
fied the drugs. If he did not have any evi- 
dence of effectiveness for a given claim, then 
he would have to drop that claim from the 
label in order to market the drug. 

In another case there were products on 
the market for prophylaxis of colds and for 
preventing secondary infections. These con- 
tained an analgesic combined with about 
one-half strength of an antibiotic. In some 
cases the labelings advised that the products 
were not for treating infections. 

An ad hoc committee chaired by Dr. Harry 
Dowling studied these products at our re- 
quest and concluded that they did not have 
value in prophylaxis of colds or certain other 
conditions for which they were being used. 
The committee recommended that they 
should not be certified for these purposes. 
Acting on this recommendation, we pub- 
lished a proposal that the products should 
not be marketed with such claims. 
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Communications between Government 
and doctors and between Government and 
industry did not function well here. Some 
regarded the proposal as a final order and 
objected on this basis. Some thought we 
were trying to wipe out all combination 
antibiotics and objected on this basis. And 
some physicians concluded that we were try- 
ing to tell doctors what to prescribe. A 
number have written us indicating that they 
use the products for treating infections and 
find them acceptable. 

We have no desire to tell doctors what to 
prescribe. If a physician wants to prescribe 
one-half the usual amount of an antibiotic 
for an infection this is his decision; if he 
wishes to combine the antibiotic with an- 
other agent this is his decision. But we 
must be sure that when we certify an anti- 
biotic—including combination products—as 
safe and effective, it is just that under the 
labeling to be employed. If the antiblotic 
cannot be so certified, then the Government 
stamp of approval should not be on it. And 
the labeling must be fully informative. 

The Chairman and another member of the 
Dowling Committee have expressed a desire 
to take a look at the evidence presénted by 
those who do not like the proposal, and we 
Will arrange for the Committee to do so after 
the extended time allowed for comment has 
passed. We will await with interest any fur- 
ther recommendations the Committee has 
to make, 

Certainly we will study the communica- 
tions problems presented by this case care- 
fully to determine how we can better get the 
facts across in connection with our an- 
nouncements. We solicit your aid and the 
ald of all in science and industry in keeping 
the lines of communication open. 

It Is important that drug manufacturers 
take care to see that the interpretations 
which they make of FDA proposals are fac- 
tually correct, especially when they dissemi- 
nate their views widely. 

We are in the transition period leading 
from the old outmoded system of drug con- 
trol to the more modern system envisioned 
in the 1962 enactment. It is understandable 
that all are concerned about the effect of the 
new statute and the new regulations upon 
their operations. We do not claim that our 
administration of the law will be perfect. 
We do not claim that the regulations are 
perfect. We will make improvements as the 
need becomes apparent. 

Some of the practices that we have ob- 
served in the drug industry in past years 
will have to be changed too, if the public is 
to be protected adequately. 

The relationships between the drug in- 
dustry, the scientific community, Govern- 
ment and consumers are complex and dell- 
cate, and implementation of the 1962 drug 
amendments will require wisdom and judg- 
ment and a sense of responsibility by all in- 
volved. We appreciate the interest you are 
showing in the matter, and will welcome 
your advice, assistance and continued sup- 
port. 


The Moon Race Is Not Won 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in an editorial from the Spring- 
field, Mass., Union of October 30 sup- 
porting the Kennedy administration's 
lunar probe project commitment, de- 
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spite the fact that Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev announced that the Soviet Union 
is withdrawing from the moonshot race. 
The editorial sums the issue up perfectly 
when it states: 


We may have more time to meet our com- 
mitment in a more comfortable and sure 
fashion, but we still have our commitment. 
It is to reach the moon, and to build the 
foundations of a spacefaring nation on the 
way. We cannot turn back, 


Mr. Speaker, I ask that the entire edi- 
_ torial, entitled “The Moon Race Is Not 
Won,” be printed with my remarks in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 


[From the Springfield Union (Mass.), Oct. 
30, 1963} 


THE Moon Race Is Nor Won 


The Soviet Union says the United States 
can be first on the moon if it wants. From 
this are we to believe there is no longer any 
race? We must not assume the race has 
been won because of Soviet default. There 
is a good deal more involved than the man 
on the moon. 

There is, quite naturally, skepticism about 
Premier Khrushehev's weekend announce- 
ment. What better way to hill the United 
States to sleep? After all, not long ago the 
Soviets were ostensibly negotiating for a 
nuclear test ban during an agreed morato- 
rium, and we learned later they had been 
preparing busily for an intensive new series 
of tests, 

Yet there is evidence that the moon-race 
pressure has been hard on the Russian econ- 
omy, and that other economic problems are 
demanding and receiving priority. More- 
over, Mr. Khrushchey must be aware that 
Soviet prestige declines as space goals are 
lowered. He cannot expect to fool the world 
when he implies the Soviets never consid- 
‘ered a manned moon landing as a goal, If 
his game were trickery, there would be less 
embarrassing ways to play it. 

But, even assuming we are now in the race 
alone, the issue does not end. A look back 
to the beginning is enough to show the value 
of the momentum we have gained. The 
first sputnik and the first Russian man in 
space were tough blows to the American 
spirit. They were also cause for some deep 
probing into why we had not done it all 
earlier ourselyes. Money and effort have nar- 
rowed the gap and put us where we can feel 
leadership Is not lost, 

Leadership is still very much Involved. If 
the Russians are not going to the moon, a 
certain amount of leadership accrues auto- 
matically to us—if we go ahead with the 
plan. If we abandon it too, now that the 
challenge is gone, all that is gained 1s a little 
financial relief, and in the future there could 
be greater losses. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
prestige, or national image, Is only one stake 
in this moon venture that, taken by itself, 
looked zany to a lot of people to begin with. 
There is also involved the vast field of by- 
products; not all of them are known now, 
to be sure, but unquestionably many of them 
will be important to the future of space ex- 
ploration for both peaceful and military 
purposes. The scientific fallout of the moon 
project, not to mention the equipment being 
developed, will form the backbone of a na- 
tional space technology that should be the 
world's foremost. 

It must also be borne in mind that Mr. 
Ehrushchey mentioned the moon race alone 
us being put aside. The Soviets have gone 
too far in space to abandon everything, and 
Mr. Khrushchev has his military men to deal 
with just as President Kennedy has his. A 
simple declaration that no nuclear weapons 
will be placed in orbit is not an excuse for us 
to assume that space forever will be a peace- 
ful place. We must still make it so by build- 
ing a superior space technology. 
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So we are not off the hook because the 
Soviets decline to run the moon race, either 
against us or With us as Mr. Kennedy re- 
cently proposed. We may have more time 
to meet our commitment in a more com- 
fortable and sure fashion, but we still have 
our commitment. It Is to reach the moon, 
and to build the foundations of a space- 
aR Nation on the way. We cannot turn 

ck. 


Bobby the Enforcer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Kennedy dynasty is known for its 
ruthlessness to those who oppose it. 

Another shameful example has now 
been revealed by Victor Lasky in a re- 
cent column. 

Is BOBBY A CABINET MEMBER OR AN ENFORCER? 
(By Victor Lasky) 

The Chicago Tribune published an item 
the other day to the effect that Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy has launched an 
investigation Into the background of Victor 
Lasky, author of the highly critical book 
on the President, “J.F.K.: The Man and the 
Myth.” 

Whereupon a reporter queried the Justice 
Department about the report. He was told, 
“no comment.” 

But “no comment” is not good enough. 
The item is either true or false. If true, 
then it seems to me that questions ought 
to be raised in Congress and elsewhere as to 
the propricty of the President's brother util- 
izing Government gumshoes and Federal 
funds in an effort to dig up dirt with which, 
presumably, to smear a newsman-critic. 

Gentlemen of the jury, I, Victor Lasky, 
plead guilty to the charge of having written 
a highly controversial book on the life and 
times of John Fitzgerald Kennedy. But I 
must cite the fact that one of my readers 
is none other than the President, himself. 
Mr. Kennedy, at a recent press conference, 
said he had dipped into the book but that 
the parts he had read thus far were not as 
“brilliant” as Columnists Roscoe Drummond 
and Arthur Krock claim it to be. 

RIGHT TO CRITICIZE 

Now, Messrs. Drummond and Krock like 
the book well enough. But they didn't ex- 
actly call it “brilliant.” Nevertheless, Presi- 
dent Kennedy did handle a sticky question 
in his usual gracious manner. 

The question is, however, whether the 
President is aware of what brother Bobby 
may be up to. And until the Justice De- 
partment flatiy denies the Chicago Tribune 
report, we must assume that where there is 
smoke, there is fire. That brother Bobby 
compiles dossiers on administration critics is 
an old story by now. But this critic is not 
an industrialist who has to keep in good with 
the powers that be. I believe strongly in the 
right of any American to criticize any Presi- 
dent, whether his name is Hoover, Truman, 
Eisenhower or Kennedy. Once a critic is 
punished for exercising that right then the 
Nation is well along the road to totalitarian- 
ism. 

Brother Bobby ought to be reminded by 
President Kennedy that he is the Nation's 
chief legal officer and not a Cosa Nostra en- 
forcer. He should be told to begin acting 
like a member of the President’s Cabinet and 
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not like a juvenile looking for a rumble. 
There are some newsmen he can’t frighten. 

This is not to say that, because I have 
written a book, I should be immune from 
criticism. Anyone who dishes it out ought to 
learn to take it, And I must confess I have 
certainly dished it out. 

BAILEY'S REPLY 

On September 16 the Honorable John M. 
Bailey, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, was asked this question by Lin- 
ton Wells, Washington correspondent of the 
Storer Broadcasting Co.: 

“Victor Lasky has just written a book 
called, ‘J.F.K.; The Man and the Myth.“ Does 
that book disturb you at all?” 

The transcript carries this reply from Mr. 
Bailey: “Well, I read that book, and let me 
say the book is so onesided and so obviously 
out to put nothing in there except excerpts 
from various newspapers, various writers, 
that are unkind to the President, that it's 
absolutely, as I say, so onesided that it would 
have no effect at all. It doesn’t bother me 
a bit. Anybody that reads it can see that 
it is just propaganda, and something that 
the Republican Party perhaps has been get- 
ting together for years and turned over to 
him to put between hard covers.” 

Mr. Balley’s reply was not exactly unpre- 
dictable. Nevertheless, I would like to assure 
the chairman that the Republicans had noth- 
ing to do with my book. I did it all with my 
own little hatchet. e 


An Economic Miracle in West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, 10 years 
ago, Ravenswood, W. Va., was a strug- 
gling little rural town with scarcely over 
1,000 people. Located on the Ohio River, 
30 miles south of Parkersburg, Ravens~ 
wood was on an unpaved road, somewhat 
isolated from the mainstream of activity. 

Between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, 
many miracles have occurred along the 
blue ribbon of the Ohio River which 
winds through the hills and lowlands of 
West Virginia. One of these miracles 
has taken place at Ravenswood, W. Va., 
since 1954 when the Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. decided to locate a huge 
plant in the area. 

Why did Kaiser choose West Virginia? 
Cheap power was available close to where 
the coal is mined. Transportation was 
good and the plant site was easily de- 
veloped. The human factors were im- 
portant: manpower was obtainable in 
great quantities and proved to be easily 
trainable. West Virginians appreciate 
their jobs, and proved that they could 
learn quickly on new jobs. 

On February 15, 1955, ground was 
broken near Ravenswood for the giant 
Kaiser plant, 1 of 32 plants which have 
enabled Kaiser to become the second 
largest aluminum producer in the Na- 
tion. The Ravenswood Works repre- 
sents a capital investment of about $200 
million, and employs some 3,000 people. 
The operation includes a reduction plant 
and also a fabrication plant or rolling 
mill. 
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From Jamaica in the British West 
Indies, bauxite is shipped to Louisiana 
where it is processed into alumina, and 
then 600 million pounds of this material 
is sent northward to West Virginia. 
There, through the electrolytic process, 
molten aluminum is produced at the Ra- 
venswood reduction plant. In the fabri- 
cation plant, up to 300 million pounds 
annually of primary aluminum is rolled 
into sheet, foil, and plate products. 

It takes a lot of electric power to run 
the electrolytic aluminum process, and 
over 300,000 kilowatts are used from the 
Appalachian Power Co.’s Philip Sporn 
plant. I should mention also that the 
alumina hauled from Louisiana to West 
Virginia is transported in big aluminum 
tank cars being manufactured by ACF 
Industries in Huntington, W. Va. 

What happens to an area like the mid- 
Ohio Valley when an economic miracle 
like the Kaiser plant springs up in Ra- 
venswood? The 3,000 men and women 
employed at the Ravenswood Works 
draw a payroll of $21,114,000 annually. 
This provides a major boost for Jackson 
County, once primarily an agricultural 
county. 

A housing boom hit the area. To take 
care of the huge influx of workers, there 
was a burst of private construction ac- 
tivity. The Kaiser officials decided at 
the start that whatever happened, Ra- 
venswood was not to grow into a com- 
pany town. Housing was developed by 
private interests on the outside, dealing 
with individual employees. 

As the hordes of young employees came 
into the area, a school problem was 
created—particularly at the elementary 
level. The problem was so acute that it 
could not wait for local levies and other 
action to solve it. Kaiser built a 20- 
room elementary school, and for $1 a 
year the school was leased to the Jack- 
son County Board of Education. But in 
1963, the problem at the high school level 
remains severe. There have been cases 
where highly qualified employees find it 
necessary to go elsewhere to get improved 
schooling for their children in an age 
when education is highly competitive. 

In a recent address before the Rotary 
Club of Charleston, W. Va., Henry E. 
Cunningham, eastern regional public af- 
fairs manager of Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp., cited the following sta- 
tistics on economic development in Jack- 
son County, W. Va.: 

The basis of economic growth is jobs: Ac- 
cording to a report by the Applachian Power 
Co., there were 50 manufacturing employees 
in Jackson County during 1955. By 1960 that 
figure had risen to 3,112 and today it is 
slightly more than that. Total employment 
in 1960 was 7,230 compared to 4,650 during 
1950. We-have no figures for 1962 but be- 


lieve it to be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 8,000. 


In 1955, those 55 employees were making 
a total of $10,833 a month. Five years later, 
in 1960, the monthly manufacturing payroll 
had risen to $1,761,300 and today it is prob- 
ably slightly more than that. 

The jobs and resulting payrolls caused a 
fantastic Jump in per capita income in Jack- 
son County. In 1950, per capita personal 
income was $949. By 1960 it was $2,348. 
Today it is even higher. The percentage in- 
crease from 1950 to 1960 was 147 percent. 

I think it is interesting to note that in 
1950, 65.1 percent of the families living in 
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the county had an income of less than $2,500. 
Today that figure is just under 10 percent. 
All because of the impact of Industry. 

Of course there was an increase in popu- 
lation. In 1950 the county boasted 15,299. 
At the end of 1960 the number of inhabit- 
ants had increased to 18,541, Today it is 
probably pretty close to 20,000. Ravens- 
wood has about 4,200 residents and Ripley 
follows with some 3,400. 

This new population creates effective de- 
mand. Demand for all things needed to 
enjoy life. 

Let me cite some examples: 

In Ravenswood alone, 348 new homes were 
constructed between July 1955, and the end 
of 1962. That does not count two apart- 
ment complexes, one having 94 units and the 
other 56. These houses represent those new 
homes built inside the corporate limits. 
There is new construction going on all over 
the county in new subdivisions as well as in 
the other villages and towns. 

Telephone customers Increased from 1,667 
in 1955 to some 3,470 in 1960 and I am sure 
is well over that figure today. 

Gas customers jumped from 1,840 in 1950 
to 2,754 in 1960 and, of course, is still cimb- 
ing. 

The number of electric residential custom- 
ers has increased from 2,732 to 4,574 be- 
tween 1955 and 1960 and is increasing as 
each new home is constructed. 

Retail sales enjoyed a substantial in- 
crease. During 1955, all retailers in Jackson 
County had sales totaling $6,431,000. Dur- 
ing 1960 that figure had jumped to $13,- 
399,000. That is an increase of 108 percent. 
Exact figures for 1962 are not yet available 
but will, T am sure, reflect further increases. 

I think it’s significant that several new 
retail establishments have opened in the 


‘county, the most striking being a 10-unit 


shopping center in Ravenswood. 

Other related businesses have been affect- 
ed beneficially through the advent of in- 
dustry. 

The average monthly railroad carloadings 
has increased from nothing in 1950 to 183 
in 1960 and even more today. Average 
monthly truck loadings has increased from 
nothing in 1950 to 464 for the first quarter 
of this yeer. 

Pulpwood production increased from 71 
cords to 1,746 from 1950 to 1960. And the 
annual production of lumbering has in- 
creased from an insignificant figure in 1950 
to some 45,000 to 50,000 board feet today. 

And finally, wholesale establishments in- 
creased from 7 in 1950 to 15 in 1960. 

In the area of community facilities, there 
has been improvement. The number of 
churches grew from 92 to 101 during the 10- 
year period and a few more have gone up 
since. 

The miles of paved road have increased 
from 88 to some 159 miles. 

At the present time; a 3-story addition to 
county court house in Ripley is nearing com- 
pletion; and ground will soon be broken for 
a new 41-bed hospital in the county seat 
town. 

But while great strides have been made, 
many things must yet be accomplished if we 
are to make true progress. 

One of the great problems still facing the 
county is its school system. The significance 
of a good school system to the economic 
climate of an area can not be overlooked 
or overemphasized. 

Growth and improvement mark the pub- 
lic school system in Jackson County d 
the past 10 years. Enrollment, at 5,015, is 
up 45 percent. Achievement test results 
show county norms up an entire grade level, 
bringing the county up nearly to State lev- 
els but still a full 1 year below national 
norms. 

The foregoing is rather remarkable since it 
has been accomplished during a period in 
which increases in local county financial 
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support have not kept pace with that of 
other counties in the State and with the 
Nation. 

Jackson County spending, at $226 per 
pupil, is up $44 in the last 10 years. State- 
wide spending, at $304, is up $131 over the 
same period. The national average is $394. 

Our objective at Kaiser Aluminum is to 
work with the citizens of our county to im- 
prove this school situation, knowing full 
well that the lion's share of the price for bet- 
ter schools will be paid by industry. 


The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion in conjunction with the use of Hill- 
Burton funds have teamed up to help 
solve the problem of medical service in 
this fast-growing area. A new hospital 
is being constructed at Ripley, W. Va., 
thanks to sizable Federal grants and also 
contributions by workers and manage- 
ment at Kaiser. 

During the past year, the accelerated 
public works program has brought great 
benefits to both Ravenswood and the 
Jackson County seat town of Ripley. A 
Federal grant of $117,000 has resulted 
in a $234,000 project which has enabled 
the old section of Ravenswood to resur- 
face all its streets. A Federal grant of 
$67,000 will be matched to produce a 
$134,000 project for resurfacing the 
streets of Ripley. A $20,000 Federal 
grant will be used to build a fishing lake 
just north of Ravenswood at Turkey 
Run. A grant of $43,700 will be matched 
locally to build a water tank to improve 
Ripley's water resources. 

All of these accelerated public works 
grants have enabled the two main com- 
munities in Jackson County to engaged 
in some active face lifting which will 
produce permanent improvements. 

The economic miracle in West Vir- 
ginia is just beginning. The tremendous 
boost given by Kaiser can only result in 
a bright future for the area. 


Roses: Give Em While They Can Smell 
Em 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp to an editorial from the Carroll 
County Times for October 21, 1963. 


This editorial, entitled “Roses: Give 
Em While They Can Smell Em,“ is an 
excellent example of the Carroll County 
Times support of community efforts. 
And the voluntary contributions of time, 
service, and money, by the various citi- 
zens and citizens’ groups commended in 
the editorial typify the American way 
of life that goes back to the custom of 
neighborly help in colonial days. I am 
honored to place this editorial in the 
Record and to demonstrate through it 
that the ideals of American life are still 
being followed in Carroll County: 
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Roses; Give EM WHILE THEY Can SMELL "Em 


Our philosophy has been one of always 
giving roses to the living rather than to the 
dead. 


We like to commend those who have done 
or are doing things beyond the call of duty 
without expectations of a pat on the back or 
thanks for a Job well done. 

To Mayor J. Frank Getty, Earl Yingling, 
and the city council for their construction 
of Christmas Tree Park and tennis courts 
without the expenditure of one penny of tax 
funds. The $5,000 it took to build the park 
came from the sale of Christmas trees. 

To the Brethren Service Group, studying 
conditions of the county jail, for their inter- 
est and devotion to Christian service. 

To Mayor Edward L. Williar and the city 
council for their farsightedness in inaugu- 
rating a planning program for Union Bridge 
and the installation of a sewerage system 
for the town. 

Also to the town of Union Bridge and its 
citizens for their cooperative efforts in build- 
ing a beautiful community center for the 
use of the people of the area. 

To Mrs. Thelma W. Shriner for donating 
the land, designing, and having the struc- 
ture built, And to the Lions Club, chamber 
of commerce, Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Western Maryland Railroad, Union Bridge 
Athletic Association for donating materials, 
equipment, and labor for the project. 

To Times founder, George K. Mather—on 
his 90th birthday, October 13—for his many 
contributions to the people and city of West- 
minster and specifically Mather Gardens, 
named in his honor by a grateful mayor and 
city council. 

To the Taneytown Junior Chamber of 
Commerce for its varied community projects 
including the erection of stop, no parking, 
and speed zone signs in the area, saving the 
town of Taneytown some $300 in labor costs; 
for building a little league baseball diamond 
at a cost of $1,100; and at the request of the 
mayor and council will name unnamed streets 
and erect street markers on all streets of 
Taneytown; and for assisting in vaccine 
clinics and United Appeal drives. 

To Mrs. Mabel Reese, Westminster, for her 
unselfish devotion to all community proj- 
ects and her untiring efforts on behalf of 
the entire community. 

To Mrs, Margaret Marsh for her courage 
in making a statement to the Times deplor- 
ing the conditions at the Carroll County fail. 

To the capital Improvements commission— 
Charles O. Fisher, chairman—for its active 
administration. Although the commission’s 
bylaws call for monthly meetings, the com- 
mission has been meeting weekly and in 
“shirt sleeve” fashion is accomplishing 
things. In five meetings it has made three 
major decisions. .- 

To Joseph H. Hahn, Jr., Mrs. John W. Cable, 
III. Mrs. William Warner, and Mrs. John M. 
McCormick and their associates for their 
work in the 1963 United Appeal campaign in 
Carroll County. 


Louis Farino Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 
Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most popular young Italo-American 


leaders of Chicago was honored with a 
plaque “Testimony of Merit” presented 
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by Monsignor O'Malley, dean of Loyola 
University. The banquet was attended 
by 2,000 persons of Italian extraction and 
their friends, who were gathered to- 
gether to raise funds for the Cardinal 
Stritch School of Medicine, Loyola 
University. 

It was under the persistent leadership 
of Mr. Louis Farino that young political 
leaders of South American countries 
were approved by the State Department 
and the administration on an exchange 
basis. He received the congratulations 
of many important leaders in govern- 
ment both here and abroad for the real- 
ization of the plan of Operation Friend- 
ship. He also sought to interest the 
Eisenhower administration in a program, 
later adopted by the Kennedy admini- 
stration—the Peace Corps. 

And so our good friend presently 
superintendent of Chicago Bureau of 
Parking whose ingenuity has solved 
many of the intricate problems in this 
field of responsibility (especially the col- 
lection of millions of dollars) has de- 
servedly been the recipient of a high 
honor from Loyola University for his 
conscientious effort to raise moneys for 
a most worthy cause—the finances 
needed by the Cardinal Stritch School 
of Medicine of Loyola University. 


The No. 1 Economic 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, my able 
colleague from Ohio, ROBERT Tart, JR., 
recently delivered a speech in Philadel- 
phia and I believe it should be brought 
to the attention of the House and the 
Nation. The speech is entitled “Unem- 
ployment: The No. 1 Economic Problem.” 

The people of Pennsylvania have been 
fighting this problem for some time and 
this is especially true of the people in 
the district I am privileged to represent, 
the 10 Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania. In our State we believe we know 
something about fighting the problem 
of unemployment and claim some exper- 
tise in the matter. In this spirit and 
with the hope that Congressman Tart’s 
discussion of the issues will be widely 
read and discussed, I present the speech 
which follows: 
UNEMPLOYMENT: THE No. 

PROBLEM 
(Remarks of Rosert Tarr, Je., Congressman 
at Large, Ohio, to the Union League of 

Philadelphia) 

Recently President Kennedy ventured into 
deep water by mentioning the possibility of 
a 35-hour workweek in place of the 40-hour 
maximum provision presently in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. He scrambled back to 
the beach pretty fast though, and our fear- 
less Jack was so startled at the results that 
he retreated post haste behind a truly fan- 
tastic target date of A.D. 2000. But the sally 


Unemployment: 


1 Economic 


1963 


and the taking cover both reveal the grow- 
ing importance of unemployment as a major 
issue on the economic front, Many thought- 
ful Americans are inquiring as to what steps 
we should take to correct the unsatisfactory 
level of unemployment at present and the 
even more serious threat of its increase in the 
future. The “Oops, I'm sorry“ reaction of 
the President on the discussion of maximum 
hours reveals the high degree of sensitivity 
of the current administration to any general 
and thorough discussion of this problem re- 
lated, as it must be, to longer range targets 
than the next election. 

This year's hearings on “Hours of Work” 
before the Select Subcommittee of the House 
Education and Labor Committee began with 
Chairman HoLiann’s statement, 

“Unemployment, as President Kennedy has 
said, is our No. 1 economic problem.” 

Indeed, such has been the attitude of the 
administration and its leader since the elec- 
tion campaign of 1960. And yet little if any 
results can be shown toward solying this 
problem, or even checking the increase in it. 
This must surely be because the remedies be- 
ing prescribed are not sound ones, or that 
the target is not being given the priority that 
it should have. Both are probably true, The 
1964 election campaign coming up presents 
to the Republican Party and its candidates. 
an opportunity to see that the American 
people understand the problem as well as 
possible and to propose for their considera- 
tion a program of more emphasis and direc- 
tion toward solving it. Here in Pennsylvania 
I know that your Governor, and my close 
friend, Bill Scranton is moving with every 
effort to solve the problem here, and he is 
to be commended for these efforts. There 
are many aspects of the problem, however, 
which are more national than regional in 
their scope. - 

Before proposing any solutions, we should 
take a look at a few of the facts re 
unemployment today. In only 1 month in 
5 years has the national unemployment rate 
been below 5 percent. Indeed, since the 
Korean war boom tapered off, it is a problem 
that has been with us almost constantly. At 
the present time, the rate stands at 5.6 per- 
cent in spite of the fact that we have a 
total civilian employment of over 69 million, 
the highest ever recorded in our The 
total head count unemployed at the present 
time is over 4 million. Here in Pennsylvania, 
as in some other industrial States which 
have had special problems, the present rate 
is somewhere under 7 percent and consider- 
ably improved from last year. 

These figures, however, are not nearly so 
meaningful as the fact that during the 5 years 
of 1958 through 1963, we are adding per year 
approximately 780,000 persons to our labor 
force, and we have been creating jobs at an 
average of only 570,000. Based on these fig- 
ures, the President estimated in 1962 that 
we needed to create 25,000 Jobs per week. 
The fact of the matter may be that it is con- 
siderably in excess of this. Some of the 
figures relating to job opportunities elimi- 
nated through automation run as high as 
40,000 per week, which gives increased em- 
phasis to the necessary expanding job op- 
portunities as quickly as possible. Obviously, 
then, the boom in population, particularly in 
the age groups presently about to come into 
the labor force, is the cardinal fact that we 
must recognize. Automation itself is, of 
course, something that must be rec 
and must be viewed realistically without 
alarm, but also without any illusions about 
the resdjustments it necessitates. Anyone 
doubting this need reflect only on the fact 
that the man-hours required for various 
products have changed between 1947 and 
1962 as follows: 

For an automobile, from $10 to 153 hours. 

For 1,000 tons of coal, from 1,300 to 500 
hours. 

For 1,000 bushels of wheat, from 340 to 
120 hours. 
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For 1,006 tons of steel, from 14,700 to 
10,900 hours. 

There are certain other major factors that 
must be given consideration in any ap- 
proach to the problem of unemployment. 
One of these is that as a result of educational 
and job discrimination, a very considerable 
proportion of the unemployed are Negroes, 
and this in itself bespeaks the necessity of 
a fair and effective civil rights bill accom- 
panied by a change in national attitude to- 
ward this problem. Another group in which 
there is an undue percentage of our unem- 
ployed is youth under the age of 22. Of 
course, these figures duplicate in some respect 
the undue percentage of Negro population, 
but regardless of this factor, it is clear that 
somewhere between 700,000 and 1 million 
out-of-school, out-of-work youth are handi- 
capped in getting jobs by a lack of proper 
training and a lack of experience. 

On the realistic side, we must recognize 
that we have a large and growing number 
of chronically unemployed, who are still a 
part of the labor force but who are condi- 
tioning their interest in obtaining work 
upon unrealistic conditions, and they are 
satisfied to accept unemployment and public 
support as a way of life. Some of these, 
obviously, are unemployable, but we must 
recognize that many of them are not and 
that the unemployment compensation and 
welfare systems that we have developed in 
this country are being subjected to abuse, 
hopefully in a small percentage only, but, 
nevertheless, definitely by this group. 

Finally, we must recognize that so-called 
structural unemployment is a serious and 
increasing problem, which must be consid- 
ered. As has been pointed out in a recent 
book by Mr. Myrdal, and has been emphasized 
by others, a discrepancy has developed be- 
tween supply and demand in the labor fleld. 
Obviously this is true where we have some 
4 million unemployed and some 2 million 
jobs which are going unfilled, seeking 
workers. 

Against this background on the nature of 
the problem and recognizing that all Ameri- 
cans share fervently the desire to solve it, we 
should recognize the difference in the gen- 
eral philosophy of the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic Parties as they approach a solution. 
The New Frontier solution seems to lle prin- 
cipally in two areas. First, in spite of the 
rather high level of economic activity in the 
country at present and the favorable signs 
other than the unemployment situation, the 
New Frontier is urging an attempt to soup 
up the economy generally by a massive dose 
of deficit spending. While lipservice has 
been given to the idea that the stimulation 
must come from a tax cut, it has been quite 
clear from the outset that the true reliance 
of Mr. Walter Heller and other advisers to 
the President has been upon a massive def- 
icit. If this deficit could be achieved 
through a tax cut, they have expressed hope 
that this might add somewhat more to the 
stimulation to the consumer and business 
investment factors in the economy, but they 
have made it clear from the outset that if the 
tax cut approach doesn’t work, they will rely 
on greatly increased Federal expenditures. 
In fact, in their recommendations for greatly 
increased area redevelopment funds, the ad- 
Justment payment features of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, and the accelerated public works 
bill, one may wonder whether their primary 
reliance even today is not upon in 
Government expenditures behind the smoke 
screen of a tax cut that for the average tax- 
payer may not amount to more than pin 
money ot under $5 per week. em- 
phasis on such attempts to stimulate the 
economy colors the approach of the admin- 
istration to almost all other Federal pro- 
grams, including those which are intended to 
be rifle shots aimed at the specific problems 
thought to be behind the unemployment 
situation. 
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On the other hand, the approach of Re- 
publican leadership toward unemployment 
has been a consistent one over a period of 
years. Back in 1959 I served as a member 
of the Republican Committee on Program 
and Progress, which studied and commented 
on this aspect of our national economy, In 
part, we stated at that time: 

“The history of technological change 
shows that science has created—not dimin- 
ished—new job opportunities, higher pay, 
better working conditions and more goods 
for our people at less cost.” 

We continued, indicating that it was the 
duty of all citizens to keep up with chang- 
ing technology and to adapt to changing 
conditions, as well as helping each other to 
adjust a change. We pointed out that by 
1976 we would have to have close to 95 mil- 
lion people gainfully employed to provide 
for a total population of somewhere around 
240 million. We urged State and locai agen- 
cles to cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment in helping areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment and in finding productive uses for dis- 
placed men and plants through training and 
retraining programs and through better dis- 
semination of information about job oppor- 
tunities and unemployment, We also 
pledged ourselves to the encouragement of 
fair employment opportunities for all, with- 
out discrimination on account of race, age, 
or any other factor. Consistently, with these 
objectives, we have supported training under 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act and the vocational education bill. At 
the same time, we have recognized that if 
such programs are to succeed, our economy 
must be kept healthy by fiscal responsibility 
in aiming toward a balanced budget and in 
maintaining the confidence of all Americans 
that we will not be ravaged by inflation and 
that we are not threatened by a loss of our 
economic freedom. 

In addition to these philosophic differences 
between the approach of the parties to the 
unemployment problem, there are other com- 
plicating factors in the Kennedy approach 
to it. For one thing, no priority is given to 
the problem over certain other areas. There 
are so many different programs and ap- 
proaches that all is Inclined to break down 
in confusion. There are numerous specific 
examples of this. 

One program, for instance, which has 
come under a good deal of examination by 
the current Congress, in the area redevelop- 
ment program. Enacted by the last Con- 
gress and given a budget of $379 million, 
inquiries at the beginning of this session 
showed that only one-quarter of the appro- 
priated funds had actually been spent and 
that of those spent, a great deal had been 
put into projects not normally thought of 
by the Congress as job-producing activities, 
Moreover, the total number of areas that 
had been qualified for aid was so excessive 
that it was obvious no real effort was being 
put into the hard-core unemployment areas. 
In the Industrial and commercial loan au- 
thorization, over a quarter of the approvals 
had been for the building of hotels and 
motels, not the type of project which Con- 
gress had in mind in attempting to solve 
the unemployment problem. Even at the 
present time, after a considerable period of 
operation, the maximum number of perma- 
nent jobs claimed to have been created by 
the program is 60,000, and an examination 
of these claims revealed that they were, at 
best, conjectural and in many instances 
greatly exaggerated through attribution of 
indirect claimed effects. 

Not much better can be said of the ac- 
celerated public works program, where the 
temptation to interject politics into the 
approval of local projects such as sidewalks 
seem hardly related to any permanent crea- 
tion of jobs. 

Another program, which should be re- 
viewed carefully with regard to the whole 
problem of unemployment and which seems 
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to threaten seriously any improvement in 
the employment picture in the United States 
in the near future, is the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962, As you will recall, under that 
measure, the President was given the au- 
thority to lower almost all of our tariffs, 
some by up to 50 percent, but most by up 
to 100 percent. Acting under that authority, 
the President has just last week, on October 
18. given notice of his intention to act to 
reconsider tariffs on almost all products 
covered by our tariff laws. The breadth of 
this approach should serve as notice to the 
country that broad-scale tariff reductions, 
with the resulting maladjustment to domes- 
tie industry, must be expected. Safi 

of the peril point and court review have 
been removed. While there is tl.“ possi- 
bility that adjustment payments to com- 
panies and employees displaced may be 
made, in the present period in which we are 
running at a sizable deficit in our overall 
operations, such payments would further in- 
crease the deficit and injure the confidence 
of American business, About all that can 
be said on these hearings is to warn all con- 
cerned that if they wish to protest or be 
heard as to tariff reductions, they must file 
their notice by November 20, a very short 
period into the future, and they had best 
prepare immediately to defend any justifi- 
cation they expect to make of present tariffs. 
This is in spite of the fact that the United 
States already has the lowest tariff rates of 
any nation in the world and that imports in 
recent periods have upset American indus- 
try and caused job losses without giving 
any effect to the new authority. Indica- 
tions that we are already in a state of mal- 
adjustment because of automation and other 
factors are apparently being ignored, and 
it is hard to see how unemployment levels 
can be improved in the foreseeable future 
by the activities expected under the Trade 
Expansion Act. Increases in world trade 
may, and should help to build our economy. 
We might have more confidence in this, 
however, if there were indications that the 
motivation of those in control was to do the 
best possible for American business rather 
than to use trade as an international grab 
bag in an attempt to buy friendship, not 
only from free nations, but also from many 
nations that seem headed in the direction 
of communism, or are already Communist. 

Another area for concern in regard to 
future employment developments is the 
whole area of balance of international pay- 
ments. Our tax laws and various other 
features have encouraged a flight of capital 
from the United States in recent years, and 
this has definitely resulted in the creation 
of jobs abroad and the loss of jobs that might 
have been created through expansion of 
American industry here. After these for- 
eign plants are set up, they are then used to 
compete with industry here at home, and 
this has a further discouraging effect upon 
our economy and job creation. 

No discussion of this area could omit a 
consideration of restrictive labor-manage- 
ment policies and practices such as restric- 
tions upon union membership, apprentice 
opportunities, make work, unrealistic secu- 
rity provisions, and fringe benefits, which be- 
cause of their lack of transferability, often 
freeze workers into particular areas and par- 
ticular employments. 

Then, too, we must be realistic enough to 
admit that our unemployment compensa- 
tion laws in the States in which they are 
more liberal, as well as the yarious welfare 
programs, have had the effect with some of 
decreasing the desire for employment. This 
has tended to prevent initiative in moving 
to new locations and new occupations. Par- 
ticularly, it has had the result of leaving 
unfilled job opportunities of up to 2 million. 
While some of the present want ads can be 
attribued to a lack of training, certainly not 
all of them can. 
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All of these conflicting programs and con- 
siderations paint a somewhat dismal pic- 
ture. Certainly we should not close without 
making some restatement of the position we 
Republicans should offer as an alternative 
to the bungling and the crosscurrents pres- 
ently in operation. With fhis in mind, I 
have several recommendations to offer, a few 
of which are new, but all of which are prob- 
ably important. They are as follows: 

1. We should back and make sure that 
effective effort is put into the administra- 
tion of the various training and retraining 
programs such as the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act and the various State 
vocational education programs as supple- 
mented by the additional Federal funds ex- 
pected to be authorized for them. These 
programs, I am sure, will require supervision 
and flexibility to avoid waste in time and et- 
fort as well as money. 

2. As proposed by Congressman Frank Bow 
and many others, the Congress should set up 
a select committee on automation, biparti- 
san in nature and directed toward coming 
up with answers as to how automation can 
help to create jobs as well as eliminate them. 
Realistically here, we have to admit that we 
must not block progress, but by sales en- 
gineering and imagination, we should be able 
to make progress. Certainly no one can say 
that America is yet in the position in which 
there is no need for better conditions of life 
for all of us in this country, not to mention 
the almost limitless worldwide needs. 

3. We must attempt to cultivate new at- 
titudes toward easier adjustment to new loca- 
tions and new occupations. Incidentally, 
the manpower bill, as reported by the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee of the House, 
contains a grant for pilot studies on increas- 
ing labor mobility by sharing moving ex- 
penses. Prejudices and problems in this 
connection exist and should be better under- 
stood. 

4. Both in the United States, but even 
more throughout the world, man must come 
to a better understanding of the population 
problem that has been created by improved 
medical care and additional living resources. 

5. We should at least inquire as to whether 
or not we might encourage an increase in 
single-worker families rather than families 
where the economic circumstances or other 
considerations lead to multiple employment 
with undesirable family and social results. 
Whether this is related to juvenile delin- 
quency and its tremendous increase in re- 
cent years should be studied and deter- 
mined. 

6. We must take steps to strengthen the 
collective-bargaining process and to insure 
that there is a reasonable balance of power 
in any such bargaining process between in- 
dustry and labor. As a part of the same 
problem, there should be a study of the com- 
plications that result both in labor relations 
and in overall economic effect from nation- 
wide bargaining in transportation and other 
industries which vitally affect the entire 
economy. Such a study has been called 
for in Congress, and, hopefully, the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, or some other 
group, may rapidly proceed with such a 
study. 

7. If we are to face up to the unemploy- 
ment problem realistically, we had best stop 
thinking of solving It in the terms of make- 
work projects and one-shot-public-works 
type projects. There is a place for a proper 
public works program in this country, but 
certainly it is no long-term solution to the 
unemployment problem, and the primary 
considerations inevitably seem to become po- 
litical rather than aimed at employment. 

8. And then, finally, perhaps the most 
vital step of all that we can take to increase 
the rate at which we can produce jobs Is to 
reestablish the confidence of our own people 
and of the world in our economy. Embark- 
ing upon a massive planned deficit program 
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for the first time in peacetime, we face a 
serious threat of the loss of such confidence. 
This is evidenced in many ways by the 
outside world, such as in the unfavorable 
balance of payments and the continued out- 
flow of gold. But at home, it is evidenced 
by a failure to expand at what has been 
the normal rate of expansion of the United 
States over many years. 

Admittedly, these proposals offer no pan- 
acea. On the other hand, they do not 
threaten us as do some of the administra- 
tion's nostrums with inflation, with in- 
creased Government control over our lives, 
and with makework Government activities 
on an increasing scale. If we can make clear 
the choice to the American people, both em- 
ployed and unemployed, in their common- 
sense they are sure to turn to sound and 
responsible leadership and to demand con- 
sistent policies in attacking this problem. 
We believe, and we submit to them, that 
such leadership and such policies can be 
found in the Republican Party. 


ACLU: Defenders of Our Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Civil Liberties Union has 
established a highly commendable and 
vigorous record in its 43-year history. 
Beginning with its early efforts to pre- 
vent the deportation of aliens down 
through today's labors in the Negroes’ 
struggle for equality, the ACLU has con- 
sistently been on the “frontier of social 
controversies.” It has not hesitated to 
speak out on behalf of individuals and 
groups—no matter what their political 
thinking—whose basic liberties are being 
violated. ACLU’s strong support for our 
Bill of Rights has helped insure that 
prized and important right that con- 
tributes to a dynamic and democratic 
nation—the right to dissent. 

A recent article in the Wall Street 
Journal reviews the history of ACLU and 
ably discusses its current programs in 
its unrelenting task as the defender of 
our rights. 

The article follows: 

Crvm Linertres UNION Stims Ire As Ir Dg- 
FENDS VARIED Groups’ RIGHTS: ACLU Grves 
LEGAL SUPPORT ro U.S. Reps, GOVERNOR Ban- 
NETT, Necro DEFENDANTS IN DIXKIE—THE 
AMERICAN LEGION OSJECTS 

(By Stanley W, Penn) 

New Yorx.—Question’ What does Ross 
Barnett, Mississippi's segregationist Gov- 
ernor, have in common with the U.S, Com- 
munist Party? 

Answer: They're both receiving legal sup- 
port from the American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion, 

In a brief filed with the Supreme Court, 
the ACLU is strongly backing Governor Bar- 
nett's request for a jury trial in the criminal 
contempt of court case brought against him 
for allegedly interfering with the court- 
ordered integration of the University of Mis- 


under the Subversive Activities Control Act, 
the U.S. Government is denying the party 
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the Constitutional protection against self- 
incrimination. 

The ACLU, now 43 years old, is a zealous 
defender of civil rights—anyone's civil rights. 
It worries not at all about whether the ideas 
or programs of individuals or groups it de- 
fends are distasteful to many. 


SUPPORTING THE PRAYER BAN 


Thus, besides going to the aid of Governor 
Barnett and the Communists, the ACLU has 
recently argued that former Venezuelan dic- 
tator Perez Jimenez was entitled to political 
asylum in the United States, has shown con- 
cern for a suspected cop killer and has stood 
up for an American Nazi's right to speak 
in public. In earlier actions ACLU lawyers 
helped the families whose protests led to 
the Supreme Court decisions banning formal 
prayers and Bible reading in public schools— 
decisions that were highly unpopular with 
a large segment of the American public. 

The group frequently draws sharp criti- 
cism for its stands, sometimes because peo- 
ple tend to identify it with an unpopular 
cause whose rights it has sought to guard. 
The American Legion recently called for an 
investigation of the ACLU; among other 
things, the Legion is disturbed by the ACLU's 
demand that the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee should be abolished on the 
ground it has violated the civil rights of 
persons it has investigated. 

But the ACLU also has some impressive 
supporters, including many lawyers. Among 
them is Whitney North Seymour, a leading 
New York lawyer and a past president of the 
American Bar Association. 

“As a lawyer I have sometimes differed 
with the ACLU’s choice of cases and some 
of its legal positions, but as a citizen I have 
been glad there was a group ready to perform 
the often unpopular task of contesting every 
inch of ground in defense of basic liberties,” 
says Mr. Seymour. Firmly entrenched civil 
liberties, he believes, not only preserve “our 
system of liberty under law” but also are 
“one of our most powerful weapons in the 
war of ideas with the Communists.” 


LAWYERS CONTRIBUTE SERVICES 


Over 800 yolunteer lawyers, working with- 
out fees, represent the ACLU in court as 
counsel or through briefs filed as friends of 
the court, The organization's budget, con- 
tributed by the more than 65,000 members 
in 33 affiliates across the Nation, amounted 
to $646,000 for the most recent fiscal year; 
the money goes for literature, costs of filing 
briefs, and salaries for a nationwide staff 
of 60. 

A 35-member board of directors, meeting 
every 2 weeks at the ACLU’s national head- 
quarters here makes policy. The board in- 
cludes such prominent names as playwright 
Elmer Rice and James Farmer, head of the 
Congress of Racial Equality, along with 13 
lawyers. One of the lawyers is Edward Ben- 
nett Williams, of Washington, whose clients 
have included Senator Joseph McCarthy, 
Teamsters President James R. Hoffa, and 
hoodlum Frank Costello. 

The ACLU has never hesitated to plunge 
into controversy, In the early 1920's it fought 
the deportation of radical aliens. ACLU lsw- 
yer Clarence Darrow defended John T 
Scopes, a young Tennessee science teacher, in 
the 1925 monkey trial"; Scopes had violated 
a State law forbidding the teaching of Dar- 
win's theory of evolution. 

The ACLU was active in the defense of 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, exe- 
cuted in 1927 for the murder of two men in 
a payroll holdup; the defense contended they 
were prosecuted mainly because of their an- 
archist beliefs. The ACLU supported the 
legal effort that led to the 1933 Federal court 
decision admitting James Joyce’s novel Ulys- 
ses to the United States, a decision regarded 
as a landmark in the battle against censor- 
ship. 
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A LIBERAL ORGANIZATION? 


The ACLU doesn’t like to be assigned po- 
litical labels, but it’s clear most people think 
of it as “liberal.” John de J. Pemberton, a 
former associate professor of law at Duke 
University who now serves as the AcLu's 
$17,500-a-year executive director, hails the 
Supreme Court, currently dominated by a 
“liberal” or activist philosophy, as a “major 
educational force for civil liberties.” The 
ACLU favors a stronger civil rights bill than 
President Kennedy has proposed. On legal 
issues it often lines up with the two most 
liberal members of the Supreme Court, Jus- 
tices Hugo L. Black and William O. Douglas. 

“I suppose we are on the frontier of so 
Many social controversies that people don't 
think of us as conservative,“ observes Alan 
Reitman, associate director of the ACLU. 

All the same, the organization does share 
some causes with conservatives. At the mo- 
ment the ACLU is increasingly concerned, 
according to Mr. Pemberton, about en- 
croachment on civil liberties” by Govern- 
ment bureaucracies. He says Government 
agencies are growing more impersonal and 
often fail to provide safeguards for civil 
liberties. 

As is evident from such stands as its sup- 
port of Governor Barnett's request for a jury 
triai—which might make his conviction less 
likely than if he were tried by a judge—the 
ACLU ts not concerned solely with the rights 
of liberals. 

It has defended the right of the virulently 
anti-Negro and antisemitic National States 


Rights Party to hold a public meeting. The, 


perty was convicted of contempt of court for 
violating an Alabama State court order for- 
bidding such a meeting. The ACLU de- 
nounced the ruling-as an abridgement of free 
specch; similar orders, it noted, could be 
used to block demonstrations for civil rights. 
On the ground that the right of free speech 
was at stake, the ACLU also backed George 
Lincoln Rockwell, when. New York City 
unsuccessfully sought to deny the leader 
of the American Nazi Party a permit to speak 
in Union Square, 

It's true, however, that more often than 
not the ACLU is to be found working in be- 
half of causes generally thought of as lib- 
eral. Right now a major concern of the or- 
ganization is aiding Negroes in their drive 
for equal rights in all areas of life. 

The ACLU strongly backs Negroes’ ciyil 
rights demonstrations as a legitimate exer- 
cise of first amendment rights’—freedom of 
speech and assembly. While demonstrations 
may cause “inconveniences” for communities, 
the group has said, this is the price that 
must be paid to eliminate the evil of racial 
discrimination.” On the subject of voting, 
the ACLU has termed Mississippi's denial of 
voting privileges to large numbers of Ne- 
groes a “scandal” and urged the Department 
of Justice to take stern measures to rectify 
the situation. 


AIDING NEGRO DEFENDANTS 


The ACLU ts also active in protecting the 
rights of individual Negro defendants in 
southern courts. At present there are three 
cases before the Mississippi Supreme Court 
in which ACLU attorneys are appealing the 
convictions of Negroes charged with rape. 

The organization maintains the Negroes 
were denied fair treatment. In one rape 
case, for example, it charges that Mississippi 
Negro William Smith, Jr., was arrested 
without probable cause, held in detention 
unconstitutionally, subjected to coercive 
forces until he confessed, denied counsel at 
a crucial pretrial juncture, denied the right 
to counsel for 53 days, and finally was repre- 
sented ineffectively at trial by his court-ap- 
pointed attorneys.” 

The frequent lack of adequate counsel for 
Negro defendants in the South has long 
troubled the ACLU. White lawyers in the 
South are often reluctant to defend Negroes 
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because of fear of reprisals, the group be- 
Heves. The ACLU is now trying to recruit 
competent southern lawyers willing to de- 
fend Negroes. 

The problem of protecting the individual's 
civil rights against encroachment by law 
enforcement agencies is by no means con- 
fined to the South, the ACLU stresses. Ex- 
ecutive Director Pemberton fears that the 
rise in public concern abou. the underworld 
is being accompanied by a “growing body of 
opinion that is disrespectful of fair proce- 
dure“ in its desire to see law enforcement 
offices nab criminals. 


WIRETAPPING CONTROVERSY 


The ACLU is opposed to police use of wire- 
tapping or other forms of electronic eaves- 
dropping to trap criminals, contending such 
methods are illegal searches and violate the 
right to privacy. The Justice Department, on 
the other hand, is hoping that the testimony 
of mobster Joseph Valachi on organized crime 
in the United States will spur legislation 
allowing Federal law enforcement authorities 
to employ electronic eavesdropping and use 
the information they obtain in the courts. 

The ACLU’s New York affiliate was recently 
scolded by some editorial writers for raising 
questions about the fatal shooting of a mur- 
der suspect by the New York City Police. The 
dead man, a hoodlum named Frank Falco, 
was suspected of murdering two Lodi, NJ., 
policemen and was wanted in New York for 
another murder. 2 


George Rundquist, head of the ACLU af- 
filiate, asked for an investigation of the kill- 
ing of Falco, who had been trapped in a hotel! 
room here by several police officers. Mr. 
Rundquist claimed the shooting was not 
unlike a Ku Klux Klan lynching party” and 
asked if it might not have been possible for 
the several officers in the room to subdue 
Falco so that he could have been brought 
to trial. The New York police retorted that 
Falco had resisted arrest and that the officers’ 
action had been proper and necessary. 


Reaffirmation of Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, in this 
time of confusion and mixed emotions 
created by the recent Supreme Court 
decisions affecting prayer and Bible 
reading in our public schools, it is re- 
freshing and reassuring to take note of 
the important place moral and spiritual 
values continue to have in the lives and 
activities of those responsible in large 
part for the molding of the attitudes, 
concepts, and character of our youth. 

At a recent meeting of the Association 
of College Admissions Counselors con- 
ducted in Philadelphia, Pa., an inspiring 
reaffirmation of religious faith was of- 
fered by Dewey L. Brevik, director of ad- 
missions, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pa. 

I am indebted to Miss Laura M. Trex- 
ler, director of guidance at the North- 
ern Valley Regional High School, and an 
unusually dedicated and public-spirited 
resident of the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey for sending me a copy 
of this blessing. 
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I include this indication of the feeling 
of those who work so effectively with 
our youth in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp so that we all may 
benefit from its message: 

Gracious God, our Heavenly Father, in this 
day, in this hour in which we congratulate 
one another on our own accomplishments 
and our sincere dedication to a really great 
cause, the guidance and counselling of our 
youth in decisions concerning their higher 
education, let there be a pause now in our 
hearts and minds—let there rest upon us a 
conviction of the real, the divine, source of 
inspiration and wisdom. 

When men in high places may legislate 
against calling upon Thy name, we give 
thanks to Thee for the freedom which re- 
mains for us to acknowledge a deep sense 
of need in the discharge of our responsi- 
bilities. 

Bless us now—let Thy spirit continue to 
move among us so that we may indeed serve 
Thee as we serve ourcclves and others, in 
full acknowledgment of our weaknesses and 
shortcomings, but with the assurance of Thy 
strength and power, in this day, in this 
hour. 


In Christ's name and for His sake. Amen. 


Flagrant Abuse of REA Loans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call attention to an article 
by Joe Fisher which appeared in the 
Rockford Morning Star on October 16, 
1963. Mr. Fisher points out the flagrant 
abuse of REA loans. New restrictive leg- 
islation is sorely needed to spell out the 
intent of the Congress. 

I want to commend my colleague, Bos 
Micuet, for bringing to light recent loans 
made by REA for ski resorts and include 
his complete statement. 

The article and statement follow: 

MICHEL QUESTIONS LEGALITY OF REA 
SKI Resort Loans 
(By Joe Fisher) 

Wasnincton.—Representative Rosert H. 
Micuxe. Tuesday challenged the legality of 
Rural Electrification Administration loans 
for ski resorts, lumber mills, and for other 
business and commercial purpose 2s. 

The Peoria Republican said the loans “are 
not authorized by law and are about as far 
afield as it is possible to go from the original 
intent of Congress in enacting the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936.” 

Earlier in the day, REA Administrator Nor- 
man Clapp defended two loans for ski resorts 
in Pennsylvania and northern Illinois. 


TO JUSTIFY LOAN 


Clapp appeared before the House Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee on Departmental Over- 
sight and Consumer Relations to justify a re- 
cently approved $110,000 loan for a ski resort 
on Blue Knob Mountain in Pennsylvania, 

Last year, the REA approved a $23,000 
loan for ski equipment for Chestnut Hills 
Resort, Inc. The Illinois ski resort is between 
Hanover and Galena. 

MICHEL, who was scheduled to testify at 
the subcommittee hearing, was unable to at- 
tend because of other committee business. 
Ho submitted his statement to the subcom- 
mittee later in the day. 
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Clapp said the loans for the ski resorts 
were authorized under section 5 of the Rural 
Electrification Administration Act. 

That section empowers the REA Adminis- 
trator to make loans for “financing the wir- 
ing of the premises of persons in rural areas 
and the acquisition and installation of elec- 
trical and plumbing appliances and equip- 
ment.” 

MICHEL said ski lifts are not agricultural 
implements for farm use. He said the at- 
tempt to justify industrial and commercial 
loans upon the definition of persons is con- 
trary to the act. 


PROPAGANDA LINE 


The Illinois Congressman said Clapp's jus- 
tification for the loans followed “the usual 
REA propaganda line“ and represented 
“strained, tortuous, and patently incorrect 
interpretctions of the organic. legislation 
which governs the activities of his agency.” 

In the last 2 years, Clapp said section 5 
loans have totaled about $44 million. Of 
that total, he said, the REA had approved 
13 loans for $1.4 million for industrial and 
commercial purposes. 

The loans are made by the REA at 2 per- 
cent interest to local rural electric coopera- 
tives. The then relend the money, 
usually at 4 percent interest rates, to indus- 
tries they serve. The higher interest rate 
is justified, Clapp said, to cover the cost of 
underwriting the loan by the co-op. 

While Clapp told the subcommittee “we 
feel we are proceeding in line with the overall 
intent of Congress,” he admitted there was 
“a considerable difference of opinion” on 
section 5 loans, 

Representative CHARLES Horven, Republi- 
can of Iowa, warned Clapp he was “going to 
be confronted with legislation” unless the 
intent of Congress was followed. 

MICHEL also raised the threat of new 
restrictive legislation for the REA. 

“Congressional committees and Members 
of Congress have warned Mr. Clapp repeat- 
edly about going too far afield with his snow- 
making loans, and Mr. Clapp has been put on 
the alert that the law not only may be re- 
3 but will be rewritten to put an end 

the agency's abuses of the authority 
A in it by Congress,” said MICHEL, 


Senator Joserm CLARK, Democrat, of Penn- ` 


sylvania, submitted a statement defending 
the loan for the Pennsylvania ski resort, 

OLanxk said the potential for economic de- 
velopment in rural areas lies in new fields. 
He said while the potential varies from 
county to county, in some locations tourism 
and recreation “can be developed as a viable 
enterprise providing substantial employment 
and opportunities for additional investment 
by farmers and rural businessmen, 


ILLEGAL REA SKI Loans Go Far AFIELD 


WASHINGTON, October 15.—Representative 
Rosrrat H. Micuet, Republican, of Illinois, 
charged today that Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministrator Norman Clapp is making illegal 
loans for snow-making equipment, ski lifts, 
lumber mills, knitting machines, and other 
business and commercial purposes. He said 
that “loans for these purposes are not au- 
thorized by law and are about as far afield 
as it is possible to go from the original in- 
tent of Congress in enacting the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936.” 

Representative Micurn asserted that Mr. 
Clapp’s attempts to justify such actions fol- 
low the usual REA propaganda line and rep- 
resent “strained, tortuous, and patently in- 
correct interpretations of the organic legis- 
lation which governs the activities of his 
Agency.” The Illinois Congressman’s state- 
ment was made in the wake of hearings by a 
subcommittee of the House ture Com- 
mittee on a loan of $110,000 made in August 
to the Valley Rural Electric Cooperative, of 
Huntingdon, Pa. to help finance development 
of a ski resort by the Blue Knob Development 
Corp., of Altoona, Pa. 
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“Against the advice of its most devoted 
friends and avid supporters in the Congress,” 
Representative MICHEL said, “the REA since 
1961 has been pushing a rural industrializa- 
tion program through its section 5 loan pro- 
gram under the act. Congressional commit- 
tees and Members of Congress have warned 
Mr. Clapp repeatedly about going too far 
afield with his snow-making loans, and Mr. 
Clapp has been put on the alert that the law 
not only may be rewritten, but will be re- 
written to put an end to the Agency's abuses 
of the authority vested in it by the Con- 


“The Administrator apparently contends,” 
said Representative MICHEL, “that the use of 
the term ‘person,’ as that word is defined in 
section 13 of the act, authorizes the making 
of section 5 loans for commercial and indus- 
trial purposes. The use of ‘person’ in sec- 
tion 5 defines the beneficiaries of the loans 
but does not purport to explain the purposes 
for which such loans may be made. Section 
13 defines ‘person’ as ‘any natural person, 
firm, corporation, or association,’ and each of 
these entities may be a beneficiary under a 
section 5 loan. But this does not mean that 
such loans may be made for any purpose 
which a person, firm, corporation, or associa- 
tion may be authorized to operate.” 

Under the “strained” interpretation by 
REA, a loan may be made to a corporation 
for any corporate purpose because it is a 
person as defined in section 13. The function 
of section 13 is to define terms as used in 
the act, and it cannot be used as the basis 
for broadening the basic purposes for which 
section 5 loans may be made. 

“The legislative history clearly shows,” he 
continued, “that section 5 loans were to be 
made for wiring homes, and for the purchase 
and installation of electric and plumbing 
appliances and equipment for home and farm 
use.” Ski lifts are not agricultural imple- 
ments for use on the farm. The attempt to 
justify industrial and commercial loans upon 
the definition of “person” is contrary to the 
act, the legislative history, and the inter- 
pretation by REA from the passage of the 
act until July 11, 1961, when the adminis- 
trator illegally attempted to expand the 
scope of section 5. 

Representative Micnet explained that the 
rural electrification program was conceived 
in 1936 as a program designed to bring the 
benefits of electric power to farms and rural 
residences which at that time were “still 
in the kerosene lamp age.” He added: 

“Senator George Norris, one of the 
sors of the original act, said that ‘the lending 
of money for the wiring of houses and the 
purchase of electric appliances is nearly as 
necessary as the lending of money for the 
construction of lines’ to bring power to rural 
areas. But the present Administrator is ap- 
parently not bound by either the legisla- 
tive history of the act or reasonable inter- 
pretations of the law which his predeces- 
sors have applied to their activities under 
section 5 of the act. He has his own goal 
and he seems bent upon achieving it in the 
face of the history of his own agency and of 
the expressed warning of the Congress.” 

That this is true, Representative MICHEL 
concluded, is seen in the remarks made in 
Paris just this week by Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture John A. Baker. Mr. Baker 
said: 


“The Department can help local people ob- 
tain new industry through section 5 loans 
to rural electric cooperatives. The funds 
are used locally to provide electrical equip- 
ment or service in plants served by rural 
electric cooperatives.” 

“If Mr. Baker's interpretation is any- 
where to be found in the legislative history 
of the Rural Electrification Act or in any 
subsequent acts of Congress which relate in 
any way to the rural electification program,” 
Representative MICHEL said, “I challenge 
him or Mr. Clapp to find it and report it to 
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the appropriate committees of this Congress, 
If such is a valid interpretation of the law, 
then the late and much loved Speaker of the 
House, Representative Sam Rayburn, and 
a host of friends and supporters of REA 
over the years have been parties to a 25-year 
hoax at the expense of the millions of non- 
farm people who share the burden of bring- 
ing the benefits of electric power to the de- 
serving farmers of America. If this is not 
a valid interpretation, I leave to the judg- 
ment of the public the determination of 
who is seeking to perpetrate a fraud and 
delusion on the American people, urban and 
rural alike.” 

Representative Michel, said he may have 
an additional statement to make after he 
has had an opportunity to study the state- 
ment made today by Mr. Clapp before he 
House Agriculture Subcommittee in the 
hearings on the ski resort loan made in 
Pennsylvania by the REA. 


Bill Introduced To Amend Title 18 of the 
United States Code 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit false 
statements or reports to Federal credit 
unions. 

This is merely a clarifying amendment 
to remove any doubt as to whether fed- 
erally chartered credit unions are to be 
treated the same as any other financial 
institution chartered by the United 
States for the purposes of section 1014 
of title 18. 

Section 1014 presently provides a 
penalty of not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 2 years, 
or both, for anyone making a false state- 
ment or report for the purposes of in- 
fluencing action on the part of a number 
of financial institutions such as a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, a Federal Savings & 
Loan Association or—since 1956—a small 
business investment company. 

There appears to be doubt as to 
whether misconduct by a member of a 
Federal credit union in falsifying an ap- 
plication for a loan, forging a cosigner's 
signature, and so forth, is a Federal of- 
fense. Section 1001 of title 18 provides 
penalties for making false statements or 
representations, but this section is con- 
sidered by some to be applicable only to 
agencies or departments of the Govern- 
ment. There has been an attempt to 
limit its application to corporations 
chartered by the Government as Govern- 
ment-owned corporations. This was not 
the intent of Congress. 

Section 1006 of title 18 relates to 
penalties for those who attempt to de- 
fraud a credit association. By court 
action, it has been limited in its coverage 
to an officer, agent or employee of such 
an asosciation. The Justice Department 
brought two test actions against credit 
union members under section 1006 in- 
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volving the forging of cosigners’ names 
and in both instances the indictments 
have been dismissed. 

This bill makes it quite clear that the 
penalties prescribed by statute shall also 
apply to Federal credit unions as well as 
other federally chartered organizations, 

There is no reason why any financial 
institution should be excluded and I hope 
that this legislative loophole will be 
closed by the enactment of this bill 
during the 88th Congress. 


Speech by Senator Len B. Jordan, of 
Idaho, Before Republican Kickoff 
Dinner in Fort Atkinson, Wis., Octo- 
ber 11, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. ScHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
Senator Len B. Jorpan, of Idaho, has 
done the voters of Wisconsin a real serv- 
ice. To be sure, his speech in Fort At- 
kinson, Wis., on October 11 was delivered 
at a Republican dinner and was political 
in nature. But the importance of his 
remarks to the Wisconsin electorate, ir- 
respective of party affiliation or prefer- 
ence, lies in the clear-cut choice the 
voters will have at the polls in November 
1964, as articulated by the Senator. 

Senator Jorpan presented a compre- 
hensive exposition of Republican princi- 
ples as contrasted with New Frontier 
Democrat philosophy. I feel privileged 
to identify myself with Senator JORDAN’S 
remarks and to reaffirm, as I have been 
doing with word and vote for the past 3 
years, My espousal of and adherence to 
the Republican principles he has so ably 
set forth. 

To bring to the attention of as many 
citizens as possible the important choice 
they will be given in the 1964 elections, 
I place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
aforementioned speech by the distin- 
quished Senator from Idaho: 

Ladies and gentlemen, fellow Republicans, 
I consider it a privilege to be here with you 
tonight and want you to know I particularly 
feel at home in a State—like my own— 
whose name is derived from the Indian lan- 
guage. Wisconsin was certainly appro- 
priately named “grassy place“ by the Chip- 
pewa. If you ever doubt it, just take an 
airplane ride over your beautiful State. 
And the beauty of your farms and grass- 
lands are only heightened by the contrast 
pet tgs small towns and large industrial 
cities. 

I am not going to attempt to tell you 
about your own State, but I would like to 
a a few comments by way of introduc- 

on. 

Wisconsin is a State of contrasts as far as 
geographical terrain is concerned. 

Wisconsin is a State of contrasts as far 
as its economy is concerned—your dairy in- 
dustry, your farms, and your fast-growing 
industrial centers in your larger cities. 

Wisconsin is also a State of political con- 
trasts—and as Shakespeare would say— 
“Thereby hangs a tale.” 
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Your Governor is a Democrat. 

Your other major State offices are Repub- 
lican and both houses of your legislature are 
Republican controlled. 

Your two U.S. Senators sit on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle. 

Six of your 10 seats in the U.S. House of 
Representatives are held by Republicans 
while the other 4 are held by Democrats. 

Now, this apparent intent by people in 
Wisconsin not to play favorites to either 
political party would by itself be interesting 
enough. But you have not contented your- 
selves with just about evenly dividing your 
elected offices between Republicans and 
Democrats—you have gone one step better. 

According to the various evaluations placed 
upon the Congress by the several organiza- 
tions—COPE, ADA, or ACA—depending upon 
which side you sit, you people in Wisconsin 
have, at the same time, in the same election, 
on the same ballot, elected some of the most 
Hberal Democrats and some of the most con- 
servative Republicans on the national scene 
today. 

That, my friends, is quite an accomplish- 
ment. 

I will admit that other States in the Union 
also seem to have this same ability to some 
degree—my own State of Idaho included. 
But I do believe that the people of Wisconsin 
have hit some kind of high when they can 
elect four Democratic Congressmen regarded 
as liberal or ultraliberal while at the same 
time, in other districts relatively few miles 
away, men of moderate or conservative phil- 
osophy are being elected as Republicans to 
hold the other six congressional seats. 

This is a real puzzler. 

There could be—and I am sure there are 
many reasons for this. 

If asked, each of you here tonight could 
give me what, in your opinion, is at least 
one good reason. 

So, I am going to take the liberty of giv- 
ing you what, in my opinion, is the main 
reason. 

Because I have known for some time I 
would be privileged to be here with you to- 
night, I have been more than usually in- 
terested in what I could read, hear, and 
learn about Wisconsin and Wisconsin poli- 
tics. 

For that reason, I was particularly in- 
terested in a recent poll taken in your State. 
The poll’s seventh question was this—and 
many of you may have filled it out your- 
selves—"“Do you regard yourself as a Demo- 
crat, Republican, or independent?” 

Statewide, the results broke down as fol- 
lows: 

37.6 percent of the voters in Wisconsin 
consider themselves Democrats; 

214 percent consider themselves Repub- 
licans; and 

41.0 percent consider themselves inde- 
pendents. 

The answers to this seventh question were 
further broken down into your 10 congres- 
sional districts, with the results from your 
second district quite the same as the state- 
wide percentages. 

Your key lies in that last figure—the 41 
percent who call themselves independents. 

Ladies and gentlemen, for years both polit- 
ical parties have known that they must ap- 
peal to and win the independent vote in this 
country in order to win national elections. 

That is not news. 

For years it was the growing belief—started 
with F.D.R.—that to attract the independent 
voter, politicians had to offer special lures 
and inducements. 

That is not news. 

For these same number of years—and I 
say this with deep regret—it became more 
and more apparent that the Republican 
Party followed along on the supposition that 
this “bribe the people with favors” philos- 
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the path we as a party had to take to get the 
independent vote. 

That is not news. 

Equally apparent—to all who bothered to 
look—was the fact that since the Democrats 
were past masters at this “giveaway” philos- 
ophy, the national Republicans usually came 
up with what has been referred to as a 
“me-too” program which was not successful 
in winning the independents. 

That is not news, 

But the following is news. 

Many people throughout the country more 
politically astute than I ever hope to be— 
are sensing the gathering momentum of po- 
litical change. There is a growing revolt at 
the grassroots against the duplicity of those 
political leaders who would bribe you with 
your own money. There is an increasing 
awareness that what the people of this coun- 
try now want is a straightforward, honest 
American philosophy which would dare to 
challenge the basic tenets of the New 
Frontier, 

In other words, the people want a choice. 

But not a choice between Santa Claus and 
his No. 1 helper; 

Not a choice between how to get more of 
something for nothing; 

Not a choice between candidates who are 
so much alike you couldn't tell them apart 
except for the party label, 

The people want a clear-cut choice. 

Now I don't mean to oversimplify the 
issue. There are many other aspects that 
come into choosing a party candidate—is he 
capable, is he honest, is he well-known, is 
he articulate, is he this, is he that? 

They are all important, 

But to my way of thinking, the most im- 
portant is this: Does his philosophy give the 
people who will be voting in his city, in his 
district, in his State, and In the Nation a 
choice of philosophy? 

At this point some of you may think I 
am advocating that Republicans all over the 
Nation sit back and size up their Democrat 
opponents and then come up with a phi- 
losophy diametrically opposed to the 
Democrats. 


That is not it at all, and I will explain why. 

Since the days of FDR, the national Demo- 
crat Party has, as I sald earller, become more 
and more the party of big government, in- 
cluding more Federal interference, higher 
spending, larger deficits, accompanied by a 
rising national debt. These are all symp- 
toms of a headlong gallop toward a welfare 
state. Of course, as within our own party, 
there are exceptions. Some Democrats 
with true Jeffersonian principles—have not 
gone along philosophically with their na- 
tional party. Notwithstanding this split in 
their own party, however, the New Frontiers- 
men are impatiently eager to make the Dem- 
ocrat Party a party of liberals. 

Because I believe in giving even the Devil 
his due, however, I must digress at this point 
to say this: 

Yes, by and large the Democrats are on the 
left side of center—but the majority of them 
are still not so far to the left as to advo- 
cate—at least openly—what that disillu- 
sioned group of Democrat Congressmen 
known as the liberal project advocated in 
the pamphlet they sponsored: “The Liberal 
Papers.” 


(1) Recognition of Red China; 

(2) Sponsorship of Red Chinese member- 
ship in the United Nations; 

(3) Recognition of Red China’s claim to 
Formosa and the Pescadores with a 5-year 
trusteeship under the U.N, to be concluded 
by a plebiscite; 

(4) Financial ald for Red China; 

(5) Demilitarization of the West German 
Republic; 
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(6) Recognition of East Germany’s pup- 
pet regime; 

(7) Expulsion of West Germany, Italy, 
Scandinavia, and France from NATO; 

(8) Shutdown of American missile bases 
in Europe; and 

(9) Invitation of Russia to plug in on our 
bidirectional DEW line. 

I again repeat what I just said: The ma- 
jority of the Democrat Party does not go 
so far as to advocate these ideas as party 
line, but the contagion of this radical lib- 
eralism has spread. Witness the resolutions 
passed by the Young Democrat delega- 
tions from 13 Western States meeting in 
Berkeley, Calif., on August 18 of this year. 

These Young Democrats passed resolutions 
calling for: 

(1) The United States to resume diplo- 
matic relations with Cuba; 

(2) The signing of a nonaggression pact 
between NATO and the Communist Warsaw 
Pact nations: 

(3) The withdrawal of U.S. troops from 
South Vietnam; 

(4) The abolition of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities; and 

(5) The repeal of the McCarran Internal 
Security Act. 

Even the President was shocked. At a 
press conference he expressed general dis- 
approval. 

Now, bear in mind, my friends, that these 
young Democrats are just as vulnerable to 
the aging process as Is anyone else and some- 
day they will be old Democrats, and many 
of them will hold positions of influence in 
the party. 

So, getting back to my subject, I maintain 
that it is not at all necessary for Repub- 
licans to purposely analyze each Democrat 
candidate’s philosophy in order to come up 
with a philosophy diametrically opposed. All 
Republican candidates have to do—and it 
is as simple as it sounds—tis to repudiate the 
New Frontier philosophy of failure—to es- 
pouse a dynamic revival of the ageless prin- 
ciples which made our country the greatest 
of all—and to apply these principles to the 
problems of a modern world. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
majority of men and women in this Nation 
are in a conservative mood today. When 
the pendulum of that clock swings fust so 
far one way, the undeniable rule is that it 
has to start the swing back to the other side. 

The people of this country have seen the 
grand design of all-powerful Central Govern- 
ment turn into a redtape jungle. 

They have seen the social tinkering erode 
Individual responsibility, 

They have seen Socialist and collectivist 
theories turn into open war against business 
and industry—against the jobs and wages of 
working men and women. 

They have seen radicalism turn into class 
warfare. 

They have seen, just last month, a Presl- 
dent who lures votes by asking for a tax cut 
while stubbornly courting economic disaster 
through refusal to cut spending, 

The conservative mood of America does 
not ask that both parties promise simply 
more of the same. The conservative mood 
demands a choice. = 

I repeat what I sald earlier—the Republi- 
can Party must offer that choice—and its 
principles do offer that choice. 

The Republican Party believes in the peo- 
ple of America. It believes they can use the 
strength and brains that God gave them to 
handle their own affairs. It believes that 
when they need help it should be the help 
that neighbor gives neighbor—not the back- 
door solutions that big brother or little 
brother gives his poor relations, 

We do not believe in turning back the 
clock to the era of the 1930's. 

We do, however, believe in turning back, 
wherever possible and desirable, the respon- 
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sibilities of home, family, and welfare to the 
people closest to them, to the skills most 
familiar to them, to the energies most de- 
voted to them. 

The Republican Party believes that Goy- 
ernment is the seryant—not the master. It 
believes that the job you have and hold, that 
the money you earn, save, invest, or spend, is 
the first order of business and that Govern- 
ment's job is to protect those things—not 
take them over. 

But what do those advocates of big Gov- 
ernment in Washington say about this? 
What do the Democrats say? 

They say Republicans are devoted more to 
property rights than to human rights. 

This is not true. 

The Republican Party believes that only 
humans can have property rights. And we 
believe that people should have both human 
rights and property rights, and that the 
government which destroys either one of 
those rights must destroy both in the process. 
We believe that as a government feeds on 
the property of men it also feeds on the 
freedom of men. 

Our Government was instituted to assure 
order among the people—not to own the 
people—or their property. 

We Republicans believe in a constitutional 
tripartite system of government; in a Con- 
gress that speaks for all the people; in an 
executive branch that serves all the people 
as an equal partner—not a ruthless boss; and 
in a judicial branch that also is equal and 
independent—that interprets laws but does 
not make them. 

The Republican Party believes that the 
security of our country in a troubled world 
is a shield for freedom everywhere and the 
prime target of the enemies of freedom. Our 
party believes that the strength of that shield 
is the main deterrent to war. It rejects the 
notion that such strength is the cause of 
tension in the world. It rejects the notion 
that the way to peace is through negotiated 
weakness, 

The Republican Party does not seek to 
Isolate America from its responsibilities in 
the world, however, and we do not advocate 
isolating ourselves from our allies or reneg- 
ing on the promises we have made to them, 
Crumbling alliances and diminishing leader- 
ship in the world are the hallmarks of the 
present administration—as it fights with 
friends and fawns on enemies. 

The Republican Party does not believe 
that the security of freedom is advanced by 
the strengthening of slavery. It does not 
seek a divided world—it seeks an open world. 
We hold that only in such a world is peace 
possible, 

We hold that the walls of a divided world 
can be brought down by the determination 
of freemen everywhere—not by war, but by 
will and dedication—by the long struggle 
that will not pause to rest or to compromise 
until the last shackle has been broken. 

I believe in those principles. 

You believe in those principles. 

They are Republican principles. 

They are American principles. 

They are winning principles. 

The great issue in 1964 will be which party 
can most effectively advance the cause of 
freedom. 

Which party best represents the real as- 
pirations of the American people. 

Which party best represents the real hopes 
of the world. 

Fellow Republicans, if you want to win 
this district away from its present steward- 
ship, if you want to win this district away 
from its present position of being a rubber- 
stamp for the New Frontier administration, 
if you want to give this district back to the 
people of Dane County, to the people of 
Dodge County, and to the people of Jeffer- 
son, Columbia, and Green Counties, I say 
this to you: 
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Go out and find a candidate who believes 
in these Republican principles. 

Go out and find a candidate who can 
make the people know he does believe in 
these principles. 

This is your first order of business. 

This used to be a good Republican dis- 
trict—represented by good Republican 
Congressmen. 

You can make it a good Republican dis- 
trict again. 

You people deserve better than a Congress- 
man who advocates what the liberal papers 
espouse. 

You people deserve better than a Congress- 
man who adheres to the policies of the 
Americans for Democratic Action. 

You people deserve better representation 
than you are getting. 

After you have chosen a good candidate to 
run on the Republican ticket in 1964, that 
is only the beginning of your responsibili- 
ties as Republicans. He, too, will have re- 
sponsibilities—but if he is the good candi- 
date he must be, he will know what those 
responsibilies are, and will adequately meet 
them. 

You, too, must meet your responsibilities, 

And in this next election—since it is going 
to be the year that will make John F. Ken- 
nedy a one-term President—your responsi- 
bilities will not only have to be met as far 
as your local and State candidates are con- 
cerned, but they will have to be met as far 
as the national Republican candidate is con- 
cerned, whoever he may be. 

Even though President Kennedy has been 
able to talk himbself through 3 years in the 
White House, the Republicans can’t expect 
to talk themselves to victory in the drive 
to oust him. And since your present Con- 
gressman is a pretty good talker, too, you 
will have to do more than just talk to get rid 
of him. 

What we can do, tf we're not careful, is 
talk ourselves out of any chance of victory 
by engaging in party feuds and divisive tac- 
tics. I've said it many times before and I 
say it again now: 

As Republicans, we do nothing but play 
the Democrat's game when we chew on other 
Republicans. 

As Republicans, we've got to get used to the 
idea that we have a common target in the 
New Frontier and in all the Congressmen 
who hew to its line. 

As Republicans, we've got to start empha- 
sizing our many points of agreement—rather 
than our fewer points of disagreement. 

There are those of little faith who have 
decided how we can lose in 1964. They say 
that the Republican Party must write off 
some of the largest blocs of potential votes. 
They keep wanting to read people out of 
the party. We hear them say nothing as to 
leading people into the party. They are pre- 
occupied by who should be kept out, but 
seldom with who should be brought in. 

These practitioners of defeat are suffering 
from a purge complex. They want to purge 
the party until no one is left but the few 
who may agree with their thinking, para- 
graph by paragraph, line by line, word by 
word, and comma by comma. 

This purge complex is characteristic not 
of free societies but of totalitarian societies. 
The splintering of parties into ever small 
factions, each with its own cherished idols 
and images and private fantasies, is not 
characteristic of American political life. 

The genius of American political life has 
been its ability to resolve differences and 
permit the largest possible number of people 
to work together for common goals even 
though they hold varied views of the best 
way to achieve those goals. 

Should we abandon this American genius 
now and return to systems of splintered fac- 
tions and warring classes? 

I say, “No,” and I say that the principles 
of the Republican Party demand that the 
answer be “No.” 
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The party bent on purges becomes a party 
warped by witch hunts. It spends more 
time looking for heresy than in proclaiming 
principles. 

We can’t be the party of victory if we 
insist on talking like the party of defeat. 

I have heard and read, until I am sick of 
it, all the advice about how we can lose the 
election in 1964. Now I want to hear and 
read how we can win—because I believe 
we can. 

We must seek unity—but not conformity. 

We must seek unity of principles—but di- 
versity of accomplishment. 

The Republican Party already is a great 
union of strengths—American strengths. 
The rugged, restless strength of the growing 
West, the rock-solid strength of the Midwest 
heartland, the tall-timber greatness of the 
Northwest, the busy, bustling strength of 
the North and the East, the proud, proven 
strength of the South. 

As a party of unity, not of exclusion, we 
must give those strengths principles that 
match their stature—not sugar-coated, 
wishy-washy programs to tempt their weak- 
nesses. 

But am I advocating that everyone is wel- 
come in the Republican Party? 

Am I saying that we should draw no lines, 
ask no questions? 

No. 

We cannot welcome anyone into the Re- 
publican Party who is not dedicated to Amer- 
ica and to America’s constitutional order. 

But we must welcome all who, despite dif- 
fering ideas at other levels, would support 
that Constitution, strengthen its meaning, 
and serve its spirit. We offer a party of op- 
portunity to do just that. 

We offer no narrow, self-seeking doctrines 
that say you must talk just so, walk just so, 
wear this color shirt or that color shirt. 

No. 

We salute the broad sweep of American 
destiny and greatness. 

We offer the chance to work for principle, 
and we reject the admonition which says, 
“play the game my way, or don't play the 
game at all.“ 

One voice of doom would tell us that we, as 
a party, cannot win the votes of union mem- 
bers. Why? Because we have stood for in- 
tegrity and honesty in labor unions? Of 
course not. 

That's what all decent union members 
stand for. 

It has not been the Republican Party which 
has hit hardest at the rewards for honest 
labor. The New Frontier, with its commit- 
ment to the idea that ordinary men and 
women cannot be trusted to spend their own 
wages, has been the enemy of honest wages, 
honestly held and honestly spent. 

The Republican Party cannot, and will not, 
write off the votes of union members any 
more than we write off the hopes of union 
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Another volce of doom would tell us we 
should write off the votes of Negro citizens. 
Why? Because we have always stood for the 
principle that a man, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, should be free to make his 
vay to the limits of his ability? Of course 
not. 

It is not the Republican Party that has 
bred racial discontent in this land. It is not 
the Republican Party that has dealt mortal 
blows to the progress that was being made 
between men of goodwill who know that the 
point of a bayonet can kill the point of a 
principle. It is not the Republican Party 
that has played politics with prejudice, both 
racial and religious, 

The Republican Party cannot, and will not, 
write off the votes of any racial or religious 
group; for doesn’t our party contain all col- 
ors and creeds? Doesn't America contain all 
races and religions? 

Certainly they do. 

I believe that the Republican Party should 
strive to its utmost in every part of America 
and among every possible group to win votes. 
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By votes I mean this: American votes. Not 
just labor votes, or just Negro votes, or just 
Catholic votes, or just Jewish votes. 

But all votes—American votes. 

And to get the largest group of American 
votes, we must show the people that we are 
the truly national party. 

The only people I want to see capture the 
Republican Party are the American people— 
all the American people. 

And, in turn, I want to see the Republican 
Party capture the tion, the mood, 
ae aaa, of the American people. 

„I want to see the Republican Party 
win the White House. N 

In 1964, I want to see the Republican Party 
win a Senate seat in Wisconsin. 

In 1964, I want to see the Republican Party 
win the congressional seat of the Second 
District of Wisconsin. 

We are a big political party and there is 
all kinds of room for a difference of opinion. 
But in differing, we need not beat the hides 
off those with whom we differ. 

Go out and help your candidate sell these 
basic Republican principles to all the people 
of your district—without regard for race, 
creed, color, economic status, and, yes, even 
political party. 

If you can do that—because you believe in 
doing it. 

On election day 1964, you will find that 
you have won the biggest prize of all. 

You will have given America back to the 
American people. 

Because we will have elected a Republican 
President. 

A Republican-controlled House of Repre- 
sentatives—including a new Republican 
Congressman from the Second District of 
Wisconsin, 


Americus, Ga.: A Town That Lives In 
Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, Jack W. 
Germond, reporter for the Gannett News 
Service has just returned from Americus, 
Ga., which is the scene of a key battle 
in the campaign for civil rights. He has 
written with great appreciation an ac- 
count of the atmosphere in Americus and 
of the circumstances under which four 
young men are being held without bond, 
charged with a capital offense under an 
old Georgia law against inciting to insur- 
rection. This law has almost never been 
used. It dates from reconstruction days. 
It may be unconstitutional. 

The everits leading to the arrest of 
these four men occurred 3 months ago. 
Since then, the Justice Department in 
Washington has been conducting an in- 
vestigation into charges of police brutali- 
ty, the only charges on which the Depart- 
ment says it can legally intervene. The 
investigation is still continuing, appar- 
ently, but no report of findings is forth- 
coming. The Department has informed 
me that it has no legal grounds upon 
which to challenge the constitutionality 
of the Georgia statute. Perhaps this is 
so, although I find it hard to believe. In 
any event, I offer Mr. Germond's first 
article for the Recorp, as I shall offer 
the others as they appear. Mr. Germond 
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and Gannett News Service have per- 
formed a major public service in writing 
and them 


publishing i 

The article follows: 

Americus, GA.: A TOWN THAT LIVES IN FEAR 

Last August 8 in Americus, Ga., a civil 
rights demonstration that turned into a 
brawl resulted in the arrest of, of among 
others, three field representatives for the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC)—Ralph Allen, a student on leave 
from Trinity College in Hartford; Donald 
Harris, a graduate of Rutgers University, and 
John Perdew, a student at Harvard. 

A week later, Zev Aelony, a fieldworker for 
the Congress of Racial Equality, was arrested 
at another demonstration. 

In a situation without precedent in the 
South, all have been charged with “inciting 
to insurrection,” a capital crime, and held 
without bail in the Sumter County jail for 
some 12 weeks. Meanwhile, “the Americus 
case” has become the center of controversy 
throughout the South and in Congress. This 
is a three-part series on what it has meant 
to the Negro in Americus, to the white and 
to the debate over civil rights legislation in 
Washington. 

(First of three) 


(By Jack W. Germond) 


Americus, Ga.—The streets in, the Negro 
section here are unpaved, and the red Geor- 
gia dust boils up in thick clouds whenever 
an automobile passes through. 

Over the long dry summer the dust has 
given a surrealistic red tint to the unpainted 
shacks that line the streets, the warped trees 
in the frontyards, and the derelict cars 
slumped in the ditches. 

A half-mile away, at the west end of the 
shabby five-block business district, there is 
a shiny, 3-year-old yellow brick courthouse 
and jail that boasts such fillips as pink 
marble interior trim and is by all odds the 
snazziest building in town. 

The contrast seems to symbolize the rela- 
tive positions of white and black in Americus 
after a bitter summer of racial strife. 

At this point, the iron fist of the law 
reaching out from the courthouse has all but 
crushed the stirrings that had aroused the 
grimy Negro community for the first time 
in its history. 

There are, however, still some signs that 
the Negro has not been finally defeated, only 
temporarily stymied. 

A toothless old woman, who had been 
rocking on her porch long enough for the red 
dust to collect in her eyebrows, summed it 
up this way: 

“The people (Negroes) in this little old 
town—they got more guts than I expected, 
yes they do.” Then, with a self-deprecat- 
ing cackle, she added: "Cose, we's all scared 
half to death.” 

The fear among the Negroes, who make up 
slightly more than half of Sumter County’s 
24,000 population, is a product of a policy of 
massive retaliation that has been employed 
by the white power structure to meet the 
civil rights challenge, 

The confrontation began tp take shape 
early this year when fieldmen for the SNCC 
{Student Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee), or “Snick” as it is universally known, 
helped organize the Sumter County move- 
ment to conduct a voter registration 
campaign. 

By July the young Negroes who dominated 
the movement had begun to press demands 
and criticism in new areas—store hiring 
policies, the segregation of the Martin Thea- 
ter (the town’s only public recreation other 
than poolhalls), the public library. 

Picketing and the inevitable skirmishes 
and arrests followed. 

The climax came August 8 when a meeting 
of some 250 Negroes at the Friendship Bap- 
tist Church broke up about 10 p.m. The pre- 
cise truth about what happened next seems 
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to be lost forever in a morass of contradic- 
tions and emotional recollections on both 
sides. 

About some things, however, there is little 
dispute: 

The Negroes moved up Cotton Avenue in 
loosely grouped bands, singing and chanting 
and clapping, until they met a force of sher- 
iff's men, State patrolmen, and city police 
armed with clubs, guns, and electrically 
charged cattle prods. 

An SNCO leader, Donald Harris, a Negro, 
Was arrested and slumped to the ground in 
the now classic protest. The sheriff stood 
over him, worrying him with the cattle prod. 

Then the brawl broke out in earnest, a 
wild, club-swinging, brick-throwing, head- 
splitting brawl. Several of the movement 
leaders, including SNCC’s Ralph Allen and 
John Perdew, both white, and a handful of 
followers suffered cuts and bruises. A po- 
liceman’s head was laid open by a brick. 
Windows in stores and shops were shattered. 

When it was over, Harris, Allen, and Per- 
dew and two local Negroes were in fail. 
More important, the three outside agitators 
found themselves in a situation without 
precedent—charged with a capital crime, in- 
citing to insurrection, for which no ball is 
permitted, as well as an assortment of felo- 
nies and misdemeanors. 

Today, after some 12 weeks, the three 
young men (plus Zev Aelony, a Congress of 
Racial Equality worker arrested on the same 
charge August 17) remain in their cells in 
the fancy brick jail. And, barring some Fed- 
eral court intervention, they could stay 
there until spring. 

Meanwhile, they have become the focal 
point of the fears of some Negroes, the re- 
sentments of others, and the embarrassment 
of some of the community's white citizens. 

Although they are allowed no visitors ex- 
cept their parents and lawyers, accounts of 
them run through the Negro grapevine, and 
occasionally smuggled letters turn up in the 
hands of friends, 

The three SNCC men—Allen, Harris, and 
Perdew—have been kept separate from other 
prisoners and in touch with one another. 
There has been no indication of mistreat- 
ment, and their lawyer, C. B, King, reports 
them in high spirits. 

Aelony, however, has been thrown in with 
the general run of white prisoners. He has 
sent out word that his jailers point him out 
as a “nigger-loving Communist,” and he is 
being challenged repeatedly. 

Says a white friend on the outside: “Zev's 
not a coward, but he’s afraid for his life.” 

In the Negro quarter, whatever apprehen- 
sion Aelony feels is multiplied 1,000 times. 
The plight of the 4 outsiders, plus more than 
200 arrests of local Negroes in protests before 
and after August 8, has taken much of the 
starch out of the Sumter County movement, 

Today it is largely a group of youngsters 
who gather after school with the new SNCC 
fieldman, 20-year-old Robert Mants, an At- 
lanta Negro who is a strange mixture of 
hipster (everyone is “this cat’ or “that 
cat”), cliches (all police activity is “south- 
ern justice”) and penetrating insight (“these 
kids like SNICK because it’s like the YMCA. 
It keeps them off the streets and gives them 
something to belong to.“) 

The Negroes who might command the 
greatest respect, the schoolteachers, have 
been put on notice that it’s worth their jobs 
to take any part. 

Economic pressure isn’t avallable in a com- 
munity in which most of the Negroes must 
scrape by on a standard that no welfare 
recipient would confront in the East. 

And along the dusty streets, there are many 
who turn deaf ears to the pleas for them to 
register. 

Said a housewife to the white reporter: 

“Please don’t stand here talking. The po- 
lice come by, they'll think I’m making 
trouble and I don’t alm to make trouble for 
nobody.” 
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The symbol of the fear—almost univer- 
sally—is Sheriff Fred Chappell, a beefy red- 
faced man with the massive arms that seem 
to be the trademark of rural law and order 
in Dixie, 

The young Negroes speak of Freddie“ in 
derisive tones, but they look over their 
shoulders every time. One group of three 
youngsters danced around a reporter, chant- 
ing “Freddie gonna put you in the hole, 
reporter-man” over and over until they broke 
down in almost hysterical laughter. 

After the mass arrests of July and August, 
the Sumter movement seems to have broken 
down. Demonstrations ended, and the voter 
registration drive—which had raised then 
number of eligible Negroes from fewer than 
300 to more than 600—stalled. 

The group stopped because all our people 
were in jail, man.” But it also seems that 
those who were out were deterred by fright 
and by conditlons of their probation that 
barred any mass meetings or demonstrations 
and imposed a 6 p.m, curfew. 

Now, however, there are new signs of stir- 
ring. 

Two weeks ago pickets turned up at the 
theater and a foodstore. They were prompt- 
ly arrested, but more are scheduled to try 
again. 

Moreover, the voter registration campaign 
suddenly is very much alive. Mants and his 
high school students are canvassing the 
Negro districts daily, meeting some rebuffs, 
but a surprising number of successes. 

Close to 200 more Negroes are estimated 
to have been enrolled. At the courthouse, 
the procedure has been revised to make it 
faster, and the illnesses and conflicting com- 
mitments that used to close the registrar's 
office are less frequent. 

“I went down to register,” one middle-aged 
Negro woman reported, “and my knees were 
shaking and I could hardly sign my name. 
But it was all right, and maybe now I can 
get up the nerve to vote.” 


Resolution Adopted by the Board of 
Trustees of the Unitarian Universalist 
Association on October 14, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a source of great inspiration to all 
of us who have been working to get a 
good civil rights bill on the floor, to wit- 
ness the hard work and the dedication 
of ministers, priests, rabbis, and lay mem- 
bers of the various religious organizations 
in this country, in the struggle to truly 
emancipate our Negro citizens. The let- 
ters I have received, and the personal 
visits, have brightened many a day in 
these last few weeks while we labored in 
the Judiciary Committee to get agree- 
ment on a bill that those of good will 
could be proud of. We have reported 
such a bill. No little credit is due to the 
untiring efforts of such groups as the 
Unitarian Universalist Fellowship for So- 
cial Justice. So that all of you may 
know of their commitment to this cause, 
I recommend for your serious considera- 
tion, the following resolution adopted on 
October 14, 1963, by the Board of 
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Trustees of the Unitarian Universalist 
Association: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF TRUST- 
EES OF THE UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION ON 
Octoper 14, 1963 
The Board of Trustees of the Unitarian 

Universalist Association, recognizing the 

seriousness of the deep racial crisis which 

which has gripped the United States in re- 
cent months and weeks, and reaffirming the 
traditional concern of Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists for the supreme worth of every 
human personality, the dignity of man, and 
the use of the democratic method in human 
relationships, respectfully urges that the 

Congress of the United States enact meaning- 

ful, comprehensive civil rights legislation to 

redress the legitimate grievances of the Ne- 
groes and members of other minority groups. 

To this end, we endorse the substance and 
intent of HR. 7152 and S. 1731 to strengthen 
voting rights, make discrimination in public 
accommodations unlawful, speed public 
school desegregation, establish a community 
relations service to mediate racial disputes, 
extend the life of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights for 4 years and give it added 
responsibilities, authorize withholding of 
Federal funds from programs that are admin- 
istered in discriminatory fashion; and estab- 
lish as a permanent commission the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity. 

We urge especially that the Congress erase 
the humiliation which accompanies the 
members of minority groups when they are 
refused accommodations or service in hotels, 
motels, restaurants, business establishments, 
or places of amusement, and that a public 
accommodations law cover all establish- 
ments, of whatever size. 

In addition, we urge that amendments be 
made to the bill to add a permanent Fair 
Employment Practices Commission to cover 
hiring, firing, and promotion in all types of 
employment and membership in labor organi- 
gations engaged in interstate commerce. 
And, further, that the bill be amended to 
give the U.S. Attorney General power to bring 
civil suits in all cases where Americans are 
denied their constitutional rights because of 
race or religion. 

The civil rights program before the Con- 
gress represents minimal objectives at this 
critical point in our Nation's history. One 
hundred years after the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, the American Negro finds that in 
education, in employment, in housing, In the 
exercise of his rights of citizenship, he is 
still a second-class citizen. The Congress 
should therefore act this year to bring to 
fulfillment the promise of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. r 


J.F.K.: The Man and the Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr, Speaker, in the 
November 1963 issue of the Progressive, 
Mr. James A. Wechsler, editor of the edi- 
torial page of the New York Post, in re- 
viewing Victor Lasky's, “J.F.K.: The 
Man and the Myth,” stated it seemed 
implausible that Lasky’s book “would be 
viewed as anything more than an over- 
sized Republican campaign pamphlet. 
But that was my mistake.” 
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Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that Mr. 
Wechsler, a well-known liberal author, 
has seen the importance of Mr. Lasky's 
book as containing a message for the lib- 
eral community as well as conservatives. 
I am sure Mr. Lasky’s No. 1 rating con- 
tinues to bear out the fact that his book 
is of interest to all Americans, regardless 
of party affiliation. 

I therefore feel it is approriate to in- 


clude the review of Mr. Lasky’s book. 


which appeared in the September 11, 
1963 issue of Human Events. The re- 
view is comprised of 12 parts which I will 
insert each day the House is in session 
in chronological order. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include the first part: 
JFK.: Toe Man AND THE MYTH 
(By Victor Lasky) 

(Norx.—Vietor Lasky, a star reporter for 
25 years, was coauthor of the bestselling 
“Seeds of Treason,” the story of the Hiss- 
Chambers case. He writes a nationally syn- 
dicated column for North American News- 
paper Alliance which is also published by 
Human Events.) 


KENNWIDr'S Rise TO POWER A SAGA OF FAMILY 
AMBITION AND WEALTH 

On a warm April day, just 3 months after 
his Inauguration as the 35th President of 
the United States, John F. Kennedy rose 
from his desk to greet a former Senate col- 
league who had been invited to drop by the 
White House for a chat. 

“What a lousy, fouled-up job this turned 
out to be,” he said. 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER could hardly 
believe his ears. Was this the same young 
man who had so passionately—and, at times, 
so ruthlessly—fought for the Presidency? 
Was this the same Kennedy who as a can- 
didate for the highest elective office in the 
free world had confidently assured the Na- 
tion that he knew all the answers? 

Why was Kennedy so anguished? Was it 
about the 1,200 anti-Castro invaders who 
had met death or capture in the Bay of 
Pigs? Or was it about the enormous 
damage done to the carefully cultivated 
Kennedy image as a knowing, sure-footed 
yomg leader? Or was it a combination of 


SUPREMELY CONFIDENT 


A few weeks before he took the oath of 
office Kennedy had talked with Time-Life’s 
John Steele in the drawing room of his 
Georgetown home. Supremely confident, the 
President-elect discussed the problems he 
expected to face as Chief Executive. “Sure, 
it’s a big job,“ said Kennedy. “But I don't 
know anybody who can do it any better 
than I can.” 

Nor did the President-elect’s father have 
any doubts about his son’s capacity to han- 
dle the job. Joseph P. Kennedy told a 
newsman that the confident decisiveness and 
the wide factual knowledge which Jack had 
displayed during the televised debates were 
the main requisites of the Presidency. “I’ve 
seen the President’s job from the inside and 
r know what it requires,” said the Ambassa- 

or. 

The campaign charge that Kennedy was 
inexperienced continued to infuriate his 
father, who pointed out that his son, at 
the age of 23, had written a highly regarded 
book on Great Britain’s lack of preparedness 
for World War II. “The year before that, in 
1939, when the war started, Jack was work- 
ing for me in the Embassy in London. When 
the Germans sunk the British ship Athenia, 
which had a lot of Americans aboard, I sent 
Jack up to Glasgow to handle the whole job 
of investigating the sinking and taking care 
of all the American survivors. He was only 
a boy in college at the time. If that isn't 
experience, I dont know what is.” 
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GOOD COPY 


The euphoria of the New Frontier was in- 
fectious. The Washington press corps, by 
and large, was caught up in the excitement. 
One reason, of course, was Kennedy's own 
flair for press agentry. Rarely had any poli- 
ticlan devoted so much time to cultivating 
the friendship of newsmen. That could be 
developed into a good Sunday backgrounder,” 
Kennedy was overheard telling Pierre Sal- 
inger during the campaign. Not only was he 
adept in the use of journalistic argot—hav- 
ing, briefly, once been a newspaperman him- 
sell—but Kennedy has a dramatic flair 
which makes good copy. 

To the American people, however, Kennedy 
came through as a somewhat paradoxical 
figure who radiated extreme confidence while 
talking of grave troubles ahead. Toa nation 
winding up 8 fairly comfortable years 
under a most popular President, Kennedy 
as a candidate kept dinning home a message 
of unease, of things left undone. Toa nation 
powerful enough to flex its muscles from 
Lebanon to the Formosa Straits, to fly U-2 
spy planes across the Soviet land for 4 
years, Kennedy talked of declining military 
power and prestige. And to a people shar- 
ing the highest level of prosperity in history, 
Kennedy campaigned with depression-like 
fervor for new and bigger welfare programs. 

His single theme, single-mindedly pro- 
pelled with little subtlety of approach, was: 
Elect me and I will start the United States 
moving again. But he was vague. On for- 
eign policy, he called for new diplomatic 
initiatives, imagination, and vigor. He 
did specifically call for disengagement from 
Quemoy-Matsu and for aiding the Cuban 
rebels, which gave the impression of being 
both soft and hard toward communism—the 
double image. 

His welfare programs were not new—they 
called only for more spending. Though 
aimed at satisfying human needs, they 
carried the threat of unbalanced budgets 
and more inflation. True, he had suggested 
that the extra burdens were to be carried 
by expanded national growth, but just how 
he intended to accomplish this he never 
quite made clear. 

Kennedy managed to etch a picture of 
himself as a driving personality, endowed 
with the same charisma that his predecessor 
had in abundance. And, like Eisenhower, 


JUST PLAIN JACK 

Atte? the campaign, Joseph P. Kennedy 
said he was at a loss to explain his son's vot- 
ing appeal, People Just seem to like Jack, 
Joe said. He'll put on a pair of old dun- 
garees and go out and talk to the gardener 
or anybody. He looks just like some hayseed 
from Kansas.” 

(The Ambassador obviously did not mean 
to offend the Sunflower State. Neverthe- 
less," the El Dorado (Kans.) Times com- 
plained, “it indicates clearly the superior feel. 
ing an ultrarich man from Massachusetts has 
about this prairie domain in the center of 
the country. Im additional degree, it be- 
spoke the snobbish attitude embodied by the 
phrase, the ‘unconscious arrogance of con- 
scious wealth.’”) 

There is this.about Kennedy, too: the ap- 
peal of Hollywood. But it isn’t just smile 
and profile. For there is also the aura of 
royalty—the ineffable quality of noblesse— 
about Kennedy. All this, and American, too, 
Wherever he goes, they ask for his autograph 
more than his credo. Who could ever forget 
the “jumpers,” those shoals of ecstatic young 
ladies—some not so young—whose leaping 
and screaming delighted reporters during the 
campaign? “I see him, I see him,” excited 
girls had screamed everywhere. Oh.“ their 
friends invariably responded, “I could die.” 
(Kennedy hired a crowd psychologist to 
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analyze what such behavior meant in po- 
litical terms.) 
LIKES THE MECHANICS 

History may well record that the most serl- 
ous thing that could be said about Kennedy 
is that he is the product of an age in which 
men felt they could achieve special distinc- 
tion by the techniques of super-press-agentry 
rather than by the espousal of serious ideas. 
What fascinated him, he once said, were not 
so much the ideas of politics but the me- 
chanics of the whole process.” 

„The political world is stimulating,” he 
told a Time man shortly before his nomina- 
tion. “It's the most interesting thing you 
can do. It beats following the dollar. It 
allows the full use of your powers. First, 
there is the great chess game—the battle, 
the competition. There's the strategy and 
which piece you move and all that.” 

Kennedy’s election was one of the weirdest 
in American history. For with a preponder- 
ant Democratic registration and the built-in 
advantages of the South and the Catholic 
vote, Kennedy triumphed by only a photo- 
finish. 


Kennedy's victory could be credited to 
such remarkable bedfellows as John McClel- 
lan and Walter Reuther, and Herman Tal- 
madge cheek-by-jowl with Martin Luther 
King. The voice of the people, calling for 
John F. Kennedy, bore in part a Southern 
accent. And he would not be allowed to 
forget it. 

Despite the narrowness of the victory, 
Walter Lippmann, with typical perspicacity, 
said it provided a “clear mandate” for enact- 
ment of Kennedy’s hundreds of campaign 
promises, Lippmann said that “a narrow 
win by Nixon would have inaugurated and 
era of severe political, economic and sec- 
tarian bitterness.” However, “Kennedy's win 
promises to bring on a period of effective 
government,” what with the new administra- 
tion forming effective majorities over and 
above the Democratic reactionaries and ob- 
structionists.” 

“Clear mandate,’ forsooth,” commented 
Scripps-Howard columnist Richard Starnes. 
“It all reminds me of a line from a song in 
Pal Joey, which goes ‘Walter Lippmann 
wasn't being brill-i-ant today.“ 

The Wall Street Journal claimed that “the 
voters made one thing quite clear in this 
election. They have given a mandate to no- 
body.” 

The transition from Dwight David Eisen- 
hower to John Fitzgerald Kennedy was un- 
marred by the personal feudism, of the 
Hoover-Roosevelt and Truman- nhower 
changeovers, Eisenhower and Kennedy had 
met for 3 hours in early December. The day 
before the inauguration, when they con- 
ferred again, Eisenhower pledged he would 
not second-guess his successor from the side- 
lines; but, he said, he would not hesitate 
to speak out publicly in opposition if the 
Kennedy administration sought to change 
U.S. policy toward Communist China. 

Eisenhower also demonstrated to Ken- 
nedy the procedure for evacuating the White 
House in case of emergency. Ike lifted the 
phone and spoke a few words. Five minutes 
later, an Army helicopter hovered over the 
White House lawn. Kennedy was suitably 
impressed by the helicopter and was to make 
full use of this Eisenhower “inheritance.” 

Out on the portico a reporter asked, “Are 
you excited?” Kennedy turned to his ques- 
tioner and answered reflectively, Inter- 
ested.” 

The next day—lInauguration Day—the 
Kennedys showed up at the White House 
earlier than the official time in order to 
have coffee with the Eisenhowers. During 
the next few hours, until John F. Kennedy 
took the oath, he discussed with his predeces- 
sor a book on D-day he was reading—Cor- 
nelius J. Ryan’s “The Longest Day.” Ike had 
liked the book and Kennedy said it had 
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taught him a lot he hadn’t known about the 
European war. 

Over in the Capitol plaza, shorn of snow, 
the inaugural platform filled slowly with the 
great figures of Washington and the Nation— 
and, of course, the Kennedy family and 
friends. 

The sun glared in the clear blue sky and 
Senator JoHN MCCLELLAN asked, Is that 
Father Joe over there?” The man from Ar- 
kansas shielded his eyes with his hand. 
“Why,” he said, “I do believe it is.” 

And it was. 

Beaming and laughing, Joseph P. Kennedy 
was telling friends, “This is what I’ve been 
looking forward to for a long time. It’s 
a great day.“ 

For though many a doting parent has en- 
visioned his son as growing up one day to 
become President of the United States, few 
have gone about realizing that dream with 
more drive and determination than Joseph 
P. Kennedy, of Hyannis Port, Palm Beach, 
Park Avenue, and Cap d’Antibes. 

That today his son is indeed President is a 
fact about which there was little luck or 
happenstance. It was well planned—every 
step of the way. 

Asked what single person had the greatest 
impact on his political thinking, President 
Kennedy once replied, “the family atmos- 
phere * * * my mother and father.” With- 
in “the family atmosphere.“ however, Joseph 
P. Kennedy was the dominant personality. 
Joe Kennedy reared his children in his own 
image—in a family where competition is al- 
most a way of life. Nothing mattered but 
winning. 

“I don't think much of people who have it 
in them to be first, but who finish second,” 
he explained. “If you've got a second choice, 
then you haven't got first choice.” 

Before he was stricken, Joe Kennedy was 
asked by a reporter what problems his 
youngest son, TED, could expect if he ran for 
U.S. Senator. “None,” he sald unhestitat- 
ingly. In the Kennedy clan nothing is 
impossible.” 

Joseph P. Kennedy had once entertained 
White House ambitions for himself. When 
they were thwarted, he groomed his oldest 
son, Joe, Junior, to carry out this driving am- 
bition. Young Joe died during the war—a 
hero’s death—and the father decided that 
his second born son should go into politics. 

“I got Jack into politics,” Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy said in 1957. “I was the one, I told him 
Joe was dead and therefore it was his re- 
sponsibility to run for Congress. He didn't 
want to. He felt he didn't have the ability 
and he still feels that way. But I told him 
he had to.” 

In recent years, efforts had been made to 
minimize the role played by Joseph Kennedy 
as the ranking clansman. Rarely had any 
one man made so many enemies. Liberals 
disliked him because he was a triend and 
outspoken admirer of the late Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy. And during World War II 
he was an ardent isolationist who sincerely 
believed Hitler would win the war. 

Also, he had broken with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (whom he had supported for three 
terms) and New Dealers regarded his views 
as reactionary, if not worse. In the postwar 
period he had dubbed the United Nations 
“a hopeless instrumentality” and had con- 
demned lavish spending to aid foreign na- 
tions. In many ways he was a premature 
Birchite. 

The story goes that Joe Kennedy had vowed 
to become a millionaire by the time he was 
85. This he accomplished many times over. 
But he wanted something else. He wanted 
social acceptance. It had always galled him 
at Harvard that, though he was popular as an 
athlete, he could never make the “best” 
clubs—the so-called “final clubs” such as 
Porcellian and A.D, 

Even when he began to amass great wealth, 
he found the best clubs In conservative Bos- 
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ton still closed tohim. These were the places 
where the Yankees could still hold out 
against rising immigrant pressures. In fact, 
they were the last places. 

When he finally packed his growing family 
off to New York, Kennedy made no bones 
about the fact that he wanted to live where 
he could be accepted as an American and not 
as an Irishman. 

In the person of his son Jack, Joe Kennedy 
achieved the ultimate in social status. In 
President Kennedy can be seen the final 
product of the gradual transition from 
shanty to lace curtain to cut-glass Irish. 
One of his grandfathers may have owned a 
saloon, but Jack Kennedy has style, money, 
charm, and high connections. 

Born to wealth and wedded to beauty and 
high social status, he is not the America of 
the big metropolis or of middle-class sub- 
urbla. His is the America of Palm Beach and 
Hyannis Port, of Choate and Harvard, of El 
Morocco and Le Pavillon. His is the world 
of dazzling women, sophisticated parties, sun 
worshiping and long weekends in the coun- 
try. He entered the race of life with that 
serenity, that security from abrasive money 
worries, that self-confidence that only in- 
herited wealth could provide. 

For him,“ the Reporter’s Douglass Carter 
has written, “the fairytale version of life in 
America is, like the two best-selling books he 
has written, strictly nonfiction.” 

Both in his person and in his family, 
Kennedy represents the flowering of a new 
Class. He may well be described as our first 
melting-pot aristocrat. 


Some Angles to the Sale of Wheat to the 
Communists Not Mentioned by Presi- 
dent Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as is his 
custom in selling his soft policy toward 
the Soviet Union, President Kennedy 
gave none of the background details of 
his proposal to sell wheat to Russia and 
to increase normal trade with other 
Communist nations including the bloody 
handed regime in Hungary. The follow- 
ing column by Frank Langston, news 
analyst, of the Dallas Times Herald, re- 
minds us of a few angles to the wheat 
deal the President neglected to mention: 

New ANGLES ARISE IN SALE OF WHEAT 

(By Frank Langston) 

There are more factors—and more issues 
involved in the proposed wheat deal with 
Russia than at first met the eye. 

But some of these matters are beginning 
to come to light. Others will turn up later. 

Originally the deal was proposed simply 
as a plan to sell some of this country's sur- 
plus wheat stocks to the Soviet Union, which 
badly needed wheat to feed its own people 
and to supply its satellites. The plan was 
advanced as Russian agents negotiated for a 
large quantity of wheat from Canada. 

Russia, from early czarist times, has been 
one of the great wheat-producing nations 
of the world. The Soviets in recent years 
have talked about their farming advances in 
virgin lands open to agriculture. 

But the Reds now are suffering from a 
wheat shortage due to crop failure—partly 
because of the weather but due in even 
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greater extent to the Communist agriculture 
system itself. 


A ONE-SHOT DEAL WAS INDICATED 


The trial balloon sent up indicated the 
deal with Russia was planned as a one-shot 
affair. 

It appealed to many persons as “a humani- 
tarian thing to do—to use our bounty to 
relieve suffering.” It appealed to some as a 
means of turning a profit and also of cutting 
the deficit in our balance of payments. It 
appealed to others as a way of disposing of 
some of the huge wheat surplus that has 
plagued the administration. So there were 
social, economic, and political considerations. 

Administration spokesmen said it would 
not be necessary to refer the matter to Con- 
gress, despite obvious policy implications. 
Some Congressmen, including Republicans 
and Democrats, liberals and conservatives, 
have felt otherwise. 3 

On October 9 President Kennedy gave a 
go-ahead but stipulated that exports to the 
Soviet Union would have to be handled in 
U.S. ships, if available. 

Rates charged by U.S. ships are higher than 
those of other lines and Premier Khrushchey 
has charged discrimination against Russia. 
The U.S. Government has tried to get U.S. 
shipping concerns to cut their rates but the 
shipowners have stood firm. 

Involved is a maximum of 8 million tons 
of wheat—generally referred to as from 100 
million to 200 million bushels, depending on 
how much the Soviet Government actually 
would buy. The sales figures generally used 
is $250 million. Adding $10 a ton to this for 
increased shipping costs over what the Soviet 
want to pay would mean increasing the total 
cost by from $30 million to $60 million. 

The shipowners have reasoned that since 
this is a deal with the Russians they also 
should make their part of the profit. They 
haye not attempted to enter into competition 
wih foreign carriers because the deal is a 
Government sale and obviously not on a 
competitive basis. 


THE SALE HAS OTHER ASPECTS 


This is one aspect of the Russian wheat 
deal. Another Is its effect on prices in the 
United States. Representative HENRY GON- 
ZALEZ, of San Antonio, a liberal Democrat, 
has expressed concern over the likelihood of 
rising wheat product prices. 

Any deal with the Russians has to be con- 
sidered as more than a simple trade involving 
supply and demand. The Russians do not 
make deals on a private initiative basis but 
through a state monopoly. 

Out of any deal with a non-Communist 
nation, the Reds expect to get an additional 
profit to advance their Socialist cause. Three 
kinds of warfare they are waging are: 

Propaganda or psychological warfare. 


By making it appear that the Americans 
are the ones anxious to make a deal and by 
shunning conditions imposed, they have 
Placed themselves in a position to reap a 
propaganda benefit—perhaps even getting 
their people to tighten their belts when told 
the Americans have tried to squeeze extra 
profits out of their hunger. 

Economic warfare is used in various fields. 
The Russians have made most effective use 
of it in the case of petroleum. They under- 
cut a regular supplier to one country while 
raising prices elsewhere, Then, when the 
new customer is in an adverse position, they 
add a new price tag, frequently a political 
concession, ~ 

Undoubtedly the Russians expected to 
create a controversy in this country. The 
wheat deal has caused such a controversy. 
And regardless of the outcome of the deal 
itself, that controversy will be a political 
issue for some time. 
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Dr. Edward Welsh, National Aeronautics 
and Space Council, Analyzes Khru- 
shchev Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
soon after Premier Khrushchev made 
the statement to the effect that Russia 
was abandoning their efforts to land a 
man on the moon, Dr. Edward Welsh of 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council made a statement in which he 
felt that there was nothing in Khru- 
shchev’s remarks which warranted a 
conclusion that Russia is giving up their 
lunar project. Dr. Welsh feels that there 
is a slowing down in their activities how- 
ever. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include a copy of 
the transcript of that portion of Premier 
Khrushchev’s statement and that made 
by Dr. Edward Welsh: 


EXCERPTS From KHRUSHCHEV PRESS CONFER- 
ENCE WITH PARTICIPANTS OF THIRD WORLD 
MEETINGS OF JOURNALISTS ON OCTOBER 25 


Question, Journalist Leopold Vargas of Co- 
Yombia asks: Can you tell whether a flight 
to the moon by Soviet cosmonauts is planned 
for the not too distant future?” 

Khrushchev. It would be very interesting 
to take a twp to the moon. But I cannot 
at present say when this will be done. We 
are not at preseat planning flights by cos- 
monauts to the moon, Soviet scientists are 
working on this problem. It is being studied 
as a scientific problem, and the necessary 
research is being done. I have a report to 
the effect that the Americans want to land 
a man on the moon by 1970-80, Well, let's 
wish them success. We shall see how they 
will fly there, how they will land on the 
Moon, and, more important, how they will 
start off and return home. We shall take 
their experience into account. We do not 
want to compete with the sending of people 
to the moon without careful preparation. It 
is clear that no benefits would be derived 
from such a competition. On the contrary, 
it would be harmful as it might result in the 
destruction of people. We have a frequently 
quoted joke: He who cannot bear the earth 
any longer may fly tothe moon.” But we are 
all right on earth. To speak seriously, much 
work will have to be done and good prepara- 
tions made for successful flight to the moon 
by man. 


SPACE 


Wasuincton—An administration official 
said today that close study of Premier 
Khrushchey's recent space statement makes 
it clear that the Russians do intend to put 
men on the moon. 

The official, Dr. Edward C. Welsh, said 
Khrushchev’s remarks on Saturday have 
been widely misinterpreted as meaning the 
Russians were pulling out of the lunar com- 
petition. 

Welsh is Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Council which 
advises President Kennedy on the U.S. space 


programs, 

He told UPI that examination of the text 
of Khrushchey’s statement shows he said 
nothing to indicate the Soviets are slacken- 
ing their space program, 
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Here, as Welsh see it, are the key sen- 
tences in Khrushehev's statement: “At the 
present time we are not planning flights of 
cosmonauts to the moon * * * we do not 
wish to compete in sending people to the 
moon without thorough preparation.” 

The Premier went on to assert, Weish sald, 
that the Soviets are continuing with research 
and preparations necessary for a successful 
landing on the moon. 

His statement that the Russians are not 
planning lunar flights “at the present time” 
must therefore mean merely that they are 
not scheduling a moon landing now, accord- 
ing to Welsh. 

Welsh said Khrushchey “did not say Russia 
would not compete with us on going to the 
moon.“ What he did say was that Russia 
would not dispatch men to the moon with- 
out careful advance planning, Welsh con- 
tinued. 

“The inference he apparently wished to 
leave,“ Welsh said, “was that the United 
States may be willing to go risk lives by 
going ahead hastily but that the Russians 
won't go until they are ready.” U.S. critics 
of the Apollo moon project often denounce 
it as a frantic crash program. Space officials 
insist, however, that it is nothing of the sort 
but rather an orderly, step-by-step, well- 
thought-out undertaking. 


Ireland’s Economic Upswing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the privilege heretofore 
granted me by unanimous consent of the 
House, I include the following interesting 
article entitled “Ireland’s Economic Up- 
swing” published in the Irish Echo of 
October 19, 1963, and written by the Hon- 
orable James A. Farley, former Post- 
master General of the United States: 

IRELAND'S ECONOMIC UPSWING 
(By James A. Farley) 

“Let's get moving” is one of the favorite 
expressions of President Kennedy's adminis- 
tration. The expression is in the tempo of 
the jet and rocket age. We have moved from 
the horse to the iron horse, the prop air- 
craft to jet, and, finally, the rocket. Wheth- 
er this be progress only time will tell. How- 
ever, it certainly is motion, and Ireland 
certainly seems to have picked up that mo- 
tion under the leadership of Sean F. Lemass. 

Treland’s industrial resurgence has taken 
the great courage, vision, and perseverance of 
Prime Minister Lemass. When all Europe was 
tottering and floundering after World War II. 
Lemass, then Minister for Industry and Com- 
merce, refused any help from the famed Mar- 
shall plan. He coined the phrase “Ireland 
wants trade, not aid.” As a political leader 
in Ireland, Lemass will not allow political 
atrophy to set in. He is trying his best to 
eradicate it from Ireland's economy and he 
is succeeding, 

The announcement by Prime Minister Le- 
mass of the program of economic expansion 
is another step in Ireland's economic climb. 
In the years since the first program was 
started, employment is up, emigration down, 
and the population is finally on the rise. 
This new program, planned to run 7 years, 
is aimed at increasing the gross national 
product, increasing employment and stem- 
ming emigration. Lemass has stated that 
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Ireland, by 1970, will be in full economic 
bloom with a very bright future. The prog- 
ress of the plan will be awaited and watched 
in Ireland and in the countries all over the 
free world where Irish men and women are 
residing. 

The committee on industrial organization 
has set up a section to work with industry 
and executives on plans for joint marketing 
projects in the valuable American market. 
The recent promotion under the auspices of 
the Federation of Irish Industries at the Lord 
& Taylor store on New York’s Fifth Avenue 
has been a tremendous success. 

The Lemass government is not standing 
still; they are moving ahead in the promo- 
tion of fairs and exhibitions for Irish goods 
all over the free world. At these specialized 
trade fairs, there is a meeting of buyers and 
potential new customers for Irish products 
and new markets are created. 

Ireland, since Lemass became Prime Minis- 
ter 4 years ago, has been participating in 
fairs in London, Harrogate, Paris, Lyons, 
Frankfurt, Nuremburg, Montreal, New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, where depart- 
ment stores are now Trish goods in 
stock featuring them in window displays and 
advertising. 

The Irish Export Promotion Board with six 
oversea offices in London, Manchester, New 
York, Montreal, Frankfurt, and Brussels has 
provided the exporters with trade exhibi- 
tions involving product promotion, the press, 
and the publicity. Ireland Week promoted by 
Irish International Airlines and Bord Failte 
has played an increasingly important part 
in the sale of Irish goods around St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. 

At a recent address before the National 
Productivity Committee dinner, Prime Min- 
ister Lemass said, “If we can, because of the 
measures we apply, succeed in going ahead 
more rapidly, that will be very welcome. If, 
on the other hand, we should find that our 
rate of development at any time is insuffi- 
cient to realize the targets which have been 
set, then before there would be any question 
of lowering our targets we should explore 
the reasons for this situation and try to put 
it right.” 

I think that, in those words, we have a 
vivid pen picture of Sean F. Lemass, patriot, 
planner, pragmatist, and leader. This leader- 
ship is bringing Ireland steadily and sensibly 
and without sentiment along the road to 
real economic prosperity. 

May he long continue in his fine work and 
may Ireland continue to prosper under his 
dedicated leadership. 


Tax Cut in Wonderland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, all 
sorts of accomplishments because of tax 
reductions have already been made by 
the administration. Henry Hazlitt, in 
the November 4 issue of Newsweek, 
punches many holes as to what the bill 
will do. 

The article follows: 

Tax Cur IN WONDERLAND 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

I am going to try to explain Secretary Dil- 
lon's position on taxes. His argument may 
be a little difficult to follow, so I advise you 
to fasten your seat belts. 
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Testifying before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in favor of a tax cut of $11.1 billion 
over a 2-year period, the Secretary 
predicted that if this tax cut were made there 
would be a budget deficit in the present fiscal 
year, which ends June 30, of $9.2 billion, and 
in the next fiscal year also of $9.2 billion. 

Well, you may think naively, that’s a deficit 
of $18.4 billion over the next 2 years; so 1 
Congress does not pass the $11.1 billion tax 
cut, that will at least reduce the combined 
deficit to $7.3 billion—and though it 
wouldn't exactly be fiscally responsible to 
plan such deficits, it would be at least some- 
thing to reduce their size. 

But here Dillon will set your arithmetic 
straight. No; if you don’t cut taxes $11 
billion, the budget deficits will be bigger. 
They will probably rise in the next fiscal 
year (1965) to $10 billion or $12 billion, 
and in the 1966 fiscal year to $15 billion or 
$20 billion. And if Congress does cut taxes? 
Then, “with good luck,” the Secretary thinks 
the budget could be balanced in the 1967 
fiscal year, and he even secs no reason why” 
it should not be balanced in 1968. So the 
choice in the immediate years ahead is only 
between huge deficits and enormous deficits, 
and there is only a vague hope that the 
budget will someday be balanced again. 

WIDE OF THE MARK ‘ 


Before we examine the theory behind this 
arithmetic, let's glance at Dillon's record as 
a budget forecaster. On March 24, 1961, he 
(through Mr. Kennedy) forecast a deficit of 
$2.1 billion for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962; the actual deficit was $6.3 billion. 
For the fiscal year ended June 30 last, he 
originally forecast a surplus of $463 million; 
there was actually a deficit of $6.2 billion, 
If his estimates, made only about a year in 
advance, fell so wide of the mark, what value 
can we attach to estimates for 2, 3, and 4 
years ahead? 

The theory on which Dillon’s estimates 
rest is that only by continuous budget defi- 
cits can prosperity be assured. If we don't 
cut taxes, his logic runs, there will be a 
recession, and then we will have to have 
massive additional Federal expenditures to 
stimulate the economy, 

The belief that budget deficits are neces- 
sary for prosperity and that balanced budgets 
or surpluses bring recession has been thor- 
oughly discredited, again and again, statisti- 
cally and theoretically. Comparisons of the 
64 quarter years till the end of 1962, for 
example, compiled by the Machinery and Al- 
lied Products Institute, show that in 51 quar- 
ter years with a rising gross national prod- 
uct, more than half (28) were associated 
with a Federal surplus and only 23 with a 
deficit, while of 13 quarters with declining 
gross national product, nearly all (12) were 
associated with a deficit (Newsweek, Apr. 
22). 

IRRESPONSIBLE 

What really counts for employment and 
prosperity is a proper working relationship 
of wage rates and prices. When wage rates 
race ahead of prices and threaten to wipe 
out profit margins, there is unemployment 
and recession. 

So, far from huge and continuous budget 
deficits being necessary to prosperity, they 
are a major threat to any sound prosperity. 
Nothing could do more than the 
tration’s present planning of continuous 
huge deficits to aggravate the balance-of- 
payments crisis and undermine world con- 
fidence in the dollar. 

A tax cut can permanently help business 
only if it accompanies a balanced budget. 
The tax-cut bill that passed the House by 
271 to 155 is a sham. We have not earned 
a tax cut. The Kennedy administration has 
not only opposed any matching cuts in 
spending, but is constantly proposing new 
expenditures. As Congressman Bruce ALGER 
put it: “The proponents of this measure 
almost disregard, as though nonexistent, our 
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national debt and deficit financing over the 
years. We are borrowing money to cut taxes. 
This is morally and financially wrong.” 

And, one might add, the height of fiscal 
irresponsibility. 


What Was the Air Force’s Reaction to the 
Gesell Report? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, in an at- 
tempt to expose further the vicious and 
cynical nature of the Secretary of De- 
fense’ directive implementing the Ge- 
sell report, I have earlier inserted into 
the Recorp the official positions of the 
Departments of the Army and Navy on 
this report. 

It will be recalled that when the Gesell 
report was issued, the Secretary of De- 
tense asked the Secretaries of the three 
armed services to present their com- 
ments. 

The Secretaries of the Army and Navy 
did so in a most forthright manner, and 
I have noted in the Recorp their numer- 
ous objections and reservations about 
the wisdom of implementing the Gesell 
Committee’s recommendations. 

Now, what about the Air Force offi- 
cial position? 

The memorandum dated July 10, 1963, 
issued by Air Force Secretary Eugene 
M. Zuckert and concerning the Gesell 
report, is as brief as it is innocuous. 
And yet, no branch of the military has 
been as outspoken in opposition of the 
Gesell Committee recommendations as 
has the Air Force in uniform. 

The Air Force’s concern is understand- 
able in view of the fact that it apparently 
is being used as a guinea pig for Gesell 
report experiments. The so-called Val- 
des study group last summer visited 
four Air Force bases—all, coincidentally, 
in the South—inguiring about segrega- 
tion in off-base communities. 

The four bases visited were Brookley 
Air Force Base, Mobile, Ala.; Keesler Air 
Force Base, Biloxi, Miss.; Greenville Air 
Force Base, Greenville, Miss.; and Co- 
lumbus Air Force Base, Columbus, Miss. 

It is interesting to note what military 
officials at these bases thought of Gesell 
report recommendations. The Valdes 
study group reported that the base com- 
manders expressed concern over possible 
excessive involvement in community 
problems. 

The study group quoted the base com- 
manders as stating that such involve- 
ment in community affairs would inter- 
fere with their primary—military—mis- 
sion. The commanders added that they 
felt a lack of clear guidance on the ex- 
tent of involvement in civil rights mat- 
ters, and they questioned their ability to 
produce progress in this area. 

Furthermore, the commanders of these 
four bases, according to the Valdes study 
group, registered strong reservations in 
the following areas: 
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First. They questioned the ultimate 
legality of placing public establishments 
off limits for the purpose of achieving 
racial integration. 

Second. They questioned the wisdom 
of lowering standards in order to place 
persons of a particular race in positions 
of consequence without regard for quali- 
fications. 

Third. They said they believe any plan 
to close bases to further integration 
would have an adverse effect on the Air 
Force. 

Fourth. They said they believe the In- 
spector General system is adequate for 
receiving and handling complaints re- 
garding discrimination. 

Fifth. They said they believe coercive 
action by commanders to further off- 
base integration would lower the morale 
of the majority of military personnel and 
damage the stature of the base com- 
mander in the eyes of both the military 
and the civilian community. 

This, then, is the opinion of men who 
would be responsible for implementing 
the obnoxious recommendations of the 
Gesell report. This is the report of mili- 
tary men—not social scientists. 

But there is yet another Air Force 
document which sheds light upon the 
real official position of that department. 

I now refer to a letter dated July 5, 
1963, directed to the Air Force Vice Chief 
of Staff and sent by Maj. Gen. Al- 
bert M. Kuhfeld, the Air Force Judge 
Advocate General. 

In this letter, General Kuhfeld warned 
against what he termed the “question- 
able legality of an off-limits order” as 
recommended by the Gesell Committee 
as a sanction against segregated off- 
base establishments. 

General Kuhfeld referred to prior de- 
cisions of the U.S. Court of Military Ap- 
peals. He said: 

It is highly questionable whether an off- 
limits order based solely on the fact that the 
establishment engages in discriminatory 


practices against Negro personnel would be 
enforceable. In my opinion, such an order 
would be of doubtful validity. 


And yet, Mr. Speaker, the Secretary 
of Defense, in his directive, has provided 
for the possible use of the off-limits sanc- 
tion as a weapon to promote integration. 

A detailed memorandum, dated July 
13, 1963, was sent to the Secretary of the 
Air Force and Air Force Chief of Staff, 
and this memorandum stated “flags of 
concern have been raised by the Joint 
Staff and the other services over the pro- 
posed use of the military in coercing com- 
pliance with civil rights edicts.” 

An attached paper to this memoran- 
dum contained a series of recommenda- 
tions and comments about the Gesell 
report. The final comment is most sig- 
nificant: 

Finally, it must be emphasized that any 
such moves, as have been proposed and 
which the services might be called upon to 
make, can only serve to operate against sub- 
stantial gains in community relations made 
over the past years. 


This, Mr. Speaker, is the Air Force’s 
reaction to the Gesell report. 

There may be a very interesting story 
behind the reason for Secretary Zuckert’s 
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mild memorandum of “official” views. 
But it is no secret that Air Force mili- 
tary officers themselves view this tam- 
pering with civilian/military control with 
misgivings and alarm. 

Just what arm twisting and persua- 
sion” took place behind the scenes to 
make the Air Force’s “official” comments 
on the Gesell report vary so much from 
the actual reaction of the military com- 
manders in the field? 

Why are the Air Force personnel being 
selected and used as the “guinea pig” 
against the best judgment and attitudes 
of its personnel? 

It may not be written as strongly in 
the “official” report of the Air Force, 
but the Air Force is lined up solidly 
alongside its sister services, the Navy and 
the Army, in vigorously resisting any 
effort to make a mockery of the role of 
the military in the defense of the Nation 
and employing its forces to inject itself 
into local and national politics in local 
communities. 

Now let the Air Force dare deny the 
accuracy of my statements. 


Chaff in the Wheat Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include an edi- 
torial appearing in the October 29, 1963, 
issue of the Peoria Journal Star: 

CHAFF IN THE WHEAT DEAL 


The wheat shortage is no secret to the 
Russians, as shown by the above cartoon 
which appeared in Krokodil, the Soviet “hu- 
mor” magazine [not printed in the RECORD]. 
It shows, to the UPI Telephoto 
service that distributed it, “grain hoarders“ 
stealing out of a shop at night carrying 
loaves of bread in bags and huge sacks of 
flour on their backs. The cord used to tie 
the tops of the flour sacks gives the figures a 
bug-like appearance, and the cartoon is 
labeled “Cockroaches.” 

It would drastically reduce the pressure of 
hoarding, and help solve that problem far 
more than a derisive cartoon in Krokodil, if 
the Soviet Union would just tell the So- 
viet- people that the United States is sell- 
ing them millions of tons of wheat—of which 
we have plenty. 

We are still looking for the cartoon, or 
whatever, whereby Khrushchev lets his own 
people know about this transaction. 

Significantly, when he announced the 
wheat sale at his press conference (and on 
TV), President Kennedy came down with 
heavy emphasis in pointing out the ad- 
tages of the sale, saying that the Russian 
people will be told that wheat is coming 
from America. 

Perhaps, even more significantly, however, 
was the lack of emphasis with which he 
brushed off the question which pinned him 
down and asked if the Russians had, in fact, 
agreed to label the wheat and to inform 
their people of the deal. 

He quickly and in an entirely different 
manner said, “No,” adding that the Voice 
of America isn’t being jammed, and hur- 
ried to another question. 
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Hence, his heavy emphasis which led the 
listener to believe that this elementary ges- 
ture of honesty if not gratitude was included 
in the deal proved to have no basis except 
the thin and fragile reed of the speculative 
audience of shortwave broadcasts from the 
Voice of America. 

If that audience is, indeed, significant, the 
Russian Government would be foolish to ig- 
nore this fact, and advertise as sensitive cen- 
sorship to their own citizens. 

They will only keep it a secret if they can 
effectively keep it a secret. 

So far, we have seen no report of any 
admission by any Soviet agency of the wheat 
deal. So far, the Soviet citizens know noth- 
ing about it. 

And the best barometer there can be as to 
how much we can trust the Soviet Govern- 
ment and its “new policies’ is the extent 
that it tells its own people the same thing 
it tells us. 

If it says one thing to us, or makes one 
deal with us, but keeps the Soviet people in 
the dark, we can ask, “Why?” We can 
be wary. We can suspect that they are still 
not being frank with us, and still have 
tricks up their sleeves. 

We will never trust the Russians, and 
none of us should ever trust the Russians 
as long as they maintain such secrecy and 
censorship over what news reaches the Rus- 
sian people themselves. 

And pretending that the Russian people 
know by trick words in a TV broadcast 
doesn't solve the problem. 


Assateague Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I had the pleasure of presiding as 
chairman of the luncheon meeting of 
the Advertising Club of Baltimore, at- 
tended by about 450 outstanding leaders 
in the civic life of Metropolitan Balti- 
more and the State of Maryland, as well 
as high officials in government. 

We were fortunate to have as our guest 
speaker on this occasion a member of 
the President’s Cabinet, Hon. Stewart 
Udall, our very able Secretary of the 
Interior. Many Members of the House 
remember Mr. Udall as one of our former 
colleagues who served on the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. 

Since his appointment as Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Udall has taken a very 
active and personal interest in the con- 
servation of our natural resources. This 
summer he made a personal inspection 
of one of the largest unspoiled beaches 
on the Middle Atlantic known as Assa- 
teague Island in my State of Maryland. 

Legislation is now pending in the Con- 
gress to authorize the acquisition and 
development of this island as a national 
seashore in our national park system. At 
the Advertising Club luncheon, Secre- 
tary Udall gave a very enlightening de- 
scription of this proposal and I include 
his speech at this point in the RECORD 
for consideration by all Members of the 
House: 
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REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
STEWART L. UDALL Bxronx THE ADVERTISING 
CLUB OF BALTIMORE, Emerson HOTEL, Oc- 
toner 30, 1963 \ 

It is a pleasure to be with you today, along 
with these distinguished Members of Con- 
gress from Maryland and your own Maryland 
officials. I am grateful for the opportunity 
to appear before this outstanding audience. 
The Advertising Club of Balitmore, with 
1,200 members n not only direct 
practitioners of the art of advertising but 
business and professional men as well, is 
widely known across the Nation, 

Your basic purpose is to communicate, a 
job you do well. Communication is my pur- 
pose here today. I want to communicate 
to you if possible the beauty I find in a 
priceless asset lying at your doorstep, one 
that affects your physical, mental, and finan- 
cial well-being. 

Today, I want you to take an Imaginary 
trip with me 10 years into the future. The 
year is 1973. Our population has grown to 
225 million. It's a beautiful summer week- 
end in Balitmore and we decide to take the 
family and get in some camping and fishing. 

We leave Baltimore and head for the 
mountains. Mile after mile we travel in 
bumper-to-bumper traffic. Far up into the 
hills, the countryside is covered with houses 
and commercial establishments. The first 
place we stop, a little mountain hollow where 
we used to camp back in 1963, is a housing 
development now. We drive on, but when 
we come to the State park a sign at the 
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might have been worse. It could 
5 hours even to get our car into 
parking lot. 

imaginary trip is not pure fantasy. 
of 1963—10 years earlier than our 
gined trip—found many people baffied 
they tried to find a place to picnic, or 
, or swim, or fish, Particularly near 
urban centers, the facilities were simply 
jammed to capacity, and beyond, on the peak 


As a people, we are rushing to the out-of- 
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boom in outdoor recreation are no mystery. 

With all these „it requires little 
vision to foresee the day when a large share 
of our citizens won't be able to enjoy out- 
door recreation because of lack of facilities 
if we fail to plan and provide adequately for 
the needs which are certain to come. No 
vacancy” signs at Federal and State areas 
could be the rule, not merely an occasional 
happenstance. 

I would emphasize that outdoor recrea- 
tion, particularly for the city-bound resi- 
dent, is truly a serious matter. It provides 
essential cultural values vital to the Nation. 
Outdoor recreation is part of the educational 


ing of the laws of nature; 
appreciation of nature’s manifold beauty; 
and gives meaning to that priceless posses- 
sion—the spirt that transforms warmth and 
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essence to life itself. I would add that the 
further we live away from the land, the more 
these truths hold. 

One of our ‘best opportunities to assure 
ourselves of adequate room to participate in 
the beneficial effects of outdoor recreation 
lies right at your doorstep here in Maryland. 

Last April, the Department of the Interior 
proposed that Assateague Island on the 
Maryland and Virignia coast be acquired and 
developed as a national seashore. I hope 
you have seen Assateague—mille after mile of 
low-lying golden sandy beach, a barrier reef 
with beaches of a quality to rival the South 
Sea isles—and almost unspoiled by man. 

A short while after the disastrous storm cf 
March 1962, Governor Tawes and the Depart- 
ment agreed to make a study of the alterna- 
tive uses of the Island. Our Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Park Service and the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife made a thorough study 
of alternative possibilities of private versus 
public development of Assateague Island. In 
order to provide an impartial analysis of the 
effect these two possibilities would have on 
the economy of Worcester County, the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation contracted a por- 
tion of the study to Robert R. Nathan Asso- 
clates, Inc., consulting economists. The 
essence of the findings and recommendations 
go to the root of the prime outdoor recrea- 
tion problems which confront us at every 
hand: 

1. We are running out of public beaches 
on the east coast. Only about 2 percent of 
the shoreline between New York and Virginia 
is in designated public recreation areas. 

2. Assateague Island is the largest undevel- 
oped seashore area between Cape Hatteras 
and Cape Cod. 

3. Assateague represents one of our last 
opportunities to acquire a sizable seashore 
for benefit of all the people before it is pre- 
empted for comparatively limited use. 

4. The island is not suited for residential 
or commercial development without substan- 
tial public subsidy for building protective 
dunes and stabilizing beaches. If large 
amounts of public funds are to be spent, all 
the taxpayers should benefit by having avail- 
able the use of the island. 

5. Providing safe and adequate water and 
disposal of sewage under private ownership 
presents serlous problems. P 

6. Public development of the island would 
provide great economic benefits to the Mary- 
land mainland. 

For these compelling reasons, we believe 
that a national seashore should be created 
on Assateague Island. Almost without ex- 
ception, Maryland State agencies with re- 
sponsibilities related to this field have con- 
curred in this conclusion, Under our plan, 
the Maryland State Park and the Chinco- 
teague National Wildlife Refuge would retain 
their identities. The Department of the In- 
terior would welcome the opportunity to 
cooperate with the State of Maryland in de- 
veloping the State's part of the proposed 
seashore. 

Senators BREWSTER and BEALL, along with 
Representatives Stickies and Lon, have in- 
troduced in Congress proposals to make 
Assateague a national seashore. Their pro- 
posals definitely are in line with the think- 
ing of the Department of the Interior. 

Assateague Island would be developed and 
managed for both intensive and extensive 
use. Development of supporting facilities 
for food, lodging, and other services by pri- 
vate enterprise would take place on the ad- 
jacent Maryland and Virginia mainland. 

Our plan calls for public acquisition of all 
private holdings on Assateague. Owners, of 
course, would receive fair market value for 
their property. Owners of improved prop- 
erty could retain the right of occupancy for 
up to 25 years. Total cost of acquisition and 
installation of dunes sufficient to protect the 
area for day use would be about $12.5 million. 
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The. Department has been aware of Assa- 
teague's outstanding recreation values for 
many years. As early as 1935, the National 
Park Service identified Assateague as worthy 
of Federal acquisition, and the Chincoteague 
National Wildlife Refuge encompassing the 
Virginia portion of the island was estab- 
lished in 1943, 

Assateague is a precious national asset. 
Its beauty grips the imagination and stirs 
the soul. And it is ideally located to serve 
the large cities of Baltimore, Washington, 
Philadelphia, and Wilmington. Assateague 
represents one of our last chances to provide 
for the seashore recreation needs of the sev- 
eral million. people living in these nearby 
cities. Within a 250-mile radius of Assa- 
teague live about 34 million people—almost 
one-fifth of the Nation's total population. 
Public ownership and development of Assa- 
teague Island would provide seashore recre- 
ation opportunity for an estimated 3 million 
people annually by the year 1975. I hope 
you will join me in supporting legislation 
which will enable us to save this piece of 
our disappearing coastline for public use and 
enjoyment. 

So important to the future well-being of 
all the residents of this area is public acqui- 
sition of Assateague that I would suggest 
that the venerable Advertising Club of Bal- 
timore may wish to consider adopting Assa- 
teague as a projeet. This Advertising Club, 
renowned for its public service, could render 
no more important contribution than to in- 
stitute a campaign of understanding to ex- 
plain to all of Maryland the benefits which 
would come from developing Assateague as a 
national seashore. 

As I have stated Assateague Island is the 
largest unspoiled section of beach in mid- 
section of the Atlantic coast which is sult- 
able for preservation as a national seashore. 
This island has been the scene of ill-advised 
speculation, unsound land use proposals, and 
short-sighted conservation planning. If we 
take into account the needs of the future, 
Assateague can become an irreplaceable play- 
ground for the people who live in this region 
of the Atlantic coast. 

Not unexpectedly, we have seen stren- 
uous opposition to the national seashore 
proposal develop on the part of Worcester 
County officials. Such opposition was to be 
expected. The whole history of the develop- 
ment of the National Park System is the 
histary of local opposition at the outset, but 
always has a happy ending, Without hesi- 
tation I will predict today that if the advice 
of your State officials is followed and Assa- 
teague is added to our National Park System, 
Worcester County will benefit most of all. 
Once a long-range conservation plan is put 
into action under the wise guidance of the 
National Park Service, it will quickly win 
the support of those who live in the areas 
adjacent to Assateague. This has been the 
case over and over. Here are some examples: 

1, Cape Hatteras National Seashore in Dare 
County, N. O., is not unlike Assateague. In 
1950, Dare County had an 611 tax base before 
the recreation area got underway. By 1958, 
Dare County’s tax base was $25 and its tax 
rate was reduced from 61 to 80 cents per 
hundred. 

Cape Hatteras was preserved, and the 
tourist trade around the area virtually 
doubled in a 6-year period; bank deposits 
doubled; and land values multiplied in the 
vicinity of the national seashore. 

2. The importance of location is clear for 
retailers who seek a share of business at or 
near a recreation area. An example of this 
effect is afforded by Teton County, Wyo- 
ming, which contains the Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park and is adjacent to Yellowstone 
National Park. In 1958, tourist expenditures 
of nearly $7 million produced locally a busi- 
ness of over $12 million, or about 71 percent 
of the total business generated in the county 
by all economic activity. 


Mountains National Park in 
and North Carolina. 

4. As the volume of recreation expands, it 
may bring about additional capital invest- 
ment. This enlarges the scope of the com- 


5. Tourist expenditures are big business— 
a business that's getting bigger every year. 
Spending for outdoor recreation totals an 
estimated $20 billion annually. Major sport- 
ing goods are just under $2 billion a year, 
three-fourths for items related to outdoor 
recreation. 

We spend an estimated $2.1 billion for 
boats and related equipment and services, 
$3 billion on fishing annually. Visitors to 
Federal and State parks, forests, and reser- 
voirs spend over $11 billion annually. 

Once Congress authorizes an Assateague 
National Seashore, it is going to take money 
to acquire the land. It Is for purposes such 
as this that we have proposed and Congress 
is considering a Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund bill. 


This far-reaching measure would provide 
both needed funds for acquisition of cer- 
tain Federal areas and, importantly, grants- 
in-aid to help the States plan, acquire, and 
develop outdoor recreation areas such as 
parks, forests, reservoirs, wildlife refuges, and 
other areas. The State of Maryland could 
use such grants-in-aid funds for needed de- 
velopment work at the State portion of the 
Assateague project. 

The bill would create a Land and Water 
Conservation Fund from entrance and user 
fees at certain federally administered recre- 
ation areas, from proceeds of surplus iand 
sales, from revenues raised by the motorboat 
fuels tax and from repayable advance appro- 
priations, The revenues would continue for 
a period of 25 years, This is fair and reason- 
able financing since the pay-as-you-go reve- 
nues would be derived from the people who 
benefit most from use of Federal areas, the 
recreation users. 

Upon appropriation by Congress, 60 per- 
cent of the fund, possibly $125 million in 
a typical year, would be avallable to the 
States on a matching basis. 

I know of no proposal which could advance 
the cause of acquiring needed recreation re- 
sources more than the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund bill. The measure has en- 
joyed the support in principle from officials 
of 46 States and from numerous conservation 
organizations and other groups. The bill has 
been ordered reported by the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. I am hope- 
ful the House and Senate will approve the 
land and water bill this year. If it does, 
the future for Assateague will be that much 
brighter. We need Assateague—all of us. I 
hope all of you can be present for a swim 
on its beautiful beaches the day we dedicate 
it as a new national seashore—for all 
Americans. 


Britain Takes the Lead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, de- 


spite the persistence of the State De- 
partment to affectionately embrace left- 
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wing dictatorships and attack as isola- 
tionists any anti-Communist govern- 
ments in emerging areas such as the Do- 
minican Republic, I am hopeful that 
the editorial which appeared in this 
afternoon’s Washington Daily News will 
receive the attention of our foreign pol- 
icy planners. Certainly, our “image” 
as leader of the free world has steadily 
deteriorated in the last 3 years, primar- 
ily due to the policy of retreating before 
Communist pressure and chastising loyal 
allies, who have anti-Communist policies. 

However, as an optimist, I direct this 
to the attention of the State Depart- 
ment, and hope it will soon be reflected 
in our recognition of the provisional Do- 
minican Government and in an overall 
change in policy: 

BRITAIN TAKES THE LEAD 

British recognition of the provisional gov- 
ernment in the Dominican Republic is ex- 
pected to set the example for prompt rec- 
ognition by other Western nations. It cer- 
tainly should. 

The junta which took power after Presi- 
dent Juan Bosch was deposed has demon- 
strated its ability to keep order. Its pop- 
ular support is indicated by the offer of 
Senor Bosch’s Dominican Revolutionary 
Party to cooperate with the new regime. 

Yet the United States, the natural friend 
and promoter of this island nation, contin- 
ues to hold back and even is reported to 
have pressured the British against recogni- 
tion. 

Whatever temporary failure of democratic 
Processes the coup in Santo Domingo may 
indicate, the junta is friendly to the United 
States. It is firmly committed against Cas- 
tro and communism, has endeavored to pro- 
tect civil rights and has pledged new elec- 
tions within a reasonable period. 

The return of Senor Bosch, which is 
what our Government apparently wants, 18 
inconceivable. The only thing that ostra- 
cism from the family of. free nations might 
accomplish is bloody revolution to be suc- 
ceeded by stern dictatorship, either of the 
right or of the left. Happily the British 
have taken a lead in ending this boycott. 

Senor Bosch was kicked out last Septem- 
ber 25. U.S. recognition has seemed ineyi- 
table since the first few days when the 
junta proved it was firmly in charge. When 
we come trailing in, reluctantly, at the end 
of the line, it will be with a tarnished repu- 
tation both for commonsense and for leader- 
ship in hemispheric affairs. 


First Aiders Typify American Spirit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great sources of strength for our Na- 
tion is the inspiring willingness to serve 
others without compensation or reward 
exhibited by many of our citizens. To- 
day, I would like to pay particular tribute 
to the men and women of the Ridgefield, 
N.J., First Aid and Ambulance Corps who 
have performed humanitarian services 
selflessly and devotedly throughout the 
23 years of the corps existence. 

Since its inception, the Ridgefield First 
Aid and Ambulance Corps has responded 
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to more than 7,000 emergency and assist- 
ance calls and as population increased in 
its service area has successfully coped 
with ever-increasing demands. For ex- 
ample, in 1962 alone, the corps answered 
the needs of 548 individuals. 

Twenty-five men comprise the corps 
working manpower. In addition to serv- 
ing without pay, these men raise the 
funds needed to purchase equipment and 
supplies required to carry out their vital 
work. To handle the growing number 
of calls, the corps is now purchasing a 
second ambulance with its own funds 
and also expects to initiate a youth squad 
to beth assist on calls and to serve as a 
reserve force for filling vacancies when 
they occur or expanding the present 
roster. 

The Ridgefield First Aid and Ambu- 
lance Corps will now have its own home. 
A new headquarters building providing 
facilities for two ambulances, a meeting 
and lecture hall with office and storage 
space for equipment and supplies. These 
facilities are also suitable for use as an 
emergency hospital or disaster control 
base. This building will be dedicated 
Sunday, November 3, 1963. It will be my 
great privilege to be a part of these dedi- 
cation ceremonies. 

In one of the leading newspapers in the 
area, the Bergen Bulletin, there appears 
today an editorial which eloquently pays 
tribute not only to these men and their 
organization, but also to all in our coun- 
try who give freely of their time, energy, 
and ability on similar errands of mercy. 
I include the text of this fine editorial in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD at this point: 

Frest-Amers TYPIFY AMERICAN SPIRIT 


When’ the Borough of Ridgefield dedicates 
the new headquarters building of the Ridge- 
field First Aid and Ambulance this 
Sunday afternoon, it will in effect be reaffirm- 
ing the spirit of volunteer services which 
have made our country great. 

America has attained its esteemed and re- 
vered stature because of those who have vol- 
untarily contributed their time, their efforts 
and ability, their resources of all kinds, The 
sense of neighbor helping neighbor, of always 
being ready to aid those in distress remains 
as the guiding light for Americans, 

Typical of those who regularly provide 
such services among and for us are the many 
volunteer first aid and ambulance squads 
throughout the State of New Jersey. Volun- 
teer ambulance corps had their 
in this State shortly before the 1930's. 

The need was recognized when it has 
found that private and municipal hospitals 
could not adequately provide all important 
first aid and ambulance services in the face 
of expanding communities and increasing 
financial burdens. Today, ambulance sery- 
ices are available throughout the State in a 
matter of minutes from the time the call is 
placed. A 

With the exception of a handful of hospi- 
tals, mostly municipal, county, State and 
Federal, all ambulance services provided in 
New Jersey are those of volunteer groups. 
Hundreds of such squads blanket the State. 
Many of them raise money on their own to 
purchase equipment and supplies not other- 
wise furnished. 

Volunteer ambulance and first aid squads 
provide services 24 hours a day, every day 
of the year. They have established an envi- 
able record of humanitarian services which 
includes saving many lives, delivering babies, 
peforming rescues and aiding the sick and 
injured. They have reduced the financial 
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burden on our hospitals by making it pos- 
sible for these institutions to eliminate am- 
bulance services, 

Further, they have reduced the time that 
it takes to get a patient to the hospital. 
With most communities having their own 
ambulance, the time from receiving the call 
to the time the patient is wheeled into the 
hospital is automatically cut in half. 

Then, too, when disaster strikes—such as 
it did on the New Jersey Turnpike October 
14—1it is possible to assemble an entire fleet 
of ambulances and rescue vehicles quickly 
and efficiently. In New Jersey the many am- 
bulance corps have set up mutual aid plans 
covering the entire State so that mobiliza- 
tion of any required number of ambulances 
can be achieved within a remarkably short 
time. 

Those who man these emergency vehicles 
are not merely volunteers in the sense that 
they merely give up their time. It is more 
than that for, each and every one undertakes 
courses of training in first aid and life sus- 
taining techniques. They attend special lec- 
tures, demonstrations and schools to increase 
their skill in the anticipation that this addi- 
tional knowledge and ability will enable 
them to save a life or ease the suffering of a 
patient. 

The men and women who make up the 
rosters of the squads in New Jersey totals 
in the thousands. Thousands more like them 
are to be found in other States to which the 
concept of volunteer first aid and ambulance 
corps has been spreading. New Jersey is still 
the leader with the greatest number of such 
squads and personnel but that inherent vol- 
unteer spirit of Americans is to the 
forefront and someday most of the United 
States will enjoy these wonderful, prompt 
and efficient services and facilities. 

In light of all this it seems fitting that the 
dedication of the Ridgefield Pirst Aid and 
Ambulance Corps headquarters buillding at 
Shaler Boulevard and Lancaster Road, is 
more than a tribute to the fine record of serv- 
ices of the local squad. Rather, it is a pub- 
lice commendation to all those who give of 
themselves to handle the hundreds of thou- 
sands of errands of mercy each year in our 
State. 

Such devotion and spirit of neighborliness 
is of the highest order and in our modern, 
fast-moving times it is truly unique. We 
all take deep pride in these civic-minded 
citizens and hold them up for the world to 
see as examples of great Americans. 


Are Untaxed Co-op Surplus Funds Being 
Used for Profitable Investments While 
Co-ops Continue To Borrow From the 
Federal Government at 2 Percent? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include an article 
appearing in the October 31, 1963, issue 
of the Chicago Tribune by Michael 
Pakenham. It points to possible abuse 
of the 2 percent interest rate available 
to cooperatives. 

The article follows: 

REVENUE BUREAU Eves Co-ops—Tax on 
REFUND OF PROFITS Is PROBLEM 
(By Michael Pakenham) 

WASHINGTON, October 30.—Untaxed and 

undistributed surpluses of Rural Electrifica- 
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tion Administration cooperatives, involving 
at least a half billion dollars across the Na- 
tion, are under study by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, it was learned today. 

If the IRS rules against the co-ops, it 
could force them to pay income tax on 
vast sums or return the money to users of 
electricity if they have been overcharged, 

Heavy political pressures are being exerted, 
in opposite directions, on the Kennedy ad- 
ministration and the IRS by the coopera- 
tives’ lobbyists and friends, on one hand, 
and, on the other, by private power groups 
and others who oppose Government partici- 
pation in industry. 

ARE THEY COOPERATIVES? 

Essentially, the issue is whether the co- 
operatives, which were formed ostensibly to 
provide electrical power to diffuse rural 
areas at cost, are allowed to make and re- 
tain profits. 

D. W. Bacon, Assistant Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in Charge of the Com- 
pliance Department, put it this way in a 
letter to Representative Roperr H. MICHEL, 
Republican, of Illinois, dated Monday: 

“The issues include the question of 
whether the [co-ops’] operations are in fact 
cooperative * * such organizations are 
legally limited in that not more than 15 per- 
cent of total income is permitted from in- 
vestment of such reseryes without loss of 
exemption.” 

Bacon's letter was in answer to a query 
from MIcHEL about the operations of a single 
Tennessee co-op. 

MICHEL is in possession of audit reports 
indicating that the one in question, the Ap- 
palachian Electric Cooperative of Jefferson 
City, Tenn., had accumulated reserves of $1,- 
436,153 in 1960. 


MILLION TOO MUCH 


The auditor recorded the plant value of 
the cooperative as $3,166,629, Under a rule 
used by the REA that retained surpluses 
should not exceed 15 percent of the plant 
value, the auditor concluded that Appala- 
chian held about a million dollars more than 
was proper. 5 

Some of the surplus funds in this case, 
and it is believed to be the same in many 
others, have been invested by the coopera- 
tive, and are making profits. Meanwhile, the 
co-op is still holding loans from the REA 
on which it pays only 2 percent. 


HISTORY MAKING CASE 


A group of members of the Jefferson City 
cooperative—electricity users who pay the 
rates from which the surplus is accumu- 
lated—have sued for refunds. 

A brief on file before the Supreme Court 


historymakin; 
such suit filed anywhere in the United States 
to compel an electric cooperative to refund 
overcharges.” 

“Allowing a cooperative to overcharge, keep 
the money, and use it for its own profit is 
not equal justice to the many thousands of 
poor people who must struggle each month 
to pay their electric bills,” the brief asserted. 

The suit seeks an order that the coopera- 
tive return the funds to users, on a pro rata 
basis, 

TWO AVENUES OPEN 

The Internal Revenue Commissioner, Mor- 
timer Caplin, who must make the ruling on 
the general policy to be followed, is in the 
position of letting the operations continue 
as they have been, or ordering that all sur- 
pluses over a certain level be regarded as 
corporate profits, taxable at a rate of 52 
percent. 

In all probability, the latter ruling would 
force most of the cooperatives making profits 
to reimburse the users, or give the funds to 
the Government in repayment of subsidized, 
2-percent REA loans. 


October 31 


The national implication of the Tennessee 
case is found in REA testimony before the 
House Appropriations Committee this year, 
in which it was conceded that electric coop- 
eratives had accumulated reserves of 6589 
million. 

MicHet has announced that he will ad- 
dress the House on the surplus accumulation 
issue tomorrow. 


A New Antitubercular Substance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


` Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when a serious increase in tuber- 
culosis cases has been noted in many 
areas, recent research on a new anti- 
tubercular substance by Dr. Samuel 
Klein of Newark, N.J., is of great sig- 
nificance. Dr. Klein's report on his 
promising studies appeared in the New 
Jersey Journal of Pharmacy, August 
1963. The article entitled A New Anti- 
Tubercular Substance” follows together 
with an AP story appearing in the Tren- 
ton (N.J.) Times: 


[From the New Jersey Journal of Pharmacy, 
August 1963] 
A New ANTITUBERCOLAR SUBSTANCE 
(Samuel Klein, R. P., Dr. SC., M. R. S. H.) 
(This brief by Dr. Klein, a prac- 
ticing pharmacist who finds time to do 
original research work, is a promising pre- 
liminary report designed to arouse the in- 
terest of other qualified investigators. The 
Journal recognizes the possibility of an im- 
portant scientific breakthrough in the near 
future.) 


There are many thousands of various 
species of algae which are found in different 
parts of the world, regardless of climates, 

As is known, the sea weed (kelp varieties) 
are used by man as foods, in soups, breads, 
pastries, gelatins, etc., and in a number of 
products as thickening agents, Algae are 
comprised mostly of protein, fat and carbo- 
hydrates, plus vitamins and amino acids. 
Alga cell walls contain an agar-like poly- 
saccharide which may prove useful in con- 
trolling gastric ulcers according to experi- 
ments still in progress. A type of sea weed 
has been used for centuries in the Orient 
as a vermifuge to expel worms in humans. 

This preliminary report deals with a ma- 
rine substance never heretofore documented 
in the published scientific literature. The 
substance, a filamentous green algae, divi- 
sion, Chlorophyta, order, Cladophorales, 
species, Pithophora, was discovered by the 
writer by chance, in his independent research 
on algae for use by outer space explorers as 
a food and supplier of oxygen. The algae 
was grown in special air-free containers, 
where it remained stable for more than a 
year. 

The algae was supplied to Tommy Robin- 
son, B.S., presently chief, bacterlology divi- 
sion, Newark Department of Health and Wel- 
fare to perform the folowing experiments: 

An amount of the algae was added to a 
sterile saline suspension of four loops of My- 
cobacterium tuberculosis (var. hominis). 

This mixture was identified as ATB. Spec- 
imens were allowed to set for 48 hours and 
then streaked on Lowenstein-Jensen media. 


Four of the above mentioned sus- 
pension without the algae, was streaked on 
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the Lowenstein-Jensen media to serve as a 
control. 

Smears of the ATB mixture were made 
every 2 to 3 weeks to determine acid-fast 
organisms, which were present, but there 
was a question concerning the growth of the 
organisms, since the typical rough, granular, 
white colonies were absent. Only by scrap- 
ing the material from the media could 
smears be made and acid-fast bacilli found. 
? The next step was to ascertain if the ma- 
rine algae inhibited the tubercle bacilli or if 
the organisms in some way were attenuated 
or if the organisms were still pathogenic. 

A guinea pig was inoculated with 2 cc of 
the tubercle bacilli suspension to produce 
an in vivo infected animal, and two more 
pigs were injected with 2 cc of the ATB 
mixture. The animals were isolated from 
each other and observed for 8 weeks, after 
which time they were sacrificed and por- 
tions of culture organs were removed and 
slides made to note formation or absence of 
tubercular cells. 

Sections of the spleen and liver were made 
for sectioning and staining, one set of the 
slides from each of the animals was stained 
for acid-fast bacteria and the other set to 
find out if there was any infiltration into the 
tissue. 

Microscopic examination of the slides 
showed that the TB infected animal had 
focal areas composed of lymphocytes, 
epithelioid cells and occasional giant Lang- 
erhan cells in the portal spaces. 

The same examination of the spleen and 
liver sections of the ATB mixture injected 
animals showed tissues to be normal and the 
stained tissue slides were negative showing 
no infiltration of the tubercle bacilli. 


SUMMARY 


Suspensions of the Mycobacterium tuber- 
culosis (var. hominis) when exposed to the 
marine dlgae in vitro and subsequently in- 
jected into living animal exhibited no tuber- 
cular activity, with the result that there 
was no infiltration of the tubercle bacilli in 
the organs of the animals. 

With the increase in resistance of the 
tubercle bacillus to the TB drugs now being 
used, this new algae appears to be worthy 
of further study in relation to its apparent 
inhibitory action on the tuberculum bacilli. 
It might also be worthy of further study in 
regard to other bacterial strains. 

The past century has seen great strides 
in medicine as a result of research in 
naturally occurring botanical substances, 
most of which occur in plants growing in 
the soil. The investigation of marine plant 
life of both the higher and lower forms 
might also be worthy of exploration. 


[From the Trenton Times] 
Fiss Proving OLUE ro AntI-TB DrUG 


Newarx.—A retired army officer and scien- 
tist has discovered a drug that cures tubercu- 
losis in fish but still has to be tested on 
humans. 

Dr. Samuel Klein, 60, a graduate of the 
Rutgers College of Pharmacy and the College 
of St, Joseph in Albuquerque, N. Mex., hit 
upon the drug because his brother's goldfish 
were sick. 

The brothers—Louis is an attorney and 
bakery executive—thare a walkup apartment. 

“My brother's goldfish kept getting sick 
and dying,” Dr. Klem explained. “We took 
the sick fish to an ichthyologist, who said 
they had consumption, a disease similar to 
tuberculosis in humans. 

“He said there was nothing that could be 
done about it. So my brother, who has a 
tank where he keeps snails and greens, threw 
the sick fish in there and, lo and behold, 
they became healthy and hearty.” 

Dr. Elein said he decided to find out why 
the fish got better and found the answer in 
the green algae growth. 
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Dr. Klein approached Dr. Thomas Robin- 
son, chief ot medical bacteriology at city hos- 
pital. Dr. Robinson took live TB germs from 
patients at the hospital and control labora- 
tory studies showed the algae derivative 
killed the TB bacillus. 

The next step was to test the derivative on 
animals. Guinea pigs were injected with the 
TB bacillus. Half were given the algae de- 
rivative and the other half were not. The 
ranee pigs not given the drug developed the 

disease. Those given the drug remained 
healthy. 

Dr. Klein calls the drug ATB. which stands 
for antituberculosis. He said he can produce 
40 tons of the material from 1 acre of water. 


Impact of the Tax Cut on the National 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Evening Star recently had 
an extremely interesting interview with 
Roger M. Blough, chairman of the board, 
United States Steel Corp. One of the 
questions asked Mr. Blough concerned 
his analysis of the impact of the tax cut 
on our economy. 

I think his answer so illuminating that 
it merits publication in the RECORD. 

The interview follows: 

Tax Cur EFFECT 


Question, You mentioned the tax cut as 
a constructive action by the administra- 
tion. Do you favor it primarily as an anti- 
recession measure? 

Answer. I think, basically, I favor it for 
the reasons that more of the total activity 
of the country can be done in the private 
area, Let me put it this way: If the results 
of private activity are siphoned off in the 
form of taxes to a point where there isn’t 
enough left to continue the private authority 
properly, then you are just as sure as shoot- 
ing bound to get a certain end result. 

Now this is the basic concern everywhere, 
that taxes are too high. High in relation to 
what? High in relation to what there is 
available to tax? 

Now you can say, “Well, that is an old 
story,” and it is. But when the total of 
Government, Federal, State, and local taxes 
get close to 40 percent of the total distributed 
earniugs of the Nation, then you had better 
watch out for the machine that produces 
the -activity—the machine we call private 
business. 

Question. Do you feel the same urgency 
that the administration does for this tax 
cut? Do you think it should come this year? 

Answer. If the inference of your question 
is that with a tax cut there will not be a 
recession and without a tax cut there will be 
a recession, I would have to tell you that 1 
have no view about that. I just don't know. 

If the implicstion of your question is that 
an early tax cut is more likely to be bene- 
ficial from the standpoint of the country, 
then I would certainly agree that an early 
tax cut is more likely to be beneficial than 
a later one. 

If you think of tax cut, as I do, -s Syng 
to remedy the withdrawal from th 
of too much of the Nation's RARE ‘in the 
form of taxes, and to help restore some of the 
incentives for job-creating investment, then 
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the sooner some degree of remedy is applied, 
the better. If you think of it, as some do, 
as an avoidance of an immediate turndown, 
then certainly you will have a more bene- 
ficial effect if the tax change comes sooner 
rather than later. 

So, add it up in your.own way. Either 
way, I would think that it would be bene- 
ficial. Now as to the viewpoint of those who 
are concerned about Government expendi- 
tures. They want a tax cut only if Govern- 
ment expenditures are reduced. I have the 
greatest sympathy with that point of view. 

That is essentially what I am talking about, 
when I am ‘talking about the withdrawal 
from the prirate economy. Because reducing 
Government expenditures leaves more for 
the private economy and likewise reduces 
the need for such high tax rates. 

So, if you tried to say which is more im- 
portant, reduction of expenditures or tax 
cut, I would have some difficulty. But I cer- 
tainly would put holding a tight rein on ex- 
penditures, and hoping for some reduction, 
on a par with the tax cut from the stand- 
point of the importance in allowing the 
economy to retain enough of its substance 
so that it can continue economic growth. 


Congratulations to Pittsburgh’s 146th 
Fighter-Interceptor Squadron 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the National Guards- 
man, November 1963. 

We in Pittsburgh are proud of our de- 
fense team and the wonderful capability 
and performance of the men of the 146th 
Fighter-Interceptor Squadron: 

Am Guard F-102's From PITTSBURGH SWEEP 
TO Victory IN USAF WORLDWIDE WEAPONS 
MEET “WILLIAM TELL” 

A red-hot team from Pitsburgh's award- 
winning 146th Fighter-Interceptor Squadron 
scalped the Air Force last month when it out- 
flew, outgunned and outscored 13 of USAP’s 
crack interceptor teams to win the overall 
championship in “William Tell,” Worldwide 
Interceptor Weapons Meet for 1963. 

Coming from behind in the final hours of a 
week-long display of dazzling rocketry, the 
Pennsylvanians and their four F-102 Delta 
Daggers ran up a score of 8,427 points to 
beat out the Alaskan Air Command's 317th 
Fighter-Interceptor Squadron, their nearest 
competitor, by a comfortable 294-point 
margin. 

Concurrently, they also captured top hon- 
ors in their own weapons system category, the 
F-102. 

For their spectacular performance, the 
42 Pittsburghers flew home with a cupboard- 
ful.of trophies for display in their headquar- 
ters at the Greater Pittsburgh Airport. First, 
of course, was the RCAF trophy that goes to 
the team that amasses the most points over- 
all. Then, there was the Richard I. Bong 
trophy, named after a wartime Air Force 
hero, to mark their win in the F-102 cate- 
gory. The latter trophy rests 3 
in Washington, with the names of 
squadrons engraved on its base, but the win- 
ners took home a gleaming replica for their 
trophy cabinet. 
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In addition, each member received a silver 
desk set as a personal memento of their 
triumph, 

Finally, the Air Guard team walked off 
with four awards from industrial concerns 
whose products are used by the Air Defense 
Command, and two of its pilots were awarded 
individual plaques by the Ryan Aircraft Corp. 
for blasting jet-propelled Ryan Firebee drone 
targets out of the sky. 

Ground intercept radar controllers led by 
Capt. E. C. Morrissey, Jr., and Capt. G. G. 
Hunt received the RCA Vincent Trophy as 
the top GCI crew in the F-102 category. 

The entire squadron helped earn the 
Hughes Aircraft Co. award for superior per- 
formance in both loading and firing the GAR 
10 Falcon rocket, and the General Dynamics- 
Convair Cup for their first place win in the 
F-102 classification. 

Winning the individual awards for shoot- 
ing down drones were Maj. G. C. McCrory, 
leader of the Pittsburgh team, and Capt. 
A. E. Mead, his Wingman. Major McCrory, 
along with Lt. Col. J. W. Rogers of the 
second-place Alaskan team, were the only 
two pilots to become double aces by shooting 
down two of the elusive little drones. 

The trophies were handed out on the final 
day of the meet by Lt. Gen. Herbert B. 
Thatcher, commander of the Air Defense 
Command, in the presence of a jubilant dele- 
gation of top brass from Pennsylvania and 
from NGB: These included Maj. Gen. 
Thomas R. White, Jr., Pennsylvania's Adju- 
tant General; Brig. Gen. I. G. Brown, Assis- 
tant chief of NGB for Air, and Col. Richard 
D. Posey, Pennsylvania Deputy Adjutant 
General for Air. 

William Tell is an annual shootoff pitting 
the top jet interceptor teams of each of the 
major commands against each other in com- 
petitive air defense missions over the Gulf 
of Mexico, Points are scored for skill in 
radar control, prescribed radio voice pro- 
cedures, breakaway maneuvers (after firing), 
and armaments loading, as well as for actual 
firing of air-to-air rockets at the fast-moving 
jet drones. 

Points for the actual firing are tabulated 
on the basis of how near the pilot puts his 
rocket to the speeding target. A direct hit 
earns à perfect score, near-misses a little 
less, etc. i 

Fourteen teams took part in this year’s 
event, representing U.S. Air Forces in Alaska, 
Europe, the Far East, and the North Ameri- 
can Air Defense Command, as well as from 
several Air Defense Command bases within 
the United States. The Air Guard, as a 
major command, is authorized to enter one 
four-plane team along with the 42 officers 
and men to maintain planes and armament, 
load rockets, direct the planes to their targets 
by radar and, of course, to do the actual 
Aying and shooting. 

Pittsburgh got off to a slow start when 
Oaptain Mead's first mission was scratched 
after the judges momentarily lost his “blip” 
on their radar. He refired the mission late 
in the matches and blasted a Firebee out of 
the air to put his team in the lead. 

Third place overall was awarded to the 
Pacific Air Force’s 4th Fighter Squadron, 
from Misawa Air Base, Japan, which posted 
a score of 7,597. All three of the top winners 
flew F-102’s. 

In the F-101 category, the ADC's 445th 
Fighter Squadron from Wurtsmith Air Force 
Base, Mich., captured first place with a score 
of 6,872. For F-106's, honors went to the 
318th Fighter Squadron of McChord Air 
Force Base, Wash., with its 7,762 points. 
Neither score was high enough to put them 
in the running for overall championship 
honors. 

ACCUSTOMED TO WINNING 

Trophy winning is nothing new to the 
Pittsburgh squadron. Last year, it won the 
Air Guard’s annual Ricks Trophy event and 
qualified for one of ADC's coveted A Award 
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for superior performance of its air defense 
duties. 

Neither is the Air Guard unaccustomed to 
outshooting the Air Force at “Willam Tell.“ 
A crackerjack Florida team fired the first 
perfect score in match history in 1958 to give 
the Guard its first win. Since then, Air 
Guard teams twice have taken second place, 
once in 1959 when an F-100 team from Ari- 
zona’s 152d Pighter Interceptor Squadron 


represented the ANG and again in 1961 when 


the Air Guard entry was furnished by Texas’ 
182d Fighter Interceptor Squadron. 

Pilots for this year's Pittsburgh team, in 
addition to Majors McCrory and Mead, were 
Capts. S. C. Lozowski and R. D. MaGill. 
Heading up the ground crews were Majs. L. A. 
Duke and R. L. Prave. 


Tom Connally Helped Make History 


`” EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
often that Texas—nor America for that 
matter—produces a man like the late 
Tom Connally. 

In his 12 years as a Member of this 
House and his 24 years in the Senate, he 
attained a stature seldom equaled in 
the Halls of Government. 

Tom Connally already had achieved 
greatness when many of us in this 
Chamber today were youngsters with our 
noses buried in school books. To me, 
and to many millions of other Ameri- 
cans, Tom Connally was the living per- 
sonification of a Senator. 

Long before we were old enough to 
appreciate the wisdom and statesman- 
ship he displayed in shaping our na- 
tional and international policies, we knew 
that he looked and acted like a Senator. 
With his striking appearance and old- 
world courtliness, he seemed to belong in 
the Senate. And now, after the passage 
of many years, I am more than ever con- 
vinced that indeed he did. 

There have been and will be countless 
eulogies to Tom Connally, but I espe- 
cially commend to my colleagues this 
editorial from the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram of Tuesday morning, October 29: 

Tom CONNALLY HELPED MAKE HISTORY 

Former U.S. Senator Tom Connally lived 
through—and help to make—a lot of his- 
tory. He was a uniformed participant in 
two wars—the Spanish-American War and 
World War I—and a Member of Congress 
during the two World Wars. During the 
second world conflict and its aftermath, he 
occupied the exceedingly important position 
of chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. As such he was a key figure in 
conduct of the war and as vice chairman of 
the U.S. delegation at San Francisco in 1945 
he helped to set up the United Nations. 

Politically, too, he had an active role in 
fashioning history, in the Democratic Na- 
tional Conventions of the twenties and 
thirties. But it was not for his political ac- 
tivities nor even his key part in dealing with 
historic and far-reaching legislation that he 
principally was known during a 36-year 
career in Congress that ended early in 1953. 

He was best known as one of the most 
colorful and articulate figures on Capitol Hill. 
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Tall and physically striking, almost the 
archetype of the traditional Senator in ap- 
pearance, he had a reputation as a floor de- 
bater almost without peer. Few of his col- 
leagues relished crossing tongues with the 
Texas Senator, and word that he was about 
to take on an opponent in rough and tumble 
debate was enough to fill the galleries with 
an expectant audience. 

Certainly no one has arisen since to rival 
him in this respect, and Capitol Hill never 
was the same after his departure, It is prob- 
able that his drawing power as a floor de- 
bater obscured some of his worthwhile work 
for the American peopie. It is a safe guess 
that many of those who now invoke or de- 
nounce the Connally amendment—limiting 
the jurisiction of the World Court to interna- 
tional matters—are little aware of the man 
who authored it and saw to its adoption. 

Perhaps one of the greatest Connally 
legacies—if it is kept firmly in mind by the 
American people—was his declaration that 
“a vigorous and firm foreign policy is neces- 
sary to secure respect for our rights abroad 
and the security of our people at home.” 


ARA Is Dead for This Session 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable speculation in 
recent weeks on the fate of a new ap- 
propriation for the Area Redevelopment 
Administration. As one who has spon- 
sored depressed areas legislation under 
two Presidents, and who has participated 
in the controversy over area redevelop- 
ment, I think I can judge the temper of 
this body and of the country on the sub- 
ject. In my opinion, a new authoriza- 
tion for area redevelopment is dead for 
this session, and possibly for the next as 
well. Although the campaign for the 
new authorization bill has come to a 
standstill, the campaign to rationalize 
away its demise has only begun. 

The favorite whipping boy for the dis- 
gruntled and disappointed bureaucrat is 
the civil rights issue. A recent article in 
the October 30 edition of the Wall Street 
Journal, in discussing the defeat of the 
area redevelopment authorization in 
June of this year states that “much of 
the negative reception probably was 
prompted by southern resentment at the 
President's civil rights moves, officials 
figure.” The fact is that the number of 
southern votes against the bill this past 
year was approximately the same as 
when the program was offered in 1961, 
a year when civil rights played no pos- 
sible part in the decision. This year’s 
bill actually lost because more than half 
of the Republicans previously supporting 
the program were disgusted and dis- 
eppointed with the manner in which it 
had been run, and its lack of accomplish- 
ment. 

Another article appearing earlier in 
the Wall Street Journal attributed the 
loss of support for the modified Senate- 
passed version to “an antidiscrimination 
edict recently issued by the ARA“ which 
“astounded” administration strategists 
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who “concede the bill now faces an up- 
hill battle at best.” What this new edict 
is supposed to be is not identified. I 
regularly get all releases from the ARA 
and I cannot find anything to this effect 
since our committee held hearings the 
end of July. At that time officials of 
the ARA fought tooth and nail to keep 
out of the bill an antidiscrimination 
amendment offered by my Republican 
colleague, ROBERT Tart, JR., of Ohio, It 
is true that in June the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration issued orders put- 
ting into effect a Presidential order 
against discrimination in hiring prac- 
tices on Government-supported projects. 
This did not keep any of the southern 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee from voting for the bill in 
committee in August. 

The real reasons for defeat can be 
traced to the politically motivated, poor- 
ly run administration of the program, 
and the desire on the part of the coun- 
try, reflected in Congress to hold down 
unnecessary spending. When the Presi- 
dent appealed for a tax cut over national 
radio and television network facilities, 
he pledged “an even tighter reign on 
Federal expenditures.” 

No wasteful, inefficient or unnecessary gov- 
ernment activity will be tolerated 

He sad 
on the grounds that it helps employment. 


Members of this House from both sides 
of the aisle have conceded and deplored 
the waste and inefficiency of the Area 
Redevelopment Administration. Under 
these circumstances, the new authoriza- 
tion request is as unnecessary as any 
could be. Yet the ARA’s only justifica- 
tion is the dubious claim that it alleged- 
ly helps employment. Every criteria of 
the President is applicable. I would 
suggest that the Members of this House 
are quite prepared to help the President 
redeem his pledge. 

The plea is now being made that if the 
new authorization is not voted early next 
year, the area redevelopment program 
will go under. Even now it is being de- 
scribed in the press as being “hobbled” 
by adverse criticism and lack of funds. 
I think it is obvious that if anything has 
hobbied aid to depressed areas it is the 
administration of the program itself. 
Criticism has been mounted only be- 
cause of mistakes and the failure on the 
part of the bureaucrats to admit and 
correct these errors in judgment. Aid 
to the truly depressed areas has been 
hobbled also by the fact that the Area 
Redevelopment Administration has spent 
60 percent of its money on projects in 
the underdeveloped areas, not those 
needing the help the most. Officials now 
admit that funds for the urban areas of 
high chronic employment will still be 
available 6 months after rural help is 
exhausted, though both theoretically 
have had the same amount of money to 
use. ` 
According to the Wall Street Journal 
article of October 30, a great deal of 
soul searching is going on now among 
ARA ofäcials on the question of aid to 
motels and hotels. If these same ofi- 
cials had followed the advice of both 
committees in Congress having jurisdic- 
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tion over the program, this soul search- 
ing would have been done long ago. The 
assistant ARA Administrator, Harold W. 
Williams, is also quoted as saying that 
“We may want to take a very hard look 
at any more loans in a field where the 
capacity we added has pushed pretty 
close to giving the industry more than 
it can use.” Critics of the program's 
conduct have been warning of projects 
that merely shift employment for 
months, yet it has never been admitted 
until now. I would be happier with this 
new awareness on the part of the Area 
Redevelopment Administration officials 
if it were not for the fact that it is appar- 
ently spurred by the possible loss of their 
own jobs, not the loss of jobs by those 
they are supposed to be helping. 

Even this change of heart will not be 
sufficient to rescue the program, however. 
Administration leaders know that if it 
should be offered again this session 
it would lose by 20 votes or more. 
Their hope for this bill and for other 
spending measures now being held back 
is tied in with the tax bill. If the tax 
cut goes through this session, then next 
year they can say they have redeemed 
their pledge to hold down expenses in 
the year of the tax cut. Now, they will 
argue, we can afford more spending. If 
the tax bill is held over until the next 
session, the administration will be 
forced to make new pledges of economy 
or run the risk of defeat on taxes. I 
have the feeling that the American peo- 
ple will be willing to wait for a retro- 
active tax cut next year, if it means 
avoiding wasteful programs such as area 
redevelopment. 

J include the Wall Street Journal arti- 
cle of October 30 as part of my remarks: 
U.S. PROGRAM To Arp DEPRESSED AREAS RUNS 

INTO MOUNTING WOES— CRITICS SEE POLITI- 

CAL Pressures GOVERNING GRANTS—END 

CouLtp Come IF FUNDS AREN’T VOTED 

(By Richard F. Janssen) 

WasHINGTON.—A drumfire of criticism and 

the possibility of a death sentence from Con- 
are hobbling the Government's program 
of aid to depressed areas. 

Critics accuse the Area Redevelopment 
Administration, which runs the show, of re- 
sponding more to political pressure than to 
economic need. So far Congress has re- 
jected its bid for further funds to stay in 
business and present prespects for approval 
seem dim, 

Now the ARA is completely out of cash for 
one sort of assistance: grants to help com- 
munities build roads, sewers and other public 
facilities considered vital to luring new in- 
dustry. The agency is rapidly running 
through remaining money for other pur- 

The $45 million still available for 
loans to industry for expansion in rural areas 
and small towns may be exhausted around 
the end of January, bringing at least a tem- 
porary halt to ARA's most intensively used 
program, At the present rate of outgo, the 
#57 million still left for similar loans to busi- 
ness in urban areas will be used up about 
next June 30. 

ARA officials are engaged, meantime,. in 
much soul searching about their oft-chal- 
lenged aid to recreational projects such as 
ski areas. And they're being more careful 
to avoid business expansion loans likely to 
draw protests from competing businessmen. 

A HARD LOOK 

We may want to take a very hard look at 
any more loans in a field where the capacity 
we added has pushed pretty close” to giving 
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the industry more than it can use, says Har- 
old W. Williams, Deputy ARA Administrator. 
Fields where chances for new loans have 
considerably dimmed include steel, plywood, 
apparel and paper production, frozen potato 
processing and hotel building, he reports. 

For fear of overcapacity, in fact, the ARA 
already has turned down loan applications to 
aid a coal mine in Kentucky, a papermill in 
Texas, motels and hotels in upstate New 
York, a wood processing plant in West Vir- 
ginia and a cement factory in South Caro- 
lina. 

This greater selectivity is not significantly 
raising the rejection rate of loan applications 
reaching Washington; it remains at about 50 
percent. But ARA’s fleldmen in each State 
are at least more aware of what's likely to be 
approved now than before as they gain ex- 
perience and training, officials say, so sounder 
applications are reaching headquarters. 

Officials don't even hope to escape all the 
overcapacity criticism this way, though. “On 
almost any project we get, the applicant will 
scream if we don't approve it and his com- 
petitors will scream if we do,“ one says. Fre- 
quently the excess capacity argument isn't 
valid, they counter, because the proposed 
spending is more for modernization than ex- 
pansion, the excess is expected to be wiped 
out soon by rapidly growing demand, or is 
true for an in@ustry nationally but not in a 
particular area. 


CONCRETE RESULTS NOTED 


Despite their troubles, ARA men aren't as 
pessimistic about their future as might be 
expected; only a few staffers have left to seek 
more secure jobs. Officials hope for a con- 
gressional reprieve next year. When the 
House turned down further area funds last 
June it was by only a five-vote margin, and 
much of the negative reception probably was 
prompted by southern resentment at the 
President's civil rights moves, officials figure. 
Because of the lead time“ needed to design 
and build factories backed by ARA loans, 
they didn’t have many concrete results to 
point to them. “But now we're getting to 
the payoff,” says Administrator William L. 
Batt, Jr. “We're breaking ground for plants 
and people are going to work.” 

While liberal Democrats as well as conser- 
vative Republicans have censured ARA, its 
most outspoken critic is Edwin P. Neilan, 
president of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
He views its aid as naked vote buying. With 
“brazen, cynical gall,” he said in a recent 
speech, this “political arm of the New Fron- 
tier already has gone through $191 million to 
subsidize an incredible variety of local boon- 
doggies.” Of the total, he complained, $57 
million has been “squandered on what can 
only be called fun and frolic; happiness 
projects like golf courses, bowling alleys, ski 
resorts, fishing camps, marine playgrounds, 
resort hotels and motels.” 

ARA officials find this needling about rec- 
reational loans particularly vexing. Some of 
them contend such projects are the brightest 
long-run economic hopes for depressed areas 
where mineral resources may be depleted. 
The increasing time Americans have for 
travel, their rising incomes and growing in- 
terest in historical attractions all support 
this position, they say. 

“A ski lift at a summer resort may look 
like a boondoggle, but it can mean the difer- 
ence between summer work only or year- 
round jobs for all the resort’s employees,” 
one official adds. The opposition isn't en- 
tirely logical on another point, ARA men 
maintain. “Somehow, it's respectable to 
make a loan to build a bathing suit factory 
but not to build a swimming pool,” one 
grouses. 

But ARA officials feel constrained from 
firing back publicly. After their plea for 
$456 million was turned down by the House 
last June, the compromise bill substituted 
for it not only knocked $100 million off the 
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request but built in a ban on further loans 
to hotels, motels, and nursing homes; that 
could block many recreational projects. 
There's no early action in sight even on this 
measure. 

While they can, ARA officials are still ap- 
proving some loans for recreational ventures. 
One recently approved loan of $1,232,000 is to 
help turn a worn-down lead, zinc, and silver 
mine near Salt Lake City into a 10,000-acre 
tourist attraction rich in Old West atmos- 
phere, Plans for a lodge, ski lift, golf, rid- 
Ing, and other facilities will save the jobs 
of 187 miners and create 144 new ones, ARA 
men predict. Along with the 25-year, 4-per- 
cent ARA loan, the Anaconda Co., American 
Smelting & Refining Co., United Park City 
Mines Co., and a local group are putting in 
$664,090, ARA says. 

Whatever restraints ARA may face on 
types of projects, its dwindling funds is a 
more severe limitation. ARA can't approve 
any more grants to communities for public 
facilities such as bridges and water mains 
because $40 million of its original $75 mil- 
ion authority for this purpose has already 
been committed, and the other $35 million 
lapsed due to a slow start. While ARA still 
has $58 million of its original $100 million 
left for loans for these facilities, staff men 
say much of it is useless because they can't 
give a hard-pressed community an outright 
grant it would need first. 

ARA has no dearth of applications for loans 
to industry for locating or expanding in 
rural areas and small towns; they total about 
$143 million, but it has only $45 million of 
unobligated funds left for this purpose, I 
expect this pocket will be exhausted around 
the end of January,” one Official estimates, 
If the agency keeps doling out loans to busi- 
nesses for projects in urban areas at the 
present pace, the remaining 657 million of 
this original $100 million authority will last 
until about mid-1964; applications already 
on hand total $70 million. 


Medicare Hearings Announcement 
Applauded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 ` 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the congressional campaign last fall, 
the good people of the 26th District in 
California repeatedly queried me on the 
provisions of the President’s proposal for 
hospital insurance for senior citizens, 
and expressed the need for immediate 
legislation in this area. During those 
brief weeks at home and from the great 
volume of mail received on this subject 
since the beginning of this year, it is 
obvious that medicare is still of primary 
importance to my constituents, and I 
was, therefore, extremely pleased to hear 
the recent announcement of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means that hear- 
ings are scheduled on the matter begin- 
ning November 18. 

Because of its preoccupation with 
other measures of import, particularly 
the tax bill, the Committee on Ways and 
Means found it necessary to defer action 
on medicare. It is hoped the Congress 
will not now become so involved with 
other issues that this vital legislation 
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will once more be overlooked. I applaud 
the committee for its announcement, and 
urge it to act expeditiously. 


Writer Traces Soviet Advances in 5 Short 
Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 1, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include the following col- 
umn by Dr. Robert Morris, “All in 5 
Years.” No American will read this col- 
umn without grave fear for the future of 
our country under the policies being pur- 
sued by the Kennedy administration. 
While President Kennedy extols the 
strides he has made toward peace, the 
truth is that we are losing the cold war 
and Soviet aggression is on the march. 

The column follows: 


ALL IN 5 YEARS 


Recently, I was invited to address the 7th 
anniversary observance of the thrilling 1956 
uprising against Soviet bondage. Five years 
had passed since I had been the speaker for 
this annual occasion. In my opening re- 
marks, I sketched the historical deyelop- 
ments of the intervening years. What I 
found myself reviewing was most distressing. 

Five years ago the frontier of the world 
struggle was deep in Eastern Europe, with 
Soviet forces there almost tottering. Africa 
was Western-oriented from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Cape of Good Hope. The Carib- 
bean was a Western preserve. In South 
America the Communists did not have even 
a toehold. Khrushchev, for all his aggres- 
sions, was ringed by defensive bases in Tur- 
key and in many other Allied countries. 
Laos was a Western outpost. Our Navy was 
without peer. 

Five years is a short time in history; yet, 
look at what the intervening years have 
wrought. Cuba, lying to the west of every 
country in South America, is a bristling 
Soviet bastion. A grim Communist expe- 
ditionary force, with missiles, Migs, and 
tanks, is bivouacked there. Soviet subma- 
mines and “fishing” trawlers prowl the Car- 
ibbean, exporting agents and saboteurs to 
every country in South America, The So- 
viets have a base now in British Guiana, 
while Brazil which dominates the continent, 
is in hands distinctly pro-Communist. 

In fact, the datelines of the world conflict 
are now the Florida Straits and Key West, 
adding a psychological advantage to the 
Communist gains. 

Around the world, the march down the 
southeast. Asia sector continues unchecked. 
The West is evacuating Africa and a whole 
cast of front runners for Khrushehev—the 
Ben Bellas and the Nkrumas—are filling the 
vacuum. 

But, as this Soviet “locomotive of history“ 
moves on, resistance here at home is abating. 
Our neglect of sea power is only one reflec- 
tion of this inexplicable trend. 

Vice Adm. John S. McCain, Jr., recently 
made an important speech that dramatically 
Teyeals how we are gradually losing control 
of the seas to the Soviet enemy. 

There are four strategic bottlenecks of 
world sea power: the Panama Canal, the 
Malacca Straits and Singapore, the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and the Suez Canal-Red Sea 
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complex. Five years ago these were pre- 
dominantly Western controlled. 

Now, Soviet Cuba and Communist British 
Guiana strategically threaten the Panama 
Canal. Khrushchey’s ally, Sukarno, with a 
Davy led by a Soviet cruiser and 25 Soviet 
submarines, menaces the Malacca Straits. 
Ben Bella and Soviet technicians are now 
moving on Gibraltar. Nasser, the Egyptian 
dictator, firmly allled with Soviet power, 
holds Suez at the northern outlet of the 
Middle East bottleneck while he and the 
Soviets control Yemen at the neck of the 
Red Sea, where Khrushchev is building a 
giant airfield. 

Instead of reacting as our Navy men insist, 
we are actually reducing our seapower. Ad- 
miral McCain points out that, whereas we 
had several thousand merchant ships at the 
end of World War H. we now have only 900 
with but 58 building. The Soviets, starting 
with virtually none at the war's end, now 
have 1,100, with 235 building. While our 
Navy is declining at the rate of 4 percent 
annually, they will double their merchant 
fleet by 1970. 

This decline is taking place in all phases 
of our seapower and is but a reflection of the 
retreat of the United States that appears to 
be underway on all fronts, Yet, ironically, 
expressions of indignation are reserved, not 
for those people responsible for our decline, 
but rather for the troubled few who raise 
their voices to oppose the trend. 


Rhodes Gets Ohio State Employment 
Service Falsifying Clues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, continuing 
its expose of the Cleveland office of 
Ohio’s Employment Service, the Plain 
Dealer reveals how Gov. James Rhodes 
received the first anonymous tips, ap- 
parently from employees of the office 
who had been asked to falsify records to 
show more job placements than had 
actually been made. 

In addition to this article, I wish to in- 
clude an article reporting the reactions 
of Willard P. Dudley, the new director of 
the Ohio Employment Service, who 
moved swiftly to follow up the hints of 
corruption, and the text of one of the 
anonymous letters: 

RHODES Gets Onto STATE EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
ice FAL STI NG CLUES 
(By Sanford Watzman) 

Col unnus.— The inside story of how rec- 
ords were falsified in the Cleveland area 
office of the Ohio State Employment Service 
(OSES) began unfolding in the statehouse 
mall. 

Two anonymous letters dated May 11 and 
May 31 arrived at the office of Gov. James A. 
Rhodes, They were signed “Employees of 
Ohio State Employment Service.” 

The letters named some names, told the 
Governor what to look for and where to look. 

Rhodes forwarded the letters to Willard P. 
Dudley, administrator of the bureau of un- 
employment compensation (BUC), which 
includes OSES. This cabinet official sent 
investigators to Cleveland and later went 
there himself in a search for the truth. 

He decided to ignore the fact that prior 
State and Federal inspections had uncovered 
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nothing and had quieted some earlier suspi- 
cions, For the most part these had been 
routine checks to see whether statistics were 
in balance, 

Dudley went further, communicating on a 
wide front with job applicants and employers 
to see whether persons recorded as hired had 
actually been given jobs, He discovered that 
many of the purported job placements were 
phony. 

The informants were pleased. Although 
no one knew who they were, obviously they 
were in a position to watch what was going 
on, Convinced that the Governor meant 
business, they sent him a third letter and 
more clues on June 12. 

The first letter to Rhodes said: In your 
commendable effort to cut down on wastage 
in State spending, you might investigate the 
Cleveland offices of the Employment Service. 

“On the surface we are doing a bangup 
job. The truth of the matter is the State 
could get along very nicely with one-third of 
the personnel they now have in the Employ- 
ment Service. 

»The staffing of our office depends largely 
on the number of placements made. The 
more hires made, the larger staff we have 
earned." (Editor's Note: This is not true, 
but many OSES employees had been led to 
believe that it was true.) 

The letter then enumerated methods used 
in falsifying job placement records: 

DOUBLE POSTAL CARDS 

These are sent routinely to job applicants. 
One-half of the card inquires whether the 
applicant has succeeded in finding work 
since he registered at OSES. 

The second half is a reply card. The ap- 
plicant indicates on it whether he is working 
and, if so, where. 

As the replies came in, OSES interviewers 
took credit for a job placement, even in those 
instances where the applicant found work 
without help from OSES. 

DOCTORING OF RECORDS 

Notations such as “N.H.” (for not hired) 
were erased and to Hired.“ The 
informants observed: “Not only is this a 
false count, but the applicant is considered 
hired and is not considered for any job that 
might come in.“ 

FABRICATION OF RECORDS 


When it was learned that an applicant had 


ould quickly complain. 

8 was restricted to cases of 
job applicants who had either exhausted 
their unemployment benefits or else were not 
eligible for such payments. 

“ihe informants gave Dudley a number of 
other suggestions. For instance, they said 
a five-man staff at the Casual Labor Office, 
1433 E. 12th Street, was too large for the 
amount of work accomplished. This staff 
has since been reduced to two persons. 

COPY OF NOTE SENT TO WIRTZ 


A copy of the first letter to Rhodes was 
sent by the authors to W. Willard Wirtz, U.S. 
Secretary of Labor. Wirtz forwarded it to 
John L. Craig, regional ‘administrator in 
Cleveland of the Labor Department's Bureau 
of Employment Security (BES). 

Craig wrote to Dudley on June 8: “While 
ordinarily we do not give much considera- 
tion to anonymous letters, the specifics in 
this letter may indicate an investigation 
would be in order.” 

Craig said his staff was available for as- 
sistance, but Dudley had already started out 
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on his own. The Federal Government is in- 
terested because it contributes all the funds 
for the OSES operation, although the State 
administers the program. 

The Labor Department is worried about 
inaccurate reporting of job placements 
around the country. It even suspects fraud 
in some places. 

This is shown by a departmental letter 
dated May 1, that was circularized to Dudley 
and his counterparts in other States. The 
letter said validation of job placements would 
henceforth be required. 

It asserted: “Knowledge of the volume of 
activities performed in State employment 
offices is essential for planning, supervising, 
and evaluating program operations; for 
budgeting staff and equipment; for reporting 
to Congress; and economic analysis." 

The letter then told how careless reporting 
could present a false picture to Government 
planners, and it warned that reporting 
might contain “even deliberate misrepre- 
sentation to show a more favorable picture 
than is actually warranted.” 

It called attention to a Federal law which 
punishes falsification of records by a 5- 
year prison term or a $10,000 fine or both. 

This letter did not precipitate Dudley’s in- 
vestigation, because Ohio was one State that 
already had in operation a routine program 
that ostensibly and at intervals “validated” 
job placements reports. 

It took the anonymous letter to show how 
inadequate this program was. 


DuDLEY TELLS OF MOVE ON FALSIFYING 


CoLuMBUs.—Willard P. Dudley was asked 
why he took it so seriously and moved so 
assertively when he heard that some of his 
subordinates in Cleveland might be falsify- 
ing job placement records, 

“Business is business, and you have to 
have it in government,” he replied. ‘How 
are you golng to know where you stand un- 
less you can trust the reports you get?” 

Dudley, 53, of Springfield, is State admin- 
istrator of the Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation, parent agency of the Ohio 
State Employment Service. Gov. James A. 
Rhodes appointed him to the post March 4. 

Dudley made it known immediately that 
he was going to insist on a day's work for 
a day's pay. He began a review of his pay- 
roll, which approached $3.5 million annually, 
to see whether all the jobs it covered 
roughly 2,900—could be justified, 

Then he proceeded with a series of layoffs, 
brushing aside criticism that he was weak- 
ening the employment service. For instance, 
he abolished the position of district man- 
ager, closing 6 district offices around the 
State that had employed 56 persons. 

Dudley had conferred with the district 
managers here on March 27 to apprise them 
of his intentions. Ward A. Riley was then 
district manager for Cuyahoga, Lake, and 
Geauga Counties. 

It was against the background of this and 
other reorganizational moves that false re- 
porting of work achievements by some OSES 
staff members in Cleveland picked up mo- 
mentum. 

Dudley observes: “It doesn't matter to me 
that the Federal Government pays for OSES 
operations, that Im saving money for Wash- 
ington rather than for Governor Rhodes’ aus- 
terity program. After all, I’m a Federal tax- 
payer too.“ 

Dudley was asked why he was so sparing 
in disciplinary action—why he imposed only 
demotion upon two executives and did not 
proceed against their subordinates. 

“The truth is,” he said, “that my bark is 
worse than my bite. I know I can be criti- 
cized for this, but Im not a policeman by 
profession, and all I’m interested in really is 

an efficient and honest operation. 

“I don’t have to punish these people. I've 
shaken things up and reassigned most of 
them. They know they’re being watched 
from now on, and I'm sure this will never 
happen again. 
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“Now, if I were to punish them I’d run into 
complications and red tape. The higher-ups 
wouid appeal to the Civil Service Commission, 
and I'd get tied up there. Id probably lose, 
too, on an appeal if my evidence weren't 
solid, That has happened. 

“As to lower echelons, it wouldn't be fair 
to punish them, even if I had a good case 
against them, unless I could make it stick 
with the higher-ups.” 

Dudley laid off 19 persons in Cleveland 
after he finished his investigation. Most of 
them were not involved in the frauds. He 
said he selected those persons for layoffs be- 
cause they were not needed and because they 
lacked the experience of those he had spared. 

There has been grumbling about this in 
the Cleveland office, with the administrator 
being accused of unfairness, 

Dudley was vice president and general 
manager of the Ohio Steel Foundry Co. until 
September 1, 1962. He joined the company 
32 years before that as an accountant. 

Dudley still lives in Springfield with his 
wife, Lillian. They have two grown sons and 
four grandchildren, 

He has been active in Lima and Springfield 
in chamber of commerce, Boy Scout, and 
YMCA affairs. 

Hon. JAMES A. RHODES, 
Columbus, Ohio, 

Dear Sm: We as a group of OSES employees 
who agree with your economy measures wish 
to furnish you with more evidence in sup- 
port of the letter we forwarded to you on 
May 11 regarding false figures on job place- 
ments and waste of personnel. 

Again we call your attention to the fact 
that other things are taken into considera- 
tion in determining our staff needs such as 
employer contacts, referrals, new registra- 
tions, promotional telephone calls, etc., but 
the main function is placements made. If 
we don't make the placements we don’t earn 
our staff. If a legitimate count was made 
on our placements the personnel in the 
Cleveland area OSES offices would be cut in 
half resulting in a terrific savings in funds. 

The first part of this month we were told 
by our supervisors that if we did not in- 
crease our placements by May 25 (the end 
of the month report) more personnel would 
be laid off June 1. Here is what was done in 
the sales office which was very low in place- 
ments for the month. Open orders were 
checked to see if any referrals had been made. 
If there were referrals, but were not hired 
by the employer, the symbols DNR (did not 
report) or NH (not hired) were erased and 
one of those referred was marked a hire, 
The order was then marked “Filled and 
Closed by OSES” and another new order for 
the same employer was immediately rewrit- 
ten, This would give the impression that the 
employer hired an applicant we sent to him 
and again placed another order for a job 
opening. This is strictly false; the real pic- 
ture is that this order from the employer 
had been lying around on someone's desk, 
unfilled, for quite a while and would still 
be unfilled if the hire were not falsified. 
Not only is this a false count, but the ap- 
plicant is considered hired and is not con- 
sidered for any job that might come in. 


Trial by Jury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, today’s 


issue of the Washington Evening Star 
contains an editorial which I think is 
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most significant. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record, I include herewith a copy of the 
Star’s editorial: 

TRIAL BY JURY 


The American people might well have been 
shocked by the position which the Depart- 
ment of Justice took in the criminal attempt 
case against Mississippi's Governor Barnett. 
Evidently they were not shocked. But this 
at best is a tribute to the inuring effect of 
an age in which shock Is relentlessly piled on 
top of shock. 

The essential question is whether the 
Governor is entitled to a jury trial for vio- 
lating a Federal court order opening the 
University of Mississippi to James Meredith, 
or whether he can be summarily tried by the 
judges. In a summary trial there is no in- 
dictment and no jury. 

Solicitor General Cox, representing the 
Government in the Supreme Court earlier 
this month, argued against a jury trial. The 
thrust of his argument was that juries, at 
least Southern juries, cannot be trusted in 
racial cases, and that therefore they should 
be dispensed with. Contempt trials without 
Juries, he contended, “are indispensable to 
upholding the rule of law” and to the safe- 
guarding of minority rights. 

This is a fallacious argument. Criminal 
contempt prosecutions are not designed to 
obtain compliance with a valid court order. 
That can be done in a civil contempt pro- 
ceeding by putting a man in Jail and keeping 
him there until he obeys the order. No one 
disputes this. The significant point is that 
he can obtain his freedom simply by obeying 
the order. 

Criminal contempt is a different kettle of 
fish. Its purpose is to punish a man for past 
disobedience, mueh as he might be punished 
for committing any other crime, The dif- 
ference is that in the latter situation no one 
would suggest that he should be denied a 
jury trial—even though a Mississippi jury 
in a racial issue might refuse to convict him. 

On March 31, 1958, the Supreme Court in 
a 5 to 4 ruling upheld the summary trial and 
conviction of two Communists for criminal 
contempt. Justice Black was joined by the 
Chief Justice and by Justice Douglas in a 
powerful dissent. (Justice Brennan dis- 
sented in a separate opinion.) After polnt- 
ing out the difference between civil con- 
tempt, designed to obtain compliance, and 
criminal contempt, designed to punish, 
Justice Black observed: 

“Summary trial of criminal contempt, as 
now practiced, allows a single functionary of 
the state, a judge, to law down the law, to 
prosecute those whom he believes have vio- 
lated his command (as interpreted by him), 
to sit in judgment“ on his own charges, and 
then within the broadest kind of bounds to 
punish as he sees fit. It seems inconsistent 
with the most rudimentary principles of our 
system of criminal justice, a system carefully 
developed throughout the centuries to pre- 
vent oppressive enforcement of oppressive 
laws, to concentrate this much power in the 
hands of any officer of the state. No official, 
regardless of his position or the purity and 
nobleness of his character, should be granted 
such autocratic omnipotence. Indeed if any 
other officer were presumptuous enough to 
claim such power I cannot believe the courts 
would tolerate it for an instant under the 
Constitution.” 

To the argument that courts surely have 
this summary power because they have al- 
ways been thought to have it, Justice Black 
retorted: “There is no valid reason why they 
[the courts] should be singled out for an 
extraordinary and essentially arbitrary mode 
of enforcement. Unfortunately Judges and 
lawyers have told each other the contrary so 
often that they have come to accept it as the 
gospel truth.” ; 
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But back to Governor Barnett. Once again 
this issue of the right to a jury trial is before 
the High Court and the public should not be 
unaware or indifferent, 

For our part, we would like to suggest two 
things. If the Department of Justice is right 
in its contention that Juries are not to be 
trusted in criminal contempt cases in Missis- 
sippi, it follows as a matter of law that they 
are not to be trusted in any other State. 
Second, it is wrong to think that minority 
rights are served by denying jury trials in 
summary proceedings. The real effect is to 
threaten, if not to subvert, the rights of all 
of us. 


Kennedy Tax Policies Called 
Irresponsible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing column by Henry Hazlitt in the No- 
vember 4 issue of Newsweek, may help to 
point up to some the fiscal irresponsi- 
bility of the tax proposals demanded by 
President Kennedy: 

Tax Cur IN WONDERLAND 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Iam going to try to explain Secretary Dil- 
lon’s position on taxes. His argument may 
be a little difficult to follow, so I advise you 
te fasten your seat belts. 

Testifying before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in favor of a tax cut of $11.1 billion 
over a 2-year period, the Treasury Secretary 
predicted that if this tax cut were made 
there would be a budget deficit in the pres- 
ent fiscal year, which ends June 30, of 89.2 
billion, and in the next fiscal year also of 
$9.2 billion. 

Well, you may think naively, that's a 
deficit of $18.4 billion over the next 2 years; 
so if Congress does not pass the $11.1 billion 
tax cut, that will at least reduce the com- 
bined deficit to $7.3 billion—and though it 
wouldn't exactly be fiscally responsible to 
plan such deficits, it would be at least some- 
thing to reduce their size. 

But here Dillon will set your arithmetic 
straight. No; if you don't cut taxes $11 bil- 
lion, the budget deficits will be bigger. They 
will probably rise in the next fiscal year 
(1965) to $10 or 8312 Dillion, and in 
the 1966 fiscal year to $15 to §20 bil- 
lion. And if Congress does cut taxes? Then, 
“with good luck,” the Secretary thinks the 
budget could be balanced in the 1967 fiscal 
year, and he even sees “no reason why” it 
should not be balanced in 1968. So the 
choice in the immediate years ahead is only 
between huge deficits and enormous deficits, 
and there is only a vague hope that the 
budget will someday be balanced again. 

WIDE OF THE MARK : 

Before we examine the theory behind this 
arithmetic, let's glance at Dillon's record as 
a budget forecaster. On March 24, 1961, he 
(through Mr. Kennedy) forecast a deficit of 
22.1 billion for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1062; the actual deficit was $6.3 billion. 
For the fiscal year ended June 30 last, he 
originally forecast a surplus of $463 million; 
there was actually a deficit of $6.2 billion, If 
his estimates, made only about a year in ad- 
vance, fell so wide of the mark, what value 
can we attach to estimates for 2, 3, and 4 
years ahead? 

The on which Dillon's estimates rest 
is that only by continuous budget deficits can 
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prosperity be assured. If we don't cut taxes, 
his logic runs, there will be a recession, and 
then we will have to have massive additional 
Federal expenditures to stimulate the econ- 
omy. 

The belief that budget deficits are neces- 
sary for prosperity and that balanced budg- 
ets or surpluses bring recession has been 
thoroughly discredited, again and again, 
statistically and theoretically. Comparisons 
of the 64 quarter years till the end of 1962, 
for example, compiled by the Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute, show that in 51 
quarter years with a rising GNP, more than 
half (28) were associated with a Federal sur- 
plus and only 23 with a deficit, while of 13 
quarters with declining GNP, nearly all (12) 
were associated with a deficit (Newsweek, 
April 22). 

IRRESPONSIBLE 

What really counts for employment and 
prosperity is a proper working relationship 
of wage rates and prices. When wage rates 
race ahead of prices and threaten to wipe 
out profit margins, there la unemployment 
and recession. 

So, far from huge and continuous budget 
deficits being necessary to prosperity, they 
are a major threat to any sound prosperity. 
Nothing could do more than the administra- 
tion's present planning of continuous huge 
deficits to aggravate the balance-of-pay- 
ments crisis and undermine world confidence 
in the dollar. 

A tax cut can permanently help business 
only if it accompanies a balanced budget. 
The tax-cut bill that passed the House by 
271 to 155 is a sham. We have not earned 
a tax cut. The Kennedy administration has 
not only opposed any matching cuts in 
spending, but is constantly proposing new 
expenditures. As Congressman BRUCE ALGER 
put it: “The proponents of this measure 
almost disregard, as though nonexistent, our 
national debt and deficit financing over the 
years. We are borrowing money to cut taxes. 
This is morally and financially wrong.” 

And, one might add, the height of fiscal 
irresponsibility. 


Vice President Lyndon Johnson’s Remarks 
at the George Marshall Memorial Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEACUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I had the honor and pleasure to attend 
the George Marshall Memorial dinner 
last week, and enjoyed particularly the 
tribute paid to this great soldier and 
statesman by our Vice President, the 
Honorable LYNDON JOHNSON. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include Mr. JOHNSON’S 
speech: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESDENT LYNDON B. JOHN- 
_ son, GEORGE MARSHALL MEMORIAL DINNER, 

WASHINGTON, D.C., OCTOBER 23, 1963 

On this occasion, honoring the great man 
we do, the temptation is very strong to eulo- 
gize and memorialize. For all of us who knew 
him, whether as soldier or statesman or 
friend, our memories carry the strongest 
sense of respect and awe for one of the most 

Americans of our history— 
George Catlett Marshall. 

In the context of eulogy, we could review 

his remarkable career, dwell upon the high 
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trusts which he held, and pay just tribute 
to the success of the enterprises he led and 
the programs he initiated in support of the 
cause of freedom. 

But to speak of George Marshall in the 
past tense would be an injustice to this oc- 
casion—and to these times. Out of the his- 
toric years of the middle 20th century, other 
men may have written their names on the 
record of history with a more flamboyant 
hand. But as that record comes into truer 
perspective, the name and record of George 
Marshall stands forth in bolder relief as a 
continuing influence upon our times. 

As soldier, he guided the forces of freedom 
to victory in the first global war. As states- 
man, he set in motion new forces of freedom 
to make that first global war also the last 
such conflict. 

Today the harvest Is ripening in the flelds 
which were sown by this unselfish and dedi- 
cated man, and there are lessons for us to 
apply—lessons from both the work he pur- 
sued and the spirit of character he exempli- 
fled. 

In pursuit of the victory in World War II. 
George Marshall offered his countrymen a 
living lesson of the necessity for confidence, 
for perseverance, for courage. He helped to 
teach us an indelible lesson about the neces- 
sity for allies and the equally imperative 
necessity for unity within a free alliance. 
Likewise, in his direction of our strategies, 
he taught much that ts invaluable about 
keeping first things first, fixing upon our ob- 
jectives and pursuing them steadfastly with- 
out distraction, division or diversion. 

As statesman, George Marshall again im- 
bued our national policies and purposes with 
these same concepts. While he will never be 
forgotten as a soldier, history will surely 
honor him more highly for helping his coun- 
trymen to understand that the victories of 
peace are to be won by those nations which 
pursue their objectives in a straight line of 
dedicated purpose—without distractions, 
divisions or diversion. 

Two decades ago, on the very eve of our 
greatest national danger, George Marshall 
took command of an army equipped with 
broomsticks. No general could have had 
much confidence in that army’s readiness. 
But George Marshall did have confidence in 
the American people—and in their political 
systems. On the foundation of that confi- 
dence, he persevered without despair, with- 
out deriding the system or its leaders, with- 
out doubting the people. Through the dark 
days of “Too Little, Too Late“ days many 
of us still remember so vividly from the 
Southwest Pacific—his unwavering con- 
fidence inspired in his countrymen the con- 
fidence indispensable for a great and suc- 
cessful national effort. 

Only a few years later, 16 years ago now, 
civilian George Marshall as Secretary of 
State saw the nations which had been lib- 
erated at such sacrifice from one aggression 
lying prostrate before a new aggressor. 

Europe's harvest had failed. France was 
free, but without food. England was safe, 
but without coal for heat. Italy was lib- 
erated, but a Communist coalition was with- 
in 10 percent of occupying control of the 
government. Greece saw guerrillas advanc- 
ing across the countryside to within 20 
miles of Athens. Turkey was resisting Com- 
munist claims to vital provinces. 

Only 3 years after the end of the war, that 
great victory seemed destined to be made 
hollow—the sacrifices to have been in vain. 

George Marshall knew how desperately 
men everywhere wanted peace. At that de- 
cisive moment, he instilled.into our policy 
the simple but powerful proposition that 
those who want peace must be strong enough 
to keep peace. On that proposition, Amer- 
ica has stood ever since—and stands tonight. 

In Greece and Turkey, in Western Europe 
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and southeastern Asia, we as a nation have 
held steadfastly to a straight line purpase 
of building strength, military, economic, and 
political. Because we have built it, because 
other freemen have joined with us in main- 
taining it, because together we have demon- 
strated our willingness to use it, we are to- 
day realizing exactly the results George Mar- 
shall foresaw. 

We have negotiated and ratified the test 
ban treaty because we are strong, not be- 
cause we are weak. We are encountering 
and exploring other opportunities for other 
negotiations and other agreements because 
our adversaries learned beyond all doubt 1 
year ago in Cuba that we not only have the 
strength to meet aggression but we have the 
will to use that strength against any who 
would breach the peace in our hemisphere, 
or in the world. 

George Marshall is gone. The great ar- 
mies he commanded have been disbanded. 
The great plan which bore his name has long 
since ended. But his influence continues 
to shake the world in which we live tonight. 

As his works live on, so the spirit of his 
character should also live on in our lives 
today. Few men of our times have made 30 
great or so indelible an imprint of character 
as did George Marshall, Had he been a 
selfish or self-centered man, had be been a 
partisan, had he been less respectful of the 
institutions of our system or less confident 
of the capacity of our people, the history we 
aur tonight might be very different than 
tis, 

Once, when he was asked about his poli- 
tics, George Marshall replied, My father 
was a Democrat, my mother was a Republi- 
can—I am an Episcopalian.” 

Such an answer seems inconsistent in this 
era when partisanship is so exalted by many 
as the first duty of citizenship. But a more 
partisan, more self-seeking man could not 
have accomplished for freedom and for 
America what George Marshall accomplished. 

The lesson of this example applies to us 
all. Over the past quarter century, our sys- 
tem and our people have been challenged as 
never before. We have been challenged to 
meet new opportunities and new responsi- 
bilities by new means and methods, new 
policies and purposes. We have succeeded in 
our response because our system, our insti- 
tutions and our traditions have been free of 
dogma and have permitted us to exercise’ the 
genius of innovation and inventions under a 
free and flexible system. 

Today we have reached a point of new 
responsibility and new opportunity. We can- 
not know fully the forces responsible for the 
evidences of change within the system of 
communism. We realize the objective of 
that system for world domination has not 
changed—and will not change. We do not 
realistically expect the character of com- 
munism to be negotiated away by the repre- 
sentatives of communism who come to the 
conference table, 

But we must and we shall hold steadfastly 
to the character and objectives of our own 
society. We shall not reject realistic op- 
portunities that arise to relax tensions and 
promote honorable peace. We can know and 
believe that in a world which wants peace, 
the most telling pressure we can exert upon 
the Communist system will be a continuing 
pressure for peace. Peace and freedom are 
the points of our offensive, The free world 
has the offensive for peace today—and we 
shall keep it. 

We shall keep it by maintaining both the 
strength of our arms and the initiative of 
our diplomacy—meeting new challenges as 
new opportunities. As citizens, let us fill 

our roles by exemplifying in our citizenship 
Dates qualities of George Marshall—confi- 
dence, perseverance, courage, and unselfish- 
ness, 
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Anniversary of Czechoslovak Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
day marked the 45th anniversary of the 
birth of the Czechoslovak Republic. All 
over the world free people once again 
raise their voices in encoragement and 
sympathy to the people of that valiant 
nation which has been under Communist 
domination for more than 15 years. 

Despite oppression and brutal domina- 
tion at the hands of the Communist 
forces, the spirit of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public and the heritage of greatness 
which the free leaders of that proud na- 
tion have left behind still is enshrined 
in the hearts of their sons and daughters, 
both within their homeland and abroad. 

Suffering under the twin disasters of 
6 years under Nazi totalitarianism, the 
Czechoslovak people from 1948 have en- 
dured the terrible yoke of communism. 

Despite the fact that the people of 
Czechoslovakia have been suppressed by 
totalitarian powers, incorporated forcibly 
into the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, deprived of their individual political, 
economic, and religious freedoms, the 
people of that country long for the day 
when their country will once again re- 
sume its rightful place in the family of 
free nations. 

It is my earnest hope that the people 
of Czechoslovakia will draw encourage- 
ment from the warm regard which our 
country holds for them. 

American sympathy with the plight of 
the Czechoslovakian people has been 
manifest in our press and in Congress. 
AEE R AE dior aap renee baat oni 
years following the founding of the Re- 
public on October 28, 1918. Those years 
were marked by the enlightened leader- 
ship of Presidents T. G. Masaryk and 
Eduard Benes. The development and 
progress of that nation established for 
it an international reputation as a model 
of democracy in Europe. 

It behooves all who enjoy the fruits 
of a free society to recall the tragedy 
which the Czechoslovakian people have 
been forced to endure. In the postwar 
period from 1945 to 1948, the fate of that 
country was in the balance until that 
fateful day in February of 1948 when a 
Communist coup took over the Govern- 
ment and initiated the 15 years of suffer- 
ing for the Czechoslovak people. 

In those 15 years, the failures of the 
Communist regime in its attempt to im- 
pose a foreign ideology on Czechoslovakia 
are well known. 

In attempting to control the fires of 
freedom, the Communist regime has 
tried to eliminate all the humanitarian 
ideals so cherished by that country’s 
people, 

The mute evidence of that failure lies 
in the barbed wire and mine fields sepa- 
rating the people from the free world. 
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On the 45th anniversary of the birth 
of the Czechoslovak Republic, I want to 
extend my best wishes to the people of 
that brave country and to all Americans 
of Czechoslovakian ancestry. I join in 
the prayer that the oppression of their 
native land may soon be ended. 


Aggression Is Always Wrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most heartening developments in 
recent years is the evidence of a growing 
revolt among young people of this 
country against burgeoning statism 
and big government. A particularly 
thoughtful and lucid statement of the 
libertarian philosophy underlying this 
revolt has been written by a George- 
town University student, Mr. Craig 
Howell, who, incidentally, is the son of 
a member of my staff. 

In this article, Mr. Howell quite cor- 
rectly equates “aggressive actions by the 
state against its own citizens” with 
aggressive actions in international re- 
lations. 

I commend this article, which was 
published in the October issue of the 
Freeman, to the attention of my col- 
leagues, 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include the full text of 
the article: 

AGGRESSION Is ALWAYS WRONG 


(By Craig Howell) 

When a peaceful person condemns all ag- 
gressive wars by one country another, 
he is understood and applauded by the over- 
whelming majority of the American people. 
Yet when the same peaceful person con- 
demns all aggressive actions by the state 
against its own citizens, he is misunderstood 
and repudiated by almost all of his fellow 
citizens. 

The welfare statist invariably condemns 
the leaders of any nation who declare war 
against a small and peaceful neighbor. The 
same welfare statist always voices approval 
when his own leaders use force at home to de- 
spoil some for the alleged benefit of others. 

In reality, the conventional rationaliza- 
tions of the Socialists would, if consistently 
applied, also justify most wars of aggression 
by one country againt another. The liber- 
tarian, however, is against the use of aggres- 
sive force at home for exactly the same rea- 
son he is against it abroad; that is, his 
fundamental tenet is that no person has a 
moral right to initiate coercive action against 
another person. The libertarian is convinced 
that no person has any moral or legitimate 
right to advocate or use force except to de- 
fend himself against domestic and foreign 
aggressors who try to deprive him of his life, 
liberty, and property. 

The conventional liberal, however, has no 
basic philosophy on the use of force. For ex- 
examine the various plans he 
unemployment 


unionism, subsidies to farmers, price con- 
trols, and a hundred similar schemes. With- 
out exception, all are based on the principle 
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of using force against peaceful persons to 
make them conform to the wishes of others. 
The primary justification advanced by the 
welfare statist is that these schemes are 
popular; therefore, they must also be morally 
good. But is such a conclusion warranted? 
Does the popularity of an action affect its 
morality? 

Now suppose that we applied this criterion 
to the morality of an aggressive war. Let us 
say that the people in nation X overwhelm- 
ingly desire an attack on country Y—not a 
rare occurrence in world history. If our lib- 
erals would be consistent with themselves, 
they would have to say that the attack, be- 
ing popular, would also be right. But, natu- 
rally, they would say no such thing; they 
would vigorously denounce such a war, thus 
admitting that morality is not to be deter- 
mined by public opinion polls. 

A variation of the foregoing theme is the 
welfare-statist assertion that if a given pro- 
posal has been duly legalized, then its ethical 
merits are no longer open to question. So, 
let us assume that the Parliament and Presi- 
dent of nation X have legally authorized 
war on country T. Does this meet their 
moral standards; or will the liberals again 
have to revise their proposition and admit 
that legality cannot determine morality? 

A DOUBLE STANDARD 

Reference to the just and unjust causes 
of war can be particularly valuable when we 
try to expose the fallacy in what is perhaps 
the liberals most persuasive contention: that 
the programs of the welfare state aim to help 
those Who are really in need of great help. 
They usually do not deny that the social 
gains they are seeking are attainable only if 
the money of some is forcibly seized and 
granted to others. They do deny that any 
impropriety is involved in the process; on the 
contrary, they proudly announce, the welfare 
state merely enforces the undoubted axiom 
that one man’s need has precedence over 
another man's luxury. “How noble and up- 
standing,” exclaim many. But the danger of 
this principle becomes quite clear if it is 
utilized to Judge the rightness or wrongness 
of an aggressive war. A single, concrete 
example from recent history can illustrate. 

In the 1930's Japan was certainly in an un- 
enviable spot. There was not nearly enough 
room or land to support its booming popula- 
tion, It lacked many crucial raw materials, 
Both industry and agriculture were com- 
paratively backward. Able technicians and 
skilled workmen were still scarce. If ever a 
country was in desperate economic need, 
Japan was. Yet, very few people have gone 
so far as to maintain that its need fully and 
morally justified its chosen solution to its 
problems—aggressive military imperialism. 
And if Japan's wants gave it no right to the 
land or property of other nations, then whose 
wants would? The inevitable answer is; No- 
body’s. This holds true not only for under- 
privileged countries but also for underprivi- 
leged persons. If we really want to help 
them, as we should, we can contribute to 
various local, national, and international 
charities, The essential point remains, how- 
ever; no one has a right to something he 
has not earned. 

WARLIKE MEASURES AT HOME 


At this juncture, let us consider exactly 
when liberal lovers of peace would approve 
of a declaration of war. We see that their 
standard of a just war is virtually identical 
to the libertarian standard of the just use 
of any kind of force. Only defensive wars 
and defensive force meet with the appro- 
bation of true workers for liberty and peace 
in the world. Our basic rights come from 
God himself. So long as we do not use our 
rights to violate the equal rights of our 
neighbors, we may exercise our free will as 
we see fit. 

Liberals suffer a myopia; an inability to 
see that agressive force is used to build the 
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welfare state. True, there is considerably 
less outright violence in tax collections for 
interventionism than in full-scale war. Big 
Government relies much more on the threat 
of force, rather than on its actual employ- 
ment, to promote the payment of taxes. But 
anyone could easily witness the transforma- 
tion of potential energy into kinetic energy— 
the threat into the reality—by trying to 
spend for himself the portion of his taxes 
which would go for, say, farm subsidies. Not 
surprisingly, few citizens have made this in- 
teresting experiment. 

Returning to our basic comparison, we can 
now say this: the notion that coercive action.» 
is a legitimate means to attain some desired 
goal underlies both the welfare state and 
the war of agression. The fact that force is 
merely threatened to attain that goal does 
not make it any better. A country that 
makes unfair demands for money or land 
from another country is not to be com- 
mended if it obtains what it wants by threats 
instead of by brute strength. Intimidation 
may be more veiled than outright aggres- 
sion; ethically, however, there is no sub- 
stantial difference between the two. Most 
Americans do not hesitate to condemn both 
methods, at least as instruments of foreign 
policy. . 

Then why do we not all condemn them as 
instruments of domestic policy, too? There 
is no reason why our attitude toward aggres- 
sion abroad should differ from our attitude 
toward coercion in our own homeland. The 
same principles make us realize that com- 
promise with either practice is a moral im- 
possibility, because of thelr intrinsic evil. If 
all upstanding citizens regard themselves os 
perfectly justified when they stoutly refuse 
to excuse any and all wars of aggression, 
then no one may logically assail as wild- 
eyed extremists” those lovers of liberty who 
do not approve of any act of coercion to sup- 
port the welfare state. If all righteous peo- 
ple accept the worth of the Ten Command- 
ments, then no one may logically denounce 
as “radical rightists” those who do not tol- 
erate wholesale violation of the one that 
reads, “Thou shalt not steal.” There is no 
escaping the fact that aggression is always 
wrong, at home as well as abroad. 


Civil Rights Legislation Supported 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a great pleasure for me to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the follow- 
ing correspondence from the chairman 
of the Los Angeles California Demo- 
cratic Council enclosing a resolution in 
support of civil rights legislation: 

CALIFORNIA DEMOCRATIC COUNCIL, 
Los Angeles; October 21, 1963. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, ROOSEVELT: Enclosed herewith is 
a resolution adopted by the clubs and coun- 
cils affiliated with the California Democratic 
Council in Los Angeles County. 

We are aware of your continuing and vig- 
orous support of civil rights legislation and 
thought that this resolution might be wel- 
come as evidence of support for your posi- 
tion. 
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Please be assured of our willingness to 
assist you in any way possible in your efforts 
to have this legislation passed into law. 

Very truly yours, 
Ross S. CLARK, 
Field Representative for Tosby Osos, 
Chairman, Los Angeles CDC. 


Whereas the U.S. Congress is now consider- 
ing the President's civil rights legislative 
proposals; and 

Whereas this legislation embodies the 
pledges upon which this Nation was 
founded—pledges that all are created equal, 
that all citizens have certain inalienable 
rights and are entitled to equal opportunity 
in the pursuit of their daily lives; and 

Whereas nothing is more contrary to the 
spirit of the Constitution than to deny the 
rights of any citizen: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Los Angeles CDC urges 
the California congressional delegation to 
fully support all provisions of the President's 
civil rights proposals as specified in H.R. 7152 
and S. 1731, and we further urge support of 
ELR. 405, Federal Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Act as an addition to the civil rights 
proposals. 

Adopted by Los Angeles California Demo- 
cratic Council September 21, 1963. 


Conventions, Expositions, Conferences, 
Meetings, Events Succeed in the New 
Pittsburgh Arena 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Public Auditorium Authority of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County has made 
available a most attractive brochure de- 
picting the facilities which our beautiful 
new civic arena and exhibit hall has to 
offer conventions and trade expositions. 

Renaissance Pittsburgh is rightly 
proud of this addition to the city’s cul- 
tural, business, and political traditions 
and I recommend to my colleagues the 
reading of this brochure, excerpts from 
which follow: 

Nowhere in America is there a more versa- 
tile setting for a successful convention, ex- 
position, meeting, or conference than Pitts- 
burgh's Golden Triangle. 

Pittsburgh's location at the center of the 
northeast quadrant of the Nation is an ini- 
tial advantage. Events in Pittsburgh can 
draw upon more than 70 percent of the Na- 
tion's population, 70 percent of Its manufac- 
turing industries, and 8 of the 10 largest 
cities in the United States and Canada—all 
within 600 miles. 
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Within a 50-mile radius of the arena is a 
purchasing area of more than 3½ million, 
rated the fifth largest industrial marketing 
area in the United States. 

Pittsburgh's industrial leadership is world- 
wide. Its preeminence in science grows 
from a broad base of 116 research centers and 
foremost medical facilities, and universities. 

Area residents include many leaders in the 
educational, technical, and professional 
fields. 

Pittsburgh is easy to reach and comfort- 
able when you arrive. Whether you come 
by airplane, train, bus, or auto, completely 
modern facilities await the visitor. 

City hotels offer over 3,000 rooms, and more 
are building. 

Pleasant shopping, excellent dining ac- 
commodations, top-notch film, sports and 
stage fare—all the facilities which assure 
visitor comfort and enjoyment are within 
easy access from one of the world’s most 
versatile buildings. 

This is Pittsburgh today— a compact, com- 
plete and convenient city, cordially inviting 
your convention. 

Pittsburgh, whose dramatic postwar re- 
development program has earned for it the 
title of Renaissance City of America, now 
makes it possible to bring your convention, 
exposition, meeting or conference to this 
center of industry and learning. 

Jutting out like a jewel at the edge of the 
‘central business district, the civic arena 
and exhibit hall is a symbol of the daring, 
forward-looking spirit of a community that 
is anxious to be host to you. Built at a 
total cost of $22 million, the multipurpose 
structure provides comfortable space for 
meetings of all types—large and small—as 
well as being the center of sports, cultural, 
recreational and civic events in the Greater 
Pittsburgh metropolitan area. 

A unique feature is the vast 148-foot-high 
stainless steel retractable roof—largest in 
the world—which can be opened or closed in 
2% minutes. 

Beneath the dome are the 13,000-seat 
arena, suitable for any indoor meeting or 
attraction; the 50,000 square foot exhibit 
hall, which can be expanded to 90,000 square 
feet by incorporating the arena and stage; 
five meeting rooms accommodating from 230 
to 910 persons, and every convenience and 
facility which a new building can offer. 

Within walking distance is the famous 
Golden Triangle—containing some of the 
most spectacular new construction projects 
in the world. 

From the tip of the city at historically 
rich Point State Park to the unique civic 
arena, Pittsburgh’s new look is a plus on the 
agenda of any convention or exposition 
group. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
oe 17878 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1 s 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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